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SULTANA CLOAK. 

(See description, paye 92 .) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE DIEGO. 

(See description, page 92 .) 
































































































































THE ALBITERA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual articles 

of costume.] 


We present for this month’s illustration of modes a garment of striped cloth, constructed with a hood of peculiar 
beauty and simplicity, lined with taffeta, and ornamented with a heavy cable cord and tassels. This and the lower 
portion of the cloak are trimmed with ruches of black velvet. We might, for the purpose of making a more flashy pic¬ 
ture, have selected a more showy article; but we prefer consulting the good sense of our readers, and therefore offer 
from the large variety before us one in which beauty and utility are so admirably united. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISES. 



INSERTING. 


O' 



LADY’S HOOD. 

(See description , page 92.) 
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BABY’S KNITTED BIB. 



Materials .—Two ounces of cotton, No. 16; pins, No. 12. 

Cast on 30 stitches ; knit 6 plain rows. 

ls£ row .—Bring the cotton forward ; knit two together to the end of the row. 

2d.—Plain knitting. 

3 d. —Pearled. 

4 th, —Plain knitting. 

Repeat these four rows, increasing at the beginning and ending of every plain row, and you 
have 80 stitches. 

Thread 30 stitches off from each end of the pin, on a coarse cotton, and cast off the 20 centre 
stitches. Take up the 30 stitches, and knit the same four rows, decreasing the centre side of every 
plain row ; repeat this until you have but eight stitches left; then knit 50 plain rows, cast off, and 
join it to the side of the bib ; this forms the shoulder-strap. Take up the 30 stitches on the oppo¬ 
site side, and repeat this. Knit a piece of simple lace, and sew all round the edge. Finish it with 
one and a half yards of ribbon, to tie it round the waist. 
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INSERTING. 
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WINTER SOCK. 

{Si-C description, page 71.) 
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EMBROIDERY 
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INFANT’S EMBROIDERY. 



« • »»> 


BRIDAL PINCUSHION. 



The Dove is in white chenille, surrounded by a wreath of orange blossoms and myrtle leaves, 
in white, yellow, and green chenille. 
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INFANT’S PINCUSHION. 



Materials .—White satin, to be worked with white beads or pins. Perhaps for the common pins 
iny darker colored material might be substituted. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
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EMBROIDERY FOE PILLOW-CASE BOEDEES. 














For an Infant’s Shirt. 


PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 

For Bolster and Pillow-cases. 






GODEY’S 



PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY, 1860. 


■< ♦ »• 


THE UNRULY MEMBER. 


BT MARION EARL AND. 


44 Cora, Cora, will nothing cure you of your 
sinfully careless habit of speech ?” 

44 Auntie, auntie, will nothing cure you of 
your frightfully sober habit of speech ?” 

4t Never, while assured, as I am now, that 
mine are the words of truth and soberness,” 
rejoined the elder lady, with an emphasis that 
was somewhat severe, yet not unkind. 

But Cora Manning only laughed—the sportive 
laugh of a disposition as sweet as heedless. 
Throwing herself upon the carpet at her aunt’s 
feet, she folded her hands with a pretty affecta¬ 
tion of penitence, and looked up into the eyes 
which she knew could not meet hers without 
an answering smile. 

44 You are all primed for giving me a long, 
delicious scolding, I perceive, auntie, so I will 
not disappoint you. It will remind me of dear 
old times. Please define, however, in the out¬ 
set, what is the precise nature of the habit you 
condemn by such an ugly name. Am I 4 sinful’ 
and 4 careless’ in grammar or composition, or 
do you object to the subject-matter of my 
4 speeches’ ?” 

44 You are an educated lady, Cora. This 
fact should be sufficient of itself to preserve 
you from inaccuracies in the structure of your 
sentences, and your style is generally graceful 
and pleasant.” 

44 Good! There is one drop of sweet to re¬ 
concile me to swallowing the abundantly bitter 
dose which is to come.” 

44 1 wish that I could indeed make it so bitter 
as to be remembered,” said Aunt Janet, with 
increasing gravity. 44 1 should have more hope, 
then, that you would set yourself seriously to 

2* 


work to correct a great, and, I fear, a growing 
evil.” 

44 1 am getting very impatient, auntie,” again 
interrupted the saucy girl. 44 As they say in 
public debates, 4 Question ! question !’” 

44 My first question is this, my dear : Do you 
recollect what was your salutation to Miss Healy 
as she broke up our confidential chat this morn¬ 
ing—the talk you had devoutly hoped would 
not be spoiled by any third person, no matter 
how agreeable at most other times ?” 

44 1 cannot say that I do, ma’am; I hope it 
did not betray my real feelings too plainly. 
There is no need that I should inform her that, 
instead of classing her among the 4 agreeables’ 
aforesaid, I have set her down at the top of the 
first column in my list of 4 bores.’ Whatever 
I may have said in my intense vexation, she 
bears me no malice for my lack of politeness, 
for she sat with us two mortal hours.” 

44 One and a quarter, Cora, by the clock,” 
corrected Aunt Janet. 

44 It seemed to me to be nearer four,” said 
Cora; 44 and then slie apologized elaborately 
for 4 hurrying off before’—as she phrased it — 
4 she had half talked out.’ That is a pet say¬ 
ing of hers, by the way. The adage that 4 half 
a loaf is better than no bread’ does not hold 
good in this instance, I am sure.” 

44 Yet you were at as much pains to convince 
her that she had paid a brief call as you were, 
at her entrance, to tell her that she was 4 the 
very person of all your acquaintances who you 
were wishing would call upon Aunt Janet imme¬ 
diately.’ ” 

44 Did I say that? I am delighted, in raptures 

17 
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at my graciousness of hospitality—at a display 
of urbanity so independent of circumstances !” 
cried Cora, clapping her hands. “ No wonder 
she stayed such an unmerciful length of time. 
How comfortable I must have made her feel !” 

“And me as thoroughly uncomfortable,” con¬ 
tinued Aunt Janet. “I have never regarded 
insincerity and falsehood as synonyms, although 
it appears that you do. But to proceed. I 
thought you told me that Mr. Miller left town 
but two days ago ?” 

“So he did—on Tuesday.” 

“And that he made you a visit on Monday 
evening ?” 

Cora blushed slightly. “Of course! You 
do not suppose that he would have gone away 
without bidding me £ Good-by ?’ ” 

“ If my memory serves me rightly, you added, 
likewise, that you expected him back on to¬ 
morrow?” the inquisitor went on to say, in the 
same quiet, confident tone. 

‘ 4 Yes, ma’am, it was his intention, when he 
left, to return at that time, and”—dimples 
breaking over her cheeks—“I do not believe 
he will encounter any temptation potent enough 
to detain him longer in the country.” 

“ Yet”—Aunt Janet spoke very slowly here 
—“when Miss Healy rallied you—coarsely, I 
allow—upon c the cheerfulness with which you 
endured the absence of your handsome beau,’ 
you protested that you £ had not seen him for 
an age—a week or more,’ pretended ignorance 
of his departure for the country, avowed a like 
want of knowledge as to the probable period of 
his return, and finally, in reply to her inexcus¬ 
ably rude interrogatory, 6 Come, now, Cora, are 
you engaged to him or not ? Everybody says 
that you are, and the wedding is to come off in 
the spring’—you said, promptly, and with seem¬ 
ing earnestness, £ Everybody is wrong, then, in 
this, as in many other things. Mr. Miller is a 
friend of mine ; he never has been and never 
can be more, if I continue in my present frame 
of mind.’ ” 

“ Mercy, Aunt Janet, you make my blood run 
coldl You remind me of a judge summing up 
the evidence against one convicted of a capital 
crime — murder in the first degree—nothing less 
fiagrant. Surely, you did not wish me to make 
a confidante of the most notorious tattler in the 
city, in sheer compassion for the poor woman, 
to gratify her overweening curiosity ?” 

“Far from it; but I would have preferred 
seeing you commit this indiscretion to hearing 
a deliberate falsehood from the lips of my 
brother’s child, one whom I love as my own 
daughter.” 


Tears sprang to Cora’s eyes. “I, Aunt Janet? 
How can you talk so cruelly ?” 

“ Judge for yourself, my dear. Every word 
we utter is either true or false. Bring your 
conversation of the past hour to this test, and 
how does it appear?” 

‘ ‘ In love all things are fair, ” said Cora, gayly. 
“ Everybody equivocates, or, if driven too hard, 
fibs outright, when—when situated as Horace 
and myself are.” 

“ ‘ Everybody is wrong, then,’ as I heard a 
sensible young friend of mine remark, not a 
month since. I understand and honor the 
delicacy which causes a woman to shrink from 
unveiling her heart-secrets to such prying med¬ 
dlers as is this Miss Healy; still, I believe that 
a mild but dignified resolution not to gratify 
them would be a more effectual quietus to her 
inquiries than was the denial she evidently 
discredited, positively though it was uttered. 
I do not know your betrothed husband, but, if 
what you and others have told me of his cha¬ 
racter be correct, I doubt whether he would 
sanction the rule of lawful prevarication—‘ fib¬ 
bing, ’ you term it—laid down-by ‘everybody,’ 
and adopted by yourself.” 

“ Horace has chosen me with his eyes open,” 
returned Cora, a little resentfully. “To him, 
at least, I am no dissembler.” 

“ Never be, my darling !” said the old lady. 
“ You are too young and happy to understand 
how much of misery a single falsehood or the 
appearance of deception may bring upon those 
whose hearts and lives should be open as the 
day to one another.” / 

With what sad experience of her own wedded 
life—ended years ago, by her husband’s death— 
Aunt Janet was, in remembrance, dealing, it 
does not now behoove us to inquire. Cora felt 
that self-reproach or an unforgotten sense of 
wrong received lent solemnity to the warning, 
and that further trifling on her part would be 
unkind. Gladly did she, for the first time in 
her life, hail the termination effected by other 
callers to a tete-d-tete interview with her favor¬ 
ite aunt. 

To Mrs. Barrett, better known to her circle of 
associates as “Aunt Janet,” had been com¬ 
mitted the care of Cora during her mother’s 
invalidism, a tedious spell of several years’ con¬ 
tinuance. The improved health of the latter, 
and the removal to another town of the more 
judicious and not less affectionate aunt, had 
subjected the girl to a different course of train¬ 
ing. Of late years, Mrs. Barrett’s visits at her 
brother’s home had been short and infrequent, 
and it was, therefore, with emotions of no ordi- 
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nary pleasure that the family received her ac¬ 
ceptance of their invitation to spend with them 
the winter which was to end Cora’s singlehood. 
To the last-mentioned member of the house¬ 
hold the arrangement was fraught with peculiar 
delight, if for no other reason than because it 
was to bring the realization of a cherished de¬ 
sire, viz., that her lover should see and appre¬ 
ciate her best beloved of friends, the foster- 
mother whom she never wearied of describing 
and extolling to him. 

Cora had been universally admired since her 
cUbilt in general society, two seasons before— 
adulation which had failed to impair the many 
domestic virtues that made her the pet of the 
home she now brightened, and fitted her, in 
most respects, to become the sun and centre of 
the more narrow sphere she ever adorned in 
Horace Miller’s dreams of his future. Whether 
it were the warm breath of flattery, producing 
in the fertile soil the legitimate fruits of an 
undue ambition to shine and to please, that 
had brought to light less lovely traits and ten¬ 
dencies, defects that were grievous blots upon 
the otherwise fair page of character, or whether . 
these had been more slowly developed under a 
somewhat loose family government, Mrs. Bar¬ 
rett could not decide. Her upright mind only 
detected and recoiled at the unlooked-for blem¬ 
ish, and love united with conscientiousness in 
urging her to do her utmost to check the noxious 
growth. Her rebuke was taken as kindly as 
it was given. Aunt Janet sighed as she caught 
herself almost wishing that her adopted child’s 
temper were less even and sunny, at least that 
her nature were less mercurial, so evident was 
it that, an hour after such grave admonitions 
had been pressed upon her consideration, not a 
rankling recollection of what had transpired 
remained to disturb her enjoyment of the day’s' 
employments and recreations# 

Ce rtain it was that no sombre thoughts clouded 
the joyous mood in which she came flying to 
her aunt’s room, the next evening. Breathless 
with her rapid ascent of the stairs, she could 
not speak for a moment; nor was there need 
for words. Aunt Janet’s pleasant remark inter¬ 
preted the expression of her radiant counte¬ 
nance : “ He is here, I see ; and you would like 
to have me behold and be seen by my future 
nephew.” 

Cora nodded impatiently, and went on empty¬ 
ing her aunt’s lap of the sewing it contained, 
upsetting the work-box by the operation. 

“Never mind it,” observed Aunt Janet. 
“There will be plenty of time by and by to 
gather up my spools and patchwork. You do 


not suspect me of any intention to enact Madame 
de Trop very long on this the evening of his 
arrival.” 

She was beguiled into a more protracted sit¬ 
ting below than she had anticipated. Prepared 

i 

as she was to approve her niece’s choice, Con¬ 
firmed by her father’s endorsement of its wis¬ 
dom, Aunt Janet was agreeably surprised. 
There was a mingling of gentleness and dignity 
in Mr. Miller’s manner, a union of heart and 
intellect in his conversation, which left no room 
for wonder that Cora should regard him as the 
embodiment of all that is to be loved and re¬ 
spected in man. The plighted pair were a con¬ 
trast in behavior and temperament, but one 
that formed an interesting study. Cora’s viva¬ 
city and piquant modes of expression never 
seemed more fascinating than when tempered, 
not repressed, by a certain deferential appeal in 
manner or tone to his stronger mind and supe¬ 
rior judgment. Seen thus, she was the charm¬ 
ing, winning woman; while in him the decided 
opinions of one perfectly conversant with his 
subject, independent in belief and in its decla¬ 
ration, were so softened by his style of address¬ 
ing her as to draw her on to a freer revelation 
of her sentiments, rather than awe her into 
reserve. “ He could never be harsh with me, 
however deeply I might offend him,” Cora had 
said, that day, to her aunt. Mrs. Barrett ac¬ 
knowledged, as she watched them together, v 
that this was not a girlish boast of unfounded 
exultation—that, while Horace Miller was not 
the man to look lightly upon any deviation 
from the path of rectitude, nor perhaps to sub¬ 
mit tamely to personal affront, there was never¬ 
theless in him a large-hearted charity and gene¬ 
rosity which would overlook and forgive faults, 
even crimes, in one whom he loved. 

Cora rattled on merrily, to overcome her 
trifling embarrassment at the novelty of her 
position in her aunt’s sight. “You are aware,” 
she said to Mr. Miller, “that I lived with Aunt 
Janet all my life before I was grown. Until 
within a year or two back, I knew no other 
home than hers. Then she suddenly awoke 
to the fact that I was an incorrigibly trouble¬ 
some article of household furniture, and bun¬ 
dled me back upon my poor, dear father’s 
hands, as other merchants do unprofitable and 
damaged wares.” 

Aunt Janet’s smile was painfully constrained. 

44 Cannot she speak without exaggeration ? Into 
what trouble may not this foolish, worse than 
foolish practice lead her ?” was her mental com¬ 
ment, as she compared Cora’s 44 facts” with the 
true statement of the case. The period of Mrs 
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Barrett’s guardianship of her young relative 
was comprised between Cora’s eighth and thir¬ 
teenth years, and the “year or two back” 
signified the lustrum that had elapsed since 
Mrs. Manning’s partial restoration to health, 
her daughter being now nineteen. 

44 Your friend, Miss Healy, did us the honor 
of spending the entire forenoon of yesterday 
here,” said Cora, archly. 

“I trust the favor was properly appreciated 
by the recipients,” answered Mr. Miller, in a 
like strain. “She quite 4 talked herself out’ 
for once, I suppose.” 

“By no means, my good sir. That shows 
what injustice you are disposed to do to her 
colloquial talents. Her lament at tearing her¬ 
self away from us, as the dinner-bell rang—she 
having come before the breakfast things were 
removed, while the flavor of coffee and buck- 
wheat-cakes ‘lingered here still’—had the ac¬ 
customed pathetic burden, 4 Not half talked 
out, my dear creature !’ ” 

Her comical mimicry of the gossip was highly 
amusing to Mr. Miller, but Aunt Janet bethought 
herself of her resolution to retire early, and did 
not feel that its execution involved any self- 
denial on her side. 

“Poor child!” she sighed, as she laid her 
head upon the pillow. “ Oh, that mothers 
would teach their children the worth of that 
pearl of great price—truth, pure and undefiled ! 
Cora’s are only idle words, it is true, but for 
every one of these we read that we 4 shall be 
called into judgment.’ ” 

Among Cora’s visitors of the following day 
was Ellen Miller, Horace’s sister. The girls’ 
confabulations were always interesting, for the 
engagement was known to the Miller family, 
and Ellen was, moreover, the most intimate 
associate of Cora at school and in society. 

“I chanced to meet Miss Healy, as I was 
making a call yesterday,” she said, suspend¬ 
ing the discussion of more important matters. 
“ What an unscrupulous gossip she is!” 

“What fresh evidence did she grant you of 
this propensity?” asked Cora. 

“Why, you will not believe it, but, in my 
presence and hearing, she brought forward the 
subject of your engagement to Horace, and 
flatly contradicted it as an absurd rumor, quot¬ 
ing you as her authority! You had, she de¬ 
clared, denied to her that there ever had been 
anything of the kind, and intimated that you 
had rejected Horace’s proposals from the begin¬ 
ning ; and, to wind up the farce, she represented 
how you had implored her to rectify popular 
impressions on this head!” Cora was dumb 


with dismayed surprise. “Did you ever hear 
a more shameless falsehood or a bolder stroke 
of impertinence ?” continued the indignant 
sister. “And to use your name to foist it off 
upon the community!” 

“What did you say?” faltered Cora, whose 
changing color was to Ellen only the reflection 
of her own heat. 

“Oh, she did not stop there ! She referred to 
me for my opinion ! I informed her, curtly, 
that she must not expect either corroboration 
or denial from me, since the alternatives were 
to cast discredit upon your word, or to betray 
my brother’s confidence. If he were a discarded 
lover, you were the person most likely to be 
aware of your own act; if accepted, it was but 
natural that I, as his sister, should be apprised 
of the event. I can laugh now, when I think 
how she withered down as I concluded my 
speech with a frigid 4 good-morning but I was 
not so sensibly cool in talking the affair over 
with Horace, last night.” 

“ With Horace ?” Cora’s heart stood still. 

“Yes. Is there anything so surprising in 
that? One would think, you little goose, that 
he was in danger of believing the ridiculous 
tale, from your terrified look ! 4 A likely story !’ 
he said, when it was finished. 4 Cora is the 
most truthful girl alive, and Miss Healy is the 
most—well, no matter what! A toad cannot 
harm a star, let it spit venom from night to 
morning.’ There’s a compliment for you, my 
little lady ! Are you not obliged to Miss Healy 
for having served as the means of obtaining 
it ?” 

There was too much of the true woman about 
Cora for her not to feel a pang of compunction 
at the necessity of submitting to this unmerited, 
ill-bestowed praise. The consciousness that in 
accepting it she was wronging another, however 
deservedly unpopular that other might be, was 
a poignant reflection. She became abstracted 
and pensive, revolving in her mind her folly— 
she gave it no harsher title—and its present 
consequences, and determining to be more 
watchful of her tongue in future. Alas for the 
repentance which is based upon conviction so 
imperfect! for the reformation preceded by so 
partial a view of the nature and extent of trans¬ 
gression committed ! 

Ellen was speaking of Aunt Janet when her 
friend again listened. “ I regret that Mrs. Bar¬ 
rett should have selected this morning for her 
shopping expedition; I am impatient to see her. 
But I hope to have many other opportunities of 
improving so desirable an acquaintance, as she 
is to pass the winter here. You have visited 
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Tier frequently since her arrival at B-, have 

you not ?” 

44 Oh, often !” Cora really thought that she 
was speaking sensibly and truthfully of the 
three visits she had paid her aunt in her present 
residence. 

“She lives in the suburbs, or nearly without 
the corporation limits of the town, I think I 
have heard, ” pursued Ellen. 

“Almost in the country; but the outskirts 

of B-are more eligible as building lots than 

any street in the city proper. The situation of 
aunt’s house is lovely, and the neighborhood 
charming beyond description.” 

“ Did you ever hear of a Mrs. Chester, there¬ 
abouts ? Do you know whether there is a lady 
of that name, a widow with one child, I think, 
a resident of B-, or its vicinity ?” 

“Indeed I do! Her grounds almost adjoin 
Aunt Janet’s. She is very wealthy, keeps up a 
princely establishment, is quite the leader of 
the ton, courted and aped by a host of admirers. 
Are you acquainted with her?” 

“ I have never seen her,” began Ellen ; but 
Cora, volatile as usual, interrupted her. 

44 Then you have missed the sight of a hand¬ 
some, a queenly Woman. She might rival her 
daughter in belleship if she chose, but she is 
too dignified to listen to a whisper of such a 
thing. I admire her greatly.” 

“ You have met her, then ?” 

44 Scores of times. She and Aunt Janet are 
extremely intimate. One of the most pleasant 
days of my life I owe to her hospitality. Her 
lawn, and gardens, and park are a perfect para¬ 
dise. In strolling through them, one forgets 
that there are unsightly objects or painful 
subjects in the world.” 

44 You alluded to the daughter,” said Ellen. 
44 Her fame as a belle has reached my ears be¬ 
fore this. Is she as admirable as her mother?” 

44 Quite as beautiful in person, and more 
winning in demeanor,” rejoined Cora. 44 She 
is witty, without being sarcastic; accomplished, 
yet not pedantic ; affable, without affectation. 
At the parties we attended together, she was 
the most elegant, and at the same time the 
most simply-attired, lady in the room. Her 
kind heart gives a certain inimitable grace to 
her most trivial action. I loved Mary Chester 
from the earliest moment of our meeting, and 
parted from her with more regret than I expe¬ 
rienced in leaving all the rest of my friends in 
B-.” 

44 1 am afraid I shall grow jealous of your en¬ 
thusiastic affection for her, if she makes us the 
vioit our parents have planned so long,” said 


Ellen. 44 However, I will take lessons of her 
in amiability, and try to rejoice in her pleasure 
at meeting one she knows and loves, amongst 
so many strangers.” 

44 Why, you said you had never seen her !” 
exclaimed Cora. 

44 Nor have I. That treat is yet in store for 
me. Our mothers were schoolfellows and boon 
companions in their girlish days, and their cor¬ 
respondence has not ceased through all the 
years that have brought age and cares upon 
both. Recently, there has been a deal of con¬ 
ference respecting an exchange of visits. Seve¬ 
ral times have been actually set, which have 
passed without the accomplishment of the im¬ 
portant event. At present, the scheme is for 
Mrs. Chester and Mary to come to us about the 
latter part of January; but hope deferred has 
rendered us incredulous of its final fulfilment.” 

Cora brightened visibly. Almost two months 
off, and an uncertainty at the best, which would, 
unquestionably, be the worst for her ! No need 
for her to brood upon the idea that she had 
given Ellen an erroneous and unpardonably 
liiglily-colored version of the history of her as¬ 
sociation with the Chesters. She had seen 
them repeatedly at church and in other public 
assemblies ; had scrutinized the daughter across 
the room at one large party, where her chaste 
elegance of apparel and engaging behavior 
made her the observed of all eyes. Nay, Cora 
had even stood next her at supper, and received 
a graceful apology for a slight injury done to 
her robe by a falling spoon from Miss Chester’s 
saucer, as her attendant was in the act of hand¬ 
ing it to her. Mrs. Barrett, once in a great 
while, exchanged calls with her more fashion¬ 
able neighbors, but her retired habits formed 
too decided an opposite to their gay life to make 
intimacy likely or possible. The day spent at the 
Chester mansion was a picnic, held during the 
absence of the proprietors, and by permission 
of the steward, in the park of noble old trees 
that constituted the principal attraction of the 
place. Cora would have blushed at the sus¬ 
picion that she had stooped to subterfuge to 
exalt her personal importance in the eyes of 
Horace’s connections, yet this motive was the 
spring that had hurried her into culpable mis¬ 
representation. An uncomfortable foreboding 
would, notwithstanding her attempts to feel 
easy and unconcerned, find entrance to her 
thoughts for an hour or so after Ellen’s depar¬ 
ture, but her native and habitual buoyancy 
enabled her to shake it off. 

44 1 fear that Horace is taking an imprudent 
step in this new venture of his,” said Mr, 
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Manning, one morning. “He is a sagacious 
man of business for one so young; but lie is 
young, and, it may be, has not counted the 
cost and risk of extending his operations in 
these troublous times.” 

44 He impresses me as a person of singular 
judgment for his years,” said Aunt Janet, notic¬ 
ing Cora’s uneasy look. 44 Have not his actions 
heretofore been characterized by prudence?” 

44 Yes, I suppose they have,” commenced her 
brother, who was a cautious man, and slow of 
speech. 

Cora broke in, eagerly: 44 Oh, papa! you 
know that he is discreet. I have heard you say, 
five hundred times, that he had the oldest 
head you ever saw upon young shoulders. It 
is unkind to depreciate him now, when this is 
the only measure of doubtful propriety he has 
ever adopted.” 

44 While the wisdom of the measure remains 
a question, it is but fair that he should have 
the benefit of the doubt,” remarked the ever 
kind aunt. 

Mr. Manning patted his daughter’s head. 
44 Agreed, with all my heart! You must not 
fiy out at your father, puss, until you are sure 
that he means to find fault with a noble friend 
of yours, whom we all like, although there are 
degrees of fondness amongst us.” 

44 But you do not really apprehend loss for 
him, do you, sir?” inquired Cora. 

44 1 cannot say that I do, dear; I merely inti¬ 
mated that his course was a bold one ; I feared 
lest it should prove unwise also, in view of the 
breakers ahead of business men. I do not 
understand liis drift, but I imagine that he 
does, so it’s all right, perhaps.” 

44 He will outride the breakers, if any one 
can,” said Cora, confidently. 44 His is a steady 
eye and hand.” 

44 And a true heart, you might have said,” 
subjoined Aunt Janet, as her niece stopped, 
confused at the warmth she had manifested in 
her lover’s defence. 44 Might not a word of 
caution from you be of use to him?” she con¬ 
tinued to Mr. Manning. 

44 1 would have spoken it, had he consulted 
me at the beginning,” was the reply. 44 1 fancy 
that matters are now in such a state of forward¬ 
ness that objections would dishearten him, with¬ 
out altering his purpose. My fears may be 
false prophets, after all. We will hope for the 
best, and let him have his own way.” 

Horace did not appear very sanguine as to 
the result of his enterprise, when he unfolded 
his plan to Cora. 44 It maybe that I have been 
rather precipitate,” he said, 44 have trusted too 


implicitly to the representations of others who 
ought to be better informed in these affairs than 
I am. I am getting timid nowadays, I have so 
far greater happiness at stake than formerly. 
Something more than my own comfort or profit 
depends upon my success or failure. My pride 
and joy in our mutual relations is still so new 
and precious that I am in continual dread of 
losing it—the common fate of those who have 
become rich suddenly. Forgive me, love, for 
troubling you with pecuniary projects. I am 
ashamed of my selfishness in unburdening my 
heart of its cares, the details of which must be 
annoying to you.” 

44 Nothing is annoying or uninteresting that 
relates to you,” answered Cora, with an in¬ 
genuous affection for which her auditor honored 
and blessed her from his inmost soul. 44 1 am 
troubled, but it is at seeing you cast down. I 
should be more distressed, if you showed a dis¬ 
position to defraud me of my right to sympa¬ 
thize with you. Have you any reason, apart 
from your presentiments, for doubting the ex¬ 
pediency of your recent transactions ?” 

44 None, if I except the ominous nods and 
sighs of a few croakers, and the lowering aspect 
of the commercial horizon. I called several 
times at your father’s office, while the business 
was undecided, in the hope of persuading him 
to the gift of a few words of advice, but was 
invariably so unfortunate as to find him out or 
engaged. Has he passed any opinion upon my 
proceedings in your presence ?’ ’ 

Cora hesitated. The truth, unpalatable as it 
would be, was upon her lips ; then a second. 
glance at his anxious face summoned to her 
memory her father’s concluding remarks: 44 Ob¬ 
jection would dishearten, without altering his 
purpose. We will hope for the best, and let 
him have his own way.” 44 We were speaking 
of the subject yesterday,” she replied, as if 
trying to recall the conversation. Her courage 
failed fast at seeing his intent expression. 

44 Well,” he urged, as she paused again, 44 did 
he pronounce me a headstrong speculator?” 

44 No, indeed! He declared his entire confi¬ 
dence in your talents and judgment.” 

44 Excepting as I have displayed them in this 
one case,” suggested Horace, with an attempt 
at gayety. 

44 He made no exception, but was hopeful 
for this, as for the rest of your undertakings.” 

44 Ah! he approved it, did he?” exclaimed 
Horace, joyfully. 44 This is too good news to 
be true ! Are you sure that there was no dis¬ 
satisfaction, no prophecy of evil, mingled with 
the grateful sentence ?” 
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“ He said that yours was a steady eye and 
hand, which, united with a true heart, made 
failure almost impossible,” said Cora, proud of 
the enlivening effect of her communication. 
“ Aunt Janet was not backward in expressing 
her cordial assent to this.” 

She was doing him a signal favor in thus 
turning the bright side of the picture to him— 
in unloading his mind of fears that would im¬ 
pede his progress. 

“You are a comforting angel,” he said, 
fondly. “It is almost a luxury to be despond¬ 
ent now and then, so sweet is the cure. I am 
unwilling to confess how utterly the knowledge 
of your father’s sentiments has revolutionized 
my feelings. He would have bestowed his 
counsel very sparingly, had I solicited it in 
person. Conscious of this peculiarity of his, 
I did not persist in my design of wresting an 
opinion from him. I have boundless confidence 
in his sound sense and farsightedness. I came 
here, to-night, depressed and irresolute. It 
was my wish to see him for a few minutes in 
private, and ascertain, if I could, how he stood 
affected with regard to this somewhat bold 
enterprise. I was ready—more than ready— 
anxious to abandon it at the eleventh hour, at 
a single dissuading word from his mouth. How 
happy am I that I made you my confidante in¬ 
stead, and, by this manoeuvre, became possessed 
of his most candid decision, unbiassed by any 
desire to conform to my inclinations !” 

“ Had you not better consult him, as it is ?” 
asked Cora, faintly. 

“0 no! There is no necessity or propriety 
in doing so. He is careful to a fault, and never 
would have employed the language you have 
quoted, had he not been altogether satisfied 
with the wisdom of my course.” 

“The language you have quoted!” How 
mockingly conscience repeated the phrase, as 
Cora tossed upon her sleepless bed ! 

“I wished to spare him needless pain,” she 
alleged, in excuse ; “I meant it for his good. 
It cost me a struggle to speak as I did; but 
could I bear to see him sad, and not strive to 
console him by any sacrifice of my comfort ? 
How could I foresee that he who is generally so 
independent in forming plans, so resolute in 
their execution, was prepared, on this occasion, 
to be swayed by a word from another ? I hope 
no evil will come of it. I will not allow that 
he can be defeated by any enemy; he is bound 
to succeed.” 

“If he should fail—and failure has come to 
others as keen of sight and brave of heart— 
who is to be blamed for it?” sneered the tor¬ 


mentor ; and Cora, dumb at this home- thrust, 
cried herself to sleep over the bare imagination 
of this sequel to her “well-meant” consola¬ 
tion. 

A month went by, and nothing had occurred 
to arouse the fears which had sunk into a 
lethargic slumber almost as quickly as the 
pillow wet by her tears was dry. Life was one 
continued smile of love and beauty to the be¬ 
trothed maiden. Preparations for the marriage 
were going forward steadily and quietly. Friends 
gathered lovingly about her whom they were to 
resign to care yet more tender and constant, 
when spring should furnish her first flowers to 
grace the bridal feast. 

It was on a balmy day, which she could have 
fancied had been sent in advance to remind her 
most vividly of the bliss of the approaching 
season, that Cora left home on a mission of 
mercy—to carry some of the sunshine with 
which her soul was filled to the chamber of 
sickness and languishing. Constance Remer 
was a universal favorite with her associates, 
each one of whom she converted into a friend. 
Young, loving, and beloved, she tasted, with a 
glad and thankful heart, of earth’s best trea¬ 
sures, until the Father, All-merciful as All-wise, 
interposed to save the tempted soul from idol¬ 
atry. Very gentle was the summons—painless 
and gradual her withdrawal from an existence 
whose every hour had been marked by its 
blessing and its corresponding joy; so calm her 
passage towards the haven of never-ending 
happiness that she, and, what was more re¬ 
markable, those who were nearest and dearest 
to her, but dimly suspected the truth. It was, 
therefore, with nothing of fear, with hardly a 
shade of solicitude in her manner or feelings, 
that Cora inquired concerning the invalid’s 
state, of the physician, as she happened to 
meet him about a square from Mr. Remer’s 
dwelling. Dr. Merrill was a blunt man, when 
it suited his humor and convenience so to be. 
At that instant, he was pondering upon Con¬ 
stance’s case—not weighing the chances for and 
against her recovery, but speculating mourn¬ 
fully as to the greatest length of her stay among 
those who little dreamed of the impending woe. 
His reply to Cora was abrupt and startling :— 

“She is as well as she ever will be again, 
poor thing !” 

“Doctor,” ejaculated Cora, “do you mean 
that —’ ’ She could proceed no farther. 

“I mean that she is dying ,” returned the 
Doctor, wheeling about, and joining her in her 
walk. “ She may live three weeks ; she may 
not see three more suns rise in this world. It 
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would not be a matter of surprise if to-morrow’s 
sun shone upon her lifeless body.” 

They walked a little way in silence. Then 
Cora queried, tremulously, “ Is she aware of 
her condition ?” 

“No. Why should she be? She is ready 
for death ; that her life has proved, better than 
any dying triumphs could do. If she were not, 
it is too late to begin the work. She has no 
unsettled worldly business to attend to, and 
that is, to my notion, the sole reason that 
justifies one in molesting the sick in the hour 
of mortal extremity. Doctors and friends often 
bungle wretchedly on this point. No 1 no ! I 
believe in no such miscalled kindness. Let 
the child pass away peacefully. Human nature 
is alike, the world over. She would feel alarmed 
at the near prospect of dissolution, little cause 
as she has to dread an exchange of worlds ; or, 
grief at leaving those she loved might be as 
disastrous, and hasten the event which it is 
our aim to delay. To reveal the truth would 
be an act of absolute cruelty—downright in¬ 
human !” 

They were at Mr. Remer’s gate, and, with an 
additional injunction to Cora “ to do her prettiest 
to cheer his patient,” the Doctor bade her 
“ Good-day.” 

On the threshold of the house, another warn¬ 
ing awaited her. The door was opened by a 
kind neighbor, Constance’s nurse for the day. 
“Walk in!” she said, in a louder tone than 
seemed advisable, considering the proximity of 
the sick-room. “Constance will be very glad 
to see you.” In a whisper, she continued: 
“ She saw you from the window, talking with 
Dr. Merrill, and will ask you what he thinks of 
her. She is nervous and down-hearted to-day, 
so, if he did say anything unfavorable, don’t 
hint it! Agitation would be fatal, in her pre¬ 
sent weak state.” 

The dying girl was propped up in an easy 
chair by the window, and beside her sat Ellen 
Miller. The placid face of the latter in a mea¬ 
sure quieted Cora’s excitement, or her nerves 
and courage would have been severely shaken 
by the wistful gaze riveted upon her, as she 
stooped to kiss Constance’s hot forehead. “ How 
are you to-day, dear?” she inquired. 

“ I cannot tell, Cora; I doubt whether I am 
as well as they would persuade me into believ¬ 
ing. I fear, sometimes, that it will be a tedious 
season before I recover, if I ever do. This in¬ 
creasing weakness does not promise the return 
to health about which the Doctor and others 
talk to me. Do you suppose that they could 
deceive me, and I sick almost unto death , Cora?” 


“What an absurd fancy!” said Cora, play¬ 
fully. “Your sickness has produced a radical 
change, indeed, if it has taught you suspicion, 
and of those whom you love. Fie ! I, for one, 
am disposed to resent the implication.” 

Constance laid her thin hand within that of 
her schoolmate. “ Do not be displeased,” she 
said, with the plaintive simplicity of a child; 
“ but this dread haunts me. Nothing but love 
and kindness moves them to tell me what they 
do ; still, I cannot help wondering if this fear 
of causing me pain is not tempting them to 
blind me, as long as they can, to the fact, the 
solemn truth that I may die of this illness.” 

“ Dear Constance,” said Ellen,, “why brood 
upon this thought ? Be sure that your earthly 
friends would not knowingly mislead you, and, 
should they err in their opinion of your situa¬ 
tion, what is there so terrible in death ? Re¬ 
member in whose hands are the issues of life. 
If it pleases your Heavenly Father to call you 
home, are you afraid or unwilling to go ?” 

Tears gathered in the eyes large and bright 
with the insidious disease. “Not afraid, Ellen. 
I learned, long ago, to trust and love Him, and 
I know He is able to keep all that is committed 
unto Him. I do try to say, unmurmuringly, 
‘Thy will be done !’ but it is hard to resign the 
life He has made so full of sweetness, which 
He has given me capacity to enjoy; and I am 
so young—so young !” 

She clasped her fingers passionately upon 
her brow, as if to still its throbbings. 

“This will never do !” said the nurse’s eye 
and finger to Cora, unseen by the sick girl. 

Cora knelt down by Constance’s chair, and 
drew her head to her shoulder. “My dearest 
friend, you cause yourself needless anxiety, 
and us exquisite pain. You will live to see 
how uncalled for is all this borrowed trouble. 
We cannot let you go yet. You are alone in 
your imagination that you will be compelled to 
leave us soon. The spring will restore hope 
and health together.” 

‘ ‘ Did the Doctor authorize you to say so to 
me?” inquired Constance. “You speak very 
positively. Have you his warrant for your 
prediction ? You were talking of me, were 
you not ? I watched you both, as I sat here, 
and told Ellen that I should entreat you to re¬ 
peat every syllable he said.” 

It would have been a hard trial to one of less 
acute sensibilities and sterner principles than 
our poor Cora to see that face, so lovely in the 
eagerness of reviving hopes, and reflect upon 
the sentence that had gone forth against the 
“sweet” life to which she clung. It was no 
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occasion for even slight marvel that she suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptation. 

“ Wliat an egotistical little creature you are!” 
she said, with a laugh that sounded like genuine 
heart-music. “Dr. Merrill commented upon the 
weather and my blooming cheeks—for he is 
often gallant, after his fashion, cross as he is 
generally—and merely observed, at parting, 
that you were low-spirited this afternoon, in¬ 
clined to be hypochondriacal, and that I must 
cheer you up.” 

“But-you must have asked him how I was,” 
persisted Constance, not satisfied. 

“ I did, and I forget the precise ‘syllables’ of 
his reply. The substance of it was that you 
were ‘ no worse,’ or ( well enough, if she would 
only think so,’ or something else as amiably 
complimentary, so well as I remember.” 

‘ ‘ He did not intimate that I was dying, then ?” 

A cold hand, like that of death itself, struck 
upon Cora’s soul, but superhuman power— 
from what source ?—was granted her to answer 
steadily, cheerfully, desperately: “So far from 
that, he said that you were getting along sloWly, 
but well, and alluded to your recovery as a 
matter of course.” 

When the sisters-in-law expectant left the 
invalid, she was comfortable in body, and mani¬ 
fested more liveliness of spirit than she had 
shown since an early stage of her sickness. 
Cora’s conscience, seduced from its fidelity by 
her repeated perversions of good and evil, was 
basely recreant enough to congratulate her 
upon a worthy deed performed in the face of 
difficulties that would have daunted a less 
courageous spirit. 

Early on the ensuing morning, a messenger 
came from Mrs. Remer to beg for Mrs. Man¬ 
ning’s presence and sympathy in her sore be¬ 
reavement. Constance had died at daybreak I 
When Cora could endure to listen, she heard 
how peaceful was her departure; how quietly 
and unconsciously the gentle spirit left the 
beautiful clay tenantless ; learned of her affec¬ 
tionate and grateful mention of the beloved 
friend who had put to flight her presentiment 
that the dark-browed king of terrors was, even 
then, standing at her side. “Cora’s visit has 
been an actual blessing to me, mamma. My 
dreams will be happy ones to-night, I know,” 
she said, before committing herself to sleep. 
Her awakening was among the angels. 

If these tender recollections of the lost one 
assuaged the bitterness of Cora’s grief, her out¬ 
ward bearing was a false index to her inner 
emotions. For days and weeks, she labored 
under an extremity of depression, as foreign to 
VOL. lx.— 3 


her nature as it was obstinate in its resistance 
to the efforts employed to relieve it. 

“Constance’s death was a fearful shock,” 
said the Mannings and the majority of their ac¬ 
quaintances ; but there were not wanting those 
who put another interpretation upon the gloom 
that shadowed a face but lately all beaming with 

health and pleasure. 

* * 

“Cora is sadly altered,” said the indefati¬ 
gable Miss Healy, at an evening party. “ She 
was invited here to-night, but sent a regret, so 
Miss Williams tells me. Some will have it that 
she is mourning over poor, dear Constance Re¬ 
iner’s death, who was no more to her than to 
many of the rest of us. I guess there are other 
reasons why she should not feel particularly 
gay just now, and especially why she should 
not care to be here this evening.” 

» Her emphasis and knowing shrug brought 
the wislied-for request for enlightenment on the 
part of her auditory. 

“ I do not know whether it is exactly fair to 
repeat the story in Mr. Miller’s presence,” sim¬ 
pered the mischief-maker, rolling her eyes af¬ 
fectedly at Horace, who stood near. 

“That scruple can be easily overcome ; I will 
retire out of hearing,” he said, as indifferently 
as he could. 

“No, please don’t!” and the lady involunta¬ 
rily (?) grasped his arm. “You would go off, 
thinking me an ill-natured, ill-mannered tale¬ 
bearer. I have nothing disreputable to relate.” 

“ I hope not, indeed !” Horace could not help 
saying. 

She paid no notice to the interruption. “No¬ 
thing that you may not have heard fifty times 
over. I should not wonder if you were better 
posted up on this subject than any other per¬ 
son alive. It is altogether proper and likely 
that you should have had a version of the ro¬ 
mance from head-quarters. Did Cora never 
confide to you the story of her youthful folly— 
her engagement to Fred Williams, nephew to 
our host ?” 

“I am now first made acquainted with the 
existence of that highly distinguished person¬ 
age,” said Horace, coolly contemptuous. 

“ Hush-sh-sh ! There he is ! He lives now 

in B- , but is spending a few days with his 

uncle. This is why I understood so quickly 
the source of Cora’s low spirits, which disquali¬ 
fied her from joining our number. 6 Auld lang 
syne’ cannot be so soon forgotten. Do not be 
uneasy, Mr. Miller; yours is not an isolated 
case. You recollect the song : ‘ On revient tou- 
jours h ses premiers amours.’ I dare say it is 
nothing more than the thought of her sufferings 
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in the past, on his account, that indisposes Cora 
to meet her old flame. It went very hard with 
her, when her father, at Mrs. Barrett’s instiga¬ 
tion, broke off the match. For years, there was 
a coolness, nearly amounting to a decided rup¬ 
ture, between 6 Aunt Janet’and her proltgte.” 

“ Was there a regular engagement ?” asked 
some one. 

4 6 Fast and firm, my dear sir ! She denied it, 
but not as positively as she does now, that there 
ever have been any pledges, mutual vows, etc., 
between herself and another individual whom I 
could name, but, dear me ! everybody fibs about 
these things. You ought to have seen 6 Aunt 
Janet’s’ look of solemn reproof when her niece’s 
pretty mouth took oath by all the saints in the 
calendar, and by some who are not, for she 
protested upon her own word of honor, as a lady, 
that Mr, Nameless-just-now was no more en¬ 
gaged to her than she was to the man in the 
moon. I wanted to burst out laughing in both 
their faces.” 

Too much disgusted and annoyed to listen 
longer, Horace turned his back upon the scan¬ 
dal-monger, and began a conversation with his 
nearest neighbor; but Miss Healy had sufficient 
wit to see that her shaft, rough and coarse as it 
was, had found a joint in the harness. Her sly 
smile was truly feline, when she remarked his 
closer inspection of the junior Williams, and 
the curl of the lip which concluded it. She had 
her reasons for disliking young Miller, and 
would have gone to greater pains to torment 
him than the retailing of this one item of gossip 
cost her. It was unlike him to narrate the cir¬ 
cumstance to his betrothed, confidently as Miss 
Healy had calculated upon this action. He was 
ashamed of it the instant the recital escaped 
him; angry with his thoughtlessness, when 
Cora’s perturbation evinced that her annoyance 
or surprise surpassed his. She even trembled 
and grew pale with the unsuccessful attempt to 
reply to his story. 

“ You will call me a jealous fool!” said Ho¬ 
race. 1 ‘Foolish I am to cause you uneasiness 
about the contemptible business, but it is not 
jealousy that irritates me, as I recall the tattler’s 
accusation. I wish she were a man. How I 
should delight to horsewhip the one who dared 
to couple your name with that of the coxcomb, 
the brainless puppy, who did nothing but pull 
his dust-colored moustache and drawl 4 Ah-h, 
indeed !’ ‘ Ya-as !’ ‘Ne-ow, re-al-ly !’ the whole 
evening ! I forget ! This is a serious matter— 
sport to me, it was once almost death to you. It 
is 1 altogether proper’ that I should enact father 
confessor, and possess myself of the ‘romance,’ 


from preface to 1 Finis. ’ How old were you when 
you surrendered your heart, without firing a 
shot, at the siege of this invincible Adonis ? 
What a flint your father must have been to 
condemn you to inconsolable misery by his re¬ 
fusal to sanction so congenial a union ! What 
filial piety you have exhibited in not hating 
him and Aunt Janet forever and a day !” 

Instead of replying to his raillery, she burst 
into tears. The bewildered Horace wondered, 
apologized, and coaxed by turns. 

“Only tell me how I have offended!” he 
begged. “You could not have conceived the 
idea that I was in earnest in aught that I have 
said. I never imagined that you would regard 
Miss Healy’s fabrications more than I do—than 
every one does—as beneath the contempt of de¬ 
cent, sensible people.” 

Cora wept on in silence, only signifying by a 
gesture that he was not in fault. Completely 
baffled, Horace had to await the subsiding of 
the flood. As her face cleared, liis darkened. 
An unwelcome fancy had crossed his brain. 

“.Dearest,” he said, tenderly, yet so gravely 
that she shook with alarm, “I do not seek to 
know the fount of the tears which have aston¬ 
ished as much as they have distressed me. 
Answer me a single question, and we will let 
the unlucky topic rest. Was there one iota of 
truth in all that Miss Healy reported? Was 
this man ever an intimate acquaintance— a 
suitor of yours ?” 

“ Never !” murmured the frightened girl. 

“Was there ever an attachment on either 
side?” pursued Horace. 

“ None that I knew of,” was the response. 

“ I am content!” and he withdrew her hands 
from the tear-stained cheeks. “ My little dar¬ 
ling, you are weak and nervous, and are scared 
by shadows. Pardon me for teasing you so 
pertinaciously. Seriously, if you had fancied 
yourself in love fifty times in your girlhood, I 
should not care, provided you confessed it to 
me. The history of ten engagements, and as 
many broken hearts on your part, even were all 
the honored swains Fred Williamses, would not 
arouse the pang I should experience at one 
partial or distorted confidence. I am pleased, 
though, that you never cared for the fellow, 
else I might feel less flattered by your unac¬ 
countable acceptance of your humble servant. ” 

“You were never more welcome!” cried 
Ellen Miller, as Cora dropped in for an after¬ 
noon call. “I have an agreeable surprise in 
reserve for you. Come into the back parlor. 
There is something there you will be overjoyed 
to see.” 
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Full of expectant pleasure, Cora followed 
her. A lady arose at their entrance, hut there 
ensued no such scene as Ellen had pictured to 
herself. The telltale blood dyed Cora’s tem¬ 
ples with shame and embarrassment, whilst the 
stranger remained quietly standing, without 
any token whatever of recognition. 

“Is it possible that you have forgotten Mary 
Chester?” said Ellen. “And you, Mary, do 
you not recognize an old friend in Cora Man¬ 
ning ! What fickle hearts or short memories 
you two must have !” 

“Forgive me, Miss Manning,” returned Miss 
Chester, extending her hand in graceful saluta¬ 
tion. “I did not remember your name for a 
moment, familiar as your features seemed to 
me. Have we met before, and where ?” 

“ In B-. My aunt, Mrs. Barrett, is a resi¬ 

dent of that place,” Cora continued to say, she 
never knew how. 

“I have the pleasure of a slight acquaint¬ 
ance with Mrs. Barrett,” said Miss Chester, 
charitably intent upon removing the confusion 
of the other. “ If I had known that she had a 
relative here, I should have done myself the 
honor of a farewell call, and inquired if she 
had any message or letters for you. Have 
you heard from her recently ?” 

“ She has been with us for several weeks,” 
was Cora’s reluctant answer, for Ellen’s elo¬ 
quent countenance bespoke amazement at this 
singular proof of the “extreme intimacy” of 
Mrs. Barrett and the family whose “grounds 
adjoined” hers. 

“ You have visited her occasionally, I sup¬ 
pose?” resumed Miss Chester. “How careless 
in me not to recall the circumstances of our 
former introduction ! I am not usually so for¬ 
getful. I must request your forbearance, pro¬ 
mising never again to be guilty of a similar 
fault towards you.” 

Her scrutiny, earnest and puzzled, engaged 
that she would keep her word. The visit passed 
off stiffly, affable as she endeavored to be. She 
felt that there was a mistake, not her own, yet 
that continued inquiry would be unpleasant. 
Ellen was not less perplexed, and more troubled; 
while Cora’s chagrin defied description. She 
took advantage of the earliest opportunity of 
ending the embarrassing scene, and walked 
hurriedly homewards, execrating her folly and 
the unpropitious fate that had enabled the 
Chesters to keep an engagement so long post¬ 
poned. There were more sickening misgivings 
mingled with her discomfiture. 

4 ‘ What will Ellen think ? She will tell Horace! 
What will he do ? What can I say?” 


The straight road of honest, penitent confes¬ 
sion was the last she meditated taking. The 
web of her own inconsiderate weaving was 
about her, choking, blinding, crippling her at 
every turn, and she planned escape by plung¬ 
ing deeper into its intricate windings. Culpable 
as was her confirmed habit of misrepresentation, 
lax as her morals had become through long in¬ 
dulgence in prevarication, she had seldom, if 
ever, manufactured and uttered a deliberate 
lie, such as she laid aw T ay in her heart, ready 
for her betrothed’s hearing and belief against 
his next coming. 

She met him with trepidation, and one 
glimpse of his features assured her that some¬ 
thing weighed upon his spirits. There was a 
single flash of light—the fond beam that always 
greeted her—then the cloud again usurped the 
place of the “clear shining.” It was an un¬ 
speakable relief to the guilty heart when the 
cause of his sadness was announced. The 
speculation of which we have treated upon a 
former page, as having excited his friends’ 
fears, and, in some degree, his apprehensions, 
had been unfortunate. He was likely to lose 
heavily by it—how heavily he could not as 
yet determine ; it might eventuate in a total 
wreck of fortune. Like the strong-hearted man 
and Christian he was, he indulged in no useless 
murmurs at fate, or cowardly misgivings at what 
the future might have in reserve to tax his 
fortitude and strength. Already he was devis¬ 
ing expedients by which he might retrieve his 
failure, if failure it should prove to be. Against 
all reverses he was prepared to struggle bravely, 
except the delay of the union wherein were 
centred his best and proudest hopes. They 
might be obliged to live more plainly than he 
had anticipated, he stated to his ladylove, but, 
if the worst should befall him, he would still 
be able to offer her a comfortable home, and 
together they would wait patiently for the 
dawn of more prosperous days. All that was 
noble in Cora’s nature was drawn forth by this 
appeal. She hastened to disabuse Horace’s 
mind of every apprehension of reluctance on 
her side to fulfil their contract, or repugnance to 
entering the humble dwelling he had described 
as her probable abode for years to come. Her 
regrets were all for him and his disappoint¬ 
ment. In her cheerful constancy, her self-for¬ 
getful love, he found compensation both for 
disappointment and the suspense which was 
yet more harrowing. 

Mr. Manning interrupted the dialogue. He, 
too, was fall of sympathy, and was not quite 
superior to the temptation to repeat his prog- 
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nostications of this very result. “ I wanted to 
caution you, my boy,” lie said, shaking his 
head sagely, “but young people are apt to con¬ 
sider us old fogies as a set of bilious croakers, 
and regard our advice accordingly. Cora here 
can testify, as can my wife and sister, that I 
foresaw this evil from the start. And sharply 
was I taken to task for my opinion, I assure 
you”—nodding at liis daughter. “I won’t re¬ 
peat the womanly arguments that hailed about 
my ears until I was glad to hold my peace.” 

“ Had you addressed your dissuasions to me, 
sir, my course might have been very different,” 
replied Horace, with a searching glance at Cora. 

4 4 1 acted upon the impression that I had your 
cordial approval of my venture, and this mis¬ 
take led me to greater lengths than I originally 
purposed.” 

“It was a mistake, and a singular one,” said 
Mr. Manning. “Why, Cora, you—where has 
the child gone ? I was about to say that she 
could have set you right on that head. There 
is no use in lamenting over what is done and 
cannot be remedied. I am an intruder here, 
to-night, to say to you, my dear fellow, that 
my confidence in you remains unshaken—that 
I have not even the charge of imprudence to 
bring against you. You were a little precipi¬ 
tate, but that is of no consequence. Men of 
twice your years and experience commit greater 
blunders, are guilty of greater rashness every 
day.” Here the old gentleman began to stam¬ 
mer and look embarrassed. “And furthermore, 
Horace, if you do not get well out of this quag¬ 
mire, if all that you have goes by the board, I 
stand ready and able to help you to regain your 
place —an honorable one it is, too—in the mer¬ 
cantile world. Moreover”—hesitating yet more 
woefully — “don’t make yourself wretched— 
that is, unhappy; I mean uncomfortable—with 
fancying any alteration in certain arrange¬ 
ments. You understand ? I commenced life— 
my married life, ahem ?—when I was pretty 
near the foot of the ladder. It’s by far the best 
way.” 

This was a long speech for worthy Mr. Man¬ 
ning, yet Horace had no language, at its close, 
with which to thank him. Deeply affected, he 
wrung his hand, and his moistened eye and 
quivering lip told of gratitude too great to bo 
articulate. 

When Cora re-entered the room, he was alone 
and more composed. Into her ear he poured his 
acknowledgments to and praises of her father. 

“But how strangely you misconceived his 
sentiments touching this luckless business!” 
he remarked, presently. “They appear to 


have been exactly the reverse of what you 
understood. How do you account for this ?” 

“Either I was dull or so perverse in my ideas 
of the subject that I did not and would not com¬ 
prehend, or he is forgetful,” answered Cora, 
readily. 

And this was the woman who, not two months 
previous, had avowed so proudly, “ To him, at 
least, I am no dissembler! ” The broad, shallow 
steps of harmless evasion, unimportant exagge¬ 
ration, and pardonable equivocation had pre¬ 
pared her slowly, but how surely, for sudden 
and deeper plunges into falsehood. The Father 
of lies appreciated his tool, and was master of 
his art. Horace had not the meagre satisfaction 
of knowing how full and remorseful was her 
participation in the trial of feeling and threaten¬ 
ing of pecuniary loss that oppressed him. He 
saw that she suffered, and from some cause be¬ 
yond his power to cure ; and this begot in him 
additional care at a season when his uneasiness 
was already sufficient to crush the spirits and 
energy of an ordinary man. 

While matters were in this state, he had a 
call from Dr. Merrill. This devoted man of 
medicine rarely stepped aside from the routine 
of professional life, unless incited to the extra¬ 
ordinary measure by business of an urgent 
nature. Upon this occasion, before seating 
himself, he broached the subject of his errand. 
Horace’s amazement was profound when the 
theme was prefaced by his sister’s name, and 
it grew apace when he discovered that a serious 
complaint was entered and sustained against 
one whom he had ever regarded as a model of 
discretion. But, as the recital proceeded, he 
perceived, from his prior knowledge of the cir¬ 
cumstances, that, if she had spoken more freely 
than was altogether consistent with prudence, 
she had said nothing unadvisedly. The Doc¬ 
tor’s charge was to this effect: that Miss Miller 
had stated and reiterated publicly, as a fact, 
his ignorance of Constance Remer’s danger, 
when every labored breath was throwing out 
the death-dew upon her brow; had reassured 
her friends, and, through them, the doomed 
patient, when they expressed solicitude at the 
result of her sickness; had allowed her to pass 
into the eternal world unwarned, and without 
the last mournful privilege of saying “Fare¬ 
well” to those who would always lament her 
silent departure. 

“Now, sir,” concluded the irate physician, 
“ I never said that the girl would probably re¬ 
cover. I have not practised medicine—with 
some indifferent skill, as even my enemies 
grant—for twenty-five years, not to know con- 
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sumption when I have it to deal with, hydra- 
headed though it he. I gave up all hope of 
the case in point before I had paid half a 
dozen visits at Mr. Remer’s. You do not re¬ 
quire to be told how far short I should have 
fallen of my duty, if I had openly proclaimed 
my conviction, and advised the parents not to 
waste more money, physic, and pains upon 
their idol. Until the world is as wise as doctors, 
we must work on, with what semblance of con¬ 
fidence we can assume, while the vital spark 
quivers in the body. But do you not see in 
what a light people will eye the physician who 
is as much the dupe of appearances as they are 
themselves ? It is a mortal sin in him to mis¬ 
take the slightest symptom. He ought to fore¬ 
see the end from the beginning, in the most 
complicated malady. Is he not paid to do it ? 

I never exchanged a syllable with your sister 
upon the subject of the deceased’s illness, nor 
do I guess who was her authority for the state¬ 
ment she lias circulated of my judgment in the 
case. There was one who could have told her 
a totally different story, and the evidence of this 
person I am prepared to adduce at any moment. 
The afternoon preceding Miss Remer’s death, I 
imparted my impressions—my certainty, rather 
—of her actual condition to Miss Cora Man¬ 
ning—” 

“To whom?” exclaimed Horace, starting from 
his seat. “I beg your pardon ! Did you say 
Miss Manning ?” 

“I did. Chancing to encounter her on my 
way home, after the last visit I made Con¬ 
stance’s sick chamber, I answered her inquiries 
as to her friend’s health in the most candid 
style I could command; told her, in so many 
words, that she was near her end; that it would 
not surprise me if she did not live through the 
night. She was shocked, of course, so visibly 
overcome that I had to warn her against be¬ 
traying her alarm to its object, pointing out 
the evil effects of such a useless revelation at 
that late hour. She acquiesced in my prudent 
suggestion, and I left her at Mr. Remer’s door. 

It is impossible that she should have forgotten 
the substance of our conversation. If you de¬ 
mand her evidence, I trust that she is enough 
my friend to afford it, at my request.” 

“It is unnecessary—quite superfluous,” re¬ 
joined Horace, hastily. “I have heard all I 
want, and more.” 

Commanding himself by a strenuous effort, 
he pledged his word for the contradiction, and, 
if practicable, the suppression of a report so 
detrimental to the Doctor’s professional pride 
and interests, and they parted amicably. I 


The wave that tears the breach in the dyke 
prepares the way for the surge of its mightier 
and more disastrous successor. Horace still sat 
over his neglected ledger, his head resting upon 
his hands, buried in the painful train of thought 
forced upon him by Dr. Merrill’s communica¬ 
tion, when a letter was brought to him. As 
he broke the seal mechanically, another missive 
fell from within it. He read the first. Gossips 
are proverbially thick-skinned, or magnani¬ 
mously indifferent to the prickles they rub 
against in their quest after the truth, which, 
we may remark, in passing, is seldom “the 
whole truth,” and still more rarely “nothing 
but the truth.” Miss Healy’s sensitive spirit 
made her an exception to the general law of 
imperturbability. She “had her feelings,” 
she was fond of saying. Those who were ac¬ 
quainted with her idiosyncrasies hinted that 
she had her spites also, and that this class of 
emotions often reached a pitch of virulence and 
obstinacy exceedingly unbecoming in so public- 
spirited an individual, the pretended dispas¬ 
sionate benefactress of the community blessed 
in being her abiding-place. Horace had fairly 
earned a share in her rancorous recollection. 
Stung to the quick by his open disdain for her, 
as exhibited at divers times and in sundry 
places, especially and most offensively at Mrs. 
Williams’ soiree, the aggrieved spinster had 
sought through her well-supplied arsenal for 
an instrument of torture that might suitably 
avenge her for the indignity offered. Iiis love 
for his betrothed was his most vulnerable point, 
and this chimed in well with her inclination, 
for Cora, albeit several degrees less obnoxious 
than her lover, was by no means a favorite 
with this fastidious lady. In Fred Williams 
she found a not unwilling accessory to her plot 
of humbling both the haughty Horace and her 
who had, to the gentleman’s notion, displayed 
inexcusably degenerate taste in receiving the 
devotion of his rival. The ci-devant beau had, 
fortunately for the success of their machina¬ 
tions, preserved one memento of the juvenile 
engagement which, the reader may not be 
astonished to learn, had once existed between 
himself and Cora Manning. This souvenir, 
whether accidentally overlooked in the return 
of letters at Mr. Manning’s command, or with¬ 
held purposely, was evidence unimpeachable 
of the fact and the character of said connec¬ 
tion. It was nothing less than a letter penned 
in Cora’s own hand, addressed to her boy-gal¬ 
lant, and glowing with all the inconsiderate 
ardor of a love-lorn maiden in her sixteenth 
year. 
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Thrs was the effusion which Horace Miller’s 
burning gaze now scanned; its every line brand¬ 
ing with the grossest deceit and direct menda¬ 
city the being he had worshipped as near akin 
to angelic natures. Hailing as its phrases of 
undisguised tenderness were to his proud, deli¬ 
cate spirit, this was as nothing in comparison 
with the blighting conviction that his idol was 
the basest clay—one for whom his pity must be 
mingled with contempt. 

u If she had but told me ! if she had owned 
the truth, were it a thousand times more hu¬ 
miliating, I would have loved her all the same,” 
he groaned to his sister, that night; “I said 
this to her when I made inquiry about this 
early folly—for it was only a folly, Ellen—the 
fanciful dream of a sentimental school-girl. 
The whole sin was in its concealment, in the 
premeditated deception of him who hid nothing 
from her. I have not deserved this at her 
hands.” 

Ellen was much moved, but less surprised 
than her brother; the scales had not fallen so 
suddenly from her eyes. Feeling that all might 
as well be told ; that the wisest and most mer¬ 
ciful policy towards the sufferer was to complete 
his disenchantment by abundance of testimony, 
she related her story. To her, the scene in 
which Cora and Mary Chester had acted such 
different parts was but the commencement of 
similar developments, the key to incidents 
hitherto inexplicable, each illustrative of this 
heinous defect in the disposition and conduct 
of the misguided girl. 


And thus Cora Manning lost lover and friend, 
gaining in their place a memory replete with 
wretchedness and shame unavailing ; the blind 
commiseration of those cognizant of the pun¬ 
ishment, and not the sin ; the displeasure and 
distrust of the few whose esteem she most 
valued; the lasting reprobation of him con¬ 
cerning whom, and in whose behalf, she had 
sacrificed more of truth than for any other cause 
or creature besides. For was it not to screen 
their loves from the profanation of vulgar re¬ 
mark, that the lie of policy slipped from her 
tongue ere she was alive to its formation in 
thought ? that she might shine brighter, stand 
higher in the respect of him and his, was not 
the tinsel lie of vanity paraded ? to spare him a 
feather’s weight of vexation, an atom of added 
care, had not the lie of affection been earnest 
and repeated ? to escape his anger, to retain 
his love, was the lie of fright a whit less plausi¬ 
ble and convincing than the rest ? Truly, her 
labors had been neither few nor small, and here 
was their reward ! The fly in the ointment had 
fulfilled its mission, and the once exulting pos¬ 
sessor of the precious casket flung it from him 
with sorrowful loathing. 

Would that the tale were all fiction, or that 
it treated of the only golden phial thus polluted 
into a rank offence to those who, in this age of 
gaudy coloring and intense refraction, still cher¬ 
ish, as one of the holiest of sentiments, a genu¬ 
ine Heaven-commanded love of truth, for itself 
and as it is. 


BLUNDERS OF BEHAVIOR CORRECTED. 

CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Absence of Mind. —Lord Chesterfield, in his 
* 1 Advice to his Son,” justly characterizes an 
absent man as unfit for business or conversa¬ 
tion. Absence of mind is usually affected, and 
springs in most cases from a desire to be thought 
abstracted in profound contemplations. The 
world, however, gives a man no credit for vast 
ideas who exhibits absence when he should be 
attentive, even to trifles. The world is right 
in this, and I would implore every studious 
youth to forget that he is studious when he en¬ 
ters company. I have seen many a man, who 
would have made a bright character otherwise, 
affect a foolish reserve, remove himself as far 
from others as possible, and, in a mixed assem¬ 
bly, where social prattle or sincere conversation 


enlivened the hearts of the company, sit by 
himself abstracted in a book. * It is foolish, and, 
what is worse for the absentee, it looks so. A 
hint on this subject is sufficient, and we do hint 
that abstractedness of manner should never be 
exhibited; the greatest geniuses have ever 
been attentive to trifles when it so behooved 
them. 

Accomplishments are by some considered too 
trifling for their attention, but no person de¬ 
sirous of the enjoyments of social life can spurn 
them without paying the penalty. Men of 
business are frequently denied the leisure ne¬ 
cessary to render themselves moderately pro¬ 
ficient in continental languages, music, dancing, 
and the arts of pleasing. Yet such things are 
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essential, and add very much to our enjoyments; 
they tend to refine the nature, and form links 
of connection between persons of all ages, sexes, 
and dispositions. It is our duty to encourage 
everything of a refining nature, so long as we 
lose in the pursuit none of the solid excellencies 
of character ; and, by a proper attention to 
such things, we insure for ourselves reception 
in quarters where we should be obnoxious 
without them. These acquisitions are equally 
important to both sexes, though those of the 
masculine gender are most guilty of the blunder 
of setting them at naught. 

Affectation is more prevalent than people 
care to own. Ladies are terribly given to this 
folly. One affects not to know the color of 
money, unless it be pin money, and then her 
wits are unusually sharp. Another is so fash¬ 
ionable in her tastes, that she thinks it elegant 
to take no interest in her husband’s affairs ; so 
that whether he prosper or fail in life seems all 
the same to her. I know a lady who has lately 
adopted the affectation of ignorance—a strange 
kind of affectation, certainly. If she should 
hear a remark from a scientific man, in explana¬ 
tion of some curious natural phenomenon, she 
will toss her head aside, and, with a benign but 
unmeaning smile, say, i ‘Indeed! I don’t un¬ 
derstand such things.” We do not seek for 
blue-stockings, but really we cannot do without 
common sense ; and the pride of ignorance, 
whether it be fashionable or not, must be looked 
upon as a blunder of tremendous import. The 
affectation of superior wisdom is equally objec¬ 
tionable. If a person tells you something you 
already know, you are not to inform him in the 
middle of his story that you know it already. 
It is a mark of a most vulgar mind to parade 
your knowledge on any occasion, or seek repute 
in society as a person of great attainments. 
Some ardent young students are apt to interlard 
their conversation with scientific terms and ex¬ 
planations, and with quotations innumerable 
from out-of-the-way books. Such things are 
well enough in moderation ; but if not tempered 
as to time and place, stamp the individual as 
conceited. I knew a man who, in every respect 
but one, was a model of deportment and sound 
sense ; but in the one blunder of which he was 
guilty he managed on every possible occasion 
to mar the esteem in which he was everywhere 
held. He was a profound chemist, and on all 
subjects ready and well informed, but he intro¬ 
duced chemistry into his conversation so fre¬ 
quently, and soared to such ethereal heights in 
his theoretic speculations, that his presence was 


at last dreaded. The ladies looked at him in 
awe, the frivolous young men jeered and tit¬ 
tered, and he was known at last by the sobri¬ 
quet of the “Oxygen Nuisance.” But, though 
few persons carry their conceit so far as this, 
too many of us are weak enough to think that 
what we especially delight in must prove 
equally acceptable to all we meet; and affecta¬ 
tion, in thi3 respect, must be guarded against 
by all who desire to conduct themselves in so¬ 
ciety so as to be respected and esteemed. 

Affectation of superiority is worse still, be¬ 
cause it galls the feelings of those to whom it is 
offered. In company with an inferior, never let 
him feel his inferiority. Ail employer, who 
invites his confidential clerk to his house, 
should treat him in every way the same as his 
most distinguished guest. No reference to 
business should be made, and anything in the 
shape of command avoided. It is very easy, by 
a look, a word, the mode of reception, or other¬ 
wise, to advertise to the other guests, “ This is 
my clerk,” or, “The person I now treat as a 
guest was yesterday laboring in my service 
but such a thing would lower the host more 
than it would annoy the guest. Before Burns 
had arrived at his high popularity, he was once 
invited by some puffed up lairds to dine, in 
order that they might have the gratification of 
hearing the poet sing one of his own songs. 
Burns was shown into the servants’ hall, and 
left to dine with the menials. After dinner he 
was invited to the drawing-room, and, a glass 
of wine being handed to him, requested to sing 
one of his own songs. He immediately gave 
his entertainers that thrilling assertion of inde¬ 
pendence, “A man’s a man for a’ that,” and 
left the moment he had finished, his heart em¬ 
bittered at patronage offered in a manner so 
insulting to his poverty. 

If you take pains to mortify a man, to make 
him feel that he occupies an inferior station, 
that he stands below you in abilities, rank, or 
fortune, you offer him an insult, which, though 
he may be too much of a gentleman to resent, 
nevertheless he is sure to feel, and for which 
none of your kindnesses are a compensation. 
An inferior is even entitled to superior attention, 
that he may not have even the fear of being 
slighted; and, above all things, that he have 
sufficient confidence in himself to mingle freely 
in conversation. True politeness consists in 
making everybody happy about you, and to do 
otherwise is a proof of an uncultivated nature. 

Affjronts are to be borne more patiently than 
we are wont to bear them. To resent an afiront 
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is usually wrong, and for these reasons : We are 
not always sure that an affront was intended, 
in which case resentment must he built upon 
error. We are not to carry in our breasts re¬ 
membrance of every wrong, for we know not 
liow many we ourselves unconsciously commit 
on others. If we cannot bear with trifling 
annoyances, we must shun human society alto¬ 
gether, for it is a mixture of such with grati¬ 
fications. Nature gives us corn with the chaff 
on, and in men she presents us with some paltry 
characters which we must tolerate. Besides, to 
take notice of every trifling annoyance shows 
too great a study of trifles, quite apart from the 
dignified bearing of gentlemanly conduct. Do 
not notice every offence, and you will not have 
many to trouble you. 

Ball-Room. —Everybody knows it is a blun¬ 
der to enter a ball-room with the head covered; 
but everybody does not know that it is equally 
so to enter immediately after smoking, when 
every lady you speak to must put up with the 
Stygian fumes of your tainted breath. As to 
the elegancies of salutation, address, and so 
forth, every person who enters a ball-room 
must be sufficiently prepared beforehand, by 
having mingled in genteel society ; such things 
cannot be taught in words. Those who can 
dance know all the forms of ball-room courtesy ; 
but these are apt to commit blunders unless 
they study to please. Those unused to the 
ball-room should enter it with confidence, seek 
a partner, and after one or two dances leave. 
After leading your partner to a seat, leave her, 
but not abruptly ; if you burden her with your 
society, she may fail in getting another partner. 
Young men, who have not had much experience 
in polite circles, are sometimes so enamored 
of a lady, after one or two dances, as to con¬ 
tinue their companionship throughout the even- 
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ing. This is a great eiror ; you seek a partner 
for the dance only, and not for companionship 
and conversation. Do not lounge about the 
seats as a looker-on, or you will be counted a 
bore. Should a lady express a wish not to 
dance, it is impolite to press her; and it is 
equally impolite to look after a certain lady as 
a partner, to haunt her, as it were, when per¬ 
haps she may not have the same desire to dance 
with you that you have for her. When a lady 
has engaged to dance with you, you are not to 
afflict her with your society as a matter of 
course ; indeed, to sit with your partner for any 
length of time is a mark of ill-breeding. It is 
the thorough mingling of persons one with an¬ 
other that constitutes the charm of the ball¬ 


room, and cliques and conversations are to be 
avoided. Relativesand lovers should associate 
as little as possible in the dance ; and a man 
should but seldom, except in very homely par¬ 
ties, dance with his wife. Greetings in the ball¬ 
room should be quietly performed, so as not to 
attract attention. 

Ladies are generally an fait in ball-room eti¬ 
quette ; but having once or twice seen a lady 
rambling in the room by herself, I will here 
hint, for the benefit of my fair readers, that a 
lady should not leave her seat to cross the 
room, or speak to a friend, unless accompanied 
by a gentleman. A little observation, and a 
modest confidence, will enable any person to 
acquire ease and elegance in parties where 
dancing is going on. 

Childken. —Almost every parent commits the 
blunder of making too much of his children in 
the presence of visitors. It is very pardonable 
in fond mothers, but papas are the most sub¬ 
ject to make themselves ridiculous on this 
score. Remember the old motto about regard¬ 
ing your geese as swans, and do not thrust 
your children on your visitors as prodigies of 
beauty, eccentricity, and excellence. The other 
extreme is just as bad ; and to thrust your 
children from the room, or to treat them harshly 
in the presence of others, makes you look as if 
you were ashamed of them. Still, as a rule, 
children should not be obtruded on the atten¬ 
tion of visitors, or made to exhibit their parts 
to those who feel compelled to praise even in 
spite of disapprobation. A friend of mine often 
burdens me with anecdotes of his boy’s roguery, 
and this in presence of the boy himself. Where¬ 
upon the child, fired with parental approval, 
begins to pinch and pummel me, much to my 
annoyance ; though I can bear this better than 
I can to hear my friend talk of his son’s mu¬ 
sical predilections, which always lead the 
youngster to a sham pianoforte performance 
with his fingers on the table, or to the humming 
of some tune in a tone loud enough to stop all 
conversation. 

Cleanliness of person is a distinguishing 
trait of every well-bred person ; and this not 
on state occasions only, but at all times, even 
at home. It is a folly to sit by the fire in a 
slovenly state, consoling one’s self with the re¬ 
mark, “ Nobody will call to-day.” Should 
somebody call, we are in no plight to receive 
them, and otherwise it is an injury to the cha¬ 
racter to allow slovenly habits to control us 
even when we are unseen. 





MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOB OF <r T 

CHAPTER I. 

“ SINGLE GENTLEMEN PREFERRED. ’’ 

[As Pennyville grew larger and more fashion¬ 
able, the business of the new milliner from 
Boston rapidly increased, while very many of 
Miss Slimmens’s oldest and most reliable cus¬ 
tomers deserted the little shop, climbing up a 
pair of stairs to give their patronage to the 
showy establishment whose windows flaunted 
nearly the whole stock of the possessor, above 
the first-floor dry-goods store of brick, new, 
and three stories high, which had now become 
the centre of attraction to the feminine portion 
of the village—flaunted its stock right in the 
ancient face of the weather-worn sign across 
the way. This was too much for human nature, 
and especially woman nature, to endure. There 
is a time when “patience ceases to be a virtue.’’ 
Miss Slimmens felt that that time had arrived ; 
and, two years after that tragic event which 
made such melancholy inroads upon her heart 
and fortune, the shop was closed, the sign was 
taken down, and the Boston milliner was left 
in possession of the field. Let not her sympa¬ 
thizers suppose from this that Miss Slimmens 
was vanquished. To that indomitable spirit 
there was no such word as fail. A card which 
appeared in the Pennyville Eagle will explain 
her purposes sufficiently to those able to appre¬ 
ciate the advantages which such a step must 
insure to a lady of her business habits and 
matrimonial aspirations :— 

“Wanted.— A few genteel young men, as 
boarders, at No. 90 Washington Street, by a 
lady without family, who has more room than 
she requires. All the comforts of a home 
secured. Single gentlemen preferred.” 

Our fair friend had run some risk, as she had 
been obliged to invest quite a large part of the 
money which the sale of her stock in trade, 
etc. brought in fitting up the establishment 
indicated in the advertisement as No. 90. Dora, 
poor child, had lost her mother, and, being 
without other friend or protector in the world, 
had accepted the offer of her mistress to re¬ 
main with her, assisting in the superintendence 
of the household as a compensation for her 
keeping.] 

Yes, gentlemen, I really trust we shall; I trust 
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we shall get along admirality together. I de¬ 
pend upon you both for guidance and support. 
Hitherto, my efforts to obtain a compensation 
have been principally among my own sex; and, 
although there are a few honorable exceptions, 
I must say, as a general thing, women are dread¬ 
fully down upon one of their own sex who is 
struggling for a livelihood, especially when, 
like the one who is now before you, she is timid 
and unexperienced. I wonder if I shall ever, 
in my maturer years, arrive at an age when I 
shall be less sensitive and more capable of 
taking care of myself? Oh, gentlemen, I have 
suffered ; but it “boots not to remember” the 
past. With the sweetest of Boston’s many 
bards, let me exclaim :—• 

“Oh, faint not, in a world like this, 

And thon shalt know, ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong!” 

What’s that you remarked, Mr. Little ? You 
think this butter must have suffered ? Oh, Mr. 
Little, how sharp you are, now—he ! he ! I 
was not aware that it had the slightest unplea¬ 
sant flavor; and my digestive faculties have 
always been considered rather too critical. I 
paid the highest market price for it. But that’s 
only one of many instances of liow an unpro¬ 
tected female is imposed upon. How did you 
say you took your tea, Mr. Grayson ? Without 
sugar or milk? I declare, what a curious co¬ 
incidence ! Why, that’s the way I take mine ! 
It ’s the only way to take tea, don’t you think 
so ? All true lovers of 

“The cup which cheers, but not depreciates,” 

as “Gray’s Elegy,” I think it is, has it, consider 
its delicate aurora injured by any addition. 
What’s that, Mr. Little ? Old people are apt 
to take it without, but, for your part, give you 
plenty of the fixings along with it ? Oh, cer- 
tingly, as much as you choose. But I’m sure 
Mr. Grayson is not old, if lie is a widower. 
How old are you, Mr. Grayson, if it isn’t a 
secret ? Rising of forty, perhaps ? Fifty-six ! 
just twice my age. I never should have guessed 
it in the world. But I’m glad there’s somebody 
who has arrived at maturity to give an air of 
dignity to our circle. We shall be a very plea¬ 
sant family, I trust. I shall do my best to study 
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the tastes and peculiarities of each, in order to 
consult- them. 

A daughter of mine ! Dora a daughter of 
mine ! Oh, Mr. Grayson, you know not what 
you ask. Nothing hut your being a stranger 
in this vicinity excuses so strange a question. 
Surely, you must have noticed that I am ac¬ 
costed by the prognostic of Miss Slimmens. 
I am unmarried, and have ever been, Mr. Gray¬ 
son ; my heart is still my own, my affections 
are virgin as the unkissed bloom upon the 
grape. Vergin’ upon fifty, did you say, Mr. 
Little ? I’m sure I don’t understand you, and 
it ’s well for you that I don’t. Besides, Dora 
is too old to be a child of mine. We are gene¬ 
rally taken to be sisters. She has a good deal 
of my expression about the mouth and eyes— 
the same sort of smile. You speak true ; she 
lias a sweet countenance. We are said to re¬ 
semble each other considerably, although we 
are no relation. She’s a poor girl, without 
father or mother, that I ’ve taken and made 
what she is. She ’s my adopted sister, now; 
and if I do well in the boarding-house, I intend 
to take her in as pardner before the end of the 
year, which will be doing a good deal, for she 
won’t have as much to put in the general stock 
as would buy a dozen of eggs, whilst I’ve 
already infested nigh on to a thousand dollars. 
Have some of the chipped beef, Mr. Turner— 
do! Won’t you have some more, Mr. Little? 
You ’re not fond of chips ? he ! he ! I’ve 
always heard you were a witty person, but I 
hope you won’t be too severe at my expense. 
Yes, Dora’s a nice girl, but she’s poor, awfully 
poor. If anybody thought of marrying her, I 
don’t know where the wedding-dress would 
come from. It ’s a terrible pity she wasn’t 
born an heiress, like myself. What’s that, 
Mr. Little ? I might lend her my bridal-robes, 
if she should chance to want ’em ? Real l v, 
now, I wasn’t aware that I had any ; I cut ’em 
up for bunnit-silk months ago ; besides, what 
should you know about ’em, when they’ve 
never seen the light to this blessed day, and I 
keep the key of the chest myself? And as for 
that matter, he’s only jesting, Mr. Grayson, as 
I never had any bridal-robes, of course, seeing 
I never was married. Dear me, it’s uncomfort¬ 
ably warm here ; don’t you find it so ? Brid¬ 
get, open that door, and bring some more bread 
—one slice, and cut it in two, mind, girl. Don’t 
you see the plates are empty ? 

Yes, gentlemen, I trust we shall prove to be 
kindred spirits. There is nothing more absorb¬ 
ing to the contemplation than a united family 
circle, where congenial aspirations bind them 


together. I am young to assume the responsi¬ 
bility of feeding and clothing—of course, I am 
speaking metaphistically of the clothing—so 
many of the opposite sex ; but I intend to en¬ 
deavor to fulfil the charge—to be a sister to you 
all. I hope my example will be such as to keep 
the younger members of this interesting group 
in the rectified path of probable and truth. If 
any of you stand in need of advice, come to me. 
If any of you wish sliirt-buttons replaced, come 
to me. If any of you ever feel lonely, and in 
need of the tender constellations of home, come 
to me. If any of you wish your cravats and 
pocket-handkerchiefs hemmed, come to me. It 
shall be done freely and without charge. My 
object in establishing this boarding-house lias 
not been simply to make money—to feed like 
a coroner on the hearts of my victims, charging 
them a high price and giving them cheap pro¬ 
visions in return, while I withhold that sym¬ 
pathy and intimacy which is more precious 
than bread and meat. My principal object has 
been to establish a home —a place where young 
men, away from their mothers, may find, for a 
moderate reimbursement, the comforts to which 
they were accustomed before they left the shel¬ 
ter of their childhood’s roof. So plausible an 
object ought to succeed. I feel that it will. 
Already, at this, our first meal, I'count before 
me six of the most respectable young gentlemen 
of Pennyville, and this interesting stranger, who 
intends to become a permeate residence, and 
who has brought along with him initials of the 
highest character. I have forebodings that I 
shall succeed beyond my fondest anticipations. 
In the mean time, my rent is high, and provi¬ 
sions—as you are aware, Mr. Turner, being in 
the grocery business — are very dear; which 
accounts for the price I have fixed upon as the 
weekly remuneration for what you receive. I 
would fain allow filthy lucre to remain unmen¬ 
tioned in my plans, but, as long as this cannot 
be, I know that to your noble and generous 
minds it will be a pleasure to contribute towards 
the support of an unprotected female obliged to 
abandon the millinery business to which she 
had clung for the last—five years ; and that a 
dollar more or less will never be weighed in 
the balance by those of you who have sisters, 
or who expect to have wives. 

Yes, gentlemen, I throw myself—really, Mr. 
Little, you drink considerable tea for a young 
man. This is your fourth cup, I believe. If 
you don’t look out, you ’ll be sallow ,and with¬ 
ered up before you know it; too much tea is 
bad for young people. What ’s that ? Am I 
a very great tea-drinker ? No, of course I’m 
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not; two cups is enough for me, at my age. 
When I get to he forty, maybe I ’ll feel the 
need of more. They say tea makes people grow 
old dieifuly fast; and sugar in it spoils the teeth. 
’Twould be a pity for your teeth to go, Mr. Lit¬ 
tle ; they ’re beautiful now. He l he 1 thank 
you ! mine are pretty good. I’ve been told— 
hey l better than they used to be several years 
ago ? Why yes, I’ve no doubt they ’re better 
than they were when I was sheddin’ my first 
set. Children’s teeth is apt to be irregular 
about that time. Won’t you have some more 
of the preserves, Mr. Grayson ? Don’t be back¬ 
ward about saying so, if you will, for Bridget 
can bring in some, if anybody wishes ’em. 
There’s plenty in the cellar. 

Well, gentlemen, our first meal together has 
taken place. This is an important error in my 
life. Please remember that the parlor is al¬ 
ways at your service. I shall generally be there 
myself, evenings, to give it a familiar aspect. 
There’s a guitar in there—I- play on it myself 
some—have been learning lately on purpose to 
add another charm to home . I sing some. So 
does Dora. I should be happy to take a duet 
with any of you, at anytime. I’ve also got a 
bodoor. It’s right back of the parlor. It was 
originally invented for a bed-room, but, as I told 
Dora, a bodoor would be more appropriate. 
They ’re quite the style. And then they have 
such a reclusive air. They ’re a sweet place to 
retire to when one has something to confide, or 
feel weary of the prometheas throng. It will 
be one of my favorite hounts. If any one needs 
advice, or has got the headache, or anything to 
confide or mistrust, he is welcome to Alvira’s 
bodoor. 


CHAPTER II. 

SHE IS CONFIDENTIAL WITH DORA. 

We’re getting on swimmingly, Dora. It’s 
a money-making business, when it’s managed 
right—better, on the hull, than fixing over old 
bunnits. I’ve cleared nigh on to eighteen 
dollars this week, over and above all expenses. 
And then, you see, child, our chances for re¬ 
ceiving the attentions of the opposite sex are 
so much better. You ’re too much in your 
infancy, as it were, to attach much importance 
to this advantage yet, but the time ’ll come 
when you’ll depreciate it as it deserves. W 7 hy, 
the gentlemen scarcely take their eyes off you, 
when you ’re at table ! They don’t eat much 
more than half the usual amount. But I don’t 
mind that; what I consider is your interests ; 


and that’s why I’ve decided that you’d better 
not eat at the general table. You ’re too modest 
a girl, too much like me, to wish to be the sine¬ 
cure of so many young men’s eyes. I hate it 
myself, like poison; but of course somebody 
must reside at the head of the table, and so 
I’m actually impelled to. It goes against the 
grain, though I ’m getting a little used to it. 
You shall have some of the best of vittals 
saved, and be waited on like the rest of us, 
but I guess you’d better eat by yourself. 

That puts me in mind! I’ve invited Mr. 
Barker to bring in his flute, and we ’ll get up 
a concert this evening. I’m glad so many of 
the boarders have musical abilities ; it’s such 
a nice way of getting ’em into the parlor of 
evenings. Mr. Little ’s promised to keep his 
violin over here after this, and not at the store. 
He makes it an excuse for staying out evenings 
that he’s practising ; but once get his violin 
here, and we ’ll know what’s really going on. 
He ’s the handsomest young man in Penny ville 
—Mr. Little is. Don’t you think so ? But he 
says such impertinent things, and keeps the 
boarders laughing at things that he says, which 
I can’t overhear. I declare I’d give him his 
walking-ticket, if he didn’t pay such a good 
price for that front room, and if I hadn’t hopes 
that he’d some time come round and yield to 
the fascinations which somebody flings around 
him. There, Dora, you needn’t turn so red; 
of course I wasn’t thinking of a ppor girl like 
yourself catching Hal Little yet awhile. Mr. 
Barker’s got a real talent for music. You can’t 
think how pleased he was to discover that I 
sung and played the guitar. He said he should 
frequently join me in a duet. He asked me 
what were my favorite songs. I told him 
Moore’s melodies ; he said they were also his’n. 
He said he should be delighted to hear me sing 
“Love’s Young Dream” or the “Last Rose of 
Summer,” dressed in character. W r asn’t that 
a charming idea ? I’m determined to carry it 
out; though I think I should prefer “Love’s 
Young Dream” to the other, as more appro- 
brious. I’m going to surprise him some time 
soon, by making an appointment to meet me 
in my bodoor, and, when he enters, find me 
sitting upon a pile of cushions, with my guitar 
in my lap, dressed in Oriental custom, as Moore 
describes some of his heroines. Which would 
you choose, if you were me ? I’ve always 
thought you ’d good taste, Dora, and I shall be 
likely to abide by your decision. 

And oh, Dora, I’ve got a secret to tell you—> 
one of the greatest secrets of my life. You 
can’t think how queer it makes me feel to be 
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having such a secret to confide. I don’t know 
as anything will come of it, hut it looks very 
much like it. And what makes it so delightful 
is the mystery which encircles it. I don’t know 
when anything so mysterious has ever before 
happened to me. Look here ! I found this in 
the sugar-bowl this morning. I was rather 
late, and several of the boarders had taken 
their places before I arrived ; so I don’t know 
who to lay it to. "Wasn’t that a sweet deposi¬ 
tory for a love-letter ?—such an antique idea ! 
When I took it out, I glanced around, but no¬ 
body looked the least conscientious. Mr. Little 
was carving the beef-steak as if it never would 
come in two, and, in fact, it was rather tough. 
Mr. Barker was looking at me as innocent as if 
nothing but coffee was in his thoughts, and the 
rest were just as usual. Do you know the hand¬ 
writing? Neither do I. It’s a nice plain hand, 
isn’t it ? I didn’t venture to read it until break¬ 
fast was over and I had taken refuse in my 
bodoor. My heart palpitated uncommonly fast 
as I broke the seal. See here ! it’s poetry. It 
seems to be a parable of 4 4 The Yale of Avoca,” 
a great favorite of mine, which I was singing to 
Mr. Barker night before last, which makes me 
guess he is the author, though two other gentle¬ 
men were present at the time, either of which 
may have been the one. How I wish I knew ! 
But of course I shall find out. I intend to 
ascertain, this evening, to a certainty whether 
it was Mr. Barker. It was one of the objects I 
had in view when I invited him to a solitary 
duet in my bodoor to-night. It’s nearly time 
now, and he’s very punctual; but I guess we ’ll 
have time to peruse it. It is called 

THE MEETING OF THE LOVERS. 

There is not in this wide world a maiden so sweet 
As the one in whose "bosom all gentle thoughts meet. 

Oh, the last rays of feeling and life must depart 

Ere the bloom of that maiden shall fade from my heart! 

Vet it was not that Nature had oyer her spread 
The purest of pearl-white and brightest of red ; 

’Twas not her soft magic of beauty or youth— 

’Twas something quite different from such things, in 
truth! 

’Twas that she, the beloved of my bosom, was near — 
That she made even common provisions seem dear; 

And I felt how the best charms of life may increase 
When we have them served up by a Goddess of Grease. 

Sweet maiden Alvira, how calm could I rest 
In thy bo—door of sweets, with the one I love best, 
Where the storms which we feel in this cold world 
should cease, 

And where love and economy mingle in peace. 

Now, some people might object, Dora, to the 
practical tone of what I have read you, but for 
my part I have ever thought that a proper 


medicum was the one to be preserved. It is a 
precept upon which I have ever acted, with one 
exception, to which you are better knowing 
than anybody else, save the villain who caused 
me to make such a fool of myself. When I’ve 
decided to my own satisfaction who placed ’em 
in the sugar-bowl, I’m going to return an an¬ 
swer in the saucer of his teacup. I’ve got one 
nearly finished now. If Mr. Barker’s the one, 
I ’ll find it out before ten o’clock this night. I 
thought he looked a little sensitive at the table 
this noon. I saw Mr. Little winking at him— 
yes, actually winking—although he didn’t mean 
me to see it. If he wasn’t so provoking good- 
looking and liberal, I declare I believe I’d let 
that best room to the first application. I wish 
you’d see if my guitar is in tune ; you can get 
it in tune so much quicker than I can, and the 
clock ’s striking seven now. 

There ! I hear his voice in the parlor now. I 
wonder why he don’t come immediately into 
the bodoor. He and them others are in a great 
glee about something ; I hope it isn’t about the 
corned beef we had for dinner. Mr. Little said 
he had become so permanently corned since 
he’d been put upon rations, that reports to his 
disadvantage had already become freely circu¬ 
lated in Pennyville ; and Mr. Turner said he 
was afraid we had all been guilty of cannibal¬ 
ism without knowing it; he was confident we 
had been living off of Lot’s wife for a week. I 
shall have to have fowls to-morrow, I perceive, 
though I didn’t appear to hear ’em. 

There, Dora, he ’s pitching his flute now. I 
think he plays like a second Morpheus. Do 
hear how sweetly he runs up the gamut. He’s 
an ostrich in himself. Oh, if it should prove to 
be him who wrote—Dora, dear, he’s coming 
this way. Hadn’t you better slip down in the 
kitchen, and see how Bridget’s doing the knives ? 
I’m dreadfully afraid she puts the handles in 
hot water. And after that you may count the 
towels she’s ironed, and then you may—well, 
no matter what—go to your room, if you want 
to. I ’ll tell you to-morrow the result of our— 
hurry, child, and shut that door securely after 
you ; I ’hi getting to be dreadfully sensitive to 
drafts. 

(To be continued.) 

-- 

Arabian Proverbs. —By six causes a fool 
may be known : Anger without cause ; speech 
without profit; change without motive; in¬ 
quiry without an object; putting trust in a 
stranger ; and wanting capacity to distinguish 
between friend and foe. 
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NOT ALL A WAIF. 


BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 


The groves were God’s first temple. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplications. Bryant. 

And would it were yet even so ! Would that 
the groves and fields resounded with the praises 
of the Infinite, as in the days of our patriarchal 
fathers! Then would pure and undefiled re¬ 
ligion course the veins of the multitude ; and 
then would clean offerings ascend a holocaust to 
the throne of the Most High, despite the human 
harrier erected by the vassals of the Evil One. 

We look around us, and we behold rich 
Gothic temples, with spires reaching to the 
very azure of the firmament, and we are told 
that they were erected to the honor and glory 
of God ; and we behold a vast multitude, robed 
in black gowns, said to be ministers of the 
everlasting Gospel (?) We hear, too, of pure 
and unde filed religion ; but where and what is 
it ? Religion—the spirit of Christianity—we 
know, places all mankind upon a level. It 
touches the heart of the proud man, and he 
becomes humble as a little child; it touches 
the heart of the sensualist, and he becomes 
pure and heavenly ; it touches the heart of the 
revengeful, and he breathes the spirit of charity; 
it touches the chain of caste, and it melts; it 
strikes the idols of Dagon, the fetters of the 
slave, and they fall to the ground; it smiles 
upon this human wilderness, pours its rays into 
the homes of the poor, and the inhabitants 
thereof sing with joy, even as did the u morn¬ 
ing stars.” Such is the happy effect of pure 
religion, even as it existed in the days of the 
Saviour and his apostles. 0 sweet effulgence 
of the patriarchal ages ! when Jubal’s timbrel 
sounded, and the harp of David toned the 
praises of the living God ! 

But this apology of modern times ! what does 
it perform ? or what does it portend ? 

“ Many and sharp the mournful ills 
Inwoven with our frame ; 

More pointed still we make ourselves 
Kegret, remorse, and shame!” 

Bo sang the poet, many years ago ; but we 
fear this false spirit of Christianity is doing 
VOL. lx.— 4 


more : it is carrying souls to the very brink of 
destruction, if not to eternal damnation. Tom 
Paine and Voltaire-ism is usurping the place 
of that which maketh man “live,” though 
“ dead I” 

Fashionable religion—so to use the term—is 
monopolizing that which is pure and undefiled; 
is wilfully controverting the breathings of the 
God-man—“The poor have the Gospel preached 
to them;” and it is sacrilegiously profaning 
temples said to be erected to the worship of the 
living God I Tergiversation is useless when 
facts speak for themselves ; for, do we not be¬ 
hold men and women—mere mortals—in fash¬ 
ion’s livery clad, carrying their offerings of 
broadcloth, silk, and perfumery to these high, 
towering and art-bedazzled edifices, and there 
bowing their haughty heads over velvet-cush¬ 
ioned pews, and clasping their hands(!) in 
mocking supplication to the throne of Mercy ; 
or seemingly hanging upon the polished elo¬ 
quence of the aristocratic preacher, while the 
poor, homespun-clad artisan, who earns his 
bread by the “ sweat of his brow,” must stand 
afar off, and with his eyes resting upon the 
gates of the temple, cry out, in the fulness of 
his heart, “God be merciful to me a sinner !” 
And yet “the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.” 

The above picture is no exaggeration, though 
it is not heralded from the high places, and we 
believe it to be even worse behind the scenes . 
The Bible is belied, and a retrograde movement 
is put upon the wheels of Christianity. Are 
they not the Pharisees of ancient times ? are 
they not traitors to a divine purpose ? Out 
upon such hypocrisy ! Out upon formal re¬ 
ligion ! Accursed is the wolf in “sheep’s 
clothing !” Pure and undefiled religion draws 
no line of distinction. “With the heart we 
believe unto justice, but with the mouth we 
confess unto salvation.” Why, then, proscribe 
the poor the privilege of hearing the living 
words of Truth ? Why deny them the blessed 
fruits of the Gospel? The gates of heaven are 
open to the poor, and why should God’s earthly 
temples be closed against them ? Let their 
orisons and their anthems mingle with those 
of their more favored brethren, and let the 
deep tones of the organ grate upon their ears, 
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moving their hearts even with the power of an 
Orpheus I “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
they shall see God.” And, remember, we must 
become even as little children, if we would in¬ 
herit the kingdom of heaven ? We cannot ride 
to glory on a sunbeam ; neither can we sail 
thither in the golden chariot of Croesus, upon 
a sea formed of the life-blood of our fellow- 
creatures. Nay, verily. 

Poor and humble came the Son of God among 
the children of men, and the poor were his 
chosen people. Think of this, 0 Pharisee of 
the nineteenth century! and rather clothe 
your heart with the warmth of charity, than 
your body with the gaudy trappings of fashion. 
Cleanse your soul from the leprosy of sin, as 
well as your body from a perspiring effluvium. 


Paint the canvas of your mind with the golden 
glory of heaven, Miss Flora McFlimsey, rather 
than your cheeks with a deceptive rouge. Give 
your surplus of cash to the poor, Mr. Spend¬ 
thrift, rather than expend it upon faro and fast 
horses. Open your hearts to God, and your 
purses to the needy, and do not despise the 
least of His living creatures. Feed the hun¬ 
gry, clothe the naked, and be a father to the 
fatherless. This is pure and undefiled religion 
before God and man ; and if you perform this, 
then will you merit a place in that kingdom, 
where 

No grief of to-day, and no thought of to-morrow 
Shall darken the brow, or bow down the head ; 

Where no care, toil, or trial, no pain and no sorrow 
Shall reach the glad heart and appal it with dread. 




MRS. BOWEN’S INVESTMENT. 

ONLY FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY ALICE 

Store is no sore .—Old Proverb. 

Mrs. Bowen stood in her kitchen and pon¬ 
dered, in rather a disconsolate mood. It was 
Monday morning in November, a large wash in 
progress, Hannah—the “help”—cross because 
of the extra tablecloths and sheets, occasioned 
by two unexpected visitors the week before. 
There was a quilt, too, that Johnny had mud¬ 
died with unlawful climbing on the bed, and 
so to an apple on the bureau, and Kate had 
slipped down and ruined Monday’s clean petti¬ 
coats, so that there were two sets for her in the 
wash. The tin boiler bubbled and upheaved, 
so did Hannah’s wrath, with every garment 
that she plunged into her tub, the same slow, 
determined, spiteful ebullition. 

Mrs. Bowen was making up her mind on the 
dinner question. There was cold meat, of 
course, from Sunday’s roast; but cold meat 
needs trimmings to render it acceptable to man¬ 
kind in general, and besides Mr. Bowen, there 
was his mother who was twice as particular, 
not from a desire to be disagreeable, but be¬ 
cause, as an invalid, her appetite was sickly 
and variable. 

Now it is comparatively easy to walk into a 
good market, with a boy behind you to carry 
the basket and no compunctions as to prices, 
and lay out your dinner ; but when your only 
market is a grocery, where they decline send¬ 
ing home parcels, and it is not the habit of the l 


B. HAVEN. 

place in which you live for a housekeeper in 
respectable circumstances to carry pots of but¬ 
ter and a bunch of turnips, say, through the 
streets, it is a little puzzling to arrange a meal 
to the satisfaction of yourself and anybody else, 
especially when one dollar has to do the duty 
of five. 

“I think,” said Mrs. Bowen, slowly, “I 
think, Hannah, we will have some potatoes 
and, and—let me see, well, turnips.” 

“The potatoes is all out, ma’am—only two 
turnips and a half left from Saturday. I don’t 
see why squash, and them cold baked beans, 
warmed up, won’t do.” 

“ Mother Bowen never eats squash, you 
know, Hannah, and we had squash yesterday. 
I must make some change.” 

“I can’t stop and go and dress, no how!” 
And Hannah plunged into her tub after a hatch 
of dinner aprons, and rubbed them to within a 
thread of their lives. 

“ Why can’t you go as you are ?” suggested 
Mrs. Bowen, mildly. “Put on a dry apron, 
and unpin your frock.” 

“ I’d like to see myself going into the street 
looking like this ! Well, I would !” 

“ Dear me, Hannah,” said Mrs. Bowen, driven 
beyond the limit of caution by this determined 
resistance, “who do you suppose ever looks at 
you ?” 

“ ’NufF sight better people than comes to 
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this house !” And the “help” wrung the suds 
from her hands with a jerk, to poke down the 
bubbling, upheaved garments in the boiler, 
most vigorously. “S’pose I’m going by the 
carpenter’s shop in an old wash-dress ? No I 
ain’t — nor the blacksmith’s, either, with all 
them fellers standing ’round. If I’ve got to go, 
I’ve got to dress—that’s the hull of it! ” 

“Well, do hurry, Hannah, for it’s a bad dry¬ 
ing day, any how ; I don’t believe you will get 
the colored clothes out before it rains. A peck 
of potatoes and half a peck of turnips—oh, and, 
Hannah, some carrots to stew the meat with. 
Mother Bowen cannot eat cold mutton. Oh, 
and, Hannah, there’s no whole pepper for the 
stew either; and get a paper of cinnamon ; 
there was none when I made those apple-pies 
on Saturday.” 

Hannah’s toilet was not readily accomplished. 
Mrs. Bowen looked at the clock, and poked the 
clothes, and made a faint essay at the vacant 
wash-tub. It took her handmaid just a quarter 
of an hour to prepare herself to face the carpen¬ 
ter’s shop ; it was twenty minutes more before 
she returned—half past ten. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Bowen thought to save time by getting her 
pudding ready—a tapioca-pudding, as Mother 
Bowen considered it “nourishing;” but there 
were no eggs in the house, and Hannah was 
out of call. What could be made without eggs ? 
Baked Indian pudding ? But that required so 
much milk—more than could be spared. Apple 
and tapioca? There was not time for it. Apple- 
dumplings would take up room on the stove, 
and washing-days there was none to spare. If 
she only had those eggs ; so many things could 
be made with eggs, nothing, it seemed to her, 
without them. The whole twenty minutes was 
lost in opening boxes that were either empty 
or nearly so, and ransacking her brain and her 
cook-book for something that could be made 
with no eggs and very little sugar, for that last 
seven pounds of brown sugar seemed to last no 
time at all. 

“Might have kept up the fire, at all events,” 
muttered Hannah, setting down the basket with 
a thump. 

Sure enough, the fire was “way down the 
boiler had to come off, and it was eleven o’clock 
before steam was got up again, and Hannah 
once more arrayed for her post. 

“Where’s the carrots, Eliza? I don’t find 
any in the stew,” inquired Mr. Bowen, when 
dinner was at last served, and his wife, who 
had been cook, sat down, flushed and worried, 
for it was late and the children clamorously 
hungry. 


“ Hannah forgot to get any at the store, and 
I could not spare her to go all the way back 
again.” 

“ Humph ! I’d like to see one of my ’pren¬ 
tices forgetting orders. Nobody ever heard of a 
mutton-stew without carrots. Miserable pota¬ 
toes, too.” 

“Yes, there was a great deal of waste in 
them ; and Mr. Bennet charges outrageously. 
Hannah didn’t bring home a cent of change. 
I don’t think he treats us well; I wouldn’t 
deal with him any longer.” 

“Must, as long as he does with me; you 
ought to send him word. Turnips 1 I thought 
you were going to have cabbage.” 

“Cabbage is worse than turnips, James,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, senior, feebly, “and the 
potatoes are so watery. I don’t see anything 
I can eat. No, thank you, I ’ll wait for the 
pudding.” 

“ I’m very sorry, ” Mrs. Bowen began. “Hush, 
Kate ! Mr. Bowen, please speak to those chil¬ 
dren. I couldn’t make the pudding, mother.” 

The old lady pushed away her plate with an 
injured look. “It’s no consequence; I can 
do just as well without eating. When people 
are too old to work, they hadn’t ought to eat, 
I suppose. Don’t never trouble yourself to get 
anything for me.” 

“I should think, Eliza, that mother might 
have the little she wants. I can do without 
myself, but my mother isn’t going to , so long as 
she lives under my roof.” 

Feeling all the injustice of the implied re¬ 
proach from both, and knowing, moreover, 
how hard she had toiled, Hannah being “ as 
contrary as possible” after her interruption, an 
angry reply rose to Mrs. Bowen’s lips ; but she 
caught the quick eyes of both the children 
raised to hers, Kate defiantly ready to take 
sides against “grandmother,” whose feeble¬ 
ness sadly interfered with the noisy play of 
herself and her school companions. “They 
must not see us quarrel,” thought she, remem¬ 
bering the miseries of her own childhood, and 
how much of filial respect was lost by her from 
this very cause ; but her manner was cold and 
repellant, and the first part of the meal passed 
in silence. 

Kate sprang up willingly enough to help re¬ 
move the meat and vegetables. She was always 
ready for dessert, and followed her mother into 
the kitchen to find out what it was to be. 
“ Boiled rice and molasse's ! Is that all ?” 

“I’m so sick of rice, it seems to me I could 
never taste another mouthful, ’ ’ groaned Mother 
Bowen, from the next room. 
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“It’s too bad, mother,” responded her son, 
warmly; “I don’t see what Eliza was thinking 
about. If that’s all there is”—and he pushed 
his chair from the table—“I ’ll be off. I should 
think, Eliza, you might contrive something a 
little different.” 

Mrs. Bowen felt very much like breaking 
down into a cry, as her husband took his hat 
and departed for the store, without another 
word, and his mother settled back into her 
rocking-chair and drew out her knitting-work. 
This was the result of a morning’s work and 
contrivance, to say nothing of Hannah’s im¬ 
pertinent muttering ; and yet, scarce as help 
was, she could not dispense with so neat and 
active a girl for one fault of temper, especially 
when Mother Bowen needed so much waiting on. 

“Old people’s a dreadful trouble, I know, 
Eliza.” And the trembling fingers shook more 
than ever, as they untangled a knot in the 
yarn. “ I never wanted to outlive my useful¬ 
ness— never. I’m as great a trial to myself as 
I am to anybody else, though. It’s very hard 
to feel that you ’re in everybody’s way, and no 
use to nobody ; I hope you ’ll never live to be 
old and feel it ; but it’s likely you will, though, 
it ’s likely you will, and then you ’ll reflect—” 

“I think rice and boiled molasses is first-rate, 
grandma? Hadn’t you better have a plateful ? 
Give me some more, mother.” And Master 
John “backed up his plate” as he said this, 
so did Kate, for all her disappointment; and 
Mrs. Bowen, refilling them, thought what a 
blessing strength and a healthy appetite was, 
and then more particularly of the worn-out body 
that made a querulous mind. 

“It was too bad, mother, when you had set 
your heart on the pudding,” she said. “ I was 
as much disappointed as you was ; but it was 
washing-day, you know, and I did not find out 
about the eggs until Hannah was gone, and it 
takes her so long to go to the grocery. Sha’n’t 
I go and make you a cup of tea and some milk 
toast ?” —for, doing without the pudding, milk 
was fortunately at hand. 

“ I don’t care if I do have a cup of tea ; I feel 
dreadful gone , somehow. But don’t trouble 
yourself to wait on me ; eat your own dinner, 
eat your own dinner ; when people get old and 
useless, they can’t expect to be waited on.” 

Mrs. Bowen’s dinner had been light enough. 

It was often so, of late. What with looking to 
see if Mr. Bowen liked his, and Mother Bowen 
could eat hers, and that the children were not 
soiling the tablecloth, so that Hannah would 
be up in arms, and keeping one ear in the 
kitchen for breakages and the like, she forgot I 


that no one offered to help her, or to ask to be 
helped, if she happened to notice that her plate 
was empty 

As for Mr. Bowen, he was as much absorbed 
in business as any Wall Street financier, or 
Broadway jobber. The town was growing since 
the Erie railroad had been finished, and trade 
grew with it. Of la*e, too, he had commenced 
manufacturing boots and shoes for the Southern 


market. He was not above work himself, 
though he had a shop full of apprentices and 
journeymen ; and then, too, his trips to the 
city for materials added the little change and 
stimulus that helped him to the brisk, bustling 
way which told you in five minutes that he 
was a money-making man. “Yes,” he re¬ 
marked that very afternoon, to his friend, Mr. 
Gerry, who often dropped in to bask in the 
genial heat of the great cylinder stove, on the 
very comfortable lounge provided for lady cus¬ 
tomers—“yes, Gerry, I don’t think I’d change 
with any man I know. I don’t believe there’s 
a man outside of New York that’s got better 
credit than I have in the Swamp, though I say 
it myself. There’s Jones & Mudford, one of 
the oldest firms in the city. ‘Come right 
straight to us, ’ says Mr. Jones, ‘ always, Mr. 
Bowen, and we ’ll do as well by you as anybody 
can. We don’t want your money, we want your 
custom ; that’s what we want; I’d like to find 
a few more of the same sort.’ Now, that’s 
what I call gratifying—ha, Gerry?” 

“Very,” responded Mr. Gerry, elevating his 
feet to the fender of the glowing cylinder, and 
his eyes to the arabesque of boots and shoes on 
the wall overhead. 

“ Then, too, there’s my wife ; many a man’s 
been ruined by his wife. Mine don’t spend one 
cent on nonsense ; don’t catch her with flounces 
and furbelows. Every dollar goes right into my 
business ; that’s the secret of it, you see. I 
get the best of stock, and plenty of it, and then 
I can afford to work reasonable ; why, there isn’t 
another man in Plumville can begin to manufac¬ 
ture alongside of me. There ’s Toby, now—” 

“ Oh, he couldn’t lay a straw in your path ; 
he never has what a mail wants. I see him 
coming out of here, every now and then, with a 
lot of findings.” 

“That’s it, you see. He don’t get ahead 
enough to buy his stock to good advantage ; 
and half the time he gets shaved by some of 
those outside fellows he deals with. Shiftless 
kind of a man. Runs to New York twice as 
often as I do, and spends just so much time 
and money.” 

This little conversation having taken place 
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in the lull of the day’s work, just before tea- 
time, Mr. Bowen proceeded home to partake 
of that social meal, in the complacent mood 
which is the result of recounting one’s success¬ 
ful achievements, and quite ready to overlook 
the failure at dinner. He expected, at least, 
hot biscuit to atone for it; but, on the contrary, 
he found baker’s bread, and he hated baker’s 
bread. 

“ Flour out, hey? Seems to me fourteen 
pounds of flour ought to last longer than all 
this comes to ! Not much butter to help it 
down with, either!” 

“ It is all there was in the house, and Johnny 
did not get home from school in time to send 
to the grocery, ” said Mrs. Bowen, patiently. 
“You know you never like to have us borrow.” 

“No, borrow, no! Go without, twice over; 
but, I must say, I never saw such providing in 
my life.” 

“I had enough, I thought, but Mrs. Toby 
sent in to get enough for tea, and I never like 
to refuse her, you know; so I told Hannah to 
let her have it, without going to see.” 

“ There ’s a family that’s always borrowing ; 
she must be as shiftless as her husband.” 

“ The Tobys never did get ahead,” remarked 
Mother Bowen. “’Tain’t in ’em. Old ’Lias 
Toby, now, started in business the same time 
with your father, and wasn’t worth a cent when 
he died. Some folks just live from hand to 
mouth.” 

“ A pretty miserable way of living.” And re¬ 
flections on his own forethought and freehand¬ 
edness supplied the place of sauce to the scanty 
tea-table ; though John and Kate, whose ima¬ 
ginations, however active, could not delude 
them on this subject, demanded the molasses 
pitcher, to make up deficiencies. 

“ Not a rag of clothes dry enough to iron,” 
Hannah stated, encouragingly, as Mrs. Bowen 
went to inspect the progress of affairs, next 
morning. “ I liung them tablecloths up in the 
garret, and them starched things ’round the 
fire all night; jist look at ’em, might as well 
be right out of the tub this minute. That 
comes of leaving clothes in the middle of the 
day to run to the store.” 

“I know it, Hannah, but we must do the 
best we can. There’s some one knocking ; go 
to the door, for mother never would hear, and 
Kate has gone to school.” 

Mrs. Bowen “felt” the damp garments one 
by one, without the least brightening of the 
prospect. Hannah returned presently, usher¬ 
ing in a little girl, with a deep cape-bonnet, and 
a quantity of school-books piled up on her arm. 
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“Mother sends her compliments, Miss Bowen, 
and, if it’s convenient, she ’ll come and take tea 
with you. Jane ’s gone off again, ” she added, 
by way of explanation, entirely on her own ac¬ 
count, “and I heard mother say to father, that 
when we didn’t have a girl was a good time to 
go a visiting, and Sallie and me could come 
too.” 

Now, it was not in the least “convenient,” 
with the ironing so far behind. Usually, the 
clothes were all folded down on Monday night, 
ready to commence by nine o’clock on Tuesday, 
when Mrs. Bowen did the fine things and her 
husband’s shirts ; but if she should say so, 
Mrs. Gerry would take mortal offence, especially 
in the present posture of affairs. 

“Very well, Mary Jane, tell your mother 
that I shall expect her.” And, as the hall 
door closed on the juvenile messenger, she 
added: “I must put off my ironing till to¬ 
morrow, that’s all, Hannah, and make some 
cake. You can do yours just the same, only 
I didn’t want to have to take you off to go to 
the store this morning, since Johnny got the 
butter and eggs ; but there isn’t a bit of lard 
in the house, and we are out of brown sugar, 
and Mr. Gerry is so fond of short biscuit. He 
always expects some kind of meat, so you ’ll 
have to stop at the butcher’s and tell him to 
send a small steak. Oh, and I used the last of 
the tea this morning, all but a small drawing, 
but it won’t be enough for all those people.” 

“ Bringing their young ones along,” said 
Hannah, spitefully. “They’ll eat enough for 
an army. Just about as much consideration 
as some folks have. ’Tain’t no wonder they 
never get a girl to stay with ’em ! Well, if 
I’ve got to stop and go, I s’pose I might as 
well be a-goin’.” 

Hannah’s unusual alacrity was some relief 
to the pressure of affairs, but it was accounted 
for when she returned, after an absence of twice 
the usual length. 

“I thought as the clothes wasn’t dry, I might 
jest as well stop to Miss Taylor’s and have my 
new dress tried on ; and she found she hadn’t 
got quite enough trimming, so I just run down 
to Tripler’s and matched it. Didn’t take me 
five minutes, and I knew I shouldn’t get out 
to-night, with all them people coming here to 
tea.” 

There was nothing to be said, and no time tp 
send b^ck for saleratus or white sugar, both of 
which were found “low.” Mrs. Bowen was 
obliged to make her cake of the brown, and 
had the mortification of finding it heavy. The 
saleratus did not prove to be sufficient for the 
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two pans of biscuit—there must be two pans, 
as the children were coining—and what with 
the damp clothes, and wasted morning, and 
the interruptions of the baking, the ironing 
had made slow progress when Mrs. Gerry ar¬ 
rived, punctually at three o’clock, and Mrs. 
Bowen felt very little like giving up the after¬ 
noon to her entertainment. It was a very 
fatiguing business, for the visitor was one of 
those ladies who never suggest a topic for con¬ 
versation, and consequently long pauses inter¬ 
vene, when the other party feels herself ex¬ 
hausted ; and then, too, Mother Bowen, who 
was fond of company, but whose hearing was 
impaired as well as her digestion, requested to 
have each particular remark repeated in a very 
loud tone. The little Gerrys came from school 
with Kate, and made so much noise that it was 
next to impossible to hear one’s self think, be¬ 
sides distracting attention to the way they had 
of handling and looking into everything, much 
to the detriment of the articles so examined. 

“ Ah, good-evening, Mrs. Bowen. Just in 
time, I see”—for, with Mr. Gerry’s arrival, an 
appetising odor of steak was diffused through 
the sitting-room. “ I ’ve saved my appetite for 
you ; I always do when I’m coming here. I 
tell mother ’twould be a sin and a shame to 
spoil one of Mrs. Bowen’s good teas by eating 
any dinner beforehand. How d’ye do, Bowen, 
how d’ye do ? Supper just coming in, you see. 
Where shall I sit ? Anywhere. You don’t 
make a stranger of me, you know.” 

“Not commonly.” And Mr. Bowen, who 
liked his guests, and had a slwp appetite for 
his share of the good things provided on their 
account, drew the steel across the carver with 
an air of keen expectancy. 

“That’s just what I said to mother this 
morning, when we proposed coming over here 
to-night. ‘It’s ironing-day,’ says she, ‘ and I 
don’t know as it will be convenient for Mrs. 
Bowen.’ ‘Oh, la,’ says I, ‘they never put 
themselves out of the way for us ; go when 
you will,’ says I, ‘such a first-rate cook as Mrs. 
Bowen wouldn’t mind ; always sure to have 
something on hand.’ ” 

Mrs. Bowen reflected on her neglected iron¬ 
ing, her hurried, fretted day, and judiciously 
busied herself with the tea things. She could 
not quite make up her mind to assent, with the 
cheerfulness it seemed to demand, to Mr. Gerry’s 
statement. 

“Do make yourself at home, and pass the 
biscuit,” said Mr. Bowen, to cover this little 
backwardness. “ Have a biscuit, mother? Help 
yourself to butter, Mrs. Gerry.” 


“I’ll have some cold bread, Eliza.” And 
Mrs. Bowen’s worst fears were realized by the 
expression of her mother-in-law’s face when 
she said it. “ It’s as much as my night’s rest 
is worth to tech one of them biscuit; they ’re 
just as heavy as lead.” 

“Dear me, how could it have happened!” 
Guilty Mrs. Bowen, who knew very well how 
it had come to pass. “Sugar and milk, Mr. 
Gerry? I’m very sorry, and there isn’t a bit 
of cold bread in the house. The flour was out 
last night, and though we mixed right away 
the minute it came, it’s just gone into the 
oven.” 

“I s’pose I can have a cracker, then,” said 
her mother-in-law, in the usual injured tone. 

“Now, don’t say one word.” And Mrs. 
Gerry made a great show of buttering one of 
the unfortunate rolls. “I guess you must have 
got hold of one that wasn’t done. I can’t seem 
to make such biscuit as yours, no how, Mrs. 
Bowen ; father often says to me I ougliter come 
and take lessons ; and such beautiful light cake, 
too, as you always have. I don’t see how you 
manage. Do take a biscuit, father. Sha’n’t I 
help you to some butter, Mr. Bowen?” 

Mr. Bowen, having by this time distributed 
the steak, held forth his plate at the invitation, 
drew it in, tasted it, examined it, and looked 
very much disturbed. “ Bad butter again ! 
Well, I must say, Mr. Gerry, that it wasn’t 
much use saving your appetite to-day. Heavy 
bread and strong butter!” 

Here a portentous glance was aimed at the 
tea-tray, but missed fire. Mrs. Bowen knew it 
was not her fault, and was determined not to 
take it. 

“Seems to me you’ve lost your knack lately, 
’Liza,” remarked Mother Bowen, pertinaciously. 
“There ain’t much variety in soda-biscuit.” 
And she took one up to crumble into her tea, 
with the air of a martyr. “ You don’t seem to 
eat much, Mrs. Gerry. Won’t you help your¬ 
self to some of the preserves ? Quinces before 
you, ain’t they, ’Liza ? Plums on the other 
side. Do have some greengages, to help the 
biscuit down.” 

Mr. Gerry’s well-preserved appetite seemed 
ready to cope with all difficulties, judging from 
the quantity he ate ; and whether it was the 
assistance of the plums or not, Mrs. Gerry did 
not fall far behind, helping herself twice to 
cake, and passing her cup so often that she 
had finished the third before Mrs. Bowen had 
tasted her first. The children, who were seated 
afterwards at the places of their respective 
parents, did the repast ample justice. But, 
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for all that, Mr. Bowen’s enjoyment of the 
visit was entirely lost, and his wife’s would 
have been, if there had ever been any to lose. 
She knew that the minute the front door had 
closed upon their visitors, she would be ar¬ 
raigned for the failure, and prepared to meet 
it with wliat amiability she could. 

“Now, you know that isn’t so at all, James,” 
she said, in reply to an irritated charge of 
“leaving everything to Hannah,” and neglect¬ 
ing her household generally. “You know very 
well that I hardly stir out of the house, even 
to an evening meeting. When have I been 
out to snend the afternoon ? Not since we were 
at Mrs. Gerry’s, and they ’ve been here three 
times since.” 

“If it had been any one but Gerry, I should 
not have cared so much; but when I like a man, 

I like to see him at home in my house and 
treated as if he was somebody. Mother, too— 
I don’t believe she has had a thing she could 
eat for the last three days. She hasn’t got 
very long to live, and it’s a pity that we can’t 
make her comfortable while she is here.” 

“ I do my best.” And Mrs. Bowen said it 
slowly, with a sigh, to think how little all her 
worry and care was appreciated, after all. 

“Well, I know you do, sometimes.” Mr. 
Bowen was not insensible to his wife’s patience 
and uniform kindness towards his mother ; be¬ 
sides, he had relieved his mind, and the reaction 
was beginning to change his views of things a 
little. “Only sometimes it does seem fated 
that she shouldn’t have anything she can touch. 
I don’t see into it.” 

“ I do ; it’s not having the things I need 
right on hand.” 

“ Don’t you have what you want, I’d like to 
know ? Did you ever come to me for a dollar, 
and not get it*? though I must say it seems to 
me it’s pretty much every day, about as regu¬ 
lar as I come in to dinner.” 

“ I don’t believe you’d feel it half as much, 
James, if you’d get things by the quantity; and 
it would be twice as convenient. It takes just 
about half Hannah’s time to run to the grocery; 
and when you get things by the small quantity, 
they don’t seem to go half as far. My father 
always used to get a firkin of fall butter, and a 
firkin of winter butter, for instance, and a barrel 
of flour, at a time.” 

“ Flour’s seven dollars a barrel! My good¬ 
ness, Eliza !” 

“I guess it’s more than seven dollars, get¬ 
ting it as we do ; and what difference does it 
make whether you pay it all at once or a few 
shillings at a time ? How do you do at the 
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shop ? I’ve heard you tell many a time about 
the advantage there was in having a large stock 
and getting the best.” 

“Oh, that’s quite another thing; business 
and housekeeping are two different things. I 
can’t take money out of my business, and buy 
up a grocery store.” 

“But it all goes in the course of the year. 
What difference does it make ? If you only 
knew how I hated to ask you for money ! Time 
and time again I go without things because I 
hate 2o ask you ; and then, when I come to get 
dinner, they are the very things I want.” 

“Where you going to keep them? I’ve 
heard you say more than once that you hadn’t 
closet-room enough.” 

“I could take the small bed-room in the 
attic, and have a lock put on the door. I could 
put a barrel of flour in the kitchen, you know, 
and there’s plenty of cellar room for vegetables 
and such things. I know you could get them 
better and cheaper from the farmers.” 

“Dreadful convenient to mount boxes and 
barrels up two pair of stairs.” 

“But it would only be once a year, James, 
and then you could send one of the men over 
from the shop. If you only knew how much 
time and how many steps it would save, to say 
nothing of money !” 

“ I don’t see any saving about it.” And yet 
Mr. Bowen stood convicted by his own express 
declaration of the same principle to Mr. Gerry 
the day before, and the conversation returned 
rather uncomfortably to mind. “ What do you 
want now, s’posing you could get it ?” 

“ Well, if we had five or six gallons of oil at 
once, for instance, there would not be such a 
bother about the lamps ; and a barrel of brown 
sugar and half a barrel of white. Oh, I don’t 
know. A small box of tea, you know, just 
what we use every day of our lives. Don’t 
you believe you’d get a better quality, for one 
thing? Don’t you know some wholesale place 
in New York where you could be sure of a good 
article ?” 

“ Why, yes, there ’s Ladd & Coffin. Ladd is 
Mudford’s son-in-law ; they ’d introduce me, I 
guess ; but I can’t spare the money, and it ain’t 
worth while to talk any more about it.” 

‘ 4 You spare the money when you want stock. ’ ’ 

“Of course I do. Where would any of the 
bread and butter come from ? I’d look pretty 
well running down to New York every six 
weeks ; besides, it works up to better advan¬ 
tage. ” By which remark Mr. Bowen lost ground 
on his side of the argument, and the opposition 
was not slow to follow it up. 
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44 Well, well, I’ll think about it,” was his 
conclusion, after another half hour of discus¬ 
sion ; 44 that will do for to-night. What you 
going to have for breakfast to-morrow morning 
—fried potatoes ?” 

44 I don’t believe we have enough in the 
house. Hannah couldn’t bring but half a peck 
yesterday, on account of the turnips ; and they 
don’t last us any time, the children eat so 
many.” 

“Well, ham and eggs, then; it’s all the 
same to me.” 

44 It’s too late for Hannah to go for the ham.” 

44 Anything, anything. It’s a good while 
since you ’ve had any corn bread, though.” 

44 1 know it is ; but there’s always so many 
things we must have, that I neglect to send for 
meal.” 

44 Get something, then ; suit yourself.” And, 
with a glimmering comprehension of his wife’s 
difficulties, Mr. Bowen betook himself to repose, 
and left her to puzzle it out at her leisure. 

It was almost the first of January before he 
became a final convert to her doctrine, how¬ 
ever ; and it cost him severe self-denial to re¬ 
frain from taking four shares in a foundry 
about to be established in Plumville, and apply 
the money to fill the formidable order presented 
by Mrs. Bowen on his trip to town. 

44 A saving in the end,” said she, consolingly, 
as she placed four pocket-handkerchiefs and 
two pairs of clean socks in the carpet-bag she 
was making ready for him. 


44 Not much saving, I guess; I give you all 
you can make off of this year’s expenses, next 
Christmas ; it’s cost over three hundred, first 
and last.” Which promise Mrs. Bowen did not 
lose sight of; and, when the time came, claimed 
twenty-one dollars, accordingly, and demon¬ 
strated her right to it with pencil and paper, 
much to her husband’s amazement. 

44 It will just buy me a new winter bonnet 
and black silk dress, Mr. Bowen ; and it’s some 
time since you’ve had any fault to find, or mo¬ 
ther either.” 

44 True enough, Eliza, things do seem to go 
considerably smoother, and I wouldn’t have 
thought it would have made so much differ¬ 
ence. Mother was saying, only yesterday, that 
you seemed to have found your old knacks 
again. White sugar not out yet, and all that 
tea left? Well, you have managed first rate ; 
pretty near earned it, haven’t you? Not to 
speak of how that money would have gone 
smash in the foundry; completely fell through, 
Gerry says ; I hate to lose a thing, dreadfully. 
I’d rather spend it twice over, any time.” 

Mr. Bowen ceased to dwell on his own good 
management, for a time, and made his wife’s 
talent tor administration the theme of discourse 
with his particular friends, the appearance of 
the black silk dress in company being the sig¬ 
nal for relating her little achievement, and, to 
his eyes, she had not had on such a becoming 
one since her wedding-day. 




BEOAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


In the following subjects, Figs. 76, 77, 78, 
and 79, the manner in which the effect of sha¬ 
dow on curved surfaces is expressed, as in pre- 


Fig. 76. 



vious exercises, by paying attention to the 
comparative distances of the lines used for 
shading. In Figs. 78 and 79, great care must 


be used in executing the numerous details 
with accuracy. A little inattention in drawing 
Fig. 78 will produce a ludicrous distortion, and 


Fig. 77. 



in Fig. 79 want of accuracy will produce a 
confused mass in which the laws of gravitation 
will appear to have been disregarded. 
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Fig. 78. 



Fig. 79. 















































































































































































JACASSA’S JOURNAL. 


BV MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “ PEACE,” 


“THE COUNTRY COUSIN,” 


“MISS SABRINA’S DREAM,” ETC. ETC. 


May 3<M. 

My name is Jacassa Selina Bowen; I am 
twenty-four, and unmarried; I am “literary” 
— that is, I have earned something of a reputa¬ 
tion by writing for the magazines and popular 
light literature of the day. I was worn, physi¬ 
cally, by my long winter’s toil in the busy city, 
and I have come down to board and spend a 
quiet summer - in this pleasant sea-side, yet 
country farming-town of Rye field. I shall not 
write much here, I opine ; rather will I resign 
myself to the influences of nature which woo 
me to a luxurious, dolce far niente sort of lazi¬ 
ness, which I need as a reaction to the busy, 
brain-tensioned past. I feel, already, years 
younger than I did when I came here, and I 
have been in Ryefield but three weeks yesterday. 

There is a positive refreshment in the very 
air around the farm-liouse, to say nothing of 
the quiet comfort of its scrupulously neat inte¬ 
rior. The house is old and rambling, but well- 
kept, and, unlike country houses in general, 
has a long porch in front, covered with a luxu¬ 
riant trained honeysuckle ; and in the front 
yard, good Mrs. Hull fells me, by and by will 
bloom “daffies,” and ladies’ delight, and “pi- 
nies, ” and poppies, and hollyhocks. The entry 
is spacious, and the staircase is wide and turns 
with abrupt angles at every broad stair. On 
one side, below, is the closed parlor, with 
shuttered windows, a carpet with “set” figures, 
a long, wide old-fashioned sofa, a table placed 
exactly under the gilt-framed looking-glass be¬ 
tween the two front windows, chairs ranged 
around rather primly, and a mourning-piece 
and profile hanging over the mantel. But I do 
not sit often in this room, though motherly Mrs. 
Hull begs me to go where I like and “feel at 
home,” for the closed windows give it a sort 
of close, musty smell. Instead, I often bring 
down my sewing, of an afternoon, into the 
large, sunny, pleasant sitting-room, with its 
cheerful chintz lounge and comfortable rock¬ 
ing-chairs, its bright homespun carpet, green 
asparagus-plumes and hemlock-boughs in the 
fireplace, the tall eight-day clock in the corner, 
and the polished hundred-legged table, whereon 
I have placed a few of my books in addition to 
the family Bible, “Baxter’s Call,” and the 
“New Hampshire Gazetteer,” which lay there, 
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and the high mantel-shelf, ornamented with a 
pair of bright brass candlesticks, and a trio of 
gayly painted plaster images ranged after a 
fashion whereof I read once in an old story—- 
“a parrot, a puppet, a shepherdess”—“apairot, 
a puppet, a shepherdess.” 

The long kitchen, extending the whole length 
of the rear of the house, save the buttery at 
one end, is a marvel of neatness, from the care¬ 
fully scoured and sanded threshold of the back 
door to the red tiled hearth whereon Mrs. Hull 
stands on baking-days, before the open-mouthed, 
glowing brick oven, to superintend the incom¬ 
ings and outgoings of the great loaves of cake, 
the batches of pies, and countless drop-cakes 
which find their way to her bountifully spread 
table, for my hostess serves me no meagre fare 
—stale bread, superannuated cake, the “fossil 
remains” of last week’s steak converted into 
minced pies, nor the beverage yclejjt coffee 
faintly colored with feeble chalk-and-water 
cream, such as one must be content with at 
city boarding-houses. 

Then, my own room is the spare chamber 
over the closed parlor, and the embodiment of 
my idea of comfort. To be sure, the smother¬ 
ing bed of live geese-feathers, which I tumbled 
to the floor, and good Mrs. Hull bore away, after 
my first night here at the farm, savored of 
rather too warm a welcome; but the snow- 
white valance and fresh pillow-slips, the long 
dimity curtains swaying to and fro in the breeze 
that comes in through the raised window from 
the blooming apple-orchard below, the little 
round table upon which I have laid out my 
portfolio, writing-desk, and books, and where 
I am writing now ; the great china pitcher 
crowded with pink and white apple-blossoms, 
whose fragrance is more delicate than Lubin’s 
vaunted extraits —do not all these bring a vision 
of rest and comfort to the eyes that have long 
been used to the crowded city street and high 
brick-and-mortar walls ? 

And then, too, away beyond the acres of 
white bloom in the apple-orchards, beyond the 
green meadows and the farthest dark belt of 
forest, I catch a glimpse of the blue sea—the 
fi esli, the beautiful sea, that always brings me 
an inspiration! The sea and the forest! Byron 
never wrote two truer lines than these : — 
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“ There is a pleasure in the pathless wood, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore!” 

I have spent afternoons, in the long, bright May- 
time, among the woodland paths over yonder, 
gathering the fragrant pink and white trailing 
arbutus, the frail wind-flower, the pale ane¬ 
mone, and dark, glossy wintergreen ; and often, 
when Farmer Hull harnesses his black horse 
for a ride to the vicinity of the beach, I beg for 
a ride ; and while he talks and bargains with 
the fishermen, I walk along the edge of the 
curling breakers, breathing the strong, damp 
sea air, watching the sea-birds dip their wings 
in the creamy foam, then stretch away over 
the waves, or gather white cockle-shells or 
brown “ sailors’ rattles’’ from the bare sand. 

“ I wish I could live on the beach,” I said, 
the other night, to good Mrs. Hull, as I came 
home from one of these rides with her hus¬ 
band, standing and holding my hat by the 

* 

strings, at the dairy door, where she was “set¬ 
ting” the evening’s milk. “Yes, I do; I wish 
I owned a house right there on Boar’s Head, 
where, all night long, stormy nights, I could 
hear the solemn music of the waves beating 
against the foot of the cliff. ’ ’ 

“ I rather guess you ’d begin to feel kinder 
solemn yourself a-layin’ awake two or three 
sich nights, and be a-beatin’ round for some 
place where you could git a good, comfortable 
night’s sleep, Miss Jacassy, ” good-humoredly 
said Mr. Hull, who had overheard my remark, 
coming into the kitchen for supper. 

“Oh, I’m sure, Mr. Hull, that the ocean would 
never weary me,” I replied, deprecatingly ; “I 
could listen to its voice forever. You don’t 
know—” But I checked myself there, for I 
couldn’t tell him why I dwelt so constantly on 
thoughts of the sea. “I shall be sorry when 
the time comes for me to go back to the crowded 
city again, never to look upon the sea, save 
the harbor crowded with ships, never to feel 
the lonely calm and rest of the quiet sandy 
beaches. ” 

“Come, come, Miss Jacassy, you forget moth¬ 
er’s nice supper’s waitin’, and your ride ought 
to a’ gin you a right sharp appetite. As for your 
goin’ back to that stived-up city ag’in, I’ve my 
notions ag’in that, too, and rutlier guess mother 
and I ’ll have to adopt you. Hey, mother, what 
do you think on’t ?” as Mrs. Hull made her 
appearance from the dairy. “Keep you as well 
as not, out here on the farm—no gals nor nothin’ 
©f our own, and ’Lisha, he’s off a-lawyerin’ in 
Bo»tin. I declare you have picked up right 
smart and rosy in jest these three weeks you ’ve 
been here, and I don’t know ’bout lettin’ you 


go back to git pale and pindlin’ ag’in.” And 
the farmer kindly stroked my head as I sat 
down to table. 

I could not eat much of the savory edibles 
the good man and his wife pressed upon me, 
for the emotions that swelled in my throat. 1 
had met so little kindness these latter years of 
my life—there were so few who loved me—that 
the honest affection of these simple people 
made my heart very tender. 

When I left the kitchen, at the close of the 
meal, I overheard Mrs. Hull remark to her hus¬ 
band : ‘ 1 Somehow, her talk about the beach 
puts me in mind of ’Lisha ; he allers spends 
half his time down to the shore, when he comes 
home, you know, Amos. Now, 1 dare say she ’ll 
go and write a piece of po’try or something 
about it, and it ’ll read beautiful when it’s 
printed.” 

Later, that evening, when I had come down 
to sit with Mrs. Hull, she brought from the par¬ 
lor a daguerreotype-case and placed it in my 
hand. I opened it. I do not know that there 
was anything peculiar in the face that met me 
save that it was frank and manly in expression; 
but the eyes had a depth and a certain clair¬ 
voyance, if I may so speak, that seemed to 
read my own thoughts in mine. 

“It is ’ZfsAa’s picture,” said Mrs. Hull, with 
a pleased, motherly expression in her counte¬ 
nance. “ He brought it for a present, last sum¬ 
mer, when he came home. And it looks jest 
like him—jest so pleasant and good ! He ain’t 
handsome ; ’Lisha never was ; but he’s a good 
boy, Miss Jacassy ! I shall allers call him boy, 
I b’lieve,” she added, smiling, “though he’s 
—lemrne see, ’Lisha must be twenty-seven, this 
spring. They say he ’s gettin’ to be a great 
lawyer, off there in the city. Maybe you’ve 
heard of him ; his pardner is Cyrus Harlow; 
they ’re i Harlow & Meredith.’ ” 

“I have heard of the firm,” I answered. 
“You must be very happy in your son, Mrs. 
Hull,” I said, handing back the miniature. 

“ Son! La, bless you, Miss Jacassy, haven’t 
I told you ? Why, he’s Amos’s nephew , liis 
youngest sister’s child. But then we took him 
when he was only seven—all alone in the 
world, an orphan—and he seems jest like our 
own. Amos wanted to make a farmer of him : 
but, somehow, the boy took to his books. And 
so I told Amos ’twant no use to go ag’in natur’, 
and, if we had plenty of this world’s goods, and 
the farm brought in more’n we ever should 
know what to do with, we’d better give ’Lisha 
a college eddication, and we did.” 
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“ But had you never any children of your 
own, my dear Mrs. Hull ?” I asked. 

She did not answer; but the hand that held 
the miniature trembled and snapped the spring 
suddenly. She left the room, and presently re¬ 
turned from the parlor with one of the profiles, 
cut in paper, which I had noticed in its little 
gilt frame over the mantel; and, when I turned 
to look upon it by the flickering lamp-light, I 
saw a tear upon the glass. The outline was 
that of a youthful face, plump and rounded. 

“ This is all I have left of poor Mary, except 
some of her hair in my bureau-drawer up 
stairs,” she said, in a husky voice. “ It was 
taken years ago, before miniatures were in¬ 
vented. She died when she was only seven¬ 
teen ; it was over twenty years ago. Oh, Miss 
Jacassy, you don’t know how that blow took 
hold of our hearts, Amos’s and mine ! He can’t 
speak about her to this day without cryin’, 
though nobody ’d call Amos Hull a soft-hearted 
man. It was our trouble that first opened our 
hearts to ’Lisha, I suppose. Deary me ! I hope, 
if you ever marry and have children of your 
own, you ’ll never have them taken from you ! 
Nobody knows, except them that’s lost ’em, the 
loneliness of a sorrow-stricken mother’s heart. 
I like to have young people in the house,” she 
added, returning from the parlor, whither she 
went to replace the profile on the wall—that 
simple outline of features which, though min¬ 
gled these twenty years with the grave-mould, 
still conjured to the mother’s gaze a vision of 
her dead and gone seventeen-year-old Mary. 
“ I like to have you here, for it seems like hav¬ 
ing Mary with us again. Somehow, you put 
me in mind of her every day; your laugh 
sounds jest like hers ; though my poor Mary 
wasn’t accomplished, and didn’t have such 
great talents as you have, and couldn’t have 
made a verse of po’try to save her life. But 
she was a good girl, and would a’ been a sight 
of comfort to Amos and I in our old age, if 
she’d a lived.” For the good woman didn’t 
seem to think that her Mary might have left 
her for another home ; to her, she was still the 
seventeen-year-old girl whose pleasant laugh 
and smile cheered the farm-house. “ A sight 
of comfort ! but God took her, and he knows 
what’s for the best 1 ’Lisha, now, he : d like 
your po’try and writings, I dare say, ” she con¬ 
tinued, in a more cheerful vein, “for he’s al¬ 
ters readin’ some book or other when he ’s at 
home. I do hope he ’ll be at home this sum¬ 
mer, if he don’t stay only long enough to go 
down to the beach ; he seems kind of bewitched 
with the sea, and, if he comes while you ’re 


here, he ’ll carry you there as often as you 
want to go.” 

“Yes, indeed l and then you can pitch a 
tent there, and live till you’re tired,” said 
farmer Hull, good-humoredly, coming in then 
from his out-door duties. “ But look here, 
mother, I got some nice fresh fish down to the 
shore, this afternoon, and we ’ll have ’em fried 
for breakfast. Miss Jacassy’d better begin to 
larn to like fish, if she ’s goin’ down to live by 
the sea.” 

I have written all this here because it pleases 
me, the honest, well-meaning kindness of these 
good people ; and it pleases me, the life of 
quiet content I am leading here in this season 
of rest. I shall try to put off all thoughts of the 
future and live in the present; to enjoy all and 
everything that comes to me, the fresh air, the 
birds and flowers, the woods, and the sea. I 
will lay aside my pen, now; but I may write 
more some other day. 

June 15th . 

I like to talk about myself in my journal, as 
I talk about other people on paper ; so I will 
sit down, this soft, rainy, June day, while there 
is a cool, pattering sound among the leaves of 
the great elm at my window, and write out— 
as I do for my heroines—a history of my life. 

I have hitherto written nothing here of my 
antecedents, save that I am twenty-four, and 
unmarried, I am “literary,” and my name is 
Jacassa Selina Bowen. 

u ‘ Jacassy P Where upon earth did I get 
that name ?” honestly queried farmer Hull, the 
other day ; and I will answer here, and more 
at length, too, than I did him then. 

Jacassa was for my mother, who was a 
Southron by birth ; though I have no memory 
of her save of a beautiful, pale face lit by dark 
eyes of unnatural brilliancy, as she leaned 
against the back of her sick-cliair, while colored 
nurses watched her, and my father leaned over 
her tenderly. This was in the early morning 
twilight of my childhood. She died soon after. 
I remember I wept passionately when they told 
me ; and my father brought me back to his na¬ 
tive New England home, to the care of his 
maiden aunt, Miss Selina Bowen, who, with 
nobody to love or cheer her loneliness in her 
old-fashioned mansion, received me into her 
heart and home, adding her maiden name to 
my patronymic, with the proviso, I suppose, 
that I was to inherit all her worldly goods and 
possessions at her decease. 1 do not remember 
much of my father save that he possessed an 
erect, martial bearing, and used to gratify my 
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girlish, fancy "by sometimes arraying himself in 
a fine uniform, for he was an officer in the Ame¬ 
rican navy. When I was only six, he was sum¬ 
moned from his long furlough into active service ; 
and, kissing me good-by, he resigned me to 
Aunt Selina. From that voyage my father 
never returned. A coup de soleil smote him 
down on the deck of his vessel in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and he died shortly after. When the 
government ship arrived on our shores, a bul¬ 
letin of his death reached us in lieu of himself, 
whom we fondly expected. It was weeks be¬ 
fore I—a ten-year-old child—could mention 
him without a burst of tears ; but afterwards, 
in the cheerful life of girlhood, my violent 
grief was subdued. I think, though, it was in 
those days that I began to cherish my intense 
love and yearning for the sea. Before, I had 
thought of it only as the great water whereon 
my father’s ship sailed ; but, from the time 
they brought the news of his death, I thought 
of it as his grave. We did not live near the 
coast—Aunt Selina’s little estate was inland— 
but I used to go into the garret, and, seating 
myself at the window looking eastward, gaze 
away to the dark blue belt of the far horizon 
and fancy it the ocean, with every white speck 
of cloud drifting there a floating ship. So sharp 
the picture outlined on my mental retina, I saw 
the snowy sails and tapering spars—the deck 
where my noble father walked in his officer’s 
uniform, with the star on his breast—I saw the 
great, red, fiery sun wheel high above his head, 
the angry darts that struck him, his fall to the 
deck with his hand to his head—the sailors 
bearing him down into his state-room—the 
slow lingering—the death—the burial at sea— 
all this passed before me, distinct as the fea¬ 
tures of a panorama. Then, when Aunt Seli¬ 
na’s voice summoned me to some light task or 
duty, I would bear away with me the same 
pictures to be thought of till nightfall and 
dreamed of in my sleep. 

And at school, too, while the other children 
drew pictures on their slates, or played at “ tit- 
tat-too” when the teacher’s back was turned, 
or the boys aimed paper bullets at some fly-tar¬ 
get on the ceiling, I would turn the leaves of 
my Olney’s Atlas till I came to the map of Eu¬ 
rope, and, guiding with my finger an imaginary 
vessel’s track along the Mediterranean, then 
threading her way through the narrow Gibraltar 
pass, up round sunny Portugal, and into the 
wild Biscayan Bay, “here,” I would whisper 
under my breath to some confidential school¬ 
mate, “just here, in the Bay of Biscay, my 
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father died, and the sailors tied a round shot to 
his feet and buried him in the sea !” 

The sea ! Henceforth it was a sacred shrine 
to which my heart was ever turning. No won¬ 
der I looked upon it with intensest yearnings 
—it held my father. Some would have said I 
should have thought of it but with terror and 
dread ; but not so ; I loved it. I used to be¬ 
lieve that when the sailors lowered him down, 
in his bright uniform, and the great green 
waves parted to receive him, the mermaids 
took him in their long,*beautiful arms, and sung 
to him as they carried him down to their coral 
bowers ; and I loved to fancy that one of them 
might have worn the face of my own dear mo¬ 
ther. It was a childish belief; but it gave me 
infinite satisfaction. 

But I will now write of other things. At 
fourteen, Aunt Selina sent me away to board¬ 
ing-school. The dear old lady had but little 
book-knowledge herself, but she was pleased 
that the grand-niece of her care should have 
every advantage. I was tall at that age—as 
tall as I am now ; and I had my mother’s eyes. 

At regular intervals for three years I went 
home on vacation visits ; but I think I really 
enjoyed myself better at school with my books 
and companions than at the quiet mansion 
where Aunt Selina lived in her staid, though 
comfortable, way. I was a favorite with all the 
girls at the seminary. There was one, Elise 
Wentworth, my room-mate, with whom I was 
then very intimate. I think all young people 
—girls and boys in their teens—have what may 
properly be termed “a Platonic age,” when all 
the poetry and sentiment of their natures come 
tumbling uppermost, effervescing like new root 
beer; and I suppose I was in mine then, for I 
fancied Elise Wentworth and myself “conge¬ 
nial.” We read poetry together, exchanged 
rings and locks of hair, and vowed eternal 
friendship. ( En passant , it is over five years 
now since I have seen her !) I mention her 
particularly here, because, as you shall see 
presently (I am so used to writing for the 
good public that I fancy the “ reader” must be 
somewhere behind the curtain), through her I 
first opened the chapter in my life I am now 
going to relate. 

I have already said I am “ literary, ” but not, 
like Byron, did I “ awake and find myself 
famous,” it came gradually; but there was a 
dim prescience of my future occupation in my 
scliool-girl days. A poem, one of the many 
written in a pink-rose, sentimental mood, saw 
light in The Young Ladies' Repository and Cas- 
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ket over the unique signature of “Jacassa,” 
eliciting the admiration of all the seminary 
girls ; but when, one day, Elise Amantha Went¬ 
worth—I write her name in full—brought me 
a number of the Yale Literary and Scientific 
Magazine , published monthly by a class of 
young juniors at Yale, confidentially imparting 
that her brother, Montague Livingstone Went¬ 
worth, was editor—when she brought me this, 
and showed me “ Jacassa’s” poem copied, with 
complimentary remarks by the editor on “the 
fair and accomplished young authoress, who, if 
we mistake not, will make her mark” (query: 
her X mark?) “on the future song-literature 
of her land; giving evidence thus early of 
having quaffed from the Parnassian spring:”— 
when I read this, then, indeed, I began to 
imagine that the “divine afliatus” was surely 
mine by right. 

“ Oh, Jacassa, you must see my brother Mon¬ 
tague !” said Elise. “ He ’s splendidl Such an 
air—so distingui ! just like a novel hero. I do 
wish he ’d come here—how the girls would 
envy us him! He wears his hair long, and 
Byron collars, and he dotes on i Childe Harold ! ’ 
I know you and he would be congenial! You 
see I ’ve written him all about you ; and what 
do you think, darling ?” and, with a mysterious 
air, she took from her pocket a little pink note, 
redolent of jockey-club, and superscribed in a 
delicate, running cliirography :— 

“To 

The Fair Jacassa. 

Helicon's Fount . 

By Pegasus's Express .” 

And this was the commencement of my ac¬ 
quaintance with Montague Livingstone Went¬ 
worth, this pretty, flattering note, worded so 
faultlessly and interspersed with poetic quota¬ 
tions—a snare set by a heartless, sentimental 
college fopling, to entrap a silly-headed, equally 
sentimental school-girl. 

What need to enlarge here ? Reader—ah, 
there comes in “the smell of the shop” again 
—if you be a woman, who has survived the 
age when every school-girl fancy looms up a 
mirage— le grande passion —you must have re¬ 
corded on your brain-tablet similar experiences 
of your own ; and, if you have not, please take 
my word—Jacassa Selina Bowen, spinster’s— 
for it, that you must be “the exception to the 
rale,” the “one out of the hundred” who have 
escaped them. I smile now when I think how, 
as time passed, I loved the author of that little 
pink, scented note, for I did love him with all 
the strength of a first sentiment. I suppose it 


was because of the intensity of my nature. I 
never do anything by halves ; I either love or 
dislike strongly, unless by chance I sometimes 
get into that negative state, indifference. But 
I will record what a devotion I cherished for 
Montague Livingstone Wentworth, and how, 
after our correspondence progressed till three 
score or more of notes had passed between us, 
and the congenial Elise Amantha had accom¬ 
panied me home, when I went to spend my last 
vacation, and the poet-brother came down to 
pass a leisure week with his divinity at Aunt 
Selina’s, one day, in the little arbor of Aunt 
Selina’s “back garden,” he got down on his 
knees, and, with his hand on the. right side of 
his white Marseilles vest, vowed eternal fealty 
to “his peerless, genius-dowried Jacassa.” 

Well, Elise went back to school, to send me 
little sisterly notes weekly; I remained with 
dear old Aunt Selina, who was getting feeble, 
and “the twin of my soul,” who had, mean¬ 
time, weaned himself from his Alma Mater, 
though professing his intention some time to 
write a book of poems “ that should startle the 
world,” returned to his native town, content 
meanwhile to step into his father’s shoes and 
country practice as a more sure foothold in this 
matter-of-fact world than an uncertain ride on 
Pegasus’s slippery back, varying the employ¬ 
ment of mixing pills by inditing sonnets “To 
Jacassa’s Eyebrow !” and letters teeming with 
protestations of never-dying affection and anti¬ 
cipations of that time “in the bliss-fraught 
future” which “should bring him happiness 
and Jacassa.” 

And this was why—because of the jockey- 
club scented notes, and the flattery, and the 
protestations, and the sort of shy, silent bliss of 
reveries and dreams—because of the lock of 
oiled hair I kept in my writing-desk, and the 
ring, deviced by two hearts transfixed by one 
arrow, I wore on the “ engagement-finger” of 
my left hand—because of that very natural 
feeling, common to all hearts, which makes us 
all want somebody to love and to love us, till 
sometimes the glamor so blinds our eyes that 
we mistake the dross for the fine gold—because 
of all this, for one twelvemonth of my life I 
walked in a blissful dream along a path of roses. 

But the awakening came. The roses turned 
to commonest flowers —primroses or “ old maid’s 
pinks,” at that I The day came when—but the 
tears arrest my jesting mood as I write now, 
and I am saddened, for with that sorrow began 
the first real experiences of my life—the day 
came when dear old Aunt Selina died. I loved 
her ; I had brightened some years of her quiet, 
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lonely life ; and of late I had strengthened the 
feeble, groping steps which, day by day—though 
I did not know it then—were drawing nearer 
heaven. I felt a strange, sad loneliness when 
they pressed the sod over her coffin in the little 
village graveyard. Were my feelings prophetic ? 
Eighteen, and kinless ! But when a letter came 
from Montague, expressive of love and sym¬ 
pathy, I could but strive to banish my sadness, 
and, though tenderly cherishing my kind old 
aunt’s memory, imagine that the world held 
some brightness, after all. 

After that, there were strange revelations. 
Everybody at Eastlake thought Aunt Selina in 
4 ( comfortable” circumstances; and though I 
had known that tlie keen-eyed, ferret-nosed 
lawyer, Esquire Lynx, had “let” my aunt 
some moneys, which she had expended in re¬ 
pairs on the place, giving notes for the same, 
yet from my soul I could not believe but those 
were fraudulent ones he brought in against the 
estate at the executors’ settlement, covering, 
as they did, nearly the whole property. Yet 
there was Aunt Selina’s signature, in her 
cramped, old-fashioned hand. Surmises, if in¬ 
dulged by others, were withheld from me ; so, 
when affairs were settled, it was found that 
Esquire Lynx’s claims covered the whole home- 
place, and the bequest of “Selina Bowen, spin¬ 
ster, ” of her whole property to “her beloved 
niece, Jacassa Selina Bowen,” resolved into my 
receiving but the paltry sum of a few hundred 
dollars, as residue of the sale of said “pro¬ 
perty,” “when outstanding debts were paid.” 

To say that I was surprised at this state of 
affairs and my sense of utter dependence would 
hardly express my feelings ; I was confused, 
blinded, not knowing whither to turn. From 
having never known a want, from being the 
petted child of Aunt Selina’s adoption, who, 
certainly, if in the straitened circumstances 
the settlement of her estate showed, was never 
parsimonious towards me in the matter of money 
—from this to being thrown, as it were, on my¬ 
self for a time completely unnerved me. It 
was weeks before I could fully comprehend my 
position. Meantime, as the executors’ sale had 
taken place, and the homestead had been bid 
off at public auction, I had gone to board in 
the family of the village minister, a worthy 
man, whose wife had been a firm friend of 
Aunt Selina’s. The venerable man only sighed 
and shook his head, when the place was sold 
to the highest bidder; but good Mrs. Dean 
said, in her cheery, comforting way: “Never 
mind, my dear, don’t cry. It won’t be long 
before you ’ll have a house and home of your 


own, and, what is better, somebody to love you, 
if all we hear of that fine young gentleman 
who used to come to see you is true. So keep 
up a good heart, Jacassa! Trials are sent us 
by One who ‘doeth all things well.’” I did 
not betray my feelings in the kind-hearted 
woman’s presence, but when alone I could not 
restrain the heart-sick tears, for I had received 
no letter from Montague for a long time. Had 
he gone, too, with the rest—Aunt Selina, home, 
and fortune ? But, afterwards, these salt tears 
left me calmer. There came a mood of search¬ 
ing thought; something of the old spirit that 
made me, in childhood, seek out on the map 
for the spot where my father’s dead body went 
down into the deep, sent my mental vision 
searching the great unknown ocean of the 
future to lay my finger on the spot where the 
corpse of a dead love should be buried. Was 
my gaze prophetic then? I think so; for, when 
days and weeks went by, bringing me no w r ord 
of affection, no visit from one who, in the past, 
had asked permission to guide and share my 
future—when the “congenial” Elise (who, in 
the days of my reputed heiress-sliip, had scarce 
allowed a week to pass without some dainty 
note, commencing “pet” or “darling,” found 
its way to Eastlake) also placed the antipodes 
of silence between us—then I felt a fine scorn 
rise up in my heart against these summer friends 
of fortune, who “ stood afar off” when the rough 
hand of adversity swept over my head. So, one 
day, with a strength that surprised myself, I 
enveloped the pink, scented love-notes, tlie 
ambrosial lock of hair, the deviced ring, and 
returned them all to Montague Livingstone 
Wentworth. I hope it gave him no more pain 
in the receiving than it did me in the sending. 
After that, I settled down for a season into a 
quiet sort of life. I suppose my heart wasn’t 
dead, only benumbed, for I felt its presence yet 
in the gratitude I had towards kind Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean, who, when I told them what I had 
done, said : “ Never think of him again, dear; 
he is not worthy of you. You are our child 
now.” But I think such an experience as I 
underwent in that time—the suddenly waking 
from a love-life to find one’s self walking hence¬ 
forth alone, bearing the memory of “not a 
broken heart, but a broken dream”—tends to 
make one distrustful, reserved, old before their 
time. I know it was so with me. I felt little 
interest in anything or any one outside the 
home of my kind friends ; I shunned society, 
and, when Frank Dean began to solicit my 
company to the village lectures, and to mani¬ 
fest a growing sentiment warmer than friend- 
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ship, I knew that the refusal I felt compelled 
to give him came from a heart which would not 
soon again listen to man’s love. And then my 
pride and natural independence of character 
took alarm; I must not stay in that home to 
pain these good people by refusing their son’s 
affection ; I must go away at once—but whither ? 

I began to cast about for some means of sup¬ 
port, for I wished to leave intact the few hun¬ 
dreds, my all, which good Mr. Dean had placed 
in trust for me. Could I teach ? I thought * 
strongly of this plan at first; then another idea 
occurred. I should have written that, in the 
year that intervened between my leaving school 
and Aunt Selina’s death, I had followed my 
'penchant for literary pursuits by the writing 
and sending some tales and poems to popular 
periodicals, for which the honor of “ seeing my 
name in print” had been considered ample com¬ 
pensation ; and now, bethinking of the many 
who follow the pen for a livelihood, I inclosed 
to a publisher my first article for which I asked 
an equivalent in money. It was returned to 
me. “It possessed considerable merit, but, 
owing to the press of matter, obliged to de¬ 
cline. Very sorry not to be able to use,” etc. 
etc. So ran the accompanying note from the 
publisher. I was disappointed, but not crushed. 

I do not think I am egotistical by nature, but I 
knew the article was not devoid of merit, and 
I re-enveloped it to another publisher of whom 
I had heard favorably as an encourager of young 
authors. I waited days, poised between hope 

and fear. If Mr. G-decided against me, I 

should grow despairing. But he did not; he 
remitted me a liberal price for my manuscript; 
he also sent a kind, encouraging letter—“he 
x would be pleased to hear from me often in the 
future.” I read that letter with tears in my 
eyes. I felt that my path was marked out for 
me ; literature should be my profession and the 
means of my livelihood. Another piece of good 
fortune came. The editor of a ladies’ magazine 
published in a metropolitan city, for which I 
had often contributed during that year of lei¬ 
sure, addressed me, stating that he had need of 
an assistant lady editor. “Pleased with my 
sprightly, piquant style, could I be engaged to 
edit a certain department and contribute a cer¬ 
tain amount at a stipulated price?” This, in 
no wise conflicting with my desire to contribute 
to Mr. G-’s publication, as it left my eve¬ 

nings at my disposal, I hailed as a perfect God¬ 
send. I dispatched an affirmative answer; I 
would be in the city by a given date. Now, 
indeed, I was comparatively independent. I 
bade my kind friends good-by ; I returned the 


honest shake of Frank Dean’s hand, and pro¬ 
mised to remember him with sisterly affection ; 

I went to the scene of my labors. 

That was six years ago. I have found friends 
—some few valued ones, foremost among whom 
are the kind editor and his gentle lady wife ; 
but I do not go much into society. I write 
constantly ; not so much from the love of the 
calling, or its reward—though there is rare joy 
in meeting face to face your own brain-children 
coming out from their birth-realm, Fancy-land ; 
rare fascination in weaving now a sunny, now 
a sombre tissue, warp and woof at Imagina¬ 
tion’s loom !—not so much for these, as to 
banish, in the busy present, memories of the 
clouded past. And there is a satisfaction in 
being constantly employed. No idle hours of 
lady-like ennui , no wearisome moments hanging 
on my hands ! I thank God that He gave me 
this intense brain, this working nature I 

Sometimes there come visions of another life 
—a blessed home-life—where some strong arm 
holds me, and stems back the heavy tide of 
circumstances that press hard against me; 
where some strong, true heart shelters me and 
will not let the storm beat on my naked head. 
I hear a deep-toned voice say, tenderly, “My 
own, my wife l” I feel the clasping arms and 
dewy lips of little children climbing on my 
knees ; I see a home made beautiful by all the 
garnitures which refinement can gather around 
me ; but that mood is resolutely crushed back, 
and I am again alone, writing, writing, in my 
little boarding-house room, with the saddened 
heart and weary brain—alone, alone ! 

And yet, why sigh as I write these words ? I 
should be content ; my lot is far happier than 
many—the wretchedj the sin-stricken. I do 
not envy the finest pallid lady to whom satins, 
and velvets, and liveried equipages cannot bring 
freshness and happiness for the world-weary 
heart throbbing listlessly under her silken bod¬ 
ice. I am young and healthy, and I am happy. 
The long autumns and winters in the close city 
are more than compensated by these country 
sojournings, upon which I enter in the spring¬ 
time. I was at Eastlake, last year ; the Deans 
were glad to have me there. Frank met me 
with kindly heart and hand, and introduced 
me, with a conscious pride, to his wife and the 
toddling Frank at her knee. But I do not think 
it good to stop always in one place, so this sea¬ 
son brought me to quiet, country, yet sea-side, 
Ryefield. I am quite at home here, with good 
Mrs. Hull and the kind-hearted farmer. I am 
glad there is little so-called “society” here. 
There are two or three hotels down at the shore, 
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but I have no friends there ; and I am glad, for 
they might think it necessary to draw out the 
literary lady from her self-imposed chrysalis 
state, and I would not like to be lionized, even 
in a small way. 

By the way, I have omitted to write that I 
read, a year or two since, the marriage of Mon¬ 
tague Livingstone Wentworth. I liked to have 
forgotten it. His bride’s cognomen was Nancy 
*Maria Hopkins. I remember her—she was at 
the Seminary—the daughter of a wealthy re¬ 
tired tallow-chandler. The saucy younger 
scholars used to speak of her as “gawky.” 


THE WONDERS 

The pebbles on the beach are stones with 
sermons in them. Their rounded forms are the 
effects of the pounding against each other, by 
which the ocean extracts from them the che¬ 
mical ingredients which, in solution, form sea¬ 
water. The metaphor is not too bold on which 
we venture, when we say, that the dashing of 
the waves is a species of mastication, in which 
the ocean grinds down the materials which it 
dissolves and assimilates, and, we had almost 
said, digests. There is salt in stones. The 
muriate of magnesia, muriate of lime, sulphate 
of soda, and chloride of sodium, the ingredients 
of sea-water, are found in the rocks ; and the 
movements of the waves are the mechanical 
actions which precede their chemical solution. 
The destruction of the sea-coasts by frosts and 
thaws, the corroding of rocks by the weather, 
and the weakening and splitting of them by 
perforating shell-fish, are all parts of vast pro¬ 
cesses by which the vegetable and animal in¬ 
habitants of the sea are supplied with the pro¬ 
visions which sustain them. Ariosto poetically 
called the waves the herds of Neptune, the god 
of the sea :— 

“ Neptune’s white herds, lowing o’er the deep ;** 

but it would be nearer the prosaic facts of sci¬ 
ence to say, the white herds were chewing the 
cud of their geological and mineralogical pro- 
vender. Of the great ocean which covers three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe, those por¬ 
tions are saltest which are farthest from the 
fresh water of great rivers, and whose stormy 
breakers can chew immense blocks and boulders 
weighing many tons. 

“0 sea! old sea! who yet knows half 
Of thy wonders or thy pride!” 

is the exclamation in which a poet melodiously 


She had red hair and a nez retrousst , and had 
a habit of putting her finger in her mouth when 
she missed her recitation. I wonder if Montague 
Livingstone downed her with the lock ‘of Ma¬ 
cassar-oiled hair and the deviced ring?—I am 
doubtful concerning the poetical love-notes, for 
I remember that, at “par’s request,” “Nancy 
Mariar” was excused from “composition” at 
the Seminary—I suppose he did—as he did also 
with himself—for Nancy Maria’s father is dead, 
and she inherits fifty thousand dollars won in 

the tallow business. 

<* 

(Conclusion next month.) 


OF THE OCEAN. 

echoes the feelings of ignorance and mystery 
with which the ocean has always been regarded 
by mankind— 

“What hid’st thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main?” 

The truth is, the ocean expresses glorious mean¬ 
ings in a language of which we are compara¬ 
tively ignorant, and by symbols, only a few of 
which we can decipher. 

¥ 

“The gentleness of heaven is on the sea; 

Listen ! the Mighty Being is awake, 

And doth, with his eternal motion, make 
A sound like thunder—everlastingly.” 

Science, however, is daily, by little added to 
little, discovering more and more of the secrets 
of “the world of waters.” 

The ocean is many-colored. Geography men¬ 
tions the White Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Red Sea. Poets and voyagers have described 
green, blue, and milky seas. Water is color¬ 
less in small quantities ; but in deep columns 
in the crevasses of ice of the Alps, or in the 
profound soundings far from land, it displays 
an azure hue, and is ‘ ‘ darkly, deeply, beauti¬ 
fully blue.” 

The colors of the bottom give their names to 
the Black and White Seas. Salt in rocks has 
naturally a reddish tinge, but the ocean has 
nowhere salt enough for a reddish hue to be 
given to it-by evaporation similar to the blue 
tinge displayed by congealed water. The Red 
Sea derives its color from a singular blood-red 
plant, which consists of hair-like filaments 
united in the shape of small bottles or boxes, 
and which is found covering immense regions 
of snow and sea. A young and intelligent voy¬ 
ager to China, Mr. Henry Grafton Chapman, 
has recently described the Milky Sea, one of 
5 * 
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the rarest aspects of the ocean, an appearance 
which is due to animal life. In the Indian 
Ocean, near the Island of Christmas, on the 
1st of August, 1854, when the wind had fallen, 
the moon gone down, and amidst deep darkness, 
the sea began frothing and effervescing around 
the vessel like a glass of Seidlitz water. When 
a bucket of water was drawii up it was full of 
animals, which seemed like vermicelli, yellow, 
alive, and phosphorescent. 

The white edge which the breakers display 
in their spray has been ascribed to the lime in 
the globules, which is made apparent, for a 
moment, by the force and shock ot the wind and 
tide, pebbles and beach. The ocean is made of 
globules, which are of different temperatures, 
the warmer and lighter ascending to the sur- 

-* 


face. We have often watched the thin films of 
the globules of spray when they have decom¬ 
posed the sun-rays into the simple colors, as 
the drops in the clouds do in making rainbows, 
and have thus seen every breaker for an instant 
crested by an iris. Of a summer evening, after 
dark, when somewhat belated on the sea-beach, 
the lounger may often see the breakers flashing 
phosphorescently. The glories of phosphores¬ 
cence on the tropical ocean have been compared 
to the northern aurora in the skies. Coleridge, 
in the “Ancient Mariner,” says of the phos¬ 
phorescent animals :— 

“ Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire ; _ 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 
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BY VIRGINIA 

The days of this dying year are going over 
my head, dear Cousin Lucy, with their pallid, 
death-struck faces. Their voices are low moan- 
ings and mutterings of winds. They have no 
gifts of beauty, no breaths of fragrance, no 
sound of songs, only what every mortal must 
have who falls into the winter of life—old age, 
decay, death ! Still, by all the gifts of glad¬ 
ness, and beauty which this year brought to 
me in the days of its youth, in the strength of 
its manhood, in the glory of its ripened age, I 
cling to it with memories grateful and tender. 
The leap of its running brooks is in my heart; 
its embroidery of flowers, its sunrises of pearly 
gray and fluted pink, its sunsets, like great 
halls with crimson hangings and silver pillars, 
are still before my eyes ; its spring, its summer, 
its autumn are pictures hung up on the parlor 
walls of my memory. The smile, the sensible, 
half amused smile, that is dawning around your 
lips, as you read this rhapsody, rises before my 
eyes; but I do not dread it, oh, kind and tender 
heart, whose very rebuses were to me caresses ; 
and, having paid my acknowledgments to the 
year, I will now pay something better to your¬ 
self. 

Well, it is decided I shall pass the winter 
here at Rydal Hill ; I am not sorry now, though 
I was a little when the doctor said my lungs 
would not be strong enough to inhale a draught 
of sea air before next May. “ I shall not allow 
you to leave me better, but well, Miss Hastings, ” 
he said; and, God willing, I think his words 


F. TOWNSEND. 

will be fulfilled, for, looking in the mirror, I 
am hardly able to identify myself. It does not 
seem as if those rounded cheeks, with the bloom 
on them which is born of morning walks, could 
belong to me, or this light, rapid figure the 
slow, feeble one I brought here. You pity me, 
dear heart, because you think I must be lonely, 
away off in the “hill country, ” a hundred miles 
• from New York and the appliances and excite¬ 
ments of city life. Not one bit of it. We have 
quite as choice society as I ever found in the 
city—cultivated men and women, who have not 
only seen life, but “lived” it, and whose vision 
has grown clearer, and whose experience has 
nourished and expanded their souls—in the 
calm of the country. 

Uncle and Aunt Stebbins have grown to look 
upon me as their own child, and I feel towards 
them much, I believe, as an adopted daughter 
should—a daughter who knows both her parents 
are in heaven. It isn’t “gloomy” here, either; 
and you are fretting yourself quite needlessly, 
I do assure you, over my state and condition. 
Every pleasant day brings some advent of agree¬ 
able guests to the “house on the hill.” Then 
we have frequent rides, and parties, and all sorts 
of amusements. From my heart, I am happy! 
Just now, the house is a little too lively for me, 
for Uncle Joshua was nominated county sheriff 
last week. Aunt Jemima, dear, kind, motherly, 
soul, was considerably gratified with the honor, 
albeit she said, with a little anxious shake of 
her head and the snowy cap thereof: “I don’t 
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know what yon ’ll do when farming-time comes, 
Joshua, with all this business on hand.*’ 

“ Oh, we must give up all private cares for 
the good of the public, vou know, mother.” 
And Uncle Joshua’s deep, hearty laugh fol¬ 
lowed, which always reminds me of our old 
Saxon fathers, with their flagons of ale. 

I, too, have been laughing this morning, a 
laugh made up of many emotions, not all glad 
ones; or, perhaps, the laugh was the ebullition 
of the topmost emotion, underlying which lay 
many deep and solemn ones. 

This morning, Deacon Walters’ wife and Mrs. 
Dr. Parsons called to see aunt, and of course I 
had to be duly marshalled into the parlor. 
Something summoned aunt away, and I was 
obliged to entertain the ladies ; and, for want 
of something better to converse about, I went 
into the sitting-room in quest of a cover I had 
just been knitting for Uncle Joshua’s arm-chair, 
and, as the door was a little ajar, I overheard 
Mrs. Parsons say to Mrs. Walters :— 

i4 How very agreeable she is, isn’t she ?” 

“ Oh, very, but, then, she’s an old maidl” 

Mrs. Walters said it in just the tone I should . 
have said, “ She’s blind, or dumb, or insane” 
—a tone of half wondering pity and sympathy, 
which we give to the especially atflicted and 
unfortunate of our race. So, when the good 
ladies took leave, I ran up stairs, and these 
words of Mrs. Walters’s came with me. There’s 
no doubt they were the solemn truth, Lucy, 
well beloved. My last birthday made me thirty- 
three, and nobody will attempt to controvert 
the fact that this entitles me to that most ob¬ 
noxious appellation, however much my friends 
assure me that my appearance denies that I 
am twenty-five. 

Yes, I am an “old maid,” and, what is more, 

I have no wish, hope, or expectation of ever 
changing my condition. You know I do not 
say this from any false ideas of womanly deli¬ 
cacy, and that I should not write it without it 
was an earnest, settled conviction with me ; 
and you have acuteness enough to fancy this 
determination was not reached without some 
cause or experience which produced it. You 
are right, Lucy ; and now that our hearts have 
grown so closely together, now that, for six 
years, we have known and loved each other 
with a love which I find is not often given to 
sisters, I feel that herein I owe you my confi¬ 
dence. If you have ever suspected anything 
of my secret, you have never attempted to pene¬ 
trate it. Delicately, persistently, during all our 
intimacy, you have respected the “innermost” 


of my soul, and now you shall pass—where no 
other ever will—over its threshold. 

Do you recall a visit we made together, some 
four years ago, to a certain picture gallery, 
where several valuable paintings just received 
from Italy were on exhibition for a few days ? 
As we stood rapt in admiration, before the 
beautiful, touching face of a “Magdalene weep¬ 
ing amid her hair,” a voice startled us both— 
“Miss Hastings, is it possible?” We turned 
round, and confronted a gentleman—I say this 
in such meaning as Tennyson or Kingsley would, 
a gentleman by the grace of God ! He was not 
tall nor handsome, but his face and figure were 
manly and forcible. I think he appeared glad 
to see me, more so than I did him. I remember 
the deep, steady eyes searched my face with 
something of wonder, and doubt, and curiosity, 
which I could altogether comprehend; and I 
think you, with your quick intentions, felt there 
was something of embarrassment and concealed 
feeling in this sudden interview, though that 
impression may now have passed quite out of 
your mind. What we said—the gentleman 
and I—I have quite forgotten. I presume it 
was a few commonplace remarks about the 
weather, the state of our health, and some 
general information as to our respective local¬ 
ities. I think I must have remembered all the 
courtesies of the occasion, for I remember pre¬ 
senting him to you as a former friend of mine, 
Lieutenant Edward Reigh. While we were 
conversing, you may recollect that a gentleman 
friend of his came up, stating that the train 
started twenty minutes earlier than they had 
supposed, and it was now quite time to be 
going. I thought the gentleman took leave 
reluctantly. I thought if he could have fur¬ 
nished any reasonable excuse, or if my manner 
had invited it, he would have remained over 
that train ; and he made his adieux with that 
impressive courtesy which no art ever conferred 
on Edward Reigh. 

You turned round to me, Cousin Lucy, with 
your earnest eyes—“ I like that man, Annie; 
I like his face, I like his manner. Who is 
he?” 

“He was the son of the second wife of a cousin 
of my father’s. I used to know him when we 
lived at Weyburgh.” 

“And never spoke to me of him. He is a 
man to impress one ; a man once seen not to be 
easily forgotten. Was he married then ?” 

“No.” 

“ Why, Annie, you are white as a ghost!” 

“And dizzy and sick, too, Lucy. I must be 
going.” 
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You were so alarmed for me that you forgot 
all about the gentleman. You remember I was 
ill for a week afterwards, and that the doctor 
insisted I had a fever hanging about me. Lucy, 
that man whom I met and parted with so 
quietly, was the betrothed husband of my youth , 
and the only man whom my heart ever Aas, or ever 
will love . You are growing pale, I know, as 
you read these words, and my hand is shaking 
while I write them, and my heart is saying to 
me it is best to tell the story quickly. 

I was twenty when I first met Edward Heigh. 
He was then a student at West Point, and he 
came with his invalid mother and step-father, 
to pass a few days at our home. The relation¬ 
ship of our parents, and the very warm friend¬ 
ship which had always existed between them, 
furnished a basis for a cousinly freedom of in¬ 
tercourse, and Edward and I were soon on the 
best footing. They were pleasant days, Lucy, 
in the dear old home at Weyburgh, for papa 
was not so much of an invalid at that time as 
to excite any serious alarm on my part, and we 
had walks, and rides, and sails, among the 
grand old hill and lake scenery with which you 
have had the great joy to become acquainted. 
Edward was only twenty-three then, but his 
mind was remarkably mature for his age, and 
the extent of his reading and his general obser¬ 
vation quite amazed me. He was full of humor, 
too, that bright, playful, sparkling humor which 
is the joyous effervescence of a strong, deep, 
large soul in its health and its youth. For the 
first time in my life, I was thrown into the so¬ 
ciety of a man of real power and muscle, of 
mind and character—a man who had, by gift 
of nature, true dignity of soul; a man whose will 
was, in its first youth, a nerve of iron, but 
whose heart was tender as a little child’s ; and 
whose kindly, chivalrous bearing towards all 
w r ith whom he was thrown, was no social at¬ 
tainment, but the outward expression of inward 
grace and courtesy. It was impossible to know 
“ Cousin Edward Reigh” without admiring and 
respecting him ; at that time, I did this. One 
night, the last but one that our guests were to 
be with us, I went into the parlor and arranged 
some volumes on the table which had been dis¬ 
placed for our reading during the day. Cousin 
Edward followed me in a moment, and, play¬ 
fully drawing my hands away from the books, 
said, “ Come and sit down on the sofa with me, 
Cousin Annie ; I want to talk with you.” He 
looked in my face with his deep-set, searching 
eyes, not darting but steady in light. 

“ I want you to speak, not to look at me so,” 
I said, at last, in that outspoken way you will 


readily understand, though the gaze did not 
annoy—it only puzzled me. 

“ What do you want I should say to you, 
little Annie ?” and somehow the voice, that 
clear, strong voice of his, seemed to caress my 
name. 

‘ ‘ Tell me what you were thinking about, 
then.” 

6 1 About you; and whether you will grant 
either of two petitions I have to make to you!” 

“I guess I shall. You do not look like one 
who is used to having your petitions denied 
and I smiled in the young, manly face. 

“ The first is, that you will give me this;” 
and he drew out of his vest pocket a small da¬ 
guerreotype likeness of myself, in a green vel¬ 
vet case. 

“ Why, Edward Heigh, where in the world 
did you get hold of this ?” 

“Your father was just showing it to mine, 
saying it was much like your mother at your 
age. Shall I keep it, Annie ?” 

“It is not mine. You must ask papa.” 

“ I have, and he said I might retain the pic¬ 
ture with your consent. Now, Annie, you 
won’t refuse me.” 

“I can’t very well, Cousin Edward.” 

“ Then give it me—please and he laid the 

picture in my lap. 

And I placed it in his hands, thinking to my¬ 
self he would never do anything like anybody 
else. 

“And now the other petition, Cousin Ed¬ 
ward. ’ ’ 

“You will write to me occasionally, when I 
have returned to my studies ?” 

“ I will answer any letters you send me.” 

He leaned down and kissed my forehead, a 
slow, tremulous kiss ; then there was a summons 
at the front door, and a few moments later com¬ 
pany entered. I did not have another oppor¬ 
tunity for private conversation with Edward 
Heigh during his visit. 

Three years passed before we met again. 
Cousin Edward had been graduated for two of 
these, and travelled in Europe the remainder 
with his mother, whose health was rapidly 
sinking. She was a gentle, interesting woman, 
though I fancy Edward inherited the fibre of 
his character from his father. My own was at 
that time in declining health, though I did not 
yet apprehend he was in serious danger. It was 
summer time, again, and the light was on the 
hills, and the glory over all the earth. Edward 
and I met, cousins, friends, scarcely lovers, 
though I certainly thought more of him than 
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I did of any living man. We had correspond¬ 
ence regularly once a month, during these 
years ; and if I had been as old and as wise as 
I am now, I should have read more than the 
words said in those letters. But I was young 
for my years, Cousin Lucy. 

Edward Reigh came back to us his old self, 
improved and enlarged somewhat by foreign 
travel. He brought his mother with him; they 
remained at our house three weeks. Oh, Lucy, 
by all the joy, and light, and radiance of those 
days, every one of which afterwards turned a 
traitor that pierced my soul with great wounds, 
I cannot write of that time ! 

One day—he had been at our house about 
two weeks then—we went out to ride. You 
know what a coward I am behind a high-met¬ 
tled horse, and this was a young one, scarcely 
broken in. Edward was a skilful driver, but 
we had not gone more than two miles before 
the animal suddenly took fright. It was very 
foolish for me to be so alarmed, for his driver 
could control him; but, before Edward saw 
wliat I was about, or before I comprehended 
myself, I had leaped from the carriage. Fortu¬ 
nately, I alighted on a little bank of grass on 
one side of the road, and I escaped with only 
a slight graze of the arm. . In a moment, Ed¬ 
ward had reined in his horse and dashed up to 
me. He was white as death, and the reins 
were clutched tightly in his hands, as he 
sprang from the carriage. 

“0 no, no, I was only frightened! Do—do 
forgive me, Cousin Edward! ’ ’ And I burst into 
tears—tears of nervous excitement. 

He sat down by me on the grass, and the 
horse stood subdued and panting before us. 

“You were very imprudent to do this, Annie. 
Thank God, it did not kill you !” 

He took off his hat, and bowed his head 
reverently, as he spoke the words. 

“It might, mightn’t it, Cousin Edward? 
Yes, thank God ; for what would have become 
of papa ?” 

“ You don’t say what would have become of 
another, Annie.” 

“Oh, well, you wouldn’t have been to blame, 
Cousin Edward.” 

“Yes, but what would have become of me ?” 

He repeated the words over several times, 
looking in my face, and yet his strong, muscular 
frame shivered from head to foot. 

“Why, Edward, what would have become of 
you?” I articulated, in amazement, scarce know¬ 
ing what I said. 

“The life of my life would have been gone 
out!” 


The steady, strong, glancing eyes looked 
straight into mine. I understood. 

The rest, Cousin Lucy, is betwixt God and 
us ; and not even for the glance of your loving 
eyes can the seals of that hour be broken by 

Annie Hastings. 

Grafton, December 11, 1857. 

Good-morrow to you, Cousin Lucy, though 
it is a day with pulse low beating, clammy, 
pallid, death-struck, like its sisters. I have 
fallen upon times of which I must write briefly, 
and your quick, deep intuitions will tell you 
much that my pen does not. 

I went home that night the betrothed wife of 
Edward Reigh. I loved that man; oh, Lucy 
Dean, I loved him as you can divine I would 
love the man whom I had first respected and 
reverenced, who was the interpreter of all that 
was highest, and strongest, and noblest in man¬ 
hood. 

Edward remained a week longer at our house. 
Oh, hours embalmed in fragrance radiant with 
life’s sunshine, melodious with its music. Of 
such was it not written, “The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away ?” 

My father was more than satisfied with my 
engagement; and when Mrs. Reigh took me to 
her heart, and called me the daughter of her 
old age, I felt that in a very little while I should 
soon have another mother in heaven. It was 
settled that we should be married the next 
September, my favorite season, just at the 
bridal of the summer and the autumn, and 
while the woods were kindling their crimson and 
yellow for the year’s great wedding festival. 

It became necessary for Mrs. Reigh to go to 
New York to consult her physician, and her 
son accompanied her. He intended to have 
been absent only a couple of weeks, but these 
were as many months. When Edward returned 
to us, his mother did not come with him. She 
never went with him anywhere again ; but I 
love still to think her last message to me was a 
blessing on our betrothal—a prophesy that we 
two should come to her there ! 

Newton Gray and his sister Sybil were at our 
house at the time of Edward’s arrival. I was 
sorry for it—human love is usually selfish. 
You have heard me speak of Newton Gray. 
Because his mother and my father had been 
old and warm friends, the latter consented, at 
her earnest solicitation, to receive him for two 
years into our family, when he was a youth 
and in delicate health; so he was a sort of 
pupil and protttjt of my father’s, and we were 
all attached to him, for he had a fine intellect, 
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a warm heart, and very winning social gifts. 
We were like brother and sister ; and—I may 
be excused for saying to you what a woman 
has not often the right to say of a man whom 
she has not accepted—we might have been 
more than this. But, with all his fine qualities 
of head and heart, there was something lacking 
in the character of Newton Gray. I felt it then, 
I perceive it now. He lacked muscle, fibre of 
character; he had not a powerful will. Here 
I was stronger than he, and this unconsciously 
prevented my loving liim ; there would be no 
element of reverence in my affection for him. 
Yet he was, I believe, stronger, less governed 
by impulse than most men. 

Sybil Gray was just my age, and we had 
previously exchanged visits with each other. 
She was an exceedingly pretty girl; she had 
bloom of complexion, and vivacity of expres¬ 
sion, and rare grace of movement and manner; 
she was bright, sparkling, attractive, a favorite 
with her own sex, a greater with the other. I 
liked Sybil Gray, and she professed a warm 
attachment for me. Her character was sus¬ 
ceptible, reflective, but I did not know her well 
enough to perceive that it lacked fortifying 
principle—that it had no strong basis of truth; 
in short, though full of warm, quick impulses, 
she was still thoroughly selfish. I believe she 
was interested in Edward the first time she met 
him, and she had acuteness enough to perceive 
the relation existing between us. 

One day—it was the fourth after Edward’s 
arrival—he had gone up to his room to answer 
some letters, and I was in the back parlor, read¬ 
ing a book. Suddenly, Newton Gray entered 
the room, and, dropping down on the floor be¬ 
side me, laid his head in my lap, saying: “My 
head aches, Annie. Won’t you soothe it as you 
used to ?” 

It was an old habit of his during the two 
years he had resided in our family ; and I had 
by passing my fingers over his forehead, often 
soothed the pain in his head, but now I started 
at this brotherly freedom. 

“Oh, Newton, you forget we are no longer 
boy and girl !” 

“ But we have the old hearts, Annie ; at least 
I cannot believe yours is so changed that you 
will refuse to quiet these throbbings with the 
old soft touch of your fingers !” 

What could I do under such circumstances ? 
He laid his head back in my lap, and I pushed 
away the dark hair from his temples and passed 
my fingers over them. We were so engrossed 
in our conversation that we did not hear foot¬ 
steps in the hall—footsteps that paused before 


the door. These were Edward’s, and we did 
not see either the look of surprise and displea¬ 
sure which darkened his forehead and com¬ 
pressed his lips. 

But Sybil Gray did ; for a moment later, she 
wandered in from the garden with her apron 
full of freshly gathered flowers. As Edward’s 
eyes met hers, she read the thought which 
troubled them, and she silently beckoned him 
to follow her out into the garden ; and there 
and then Satan entered into the head of Sybil 
Gray. 

“You are surprised to find my brother and 
Annie so intimate ; but you know old lovers 
have privileges.” 

“ 4 Old lovers!’ I do not understand you, 
Miss Gray but the man’s lips were white. 

“ Don’t understand me !” with a pretty start. 
“ You surely know that Newton and Annie—” 
the soft, white fingers played with the tassels 
of her apron. 

4 4 Go on, Miss Gray. ’ ’ 

“Well, promise me you will never divulge 
what I say to you; as, under any other cir¬ 
cumstances than these, I should not betray 
Annie’s confidence.” 

“ I promise.” 

“Newton and she are engaged.” 

“ Edward Reigh, hearing these words, gave 
no sign. What more passed between the two 
that afternoon, I never knew. I only know 
they talked long together, and that Sybil Gray 
was an artful woman, and she did her work 
well. We all met at tea as usual; and Edward 
informed me he must go to New York the next 
day. I hardly regretted this, for I supposed 
he would return the following week, and then 
my guests would be gone. Not that I was in 
the least degree jealous of Sybil; I had very 
little knowledge of the evil in human nature, 
and my faith in Edward was too near my faith 
in God. We had company to stay over night, 
so I had no opportunity for any private conver¬ 
sation with my betrothed, and therefore could 
observe no change in his manner. 

Two days after Edward left, Sybil Gray pre¬ 
tended to have received letters from New York 
which rendered her immediate return neces¬ 
sary. She left in the care of one of our neigh¬ 
bors, and her brother remained. Lucy, Lucy, 
my heart aches, my brain bursts ; I cannot 
write of this time ! I know little about it, too, 
It is enough that I shall , when the books are 
opened up there , know all the foul wrong which 
you did to me, and which seared your own soul 
with a sin at whose hideousness I shudder, 
Sybil Gray ! 






COUSIN ANNIE HASTINGS’ LETTERS. 



I have every reason to suppose that Edward 
wrote me once or twice, as I did him more 
than this. His letters never reached me, mine 
probably never did him. Both must have been 
intercepted. Two months later, Edward Heigh 
and Sybil Gray were married. 

The next day my father went home. You 
remember the long mental and bodily paralysis 
which makes the next year a blank to me. Ah, 
Lucy, they all thought this was because I had 
lost mv father—I had lost another dearer than 
he! 

Well, dear heart! I owe it to your tender, 
constant watchfulness, added to that of your 
father’s and mother’s, that I lived to write 
this letter. My life came out of its great sor¬ 
row ; but it was another life then—it could 
never take up the song of its youth again. 
You remember when our old nurse, Hannah, 
came to see me at your house, some two years 
after papa had left me ; I then discovered all I 
have ever known respecting Edward’s conduct 
to me. It was enough to exonerate him en¬ 
tirely from blame—to exalt his character to its 
old place in my estimation. 

Perhaps he was rash; but he was neither 
mean nor unjust, he was true to himself. It is 
barely possible that I should, at that time, 
have taken some means to reveal the truth to 
him if I had not learned that, a little while be¬ 
fore, a new name had been granted to Edward 
and Sybil—the name of father and mother. I 
could not call down sorrow and shame on the 
fair young head of their child. They shall 

“ Grow together like the tares and wheat, 

Till God’s great fire!” 

I know that Edward, sooner or later, must pene¬ 
trate some of Sybil’s disguises ; and I know 
that the hour he ceases to respect that hour he 
will cease to love her. But he will have peace 
in his household; for his own manliness, his 
own true dignity of character will compel this. 
Sybil will always fear her husband, and she 
loves and respects him. I think her conscience 
must sometimes smite her for the great price 
5he paid to secure Edward; but of this I, of 
course, know nothing. 

Newton Gray is married. I have seen him 
but twice since that visit. And once you re¬ 
member we came upon each other suddenly at 
the Fair. I was convinced, then, he knew 
something of his sister’s deed by the grieved, 
shocked expression of his eyes when they rested 
on me. 

Sybil, of course, had to invent some reason 
to satisfy her husband for the engagement 
being broken, which he supposed existed be¬ 


tween Newton and myself; and it probably 
became necessary for her to partially acquaint 
her brother with the true circumstances of the 
case. I can well divine Newton’s astonishment 
and horror on learning his sister’s sin. Yet he 
would not be apt to disclose it to her husband. 
I hardly know whether he would be strong 
enough to do this, were he convinced it was 
simple justice he owed to me ; and he would 
probably reason himself into the belief that it 
was now too late for the wronged to be, righted. 

So, Lucy, sweet Cousin Lucy, for the first 
and the last time I have unlocked the 44 secret 
chamber” of my heart, and you have passed in, 
and coming out, your face filled with the solemn 
awe of one who has read “the handwriting on 
the wall” of another’s soul. You know now 
what has made me an 4 4 old maid. ’ ’ The 4 4 sweet 
song of my youth” can never be struck up 
again in my heart, and its fairest, stateliest, 
holiest chamber is closed forever. But is all 
the joy, and fragrance, and glory of life closed 
to me, because this one love is denied me ? 
God forbid ! Simply because my fate is not 
united to that of some man as weak, it may 
be, as full of human frailty, and passion, and 
prejudice, and narrow vision as myself, shall I 
conclude my life is a failure, without work or 
message ? Never, while the sweet days fall into 
solemn nights, with all their mysteries of glory 
and beauty. Never, while the goodly seasons 
rise out of the year, and walk before me, their 
lips full of God’s messages, their hands of His 
gifts. Never, while there are books to nourish 
my soul, and poetry, and music, and painting 
to gladden and exalt it. Never, while there are 
human hearts to be strengthened, and healed, 
and saved. 

I am an 44 old maid,” cousin ; the dignity of 
wifehood, the joy of motherhood will never be 
mine ; but may I not have tender and holy 
friendships ? may not my days be springs of 
joy, and gratitude, and peace ? may I not, too, 
have 4 4 the simple, loving heart which is con¬ 
tent to go wondering and awe-struck all its 
days, and find in that mood peace, and strength, 
and wisdom?” You know, too, sweet heart, 
that I could never love a man I could not re¬ 
spect. Many women, I know, do this. Thank 
God, I am not one of them ! From the hour I 
ceased to reverence my husband, I must cea^e 
to love him ; and because of this I am wli it 
you call exacting, fastidious. My judgment 
must always indorse my affections, or these 
are only torments till I tear my soul away from 
them. So, Lucy, I am happy—happy in the 
knowledge I am an 44 old maid,” in the belief 
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that I shall die one. Very few wives do I know 
this hour with whom I would exchange posi¬ 
tions. Is not matrimony, to most of them, a 
mistake and a disappointment ? 

Be sure that I love Edward Reigh still, but 
not with vain dreams, and regrets, and pinings 
—with a love such as the living give to those 
“whom God hath taken.” And then, if our 
Father wills it, we shall he together through 
all eternity! Shall I not be content to be sepa¬ 
rate in time ? However, herein do not mis¬ 
apprehend me—I have no theory of unions in 
heaven. I have only faith sure and steadfast 
in my God, and this is my lamp, my anchor. 
I know that He who created my soul, with all 
its needs and longings, will satisfy them in His 
own time and His own way, plentifully, abun¬ 
dantly ; but it is not for me to forestall either. 
My duty here is to serve Him, to trust Him, 
and the future I leave in His hands, joyfully, 
confidently. “The Judge of the earth will do 
right.” The short day is fading into night. 
The doctor has forbidden my writing by lamp¬ 
light, and I must not longer strain my eyes 
over my paper. 

Cousin Lucy, I have locked the door, and 
laid away the key of the chamber where we 
have walked together ; and when we meet we 
will neither of us speak of what I have written. 
Cousin Lucy, the Lord give thee peace and 
quiet, the Lord lift up the light of His counte¬ 
nance upon thee, prayeth, of her love, 

Your cousin, Annie Hastings. 


LADY CLARE. 

BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 

0 Lady Christabel Clare, of Clare ! 

Turn from the festive hall to-night ! 

Deafen your ear to its music and song, 

Deaden your eye to its magical light. 

Come to this close-curtained chamber, I pray ! 

Come and stand for a while by me ; 

Fling back the braids from your olive-hued brow, 
And tell me, proud lady, what do you see? 

A low couch pure as the drifted snow, 

With milk-white lilies strewn here and there ? 

A youthful form lying calm —so calm, 

Half veiled by a glory of nut-brown liair ? 
Trembling ! my lady, why is this so? 

And where is the rose thy soft cheek wore ? 

A nd why that start, as of sudden pain, 

That anxious glance towards the close-shut door? 

She will not harm you, the tender one ! 

She could not, lady, had she the will ; 

For, see, there ’s no light in those pale brown eyes, 
That breast is rigid, and cold, and still: 


Hard and still as the unhewn ice, 

And colder far than the north-wind’s breath ; 

Queen of beauty, and life, and bloom, 

Say, do you fear her , the Bride of Death? 

0 Lady Christabel Clare, of Clare! 

Weep, ay weep! you have cause for tears! 

Tears relentless as lava-tide, 

Which never falls but it wastes and sears. 

Weep, ay weep, till that stern heart bleeds! 

Weep, till the midnight stars grow dim; 

Years of anguish, and sobs, and moans, 

Can scarce atone for this fearful sin ! 

This is what life was until you came— 

Came with your soul-bewildering smile, 

Came with your wooing, meteor glance, 

Came with your tempting, accursed guile!— 

A sun-bright dream of a cloudless day, 

When winds and waters unite in tune; 

When beauty freshens with every hour, 

While May clasps hands with the rose-crowned June. 

What is it noio but a dull, cold void ? 

A wild sea dashed on a barren shore ? 

A withered flower, whose bloom has flown 
’Neath the spoiler’s hand to return no morel 
And what am / but a helpless wreck! 

A frail reed, bowed by the tempest’s blast! 

And where are the blessings I called “my own,” 

In the holy years of the solemn past ? 

0 Lady Christabel Clare, of Clare! 

Gaze once more on that beautiful face; 

Then haughtily gather your rich robes up, 

And turn aside from this lowly place. 

Go to the festive hall, if you will, 

And join once more with that thoughtless band; 
Laugh when they laugh, but never forget 
That blood stains crimson your dainty hand! 

You took her heart, it was pure and true! 

And mine , its hopes were wondrously sweet! 

You crushed them both in your jewelled grasp, 

And flung them, bleeding, beneath your feet. 

And she lies there, in her simple shroud— 

Her shroud with virgin flowers o’erstrewn; 

While I stand here in my wretched pride, 

Breathing a wronged man’s hate and scorn l 

And yet, my worshipped Madeline May! 

She cannot be lost to me, I know ; 

Though angel garments are hers to-night, 

And an angel’s crown is on her brow. 

Still is she mine, as in days gone by ; 

I shall meet her some morning fresh and fair; 

So I wring the hate from my weary soul, 

And I do not curse you, Lady of Clare. 


TO MY BROTHER. 

BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 

Do you remember, love, when twilight stealing 
In softened shade around my forest home, 

When the young crescent moon, her form revealing, 
Tipp’d with her silver light the yellow broom— 
When the tall pines, their fragrant odors blending, 
Sighed gently to the rocking of the wind— 

How far our gypsy feet, the footpath wending, 

Left dwelling-house and cabin far behind ? 

Do you remember? 
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Can you forget how, hand in hand, we wandered 
Through fields of waving wheat and tasselled corn, 
Or gathered fox-grapes where the brook meandered, 
And only called home by the dinner-horn? 

Then the old mill—how well we loved its clatter!— 
And its great wheel, with steps so like a stair ? 

And how my hand the flowing wave would scatter 
In sparkling drops upon your soft brown hair ? 

Do you remember ? 

Do you remember, love, the maples, drooping 
Their brilliant blooms above our dear old spring? 
The graceful fringe-trees’ snowy tassels, stooping, 

Their trembling shade upon its breast to fling? 

And the steep hill-side, with the green moss spreading 
Its velvet cushion in our favorite nook ? 

While I reclined upon its bosom, reading, 

You fished for minnows in the quiet brook. 

Do you remember ? 

And when the green and scarlet leaf had faded, 

And the sweet wild-flowers long had ceased to bloom, 
When leafless boughs no more our footsteps shaded, 

And murmuring pines dispelled their light perfume, 
How would we wander, then, so blithe and merry, 
Through rustling leaves and naked, pathless wood, 
Seeking the holly, for its scarlet berry, 

Or “solemn seals,” with balls as red as blood. 

Do you remember ? 

But when the winter nights came, cold and snowing, 
And, gathered round the blazing hearthstone warm, 
We heard the whistling winds so roughly blowing, 

And listened to the howling of the storm, 

We played at “club-fist,” by the fireside, nightly, 

Or told our wondrous goblin-tales of fear, 

Building our corn-cob houses strong and tightly, 

With light wood torches for our chandelier. 

Do you remember ? 

Five years have gone since then, and I am sighing 
Vainly for joys that can return no more ; 

The friends and pleasures once so fresh, now dying, 

Are but a wild, sweet memory of yore. 

Brother, thy young heart still retains its childhood ; 

Will you forget the paths we used to roam, 

In the green fields and through the summer wild wood 
That circled round our early forest home? 

You will remember. 


EVA LEE. 

BY MRS. M. M. HINES. 

Darling, sweet-voiced Eva Lee is dead l 
I sat by her side and saw her die; 

My bosom pillowed her drooping head, 

Upon my lip trembled her last low sigh. 

Kissed I the spray from her forehead damp, 

As, aweary, she paused by that voiceless shore, 

Hushing my heart to the muffled tramp 
Of the guide who had come to lead her o’er. 

Fragile and tender, she could not stay 
Where the clouds were dark and the winds were shrill; 

And, smiling, she bade him lead the way, 
itfor faltered, nor shrank, though the mists were chill. 

Thus passed she afar to a land unknown, 

And I weep, I cannot be comforted, 

For I know that henceforth I must wander alone— 

My darling, sweet-voiced Eva Lee is dead! 

VOL. LX.—6 


EVENING- SHADOWS. 

BY MABEL GRAY. 

/ 

’Tis a beautiful night, and with calm delight 
I gaze on the glorious scene ; 

The sun goes to rest ’neath the crimsoning west, 

And leaves me to ponder and dream. 

All glowing and bright, the landscape in sight, 

As far as the vision extends, 

Is tinged with the gleams of his golden beams, 

Ere behind the green hills he descends. 

The bright happy hours have fled to their bowers, 

Till now the stern past has the day; 

And twilight comes down over country and town, 
Wrapping each in its mantle of gray. 

And now as I gaze on the purpling haze 
Of night, dotted o’er with each star, 

Bright Venus, the queen of night’s regal scene, 

Appears in the heavens afar. 

To my tranced ear, as I wondering hear 
Are wafted melodious strains, 

As angelic choirs with golden lyres 
Were treading the glittering plains. 

Even so, then I thought when life’s work is wrought, 
And the sunset of life appears, 

’Twill be tinged with the gleams of hope’s glowiug 
beams, 

To brighten the last of our years. 

When life’s evening sky appears to our eye, 

And the mantle of twilight descends, 

If ’tis woven all o’er with good deeds done before, 

We shall welcome it then as a friend. 

And oh, may the lyres of angelic choirs 
_ * 

Ring sweetly to cheer us the while, 

As we cross the dark river, forever and ever 
To dwell in the light of God’s smile! 


TO MARY. 

BY G. R. CALVERT 

I loved thee, Mary, ay, I worshipped thee; 

As one who hath no God I bowed me down 
In adoration ; light and hope, to me, 

Were in thy smile, and darkness in thy fro win 
Wealth was enticing, honors only sweet, 

When the proud thought did all my soul beguile* 
That I might lay them humbly at thy feet 
And poorly purchase one sweet, sunny smile. 

But they have glittered, and have passed away, 
These golden hopes of an o’er ardent youth ; 

As on the mountain dies the sun’s last ray 
So faded romance on the sombre truth. 

Ambition’s self hath fled me in my strait; 

Life hath no jewel that the mind can crave, 

While the poor heart, contending yet with fate, 

Sinks, sadly sinks, into a living grave. 

♦ 

I have, fair girl, but one request to make: 

That in thy sadness thou’lt remember one, 

Who fain would gladly all thy sorrows take 
Upon himself, and make them all his own. 

Mayst thou a nobler, worthier being find, 

Although he love thee only half so well, 

As he, who, by the glittering teardrop blind, 

Bids thee a loving, long, and last farewell. 
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A DIRGE. 

BY MRS. S. S. JESS0P. 

Let her rest— 

Tar down below the tossing surge, 

The billows shroud her gentle breast, 

The wild winds sing her dirge ; 

Low lies she now, the gentlest, best, 

Let her rest, let her rest. 

Let her sleep 

Where mermaids watch her coral bed, 

And ocean’s guardian spirits keep 
Their vigils round her head. 

No more those cold sealed eyes will weep— 
Let her sleep, let her sleep. 

She ’s at rest: 

No more the mad turmoil of life, 

Its anxious cares, its wild unrest, 

And fevered toil and strife, 

Can rend this still and pulseless breast— 

She ’s at rest, she’s at rest. 

Lone she sleeps, 

Unheeding anguished hearts that thrill, 

And loving eyes that wildly weep 
For her who pale and still, 

While o’er her maddened surges sweep. 
Lonely sleeps, lonely sleeps. 

Yet not alone. 

Princes and kings around her rest, 

Proud fleets that sunk to slumber down 
Beneath the billows breast; 

And lord and knight are round her strewn; 
She’s not alone—no, not alone. 

She calmly sleeps; 

Earth has no prouder resting-place 
Than coral halls in the grand old deep, 

Above which wild waves chase 
Each other with a proud, free sweep, 

And here she sleeps—yes, calmly sleeps. 

Then gently rest; 

Affection may not know the spot 
Where sleeps the form its prayers had blest— 
No, love may find it not; 

But long thou ’It live in memory blest, 

Then gently rest—yes, gently rest. 


SONNET. —WISSAHICKON. 

BY WM. ALEXANDER. 

Wild Wissahickon ! thou romantic stream, 

Where weeping willows hang their pensive head, 
And where, erewhile, the cautious beaver fed, 

And red deer drank beneath Sol’s brightest beam. 

Upon thy waters sailed the bark canoe, 

And nigh thy margin red men’s wigwams stood, 
Sheltered beneath the venerable wood, 

Whore the young squaw, unto her lord so true, 

Sang songs of love, while she red wampum wove. 

But, ah ! the hunter’s happy voice is hushed, 

Where thy clear waters have so often gushed, 

And merry warriors did in wildness rove. 

No more thy waters nor thy listening grove 

Shall hear the war-whoop or the Indian’s song of love. 


Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADES, ENIGMA, AND RIDDLE 
IN DECEMBER NUMBER. 

16. Glow-worm. 17. Court-ship. 

IS. Base. 19. To-day. 

ANSWER TO ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA. 

Aurora Borealis. Northern Lights 

CHARADE. 

1 . 

TWO PICTURES. 

I. 

The lists are set; the warriors met; 

The heralds voices loud proclaim: 

“ My jlrst will here, with brand and spear, 

Do battle for his ladye’s fame!” 

The course is run ; the combat done ; 

It recks not which hath won the day: 

Though my first yield, yet, from the field 
My first rides victor in the fray! 

n. 

The day is set; the tribune met; 

The culprit’s life hangs on a thread ! 

With hand of fate the magistrate 
My second dons—his doom is sped ! 

Black are the skies the morn he dies ; 

Trembling he mounts the scaffold stairs ; 

The death-bells toll: God shrive his soul! 

My second o’er his face he wears 


ENIGMA. 

2 . 

When, by the great Creator’s hand, 

The sea was parcel’d from the land, 

And this revolving sphere had birth, 

I was, and still am, first of earth! 

Ay! first of earth, yet last of life! 

Mute in the grave—the end of strife 
Unknown to Adam, yet, believe! 

Doubly a friend to Madam Eve. 
(Perchance, in spite of time and change, 
You may not think that very strange ; 
For e’en in modern husbands’ lives 
Such mystic friendships hap to wives.) 

I share the end of every knave, 

Yet catch the last sigh of the brave ; 
Prone every evil to begin, 

Yet am a stranger to all sin; 

In fine, the mystery to mend, 

I’m the “beginning of the end !’ 


RIDDLE. 

3. 

There’s not a creature lives beneath the sky, 
Can secrets keep as faithfully as I; 

All things for safety are to me consigned, 
Although I often leave them far behind ; 

I never act but by another’s will, 

And what he should command I must fulfil 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 

[From the original design of Samuel Sloan, Architect, Philadelphia.] 





PRINCIPAL FLOOR. 


SECOND BTORT. 


A. Closet; B. Kitchen ; C. Dining-room ; 

K. Chamber ; L. Hall: 


D. Hall; E. Closet; F. Porch; G. Parlor; H. Porch; I. Closet; J. Chamber; 
M. Passage; N. Closet; 0. Roof; P. Chamber; Q. Balcony. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 


Tig. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Fichu for dinner-dress ; an entirely 
new and excellent shape. The material is 
Swiss muslin, and the embroidered edge is 
wrought on the same. The trimming is of black 
velvet ribbon, figured in blocks and stripes. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—New shape and style of em¬ 
broidery for collars and cuffs. The points in 


front, and the single spray of work in the cor¬ 
ner, with a neat row of stitching about the 
edge. Material, linen or cambric ; the same 
style is made up in muslin, with an edge of 
Valenciennes. 

Fig. 4.—To oblige our industrious and do¬ 
mestic lady readers, who still “make shirts,” 


Fig. 2. 



' I 


we give the latest, that is to say, one of the 
latest and best styles. The shape of the sleeves, 
cuffs, collar, and general model of the garment, 
will be found unexceptionable. Where upright 
collars are preferred, they are straight and 
narrow, rounding at the chin. 


Figs. 5 and 6.—Styles of combination, black 
and white lace, much used for dress occasions. 
(See Chitchat.) 

Fig. 7.—Child’s street sacque; material, cash- 
mere ; trimming, braid and narrow fringe, lined 
with marcelline, to give lightness and warmths 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 7. 
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A BABY’S SHOE, EMBROIDERED IN CHINESE KNOTTING. 



Materials .—White cashmere or fine white flannel; 
quarter of a yard of white silk, for lining; a skein of 
yellow or white silk, or loosely twisted purse silk, or 
button hole twist; two yards of white narrow sarsnet 
ribbon ; a small piece of tracing or silver paper; a skein 
of fine white, also one of yellow sewing-silk. 

With a piece of paper double the size of the 
engraving, and with a quill pen and ink, trace 
off the outline of the boot, and the embroidering 
portion also, then on the other part of the paper 


draw a second part like the -first, then cut out 
in stiff paper, doubled, the outline of the toe 
and leg of the boot; then cut out the shape in 
the material. Tack the tracing paper, on which 
is the pattern of the embroidery, on to the 
cashmere, and with fine yellow sewing-silk run 
neatly round the outlines of the pattern and af¬ 
terwards tear the paper away. For the Knotting , 
which must be ivithin these lines of silk, tie a 
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knot in the end of the silk, pass the needle up 
through the material, hold the silk loosely 
under the left hand thumb, place the needle 
under the silk which is thus held down, with 
the needle twist the silk over the latter and 
pass it down nearly close to where the silk was 


drawn through. Pass the needle up again and 
repeat the same, but do not draw these knots 
very tight—they should be quite flat. When 
the embroidery is finished, tack the cashmere 
on to the lining, then make up the boot, working 
the button holes very neatly with white silk. 


--- 

BOSOM FRIEND, OR SONTAG. 



Materials .—Three and a half ounces crimson doable 
zephyr, two and a half ounces white, half an ounce black, 
small bone or wooden needles. 

Cast on thirty-five stitches, knit five stitches 
forwards and five backwards, thus forming the 
blocks ; knit five lines in this way, widening one 
stitch at the commencement of each line. Knit 
the second row of blocks alternate with the 
first; knit eighteen blocks, then divide the 
blocks so that five are left in the middle and 
an equal number on each side. Bind off the 
five middle blocks, and knit up one front, nar¬ 
rowing one stitch on the inside every fourth 
line for six blocks ; narrow every other line for 
the next six blocks; then narrow every line 
till you come to a point. For the border, cast 
on twelve stitches, knit plain ; for the neck, ten 
stitches in width. The spots are darned on 
with black, in imitation of ermine. 

A loop is put on one end, in front, and a but¬ 
ton on the other, it crossed over and buttoned 
at the baok ; the back is fastened to a cord and 


tassels passing round the waist and tied in 
front. 

FOR SLEEVES. 

Materials .—One and a half ounce of white single 
zephyr and small bone needles for puffs ; half an ounce 
of crimson zephyr and a pair of steel needles for bands. 

Cast on seventy-two stitches, loosely, on 
steel needles ; knit two stitches forwards and 
two back for eighteen rows, making a band. 
The bands are all alike. For the puffs, wrap 
round twice, take two together backwards ; 



knit sixteen lines in this way for the first puff; 
for the second puff twenty lines, and the last 
thirty-six lines ; sew the sleeves up. 
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Materials. —Nos. 10, 12, or 14 of crochet cotton. 

This design is of ample, but not extravagant 
size; and by using a coarser or finer cotton, ac¬ 
cording to the dimensions of the chair for which 
it is intended, it may be made to fit any one in 
ordinary use. The foundation chain is 295 
stitches, and the greater part is done without 
any decrease. A small piece of crochet, some¬ 
what deeper than the sloped part o£ this, and 
done in a set pattern, should be made for the 
back of the chair, and to keep this in its place. 
They should be joined together, by working on 
both a row of single crochet; then, along the 
sides and tops, do a narrow edge, thus :— 

1st row .—* 2 dc in 2 stitches, 4 ch, 1 dc in 
same stitch as the last, 1 dc in next; miss 4 in 
the straight parts, but only 3, or even 2 some¬ 
times in the curves, to make it set perfectly 
flat * ; repeat to the end. 

2c?.—* 1 sc, 1 dc, 1 tc, 1 dc, 1 sc, * under 
every chain. Along the foundation a handsome 
bead border is to be worked ; and this edging 
may be carried around it, also, if agreeable, a 


fringe being afterwards knotted over every set 
of missed stitches. 

- . . - 

GODEY’S OFFERING FOR NEW YEAR’S. 

(See plate printed in colors in front.) 

Nos. 1 and 2.—Designs for bags or smoking- 
caps ; to be done in crochet. Gold-colored 
purse twist or silk, or gold thread can be used 
with the various colored silks. 

No. 3 is a short purse, worked entirely in 
tight crochet, except at the top, where there is 
one row of the long stitch or open crochet to 
run the cord which draws the purse together. 

No. 4 is a fancy crochet bag in tight crochet 
except the upper part, which is made with the 
open or long stitch. The tassels are made by 
crocheting over round balls. 

No. 5 is the basket purse ; the basket part 
of it is worked in tight crochet over a cord, and 
the upper part is worked in open crochet. 
Scarlet and gold-colored silk make a beautiful 
contrast, but any colors can be used. 
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NECK-TIE, 

OF SILK OR YELYET, BOUND WITH A DIFFERENT COLOR. 



DOLL’S COLLAR IN EMBROIDERY. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


LONG PURSE IN KNITTING. 



The colors should he dark blue, white, and 

lavender color. Tassels to match, with steel 

* 

headings. Steel rings. 


CHILD’S CLOTH GAITER. 



■« fr- 


INFANT’S SHOE IN CROCHET. 

I 

Knit the shoe in plain crochet stitch, alter¬ 
nate stripes of white and blue worsted. Make 
a strip of loops, and cut them through for the 



ankle of the boot. It is warm, and suitable for 
a young babe to wear in the street. 


BRACELET IN CROCHET. 

Crochet medallions of black silk, placing a 
black bead on every stitch. When sufficient 
are made to encircle the arm, knit them to¬ 



gether, as in the engraving, joining At the top 
with two medallions larger than those forming 
the rest of the bracelet. 
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A BORDERED NET EOR SLEEPING IN. 



Materials. —Nos. 16 and 20 cotton; two mesb.e3—one 
flat that will measure in width three-eighths of an inch, 
and a round mesh that will measure the same in a piece 
of string put round it. 

Largest mesh, 16 cotton ; net on a founda¬ 
tion of 16 stitches, 32 rows or 16 diamonds 
counted perpendicularly ; cut the foundation 
away, do not cut off the end of cotton; tie a 
piece of string in the centre of this square of 
netting ; now net all round the square, being 
careful not to net two stitches into any corner 
loop ; net twelve rounds or 6 diamonds ; do 
not fasten off. 

For the Border. —With 20 cotton and large 
mesh, net three loops in every stitch. 

Small mesh, 3 rows. 

Small mesh, 6 stitches in each alternate loop. 

Small mesh, 2 rows. 

Small mesh, net 5 stitches, miss the connect¬ 
ing loop between the two groups of stitches, net 
5, miss the loop again; repeat. 

Next row .—Net 4 stitches, miss the loop over 
the same loop as in last row, and repeat. 

Next row .—Net 3, miss the loop as before. 

Last row .—Net 2, miss the loop as before ; 
there will now be one diamond over each group 
of stitches. 


WINTER SOCK. 

(See engraving f page 9.) 

Materials .—Six ounces of lambswool; 4 pins, No. 18. 

Cast on 38 loops on each of three pins. 

Knit two plain, one pearl in every row. 
Knit till the work measures nine inches, nar¬ 
rowing five times in that space by knitting two 
stitches together on each side of the back seam; 
divide the loops in half, and form the heel 
thus : Place one half of the loops on one pin 
for the heel, the remainder on the two pins for 
the instep. Knit the loops on one pin for four 
inches, narrowing twice ; knit to the back seam, 
divide the loops and cast off. Pick up the 
loops at each side of the heel, knit these with 
those for the instep. In the first round make 
a stitch after every third on the two side pins ; 
in the next round, narrow by knitting the last 
on the side pin and the first on the instep in 
one ; repeat at the other side of instep. Next 
round, plain. Repeat these two rounds four¬ 
teen times ; then knit about eighty rounds ; 
after which, narrow for the toe. Narrow three 
times at each side of the pins in every other 
round, till the whole are narrowed off the sole 
of the foot, and the last sixty rounds must be 
plain knitting. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 
No. 18 .—Banded Plait. 



Two rounds to left, 

3 o, 2 , 

1 o, 2; 3 o.4, 

3 o, 2. 

Two rounds to right, 

1 and 2 u, 3 and 4, 

In this plait, which is completed every fourth 
round, the first and second are both worked to 
the left, while the third and fourth are both 
worked to the right. When the first round 
has been completed, and the groups have been 
rearranged for the second round, it is to be 
commenced by working with the group at the 
X, and then with each group in succession to 
the left. After regrouping, the third round is 
to be begun with the group to the right of the X, 
while the fourth round is to be commenced with 
the group at the X, taking next the group to 
the right of it, and so on to the completion of 
the round. 

This plait has a remarkably soft, silky ap¬ 
pearance. 



No. 19.—Broad Wavy Plait* 

( Same Diagram as No. 18.) 

To left, 1st round { i „ J ’ 3 0 . 2 and 4. 

To left , 2d round 1 and 2 o, 3 and 4. 

To right, 3 d round j f 3 and 4< 

To right , 4th round 1 and 3 u. 2 and 4. 

This is the most troublesome of all the plaits 
to do, but its beauty well repays for the diffi¬ 


culty of learning how to do it, for it is decidedly 
the richest and handsomest plait we know. 

It will assist the recollection to notice that 
in the rounds to the right the plaits only differ 
from those in the rounds to the left in going 
under instead of over; so that, having once 
committed to memory the first half of the first 
three lines, 

3 , 

1 and 3, 

1 and 2 , 

the worker will scarcely fail to remember that, 
if going round to the left, these stands must be 
put over the strands with which they are asso¬ 
ciated in the rule, while, if going round to the 
right , they must pass under them. 

It will be found no hard task to remember 
u 3, 1 and 3,1 and 2;” and when this is learned 
by heart, together with “left over” and 4 ‘right 
under,” the rule is conquered, and no further 
difficulty remains. 





KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

HOLLY AND ITS BERRIES. 

Berry. —Cast on twelve stitches on three 
needles (No. 20), four on each needle, with a 
bright shade of China silk, wound double, or 
rather fine purse twist single ; knit eight or 
nine plain rounds, break the silk a few inches 
from the work, gather all the stitches with a 
sewing-needle, make on a double wire a little 
ball of scarlet wool, about the size of a pea, in¬ 
troduce this ball in the knitted berry, draw 
tight the silk with which the stitches are ga¬ 
thered, and fasten it at the top upon the woollen 
ball. Gather the stitches of the other aperture 
round the wire, draw the silk tight, pass the 
needle through the berry so as to bring it to the 
top; fold a piece of black floss silk in two, 
place it across the top of the berry, cross over 
it the silk threaded in your needle, pass the 
needle back through the berry from the top to 
the bottom, draw it tight, fasten off neatly, and 
cover the little stem with brownish red silk or 
wool split. 

Leaves. —Several shades and sizes are re¬ 
quired to make a handsome branch. The fol¬ 
lowing receipt is for a middle size leaf:— 

Two needles, No. 19.—Cast on one stitch with 
good size purse twist. 

1st row ,—Make one, knit one. 

2d .—Make one, purl two. 

3d ,—Make one, knit three. 
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4 th .—Make one, purl four. 

5 th .—Make one, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one, knit tlie remainder of the row. 

6th .—Make one, purl the row, and continue 
in alternate knitted and purled rows, making 
one stitch before and one after the middle 
stitch in the knitted row, and one at the be¬ 
ginning of every row, knitted or purled. 

When you have about eighteen or nineteen 
stitches on the needle, after the purled row, 
cast off five stitches in the beginning of the 
next front or knitted row, and as many in the 
beginning of the purled row. Then resume 
the alternate knitted and purled rows, increas¬ 
ing as before. As the scallops of the middle of 
the leaves are larger than those of either ex¬ 


tremity, increase to twenty-six or twenty-eight 
stitches, and cast off six or seven on each side. 
Four scallops are generally enough; the larg¬ 
est leaves may have five. Then split in three 
a needleful of the same quality of silk, but a 
brighter and more yellow shade, cover a wire 
with one of the threads, and with another sew 
it neatly round the leaf, making the scallops as 
sharply pointed as possible. Sew another wire 
folded in two, and also covered with silk, along 
the back of the middle nervure ; then across 
this from the point of one scallop to the ex¬ 
tremity of the opposite one, a bit of leto, not 
covered, the ends of which you allow to pro¬ 
trude a little, in imitation of the pricks of the 
Holly. 




GENTLEMAN’S GAITEE. 



These are made of cloth of any color or of 
leather. The pattern represents those fastened 
by a steel spring, which can be purchased at 
the hardware stores. They are made in the 
same shape when fastened by buttons, omitting 
the spring. The lining should be of very strong 
material, and cut so that the stuff will run the 
same way as the cloth. Make the parts marked 
A the bias way of the material, the cloth and 
lining separate, uniting the whole gaiter with 
the stitching round the edge. The dotted lines 
represent the outside of the gaiter. When the 
pieces marked A are united, fasten the two 
marked B, and it is then ready for the fasten¬ 
ing, either with the spring or buttons. If the 
spring is used, it must be very carefully and 
VOL. LX.— 7 


strongly fastened with leather strips stitched 
down. 

-- -O' - • — 


INITIAL LETTER. 
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width is attained. The material in which these 
cushions are always worked is German wool. 
They look very pretty when the shaded wool is 
used, or many shades of different colors in 
about four rows of each shade have a very good 
effect; or two colors which contrast well; or 
continued rows of one color shaded from black, 
is, perhaps, as pretty as any arrangement, but 
this depends on the taste of the worker. The 
cushion must be made of soft wool and covered 
with silk or satin, to show through the open 
crochet. The ends are drawn up either with a 
cord and tassel or a ribbon bow, and a cord or 
ribbon is attached to each end, and goes over 
the cushion for the purpose of suspending it to 
the back of the chair. 

% 

-»-■ ■ ■ — 

PATTERN FOR A CHILD’S PARDESSUS. 



INVALID CUSHION IN CROCHET AND 
COLORED WOOLS. 

(See plate printed in tint in front of Book.) 

These cushions are easily made, and are very 
pretty. To commence the part which is worked 
in crochet, make a chain of one hundred and 
fifty loops, or twenty additional if the cushion 
is required larger than a medium size, on which 
work five long stitches into the third loop—one 
short stitch, leaving two between ; work five 
long stitches into one again, leaving two be¬ 
tween, and repeat to the end of the row. The 
next row, chain five, loop in to the centre of the 
last five long stitches, five chain again, and re¬ 
peat to the end. These two rows form the 
pattern, and must be repeated until the required 
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ARTICLES FOR THE KITCHEN. 

We purpose giving from time to time an illustrated 
list of articles that are wanted for a kitchen. In furnish¬ 
ing a kitchen, there should he everything likely to he 



Oval Boiler. 



required, hut not one article more than is wahted. Un¬ 
necessary profusion creates a litter; a deficiency too 
often sacrifices the perfection of a dish. There should 
he a sufficiency, and no more. In the course of our 



Stewpan. Upright Saucepan. 



Illustrations, many new articles will he presented that 
prohahly are unknown to most of our readers, hut 
which are of great value to the housekeeper. We may 
even get out of the kitchen to other apartments of the 



Turned Teakettle , 
Drop Handle. 



Upright Saucepan , 
with Lips. 


house. These drawings are made from articles that can 
be furnished hy Messrs. E. W. Carryl & Co., 714 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


STEWING AND STEWS. 

STEWED MEATS. 

Fricandeau of Veal. —Cut a large piece from the fat 
side of the leg, about nine inches long, and half as thick 
and broad ; heat it with the rolling-pin ; take off the skin, 
and trim off the rough edges ; lard the top and sides, and 
cover it with fat bacon, and then with white paper; lay 
it in the stewpan with pieces of undressed veal or mut¬ 
ton, four onions, a carrot sliced, a fagot of sweet herbs, 
four blades of mace, four hay-leaves, a pint of good veal 
or mutton-broth, and four or five ounces of lean ham or 
gammon; cover the pan close, and let it stew slowly 
three hours ; then take up the meat, remove all the fat 
from the gravy, and boil it quick to a glaze. Keep the 
fricandeau quite hot, and then glaze it; and serve with 
the remainder of the glaze in the dish, and sorrel sauce 
in a sauce-tureen. 

A cheaper , but equally good Fricandeau of Veal. —With 
a sharp knife cut the lean part off a large neck from the 
best end, scooping it from the hones in lengths about 


that of the hand, and prepare it the same way as in the 
last receipt. Three or four hones only will he necessary, 
and they will make the gravy ; hut if the prime part of 
the leg is cut off, it spoils the whole. 

Ragout Breast of Veal. —Take a breast of veal, cut off 

the two ends, and fry the centre in butter to a good 

brown; then put it into a stewpan with some good 

♦ 

gravy and a few small hits of bacon ; cover close, and 
stew till nearly done enough ; take it out, and strain the 
gravy through a sieve ; skim off all the fat, and take as 
much of the liquor as is required, and thicken it with 
flour and butter, and flavor with lemon-pickle or juice, 
walnut and mushroom catsup. 

Harricot of Veal. —Take the best end of a small neck ; 
cut the bones short, but leave it whole; put it into a 
stewpan, and just cover with brown gravy ; when it is 
nearly done, have ready a pint of boiled peas, six cucum¬ 
bers pared and sliced, and two cabbage-lettuces cut into 
quarters, all stewed in a little good broth ; put them to 
the veal, and let them simmer ten minutes. When the 
veal is in the dish, pour the sauce and vegetables over 
it, and lay the lettuce with forcemeat balls around it. 

To Stew Lamb's Head. —Boil the head three-quarters 
of an hour, the liver a quarter of an hour, and the lights 
an hour or rather more ; rub the head with the yolk of 
an egg ; add some parsley, lemon-peel, a very small 
quantity of thyme, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and some 
bread-crumb ; grill it, make brain-cakes the same as for 
calf’s head, or forcemeat, and serve in some very rich 
gravy ; and, if it is not thick enough, add a little flour 
and butter just before taking it off the fire. 

STEWED POULTRY, GAME, ETC. 

To Stew Fowl with Rice. —Stew the fowl very slowly 
in some clear mutton-broth well skimmed and seasoned 
with onion, mace, pepper, and salt; about half an hour 
before it is ready, put in a quarter of a pound of rice 
well washed and soaked ; simmer till tender, then strain 
it from tlie broth, and put the rice on a sieve before the 
fire; keep the fowl hot, lay it in the middle of the dish, 
and the rice around it, without the broth. The broth 
will be very nice to eat as such ; but the less liquor the 
fowl is done with, the better. Gravy, white sauce, or 
parsley and butter for sauce. 

To Stew a Turkey or Fowl. —Pick the fowl very clean, 
put it into a saucepan, with cabbage, turnips, celery, 
and onions, all cut very small; add salt and pepper, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs; then just cover with 
water, and let it stew as slowly as possible till quite 
tender. This mode of cooking is chiefly adopted for an 
old fowl. 

To Stew Pigeons. —Take six pigeons, cut the flesh from 
one, and, with the livers from all and a good slice of fat 
bacon, beat all together well in a mortar; then take a 
few sweet herbs and a little shallot, and mix with the 
above to stuff the pigeons ; cut off their legs and pinions, 
stew the bones and trimmings to make gravy, and add a 
little mutton, if required ; then put the pigeons into the 
gravy, when cleared of all bones and meat, with their 
breasts downwards, turning them carefully till they are 
done. Add a little port wine, thickened with flour and 
butter, and put in a little walnut pickle. 

To Stew Giblets. —After very nicely cleaning goose or 
duck-giblets, stew them for several hours with a small 
quantity of water, onion, black pepper, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs, till nearly done; season them with salt and 
pepper and a very small piece of mace. Before serving, 
give them one boil with a cup of cream and a piece of 
butter rubbed in a teaspoouful of fine flour. 
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To Steio a Duck or Goose .—Half roast a duck or goose ; 
put it into a stewpan with a pint of beef-gravy, a few 
leaves of sage and mint cut small, pepper and salt, and 
a small bit of onion shred as fine as possible ; simmer a 
quarter of an hour, and skim clean; then add near a 
quart of green peas ; cover close, and simmer near half 
an hour longer ; put in a piece of butter and a little flour, 
and give it one boil; then serve in one dish. 

BILLS OP FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

January. 

Pea-soup. 

Remove .—Boiled rabbit smothered in onions. 

Mashed Stewed 

potatoes. celery. 

Roast leg of mutton. 


Bread-and-butter pudding. 

Mince pies. Stewed pears. 

Brace of partridges. 


Minced mutton, browned. 

Fried potatoes, gar¬ 
nished with Brocoli. 

plain boiled potatoes. 

Cod’s head and shoulder. 

Remove .—Sirloin of beef. 


while, run to the kitchen, get half a glass of water in 
anything that is handy, put into it a teaspoonful of salt 
and as much ground mustard, stir it an instant, catch a 
firm hold of the person’s nose, the mouth will soon fly 
open, then down with the mixture, and in a second or 
two up will come the poison. This will answer better, 
in a large number of cases, than any other. If, by this 
time, the physician has not arrived, make the patient 
swallow the white of an egg, followed by a cup of strong 
coffee, because these nullify a larger number of poisons 
than any other accessible articles, as antidotes for any 
poison that may remain in the stomach. 

“If a limb or other part of the body is severely cut, 
and the blood comes out by spirts or jerks, be in a hurry, 
or the man will be dead in five minutes; there is no time 
to talk or send for a physician; say nothing, out with 
your handkerchief, throw it around the limb, tie the two 
ends together, put a stick through them,- twist it around 
tighter and tighter until the blood ceases to flow. But 
to stop it does no good. Why? Because only a severed 
artery throws blood out in jets, and the arteries get their 
blood from the heart; hence, to stop the flow, the remedy 
must be applied between the heart and the wounded 
spot—in other words, above the wound. If a vein had 
been severed, the blood would have flowed in a regular 
stream, and, on the other hand, the tie should be applied 
below the wound, or on the other side of the wound 
from the heart, because the blood in the veins flows 
towards the heart, and there is no need of so great a 
hurry.” 


Glasses of cus¬ 
tard. 


Pumpkin pudding. 


Hot apple tart. 


Preserved fruit in 
glasses. 


Potatoes. 


Oyster pie. 

Jerusalem 

artichokes, 

mashed. 

Leg of mutton. 


Ground rice pudding. 


Sweet 

potatoes. 


Minced mutton. 


Stewed beef-steaks. 


Mashed 

potatoes. 


Remnant of pudding. 
Hot apple tart. 


PRESENCE OF MIND AND COMMON SENSE. 


“ Ip a man faint away,” says HalVs Journal of Health, 
“instead of yelling out like a savage, or running to him 
to lift him up, lay him at full length on his back on the 
floor, loosen the clothing, push the crowd away, so as to 
allow the air to reach him, and let him alone. Bashing 
water over a person, in a simple fainting fit, is a bar¬ 
barity. The philosophy of a fainting fit is that the 
heart fails to send the proper supply of blood to the 
brain. If the person is erect, that blood has to be 
thrown up hill; but if lying down, it has to be pro¬ 
jected horizontally, which requires less power, as is 
apparent. 

“ If a person swallow poison deliberately or by chance, 
instead of breaking out into multitudinous or incoherent 
exclamations, dispatch some one for the doctor. Mean- 


CAKES, ETC. 

Shrewsbury Cakes. —Take a quarter of a pound of 
butter, well worked, mix it with a pound of brown sugar, 
one ecg well beaten, and as much flour as it will take 
to make it stiff. Roll it; then cut it with a tin mould, 
and bake the cakes in a slow oven. 

Gingerbread. —One pound of flour, one pound of mo¬ 
lasses, a quarter of a pound of sugar, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, and half an ounce of ginger. Mix them 
well, drop on well buttered tins, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Jumbles. —Take a quarter of a pound of flour, a quar¬ 
ter of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, two ounces of 
butter, rubbed in the flour, two ounces of currants, two 
eggs, and a small quantity of brandy. Brop them on 
tins. 

Rice Buns. —Take a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar, 
and beat well with two eggs; then add a quarter of a 
pound of ground rice, and flavor with any essence pre¬ 
ferred. Bake in drop tins. 

Very Nice Tart. —Boil apple as you would for puffs ; 
and boil, also, an equal quantity of pumpkin, and mash 
them well together. Add a few currants, and sugar and 
nutmeg to taste. Bake with a light crust top and bot¬ 
tom. The pumpkin must be strained as dry as possible. 

Caledonian Cream. —Two teaspoonfuls of white sugar, 
one teaspoonful of raspberry jam, two whites of eggs, 
juice of one lemon; beat for half an hour. Serve up 
sprinkled with fancy biscuits. 

German Puffs.—A quarter of a pound of almonds 
beaten very fine in a mortar with rose-water, six eggs 
well beaten, leaving out two of the whites, two spoon¬ 
fuls of flour, two ounces of butter, a little nutmeg, and 
six ounces uf sugar, all well mixed with a pint of cream, 
baked in buttered pattypans, served up with wine sauce. 
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PLAIN DINNERS FOR WINTER. 

Christmas Dinner. —Roast turkey, cranberry sauce, 
boiled bam, turnips, beets, winter-squash; mince pies. 

New Year’s Dinner.—A roast goose with apple-sauce, 
a boiled turkey with oyster-sauce, smoked tongue, tur¬ 
nips, cold-slaw, winter-squash; plum pudding. 

Boiled ham, cabbage, beets, cold-slaw, hominy; ap¬ 
ple-pie. 

Chicken-pie, cold ham, turnips, beets, hominy ; boiled 
batter pudding. 

Pease soup, beefsteaks, onions, turnips, beets, cold- 
slaw ; baked rice pudding. 

Roast goose with apple-sauce, turnips, beets, winter- 
squash ; cranberry-pie. 

Pork and beans, stewed fowl, winter-squash, turnips ; 
Eastern pudding. 

Salt codfish with onions and eggs, parsnips, pigeon 
d umplings, turnips, beets ; apple-pie. 

Pickled pork with pease pudding, hominy, winter- 
squash ; molasses-pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberry-sauce, turnips, winter- 
squash, salsify; custard pudding. 

Pork pie with apples, oyster fritters, turnips, stewed 
pumpkin ; boiled bread pudding. 

Round of beef stewed, parsneps, kale-canon, carrots, 
turnips ; baked Indian pudding. 

Fried rabbits, cold beef, turnips, winter-squash, ho¬ 
miny ; boiled batter pudding. 

Pot-pie, winter-squash, turnips, beets ; pumpkin pud¬ 
ding. 

Boiled corn pork with Indian dumplings, stewed 
pumpkin, turnips ; baked bread pudding. 

Bean soup, beefsteaks, onions, turnips, winter-squash; 
squash pudding. 

Boiled leg of mutton with nasturtion sauce, turnips, 
stewed pumpkin, hominy ; pumpkin pudding. 

Boiled ham, cabbage, winter-squash, hominy; dried 
peach-pie. 

Roast fowls, turnips, winter-squash, salsify; cran¬ 
berry-pie. 

Roast-beef, horseradish, winter-squash, turnips, cold- 
slaw ; pumpkin pudding. 

Family soup, veal cutlets, turnips, winter-squash, 
parsneps; dried apple-pie. 

Roast pork, apple-sauce, turnips, stewed pumpkin, 
parsneps ; baked rice pudding. 

Beefsteak pudding, fried ham and eggs, turnips, win¬ 
ter-squash ; rice custard. 

Boiled fowls, oyster fritters, turnips, winter-squash; 
Carrageen blancmange. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

It may be necessary to premise that a choice should 
be made of those things most likely to agree with the 
patient, and, as invalids require variety to indulge their 
appetite, frequent changes should be provided, but great 
simplicity observed in the preparation. Perhaps jellies 
aud meat broths, together with various kinds of farina¬ 
ceous food, are the lightest on the stomach, as well as, 
generally speaking, the most nutritious. 

A really good cook for the sick is rarely met with ; 
and many who possess all the goods of fortune have at¬ 
tributed the first return of health to an appetite excited 
by what is called good kitchen physic. 

There is not a better occasion for charitable commisera¬ 
tion than when a person is sick. A bit of meat or pud¬ 

7* 


ding, sent unexpectedly, has often been the means of 
recalling a long-lost appetite. 

A Goon Jelly. —Soak twelve snanks of mutton four 
hours, then brush and scour them very clean. Lay them 
in a saucepan with three blades of mace, an onion, 
twenty Jamaica and thirty or forty black peppers, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, and a crust of bread made very 
brown by toasting. Pour three quarts of water to them, 
and set them on a hot hearth, close covered ; let them 
simmer as gently as possible for five hours, then strain 
it off, and put it in a cold place. This may have the ad¬ 
dition of a pound of beef, if approved, for flavor. It is a 
remarkably good thing for people who are weak. 

Sheep’s heads and trotters are also good restoratives * 
savory jelly may also be made in the same manner, 
without lemon, wine, or sugar, but flavored with ham 
and spice. 

Pork Jelly. —Take a leg of well-fed pork, just as cut 
up ; beat it, and break the bone. Set it over a gentle 
fire with three gallons of water, and simmer to one. Let 
half an ounce of mace and the same of nutmegs stew in 
it. Strain through a fine seive. When cold, take off the 
fat. Give a teacupful the first and last thing, and at 
noon, putting salt to taste. 

Broth of Beef, Mutton, and Yeal. —Put two pounds 
of lean beef, one pound of scrag of veal, one pound of 
scrag of mutton, sweet herbs, and ten peppercorns, into 
a saucepan, with five quarts of water ; simmer to three 
quarts, and clear off the fat when cold. Add one onion, 
if approved. 

Soup or broth made of different meats is more support¬ 
ing, as well as better flavored. 

To remove the fat, take it off when cold, as clean as 
possible; and if there be still any remaining, lay a bit 
of clean blotting-paper on the broth when in the basin 
and it will take up every particle. Or, if the broth is 
wanted before there is time to let it get cold, put a piece 
of cork up the narrow end of a funnel, pour the broth 
into it, let it stand for a few minutes, and the fat will 
rise to the top ; remove the cork, and draw off into a 
basin as much of the broth as is wanted, which will be 
perfectly free from fat. 

CniCKEN Broth may be made of any young fowl which 
is afterwards to be brought to table; but the best sort is 
to be procured from an old cock or hen, which is to be 
stewed down to rags, with a couple of onions, seasoned 
with salt and a little whole pepper; skim and strain it. 

Eel Broth. —Clean half a pound of small eels, and set 
them on with three pints of water, some parsley, one 
slice of onion, a few peppercorns; let them simmer till 
the eels are broken, and the broth good, or reduced to 
a pint and a half. Add salt, and strain it off. It is 
very nutritious. 

Beef Tea. —Cut one pound of fleshy beef in thin slices ; 
simmer with a quart of water an hour and a half after 
it has once boiled and been skimmed. Season, if ap¬ 
proved ; but it wants generally only a little salt. 

Eggs, —An egg broken into a cup of tea, or beaten and 
mixed with a basin of milk, makes a breakfast more 
supporting than tea alone. 

An egg divided, and the yolk and white beaten sepa¬ 
rately, with a little wine put to each, will afford two 
very wholesome draughts, and prove lighter than when 
taken together. 

Eggs very little boiled, or poached, taken in small 
quantity, convey much nourishment; the yolk, only, 
when dressed, should be eaten by invalids. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Soaps. —The best Windsor soap is made of about nine 
parts tallow to one of olive oil and soda lye. The scents 
or perfumes are always added during the melting. Lard 
is used for some kind of toilet soaps; they are very 
white and smooth, and frequently preferred for shaving. 
There is a great variety of soaps of this class with names, 
colors, and scents to please all the fancies of customers. 
Some of them are made with olive oil; and others are 
improved in appearance by being pounded in a mortar 
after the first process of making, and made up a second 
time. 

Soft soap is made with potash, lye, and oil. Soda is 
the alkali always used for hard soap, potash for soft 
soap. In this the lees is not separated after boiling, as 
with the other; and it is said that the making requires 
greater care and is more difficult. Two hundred pounds 
of oil, seventy-two pounds of potash, and the lye will 
produce nearly five hundred pounds of soap. The rank¬ 
est sort of oil is generally used, and the figlike appear¬ 
ance of soft soap is caused by a small quantity of tallow 
being mixed with it and forming into small grains during 
the boiling. For the best sorts pure oils are used ; among 
them are poppy, linseed, cocoa-nut, almond, and olive 
oils. 

To Clarify Dripping.— Set it on the fire in a clean 
pan, and, when melted and just going to boil, take it 
off and pour it into another pan half filled with boiling 
hot water; stir the two well together with a broad 
wooden spoon, and then remove the pan into a cool 
place till the next day, when the clarified dripping will 
be found floating on the surface of the water. 

Barley. —The best sort is that called Scotch barley, 
from which only the husk is removed. It is to be pre¬ 
pared in the same manner as rice, but takes much longer 
time to boil. It will not be properly tender in less than 
two hours, and another hour will not injure, but im¬ 
prove it. If plenty of time is allowed for boiling, a 
smaller quantity of barley will suffice than would be 
required of rice—say about one-third difference. 

To Cleanse Gloves without Wetting. — Lay the 
gloves upon a clean board, make a mixture of dried full¬ 
ing earth and powdered alum, and pass them over on 
each side with a common stiff brush ; then sweep it off, 
and sprinkle them well with dry bran and whiting, and 
dust them well; this, if they be not exceedingly greasy, 
will render them quite clean; but if they are much 
soiled, take out the grease with crumbs of toasted bread 
and powder of burnt bone ; then pass them over with a 
woollen cloth dipped in fulling earth or alum powder; 
and in this manner they can be cleaned without wetting, 
Which frequently shrinks and spoils them. 

To Scour Thick Cotton Counterpanes. —Cut a pound 
of mottled soap into thin slices, and put it into a pan 
with a quarter of an ounce of potash and an ounce of 
pearlash; pour a pail of boiling water on it, and let it 
stand till dissolved ; then pour hot and cold water into 
a scouring tub, with a bowl of the solution; put in the 
counterpane, beat it well, turn it often, and give it a 
second liquor as before, then rinse it in cold water; now 
put three teaspoonfuls of liquid blue into a thin liquor; 
stir it, and put in the counterpane; beat it about five 
minutes, and dry it in the air. 

To Clean Gold Lace. —Gold lace is easily cleaned and 
restored to its original brightness by rubbing it with a 
soft brush dipped in roche alum burnt, sifted to a very 
fine powder. 


To Scour Carpets, Hearth-Eugs, etc. —Eub a piece 
of soap on every spot of grease or dirt; then take a hard 
brush dipped in boiling water, and rub the spots well. 
If very dirty, a solution of soap must be put into a tub 
with hot water, and the carpet well beat in it, rinsing 
it in several clean waters, putting into the last water a 
tablespoonful of oil of vitriol to brighten the colors. 

Odoriferous Water. —Take essence of ambergris, one 
drachm; essence of musk, one drachm; essence of berga¬ 
mot, two drachms ; oil of cloves, twenty drops ; spirits 
of wine, six ounces ; orange-flower water, four ounces ; 
distilled water, four ounces. Mix all together, and let 
them digest for a few days, at least a week, frequently 
shaking ; then filter for use. 

To make Hominy Bread. —The hominy having been 
properly soaked, drain off the water, and add of fresh 
water seven and a half pints for each pound and a half 
of hominy, as weighed before soaking ; let this simmer 
for four hours—if boiled rapidly, it will become hard 
and never swell; the hominy will then be fit for stir¬ 
about or bread. For bread, mix it gradually with the 
flour, making the dough in the ordinary way, and add¬ 
ing yeast in rather more than the usual proportion. 
This bread will keep moist and good for a longer time 
than if made entirely of wheaten flour. 

To Preserve Eggs. —Fresh-laid eggs should have the 
shells buttered all over ; then put them into a pan with 
layers of dry salt or bran between each layer. The 
small end should be downwards, and all must be closely 
covered to keep out the air. The eggs will be good for 
several weeks. 

Copying Ferns. —The most perfect and beautiful copies 
imaginable of ferns, etc. may be made by thoroughly 
saturating them in common porter, and then laying 
them flat between white sheets of paper—without more 
pressure than the leaves of an ordinary book bear to 
each other—and let them dry out. 


CONTEIBUTED EECEIPTS. 

ft 

To Dress Eice. —A lady recommends the following: 
Soak the rice in cold salt and water for seven hours; 
have ready a stewpan with boiling water, throw in the 
rice, and let it boil briskly for ten minutes ; drain it in 
a colander, cover it up hot by the fire for a few minutes, 
then serve. The grains will be found double the usual 
size, and quite distinct from each other. 

For a Cough. —Procure a small quantity of Peruvian 
bark at a chemist’s where you have reason to believe a 
genuine article may be obtained, and, on the very first 
symptoms of irritation of the throat, and disposition 
towards what is termed “hacking,” chew a piece about 
the size of a bean ; this will at once relieve ; and, on re¬ 
currence of the symptoms, apply the same remedy. 
Two or three doses will cure. By always keeping a 
piece in my pocket, I have, throughout this winter, pre¬ 
vented a cough from proceeding beyond a day’s growth, 
though I have been much exposed to the weather and 
evening air. 

Salted Fish.—A glass of vinegar put into the water 
you lay your fish in to soak will fetch out most of the 
salt. 

A Plain Custard. —Boil a pint of new milk, keeping 
a little back to mix with a tablespoonful of flour; 
thicken the milk with the flour, let it cool a little, then 
add one egg well beaten ; sweeten to taste ; set it on the 
fire again, and stir until the egg turns, but do not let it 
boil. A little lemon or almond may be added 
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We have reached another milestone on the great tho¬ 
roughfare of Time, and the round number 1860 is the 
new inscription on the title-page of our Book. 

There is one— pleasure , we were about to write, but 
it is something better and sweeter than that word can 
express; it is the mingled sentiment of gratitude to God, 
who has thus blessed our efforts to do good, and love to 
our friends, who have cheered our hearts by their sym¬ 
pathy and support, that we enjoy while wishing our 
myriad readers a happy New Year. 

One very gratifying result of periodical literature is 
the relations it establishes between those who sustain 
it. It brings editors and readers into a closer com¬ 
panionship with each other than is ever felt by the 
authors and buyers of books. We are the confidential 
friends of our subscribers ; we feel sure that those who, 
every month in the year, gather to our “Table,” and 
press around our “ Arm-Chair,” would welcome us with 
heart and hand to their own ha.ppy homes, and that 
from every part of our land there will come to us a 
hearty cheer of response to our New Year greetings. 

We need not, therefore, enter into any particulars. 
Our friends require no promises for the future; they 
know that performance is sure, that the Lady’s Book is 
always in the present tense, and that this number typifies 
the monthly issues for the year. But we may, without 
vanity, call attention to the engraver’s art, exhibited in 
the plates ; and as these pictures represent the ideas that 
govern the course of all the departments, we will give 
a short description of the intent of our illustrations. 
May those who admire their artistic beauty imitate the 
beauty of character those ideals are intended to portray, 
and, when the seasons have gone round, find that the 
lessons learned from our Book have made them better, 
as well as happier. Then the year 1860 will be to us 
and to our readers a glorious record of time improved 
for ETERNITY. 

u TIIE PRESENTATION PLATE” AND “THE LIGHT 

OF HOME.” 

* 

To dazzle let the vain design; 

To raise the thought and touch the heart be thine. 

Pope. 

Have you ever seen a lovelier group than the centre 
of our Presentation Plate exhibits ? It shows a family 
of our friends. See how warmly they welcome the 
Lady’s Book. The father sympathizes in the pleasure 
of his wife and daughters ; the little girl has forgotten 
her doll in the excitement of the new pictures; and even 
the pet dog seems to know that some happy event has 
occurred, which he must not disturb. 

The scenes in the medallions at the four corners, repre¬ 
senting the four seasons, show woman in the innocent 
enjoyments of life, while still remembering her duties. 
Thus she is shown tending flowers in the spring, read¬ 
ing in the leisure hours of summer, gathering the ripe 
fruits in autumn, and bestowing charities that smooth 
the cold and bitter lot of poverty during the reign of 
winter. 

And then in The Light of Home is seen the perfection 
of womanhood. There is the wife and mother, the centre 


of the family, the magnet that draws man to the domestic 
altar, that makes him a civilized being, a social Chris¬ 
tian. The wife is truly the light of home, and if she 
will do faithfully the duties God has imposed on her 
condition, He will bless and sustain her. She is the 
teacher and inspirer of her children, and angels share 
or sympathize in her daily tasks. 

Improvement and enjoyment are also the aims we fol¬ 
low in our editorial duties, seeking so to combine the 
utile dulci that both entertainment and profit may be 
found in our pages. This, the rule of our Book, we 
would propose as an aim in forming the character and 
guiding the pursuits of our sex. Let there be a solid 
foundation of serious thought and firm principle, but be 
careful, at the same time, to cultivate that taste and re¬ 
finement which embellish life. It should be woman’s 
part to soften the dark hours of affliction and brighten 
the happy days of joy. God has gifted her with finer 
sensibilities and quicker fancy than are needful or suit¬ 
able to the harder and stronger sex, "Women, therefore, 
step out of their own path when they attempt to encroach 
on the proper masculine pursuits ; and, in doing so, they 
lose their own advantages, which are great—for God 
has been kind to His daughter, the “last, best work” of 
creation—and forsake their own duties, which are of 
paramount importance in society, without being able to 
perform those belonging to man. They thus become 
unhappy, undignified beings. 

It is for man to “shake the senate and the field,” to 
act his part before the world. Woman, at home and in 
the social circle, can be the inspirer and the exemplar of 
the most heroic virtues, and thus fit him and send him 
forth to his noblest work, the vindication of good, the 
suppression of evil, and the performance of high, heroic 
deeds. As an example of this last, the history of the 
Arctic expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin fur¬ 
nishes ample proofs. The history need not be repeated 
here ; it must be familiar to most of our readers. They 
know that, for the last eleven years, a succession of 
efforts have been made by strong, brave men, and the 
greatest hardships and sufferings endured, in the peril¬ 
ous search over the frozen ocean of the North to find the 
lost commander and ships of that ill-fated expedition. 
But have they ever reflected on the important agency 
of Lady Franklin in those wonderful scenes ? This de¬ 
voted wife it was who, by her tender, faithful, self- 
sacrificing love, awakened and sustained the sympathy 
of the world in the fate of her husband. Not only her 
own friends and the British Government were moved to 
the search by her hopeful energy and constant efforts, 
but our nation responded to her earnest appeals, and the 
heart of the American people was stirred to its utmost 
depths by the gentle entreaties for help which a lonely 
woman, in her home beyond the Atlantic, breathed in 
her prayers for the restoration of her lost husband, Sir 
John Franklin. 

Obeying this noble impulse of sympathy with the 
heart of woman in her most sacred duties, our young 
countryman, Dr. Kane, performed those prodigies of 
daring action and calm suffering which have set his 
own name in the annals of imperishable renown. Y~et 
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his heroic deeds were inspired by the heroic duties of 
Lady Franklin. It was by the holy light which her 
truth in conjugal love kindled that he was incited and 
led in the noble career of humanity which has made 
his own glory. 

In short, the history of all the expeditions in search 
of Sir John Franklin, when justly written, will show 
that Lady Franklin, the devoted wife, was the motive 
•power, so to speak, which sent men forth to perform 
deeds of daring adventure and endure perils that exalt 
manhood. And the last, the conquering voyage, was it 
not undertaken solely from sympathy with this faithful 
wife, who has thus exemplified what power woman 
may legitimately wield in her own sphere ? 

It is true that an opportunity of such public recognition 
and honor to faithfulness in conjugal love will seldom 
occur. Great and dazzling qualities belong to but a 
small number of the human family. It is, however, in 
every woman’s power to be a comfort and help to her 
family. She can, if married, be a good wife, and make 
her husband a better and nobler man than he would be 
without her. If a mother, she can form the character 
of her sons, nerve them with principles of piety, patriot¬ 
ism, and honor, and send them forth in the world to do 
battle for the right, and take their places in those stations 
in life where her physical weakness and moral tender¬ 
ness would unfit her to appear. 

Every woman can, if she sincerely wish it, contribute 
to make the home in which she lives pleasanter and 
better for her presence. Let her cultivate what is agree¬ 
able and cheerful, as well as exercise the sober duties of 
her position, and bear in mind that “the fruit of the 
Spirit [or piety] is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle¬ 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” Then she 
will be a mighty agent in promoting the best good of 
society, and may join with angels in the sweet song of 
4,4 Peace on earth.” 


FALSE PRETENCES. 

La Fontaine’s fable of the daw in the plumage of the 
peacock has lately been illustrated in the folly of a pre¬ 
tender to the poetic art, who has sought to gain a place 
for his own name in the Lady’s Book. 

In the November number we inserted a poem entitled 
-“The Golden Ringlet,” sent us as original by a Mr. E. 
//. Keyes. A friend of ours, well qualified to jndge, had 
examined the MSS., which, from ill health, we had not 
been able to read, and pronounced this poem—“The 
Golden Ringlet ”—very good. Indeed it is beautiful, but 
had we read it, we should have known the authorship, 
as it was written, years ago, by the late Mrs. Amelia 
Welby. What makes Mr. Keyes’ foolish attempt to gain 
•celebrity an almost incredible act of stupidity as well as 
dishonesty, is that the poem in question may be found 
in the copy of “Poems, by Amelia,” published by the 
Appletons, in 1850. He must have known that his false 
pretences would at once be discovered, and his stolen 
plumage torn off, like the daw’s in the fable. We can¬ 
not imagine any motive, except that of such ardent ad¬ 
miration of the “ Golden Ringlet,” that, like the woman 
who, “out of pure love for religion,” as she said, stole 
“Tillotson’s Sermons,” he was incited to the theft by 
his love for the Poems of Amelia. 

Poor man! thus to attempt covering his donkey head 
with the laurels of a woman’s genius! Little did he 
foresee what a storm of wrath this sacrilege of the la¬ 
mented dead would call forth from her friends and ad¬ 
mirers who shrine her memory in their heart of hearts. 


We American women are all proud of the genius of 
our “Amelia;” but, very naturally, those of the South 
and West, where she had her birth-place and her home, 
may feel that they have the right to guard her poetic 
fame. Still the whole country claims her, honors her, as 
the many letters sent us from every point of the compass, 
complaining of the indignity done to her* memory by 
this theft of her poem, would prove. We should like to 
make extracts from these impassioned letters, showing 
how poetic genius is loved and honored, and how 
widely the writings of Mrs. Welby are circulated ; but 
we have not room. Still we must say that we cannot 
agree with these fair champions in calling this an “at¬ 
tack” upon “Amelia” or her fame. On the contrary, 
though the affair be a shame to E. H. Keyes, it is, in 
fact, a homage to Mrs. Welby. It proves that the flowers 
of her fancy, w r herever they are dropped, arrest attention 
by their beauty, and are at once placed in a situation to 
be admired, that time does not fade them, that their 
value does not depend upon a name, but that, even 
thrown out at random, they are carefully gathered up 
and placed among the proudest and most beautiful pro¬ 
ductions of American genius. The editress of the Lady’s 
Book is glad of this opportunity of repeating the opinion 
she expressed years ago, in her work on woman*—that 
“Amelia” ranks among the first of American poetesses. 
There are poems of hers possessing, with the graceful 

ease and perfect finish of the best writers, such exquisite 

* 

tenderness of feeling that they would move the heart 
of the most prosaic reader to the love of her poetry. This 
poem of “The Golden Ringlet” has such touches. In 
short, Mrs. Amelia B. Welby possessed the high gift of 
poetic genius, united with refined delicacy of taste and 
the loveliest attributes of a living woman. 


THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 

We make one more appeal on behalf of this Union 
Association. The question now is, shall the Women of 
America take possession of Mount Verpon, which they 
have purchased, and keep it in the condition that will 
do honor to our country ? 

A lady of Massachusetts, who has labored arduously 
and successfully in collecting funds, thus states, clearly 
and sensibly, her opinion concerning the course to be 
pursued in future collections. She calls on the rich. 
Fifty thousand dollars are needed. The interest on this 
sum, safely invested, would be sufficient to enable the 
Regent to sustain the charge of Mount Vernon, and, on 
a very moderate scale, go on with the most necessary 
improvements. We quote from the lady’s letter:— 

“ At all events, the purchase-money has been collected 
for Mount Vernon ; and if the last payment is not made 
by Miss Cunningham to Mr. John A. Washington, it is 
because that lady is unwilling to take on herself the re¬ 
sponsibility and expenditure of possession, without the 
requisite funds to begin necessary repairs, some slight 
alterations only having been attended to during the past 
season, with the permission of the present incumbent. 

“ What is lightly won goes lightly, it is said ; but the 
purchase-money of Monnt Vernon is associated with 
personal sacrifices on the part of those women who 
have acted as collectors, so great as to insure its prudent 
use and careful keeping. It has been gathered in Massa¬ 
chusetts from the hard-handed laborer and the school- 
child—from the old woman ‘who remembered Washing- 

* “Biographical Dictionary of Distinguished Women, 
etc.” Published by the Harpers. 
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ton,’ and from the young girl who sacrificed her vanity 
on the altar of feeling. Occasionally, and in response 
to personal appeals which could not gracefully he set 
aside, the gifts of the wealthy cheered the dim prospect; 
hut, in general, the purchase-money may he said to he 
the gift of the poorer classes—certainly of persons of 
limited means and with heavy demands on their purses. 

“With physical suffering and destitution calling daily 
on their sympathies, it cannot he expected that appeals 
for all objects purely patriotic will fall otherwise than 
coldly on the ear. The portion, possibly the tithe, which 
they have set aside for charitable purposes they do not 
choose to encroach on for other uses ; and, after receiving 
the mites of such persons, it is as unsuitable as it is use¬ 
less to ask them for more, even for the purpose of pre¬ 
serving their own gift. There is also a certain diffidence, 
or, it might he called, a sense of propriety, which makes 
it difficult to ask funds for an object, the worth of which 
would seem to he equally clear to all. Yet we must and 
ought to count on the generous impulses of the rich in 
cases like this. From those to whom much is given it is 
required that their gifts he cast freely into the treasury 
of patriotism, taste, and gratitude. 

“The grave of Washington is bought. His house and 
home are the property of the American nation. That 
nation delights to honor the name of Washington, to 
celebrate him, to erect statues of him, to eulogize him. 
It loves his memory. Will it he contented to call those 
4 walls salvation and those gates praise,’ while the tan¬ 
gled grass lies dry over his grave, and the walls moulder ? 
Will the country he willing to own Mount Yernon only 
as a ruin ?” 

Thus earnestly are the rich entreated to sustain this 
patriotic enterprise of the Women of America. Will 
there he a warm response, and the necessary funds con¬ 
tributed ? We hope so; hut lest the ladies should he 
disappointed in this, we will make an appeal to our own 
friends,* the Free Masons, in the following;— 

THE FREEMASONS’ HYMN. 

WRITTEN FOR A MASONIC CELEBRATION. 

Revised and now Dedicated to the Freemasons of the United 
States on behalf of the Mount Vernon Ladies ’ Associa¬ 
tion of the Union. 

We’ve met the mystic bond to own, 

And hallowed rites to goodness pay. 

Father of light, before Thy throne, 

Oh, may our prayers ascend this day! 

We praise Thy power—-it was Thy word 
Formed this fair world, and hade man live ; 

We bless Thy mercy when he erred, 

That Thou couldst ransom and forgive. 

And Thou the light of Truth has shed 
To guide the wand’rer’s steps to Thee, 

And wide the page of Wisdom spread, 

And breathed the charm of charity. 

Oh, welcome as the smile of spring, 

And pure as tear of summer eve 

Is Charity, whose hand doth bring 
A healing halm for hearts that grieve. 

* The editress of the Lady’s Book feels she may ad¬ 
dress as friends the Order with whom her husband was 
associated, and by whom he was honored. Mr. Hale 
was, at the time of his decease, Master of a Lodge, an 
officer in the Grand Lodge of New Hampshire, and a 
member of the Order of Knight Templars. 


And we are pledged a Brother Band 
To love her law, to do her deeds ; 

We’ve vowed, and palsied be the hand 
That hoards its gold when Misery pleads. 

The world beholds, with curious gaze, 

The jewels of our ancient fame ; 

But Virtue lends the brightest rays 
That keep from death the Mason’s name. 

And one —the world will ne’er forget 
His glories gained, his duties done— 

One peerless name with ours is set, 

The immortal name of Washington ! 

To woman’s love his dust is given ; 

His patriot virtues would we share, 

Our Country, Union, Faith in Heaven— 

Be these our Anchor and our Prayer. 

The rainbow spans the gloomy cloud, 

While fearful hearts the token bless ; 

And thus, above life’s jarring crowd, 

Our arch should ever whisper “ peace.” 

Sarah Josepha Hale. 

Washington National Monument, now in course 
of erection in the City of Washington. We have re¬ 
ceived a well-written communication on this subject, 
and shall devote special attention to the matter next 
month. 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened 
on Monday, September 12th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted: 44 Marian May”—“To Louisa”—“A Tale of 
the old Church Bell”—“Art Thou Watching o’er Me, 
Mother?”— 44 Enigmas — Two Pictures”—“ Moral Seed- 
Sowing”—“Evangeline”—“ Charade”— 44 Early Dawn” 
—“The Dead Dove”—“I Love Her”— 44 Will I ever For¬ 
get Thee?”—“ By-Gone”—“Poetry of Common Life”* 
— 44 My only Lover”—and “Cosmolia.” 

The following articles are not needed at present: 44 To 
Nellie, of Baltimore” — 44 Versification” — 44 Winter”— 
44 Life’s Sorrows”—“The Dying Boy”—“Home’s Bright 
Visions”— 44 A New Year’s Dreams”— 44 The Sea”— 44 The 
Snow-Storm”— 44 The Pet Bird”—“Shadows are Gather¬ 
ing”— 44 My first Love”— 44 A Long Time ago”— 44 Loving 

* We should like to hear again from “Enul.” We 
should also like to hear from the author of 44 By the 
Graves of my Kindred,” and see his promised story. 
The author of “The Maiden’s Home” and the printed 
poems accompanying it has a happy talent of versifica¬ 
tion, and a cheerful, hopeful spirit. She needs to study 
her subjects more; but this she will do, if she continue 
to write. Her articles will be returned, if stamps are 
sent. 
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too Well”—“The Last Survivor”—“Tales of the Square 
Table” (not all ehivalric)—“Truth in Little Things”— 

“Great Events are before us”—“Winter is Here”—and 

/ 

“The Beehive.” We have other articles on hand that 
will be reported next month. 

Mrs. C. 0. B.—They appear to be liked. 



BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Intense Mental Application. Light Reading. —In¬ 
tense application of the mind interrupts free breathing, 
and prevents full expansion of the lungs. Hence, writers 
and literary persons should sedulously use every means 
calculated to counteract the tendency to contraction of 
the chest and consequent diminution of vitality. And 
it should be remembered that imperfect respiration is 
not only the result of abstruse investigations, but also 
of that species of light reading so common among ladies. 
I n this kind of reading, the feelings are skilfully wrought 
up to a high state of excitement, by the writer, until the 
breathing is almost entirely suspended by anxiety, sus¬ 
pense, and other emotions awakened by the thrilling 
story, in which the mighty passions of love, anger, re¬ 
morse, revenge, etc. are so vividly depicted as to steal 
away our consciousness and make us forget that it is all 
a dream of fancy. 

Bad Positions. —These are often associated with in¬ 
tense mental application, and they are then particularly 
injurious. Persons w T ho are in the habit of writing or 
reading with the body bent forward, are exposed to the 
combined influence of two causes of deformity and con¬ 
tracted chest that no constitution can long withstand. 
These bad positions prevent the free expansion of the 
lungs by compressing the chest and interfering with the 
breathing muscles. 

Directions for the Sedentary.— -Those who are ne¬ 
cessarily compelled to sit much should, if possible, have 
intervals devoted to exercise; and this exercise should 
be as prolonged and vigorous as their bodily strength 
will allow ; and, if it be so that they cannot spare any 
considerable and fixed time for exercise, they should 
frequently arise from their seats and bring the muscles 
of the chest and abdomen into action by widely extend¬ 
ing the arms, by elevating them, by moving them rapidly 
and forcibly backward and forward, and by throwing 
the shoulders back, at the same time inhaling as much 
air as the lungs can possibly contain, and then “breath¬ 
ing out” slowly. Running up a flight of stairs, at the 
same time holding the breath, is a most excellent and 
available mode of expanding the lungs, recommended 
by Dr. Hall, in his late excellent work, “ Health and 
Disease.” Another mode of expanding the lungs, sug¬ 
gested by the same writer, and one acceptable to all, is 
to “blow up” or fill life-preservers, bags, etc., by blow¬ 
ing into them. In the absence of any such things, the 
lungs might be very well inflated by drawing in the 
breath full and long, and then blowing into the closed 
hand. The advantage of these modes is that the lungs 
are very powerfully distended by the expansion of the 
air drawn into them, through the agency of heat. This 
is more particularly true of the running-up-stairs mode, 
which we consider a most happy idea. The above di¬ 
rections are so easily followed, even by those who have 
“ no time” to attend to their health, that it seems strange 
'that any one should neglect them when convinced of the 


vital importance to health of well filled and well devel¬ 
oped lungs. 

Neglect of these simple and accessible measures, on the 
part of the sedentary, arises more from indisposition to 
exertion, than from want of time and opportunity. In 
such persons this indisposition is almost insuperable ; 
and nothing can overcome it except a firm, ever-present 
conviction that health and life are the prizes to be ob¬ 
tained by breaking the fatal spell of indolence. The fact 
is, where one is subjected to unavoidable disease from 
confinement, there are hundreds of thousands who igno¬ 
rantly or wilfully neglect the means of counteracting 
the evils to which they are exposed from the nature of 
their occupation. 

Directions for Those who have more Leisure. —The 
above directions are intended more particularly for the 
sedentary and for the toiling millions w T ho have to labor 
for their daily bread. Those who have more leisure 
may exercise the muscles of the chest, arms, and abdo¬ 
men, and thus increase the breathing capacity, by throw¬ 
ing weights, by grasping something above the head and 
then raising the body by the arms, etc. The latter is a 
most excellent mode of exercising the breathing mus¬ 
cles, and it should not be rejected because it may look a 
little unladylike for a grown woman to hang herself up 
by the arms, child-fashion. Every one can have a small 
ladder or something of the kind in her room, and, in the 
absence of anything else, she can suspend herself by 
grasjung the top of the door. These motions should be 
practised every morning at least; and those who take 
but little outdoor exercise, and who are so fortunate, 
or, rather, unfortunate, as not to be compelled to labor, 
will find these lung-expanding and health-promoting 
exercises much better for them, in every way, than any 
piano practice. In addition to these special means of 
expanding the chest, every woman who desires health 
and happiness should take as much outdoor exercise as 
circumstances will permit. 

Women Should not Submit to Restraints. —No false 
notions of gentility or propriety, no unreasonable sub¬ 
serviency to public opinion* should deter any woman 
from engaging in sports or exercises that will increase 
the size of her lungs, and fill them with an abundance 
of pure health-giving and life-sustaining air ; for, after 
all, many of the restraints imposed on women are absurd, 
unreasonable, and destructive in their effects on health, 
and should therefore be disregarded ; for what if upper- 
tendom does sneer, and what if moustached, Frenchified 
dandies do call you vulgar I You have a natural and 
inalienable right “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and the daughters of the heroes of ’76 should 
sternly resist any tampering with their birthright, and 
especially by a brainless set of fools and simpering jack¬ 
daws, who would sacrifice life to a shoe-buckle, if fashion 
so decreed. 

Should there be any who have not the courage to stem 
the tide of fashionable folly, and to seek health at all 
hazards, we particularly commend to them the special 
means of developing the breathing muscles, which may 
be used in private. Yet we must be permitted to add 
that no compromise should be made with error, and 
that no woman who takes a proper view of things will 
make any concessions, when the senseless requisitions 
of fashion come in conflict with the high and sacred 
obligations of health. Better, far better to be considered 
unfashionable and even vulgar than to spend a few sad 
days in gilded misery, and then to sink into an early 
grave t 

Columbus , Gcu 
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Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

LIZZY GLENN; or, the Trials of a Seamstress. By 
T. S. Arthur, author of “Love in a Cottage,” “Love in 
High Life,” etc. Mr. Arthur is already so universally 
known as a writer of the most excellent moral and in¬ 
structive tales that the simple announcement of a new 
book from his pen is sufficient, without adding a word 
in comment. The world is greatly indebted to him and 
others of the same class for light literature of so pure 
and high a tone. Price paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

THE OLD STONE MANSION. By Charles J. Peter¬ 
son, author of “ Kate Aylesford,” “ Cruising in the Last 
War,” “The Valley Farm,” “Grace Dudley,” etc. A 
very interesting and readable book, as all of Mr. Peter¬ 
son’s are. Mr. Peterson is a modest, but zealous con¬ 
tributor to the literature of his country ; every effort of 
his having for its object the faithful and just representa¬ 
tion of the national characteristics, in public or private 
life. Price $1 25. 

PETERSON’S EDITION FOR THE MILLION OF THE 
WRITINGS OF CHARLES DICKENS. No. 9. Contain¬ 
ing “Sketches,” by “Boz.” We again call attention to 
this series, one number of which is issued each week. 
Price 25 cents a number, or $5 00 for the complete set of 
twenty-eight parts. 

AMERICAN NOTES. By Charles Dickens. Messrs. 
Peterson are untiring in their endeavors to place good 
reading within the reach of all. This is one of a series 
of fourteen volumes, each complete in itself, containing 
all the works of “Boz.” Paper bound, 50 cents. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. 
By Mrs. Ellet, author of “The Women of the American 
Revolution,” etc. This volume contains sketches of the 
lives and the works of more than two hundred female 
artists, commencing with the daughter of Dibutades, of 
Corinth, who lived about the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury before Christ, and concluding with a biography 
and some account of the works of Miss Hosmer, in 1858. 
Price $1 00. 

HARRY LEE; or, Hope for the Poor. With eight illus¬ 
trations. This book was written in aid of the friends of 
humanity, who have exerted themselves in finding homes 
in the West for the.newsboys and other abandoned and 
neglected children who lead a precarious and dissolute 
life in the city of New York. Price 75 cents. 

HARPER’S LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. No. 213. 
SWORD AND GOWN: A Novel. By the author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” Price 25 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

REYNARD THE FOX. After the German Version of 
Goethe. By Thomas James Arnold, Esq. With illus¬ 
trations from the Designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbaeh. 


This is an elegant volume, printed on hot-pressed paper, 
splendidly bound, and filled with quaint illustrations 
LOSS AND GAIN ; or, Margaret's Home. By Alice B. 
Haven. The readers of the Lady’s Book are familiar 
with the writings of Mrs. Haven. Therefore, it is almost 
needless to say that she ranks among the first lady 
writers of the day. Her characteristics are truthfulness 
and simplicity of style. Price 75 cents. 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE GALLERY. Engraved 
from one hundred Paintings by eminent English Artists, 
adapted for the Young. We have not seen a prettier 
gift for the holidays than this. The pictures themselves 
are not in the finest style of art, but they will, neverthe¬ 
less, afford many hours’ entertainment to the little ones. 
Price $1 50. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MINISTER’S WOOING. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. A tale of early New England life. It has al¬ 
ready gained popularity in the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Price $1 25. 

From Rudd & Carleton, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

POEMS. By Susan Archer Talley, of Virginia. This 
small volume comprises many meritorious productions, 
while some of the pieces are really poetic gems. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MR. VERDANT GREEN. 
By Cuthbert Bede, B. A. Three volumes in one. With 
nearly three hundred numerous illustrations by the 
author. This book is bound to become popular in this 
country. Its success was great in England, having there 
met with a sale of nearly ninety thousand copies. Price 
75 cents. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

A BUDGET OF HUMOROUS POETRY; comprising 
Specimens of the Best and most Humorous Productions 
of the Popular American and Foreign Poetical Writers 
of the Day. By the author of the “ Book of Anecdotes” 
and “Budget of Fun.” This is really a valuable col¬ 
lection of poems. It contains selections from the works 
of Hood, Moore, Southey, Saxe, Holmes, and others of 
equal celebrity. Price $1 09. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia:— 
HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCE HALL, from the Ear¬ 
liest Period to the Present Time. Embracing Biographies 
of the Immortal Signers of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, with Historical Sketches of the Sacred Relics pre¬ 
served in that Sanctuary of American Freedom. By D. 
W. Belisle. A book that will commend itself at once to 
every lover of his country and reverer of the names and 
memory of its fathers. Price $1 25. 

From Hamelin & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WILD SCENES ON THE FRONTIER ; or, Heroes of the 
West. By Emerson Bennett, author of “ Clara More¬ 
land,” “Prairie Flower,” “The Artist’s Bride,” etc. etc. 
A collection of stories of border life, neatly printed and 
finely illustrated. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. R. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia : — 

GOLD FOIL ; Hammered from Popular Proverbs. By 
Timothy Titcomb, author of “ Letters to the Young,” etc 
This is a collection of essays on moral and religious sub¬ 
jects, which will be read with pleasure and profli. 
Price $1 00. 
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EDITH, THE BACKWOODS GIRL. A story for Girls. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, author of “Queer Bonnets, ” “I *11 
be a Lady,” etc. The plot of this book is rather singu¬ 
lar, and, we might add, somewhat improbable ; but the 
story is interesting, as all of Mrs. Tuthill’s are. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. A Sketch-look of Life, 
Scenery , and Men. By Bayard Taylor. To a great ma¬ 
jority of readers this will prove the most attractive of 
Bayard Taylor’s productions, as it embodies the more 
interesting events of his career as a traveller, from early 
youth to the present time. In fact, it is the condensed 
autobiography of a gentleman who occupies a position 
in the world of adventure and literature not often at¬ 
tained. Price $1 25. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Samuel 
Hazzard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

LIFE OF JULIUS CiESAR. By Henry G. Liddell, 
D. D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. Another volume 
of the neat and convenient household library of which 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co. are the publishers, and Mr. 0. W. 
Wight is the editor. Price 50 cents. 

LIFE OF VITTORIA COLONNA. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. The book is of the same size and style as the 
one last mentioned, and, like it, belongs to the “house¬ 
hold library” of biographies of great men and women. 
Price 50 cents. 

From T. 0. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia :— 

SELF-EDUCATION ; or, The Means and Art of Moral 
Progress. Translated from the French of M. le Baron 
Degerando. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. Third edition, 
with additions. Price $1 25. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

LIFE’S MORNING; or, Counsels and Encouragements 
for Youthful Christians. By the author of “Life’s Eve¬ 
ning,” “Sunday Hours,” etc. etc. The excellent advice 
and fervid admonitions of this volume cannot fail to 
make a deep impression on the hearts of all well-dis¬ 
posed Christian readers. We commend it for its simple 
and nnpretending excellence, for its sincerity, and its 
consistency with the meekness and the charity of the 
Gospel. Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, through Samuel Hazard, 
Jr., Philadelphia:— 

THE MONEY-KING, and other Poems. By John G. 
Saxe. This is a handsome volnme, containing more than 
forty of the author’s varied productions. This is all we 
feel bound to say in favor of a book, the author of which 
is so well known and appreciated as a man of genius, 
from Maine to the shores of the Pacific. Price 75 cents. 

From Mayhew & Baker, Boston, through Gault & 
Volkmer, Philadelphia:— 

THE SEA OF ICE; or, The Arctic Adventurers. By 
Percy B. St. John. This book was published in Eng¬ 
land, under the title of the “Arctic Crusoe,” and we 
think it would have been better had it been allowed to 
retain that title, the author having taken the idea of his 
work from the old “Robinson,” which he has carried 
ont most successfully, but with “new scenery and deco¬ 
rations.” The volume has many illustrations, and will, 
no doubt, be popular among youthful readers and stay- 


at-home explorers of the northern regions. Price 75 
cents. . 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston:— 

LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION: Luther , Calvin , 
Latimer , Knox , the Representative Men of Germany , 
France , England , and Scotland. By John Turloch, 
D. D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Theology, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, author of “Theism” 
(Bunet Prize Treatise), etc. The work before us is re¬ 
plete with interest; familiar facts are here shown in 
their important consequences, and thus invested with 
new importance. Those who desire to get valuable in¬ 
formation on the subjects of this book will find it a mine 
of instruction. 

A COMMENTARY, EXPLANATORY, DOCTRINAL, 
AND PRACTICAL, ON THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE¬ 
SIANS. By R. E. Pattison, D. D., late President of Wa- 
terville College. This is a work of much importance at 
this time, and seems calculated to do great good, in set¬ 
tling some of the questions which have perplexed the 
minds and consciences of many earnest Christians in our 
land. The nineteenth Lesson , on the “ Duties of Servants 
and Masters,” ought to be read in every family. The 
spirit and execution of the work are eminently catholic 
and evangelical. 

From Brown, Loomis & Co., New York:—- 

CHANTICLEER; a Thanksgiving Story. By Corne¬ 
lius Mathews. This is a very interesting and amusing 
story ; adapted to the season, and really deserving of its 
place as the pioneer volume of the “ Illustrated Classics, ’ ’ 
which the publishers are now adding to the “ Household 
Stories,” already popular. The author of this “ Thanks¬ 
giving Story” displays warm patriotism and playful 
fancy, uniting wisdom and wit, and a knowledge of 
character which only genius and true feeling can give. 
The book is handsomely got up ; the colored frontispiece 
is a gem of its kind. 

We have learned to welcome the packages of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Sunday School Union, assured that 
all their publications are usefnl, and many of them havo 
rare merit. As a holiday gift suited to school-girls, we 
notice 

ELLIE RANDOLPH, by Miss Kitty J. Neely, a volume 
approaching the single tales of Miss Yonge in size, and 
which has for its purpose the illustration of the truth 
that those who choose “the good part” with Mary ac¬ 
complish, by their quiet and consistent lives, more than 
Martha with her busy spirit and many cares. It is a 
story of Southern life, the characters well drawn, the 
aim of the book gradually unfolded, and the scenes 
tonching or spirited, as the occasion demands. The 
whole tone of the book is admirable. Miss Neely is the 
sister of Mrs. Bradley, whose “ Bread upon the Waters” 
and “Douglass Farm” are known to many of our readers. 

CHRISTMAS VIGILS and CHRISTMAS EARNINGS 
are two excellent little stories for yonnger children. 

With some of the HYMNS FOR A CHRISTIAN CHILD 
our own little people have before this been made fami¬ 
liar. They are intended for quite yonng children. 

“ Little children must be quiet, 

When to holy church they go,” 

“The Christmas Hymn,” and “Do no Sinful Action,” 
are among their favorites. 

LITTLE FOOTPRINTS is the suggestive title of a 
touching little story of the life and death of “a Chris¬ 
tian child.” 
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Godey for January. —We need hardly say that we 
have done our best for this number. We did the same 
for December ; we do it for every number in the year. 
We can’t help it. Our object is to excel, not in one 
number alone, but in every number. We have given in 
three consecutive numbers nine steel engravings. There 
is no other publication that gives more than six, and this 
is the way that we mean to carry everything above our 
contemporaries for the whole year. Please compare the 
engravings, both in number and quality, with any other 
magazine in America, England, or France. They have 
nothing like the Lady’s Book, either here or across the 
w r ater. One such plate as our title—which is an original 
design, as is also the first plate—would be enough for 
many magazines the whole year ; and then to think that 
we give one as good in every number, and sometimes 
two ! Is it any wonder that the circulation of the Lady’s 
Book exceeds that of any magazine in the world? Our 
“Title” and “The Light of Home” surpass by far any¬ 
thing that has appeared in the English annuals; and 
our fashion, “The Bride,” will be a certain heartache 
to bachelors. Then, the plate of purses, etc. cannot be 
equalled. The “ First Fall of Snow” is singularly at¬ 
tractive and appropriate to the season 

Our Literature. —Marion Harland, author of “Hid¬ 
den Path,” “Alone,” “Moss Side,” etc., who writes for 
no other magazine, contributes to this number. Miss 
Slimmens, that delightful old maid, again appeals to her 
friends, and we are sure that all our subscribers will 
wish that her boarders may continue to the end of the 
year. Mrs. Haven, who writes nothing that might 
not be printed in letters of gold, greets her friends with 
a new story. Miss Janvrin and Miss Townsend, both 
decided favorites with the readers of Godey, also appear 
in the January number, with many others that our 
readers may see at a glance are worthy of their notice. 
We wish our 150,000 subscribers, one and all, the com¬ 
pliments of the season and a happy and prosperous New 
Year. For thirty years have we sent this, our annual 
greeting. 

Let every one now subscribe to Godey. The present will 
be the great year; Godey culminates in 1860. Such en¬ 
gravings and literary matter! There can be no magazine 
that will in any way compare with it. Wo have the 
ability to make the best magazine, we have always done 
it, and we mean to maintain our proud supremacy. Look 
at our terms. 

We ask attention to the advertisement in this number 
of the Cosmopolitan Art Union. The plate of “Shak- 
speare and his Friends” is really superb, and worth at 
least $10. They are prepared to send off now as soon as 
ordered, having an immense number of plates printed 
in advance; and we don’t know any better way—always 
excepting a subscription to the Lady’s Book—of invest¬ 
ing $3. 

Theft of “The Golden Ringlet.”— Our readers will 
find this subject discussed in the Editors’ Table. 


Town, County, and State.—Do not forget to pat all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 

VOL. LX.— 8 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
60 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
readv. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. % Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20 ; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 

Boardman, Gray & Co. have taken another premium 
at the New York State Fair, at Albany. Their cottage 
pianos, which they furnish for $150, took a special first 
premium. These are really superb instruments. 


The best $3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $3 50—Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s 
Home Magazine. 

Dr. John S. Wilson, of Columbus, Georgia.- The 
press throughout the country are noticing the admirable 
health articles that this gentleman contributes monthly 
to the Lady’s Book. They are very popular. We under¬ 
stand the Doctor is about to bring out a work, “The 
Woman’s Home-Book of Health.” It will be the best 
work on the subject ever published. 

There seems to be but one opinion on the part of the 
press, that the Lady’s Book is the most proper present to 
make at this season of the year from a husband to a wife, 
a father to his daughter, or a lover to his lady-love. In¬ 
deed, the Port Byron Times goes further, and says:— 

“Any man, in easy circumstances, who will refuse to 
take this book for his wife, his daughter, or his sister, is 
not a good husband, father, or brother. It is the only book 
in the Union so thoroughly adapted to, and designed for, 
the interest and benefit of the lady reader. It is ‘ The 
Book of the Nation, and the Arts Union of America.’ ” 

Outrageous. —The hoops worn by girls who work in 
factories. They outhoop all; they are really atrocious. 
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Our Music, and Musical Contributors. —We are glad 
to know that the music in the Lady’s Book gives greater 
satisfaction at the present time than ever before in its 
history. The high standard we have adopted is widely 
appreciated ; as the talent which we have called in to 
our aid is of the very first character. We have only to 
say that the music for the new year will be even supe¬ 
rior to any we have yet published. 

Bor the February number we have a novelty in pre¬ 
paration ; a beautiful Italian Barcarole, “ Invito al 
Mare,” with English adaptation by C. Everest, Esq., 
arranged expressly for the Lady’s Book. Will our lady 
readers please bear in mind that this little gem cannot 
be purchased at the music stores at any price ? The 
English words to the title, “In My Swift Boat Come, 
Dearest,” will give the piece a double attractiveness. 

Professor Edward Ambuhl, whose classical composi¬ 
tions are now among the recognized features of our mu¬ 
sical department, will furnish the piece for the following 
month, “The Mingo Polka.” This will appear in March. 

For the April number we have in hand a delightful 
little song by a well-known composer, who, however, 
now makes his first appearance in the Book. It is en¬ 
titled “O’er my heart a sadness stealing.” Words and 
music written and composed by J. H. McNaughton, Esq. 

The following pieces we are compelled to decline : 
“Spring Birds’ Carol,” “The Godey Quadrilles”—not 
quite up to the standard, and deficient in auy special 
new musical idea. “I do not ask thy love”—move¬ 
ment good, but most wretchedly written out; and we 
have not time to correct it. Have written the author. 
“The Ingle-Side,” newly arranged. We prefer music 
that has not before been used, and would like to see one 
of the songs, Mr. P.’s own composition. “Stars in the 
Midnight” is too long, by half. A single forethought 
might teach any one that we cannot crowd six pages of 
music into two ; neither can we take time to condense or 
correct, as we are often asked to do. 

The words, “Gently Flow, Neshamany,” we have 
handed over to one of our best composers, capable of 
doing them justice. The result will duly appear in the 
Book. Other pieces are deferred to next month. 

J. Starr Holloway. 

Changing from Other Magazines. —Of course, it is 
gratifying to us to receive subscribers who prefer the 
Lady’s Book to the “one we have just given up,” and 
we feel grateful for tlieir kind praise, but we cannot 
allude more openly to the magazines they exchange 
from. They are, we know, naturally indignant at the 
impositions that have been practised upon them, but 
then the consolation is that they have bought their 
experience. 

La Pierre House, Philadelphia. —This continues to 
be the leading hotel in Philadelphia. If it were twice 
the size, it would constantly be filled. The Messrs. 
Ward are very popular, and most deservedly so, for 
they are emphatically gentlemen. 

Portable Hand-Books of Games:— 

Morphy’s Match Games ; being a full and accurate 
account of his great success abroad. By Charles Henry 
Stanley. Price 38 cents. 

Elements of Draughts ; or, Beginner’s Sure Guide. 
Every principle separately explained. Price 3S cents. 

Chess-Player’s Instructor; or, Guide to Beginners. 
By Charles Henry Stanley. Price 38 cents. 

The above are published by R. M. DeWitt, New York, 
and are excellent works on their respective subjects. 


Make up your Clubs. ^-Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 


Paper Shirt-Collars. —Have any of our subscribers 
heard anything of this new, beautiful, and useful ap¬ 
pendage, or, as they are more properly called, “patent 
enamelled collars?” Well, they'are all the rage here 
now, for several reasons: they set so well, and they 

i 

look so well, and they are so cheap. No effort of the 
ironer can produce such a collar as the patent enamelled, 


and then they are a saving to young men in the way of 
washing, for the price of a collar is not more than one- 
half as much as would be the expense of washing it. 
There are the D'Orsay, the Byron, the English, and 
hosts of others. We annex two engravings. W. E. 
Lockwood, 236 Chestnut Street, is the man who has 
them. 


“The Rector’s Ward” is the name of an elegant new 
picture just published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos¬ 
ton. It is a sweet face of the heroine of the new Episcopal 
story, so popular, “The Rectory of Moreland,” drawn by 
Barry, the artist of “ The Motherless. ” It is a crayon por¬ 
trait, nearly life-size, a fac-simile of the drawing, and a 
beautiful representation of the lovely girl. 

Club Terms. —These are so very low that no lady who 
wants the Book, and does not wish to be a borrower, can 
refuse to subscribe. 
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We give extracts from a few out of the many thousands 
of letters we have on hand. We want our new sub¬ 
scribers to see in what estimation wo are held by those 
who know us. 

Letter with a club of $25. 

I shall soon send another club. The reason I take so 
great an interest in procuring you subscribers is I be¬ 
lieve yours is the only Lady’s Book published ; I am 
anxious that all should take it. R. E. H., III. 

Club of $10. 

Feeling that your Lady’s Book is superior to any pe¬ 
riodical of the kind now in circulation, and taking a 
lively interest in the success of the same, I have raised a 
club of five. A., Mich. 

Mr. Godey: Please receive my thanks for the enjoy¬ 
ment I have received from your unrivalled Book. It 
still retains its unexceptionable purity ; quite different 
from many of the magazines that give abundant prom¬ 
ises of much fruit, but wither in the bud. I think, for 
ladies, the Book is the best work now published. I 
have been taking it for several years, and, if life lasts, I 
expect to take it many more. I have some lady friends 
that are good at borrowing ; and, in order to save my 
Book, and do you a kindness, I have gotten up a club of 
nine, whose names are as follows. G., Ill . 

Club of $10. 

I took your magazine last year, and was much pleased 
with it. I have regretted that I have not had them the 
past years ; but it is too late to repent now. I thought I 
would not let another year pass without it, and now send 
you a club of subscribers. T., N. Y. 

Mr. Godey : I have taken the Lady’s Book six years 
that I have lived South, and I am sure I could not do 
without it. My mother has taken the Book since it was 
first published. I receive it and welcome it as a dear 
old friend. My husband says I could not keep house 
without the Book. The numerous receipts I have taken 
from it have proved excellent, and a great help to young 
housekeepers. I have been marking a great deal from 
the fancy letters, for they are beautiful. In fact, the 
Book is a treasure to me. M., Geo. 

$16 club. 

Mr. Godey: After having been a constant reader of 
your “monthly,” for the past two years, I am led to 
wonder what lady in the land can live without it; for 
this reason I have made an extra effort to obtain and 
remit you the above amount, notwithstanding the hard 
times. J. T. 

“ Miss Slimmens’s Window.” —The fifth edition of this 
wonderfully humorous work has been put to press by 
the publishers, and the fourth edition of “Beulah.” 
Both these works were advertised in our November 
number. For an evening’s amusement, to be read aloud, 
“Miss Slimmens’s Window” is the book. 


Peterson’s bound edition of “Waverley Novels” is 
now ready, and a superb library set it is, and the whole 
can be purchased, beautifully bound, for $6 00. This is 
the cheapest edition offered in this country, and the 
sales of the Messrs. Peterson amount to many thousands 
of copies a day. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts wc are responsible, and we are only account¬ 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub¬ 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


THE GREETING OF THE NEW YEAR TO GODEY. 

I love not loud nor frequent public greetings ; 

With friends the dearest, in my pleasant meetings, 

The silent pressure and the noiseless sealing, 

When lips are pressed, my friendship best revealing. 

Yet times there are when louder cheers are fitting, 

And, having waited for the Old Year’s flitting, 

I, the New Year, with earnest acclamation 
Present to Godey greetings from the Nation. 

Through me they hail you, all your friends and patrons, 
Both old and young, both little maids and matrons, 

A “Happy New Year” with such large heart-shouting, 
The gladsome voice no room shall leave for doubting. 

Long has your hand in friendship been extended 
With stores for us not sparingly expended— 

Kind words and pleasant truths in many guises, 
Prepared to yield us monthly hew surprises. 

Coming, with rich engravings, choice designings, 
Stories whose “clouds” have always “silver linings,” 
Poems, charades, a Table richly laden 
With food prepared to please the choicest maiden— 

Tender farewells with every Old Year bringing, 

Glad bells of welcome with each New Year ringing ; 
And never, though we may have sadly tried you, 

And with substantial kindness not supplied you, 

In quick return, no words have e’er paraded 
Our past delinquencies, much less upbraided. 

Even your “ Clubs” we learn to shun no longer, 

They only serve to make our friendship stronger. 

Year after year thus coming, ’tis no wonder 
(Indeed ’twere an unpardonable blunder!) 

If we, the New Year’s offer lightly treating 
Should fail through him to give this public greeting. 

Kruna. 


Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $1 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $1 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $1 50 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 


Arthur" 1 s Magazine , as far as a high rank of literature is 
concerned, is decidedly the best two dollar magazine.— 
Middletown Rainbow. 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. —The best of the two 
dollar monthlies.— Richmond Religious Herald. 

Arthur's Home Magazine. —This still gives new and 
additional proof of being the very best of the two dollar 
magazines.— Rushville Times. 

Horne Magazine. —This is the best two dollar magazine 
published. — Hen op in Tribune. 

We could fill pages with notices to the same effect. 


A lady wishes a receipt for making Johnny cake—the 
South Carolina Johnny cake, she says. 
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A Valuable Book for Ladies—Art Recreations. —A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps somo 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have sjjared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe, 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12nio., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


‘‘Amelia; or, A Young Lady’s Vicissitudes.” —The 
best novel that the late Miss Leslie ever wrote. There are 
but 100 copies of this work for sale, and those in the posses¬ 
sion of the publisher of the Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents, 
which covers the postage. 

Beston’s Celebrated Golden Metallic Pen, well 
tempered and smooth, will not corrode, and unsurpassed 
in finish and beauty. They are good pens, and most 
beautifully put up, almost equal to the gold pen, and 
certainly more economical. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. L. B. W.—Sent pattern, &c. October 18th. 

Mrs. M. E. W.—Sent pattern ISth. 

Mrs. J. S. G.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Mrs. W. E. K.—Sent headdress 18th. 

J. E. K.—Sent hair breastpin, bracelet, and ear-rings 
18th. 

Miss A. E. S.—Sent cord and tassel 18th. 

J. F. R.—Sent pattern 18th. 

Miss S. C. II.—Sent embroidery cotton 18th 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent cotton, &c. ISth. 

Mrs. B. G.—Sent hair ring, &c. 18th. 

E. A. M.—Sent cotton, &c. 19th. 

Mrs. G. M.—Sent silk 19th. 

L. G. F.—Sent silver and dress material by Adams’s 
express 19th. 

M. J. H.—Sent slipper pattern, hair breastpin and 
ear-rings 19th. 

Mrs. li. H.—Sent ribbon, &c. 19th. 

H. B.—Sent articles by mail 19tli. 

Miss L B.—Sent box by Adams’s express 19th. 


Mrs. F. A. N.—Sent clothing by Hamden’s express 19th. 
Mrs. J. C. K.—Sent materials for paper flowers 20th. 
Mrs. J. G.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Miss S. D.~Sent patterns 20th. 

Miss S. P.—Sent hair charms, &c. 20th. 

L. A. D.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Boscawen, N. H.—Our correspondent will please ac¬ 
cept our heartfelt thanks. 

Mrs. E. C.—Sent hair ring 25th. 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns 25th. 

Mrs. M. M. S.—Sent cloak by Hamden’s express 26th. 
Miss A. B. S.—Sent cloak by Harnden’s express 26th. 

I. M. P.—Sent zephyr, crimpers, clasps, &c. 26th. 

F. M.—Sent embroidered slipper pattern 26th. 

Mrs. C. G. W.—Sent pattern for infant’s hood 27th. 

N. G. H.—Sent patterns 27th. 

Mrs. J. H. E.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 27th. 
Mrs. J. P.—Sent trimmings for bonnet 29th. 

Mrs. J. H. D.—Sent infant’s cloak and blanket pattern 
29th. 

Mrs. Y. L. G. H.—Sent box by Howard’s express 29th. 
Mrs. M. E. McC.—Sent cloak pattern 29tli. 

Mrs. L. H. R.—Sent hair bracelet 29th. 

E. A. B.—Sent buttons 29th. 

Miss M. E. B.—Sent hair ring 29th. 

Dr. S. W.—Sent hair pin and necklace 29th. 

F. B. N.—Sent working cotton 31st. 

Mrs. Dr. W. H. S.—Sent patterns 31st. 

Mrs. II. A. O.—Sent waist pattern, liquid glue, &c. by 
Adams’s express 31st. 

Mrs. W. G. F.—Sent hair breastpins November 2d. 
Miss M. J. C.—Sent bracelets 2d. 

Mrs. H. R.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. S. F. P.—Sent stockings, hood pattern, &c, 2d. 

C. W. F.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 3d. 

J. M. S.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Harnden’s ex¬ 
press 3d. 

Mrs. C. A. M.—Sent infant’s cloak pattern 4th. 

Mrs. E. O.—Sent girl’s cloak pattern and needles 4th. 
I. R. S.—Sent black lace barbe 5th. 

Mrs. A. D. S.—Sent blue silk and hair net 5th. 

E. D.—Sent hood pattern 5th. 

Mrs. I. G. W.—Sent second mourning pearl card-case 
7th. 

S. G. H.—Sent hair ring 7th. 

O. P. B.—Sent black silk velvet mantle by Adams’s 
express 8th. 

C. M.—Sent white crystal beads 8th. 

Miss M. F. J.—Sent package 8th. 

F. H. M.—Sent artificial rose-buds and dress trimming 
by Adams’s express 8th. 

Box 37, Sullivan, Ind.—No stamp, no name, and of 
course no answer. 

Miss A. S.—Sent lead comb 10th. 

F. Q. A.—Sent Alsatian cloak pattern 10th. 

Mrs. S. McG. B. — Sent woven extension skirt by 
Adams’s express 10th. 

L. J. G.—Sent shawl border, chenille fringe, and pat¬ 
tern 11th. 

P. Q. R. S.—Sent hair charms 12th. 

Mrs. B. J. De G.—Sent silk embroidery patterns 12th. 

D. V. W.—Sent pattern for morning gown 12th. 

Mrs. Dr. I. W. S.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes and 
apron pattern 12th. 

Mrs. W. M. W.—Sent pattern for infant’s drawers 14th. 
Mrs. C. E. L. W.—Sent pattern for infant’s clothes 14th. 
Mrs. II. A. O.—Sent wool 14th. 

W. b, d.—S ent shirt collars by Adams’s express 14th. 
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OVER-DRESS. 

Over-dressing and over-furnishing are among our 
national sins against good taste. The generation that 
accumulates is the generation that also spends ; and the 
mind that has been bent upon money-getting has not 
had time for the cultivation of the taste which alone 
can properly direct its disbursement. That which will 
prove our standing—that is, our income—at a glance, is 
what we choose, rather than the elegant and the becom¬ 
ing. Over-dress is, to the cultivated, ever a token of 
under-breeding, more commonly called vulgarity. We 
do not know of any more healthy rebuke to the parade 
of dress one sees in all but the best classes of society, 
than the description of Mrs. Arthur Martindale’s visit 
to her old home, in Miss Yonge’s charming novel, 
“ Heart’s-ease— 

“ They were to retrace one of their memorable walks 
by the river-side in the afternoon, but were prevented 
by the visit—expected all the morning, but deferred to 
that fashionable hour—of Mrs. Albert Moss, who sailed 
in resolved that the honorable Mrs. Martindale should 
find one real companion in the family. 

“ Those fluttering silks and fringes seemed somewhat 
to stand on end at finding themselves presented to a 
slight, simply-dressed figure in a plain straw bonnet; 
and the bare-legged, broad-sashed splendors of Miss 
Albertine Louisa stood aghast at the brown Holland 
gardening suits of their London cousins. 

‘‘‘In training for the Highlanders!’ was Arthur’s 
mischievous aside to Octavia; and he continued, as they 
stood half and half out of the window, ‘ There ’s Helen 
patronizing her! I hope she will take her down to the 
sand-heap where the children have been luxuriating all 
the morning.’ 

“ * Oh, how can you ?’ 

“ ‘It is my father’s great principle of education,’ said 
Arthur, solemnly, ‘ to let them grope in the dirt. I never 
rested until I had seen my hoy up to his ears in mud!”’ 

It is thus that good sense ever discovers pretension, 
and meets it, if not with sarcasm and ridicule, with in¬ 
voluntary pity and excuse. Those whose position de¬ 
pends upon their dress have at best a poor footing, and 
the richest toilet, if in actual good taste, is made ridicu¬ 
lous oftentimes by an improper time or place. Children, 
for instance, may be dressed like French dolls, to be set 
up at a showy drawing-room window for the admiration 
of passers-by, or to be taken out in a showy carriage, a 
part of the family display; but for “the bare-legged 
and broad-sashed splendors” of Broadway and Chest¬ 
nut Streets, give us the plain merinos, worsted stock¬ 
ings, and stout shoes, that will secure sufficient warmth 
for the outdoor exercise that all children require, and is 
strong enough to meet the “rough and tumble” of 
hearty childish play. 


A MODERN HEROINE. 

Those who have lately read the touching story of the 
obsequies of Garibaldi’s wife, at Ravenna, will be glad 
to know something of the life that entitled her to be so 
mourned and so honored. The history of their first 
meeting is thus told by Garibaldi himself:— 

“ I one day cast a casual glance at a house in the Burra 
(the eastern part of the entrance of the Jayuna, South 
America), and there observed a young female whose ap- 
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peara.nce struck me as having something very extraor¬ 
dinary. So powerful was the impression made upon me 
at the moment, though for some cause which I was not 
able fully to ascertain, that I gave orders and was trans¬ 
ported towards the house. But, then, I knew of no one 
to whom I could apply for an introduction. I soon, 
however, met with a person, an inhabitant of the town, 
who had been acquainted with me from the time of ar¬ 
rival, I soon received an invitation to take coffee with 
his family, and the first person who entered was the 
lady whose appearance liad so mysteriously but irre¬ 
sistibly drawn me to the place. I saluted her ; we were 
soon acquainted ; and I found that the hidden treasure 
which I had discovered was of rare and inestimable 
worth. But I have since reproached myself for remov¬ 
ing her from her peaceful native retirement to scenes of 
danger, toil, and suffering. I felt most self-reproach, on 
that day when, at the mouth of the Po, having landed, 
in our retreat from an Austrian squadron, while still 
hoping to restore her to life, on taking her pulse, I found 
her a corpse, and sang the hymn of despair. I prayed 
for forgiveness, for I thought of the sin of taking her 
from her home.” 

The rest of the lady’s story is soon told. She accom¬ 
panied her husband in his dangerous adventures, fought 
by his side on sea and land, received a ball through her 
hat, which cut off a tress of her hair, and travelled alone 
from Carritabani to Lages, sixty wild miles. “Anna 
passed that dangerous way by night, and such was her 
boldness, that the assassins fled at the sight of her, de¬ 
claring that they had been pursued by an extraordinary 
being. And indeed they spoke the truth, for that cou¬ 
rageous woman, mounted on a fiery horse, which she 
had asked for and obtained at a house on her way, where 
it would have been difficult for a traveller to hire one, 
she galloped in a tempestuous night, among broken, 
rocky ground, by the flashes of lightning. Four of the 
enemy’s cavalry who were posted on guard at the river 
Canvas, when they saw her approaching, were over¬ 
whelmed with fear, supposing it to be a vision, and fled. 
When she reached the'bank of that stream, which was 
swollen by the rains to a dangerous monntain torrent, 
she did not stop or attempt to cross it in a canoe, as she 
had done when passing it a few days before in my com¬ 
pany ; hut, dismounting, she seized fast hold of the tail 
of her horse, and, encouraging him with her voice, he 
dashed into the water and swam, struggling through 
the foaming waves, dragging her with him. The dis¬ 
tance which she had thus to pass was not less than 500 
paces, but they reached the opposite side in safety.” 
Four days’ hard riding and only a cup of coffee ! Flying 
with her husband from the Austrian army, after the 
great French treason of 1849, she landed with him at 
Meoda, and died exhausted on the beach. 


A MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE. 

There is a wide range of hooks suited to young people 
from the ages of eight to fourteen, when they usually 
begin to nibble at the “ food for the mind,” prepared for 
tlieir elders and betters. Stories of giants, and fairies, 
and genii we do not consider objectionable, inasmuch 
as they cultivate the imagination, and those things that 
may approach impropriety as a general thing make no 
impression whatever on the minds of children. 

The Child’s Own Book of Fairy Tales, published by 
Hazard, Philadelphia, has all the popular stories, “Puss 
in Boots,” “Hop O’rny Thumb,” etc. etc. . 

Popular Tales, from the Norse, are grotesque and ex- 
I tremely fascinating. (Appleton.) 
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The Harper’s have the best illustrated edition of that 
great nursery classic, Arabian Nights. 

Kobinson Crusoe, the next most enchanting volume. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant is the most charm¬ 
ing collection of stories even now. 90 cents. (Harper.) 

Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 2 vols. 75 cents. 

Abbott’s Kollo Books. 14 vols. 3S cents a volume. 

Mayne Reid’s Plant Hunters, etc., books of adventure, 
are published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 

The Lelia Books. 3 vols. 75 cents a volume. (Shep¬ 
herd.) 

Swiss Family Kobinson. 2 vols. 62^2 cents each. 
Sequel to Swiss Family Kobinson. 2 vols. 75 cents 
each. (Harper.) 

The Young Marooners. (Martien, Philadelphia.) 

Aunt Kitty’s Tales. By Miss McIntosh. (Appleton.) 

Meta Gray. By Miss McIntosh. (Appleton.) 

Home Books. By Cousin Alice (Mrs. Haveu). 7 vols. 
62 cents each. (Appleton.) 

Harry’s Vacation. By W. C. Richards. 87 cents. 

Cousin Kate’s Stories. 4 vols. 50 cents each. (Ran¬ 
dolph.) 

Miss Warner’s Rutherford Children, etc. 3 vols. 75 
cents. 

Miss Warner’s Pond Lily Stories. $1 75. 

Abbott’s Story Books. 12 vols. $1 each. (Harper.) 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready. 63 cents. Settlers in 
Canada. 63 cents. The Mission. 63 cents. (Appleton.) 

Ministering Children. 87 cents. Mrs. Tuthill’s Juve¬ 
nile Tales. 75 cents each. (Scribner.) 

Howitt’s Juvenile Tales. 14 vols. 38 cents each. 
Elizabeth, the Exile of Siberia. Madame Cottin. 31 
cents. Grace Aguilar’s Tales. 4 vols. 75 cents each. 
Stories of an Old Maid. 75 cents. Bertram Noel. 75 
cents. (Appleton.) 

Miss Sewall’s Amy Herbert. 75 cents. Loneten Par¬ 
sonage. 75 cents. Close Hall. $1 25. (Appleton.) 

School Journal. $1 00. 

Miss Yonge’s Beechcroft. 50 cents. Castle Builders. 
75 cents. Two Guardians. 75 cents. (Appleton.) 

Ticknor’s Catalogue of Juvenile publications, inclu¬ 
ding Grace Greenwood’s graceful books for little people, 
is very reliable ; nor must we forget to mention the best 
juvenile serial of the day, since the discontinuance of 
the Schoolfellow, Grace Greenwood’s Little Pilgrim. 
We have by no means exhausted the list, but we have 
noted many of the modem popular favorites, and must 
leave the little people to their enjoyment. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. How to Quilt on a Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine, 
—Have the tension loose, set a needle not as low as 
for stitching, use the lapboard to hold the work, and roll 
i4 up as you proceed on the side opposite to you. The 
under thread may be cotton in quilting, as it docs not 
show, and will be found a great saving. It is best to 
purchase silk spooled for the sewing machine ; it is much 
more even, and the continuous thread is an advantage. 
The ordinary cottons will do quite as well as glace. 

2. Low Spirits .—Depression is as often the result of the 
atmosphere in which you live, or of an inclination to 
dyspepsia, as of any real grievances or troubles. It is 
sometimes constitutional. The natural tendency of the 
mind is to brood, until “a scratch becomes a wound, a 
slight an injury, a jest an insult, a small peril a great 
danger.” A sound, cheerful, elastic spirit is one of the 
best gifts of God’s providence, and, wanting it naturally, 
the disposition is to be cultivated by all means. Apart 


from reason, the best antidote to care is to look at all 
things—unless incurred directly by our own wilfulness 
or rashness—as coming from a wise and loving Father, 
whose wisdom cannot err. 

3. To Remove Marks of Rain from a Cloth Mantle .— 
We know how extremely annoyiug it is to be caught in 
a shower, and feel that every drop is telling on your 
new and expensive cloak. It is said, although we have 
never tried it, that to take a damp cloth and damp the 
place marked with the rain, then take a hot iron and 
iron the mantle all over, will remove it. It would be 
best to make the trial on something of less consequence 
to begin with. 

4. Paint upon Velvet .—This can be remedied by cam- 
phenc without injuring the pile of the velvet or causing 
a grease-spot, as camphene will do on some materials. 

5. Miss Hosmer’s Works .—The best known are “The 
Beatrice,” “The Puck,” “The Sailor and the Miner.” 
The last two are companion statuettes. The “Puck” is 
described as “perched on a mushroom, with a nettle in 
one hand, and a lizard in the other.” The “Cenci,” 
mournful and despairing, flung on a couch in utter 
prostration, the night before her execution, her rosary 
trailing on the ground, scarcely held by the listless 
hand. 

6. Complaining of One’s Husband .—“With a wife a 
husband’s faults should be sacred,” says an admirable 
authority. This is not forbidding the possibility of ad¬ 
mitting that a husband is not faultless, on proper and 
dignified occasions, to those who have a right by age or 
relationship to point them out to our notice for gentle 
correction. But to go even to one’s own family with an 
uncalled-for revelation of his weaknesses and foibles, or 
even vices, is violating the promise to “honor” made in 
her marriage vow. No wife can be too careful of her 
husband’s character, as it is said “her own heart should 
be the tomb of his shortcomings,” unless life or health, 
or a good name is threatened by them. We always sus¬ 
pect that person of selfishness who complains to uninte¬ 
rested people, or even to her confidants, “ my husband 
is tyrannical, or mean, or quarrelsome, or jealous, or 
unreasonably obstiuate.” 


Jfasjmns. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, "with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture , to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor P'ublisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans k Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon- 
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nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will he taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

JANUARY. 

The Bridal Toilet. —Gored dress of thick white silk, 
sloped to the hips, the only ornament being flat bows of 
white satin ribbon, fastened by pearl buckles in the cen¬ 
tre ; these extend from the throat to the hem of the skirt. 
Veil of thulle. Wreath, mounted in the coronet form, of 
fine flowers, jessamine, and rose-buds. 

RECEPTION TOILETS. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of queen’s purple moire ; the skirt full 
and plain, ornamented by a tablier trimming of black 
Chantilly lace, placed spirally on each side of the front 
breadth, aud following the opening of the corsage around 
the throat. From the waist line to the hem of the skirt 
is placed a row of rosettes (see Chitchat), of silk and lace. 
Sleeves quite tight at the shoulder, and widening a little 
to the parement or turned back cuff. Undersleeves and 
chemisette of point lace. Bonnet of white therry velvet 
with white plumes. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of steel blue and black Bayadere stripes 
on a white ground, suited, at this season, only to dinner, 
evening, or dress receptions. The sleeve is new, and 
extremely pretty ; corsage plain, and in double points at 
the waist. Bonnet of white crape, with wreaths of blush 
roses outside and in ; strings of rose-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Azof green moire, made en surplis , or 
tending decidedly to one side, in the arrangement of the 
trimming, which consists of lappet ornaments in black 
lace ; corsage open after the style of a vest, or en gilet. 

Fig. 4.—Robe or pattern dress, of steel blue silk, with 
a border and tablier front of velvet, a light shade of 
groseille, with a raised figure in black, and tassels of 
groseille at the end of each bar. The sleeves are quite 
tight (see Chitchat), with caps and cuffs of the velvet. 
Bounet of white crape. Clotilde veil of blonde. 

DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 

(Bee engravings , pages 1 , 4, 5.) 

THE OLIVARES. 

Mantle of rich black velvet; the pelerine, epaulets, 
and side trimming of rich guipure lace, as are also the 
medallion ornaments on the plaits. 

SULTANA CLOAK. 

The extremely elegant effect of the Sultana Opera 
Cloak cannot fail to strike the observer. The graceful, 
easy flow when on the figure is pleasing to the eye, and 
exhibits symptoms of most successful taste. It will be 
seen that the folds fall in a totally different direction to 
the generality of opera cloaks. Instead of draping from 
the shoulders downwards, thereby creating a n unnatural 
stiffness in the figure, they assume a semicircular form, 
hill gracefully into the waist, and produce a becoming 
fulness in the skirt otherwise unattainable. The hood, 
or rather semblance of a hood, is very recherch'', and or¬ 
namented with tassels, manufactured expressly for the 
cloak from a design obtained from one of the internal 
decorations of the principal court of the Alhambra. It 
is fastened in front with a loop and buttons to correspond 
with the tassels, and affords unusual protection to the 
chest. 


THE DIEGO. 

The peculiarity of this elegant mantle is the combina¬ 
tion of colors, the yoke and skirt being gray, the scarf 
plaited on the shoulders and falling thence in easy ful¬ 
ness, of a dark shade of brown. It gives style to the 
figure, and is a very comfortable garment. 

LADY’S HOOD FOR A SEA VOYAGE, SLEIGHING, 

OPERA, ETC. 

[See engraving , page 7.) 

The material may be any dark, rich silk, though in 
the design before us we have black velvet. Its distin¬ 
guishing novelty is the round crown piece, into which 
the front is gathered. The facing which turns back, 
with a ribbon ruche of the same shade, should be of 
some pretty contrasting color. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR JANUARY. 

As our plate has suggested bridal-dresses, we give one 
or two other styles verbally, as being seasonable and 
useful hints: — 

First, a robe of very rich white satin ; the skirt is ex¬ 
tremely full, and ornamented with a trimming formed 
of a plaitiug of satin, set on so as to present the effect 
of a tunic. This plaiting is carried up each side of the 
corsage, and finishes at the shoulders. The corsage is 
plain and pointed in front of the waist. The sleeves are 
formed of two puffs at the upper part of the arm, and 
below the puffs there is a frill, edged with a plaiting 
corresponding with that on the other part of the dress. 
Collar and undersleeves of Honiton point; the collar 
fastened at the throat by a pearl brooch. The front hail* 
is disposed in bands, which fall backwards from the face 
and join the knot of hair under the cache-pcdgne at the 
back of the head, the ends falling in ringlets at each side. 
The bridal wreath is composed of white hyacinth and 
daisies. Scarf veil of white thulle, fixed by pearl pins 
at the top part of the head, and flowing over the shoul¬ 
ders and back part of the dress, so as to descend nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt. 

Book muslin, the favorite evening-dress of the past 
generation, is coming again into favor, as will be seen 
by the description of a wedding outfit, recently fur¬ 
nished by a celebrated French establishment. We quote 
the whole trousseau, as interesting to all young ladies, 
whether brides or bridesmaids :— 

First, the wedding-dress of book muslin and point 
lace with alternating flounces, the bride’s veil of point 
lace, and handkerchief to match. Then an open dress 
for the day after the wedding, of white and blue striped 
moire, with bows in front and rosettes at the side. A 
green silk dress for visiting, quite covered with flounces 
and accompanied by a scarf of the same, which has an 
elegant effect. A sky-blue moire antique dress trimmed 
with Alengons, and another of pink silk trimmed with 
blonde. 

For the same wedding Mme. Alexandrine supplied the 
following bonnets:— 

One of white crape, with a branch of white lilac on 
the front, and a diadem bandeau of the same inside 
across the forehead. Another was a Tuscan, with a 
curtain arranged in somewhat irregular flutes, and, as 
trimming, a velvet torsade with a straw cord. This tor¬ 
sade comes down ou the right side quite under the cur¬ 
tain, and ends on the left hand side about the middle, 
where it is fastened under a large poppy with great 
buds swaying on their slender stems. Inside, a flame- 
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color ruclie is terminated on tlie right hand by a branch 
of poppies jnst like those outside. A bonnet of white 
thulle embroidered with black has a wide border of 
felt-gray crape and a gray silk ribbon all round the 
crown. A Chantilly fall, fastened on the left edge of 
the front by an elongated tuft of red daisies, is passed 
slantwise across the bonnet and ends like a scarf on the 
right side, above the terry velvet curtain, which is laid 
in flat plaits at top, and has a bias piece in the middle. 
The bandeau is composed of bunches of small black 
fruit and tufts of red field daisies. Strings of narrow 
pink ribbon are sewed on over the wide ones of felt 
gray silk. 

For the wedding-ball, which would be the prelude to 
several other large parties, Mine. Bonier-Clierre supplied 
some very beautiful articles. Her Alma coiffure of white 
lilac in very small branches, mixed with roses, and 
forming a bow at the side, from which escaped two un¬ 
equal branches of lilac foliage; and her A is so, coiffure, 
composed of two garlands of rose-leaves, one of which 
lies on the forehead, the other on the back hair, the 
second row ornamented at the side with a long tuft of 
mixed roses, and the first row—that on the forehead— 
having merely on the right a very small bunch of rose¬ 
buds. These two creations, quite new and exquisitely 
graceful, will be worn by two cousins of the bride, who 
bear one of the great historical names of France. 

Other coiffures, still more decidedly oriental, are*. A 
gold diadem, with a large tuft of red roses and coffee- 
berries, A bow of flame-colored velvet and caraib fruit 
mixed up with gold lace and velvet poppies. 

The book-muslin brides of the last cycle of fashion 
would have been sadly at a loss as to the use of all this 
finery; but nowadays, in anything like fashionable city 
life, an equal, if not more expensive, outfit is considered 
necessary for tlie receptions, the parties, and other fes¬ 
tivities that a bride is expected to attend. Happy they 
who, in the narrower circle of country life, can subside 
more noiselessly into the calm of domestic quiet. Even 
the bride’s friends, with us, are expected to prepare for 
the great occasion, for a morning reception requires 
almost a full dress toilet, the dress itself to be rich and 
light, the scarf a shawl extremely elegant, and the 
bonnet as light and effective as possible. We give a 
costume which is considered suitable for such an occa¬ 
sion :— 

Robe with double skirt, of pale mauve-colored silk, 
without any trimming; the corsage high to the throat. 
Collar and undersleeves of lace. Bonnet of white terry 
velvet, with a small plume of white feathers on one 
side ; under-trimming of blonde and white roses ; strings 
of white terry velvet ribbon. Shawl of India cash- 
mere, with a white ground, and border of a rich ara¬ 
besque pattern. 

For an evening reception, a dress suitable for a young 
lady is composed of white and pink tarletane, worn 
over a slip of pink silk. The skirt of this dress consists 
of white tarletane, and is trimmed with nine gauffered 
flounces, five of white and four of pink tarletane, dis¬ 
persed alternately. Another very pretty dress consists 
of mauve-color tarletane over silk of the same color. 
There are two skirts of tarletane, the lower one trimmed 
with five narrow gauffered flounces. The upper skirt 
is open in the tunic form, and is bordered with a gauffer¬ 
ing of mauve-color silk. A dress of light green tarle¬ 
tane over silk of the same tint is also extremely pretty; 
it has three skirts, each trimmed with a light ruche, 
edged with blonde. 

For plainer dresses, the great novelty is the introduc¬ 


tion of tight sleeves, as in the gored dress of October 
number, and demi-tight, as in the fashion-plate of this. 
We consider the sleeve in Fig. 2 one of the best of this 
style, which has certainly come into favor astonishingly. 
Fig, 1 differs from it only in being without the puffs at 
the top of the sleeve. The parement or mousquetaire 
cuff* is almost universal, and takes away from the stiff¬ 
ness of the narrow drapery. When the sleeve is quite 
close to the arm, it has often a jockey, puff, or short 
flounce at the shoulder, flat bows, or macaroons, going 
from the wrist half way to the elbow. Demi-tight coat 
sleeves, with a seam on the back as well as the inside of 
the arm, are in very good taste. The pointed corsages 
are the favorites for thick stuffs, the points very long 
and sharp ; but many silks, especially for young ladies, 
are also d la merge, plain on the shoulder, and gathered 
into a rounded waistband. These are intended to be 
finished by a sash or belt. There is little doubt of the 
decadence of side stripes, double skirts, and nearly all 
robe patterns for skirts, and in their place flounces of 
every depth and style have come in, together with the 
spirals of lace and ribbon, and the oval ornaments of 
silk and lace, called macaroons, which are disposed in 
various ways on the skirt and sleeves. Flounces have 
a heading usually, a braiding of the same silk. They 
may be graduated regularly as to width from the hem 
to the waist, or be set on in groups, or a group of narrow 
ones—ruffles they might be called—are sometimes placed 
as headings of a single deep fall, and the sleeves made 
in correspondence. 

Striped silks, the stripes being from four to six inches 
wide, and alternating in color, style, etc,, are among the 
richest figured materials for street-dress, as a stripe of 
dark green satin, with the alternate stripe of silk, figured 
in some pretty floral design. Alternate stripes of black 
silk and velvet are very elegant. Moire antique is worn 
rather more than the past season, the favorite colors 
being royal purple and emerald green. The hroche silks 
are in fact the real brocades of our grandmothers, brochl 
meaning only embroidery—a rich black or gray taffeta 
ground is sprinkled with small sprays or bouquets of 
flowers. These are much worn for evening-dress. Fawn, 
green, mode, ashes of roses, etc. are among the shades 
used as a ground, the flowers being in their natural 
colors. Black, deep purple, maroon, and deep blue 
taffetas, figured with black velvet, are, perhaps, the 
most exjiensive dresses. 

In furs, Genin’s is the only house that has introduced 
decided novelties. The deep cloaks, in sable, mink, etc., 
are relieved from their stiffness by a sleeve somewhat 
after the Raglan fashion ; they are much more comfort¬ 
able than the round cloaks. The three-quarter size, for 
Victorines, those coming half-way to the waist, are de¬ 
cidedly the most in favor. The cuffs and muffs have 
little change; they are still quite small. Genin also 
manufactures to order the Charles the Second, or Cava¬ 
lier collar, in ermine, with quilted satin points, sur¬ 
rounded by a rich cord, each point finished by an ele¬ 
gant tassel. The cuffs and collar make a set, and, for 
their style, are very moderate in price. No more elegant 
finish for a velvet mantle could be desired. They are 
especially suited to our Southern friends, who can order 
them through us. The ermine scarf, or scarf-shaped 
cape, of ermine, is much in demand for full, carriage, 
or reception dress. In less costly furs, Siberian squirrel 
is the most ladylike; the Cavalier collar in this is in 
excellent taste, the tassels, satin, etc. being of the same 
shade. For embroideries, slippers, shawls, etc. see next 
month. Fashiox. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES— {See description, page 191.) 
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EVENING-DKESS. 

(See description , page 191.) 
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THE ARRAGONESE. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodte, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, troui actual 
• , articles of costume.] , ... 

f • 

This pardessus is made of heavy black silk, being an inter-season garment. The sleeves are the most stiiking 
novelty. It will be seen that they are made by reversed plaits on the upper arm, but fall in a flow of drapery below ; 
in front, they are looped up by a cord with tasselled ends ; tassels also decorate the angles at the bottom of the sleeves. 
The berthe trimming is a bouillon of the material itself, and is ornamented with a crochet fringe, which, graduated, 
is employed also at the bottom of the garment; a neat passementerie heads this, and is placed at the edges, and trims 
the inside of the sleeves as well as their exterior face. The skirt is laid in plaits, all round, excepting at the fore front. 
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FOE SILK EMBBOIDEEY. 



THE SCOTIA, 



This cloak is made in gray cloth, and bordered with plaid trimming, which is now much in favor. 
The hood is drawn up with a bow of the same. The sleeve is one of the leading peculiarities of this 
cloak; it is large, and the fulness is set in with double French plaits. These cloaks are quite as 
frequently bound with black velvet; and more especially when they are made in striped cloth, in 
which material they are also especially fashionable, the stripe meeting at the seam, which runs cross* 
wise down the back, from the neck to the hem. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 



FANCY MOURNING CAPE. 



Cut the shape of the cape in black net, and cover it with alternate rows of puffings of black illu¬ 
sion and quillings of black lace, without any edge sewed on it; but if a more dressy cape is desired, 
sew a narrow lace edge on the quilling. It is fastened at the throat by a large bow of black ribbon, 
with a white edge. 
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FANCY 


CAPE. 


i 



This cape is made of spotted lace, and trimmed with black and white lace, velvet, and bugles. 
A belt of ribbon passes round the waist, and is fastened in front by a large bow with ends. A 
quilling of ribbon and a bow finish the neck of the cape. 
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HEADDRESSES NECK-TIE, AND FANCY CUFF. 



No. 1.—This headdress is quite novel; it is formed of ribbon, about an inch wide, drawn on one 
side to form a ruffle, and then sewed on in the style given in the engraving. For the bow, a velvet 
ribbon is required, and the drawn ribbon is placed on the edge of it, producing a very pretty effect. 

No. 2.—This is one of the latest styles of headdresses, and is exceedingly simple, being formed 
only of loops of black velvet and some fancy-colored ribbon, with a large bow at the back, and one 
streamer of black velvet and one of ribbon. This headdress fits on the back of the head ; but a roll 
of velvet rests on the front part of the head, and directly in the centre of it a bow is placed. This 
roll and bow can be omitted if it is not becoming, and still the headdress will be very pretty. 

No. 3.—This is a fancy neck-tie, now all the rage in Paris. It is composed of ribbon, lace, velvet, 
and beads. It is worn of all colors; scarlet ribbon and black velvet with jet beads make a very 
pretty bow or tie. 

No. 4.—Fancy cuff made of ribbon worked with beads, and finished at the wrist by a quilling of 
ribbon. . 
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EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW-CASES. 


t 





MACAROON PATCHWORK IN SILK AND VELVET. 

* 

(See description, page 163.) 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GODEY’S 



PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1860. 


IN TIME OE WAR. 


BY ANNIE FRAUST. 


(See plate.) 


u Shall you Ibe at the cadets’ "ball, this eve- 
" 9 ” said Cora Hart to lier Cousin Kellie, as 
w^thex,!^ the latter’s room at Coz- 


.1 


•V-Nlv 




•frS.; 


;flN,sumraer! 


u 0 Cora! Cora!” 

“0 Nell! Nell! Hark! the dinner-gong, and 
I am yet in my wrapper. By, by!” And the 
little brunette flitted from the room. 


was brilliantly illumi- 

xn vxx f ^ - - xm various 
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EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW-CASES. 



MACAROON PATCHWORK IN SILK AND VELVET. 

(See description, page 163.) 
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GODEY’S 



B 

PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1860. 

-- « <■ > ■» >.— 



IN TIME OF WAR. 

’ v 

BY ANNIE FRAUST. 

(See plate.) 


“ Shall you be at tlie cadets’,ball, this eve¬ 
ning?” said Cora Hart to her Cousin Nellie, as 
they sat together in the latter’s room at Coz- 

zins’.West Point Hotel. 

. « 

“0 yes, balls all winter, balls all summer! 

* _ _ 

I wish mother would go into the backwoods, 

for a few months, to rusticate.” And Nellie 

Hart threw herself on a sofa, as if entirely 

weary of such dissipation. 

“Now, Nell, how ungrateful! Were you not 

the belle, last winter?” 

“ Nonsense, Cora !” 

“Well, look your prettiest this evening; 
these ‘milintary’ men, as our Irish girl calls 
them, are quite fastidious. Wear white and 
curls.” 

. “ Can’t. * My hair positively refuses to curl 
in warm weather.” 

“Mine don’t ; I can’t get the curls out of it.” 
And Cora shook down a mass of black ringlets 
over a saucy, piquant face. 

“ Cora, who was the gentleman who stopped 
you in the hall this morning, after breakfast ?” 
“Lieutenant Wilde. You repeat his ques- 

( V 

tion. He stopped me to inquire who was the 

exquisitely beautiful blonde that arrived yester- 

* * * 

day. Now, Nell, take care ; the Lieutenant is 

« 

at present devoted to me, so don’t intrude.” 

“ But,*Cora, Henry ?” 

“Oh, Henry is at home. .1 must flirt with 

» « 

somebody. Because I am engaged, must I 
turn nun ?” 

“ But Henry will be here to-morrow.” 

“ I shall have dismissed the Lieutenant by 
that time.” 

VOL. lx.—10 


“ 0 Cora ! Cora!” 

“0 Nell! Nell! Hark! the dinner-gong, and 
I am yet in my wrapper. By, by ! ” And the 
little brunette flitted from the room. 

The large ball-room was brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated, and gay groups were clustered in various 
parts, chatting, flirting, some dancing. Two 
tall, handsome men, in lieutenant’s uniform, 
stood near a window, conversing. They were 
half hidden by the falling curtains, and criti¬ 
cized freely the company already assembled. 

“See, Clarence, there is your last flame, 
Miss Hart. How beautiful she is, to-night ! 
Who. but her would dare to wear scarlet tissue 
in summer. Does she not look like some 
tropical flower ?” 

“Look at her companion,” said Clarence. 
“That is her cousin, Miss Ellen Hart, and the 
dignified lady in black crape is her mother.” 

“Is she not lovely? Those soft braids of 
fair hair, with the tiny, starlike forget-me-nots 
twisted so gracefully round her head, and that 
pure white dress ! She is positively angelic !” 
“ Shall I introduce you ?” 

“Do, my dear fellow.” 

. Arm in arm, they sauntered across the room. 

“See, Nell,” said Cora, “here come Lieu¬ 
tenants Wilde and Harvey. You know Joe 

f 

Harvey ?” 

“Yes.” 

. “They are coming this way. Now, Nell, if 
you dare captivate my Lieutenant — Ah, good- 

i • . 1 / ^ 

evening, gentlemen. My cousin, Miss Hart.” 
The two lieutenants bowed low. Harvey 
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offered liis arm to Cora, while Wilde stood near 
Nellie. 

“Mother, let me introduce to you Lieutenant 
Wilde,” said Nellie, as Cora waltzed off with 
Harvey. 

“ W r ilde ! Excuse me, hut was your mother’s 
maiden name Curtis ?” 

“Yes, madam, Laura Curtis.” 

“Then I may claim acquaintance with the 
son of an old schoolmate. Nellie, you have 
heard me speak of Laura Curtis ?” 

“ Often, mother.” 

The conversation, turning first on friendly 
inquiries on the part of Mrs. Hart, grew lively, 
ami, if Lieutenant Wilde had before admired 
Nellie for her lovely face, she now no less at¬ 
tracted him by her intelligence and graceful 
address. 

Nellie Hart was the only child of a widowed 
mother, and heiress to a large property ; and 
most jealously did her mother watch every 
friend she made, yet even her fastidious taste 
found no fault with this new acquaintance. 
Quiet, modest in his address, every word and 
gesture showed the gentleman; and Mrs. Hart 
smilingly nodded assent to Nellie’s inquiring 
glance, as the Lieutenant asked her to dance. 

Having arrived at West Point only the day 
before, Nellie had made no acquaintances at 
the hotel; and, 'although many gentlemen were 
introduced to the beautiful blonde, Lieutenant 
Wilde kept near her almost all the evening, 
and, like a wily diplomatist, spent the intervals 
in conversation with Mrs. Hart. 

“ Nellie, Nellie,” cried Cora, “ I did not ex¬ 
pect this of you.” 

They were seated near the window of the 
same room in which they had spent the morn¬ 
ing. 

“Why, Cora, you were fairly besieged by 
the United States army. How could I imagine 
you wanted Lieutenant Wilde ?” 

“I didn’t want him. Fudge! little Carson 
is fifty times as handsome.” 

“Oh, Cora, Mr. Wilde is very handsome.” 

“ But such a bear !” 

“ A bear, Cora ! His manners are perfect.” 

“ And such a fool !” 

“ Cora, he is one of the most intelligent men 
I ever conversed with.” 

“Ahem I you’ll do!” said Cora, laughing 
heartily. 

“ I— I —” 

Nellie crimsoned, and then turned from her 
mischievous cousin, and began to take the 
flowers from her hair. 

“Is that a hint that you are sleepy, and 


would like to retire?” said Cora, after watch¬ 
ing her operations for some minutes. 

“No, we can chat in a wrapper, but I want 
to loosen my hair.” 

“ It don’t come off, does it, like Mrs. Potter’s ? 
She danced her false curls down on Captain 
Colton’s shoulder, and they hung most pictu¬ 
resquely over his epaulets.” 

“ There !” said Nell, shaking down her hair 
in a golden shower, almost reaching to her 
feet; “that is comfortable. ” 

“You look like an insane angel. Oh, if 
Lieutenant—” 

» 

“ Cora !” said Nell, imploringly. 

“Henry is coming to-morrow, so you can 
have your Wilde admirer all to yourself. Mrs. 
Wilde—the name would suit your present cos¬ 
tume admirably. There ! don’t blush ; I ’ll 
stop. Hark! three o’clock! I must run. 
Good-night !” 

After Cora left her, Nellie went to the win¬ 
dow, and stood there for a moment. It was 
oppressively warm, and, after extinguishing 
her light, she stood at the open window, look¬ 
ing out on the beautiful scenery. It was moon¬ 
light, and the rays shone full upon her ; but, 
supposing all asleep at that hour, she did not 
draw the curtain. From a bench under a clump 
of trees, entirely concealed by the deep shadow, 
Lieutenant Wilde, smoking his cigar, studied 
this tableau. The white dress, flowing hair, 
and graceful figure, all bathed in the moon¬ 
light, were no mean study, even had the soldier 
been an artist. At last, the curtain fell over the 
window, shutting out the vision, and Clarence 
Wilde lazily arose and sauntered towards the 
hotel. As he passed Nellie’s door, he mur¬ 
mured, 4 ‘ That girl is my wife, if I can win her. ” 

The days glided into weeks, and Mrs. Hart 
still lingered at West Point. Cora was at 
Saratoga, yet Nellie expressed no desire to 
join her. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, two 
hearts were knitting together in the pleasant 
walks and rides taken at West Point. Long 
evenings, spent on the porch or in the dimly- 
lighted parlors, added their effect ; and Mrs. 
Hart was gratified, but not surprised, when 
Laura Curtis ’*s son sought her, to ask the hand 
of her daughter. 

They were married! In Mrs. Hart’s lovely 
house on the Hudson all three lived, for the 
widowed mother pleaded hard to keep her 
child near her. 

“ If you should be called away to serve your 
country,” she said to Clarence, one evening, 
after he had been married some months, “let 
me be here with Nellie.’’ 






IN time of war. 
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“ But these are times of peace, 5 ’ said the 
young wife, clinging to her husband, and turn¬ 
ing pale at the mention of a possibility which 
haunted her. 

“Long may they continue so,” said he, bend¬ 
ing to kiss her, “for your sake, Nellie !” 

Four years passed on quietly in that happy 
home, and the voice of another Clarence, a 
fair-haired boy, rang through the house and 
over the lawn and garden. 

One afternoon, Nellie and her mother were 
seated in the parlor, conversing. Little Claire, 
tired out with a day’s pleasures, was fast asleep 
in Nellie’s arms. 

“Mother,” said Nellie, “do you notice how 
abstracted and troubled Clarence has grown 
lately, and so tender, so loving—” 

“ Is he not always that ?” 

“Yes, but so sadly loving now. He holds 
me, sometimes, pressed close to his heart, and 
looks in my eyes with such a heart-breaking 
tenderness ! Oh, mother, I fear—I cannot tell 
wliat, but I fear some evil.” 

“ Sitting here in the dark?” said the voice 
of Nellie’s husband, now Captain Wilde. 

“Yes, come in,” said Mrs. Hart. “ Here is 
Nellie complaining that her husband is too 
loving.” 

11 Mother! ’ ’ cried Nellie, then added: 1 ‘ Come, 
Clarence, take Claire and put him on the sofa; 
my arms ache.” 

As Captain Wilde bent over his wife, to com¬ 
ply with her request, she felt that his hand 
was cold as death, and his whole frame trem¬ 
bling. He placed the child on the sofa, and 
then sat down beside Nellie. 

“My wife,” he murmured, drawing the 
golden-crowned head close to him, “oh, how 
can I leave her ?” 

“Leave me, Clarence, leave me?” cried Nellie, 
almost fainting with apprehension. “When? 
Why?” 

“To-night, darling, to-night! My company 
sails from New York, to-morrow morning, for 
Mexico.” 

“ Oh, that fearful war ! Must it be, then ?” 
cried Mrs. Hart. 

“Yes, war is now positively declared. I 
have been expecting this order for some time. 
Nellie ! Nellie ! she has fainted !” 

Poor Nellie ! this confirmation of her worst 
fears was too great a shock ; but after the first 
insensibility was overcome, she strained every 
nerve to bear the parting bravely. Her hus¬ 
band was a soldier, and his country claimed 
him ; and a brave, heroic spirit, never before 


suspected in the lively, but gentle Nellie, now 
sustained her. Not till the last kiss was given, 
the last farewell spoken, did this firmness give 
way ; but, as the carriage rolled away from the 
door, bearing with it the sunlight of her home, 
Nellie sank fainting upon the threshold. I 
have passed over the parting, nor can I speak 
of the agony that ensued. Such scenes, such 
emotions are sacred ; let them be respected. 

Time passed wearily in that lovely home. 
Every day, Claire added fresh agony to the 
young wife’s sorrow by lisping inquiries for 
“Papa,” and the bitter longing for news, the 
sickening dread of evil were seen in Nellie’s 
languid step, low voice, and anxious face. Mrs. 
Hart watched her idol carefully, yet sympa¬ 
thized too deeply in the sorrow to chide her for 
betraying it. 

It was a bright afternoon in July, ancl Nellie, 
taking Claire for a companion, strolled down 
to a grove near the house, to let the child sail 
a tiny boat on a mimic lake there. It was a 
spot endeared to her by many scenes with her 
husband. They had often passed whole eve¬ 
nings there, sitting or strolling in the moon¬ 
light, chatting or silent, as their mood varied, 
but, as Nellie now bitterly recalled, always 
loving, kind. After they left the house, Mrs. 
Hart drew forth from her pocket a letter, re¬ 
ceived that morning, which she had not dared 
to open in Nellie’s presence. It was directed, 
in a strange hand, to her, and post-marked 
Point Isabel. If all was well, certainly Clarence 
would have written to his wife, and the mother 
carefully concealed the letter until she could 
open it alone. Alas ! her fears were realized. 
There had been a great battle—Palo Alto—and 
Captain Wilde was dangerously wounded in 
the lungs. Mrs. Hart shuddered with dread 
as the task of imparting this information to 
Nellie rose before her. Slowly, she left the 
house, and walked down to the grove. Long 
before she was near enough to speak, she could 
see Nellie and Claire under the trees. Her 
step grew slower, as she came towards them, 
till, heart-sick with her task, she leaned against 
a tree, looking at her child, who, all uncon¬ 
scious of her great sorrow, was talking to 
Claire. The boy’s face was raised to Nellie’s, 
as, with a low, sweet voice, she told him of his 
absent father, painting to the eager, listening 
Claire the dangers of war and his father’s 
bravery and gallantry. 

“When will he come home, mamma?” asked 
Claire. 

“ I cannot tell, Claire.” 

“ Show me my pretty papa.” 
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Nellie drew - from her bosom the miniature 
which Claire called his “pretty papa.” 

“I wish he’d come home!” said Claire 
again. “1’m afraid the nasty soldiers will kill 
my pretty papa.” 

Nellie raised her eyes in silent prayer, and 
then she saw her mother. 

“ A letter ! Give it to me ! Quick ! quick !” 

“ Nellie dear, first let me tell you—” 

“ He is not dead !” 

“No, my child, but—” 

“The letter! let me see the letter!” she 
gasped, taking it. It was short. 

Madam : My friend and comrade, Captain 
Wilde, desired me to write to you. In yester¬ 
day’s battle he fell, severely, we fear danger¬ 
ously wounded, by a bayonet thrust, through 
the lungs. He is in the hospital, unable to 
write, but trusts to you to communicate the in¬ 
telligence to Mrs. Wilde. 

I remain, madam, 

Most respectfully yours, 

Joseph Hakvey. 

Mrs. C. J. Hart. 

Palo Alto, May 9 th, 1846 . 

Nellie read every word. She did not faint, 
though her face grew white as marble, and a 
cold chill gathered near her heart. 

“ I am going to my husband,” she said, in a 
calm, clear voice, as she returned the letter. 

“Going to Mexico. No, no! I cannot let 
you !” cried Mrs. Hart. 

“ I must go. Come.” And she moved for 
the house. She took but a few steps, and then 
fell upon the grass. All the forced calmness 
gave way, and she sobbed so violently and long 
that Mrs. Hart was alarmed. Yet, this parox¬ 
ysm over, she persisted in her first intention. 

In vain her mother begged her to desist from 
her preparations for departure, she remained 
firm in her resolve ; and, leaving Claire with 
her mother, she sailed from New York a few 
weeks after the news reached her of her hus¬ 
band’s danger. There were other ladies, offi¬ 
cer’s wives, in the vessel; and, when Nellie’s 
sad errand was known, much sympathy was 
shown, and many little attentions paid her. She 
looked so fair and so frail to start upon that 
long voyage to a country where war was raging, 
and the terror lest she should reach Mexico 
only to find herself a widow, kept her lovely 
face touchingly sad and pale. Mrs. Colton, the 
wife of the captain of the vessel, who had her¬ 
self two sons in the war, was very kind to Nel¬ 
lie, and, when the vessel arrived at her destined 
port, she offered to accompany her on her search, 


pleading a desire to see her own “boys” as an 
excuse to cover the kindest intentions towards 
the sad sufferer. Through the long voyage, 
Nellie had been calm and quiet; but now that 
certainty was so near, the trembling frame, 
flushed cheek, and nervous, hurried manner, 
all betrayed the torturing suspense. 

The troops landed, and Nellie and Mrs. Colton, 
comfortably perched upon bags of provisions, 
in a baggage wagon, drove slowly after them 
towards the interior. 

After all her travel, Nellie stood at last, with 
her kind friend, at the door of the large church 
where, making it a temporary hospital, the 
wounded from Palo Alto still lay. Months had 
passed ! Was Clarence there ? Nellie went in 
with such a faltering step and pallid face that 
Mrs. Colton, thinking she was fainting, made 
the inquiries herself. 

Captain Wilde, discharged after several weeks’ 
illness, had left the hospital, and joined his 
regiment. 

“ Where is he now ?” 

“ I cannot tell. My post is here.” 

“ But he is well ?” 

“ 0 yes; the wound was not so dangerous as 
was supposed.” 

“We must find him. ’ ’ 

“ Stop, Mrs. Wilde !”said Mrs. Colton, “you 
can do nothing to-night; sit down. There ! I 
knew she would faint!” 

But Nellie did not faint! She saw that no¬ 
thing further could be done then, and, after one 
glad, silent prayer of thanksgiving, she turned 
to Mrs. Colton. 

“ There are others here needing assistance as 
much as my poor husband did. Cannot we be 
of some use ?” 

“ We are very short of nurses, that’s a fact,” 
said the man, who acted as porter ; “but I guess 
you ain’t got the stuff in you for a hospital 
nurse.” 

“ Let me do something,” said Nellie, implor¬ 
ingly. “ I cannot sit here and think. To-mor¬ 
row, I will find my husband.” 

But many to-morrows passed, and found 
them still in that old church ; and many a 
hard soldier blessed the soft hand, sweet voice, 
and tender care that replaced the often careless 
treatment of the hired nurses. 

At last, Nellie heard of Clarence. He was 
at Monterey, again wounded ; and Nellie, find¬ 
ing travel difficult, and her. position a painful 
one, took leave of Mrs. Colton, who was obliged 
to return to her husband, and joined a regiment 
as a sutler-woman, in place of one left ill at 
the hospital. 
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Marching over a new country, heart-sick and 
weary, Nellie still bore up bravely, in the hope 
of seeing her husband. One day, weary and 
disheartened, she was leaning against a tree, 
crying bitterly, when some one touched her on 
the shoulder. 

“ What’s the trouble, my girl?” 

She looked up. 

“ Captain Harvey!” 

“Mrs. Wilde, Nellie Hart, how did you come 
here, and in this dress ?” 

“Oh, Captain Harvey, where is my hus¬ 
band ?” 

“ At home, I hope. ” 

“What do you mean? This is no time for 
jesting.” 

“ Nor do I jest. Clarence lost an arm at 
Monterey, and sailed from here for New York 
nearly three weeks ago. Come ! do not look 
so white. A lame husband at home is better 
than a dead one here.” 

“ At home ! Oh, what shall I do ?” 

“ Why, you had better come with me. Mrs. 
Harvey is with me, and we will decide what is 
best for you.” 

Nellie followed him mechanically to the tent, 
where Mrs. Harvey conducted the camp house¬ 
keeping. There the overtasked frame gave way, 
and she sank down fainting. For many days 
she lay very ill, and then came back to con¬ 
sciousness to find herself in a private room in 
an hospital. It was no unkindness that left 
her thus lonely. Captain Harvey’s duties called 
him forward, and his wife had no choice but 
to follow him. Returning health came slowly, 
and, finding there was no vessel bound for home 
for several weeks, Nellie quietly resumed her 
own hospital cares. Like some angel visitant, 
that fair face bent over the sufferers, often in¬ 
creased now by battles on all sides, many car¬ 
ried long miles to die on their arrival at a place 
of rest, many delirious with pain, many swear¬ 
ing and cursing till she turned faint with horror. 
Up and down the long aisles, from one bed to 
another she passed, keeping up her own strength 
with the comforting thought of her husband’s 
safety at home. 

“We shall be loth to lose you,” said one of 
the physicians, taking her aside, one morning, 
“ for yo'u have the steadiest nerves I ever saw 
in such a fragile frame. Can you assist me 
now ? and your reward shall be a piece of good 
news.” 

Accustomed to the sight of blood by fre¬ 
quent contact, Nellie’s ready, skilful fingers 
were at his service for a long, tedious opera¬ 
tion ; and silent blessings were showered upon 
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her head by the sufferer, who, manfully crush¬ 
ing back every groan of pain, felt his heart 
swell almost to bursting, as her low voice 
whispered comfort in his ear, and her hand 
wiped away the drops of perspiration from his 
face. 

“That is over,” said the doctor, as she gently 
laid the soldier’s head on the pillow. “Now 
for the news.” 

“Yes, tell me now.” 

“A homeward-bound vessel leaves Point 
Isabel next week, and you can join the dis¬ 
abled soldiers who go from here to-morrow. 
May God reward you for the good you have 
done here,” the doctor added, solemnly, “ and 

bring you safely to your husband.” 

* 

In the parlor of Mrs. Hart’s house on the 
Hudson, early in the year 1847, were collected 
a group of our old friends. First, seated on 
the sofa*, was Captain Wilde, his one arm 
round Claire, who asked now as constantly for 
“mamma” as he had before done for “papa.” 
Mrs. Hart sat opposite, sewing ; and, on another 
sofa, sat Cora, now Mrs. Henry Russell, and her 
husband. 

“One more day,” said Cora. “Nellie will 
surely be here to-morrow.” 

“ She will hardly come to-night. The vessel 
arrived to-day. Oh, if I could only meet her !” 
said the Captain, who, still ill from the effects 
of two wounds, had been with much difficulty 
dissuaded from going to New York to meet 
Nellie. 

There was a light step in the hall and up 
the stairs, but nobody heard it. A moment 
later, Cora left the room to look at her little 
girl, who slept in a room overhead. As she 
opened the door, one cry escaped her, but she 
suppressed it and went in. 

“Oh,” cried Captain Wilde, again, “I feel 
as if I could not wait another night before see¬ 
ing Nellie.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” cried Cora, at the 
door, “allow me to introduce— 0 pshaw, 

she’s gone!” $ 

A figure glided by her towards the Captain, 
and Nellie was in her husband’s arms. 

- - 

There is not any benefit so glorious in itself, 
but it may yet be exceedingly sweetened and 
improved by the manner of conferring it. The 
virtue, I know, rests in the intent; the profit in 
the judicious application of the matter; but the 
beauty and ornament of an obligation lies in 
the manner of it.— Seneca. 
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LETTERS FROM A CITY GIRL IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY CARRIE CARLTON. 


LETTER I. 

Maple Grove, Sept . 3, 1S5-. 

Bear Kate : This pleasant afternoon, and 
nothing to do, brings to mind the rash promise 
I made yon on leaving home. Shall I keep 
the promise like a good girl, and tell you all 
that transpires during my visit in the country ? 
or shall I yield to inclination and wait till my 
return to tell you by word of mouth ? If you 
could only be here, it would be so much better 
than writing ; but that may not be, so we 
must e’en be content with the letters ; and, to 
begin : — 

You remember that warm August morning 
when I bade you good-by so cheerily ; all that 
day was I shut up in the cars, a martyr to 
smoke, dust, and heat ; yet I bore it all pa¬ 
tiently, philosophically even, sustained by the 
prospect of the joy to come. Was I not going 
where I should see Nature herself, and listen 
to the free, wild birds of the woods, and inhale 
the sweet perfume of the flowers in Nature’s 
own garden ? So the second day, when I found 
myself crowded into an old-fashioned stage¬ 
coach, with nine other mortals, doomed to be 
rattled over the stones, up hill and down, what 
cared I ? Should I not rest in a soft bed of real 
geese feathers that night, and feast on sweet 
new milk, not half water, and bread innocent of 
alum, for my supper ? Should I not make the 
acquaintance of the cows, and, above all, wit¬ 
ness the process of cheating the other calves ? 
Certes , a weary mortal was I ere we had climbed 
all the long hills. There was little poetry in 
being flattened between two middle-aged ladies 
of ample proportions, and listening to their fre¬ 
quent complaints of the heat, dust, and crowded 
state of the coach. You may laugh at this, 
my ludicrous discomfort, Kate, but you will 
laugh still more when I tell you I was sitting 
vis-a-vis to two red-lieaded men and a cross¬ 
eyed boy; not one of the five could I draw into 
conversation. What made my uncomfortable 
position the more provoking was, that there sat 
behind me a very intelligent and good-looking 
gentleman (I saw him when I first entered the 
coach), whom I might have found interesting. 
Perhaps some romance might have grown out 
of the chance acquaintance. Who knows ? But 
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turning my head was out of the question, with¬ 
out spoiling the set of my hat. The Fates were 
merciful, however, even here ; for I could peep 
out of one of the coach windows and catch 
glimpses of the beautiful groves and fields we 
passed, and now and then hear a bird and watch 
the clouds. 

When we had reached the summit of the last 
hill and were rattling through the only street 
of the little village of Covedale, the last ray of 
sunshine was resting lovingly upon the slender 
spire of the country church, ere the day god 
disappeared in the west. My journey’s end 
was close at hand, and even while congratulat¬ 
ing myself upon this fact, the coach wheeled 
up before my uncle’s door with a flourish and 
crack of the driver’s whip that startled the old 
dog from his lazy sleep, and brought uncle and 
aunt to the door of “ Maple Grove.” When I 
alighted, they were both at the gate to receive 
me, one with a big arm : chair, the other with 
her arms full of pillows. 

“0 dear! So I am to be persecuted even 
here,” thought I; for I had congratulated my¬ 
self that, on leaving home, I should escape 
mamma with her pills and pillows, and constant 
fears that I should fatigue myself by too much 
exertion ; and now to see these things all in 
“ battle array,” it was too bad. I ran into the 
house as fast as I could go, without stopping so 
piuch as to shake hands, or say “good day.” 
My uncle looked very much astonished for a 
moment, then burst into a hearty laugh, beg¬ 
ging my pardon for his mistake, saying that he 
supposed, from the tone of my mother’s letter, 
that I was very much an invalid. 

“Go away,” said he to his wife, who was 
endeavoring to force me into a chair with a 
pillow behind my head, unable to rid herself of 
the idea that I was sick, and unwilling, perhaps, 
to throw away all the herb tea that she had 
prepared for me. “Go away,” said he ; “all the 
girl needs is exercise and fresh air to give her 
cheeks as rosy a hue as any one of our country 
girls ; and she shall have them, for, from this 
moment, I take her under my especial care, and 
remember, wife, none of your herb drinks nor 
horseradish-leaf draughts. ” 

I felt grateful enough to hear uncle speak 
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thus, for I was already beginning to believe 
that aunt was as nervous as poor mother, and 
would kill me with kindness. 

But you are, no doubt, growing impatient to 
hear in what manner of place I am domiciled. 
Perhaps you have already conjured up the im¬ 
age of a cottage built in mongrel Gothic style, 
with a piazza on the south side and vines trail¬ 
ing over the windows, etc. I am sorry to spoil 
your air-castle, but, if the truth must be told, 
Maple Grove is a great, square, old-fashioned 
farm-house. On one side of the wide hall which 
runs through the centre, is the parlor, whose 
sanded floor and straight-backed cliairs, all set 
against the wall with regularity, would make 
your back ache, even to look upon. On the 
opposite side of the hall is a room probably in¬ 
tended for a sitting-room, but which serves 
aunt for a store-room. It would do you good 
to look in there and see the apples, pears, 
squashes, and everything that grows in the 
garden strewn on the floor, or in barrels in the 
corners, while the walls are festooned with gar¬ 
lands of dried apples and strips of pumpkins. 
Oh ! such visions of Thanksgiving dinners as 
would rise before your eyes ! Then there is 
the dining-room, as it is now called, but which 
is used for the kitchen in winter. This is the 
principal living room, and a pleasant room it is, 
too, with its huge fireplace. I like to picture 
to myself the bright fire that sparkles and roars 
there in the long winter evenings. Now, how¬ 
ever, it is filled with green boughs. In a cor¬ 
ner stands one of the tall clocks that we have 
often wished to see, and by its side a small 
stand, upon which always lies the big family 
Bible. I must not forget to mention the “ buf¬ 
fet. ” You will wonder what that is. It con¬ 
sists, simply, of a dozen or more shelves against 
the wall, displaying the shining pewter dishes 
from the largest possible platter down to little 
Nell’s plate. A glazed door leads to the kitchen 
piazza, over which are trailed grape-vines and 
prairie-roses. On the south side of the room 
are two large windows looking out upon the 
distant hills, the green fields, and, near at hand, 
upon the rich foliage of an old elm that stands 
hard by the garden gate. Beside each window 
stands an arm-chair, one for uncle and one for 
aunt. Can, you not imagine, sitting on either 
side of the fireplace in winter, uncle reading 
and aunt knitting ? 

I pass most of my time in this room, that is, 
when I am in the house, which is not often. 
Shall I frighten you when I say that I am half 
the time out at the big barn, and half the time 
in the field with uncle ? which, you will see, 


makes my time for the house rather limited. 
Oh! such a great barn, and such horses and 
pigs ! and the dearest little ducks and chickens 
that ever were seen ! I fancy that I hear you 
laughing at the idea of my going into raptures 
over pigs and chickens. Laugh and be wel¬ 
come ; I care not, so long as I am pleased with 
country life. I tried to milk a fine old cow we 
call Mollie, the other day ; but I kept jumping 
up so, every time she stirred, that I spilt all 
the milk I had been fortunate enough to get. 
Uncle sat on his milking-stool, laughing all the 
while, and finally he told me that milkmaids 
do not wear crinoline. I left him to do his own 
milking. Not succeeding as a milkmaid, I con¬ 
cluded to help aunt make butter. But, after 
daubing my hands all over, and dropping a big 
lump into the swill-pail, over which I was 
holding it “to spat out the butter-milk,” as 
aunt says, I gave up in despair, and do not 
think I shall try again. 

But I have written enough for the first time. 

Carrie Carlton. 


LETTER II. 

Maple Grove, Sept . 15, 185-. 

Dear Kate : In my last I gave you some¬ 
thing of an account of the house and surround¬ 
ings from which this letter is dated ; I will in 
this introduce you to the inmates. Uncle Nor¬ 
ton is a hale, hearty man of sixty-five, noble¬ 
looking, and a rare specimen of a New England 
farmer. He is a stern Puritan in his religious 
views, but ever willing to make due allowance 
for those who are not so strict as himself, for his 
is a large and generous heart. Although usually 
inclined to be grave, he loves a good joke, and 
does not mind some little inconvenience for the 
sake of realizing one. As to aunt, a mild and 
gentle woman, with but little energy, scarcely 
ever raising her voice, it never enters her quiet 
little head that she can think of her own ac¬ 
cord. It is always, “My husband said so and 
so,” or, “My husband did this or that.” All 
bound up in her liege lord and children, she 
considers it her mission on earth to make them 
comfortable and happy. Woman’s rights find 
but a poor advocate in her. Next comes little 
Nell, an orphan grandchild of uncle’s, the pet 
of the family. She is only seven, and a per¬ 
fect little fairy. I wish you could see her danc¬ 
ing about the house, now running to her mother 
for a kiss, then to me, with the flaxen curls 
flying about her laughing face. Her complexion 
would excite the envy of many a city belle. 
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She has large, soft blue eyes and dark lashes 
and eyebrows. She thinks that she and Cousin 
Carrie will be famous friends. 

Last, but not by any means the least, comes 
Cousin Fred, so I call him to you, though I 
should hardly dare to be quite so familiar with 
him . I declare ! such a dignified young gentle¬ 
man I never saw. For once in my life, I have 
found a gentleman before whom I am non¬ 
plused, if I may use the word. But he is so 
different from our city beaux that I cannot make 
him out. Now you are laughing, and wonder 
what country bumpkin I have found, with 
hands as big as a shovel, and wiry hair stand¬ 
ing out all over his head, to fall hi love with. 
But there is no love about it, nor likely to be. 
How foolish we were when we believed no one 
could live in the country, work on a farm, and 
yet be a gentleman ! If you doubt my word, 
come and see Cousin Fred. He is much better 
educated than the fops with whom you and I 
have been in the habit of associating. 

Do you remember those articles we admired 
so much in the Arctic Monthly, last winter ? By 
the merest accident, I found out that Fred was 
the author. 

“ How does this paragon of perfection look V 9 
you ask. 

He is rather tall, but graceful enough to re¬ 
deem the awkwardness consequent upon his 
extraordinary inches. Of his features, I can 
only say they are quite regular. His hair is a 
rich brown. His eyes you must see to appre¬ 
ciate, for I am sure I can never do them justice. 
Sometimes I think them a beautiful brown; 
then he will become excited in conversation, 
and those orbs are black as night. Again, I 
am ready to declare they are blue. Never was 
I so puzzled, or so much afraid of a pair of eyes. 
Maybe you would not fancy him very much, he 
is so distant and reserved, and has such a way 
of curling his upper lip when conversing. I 
believe he would frighten you out of your wits, 
you are so inclined to form all impressions of 
persons from the expression of their faces. For 
myself, I am unable to arrive at any conclusion, 
whether I like him or not. It is provoking to 
see him always so self-possessed, while I, you 
know, am often getting myself into trouble 
from embarrassment. Sometimes I think I 
should be delighted to see him commit some 
blunder, just to humble him a bit. It is so 
vexatious, when I am helping aunt lay the 
cloth for tea, or doing something of the sort, to 
see his great eyes following me every step I 
take. My ears begin to tingle, and I get so 
excited that I am on the point of telling him 


that I will not be so looked at; when, on catch¬ 
ing his eye, it has such a look of abstraction 
that I think, after all, it would not be so plea¬ 
sant to find that he was not aware of his appa¬ 
rent rudeness to me ; so I turn away, feeling 
more abashed than ever. Dear me ! he has 
such a way of saying, u Miss Carrie will do this 
or that,’ ’ that, although I am not accustomed 
to being dictated to, and feel like downright re¬ 
bellion, yet I cannot help doing as he says, after 
all. 

Are you growing weary of these personalities ? 
Next time, maybe, I ’ll tell you of the rides 
Cousin Fred has promised to give me ; but if 
he is to be as stiff as all this, I am sure I shall 
not enjoy them. Nous verrons , and now I must 
bid you good-by, my friend. And, in the mean 
time, remember Carrie Carlton. 


LETTER III. 

Maple Grove, Sept, 30, 185- 

Well, Kate, are you almost out of patience 
with me for my long silence ? I plead guilty, 
and hope for pardon, from the consideration 
that I shall have just so much the more to tell 
you now. This time I shall tell you of a Sab¬ 
bath passed in the country, of the old church 
and the pastor. 

I rise an hour earlier here on Sabbath morn- 
ing, instead of an hour later, as at home. After 
all the u chores,” as they say here, are done, 
uncle calls us into the nice cool parlor, servants 
—“help,” rather—not excepted, and Fred reads 
a portion of the Scriptures. You should hear 
Fred read ; his voice alone would do you good. 
Then uncle offers an earnest prayer for us all. 
There is so much earnest truthfulness in his 
Sabbath morning prayers that a calm steals 
over my spirit that leaves me not through the 
day. As uncle is a very punctual man, we 
are always seated in the old meeting-house 
long before the minister makes his appearance. 
While we are waiting for service to begin, let 
your imagination follow mo while I tell you 
what I see. 

We are in quite an ancient building, and it 
seems rather large for so small a town. It is 
hardly possible there will be a congregation to 
fill it. The pews are made as much like square 
boxes as anything, with seats on two sides, 
and a chair or two at the head, “ one for 
grandpa and one for grandma,” says Nell. The 
gallery extends round three sides of the house, 
with red curtains in front, for what purpose is 
not to be divined, unless for the express ac- 
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commodation of the young folks in playing 
during “ meeting-time.” The pulpit is the 
drollest thing you ever saw. It is a circular, 
pepper-box-looking affair, up very high, while 
directly over it hangs suspended a huge bell¬ 
shaped contrivance called a sounding-board, 
which looks like the elevated lid of the trun¬ 
cated pepper-box of which the pulpit forms a 
part. But now the people are dropping in one 
by one, then by twos, and by threes, some¬ 
times whole families at once—first a gray old 
man, leading by the hand a plump little girl; 
just behind come the father and mother, closely 
followed by some half dozen little urchins, who 
come pattering in with their thick shoes on. 
Soon comes in the village milliner, who attracts 
all the young misses’ eyes with her shop finery. 
Their admiration is raised to its highest pitch 
at the sight of her new bonnet just from the 
city. Each one inwardly resolves that she will 
have her own little hat made as near like it as 
sewing and blocking will make it. Directly in 
front of me sit three maiden ladies; and if they 
only knew the extent of misery their three 
sky-blue bonnets and prim dresses, without a 
fold misplaced, caused me, they would have, 
it seems to me, a little compassion on a fellow- 
creature, and use a little more taste and a little 
less starch. 

The singers are now in their seats, and we 
begin to hear some twangs from the old bass 
viol—which discourses most horrible music, to 
be sure—preparatory to having a good sing 
before the minister comes. As they commence 
singing, in comes a dapper little man, who 
generally makes his appearance about this 
time, so that it might be said, “ He comes 
with a flourish of trumpets.” He walks up 
the aisle with so quick a step and pops into a 
pew so suddenly that one turns involuntarily 
to see what is after him. When he is seated, 
it seems almost impossible for him to remain 
quiet for the space of a moment. He first 
casts a timid glance out of one corner of his 
eye to see if any one is noticing him, and then 
thrusts his hand through his liair with such 
force that it is a wonder a handful does not 
follow. Next, he gives his whiskers a twitch ; 
then out comes his handkerchief, and, after 
many flourishes, he blows his nose with such 
an explosion as to make the children titter, 
and their elders feel sympathy for the organ so 
rudely played upon. Very soon there is trouble 
with his necktie, and, just as one is hoping 
that he will not strangle himself, a meek, bash¬ 
ful-looking young miss stops at the pew. He 
does not see her until she opens the door, 


when, in his perplexity, he darts to the oppo¬ 
site end of the pew ; but, bethinking himself, 
he goes out of it with such a jerk that she 
shrinks back quite frightened, poor thing! 
They are both finally seated, and he begins to 
go over the same manoeuvres. 

Now, however, the minister attracts our at¬ 
tention. Walking up the aisle with a solemn 
step, he enters and disappears behind the pulpit 
mysteriously. Before we have time to wonder 
where he has gone, his head bobs up under 
the lid of the pepper-box in anything but a 
dignified manner ; but the inclination to laugh 
will be doubtless turned to fear lest the lid up¬ 
raised above him will come down like an ex¬ 
tinguisher. As he rises to give out the morn¬ 
ing hymn, he casts a searching glance from his 
black eyes over the congregation. It would 
seem that one who had not a clear conscience 
would find it hard to meet those eyes without 
quailing. He is not generally liked. Even 
the children stop in their play in the street, 
and say, “The minister is coming—you must 
not laugh,” so much does his grave face fill 
them with awe. 

We listen to two sermons during the day, 
with an hour’s intermission, half of which is 
taken up by the Sabbath school, and during 
the other half the children munch their ginger¬ 
bread. By three o’clock we are all ready to 
return home in the big carryall, copious enough 
to have carried John Rogers, wife, and nine 
children to the stake, had it been necessary to 
burn the whole family. I do enjoy riding 
home in that old carriage, and it is so nice to 
find a bountiful supper smoking upon the table 
for us when we reach Maple Grove—such a 
supper as a farmer’s table alone can furnish. 

Now, Miss Katie, as you have seen us safe 
home, shall I not tell you how comfortable and 
cozy it is, when we all gather about the south 
window in the dining-room, after tea, to hear 
uncle talk of times past,' and Fred tell of his 
college pranks. Sometimes uncle tells me of 
my mother’s youthful days, when she lived 
here in the old home. I like to hear Fred talk 
with his father upon any and all subjects ; but 
I am determined not to like him, because he 
slights me so. No, not that, exactly, for he is 
a gentleman, and treats me politely and even 
kindly ; but he has a provoking way of letting 
me understand that I am of no consequence in 
his eyes. For instance, when I go into the 
field with uncle, I ride in the cart. It is so 
nice ! You would laugh to see us—that is, 
Nell and I—hold on to uncle’s coat-sleeve, he 
all the while laughing at us and our fears of 
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falling out. Mr. Fred takes charge of the 
horses, and leaves uncle to act the gallant to 
me. He scarcely notices me unless I speak to 
him. Sometimes I think that he shall like me 
in spite of himself, so I chat away to him as 
though I never heard of such a thing as dignity. 
After I get into the field, I don’t mind the tor¬ 
ment so much, for I rake hay, or pretend to, at 
least, until I am tired; then I make me a com¬ 
fortable seat under some old tree, and sit there 
dreaming the hours away. At times, Kell 
amuses me with her joyous prattle ; but she 
generally concludes her comments on things in 
general with the fact that “ there never was 
such a brother as her brother Fred. He is so 
kind, and he knows everything, too. Posi¬ 
tively/’ she declares, “lie loves everybody, 
and everybody loves him.” And thereupon I 
wonder if he really does love everybody, for I 
know of one at least that does not love him, 
and fall to watching his graceful motions while 
at work, wondering how one who is naturally 
so graceful and easy can be so stiff and haughty. 
One day I fell asleep in such a mood, and when 
1 awoke I was startled by Fred’s great eyes 
gazing upon me in a manner as solemn as 
though he had just come from a funeral. I 
was about to tender my sympathy, when he 
turned away to his work as coldly and calmly 
as though he had not even noticed me. I was 
thoroughly provoked, and came to the conclu¬ 
sion that he was a character that I could not 
comprehend, and I would puzzle myself no 
more about him. 

I declare, I was telling you about the cosy 
times we have of a Sunday evening, and here I 
am out in the field, making hay. But my letter 
is quite long enough, and I will close abruptly. 

Yours truly, Carrie Carlton. 


LETTER IV. 

Maple Grove, Oct . 10. 185-. 

Oh, Kate, I have something 50 droll to tell 
you this time ! I have caught a beau ! As I 
am in fine spirits this morning—and why should 
I not be ?—I will sit down and write you all 
about it. Fred is gone to spend the day, and 
I am relieved from those eyes. I am vexed , I 
am mad that I still allow him to exert such an 
influence over me. Twenty times a day do I 
resolve that I will not mind him, and, ere I am 
aware of it, I am doing something because it 
will please him. I believe it is because I know, 

I feel his will to be stronger than mine, some¬ 
thing that I do not often meet. Besides, it is 
such a relief to be rid of the petty compliments I 


of our city beaux, and hear somebody talk that 
you know will talk sense even to you. I am 
sure Fred’s neglect is better than their flattery. 
But I will dismiss the gentleman, and tell you 
of my beau. How I caught him I hardly know, 
but I wish you were here to enjoy the fun with 
me—ha ! ha ! I nearly die of laughing every 
time I think of it. Who is he, and what is 
he ? I hear you asking. Well, my lover comes 
in the shape of a middle-aged bachelor—“the 
Squire,” as he is called by everybody here— 
and the most popular man in town. Why 
should he not be ? He has the most money 
and the finest house. A very fine dwelling lie 
has, most certainly. It stand's upon an emi¬ 
nence that commands a delightful view. The 
hill slopes gently down to the very edge of the 
lake—a beautiful sheet of water, of which I have 
never found time to tell you—with its many 
green and mossy islands sleeping in tranquil 
calmness, like so many bouquets of flowers in 
an enchanted garden. Behind the house is a 
rich and luxuriant growth of maples. Upon 
the whole, it is a residence that would almost 
induce one to endure its owner. 

A week ago to-night, he called to see Uncle 
Norton, and Fred introduced him to me. Every 
night since he has been here as regularly as the 
clock strikes seven ; and you may be assured 
that I am well teased by all the inmates of 
Maple Grove. Uncle declares that it must be 
a match, for he does not intend to allow me to 
go back to the city and throw myself away 
upon the brainless whiskeradoes there. He 
thinks I am altogether too good for them, an 
opinion in which your humble servant perfectly 
coincides ; and as to “the Squire,” I am about 
of the same opinion. I should not mind uncle’s 
bantering, did Fred say nothing; but as he has 
become more affable since we have ridden some¬ 
what together, he gives me, now and then, a 
sly hit about “the Squire,” which I do not 
relish in the least. I don’t know why it is, 
but it is very disagreeable to have him pien- 
tion the subject at all. 

Do you think you would like a description of 
the bachelor ? He is tall and very lean, has 
black hair, but, as in the case of the lamented 
“Uncle Ned,” 

“ He. has no wool on the top of his head, 

The place where the wool ought to grow.” 

Ilis black eyes, Fred says, are perfect snake’s 
eyes ; and I must own that it is anything but 
pleasant to have his glistening orbs fastened 
upon one as they are upon me when convers¬ 
ing. His nose is long and peaked at the ex¬ 
tremity. Whenever he has said any thing which 
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he considers uncommonly brilliant, or has at¬ 
tracted one’s attention to himself, he has a way 
of rolling up his eyes and biting his under lip, 
thereby showing a good set of teeth, that is 
half comical and half alarming. His move¬ 
ments are rather awkward, on account, I sus¬ 
pect, of the extraordinary length of his lower 
extremities. What do you think of a beau got 
up in this style, and how do you suppose 
mamma would greet him at one of her very 
stiff and very genteel matinees ? I should add 
that he is not attracted by any particular good 
qualities I may have myself, but by the com¬ 
plexion of father’s gold. If it were otherwise, 
I might be less severe. Uncle thinks there is 
every prospect of his proposing to-morrow, as 
he has been carefully inquiring how large a 
fortune will fall to me. I am sorry for him ; 
but the amount of that fortune which he will 
ever get would not incommode even one of his 
diminutive eyes, if thrust bodily into it. 

Now, shall I tell you that Fred and I have 
had a ride together every day this week ? and 
to-morrow—Thursday—we are to go farther 
than ever before ? It is delightful riding, this 
fine autumn weather, and Fred does condescend 
to make himself very entertaining generally, 
only now and then relapsing into one of his 
(e odd fits,” for I can find no other name for his 
behavior. There are many beautiful flowers to 
be found here, and, as we are riding about, he 
frequently alights from the carriage to gather 
them for me, telling their scientific name, class, 
species, etc., for my especial edification. Some 
of the names, elegantly speaking, are perfect 
u jaw-breakers.” He told me an unusually 
long name the other day, then, laughing, said 
that a young lady once told him that she did 
not like to ride with him, for he repeated so 
many hard names that it gave her a severe 
headache. I told him it was quite the con¬ 
trary with me, for they usually went in at one 
ear and out at the other. Then if his lip did 
not curl! I didn’t dare make another remark 
for some time. But I must close now. And, 
in the mean time, I hope tojiear from you, too. 

Yours, affectionately, Carrie Carltox. 


LETTER Y. 

* 

Maple Grove, Oct. 25, 185-. 

My Dear Kate : It is evening now, and we 
are all in the big dining-room. We meaning 
uncle, aunt, Fred, Nell, and your humble ser¬ 
vant. Uncle and aunt are each in a chair on 
either side of the fireplace, from which the 
boughs are removed, and in their place sparkles 


a cheerful fire ; for it is growing late in the 
season and the evenings are chilly. Nell is 
asleep on a low stool, with her head in her 
grandmother’s lap. Fred is deeply engaged in 
reading one of De Quincey’s works, which re¬ 
lieves me from his august gaze ; so I am writing 
you. Do you know that we are the best possi¬ 
ble friends now, Fred and I, ever since the ride 
I told you we were to have the day after I wrote 
you last ? I must tell you about that ride. 

We started, after an early breakfast, for a 
drive of twenty miles, for a village, where we 
were to take dinner; and hoped to return be¬ 
fore daylight was entirely gone. We arrived 
at the place of our destination after a ride over 
the most beautiful and picturesque country I 
ever beheld. Had I the power of description 
that some have, I would attempt to give you 
some idea of the ever varying beauties of the 
shifting landscape through which we passed. 
It was a bright, clear autumn day—all the more 
brilliant as the trees have donned their gayest 
colors. It was still warm, however, more like 
June than October. 

As I said, we arrived in good time at the vil¬ 
lage, where Fred had some business to transact. 
That was soon done to his satisfaction, as he 
said ; and, after reposing a short time and par¬ 
taking of a slight refreshment, made delicious 
by the addition of all the fruits of the season, 
we entered our easy carriage and started for 
home. To travel fast was out of the question, 

if 

on account of the heat, although so late in the 
season. Towards night, a heavy cloud came up 
in the west, and, looking at it with some appre¬ 
hension, Fred remarked that he should not be 
at all surprised if we had a thunder shower. 
We hoped that it might not come on until after 
we reached home, so drove merrily forward, 
hoping for the best. But the cloud grew darker 
and darker, and his Excellency, Sir Dignity, si¬ 
lent, accordingly. I was thinking, “0 dear! it 
will be so dull the rest of the way !” when peals 
of thunderwere heard in the distance. Then the 
lightning began to flash more brightly and the 
thunder to peal more loudly, when suddenly, 
with a blinding flash, and a roar as if the hea¬ 
vens were falling upon us, a tall tree was splin¬ 
tered to atoms within a few feet of us. Our 
frightened horse made so violent a plunge that 
we were both thrown from the carriage, and, by 
the fall, my ankle was so badly sprained that I 
nearly fainted from excess of pain. Just then, 
it began to rain, and Fred, in his fright, think¬ 
ing me to be dead, fell upon his knees before 
me, talking all the time, and chafing my hands 
and bathing my temples with the raindrops as 
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they fell. Now, Kate, I have a great deal of 
confidence in you and expect that no one will 
ever know what I tell you. But, I declare, so 
ridiculous a sight I never beheld and I think 
you never imagined. 

In a few minutes, the pain in my ankle was 
somewhat abated, and I began to realize wliat 
a predicament we were in. I was reclining 
against an old stump, and there, in front of 
me, at my feet, knelt the dignified Mr. Norton, 
his hat lying unnoticed upon the ground, while 
his beautiful locks—I cannot say that the wind 
was blowing them in tangled masses about his 
pale forehead, for the rain had so matted them 
together that that was impossible. He was 
imploring me to look upon him once more, for 
indeed he truly loved me ! Then he blamed 
himself for being so careless, and regretted 
that he had never told me his love before. 
Now it was too late ; he should never, never 
know whether I returned his love or not. Was 
not this sweet revenge, my dear Kate ? At 
least I thought it was, and I “ played faint” 
until I really thought the poor fellow would 
have a “fit.” Then I “slowly and languidly 
opened my eyes,” as the story-books say, as if 
I had not heard one word of his nonsense, ex¬ 
pecting that he would immediately put on his 
dignity ; but no, he capered about like a very 
school-boy, talked, laughed, and almost shed 
tears, until I began to wonder if it could be my 
Cousin Fred who was so conducting himself. 
I was really on the verge of repentance for hav¬ 
ing so frightened him, when the memory of his 
former slights came over me, and I whispered 
softly to myself, “ My turn now.” So I kept 
as cool and collected as you could wish. 

After some trouble, for my foot still pained 
me, I entered the carriage, and we again started 
homewards ; but it was now dark, and con¬ 
tinued to rain faster and faster. I became, at 
length, so frightened, fearing another accident, 
that Fred concluded that we must pass the 
night in a little hut that we were then ap¬ 
proaching. It was well we stopped, for we 
had hardly got beneath the shelter of the roof 
before the rain came down in torrents, and the 
flashes of lightning were absolutely terrific. 

The hut in which we had taken shelter, 
although inhabited, contained but one room, 
and you would have laughed well to see the 
manner in which we passed the night. The 
lord of the castle, his wife, and baby occupied 
one bed, and I the only other one, while Mr. 
Dignity Fred and two tow-headed children 
passed the night on the floor. Of course there 
was no toilet to be made in the morning, though 


I think my face was well washed by the rain 
that dropped on it through the night. 

Oh, we were forlorn-looking creatures when 
we drove up to uncle’s door in the morning ! 
Uncle screamed with delight at our ridiculous 
appearance. Fred’s white hat and white pants 
looked elegantly, while my dress, which had 
been dripping wet, showed every bone in my 
“patent skirt,” and sleeping in it had not 
tended to improve its appearance, I assure 
you. Aunt was full of fears that we should 

4 

both take our deaths. But my heart was 
light, and I cared little for such small troubles. 
Do you ask what made it light ? I am sure you 
will wonder how Fred explained his behavior 
of the night before and during my visit here. 

I will only tell you that he did explain it to my 
entire satisfaction, by telling me how a young 
lady whom he once loved proved false to him, 
and when I came to his father’s house he be¬ 
lieved us to be all alike. But I suppose he 
changed his mind ; at least you would have 
thought so, had you heard him talk. I am 
thankful you did not, however. 

My wish is gratified. His dignity has de¬ 
parted, at least in my presence ; and, indeed, 

I have seen him very much embarrassed. And, 
Kate, I would have given much to be able to 
tell him that I was indifferent to him and en¬ 
gaged to the Squire ; but what was the use of 
making a martyr of myself just for a petty 
revenge ? Besides, it was a pity to have the 
poor fellow disappointed again, and have so 
mean an opinion of our sex, and so, and so— 
well, no matter for the rest. 

You wished to know, in your last, if the 
Squire did propose, etc. To be sure he did, 
and was very much astonished that I should 
refuse the honor of his hand. I afterwards 
learned that he had reported all through the 
village that he intended to marry your obedient 
servant, never doubting my willingness to ac¬ 
cept him. He has been confined to his house 
ever since I declined the honor he intended me, 
with a shocking cold, as he says. I was rather 
cool, I must confess. Poor man ! I hope he 
may recover, but I don’t feel much like going 
to nurse him, as aunt proposes. And you say 
that you really want to see this wonderful coz 
of mine. Your wish will be gratified, as he is 
to escort me home, having some very important 
business with my father, he says. What that 
business may be I cannot imagine. 

And now good-by until I meet you, when I 
shall have much to tell you that I should not 
think of writing. And so au revoir. 

Carrie Cajsltox. 


\ 


















BLUNDERS IN BEHAYIOR CORRECTED. 

CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Calls. —When you call on a friend and do 
not find him at home, leave your card; your 
name will not be sufficient. After having made 
a call, it is the duty of your acquaintance to 
return it; and, unless it be returned (peculiar 
circumstances being allowed for), you must 
not call again, but infer that he wishes to drop 
your acquaintance. This, indeed, is a safe 
mode of breaking off an acquaintance, and this 
is the mode adopted in polite society. No one 
complains, but the thing is silently dropped. 
In making morning calls, you are not to stay 
above ten or fifteen minutes, and during the 
whole time you are to keep your hat in your 
hand, and not part with it for a moment. 
This custom seems ridiculous at first sight, but, 
like most ceremonies, has a good meaning in it. 
By holding your hat you indicate that you are 
about to leave, and do not expect an invitation 
to dinner ; while, if your host wishes you to 
stay, he will beg you to be relieved of the in¬ 
cumbrance. It is a ruinous practice to make a 
call anywhere at the hour of dinner. You may, 
perhaps, be invited to sit down, but if the thing 
be repeated your acquaintance will be unwel¬ 
come. This would scarcely seem worth men¬ 
tioning, but the practice prevails a good deal, 
and is a blunder to be guarded against. 

Commands should never be given in a com¬ 
manding tone. A gentleman requests, he does 
not command. We are not to assume so much 
importance, whatever our station, as to give 
orders in the “imperative mood,” nor are we 
ever justified in thrusting the consciousness of 
servitude on any one. The blunder of com¬ 
manding sternly is most frequently committed 
by those who have themselves but just escaped 
servitude, and we should not exhibit to others 
a weakness so unbecoming. 

Control of Temper. —It is very unbecoming 
to exhibit petulance or angry feeling, though it 
is indulged in so largely in almost every circle. 
The true gentleman does not suffer his counte¬ 
nance to be easily ruffled ; and we only look 
paltry when we suffer temper to hurry us into 
ill-judged expressions of feeling. “ He that is 
soon angry dealetli foolishly.” 

Conversation takes the highest rank among 
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social enjoyments. To converse well requires 
extensive knowledge, elegance of manner, com¬ 
mand of temper, and a desire to please. He 
who cannot converse to the profit of the com¬ 
pany, must listen for the profit of himself; 
though no one need preserve a stolid silence 
from excessive bashfulness or conscious inabil¬ 
ity. The smallest remark may be well-timed 
and elegantly uttered ; the lightest observation 
properly pointed and emphasized, and the most 
trivial question put with modesty, grace, and 
elegance of expression. Yet, in middle-class 
society, how little really good conversation do 
we hear ! How frequently personalities creep 
in ! How one gives way to undue warmth 
when his religious and political principles are 
assailed ! How another jests and puns upon the 
most serious subjects ! Or a third plays the 
pedant by the use of a string of technicalities, 
which he himself scarcely understands, to adorn 
his shallow learning and his imperfect judg¬ 
ment 1 Of that shallow talk in which the fast¬ 
going men of the day indulge—a drawling mix¬ 
ture of the quasi-fashionable and the idiotic— 
we do not speak at all, for it is not conversation, 
but slow prattle, too tinctured with the germs 
of vice to be childish, but too silly for the ut¬ 
terance of men. We speak of what bears the 
name of conversation amongst the reading and 
thinking portion of middle-class society, which 
is to be heard at social gatherings, at quiet 
dinner parties, and at the family tea-table. 
The conversation in these quarters is not equal 
to the personages ; they are apt to descend 
below themselves for the sake of displaying 
incipient wit, imperfect knowledge, execrable 
powers of criticism, or for the achievement of 
some petty conquest in argument. Pity that 
many good societies should be marred by un¬ 
bridled and untamed tongues ! Pity that con¬ 
versation is not everywhere made a matter of 
study, that men will not exercise as much care 
in speaking their thoughts as they do in writing 
them l 

Among the most glaring social blunders to 
be noticed under this head is, talking too much 
of ourselves. This is a blunder very commonly 
committed, and is as much a mark of vanity as 
want of sense. Really great vien have never 
said much of themselves ; therefore we may in- 
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fer, by the converse argument, that he who 
indulges in talking of himself must be a really 
small man. In the whole of Shakspeare’s plays 
and poems you do not gather enough of the 
poet’s history to settle definitely the question 
whether he was lame or not, or even to fix, with 
any certainty, his opinions on political and re¬ 
ligious subjects. He who talks much of him¬ 
self is also apt to tell of the injuries he has 
sustained. This is a very common blunder, 
but a most unpardonable one. It is undignified 
to carry our woes about with us, and retail 
them out to others, saying how sucli-a-one has 
cheated us of money, how another has offered 
us an insult, and so on. If you cannot say 
something cheerful to your friend, keep at a 
distance, and let him enjoy at peace his own 
cogitations. What are your affairs to other 
people ? Keep your own counsel, and be not 
too ready to make confidants. 

If you are not to talk of yourself freely, so 
are you not to talk freely of others. I regret 
to have to confess here that scandal, in some 
shape or other, is the bane of society, and needs 
as severe lashing nowadays as it did when 
Sheridan wrote his wonderful comedy. Though, 
when these pages meet the reader’s eye, he 
will perhaps be unwilling to own it, I will 
still insist that both sexes are universally ad¬ 
dicted to this vice, in some form or other. The 
shapes scandal takes are so numerous that it is 
impossible here to attempt to define them. Let 
the reader reflect on this, and ask himself 
whether he has ever indulged in scandal, even 
in a mild form. Let my lady friends ponder 
awhile, and the next time they find the tongue 
running away in condemnation of an absent 
friend, sister, or brother, or in severe criticism 
on such and such a person’s conduct, take the 
assurance that such conduct is unkind, unfair, 
mean, paltry, ungenteel, The quiet, half-ex¬ 
pressed sneer is still more detestable, for it is 
more injurious, more insidious in its operation, 
more secret in its manner, and hence more dis¬ 
creditable to the utterer. A person who in¬ 
dulges in depreciatory remarks, insinuations, 
sneers, and the like, no matter though he thinks 
he has good grounds for them, is like the viper, 
which steals noiselessly on its unsuspecting 
victim, gives its sting in silence, and disap¬ 
pears. To slander in plain terms is better than 
to hint and insinuate, but both are evidences 
of a mean and contemptible mind. 

Contradictions are usually given too abruptly, 
and sometimes lead to wrangling, or, if not no¬ 
ticed by the parties receiving them, are still 
apt to rankle and annoy secretly, and destroy 


the harmony which ought to prevail in an as¬ 
sembly of friends. Oaths of all kinds are as 
ungentlemanly as they are wicked ; and the 
frequent use of the condemnatory oath as verb, 
adjective, and noun, both immoral and de¬ 
grading. 

There are some men, of respectable position 
and pretentions, who are so barren of general 
intelligence that they can talk of nothing ex¬ 
cept their own business affairs. Such men are 
very worthless in social society, and we conjure 4 
the reader at all times to steer clear of conduct 
which so readily indicates vulgarity and emp¬ 
tiness. Those who sit in such a company, and 
withhold, for decency’s sake, the story of their 
own affairs, find that the evening has been ut¬ 
terly wasted, for not one spark of general in¬ 
telligence, not one item of general information, 
not one coruscation of original humor has 
illuminated the dull round of these many 
wasted hours. I would sooner console myself 
with a newspaper, and read the list of bank¬ 
ruptcies and suicides, than listen to a man who 
indulged in descriptions of his own skill in 
trade, his losses and profits, or the thousand 
and one trifles which we all have to consider 
and remember, but, which are of no interest to 
any but ourselves. 

A few short rules for conversation may here 
be useful; and I offer them in the fewest words 
possible, because I think that, for those who 
wish to cultivate a polite bearing, and conserve 
the good feeling which usually accompanies 
gentlemanly conduct, a hint will be sufficient. 

1. Do not talk too long together, for fear of 
tiring your hearers, and so as to afford others 
an opportunity of talking also. 2. Watch your 
listeners, to be sure that they are interested, and 
if they appear not to be, allow the conversation 
to take its own shape in some other channel. 

3. If you observe a person about to make a re¬ 
mark, give him the opportunity by pausing and 
assuming an attentive and expectant counte¬ 
nance. 4. If you tell stories, let them be short, 
pointed, appropriate, and without digression. 

5. Avoid repetitions and hackneyed phrases. 

6. Use as few gestures as possible ; a gentleman 
seldom indulges in pantomime, and never in 
mimicry. 7. Exercise your skill as a listener 
occasionally, and listen attentively and with 
appreciation. If you are a listener by nature, 
and hence not a talker, do not suffer yourself 
to become habitually dumb, or your society 
will be seldom acceptable. 8. Never antici¬ 
pate a slow speaker, and avoid correcting an¬ 
other in his pronunciation. Friends, on very 
familiar terms, may correct each other occa- 
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sionally, but not in the presence of a third 
party, and always in a quiet and respectful 
manner. 9. Do not give advice unasked. 10. 
Give a speaker respectful attention, and look 
him in the face while speaking. 11. Be not too 
free in speaking your mind ; remember that 
your mind may not be always right, and frank¬ 
ness of speech is not to be commended when 
its conclusions are built up by unsound reason¬ 
ing and incorrect data ; besides, by plain speak¬ 
ing you may frequently wound a sensitive 


person, and one, too, having quite as noble 
views of things as yourself. People who pride 
themselves on speaking their minds are gene¬ 
rally very vain of their opinions, and forgetful 
of the old motto as to the good intentions with 
which a certain place is said to be paved. VI. 
Never burden ladies with arguments. They 
are very wise in dreading them as they do. 13. 
Treat females as becomes them, and indulge 
none of those vanities, so prevalent at the pre¬ 
sent day, of regarding women as inferior beings. 


MY CHILD. 


BY SOPHIA IfORTH. 


It lay in my arms—a tiny, helpless thing— 
my baby boy. I looked into the little uncon¬ 
scious eyes, I clasped the little hands in mine, 
and, folding my treasure in my arms, I thanked 
the good Giver for the new blessing, the crown¬ 
ing joy of my life, and asked Him to give me 
wisdom and strength to be faithful to the sweet, 
new duties to which He had called me. 

My husband took the child in his arms. The 
soft, white flowing garments fell over his dark 
attire ; the baby face in its blankness, on which 
the history of a life was yet to be recorded, was 
upturned to the manly features which bore only 
the impress of a conquering spirit; and the 
little child-fingers, in their weakness, wandered 
over the man’s strong hand. A strange, solemn 
look came into the father’s face, and a dimness 
to his eyes, as he reverently kissed the little 
upturned face, and said: u Dear little one! 
May He, who gave thee, help us to be faithful 
to thee !” He had need to pray for strength 
for me. He was stronger and better than I, 
his weak, selfish wife. He would always have 
been faithful, even unto the end. In the bright¬ 
est and in the darkest hours of my life, I have 
been more thankful for his love than for any 
other earthly gift; prouder of his unstained 
honor than I should be of a queen’s diadem, if 
it were mine. Proud wifehood! Happy mother¬ 
hood ! Are there any crowns that earth’s queens 
can wear more proudly, more joyfully than 
these ? 

* 

In the first few months after my little boy 
was given to me, with the outward world shut 
out, I gave myself entirely to the care of my 
treasure ; and there, in the long, quiet hours, 
while I watched Nature’s great work, in the 
spring’s unfolding and the summer’s maturing 
of such miracles of brightness and beauty, I 


dreamed bright dreams of the future which 
awaited my child, and filled the hours with 
pleasant fancies and good resolves. 

My child! As he lay in his cradle-bed all 
flushed with rosy health, and so beautiful in 
the innocence and unconscious grace of baby¬ 
hood, I followed him in fancy through the 
coming months and years. How carefully I 
would listen from the time the first half uttered 
words fell from the little lips, till the self-reli¬ 
ant strength of early manhood was upon him, 
to every revelation of the thoughts that crowd 
upon the busy brain of the boy! how I would, 
with God's help, try to subdue all that w r as 
wrong, and strengthen the germs of good that 
they might unfold, and grow, and blossom into 
a beautiful life ! How tenderly and unceasingly 
I would watch the little feet in their first uncer¬ 
tain moving, in the waywardness of boyhood, 
and in the strong temptations that ensnare so 
many youthful steps ! I would wage battle 
with the tempter of youthful souls. My forces 
should outnumber his ; their armor should be 
brighter, their zeal more unwearied, and in the 
day of battle they should not falter, till the 
victory was won and my boy was led unharmed 
from the battle-field. Thus would I lead him 
through the helplessness of infancy, through a 
happy childhood, through victorious youthful 
struggles to a noble manhood. 

In the quiet twilight hours, when business 
cares were over, and my husband came to me 
and the child, I would tell him the bright 
dreams I had dreamed, with my little Willie in 
my arms, and the resolve I had made that, as 
there was no happier mother on earth than I, 
so there should be none more faithful. And 
then he would sometimes fold us both in his 
strong arms, with earnest thanks for the bless- 
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ings that had been given him ; or, half play¬ 
fully, yet with serious meaning, tell me that to 
resolve in the quiet of my own room, with the 
little unconscious one in my arms, was far easier 
than it would be to do, by and by, when the 
world’s tempting voices called to me again ; 
when many duties were pressing their claims 
upon me, and the boy’s will was growing 
stronger, and his little world was filled with its 
own temptations, and in his ear voices were 
sounding whose teachings were opposed to 
mine. I laughed at his fears, and, confident in 
my own strength, bade him wait till the future 
tried me. 

The time of trial came. It was early in the 
spring when little Willie came to us, and for 
months I had no need of the world without, 
which had been so dear to me. Two years 
previous, an unfortunate speculation into which 
my husband had entered largely had reduced 
him from affluence to comparative poverty, and 
now his limited income, and his earnest deter¬ 
mination that no one should suffer through his 
losses, and that no shadow of reproach should 
rest upon his hitherto unstained name, obliged 
us, in our household and in our personal ex¬ 
penditures, to use the strictest economy. So 
I was occupied continually with the care of my 
child and the supervision of household affairs. 
The pleasures that had engrossed me, and the 
duties beyond my home that had claimed much 
of my time, were put aside for the new pleasure, 
the dearer duty of watching the young life that 
had been intrusted to my care. I needed no¬ 
thing more. 

But when the winter came, with its festivi¬ 
ties, my friends, with one voice, protested 
against my continual seclusion. Yielding to 
their solicitations, I went out from the little 
world of my own, where I had lived so many 
months, into the world of fashion'of which my 
gay friends formed a portion. The round of 
enjoyments, the continual excitement had in¬ 
creased fascinations for one who had been living 
so quietly. I was surprised to find my little 
nursery-parlor growing into a dull, lonely place, 
and my home duties gradually becoming irk¬ 
some. I tried to resist the temptations from 
without that were growing so seductive, but 
the charm was upon me, and I was weak. I 
yielded daily more of my care of the child, so 
that some days I had scarcely an hour with 
him. 

The Philharmonic Society, of which I had 
been, in past seasons, an active member, was 
preparing for a series of concerts to be given 
for the benefit of a fashionable charity, and my 


husband, who had been proud of my voice, 
urged me to resume my place in the Society. 
So I turned from the cradle-songs to which my 
heart had kept tune, and from my one dear 
listener, to the nightly rehearsals of the opera 
and the applause of a gay crowd of listeners. 

My little boy missed my care ; the early 
awaking at the magic touch of the soft fingers, 
trying to open my closed eyes, the continual 
attention through the day, the merry frolic in 
the twilight undressing, and the singing which 
hushed him to his quiet sleeping. Now, when 
I unloosened the clasp of the little clinging 
arms and gave him to the nurse, the quivering 
lip—you have seen it, mothers—told his disap¬ 
pointment, and I often left him while the nurse 
was vainly trying to soothe him into forgetful¬ 
ness of his trouble. 

Thus the winter passed. The child did not 
thrive. He had lost the plumpness and the 
rosiness of health. Through that winter of dis¬ 
sipation, I had been an unfaithful mother, and 
my child missed the tender care that had 
watched the first months of his life. I had 
trusted him almost entirely to the care of a 
stranger ; and if I, his mother, in the love of 
excitement and the pursuit of pleasure, had 
been unmindful of his hourly needs, how could 
I expect better things from one who had no 
love for her little charge, and no senSe of re¬ 
sponsibility to move her to faithfulness. 

A series of tableau parties were to be given 
at the house of one of the leaders in the win¬ 
ter’s campaign, and then, I promised myself, I 
would again take my little boy in my arms, and 
give up everything for him as in those blessed 
first days. By unwearied care I would atone 
for past negligence. The last evening of the 
series, owing to the sudden illness of one of our 
number, I was called upon to personate several 
characters for which I had made no preparation. 
The time for action was very short. With ner¬ 
vous impatience, I decided upon the costumes, 
studied effects, and gave orders and counter¬ 
orders to the patient dressmaker. Mrs. Clive 
must not surpass me. As the afternoon wore 
away, and much remained to be done, I became 
continually more impatient. The child’s fret¬ 
ful cries annoyed me, and closing the door of 
the inner room, without one look at him, I re¬ 
sumed my work. Still the low crying contin¬ 
ued. I hastily opened the door of the little 
nursery, and bade the nurse do something to 
quiet him. “ His continual noise is enough to 
make one crazy. I am sure nothing ails him. 
Do something to keep him quiet,” I said. 

When I was dressed for the evening, I went 
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to the nursery to bid Willie 44 good-night.” My 
husband was there. The child was sleeping, 
but his breathing was troubled, and he sobbed 
in his sleep as if remembering something that 
had grieved him. I stooped to kiss him. His 
cheek was feverish. My touch aroused him, 
and he opened his eyes upon me with a sad, 
pleading look, and his little arms were stretched 
towards me. I could not take him in my arms ; 
the folds of delicate lace must not be displaced; 
and so, with another kiss and a 4 4 good-night, 
little Willie, mamma will come again soon,” 
I was turning away. 44 Mary,” said my hus¬ 
band, 44 Willie is not well. Is it best to leave 
him ?” 

His words were but an expression of my own 
thought, which I had been trying to silence. I 
was vexed that it had found expression through 
his lips, and I answered hastily : 44 Nothing ails 
him, Philip. Do you think I would leave him 
if he were ill ? He has been fretful all day, and 
is now very tired.” And so, trying to satisfy 
myself, I left him. 

We had not been an hour in the gay assem¬ 
bly, when Philip came to me. 44 Mary, ” he 
said, 44 1 cannot help being anxious about Wil¬ 
lie ; I will go and see how he is now, and will 
return in time to see you in the last tableau.” 

I was glad he went; for, more than once 
during the evening, I had forgotten everything 
around me, and that little pleading face, and 
those outstretched arms were before me, with 
their voiceless rebuking. If I had only taken 
the little one in my arms, and felt the soft 
clasping of his arms around my neck, and pil¬ 
lowed the hot head on my bosom, and hushed 
him to quiet slumber with his cradle hymn, life 
would have been so different to me since that 
evening. 

I was ready for my part in the last tableau, 
and my husband had not yet returned. I be¬ 
came uneasy, and nervously clasped and un¬ 
clasped my bracelet, readjusted the braids of 
my hair, and gave additional touches to the 
full folds of lace, all the time waiting, listening 
with a dread foreboding, as the tried criminal 
must await, with fear and hope, the return of 
the jury, who hold in their keeping the words 
that shall doom him to long captivity, or give 
him freedom. A voice at the door of the dress¬ 
ing-room—my name—a hasty summons home I 

44 There are two physicians there,” said the 
messenger. 44 1 went for them, and then put 
the horses up before I knew I was to come for 
you. I didn’t understand the orders.” 

Willie sick, two physicians with him, and I, 
his mother, so long a time in getting to him ! 

11 * 


Before the carriage stopped, I opened the door, 
sprang from it, and in a moment was in the 
nursery. 44 Willie, darling, here is mamma. 
She will stay all the time with Willie, now, and 
sing to him.” But he did not hear my voice. 
He never looked at me again; that sad, pleading 
look he had turned towards me when I left him 
was the last. His baby arms were never again 
stretched out to me. All night we watched 
him—Philip and I—with a dread so great we 
could not speak it—with a hope so faint we 
dared not cherish it. He lay in my arms, for 
I would not have him taken from me ; and my 
soul went forth in prayer to God that He would 
spare my child—that He would let me keep him 
only a little longer, that I might make the days 
bright and beautiful to him, the dear one, who 
had so loved to nestle in my arms, to tangle 
the curls around my face, and play with the 
rings on my fingers. Through the hours of 
the night, I recalled all his pretty, playful 
ways and the pure joy of those first months of 
his life when I lived only for him and Philip. 
All the night I held him closely, as if my 
eager clasping could keep him when the mes¬ 
senger came. 

When the stars were fading, and the morn¬ 
ing light was coming, the light faded from his 
eyes, and the troubled breathing ceased. I 
remember, when Philip tried to take the life¬ 
less body from me, I only held it closer ; and 
when, at last, they laid it in the little crib, I 
looked up and saw myself in the mirror near 
me—the folds of shining silk and delicate lace 
I had been arranging when the cries of my sick 
child were unheeded, or noticed with angry 
impatience ; and now the crying had ceased. 
It would never trouble me again. 

I knew nothing of all that was passing around 
me till, two days afterwards, they brought a 
little coffin to my room—which I was unable to 
leave—that I might see my child for the last 
time. 

In the dark months that followed, my hus¬ 
band stood by my side, a comforting angel. 
His words brought heaven nearer, his faith 
helped me, and he strengthened me to rise up 
and live for the duties that were left me and 
the new ones that might be given to me. God 
bless him forever, and make me worthy of his 
love ! 

Two years have passed since my child was 
taken from me. As I write to-day, a little 
child, who has been two months with us, lies 
sleeping in Willie’s crib. Philip calls her his 
44 other Mary.” Did I deserve this gift? I 
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take tliis child to my heart, not proudly and 
joyfully, as I took my first-born, but thank¬ 
fully, yet tremblingly, remembering that the 
Giver may at any time recall it. I dream no 
bright dreams ; I dare make no good resolves, 
trusting in my own strength; but, tearfully 
and prayerfully, I think of the past, and look 


to the future, and try to live, day by day, so 
that I may have nothing to regret. May the 
Infinite Son grant that, at some time in the 
endless future, I may find my Willie again, 
and clasp him to my heart, and hear the voice 
that is learning the language of the angels nail 
me “ mother I” 




JACASSA’S JOUKNAL. 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE,” “THE COUNTRY COUSIN,” “ MIS3 SABRIXA’S BREAM,” ETC. ETC. 

(Concluded from page 53.) 


July 25 th, 10 o'clock P. M. 

“ ’ Lisha has come /” 

Mrs. Hull came into my chamber this morn¬ 
ing, her face aglow with pleasure. If I had 
been writing a story, and desired to describe 
lier broad, beaming, motherly face as the per¬ 
sonification of pleased surprise, I could have 
filled a paragraph with such description. But 
I was not thus engaged ; instead, I was roused 
by her voice from the doze into which I had 
fallen in the cool cane rocker I had drawn up 
at the window—where the hot sunbeams were 
tempered among the flickering shadows of the 
great elm branches—to sit and think, or enjoy 
a dip into the pages of Mrs. Browning, so I 
only replied— 

“ Has ? And how pleased you look, my dear 
Mrs. Hull!” 

“ And I am pleased—jest as pleased as I can 
be !” she replied, sitting down a moment near 
the window, and wiping her perspiring fore¬ 
head. “ And to think that he should ’a up 
and come home without sendin’ a letter, so ’t 
I could ’a got fixed up for him ! It’s jest his 
way, though. 4 Don’t want any fixin’s on my 
account, aunty,’ he always says. And the 
beater was, I never heard the stage stop, nor 
nothin’. You see, Miss Jacassy, I was in the 
back buttery, whippin’ up eggs for my custards, 
and what should I hear but a man’s step on 
the sittin’-room floor and along through the 
kitchen, till I looked up and see ’Lisha stand- 
in’ in the buttery door, and he a-laughin’, and 
sayin’ 4 Good-mornin’, Aunt Sarah!’ and a-tak- 
in’ the egg-dish right out of my hand to kiss 
me ! I thought I should ’a fainted ! I sot 
right down and cried, it come so sudden-like. 
But tears didn’t last long.” And her beaming 
countenance verified her assertion. “I jest 
made him go right up into his room — I alters 
call the west chamber 1 ’Lislia's room’ —to get 


the dust off; and I come in to see if, bimeby, 
you wouldn’t come down stairs to talk with 
him till father comes, while I get dinner on 
the table. ’Lisha ’ll enjoy your company, and 
your books and po’try ; and I’m glad he’s 
come, for ’twon’t be so lonely for you now. 
You ’ll come down, jest to obleege me, won’t 
you, Miss Jacassy?” 

A sudden whim seized me. “ Certainly, ” I 
answered; “but, ‘just to oblige me,’ ” I added, 
detaining her, “don’t tell Mr. Meredith any¬ 
thing about my being a writer . I have enough 
of that in the city; here, let'me escape it. Now, 
promise me you won’t speak of it, you nor 
your husband either, dear Mrs. Hull.” 

She laughed at my earnestness. “La, child, 
as if you need to go to bein’ ashamed of any 
of them beautiful stories you make up ! But 
sart’inly, I ’ll do any way to please you. You ’ll 
come right down ? But, dear sakes, them cus¬ 
tards won’t get made, if I stand a-loiterin’ !” 

In passing out, Mrs. Hull left my chamber 
door slightly ajar; and presently, while from 
the parlor below came the sound of unclosing 
shutters and raised windows, I heard the open¬ 
ing of the “west chamber” door across the stair¬ 
case entry from mine, the sound of slippered 
feet through the entry and down the stairs, 
then a manly, pleasant-toned voice saying., 
“Aunt Sarah, why will you insist upon making 
a stranger of me, and putting me into that close 
parlor ?’ ’ Then, from the sitting-room, the same 
voice said : “ Aha! what have we here? Wild 
flowers, fancy work, and a straw hat! You 
surely have a lady visitor in the house, Aunt 
Sarah.” 

“ Sli! A young lady boards here,” I heard 
Mrs. Hull commence ; then the closing of the 
door precluded my hearing further. But I 
smiled, for I knew the honest woman would 
keep her promise of not betraying me ; and I 
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resolved to keep my embroidery, and the fruits 
of my morning rambles in the woods, hence¬ 
forth in my own room. 

Presently, “Miss Jacassy!” came from the 
foot of the staircase. 

I was brushing my hair before the mirror. I 
took a few geranium-leaves from a vase and 
placed them in my braids, and, smoothing my 
muslin wrapper, went down. 

“ ’Lisha, this is Miss Jacassy Bowen,” was 
the very informal presentation to the tall man 
who lounged in the rocking-chair by the window. 

He rose and advanced with outstretched hand 
and a well-bred air; but an amused smile 
hovered on his well-cut lips. “Aunt Sarah 
seems to have forgotten that her ‘’Lisha,’ to 
strangers, should be ‘ Mr. Meredith, 5 though I 
trust I may not be long regarded as a stranger 
by Miss Bowen, whom I am happy to find under 
the roof of my boyhood’s home,” he said, 
politely, and still smiling in a kind of frank 
way that set me at once at ease. 

“La, that’s jest like me!” laughed Aunt 
Sarah. “But no wonder if I talk crossways, 
for your sudden cornin’ has upsot my head en¬ 
tirely, ’Lislia!” And, with a beaming face, 
she retreated to the kitchen. 

“ I do not know that I shall apologize for the 
‘easy negligence’ of my attire, Miss Bowen,” 
said Mr. Meredith, still smiling, and glancing 
down to his dressing-gown, “though, surely, 
if Aunt Sarah had told me I were to meet any 
one, and that a lady, I should have retained 
the professional suit of black.” 

“ Pray, do not give yourself any uneasiness, 
Mr. Meredith,” I replied, “for I, too, am a lover 
of ease and comfort, and trust that neither pro¬ 
fessional suits nor airs will be donned at Rye- 
field on my account. I dislike professions of all 
sorts, and professionistsf I added, half sarcasti¬ 
cally, half smilingly. 

“You cZo?” he replied, in the same vein. 
“You are an anomaly, then, for young ladies 
usually constitute a large ingredient of the 
latter-named class, since they are constantly 
making violent’professions of fancy, love, or 
friendship.” 

“/never make either I retorted, glancing 
up to meet his half curious, half amused air. 

“Ha! you throw down the glove to me?” 
he laughed. “ I accept it; and if we two are 
to be located together under the same roof for 
the fortnight I purpose stopping in Ryefield— 
and my aunt tells me you are passing the sum¬ 
mer here—I foresee that we shall either become 
friends or enemies. My own inclinations would 
favor the former relation; but perhaps a per¬ 


verse young lady’s taste may the latter. We 
shall see.” 

And so we fell into unrestrained, natural 
conversation. Had we met under other circum¬ 
stances—he the dignified lawyer, and I the 
literary woman—this might not have been ; or 
if, under such circumstances, I had said to him 
what I had just saucily uttered, I am sure he 
would have thought me “ strong-minded” and 
anxious for “an argument,” and so avoided me. 
As it was, by the time Amos Hull came from the 
hay-field to dinner, to welcome “’Lisha” with 
a hearty shake of his hard, sun-browned hand, 
and Aunt Sarah summoned us to the table set 
out in the long, cool kitchen, we were on excel¬ 
lent talking terms with each other. 

At table, I sat, not opposite, but where I 
could have a good view of Mr. Meredith’s side- 
face without seeming to observe him. He was 
not handsome—as ladies vote handsome men— 
for his features were too massive for the type 
of the Greek Antinous; but his hand was 
white, muscular, and shapely; there was a 
warmth and kindliness about his dark gray 
eyes, a gentle firmness about the well-cut lips, 
and, altogether, a strength and repose about 
his whole manner which quite accorded with 
my idea of “ a manly man.” I never did like 
exquisites — beg pardon ; I forgot Montague 
Livingstone Wentworth, though that hardly 
disproves my assertion, since the “I” of now 
and the “I” of then are two different beings. 
I do not care if a man be not over-particular in 
matters of apparel; in fact, to my thinking, 
the very carelessness with which he arrays 
himself betokens a mind absorbed in some¬ 
thing else than the fopperies of dress which 
we women associate with “nice young men 
and I was secretly pleased to notice that Mr. 
Meredith’s neck-tie was slightly loose and awry 
—it was so warm, that sultry July noon. 

“Waal, now, Miss Jacassy, this is goin’ to 
be jest the afternoon to be down to the beach,” 
said Mr. Hull. “There’s hundreds of carriages 
gone by this forenoon, and I s’pose the big 
houses are crowded. She’s the greatest gal 
ye ever see for the salt water, ’Lislia”—turn¬ 
ing to Mr. Meredith. “Guess you’ll have to 
take a ride down there with ’Cassy”—this was 
a way the farmer had of abbreviating my name. 

“And so Miss Bowen loves the sea?” said 
Mr. Meredith, turning to me, quickly. “I am 
glad of that. She shall ride down with me 
this very afternoon, that is, provided she will 
not place an injunction on my wearing this 
unprofessional dressing-gown !” And his mis¬ 
chievous gaze encountered mine. 
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44 Agreed !” I laughed ; “but I would advise 
you to take along a blanket shawl, in case the 
cool ocean breezes should blow in from the 
east, or a sea-spray should rise, or a sudden 
thunder-shower put a damper on your ardor— 
all which accidents would be very pleasing, no 
doubt, to Mr. Meredith.” 

44 Certainly I I love Dame Nature in all her 
moods, whether she scolds, weeps, smiles, or 
envelops herself in the foggy mantle of mys¬ 
tery, for each is but a phase of her life. She 
is very fickle, quite like a woman!” 

44 Now fretting, now weeping, now smiling, 
now raising such a din about one’s ears that 
heaven and earth hold no other similitude save 
the rattling thunder-peal,” I laughed. 44 Flat¬ 
tering comparison that, Mr. Meredith, to us 
women.” 

44 Yet I think the simile may be a true one,” 
he returned. 44 There may be some of the latter 
sort, I doubt not, but—pardon the illustra¬ 
tion,” he added, courteously— 4 ‘they are of 
that virago, strong-minded order whom we in¬ 
stinctively shun.” 

44 Then you dislike 4 strong-minded’ women?” 
I asked, demurely. 

44 I must confess to ‘the soft impeachment,’ ” 
he replied, laughingly. 44 From lecturesses, 
female physicians, authoresses, and all of that 
ilk, Heaven forefend me !” And he drew back 
with a deprecating gesture. I was puzzled to 
account for the mischievous twinkle of his eye, 
but he added, quietly: 44 You will ride to the 
sea-shore with me this afternoon, Miss Bowen?” 

44 Now, that’s too hard, ’Lisha !” began good 
Farmer Hull, breaking in upon my affirmative 
answer. 44 If I were ’Cassy here, I never’d 
write another word of po—” 

44 Potato, Amos?” quickly interrupted Mrs. 
Hull, touching his foot under the table, and 
growing very red in the face, for, in her hurry, 
she had quite forgotten to communicate my re¬ 
quest to her husband. 44 These are nice—the 
largest new potatoes I ’ve seen this year. Che- 
nangoes are the best for plantin’, ain’t they, 
Amos ?” 

I bit my lips, and glanced towards Mr. Mere¬ 
dith, but he seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
nature of the interruption; and presently, after 
Aunt Sarah’s nice pudding, which he praised 
immoderately, and a dessert of tempting 4 4 black- 
heart” cherries, we left the table. 

And, this evening, the sunset hour found 
Mr. Meredith and myself driving slowly along 
the wide, level beach. He guided his horse 
close to the edge of the breakers and into them 
to cool his fetlocks. How much I enjoyed it 


all—the sunset sky, the deep-voiced sea, and 
Mr. Meredith’s conversation, betraying such 
an acquaintance with books, men, manners, 
and life 1 When we rode slowly homeward, it 
was late, and the moon was rising out of the 
ocean, and the fresh sea-breeze made him glad 
to fold the blanket shawl over his shoulders, 
for Mr. Meredith had persisted in wearing the 
dressing-gown. 

I am not weary or sleepy, and so I have 
seated myself, at this late hour, to write out 
this day’s events in my journal. How well I 
know him, and yet this morning we had not 
met! 

August 2Qtk. 

Nearly four weeks have passed since Mr. 
Meredith came here, and yet he has not spoken 
of his departure. I think this quiet and repose 
in the summer days at Ryefield suit him well 
—he seems to enjoy everything so much. His 
partner, he tells me, is at Naliant, with liis 
family, for Mr. Harlow has an invalid wife and 
two fashionable young-lady daughters. I have 
heard of them in town as two dashing, accom¬ 
plished girls and belles. They live in a hand¬ 
some stone front in P-Square. Mr. Mere¬ 

dith seems to like to dalk of them—the Misses 
Harlow—particularly of Kate, the elder, a hand¬ 
some brunette, who has a great deal of atten¬ 
tion in society. I am not jealous. Why should 
I be ? He is nothing to me. I suppose they 
are engaged, he speaks of her so freely, and 
I hope they will be happy. I hope she is 
worthy of him, for I could not bear to hear 
that, when he marries, his domestic life is not 
everything it should be, he has such a deep, 
earnest nature, and is capable of such fine, 
tender feelings one would not credit in the 
keen, active business-man I know the shrewd 
Cyrus Harlow’s partner must be. But in these 
four weeks’ intimacy, seeing him here in the 
free domestic atmosphere of his boyhood’s home, 
riding, walking, talking with him daily, I have 
had many revelations of his inner nature. 44 It 
makes a man cold, reserved, isolated,” he says, 
44 to have no pleasant home-ties, to live among 
strangers. The friction of the constantly active 
machinery of business sharpens the intellect, 
but it wears out the heart.” He made this 
remark the other evening, when we were talk¬ 
ing. I suppose he will marry Kate Harlow by 
and by, and, in their elegant, refined home, he 
will forget his loneliness. His wife should pos¬ 
sess a warm, aesthetic nature, like his own. 

Well, I will not write longer here. I hear 
his merry laugh—he has a boyish laugh—from 
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the great barn, where he is helping the men 
stow away the fragrant hay. Who that saw 
him up at sunrise this morning, swinging his 
s-cythe broadly with the mowers, would imagine 
him a city lawyer? His hands are browner 
than they were when he came here, and his 
forehead is sunburnt, too. I believe I am 
brown as a gypsy myself; he said I looked like 
one, the other day, when he put a splendid 
crimson cardinal-flower in my black hair, down 
by the brook-side in the woods. I certainly 
look and feel far unlike the pale, worn woman 
who left the stifled city with the early May¬ 
time. I had grown so tired of the shadows of 
high brick walls that “I go in the sun, now, 
when I might go in the shade,” Mr. Meredith 
says, “from a pure womanly spirit of opposi¬ 
tion.” He loses no opportunity to tease me. 
I wonder why he never asks me in what por¬ 
tion of the city I make my home. That would 
be only natural; but I really begin to believe— 
what is often said of our sex—that women pos¬ 
sess all the curiosity. I should have asked a 
hundred questions where he asks none. Per¬ 
haps, though, it is because his circle of acquaint¬ 
ances is circumscribed to the aristocratic limits 

of P- Square, and he would not want to 

recognize, on return to town, one whose means 
will not permit a first-class boarding-house. If 
I thought that —but no ! I am foolish ! That 
was a puerile thought, and as unworthy myself 
as him. I will be content to enjoy his society 
here, and let Miss Harlow engross it for all the 
future. , 

Later — Afternoon . 

Mr. Meredith came in this morning, tired and 
heated from his labors in the barn. I did not 
know he was lying on the lounge in the cool 
sitting-room, as I went down for a book I had 
left there, for the shutters were partially drawn. 
But he spoke, rising. 

“What volume have you there, Miss ’Cassy ?” 
He has called me that of late. 

“Mrs. Browning’s Poems.” 

He came forward. “Won’t you sit down 
here by the window—I will open the shutter— 
and read me something, while I play 6 shiftless, ’ 
as Aunt Ophelia hath it, in this comfortable 
rocker? or are you busy—engaged in writing? 
I saw you up at your window, as I came in. 
You must be an indefatigable correspondent!” 

“0 no, not particularly so!” I answered, 
smiling, for I have been writing a long periodi¬ 
cal article. “What particular poem shall I 
read you, Mr. Meredith ? Have you any pre¬ 
ference for Mrs. Browning’s ?” 


“ None. I do not know much of these latter- 
day poets, though I may shock your taste by 
confessing it,” he answered. “I had a Byronic 
age once, but latterly I have eschewed every¬ 
thing of his but 6 Childe Harold.’ I read that 
sometimes, when I am misanthropic. Bryant I 
place at the head of American poets ; Long¬ 
fellow, Field, Lowell, I read sometimes, in hours 
of leisure ; but these lady poets, I must confess 
an ignorance of them, even if it involves an 
acknowledgment of being behind the age. You 
read a great deal, Miss ’Gassy ?” 

“Considerable! But, indeed, you should 
have read Mrs. Browning, Mr. Meredith! You 
have lost much,” I said. 

“Possibly. But I am one of those who be¬ 
lieve, with a sort of conservatism, that the whole 
of written poetry may be found on the pages 
of Homer, Milton, Shakspeare, and the Book 
of Isaiah. Others may write much and well, 
but they will only give variations on the origi¬ 
nal theme.” He said this in a sort of quiet, 
assured way ; but it set me to thinking. 

“ Then you deny the inspiration of our mod¬ 
ern poets?” I said, at length. “Because a 
Jenny Lind has sung, you deny the gift of voice 
in a Sontag; or, to go back to a more distant 
age, because Socrates was a philosopher, you 
deny a Sir Isaac Newton ! What a poverty- 
stricken world you would make of it, Mr. Mere¬ 
dith ! but you shall not condemn unheard. But 
tell me, after the hearing, if language ever held 
truer spirit of poetry than this!” And I read 
that heart-touching wail over England’s human 
slaves—“The Cry of the Children.” 

He listened in a kind of rapt surprise. I 
could see the red, indignant blood come and go 
on his cheeks. “ Shameful!” he said, when I 
had ceased, “shameful, that such things be in 
any land, much less in the enlightened country 
of our ancestors ! I am glad I did not visit 
these factories when in England, where they 
grind out the souls of the poor, and where the 
children ‘ die before their time !’ We all know 
that these things exist; but it stirs up the 
blood to hear it set forth like that . A perfect 
word-picture, and a stirring one at that!” 

“Then you acknowledge that a little of the 
spirit of poetry might have been rescued from 
Homer, Milton, and so forth, to be bestowed on 
Mrs. Browning?” I queried, mischievously. 

“ Oh, pshaw !” And he laughed and colored 
a little. “ You women have a way of taking 
one up so ! But that’s a regular society poem 
-—it shows up social evils. If a woman wrote 
it, she’s got a masculine mind. I ’ll bet consid¬ 
erable, your Mrs. Browning is strong-minded, 
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and that volume doesn’t contain one real, ten¬ 
der, domestic heart-poem !” 

I smiled, and turned to that exquisite lyric 
which always moves me strangely—“ Bertha in 
the Lane.” I read it to its close. 

“I submit; and, like Oliver Twist, I shall 
ask for 4 more,’ ” he said, when I had finished. 
44 Read me this.” Turning over the leaves of 
the book, he had taken 4 4 Loved Once ! ’ ’ 

My voice had trembled as I closed, and I 
hoped he would not ask me to read more ; but 
I read the poem selected ; then rose. 

“ Stay, please !” he said. “ Don’t hurry off 
above stairs ! I want to talk a little. That 
4 Bertha in the Lane’ was a sweet poem, a 
beautiful revelation of an unselfish soul. Do 

you believe there are such in the world now ? 

*/ 

Souls, I mean, who would be thus willing to 
resign their only beloved to another, like Ber¬ 
tha ? Under the same circumstances, I mean ?” 

“ 1 believe he or she who would struggle to 
win a love that belongs to another, or to retain 
a waning love, is as guilty of sin as he who 
would steal his neighbors’ goods or bind a cap¬ 
tive against his will! And, if they do, they 
must scorn themselves, and feel humiliated 
ever after !” I said this proudly, for his eyes 
were on my face. 

44 And so you fully credit, and, if called upon, 
would endure this 4 love’s divine self-abnega¬ 
tion’ whereof Mrs. Browning writes ? And 
wliat is that you just read ? 

1 Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once ! 1 

Did you ever love, Cassy ?” And again I felt 
his eyes upon my face. 

44 Never!” 

I think my tone had something so assured, 
so concentrated, and withal so entire in it, 
that it disappointed him. He looked keenly at 
me. I was thinking how self-deceived I had 
been six years earlier in my life ; and he was 
thinking of—I don’t know what. 

44 And yet you have suffered.” 

44 How do you know that? At least, what 
cause have you for thinking that ?” I answered, 
half in surprise, yet retaining my self-possession. 

44 Oh, we legal gentlemen are schooled in 
lieart-craft,” he answered, smilingly. “We 
have a faculty of reading hearts in faces.” 

44 Then mine must sadly belie me,” I an¬ 
swered ; 44 or your legal eyes are for once gla¬ 
moured ! And, if I have suffered, be sure no 
heart malady laid the foundation of the disease.” 

44 And you deny that you ever loved?” he 
asked, still regarding me fixedly. 

“Most assuredly!” was my r^ply. 


Stooping, just then, to restore me the volume, 
which had slid to the carpet, a miniature fell 
from his vest pocket. He recovered it and 
passed it to me with the remark, 44 It is Kate 
Harlow. She gave it to me the day she left for 
Nahant, bidding me not forget her. Do you 
think her handsome ?” 

44 Such a face would be called so—I believe the 
original is, Mr. Meredith. You could scarcely 
need the ‘counterfeit presentment’ to conjure 
a remembrance of her charms.” 

The words were assured and cool, as I handed 
the picture back. I think my manner was so, 
for the gaze which met his was firm and level. 

I felt that I could defy him then to read my 
heart on my face. I rose to leave the parlor. 
As he was restoring the miniature to his pocket, 
I saw him covertly bite his under lip. 

“Must you go? Promise me, first, to ride 
down to the beach with me, after tea. The 
evening will be a magnificent one, for the moon 
is at her full.” 

“ Thank you, but I hardly see how I can, to¬ 
night. I told your Aunt Sarah I would walk 
over to the village with her,” I replied. 

“Oh, Aunt Sarah will let you off, I am sure. 
I will take her over myself, in the phaeton. It 
is three miles to the village.” 

“But I had rather you would not ask her. 
Three miles will not weary me or her either. 
Your aunt is a great walker,” I persisted. 

“As you will,” he replied, with a little pique 
in his manner. “I will not insist upon it, since 
you seem disposed to deny me. But I shall go 
back to the city soon, and I had hoped we would 
not grow to be enemies at parting. You re¬ 
member our compact, the first day we met ? 
and we have been friends so long.” 

It was foolish, this feeling which prompted 
my denial. Would he not be likely to suspect 
my true feelings ? I was foolish, indeed ; I 
might let him, at least, bear away kindly 
memories of me. But, after what I had said, 
I could not yield with a good grace. 

“ If I had not promised your aunt,” I said, 
as a sort of compromise. 

“Will you ride witln. me to-morrow night, 
Miss ’Cassy?” 

“Thank you, I will, Mr. Meredith.” 

I said it cheerfully. 

“ Thanks ! We will look upon the sea once 
again in company. I think I shall leave Rye- 
field day after to-morrow, though I have not 
mentioned it before. Mr. Harlow writes every 
day for my return. ’’ 

“And Kate, too, I suppose,” I said, mentally, 
in bitterness, as I gained my chamber. “And 
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then he will go hack and forget roe and all 
these beautiful weeks we have passed together. 
I shall meet them some time in the street, she 
leaning on his arm—he, her lover or husband.” 

I wish this last ride were over I I wish it 
were all over, and he were gone ! 

August 22 d . 

How can I write of this new, strange joy 
flooding all my heart? How can I think calmly 
in this new, sweet life upon which I have 
entered? I suppose I shall grow quieter by 
and by ; I shall get used to happiness. It is 
so long since I had any one to care for me—so 
long since any one entered within the hedge¬ 
rows of my heart to plant sweet love-roses ! 
and now that it should be he, of all the world l 
I would not have believed it yesterday, if one 
had come to me and told me I should pass from 
the bleak land of still life to this living, breath¬ 
ing reality. Yesterday, an isolation from the 
great heart of love ; to-day, bound with strong 
cords I would not break. And to think he has 
chosen me—Ae, so good, so strong, so noble ! 

But I will write it all out calmly here. May¬ 
hap, I shall thus still this wild surging sea of 
happiness which breaks over the hitherto sandy 
wastes of my being. It seems like the tales I 
have woven from my own brain—like telling 
what has befallen a third party—as I write it 
here. 

Last night, when the sun was dropping, like 
a great globe of fire, into his crimson-draped 
bed among the western hills, Mr. Meredith 
brought round his horse, and we rode slowly 
down to the sea-shore. It is but four miles 
distant—the salt sea air floats up here often at 
twilight—and we drove leisurely. The sun 
was down when we reached the sands, bat the 
deep summer twilight lingered over the land 
and waters. I had not talked much as we rode 
along; indeed, Mr. Meredith did not seem to 
expect it, for he filled all the time in his own 
way, speaking of many things—of foreign lands 
where he has travelled, for he was abroad a 
year with Mr. Harlow’s family, he tells me— 
and it was very grateful to me that he did not 
seem to require any effort on my part, only to 
sit beside him and listen. So he talked till we 
came quite down to the shore ; then there was 
a silence, and, letting the reins fall loosely, we 
rode very slowly along the sands. And, for 
myself, to sit there in the silence—to withdraw 
my thoughts from the contrast of my own bare, 
toiling life with the one enriched by travel he 
had just described—to banish the idea which 
had arisen before me, “ If my father had lived, 
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I, too, should have visited the Old World”—to 
still my heart, and sit there in the dusky twi¬ 
light, heeding, hearing nothing save the voice 
of the eternal waters—this was for what I 
struggled. And the waters stilled me — the 
murmuring voice of the sea soothed me ; the 
soft plash of the waves on the beach seemed 
to wash away all thoughts of unrest from my 
heart, bringing me quietude, peace. 

“You love the sea?” said Mr. Meredith. 
“It seems to have a peculiar hold on your 
affections.” 

I had not been conscious that he was regard¬ 
ing me ; but the twilight was not dark enough 
to hide the intense gaze I raised my eyes to en¬ 
counter. 

“It is my father’s grave I Do you wonder, 
now, that the sea is dear to me, Mr. Meredith?” 

This was the first time I had ever spoken to 
him of anything connected with my past life ; 
but the time, the place, the influences were 
peculiarly softening. I burst into tears. He 
suffered me to weep myself calm, then said, 
kindly: “Forgive me, Miss ’Cassy ; I did not 
intend to call up painful memories. Will you 
tell me something of yourself—your past ? Be 
assured I do not ask from idle curiosity, but as 
a sincere friend.” 

In another mood, I might have rendered an 
evasive answer, or waived the subject with a 
light, jesting remark; but his manner and 
words were so respectful, and, withal, so sin¬ 
cere, that I felt I could trust him. Keep care¬ 
ful watch and ward over our feelings as we 
may, there are seasons when the ebb-tides will 
flow, when the heart longs for human sympathy, 
and we must speak outright; so, sitting there 
in the twilight, I told him all. I kept back 
nothing, not even my passage d’amour with 
Montague Livingstone Wentworth, his deser¬ 
tion in the dark days of adversity, my lone¬ 
liness in the days following my bereavement, 
and, lastly, my brain-and-pen labors these last 
solitary six years of my life. He only laughed 
a low, quiet laugh when I recounted the story 
of my grande passion , as I called it; but he 
heard me through silently, when I was telling 
of my life there in the city, then, when I had 
finished, said—and I knew, by his tone, that 
there was a sparkle of mischief in his eyes : 
“ And to think my good Aunt Sarah has been 
harboring a blue, a ‘strong-minded’ woman, all 
these months !” And he went off into an im¬ 
moderate burst of laughter. 

“ The discovery seems to amuse you vastly, 
Mr. Meredith,” I said, half tartly. 

“Jt does; and not only ought it to amuse , 
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but amaze me, Miss Bowen, that I have actually 
lived a whole month in the same house with 
the lady in question, on terms of peace and 
quietness!” Then, relapsing into a graver 
mood, he continued, in a friendly tone : “ But 
you lead an isolated life in the midst of your 
labors. It cannot wholly suit you, this life, 
Miss ’Gassy, for you were made for better things 
than to thus ceaselessly toil at the treadmill of 
brain labor. You possess all the gentler femi¬ 
nine domestic qualities, and, by and by, I sup¬ 
pose, will be making some man happy in the 
different sphere of homeV 9 He said this in¬ 
quiringly. 

“ However fashionable it may be for young 
ladies to wish to declare themselves ‘ engaged, ’ ’’ 
I replied, “ I must prove the exception. I shall 
probably never marry ! ” 

I took a sort of pleasure in saying this—let¬ 
ting him see how little I cared for the attentions 
which city belles, like Kate Harlow, covet. 

“ How would you like to travel —to visit the 
Old World— Italy?” he asked, changing the 
subject suddenly. “ You should travel in order 
to write. Look here, my little friend, I have a 
confession !” And he laughed. “ Do you sup¬ 
pose I didn’t know you when we met ? That I 
haven’t known your propria persorm all these 
weeks I have been here at Ryefield ? The 
graver erudition of Coke and Blackstone, it is 
true, leaves me but little leisure for the light 
literature of the day ; but I have often seen and 
read your articles in the ladies’ magazines— 
Kate Harlow takes them all—and I have heard 
her lavish warmest eulogies on them. So my 
confession is this: I recognized your name when 
Aunt Sarah presented you ; and I was confident 
of you during that first conversation. Haven’t 
I kept the secret well ? Give me credit for 
undue discreetness, Miss ’Cassy ! But I was 
speaking of travel. Now, as I have often no¬ 
ticed in your published articles, you excel in 
descriptive power—descriptions of natural scen¬ 
ery, men, manners and customs, and so forth— 
and you should travel for material , since you 
vow yourself wedded to this literary life !” I 
was confident he smiled as he uttered these last 
words. 

“ There is an old saying, 4 See Naples and 
die ” I replied; “but I should be well to see 
Italy and live, even if I never put pen to paper 
again. But it is a fairy-land I never expect to 
reach!” And I sighed. 

“ What if you were to fall asleep now, and, 
on waking, find yourself transported the other 
side of the great water?” he asked, smilingly. 

“ I should think that the dainty Puck, who 


4 puts a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,' 
had a hand in the matter,” I laughed ; “but I 
fear I should scarcely credit the evidence of 
my waking senses. I should believe I was in 
Magic Land.” 

“ * Magic Land P Ah, that recalls an exquisite 
poem I read the other day, which haunts me 
like a dream. Let me repeat it, please, for it 
conjured up again all my own sensations on the 
morning we anchored in the Bay of Naples.” 
And, slightly leaning forward, with his eyes 
bent dreamily out on the sea, he repeated, in a 
low, deep-toned voice :— 

“ 4 By woodland belt, by ocean bar, 

The full south breeze our foreheads fann'd, 

And, under many a yellow star, 

We dropped into the Magic Land 

There every sound and every sight 

Mean more than sight and sound elsewhere I 

Each twilight star a twofold light; 

Each rose a double redness, there. 

By ocean bar, by woodland belt, 

Our silent course a siren led, >, 

Till dark in dawn began to melt 

Through the wild wizard work overhead, 

A murmur from the violet vales ! 

A glory in the goblin dell! 

There Beauty all her breast unveils, 

And Music pours out all her shell. 

We watched toward the land of dreams 
The fair moon draw the murmuring main; 

A single thread of silver beams 

Was made the monster’s rippling chain. 

We heard, far off, the siren’s song; 

We caught the gleam of seamaid’s hair; 

The glimmering isles and rocks among 
We moved through sparkling, purple air. 

Then morning rose, and smote from far 
Her elfin harps o’er land and sea ; 

And woodland belt and ocean bar 
To one sweet note sigh’d—Italy !’ 

“Wliat think you of the poem?” he asked, 
after a little silence, broken only by the rip¬ 
pling breakers 

“It is more than beautiful! ” I answered, with 
a long, deep inspiration, for I had sat with 
hushed breath—“it is exquisite! How like 
Tennyson— 

‘And, under many a yellow star, 

We dropp’d into the Magic Land!* 

Oh, I envy you, Mr. Meredith, your sojourn 
there !” 

He smiled. “You have an enthusiastic na¬ 
ture,” he said. “You should visit Italy ! you 
may, some day, stand mider its serene skies, 
and wander through its grape-purpled valleys; 
but, do you know that, since we have been sit¬ 
ting here in the twilight, I have thought of a 
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land which would possess for you a far more 
appreciated and native air than the clime of 
Italy ! You cannot guess what land I mean, 
Miss ’Gassy ?” 

44 Indeed I cannot, unless you mean—Hea¬ 
ven !” I replied, looking up and smiling in quiet 
wonder. 44 1 hope you don’t want to send me 
there yet awhile, Mr. Meredith, for I shall be 
very content if I reach it by and by.” 

44 No, not Heaven yet awhile, ’Cassy”—and 
it thrilled me as he laid his hand on mine ; 44 at 
least, not that upper abode you mean, though 
I hope we may both be so unspeakably happy 
as to reach there some time, together; but there 
is a lower hfeaven—a 4 Magic Land’ more fair 
than Italy, which your feet should walk in 
here —I mean the magic land of Home! And, 
’Cassy—so lonely, so beloved—will you not 
give me consent to guide and dwell with you 
there ?” And in an instant I was drawn to his 
throbbing heart. 

Who would have believed it, that he could 
have so concealed his feelings all that time ? for 
he told me, afterward, that he had loved me 
from the first. I scarcely could. I asked him, 
after I had grown calmer from my passion of 
tears, what Kate Harlow would say ; but he 
replied that she would love me like a sister—he 
had long been like a brother to her. And then, 
while he' turned his horse’s head homeward, 
he planned everything in his own way, and I 
was not 44 strong-minded” enough to resist. 
He says we must be married soon, before he 
leaves Byefield; that my pen and papers must 
be locked up, and I must devote one year of my 
life to learning to love him as well as I 4 4 doted” 
on Montague Livingstone Wentworth. 

I heard him passively, like one in a dream; 

I wonder if I am now dreaming, now , this Au¬ 
gust morning, as I sit and write ! But, no ! I 
hear his foot on the stairs—his voice : 44 Come 
down, ’Cassy ! At that pen again, I ’ll war¬ 
rant! I ‘11 levy an 4 attachment, ’ and place it 
under arrest for safe keeping ! Hurry, please! 
Here’s Aunt Sarah wanting to consult you 
about certain loaves of cake for a certain oc¬ 
casion !” 

Later . 

44 The Lor’ !” exclaimed good Mrs. Hull, tak¬ 
ing pie into her arms as I descended to the 
sitting-room. 44 To think ’Lislia’s been and 
told me—and, if I’d a planned it all, it couldn’t 
a come more to my mind! How dreadful pleased 
Amos ’ll be ! ’Twas only yesterday he said how 
natural like it seemed to have you in the house 
—-jest like one of our own. Dear children! I’m 
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so glad you chose her, ’Lisha! And to think 
you never knew she wrote ; and ’twan’t the 
poHiy that done it ! But there ! go right up 
stairs, child ; it’s too bad to keep you a colorin’ 
up so ! ’Twan’t about the cake, nor nothin’ I 
wanted to speak to you. For shame, ’Lisha ! 
I ’ve allers heard say that lawyers didn’t mind 

sayin’ anything as comes into their heads !” 

» 

And under cover of good Aunt Sarah’s advice, 
I escaped to my room ; though Elisha shook 
his finger at me and bade me not exceed his 
warrant of 44 just ten minutes.” 

Elisha . That is not a romantic name—I never 
should have chosen it for a hero—but there is 
no other name in the world I like so well now . 
How could I help liking him? But I wonder 
what he saw to love in me ! I will go and ask 
him ; and if he is quite sure he does not like 
Kate Harlow best, after all ? I know what he 
will tell me, though. There, he is calling ! 
44 ’ Cassy /” 

Good-by, my pen ! Elisha says you must 
have a long rest now. I will hide my journal 
before I go down, that nobody can ever see or 
read what I have written here, unless I read it 
to him some day. 

44 Come down, ’Cassy !” lie calls again ; 44 or 
I shall come up and fetch you !” 

44 Yes, yes, I’m coming ! Dear Elisha, I 
coming !” 

- — 

Nature’s Song in the Night.— Night hath its 
songs. Have you never stood by the sea at 
night and heard the pebbles sing and the waves 
chant God’s glories ? Or have you never risen 
from your couch and thrown up the window of 
your chamber and listened ? Listened to what ? 
Silence, save now and then a murmuring sound, 
which seems sweet music then. And have you 
not fancied that you heard the harp of God 
playingin Heaven ? Did you not conceive that 
yon stars, that those eyes of God looking down 
on you, were also mouths of song—that every 
star was singing God’s glory, singing as it shone 
its Almighty Maker, and his lawful, well-de¬ 
served praise? Night hath its songs. We do 
not need much poetry in our spirit to catch the 
song of night, and hear the spheres as they 
chant praises which are loud to the heart, 
though they be silent to the ear—the praise of 
the mighty God, who bears up the unpillared 
arch of heaven, and moves the stars in their 
courses. 

—Neither the cold nor the fervid, but charac¬ 
ters uniformly warm, are formed for friendship. 

















WONDERFUL THINGS. 


WAR CHARIOT OF EGYPT. 

This chariot, which is mentioned in various 
parts of Scripture, and more especially in the 
description of the pursuit of the Israelites by 
Pharaoh, and of his overthrow in the Red Sea, 



was a very light structure, consisting of a wooden 
frame-work, strengthened and adorned with 
metal and leather binding, answering to the 
descriptions which Homer has given of those 
engaged in the Trojan war. 

The sides were partly, and the back wholly 
open; and it was so low that a man could easily 
step into it from behind ; for there was no seat, 
the rider always standing in war or hunting, 
though when wearied lie might occasionally sit 
on the side, or squat, in Eastern fashion, on 
his heels. The body of the car was not hung 
on the axle in equilibria , but considerably for¬ 
ward, so that the weight was thrown more upon 
the horses. Its lightness, however, would pre¬ 
vent this from being very fatiguing to them, 
and this mode of placing it had the advantage 
of rendering the motion more easy to the driver. 
To contribute further to this end, the bottom or 
floor consisted of a network of interlaced tliongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure an¬ 
swered the purpose of modern springs. 

The Egyptian chariots were invariably drawn 
by two horses abreast, which were richly ca¬ 
parisoned ; it is, perhaps, to the extreme ele¬ 
gance and magnificence of their trappings, no 
less than to tlieir own beauty, that allusion is 
made in the Song of Songs (1—9), where the 
royal bridegroom addresses his spouse thus: 
u I have compared thee, 0 my love, to a com¬ 
pany of horses in Pliaraoli’s chariots.” The 
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chariot of Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, 
one of whom acted as the warrior, the other as 
the charioteer. Occasionally we find three per¬ 
sons in a chariot, as when two princes of the 
blood, each bearing the royal sceptre or the 
flabellum, accompanied the king in 
a state procession, requiring a cha¬ 
rioteer to manage the reins. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S SIDE-SADDLE.' 

In a retired part of the county of 
Essex, at a short distance from the 
road, in a secluded and lovely spot, 
stands the picturesque residence 
called Horeham Hall. The mansion 
is in the parish of Tliaxted, and is 
about two miles southwest of the 
church. It was once in the posses¬ 
sion of the important family of the De Wan¬ 
ton’s ; it afterwards belonged to Sir John Cutts ; 
and eventually it became the property of Sir 
W. Smijth, of Hill Hall, in whose family it has 
remained up to the present time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, tlie secre¬ 
tary to King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, 
there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the carved 
fireplace of one of the parlors. It is remarkable 
as being one of the very few portraits painted 
by Titian. 

Another interesting relic is represented in 
the annexed cut. It is preserved in the Great 



Hall, and is the side-saddle of Queen Elizabeth ; 
the pommel is of wrought metal, and has been 
gilt, the ornament upon it is in the then fash¬ 
ionable style of the Renaissance ; the seat of 
velvet is now in a very ruinous condition ; but 
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it is carefully kept beneath a glass case, as a 
memento of the queen’s visits to this place. 
When princess, Elizabeth retired to Horeham 
as a place of refuge during the reign of her 
sister Mary ; the loveliness of the situation and 
its distance from the metropolis rendered it a 
seclusion befitting the quietude of one anxious 
to remain unnoticed in troublous times. A 
room on the first floor in the square tower is 
shown as that in which Queen Elizabeth re¬ 
sided. She found the retirement of Horeham 
so agreeable that, often after she had succeeded 
to the throne, she took a pleasure in revisiting 
the place. 

CURIOUS SUPERSTITION, 

The ring, of which we here give a sketch, 
has been selected by us as a subject for engrav¬ 
ing and comment, because it embodies a curious 
superstition which was very prevalent in Eng¬ 
land in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 



The setting is of silver, and the jewel which 
it carries is called a toadstone. This stone was 
popularly believed to be formed in the heads 
of very old toads, and it was eagerly coveted 
by sovereigns, and by all persons in high office, 
because it was supposed to have the power of 
indicating to the person who wore it the prox¬ 
imity of poison, by perspiring and changing 
color. Fenton, who wrote in 1569, says : 
“ There is to be found in the heads of old and 
great toads a stone they call borax or stelon 
and he adds, “ they, being used as rings, give 
forewarning against venom. Their composition 
is not accurately known ; by some they are 
thought to be a stone, by others a shell; but 
of whatever they may be formed, there is to 
be seen in them, as may be noticed in the 
engraving, a figure resembling that of a toad, 

but whether produced accidentally or by arti- 
* 

ficial means is not known, though, according to 
Albertus Magnus, the stone always bore the 
figure on its surface at the time it was taken 
out of the toad’s head. Lup.ton, in his u 1000 
Notable. Things,” says: “A toadstone, called 
Crepaudina , touching any part envenomed, hurt, 
or stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other 
venomous beast, ceases the paine or swelling 
thereof.” The well known lines in Shakspeare 


are doubtless in allusion to the virtue which 
Lupton says it possesses :— 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which, like a toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 

Ben Jonson, also, in the “ Fox,” has— 

“Were you enamored on his copper rings, 

His saffron jewel, with the toadstone in’t?” 

And Lyly, in his “Euphues”— 

“The foule toad hath a faire stone in his head.” 

The ring we have engraved is a work of the 
fifteenth century; it forms one of the many 
rare curiosities of the Londesborough Collec¬ 
tion, and is considered to be a very perfect 
specimen. 

SARDONYX RING- WITH CAMEO HEAD OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH, IN THE POSSESSION OF REV. LORD 
JOHN THYNNE. 

This is said to be the identical ring given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Essex, and so fatally re¬ 
tained by Lady Nottingham. It has descended 
from Lady Frances Devereux, Essex’s daughter, 
in unbroken succession from mother and daugh¬ 
ter to the present possessor. The ring is gold, 
the sides engraved, and the inside of blue ena¬ 



mel : the execution of the head of Elizabeth is 
of a high order, and whether this be the ring or 
not, it is valuable as a work of art. 


■ 4 — O »■ 


Loveliness. —What constitutes true loveli¬ 
ness ? Not the polished brow, the gaudy dress, 
nor the show and parade of fashionable life. A 
woman may have all the outward marks of 
beauty, and yet not possess a lovely character. 
It is the benevolent disposition, the kind acts, 
and the Christian deportment. It is in the 
heart, where meekness, truth, affection, hu¬ 
mility are found, where we look for loveliness, 
nor do we look in vain. The woman who can 
soothe the aching heart, smooth the wrinkled 
brow, alleviate the anguish of the mind, and 
pour the balm of consolation in the wounded 
breast possesses in an eminent degree,, true 
loveliness of character. It is such a character 
that blesses with warmth and sunshine, and 
maketh earth to resemble the paradise of God. 
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MRS. BOWEN’S PARLOR AND SPARE BED-ROOM. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


Rural architecture was not the rage in Plum- 
ville ; its inhabitants, as a general thing, were 
too much occupied in building up their fortunes. 
Mr. Bowen’s house was a fair specimen of those 
occupied by the business part of the town, 
though, to be sure, Lawyer Green had a stone 
mansion fronted by a strip of land which his 
wife called lawn, and opposite to it rose the 
white Grecian temple, with huge wooden pil¬ 
lars from piazza to roof, in which Dr. Dunbar 
resided. But Dr. Dunbar did not depend upon 
his xwactice, as all who are familiar with “Dun¬ 
bar’s Anti-bilious, Anti-rlieumatic Panacea” and 
unfailing “Compound Extract of Blood-Root,” 
warranted to save all undertaker’s bills, are 
aware. 

The Bowens were a fair representative of the 
“ middling class, ” as the tradespeople in Eng¬ 
land submit to be called, though in this country 
we resent first and second class carriages, and 
accept general discomfort and confusion instead. 
They owned a two-story wooden house on High 
Street, with green shutters and a door-bell. 
The wing distinguished it from the Gerrys’, 
which was, in other respects, precisely the 
same. The wing was only one story, however. 
It had been Dr. Dunbar’s office when that dis¬ 
tinguished ornament of the medical profession 
was a practising physician. The Bowens had 
altered it when they went into the house, and 
it had been held sacred from that time as the 
“spare bed-room.” This was a cheerful room 
in itself, opening so conveniently into the par¬ 
lor, though it generally had a chilly, damp 
feeling, from being shut up most of the year, 
as the Bowens had so few visitors. ■ The sit¬ 
ting-room was also the dining-room and family 
apartment. Time had been when the meals 
were taken in the kitchen, and “the hired 
girl” had her seat at the table with the rest 
of the household; but Mrs. Bowen’s sense 
of propriety had led her to be among the first 
of the innovators on this unpleasant custom, 
which gave you the mingled odors of meat and 
vegetables, the hissing of the just used frying- 
pan, or the smoke of the scorched beef-steak, 
by way of accompaniment to the dinner. So 
many of the Plumville domestics “grumbled” 
at the additional steps which this reform occa¬ 
sioned, as well as at “not being considered as 
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good as anybody,” that Hannah, with all hei 
faults, was a desirable “help.” For her part, 
she preferred having her dinner to herself, and 
nobody around “if her beau should happen to « 
come in a little early.” The second story was 
entirely occupied as sleeping-rooms, Hannah’s 
being in the attic over the kitchen. 

All Plumville arranged their houses much 
after this fashion. They had their “front 
rooms”—unopened more than once or twice in 
a month, on the occasion of a solemn tea-drink¬ 
ing or a formal call from the minister—and 
the spare bed-room was a matter of necessity, 
a stereotyped appendage to gentility. 

“You ain’t very well this morning, mother,” 
said Mrs. Bowen, cheerfully, as her mother-in- 
law came shivering to the table, on a wintry 
morning, wrapped in a printed woollen shawl, 
of a style that heralded the plaids. 

“As well as I ever expect to be, ’Liza. I ain’t 
nothing but an old cumberer of the ground, and 
my rheumatiz is worse than ever. ’Pears to 
me I ’d rather go without breakfast ’most than 
to have to come over them stairs for it.” 

“I wish you didn’t have any stairs. I’m 
sure I don’t believe but what we could have a 
stove put up in your room this winter, and 
Kate or Johnny could just as well carry up 
your meals.” 

Mrs. Bowen brightened up with the prospect 
of making “grandmother” more comfortable. 
Hannah would grumble about another fire, and 
it would be just so much more expense, to be 
sure ; but she would make the children carry 
up the wood, and build it herself. 

“I dare say you’d like to get rid of me 
altogether,” groaned Mother Bowen. “It’s 
always the way old folks is treated—shoved 
off, and shoved off, until they ’re pushed out 
of sight and sound, and then other people ’s 
satisfied. You needn’t put yourself out to 
make no fire for me. I know very well what \s 
under it. I can see sharp enough, if I can’t 
hear so well as some folks.” 

It was useless to remonstrate against this 

k. 

injustice. Mother Bowen had taken up the 
idea, years before, that she was in everybody’s 
way, her daughter-in-law’s more especially, 
and every movement was colored by this sus¬ 
picion. 
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The weather grew colder, until even Mrs. 
Bowen shivered in her own room, and thought 
that, if she envied rich people anything, it was 
a bed-room fire ; and it was actually painful to 
see the old lady creep about the house, for, of 
course, every night’s exposure to the cold 
above stairs increased the rheumatism, and 
she sat nodding in her chair behind the stove 
afternoons, rather than to make the exertion 
of going up for her usual after-dinner nap. 
Mrs. Bowen thought at one time of putting up 
a bed in the sitting-room. It was not without 
a precedent in Plumville ; many very respect¬ 
able families did so; but, apart from the incon¬ 
venience, it seemed uncleanly, since all their 
meals were taken there; and, giving that up, 
Mrs. Bowen wandered off into her front room 
to consider. 

The parlor sofa was always her place of in¬ 
spiration. Whenever she was worried and dis¬ 
turbed, and wanted to set herself right, Mrs. 
Bowen had a way of going into the parlor, 
drawing up one window shade, rubbing a little 
dust off the centre-table, settling her collar in 
the large looking-glass, and, then depositing 
herself in a particular corner, to think it out 
quietly. It was about all the use she had of 
the room, as she said to herself that day. It 
had. cost more than all the rest of the house. 
The carpet, to be sure, was the same they went 
to housekeeping with—a white ground, with a 
pattern of lively colors—almost as good as it 
was the day it was stretched; but the chairs 
had been renewed, three years before, Mr. 
Bowen bringing home six mahogany and hair¬ 
cloth, with a sofa to match, from New York. 
He had his own share of pride, and he thought 
it reflected credit on his business standing to 
have mahogany furniture in his parlor. 

Mrs. Bowen looked towards the spare bed¬ 
room door, and wondered whether Hannah liad 
remembered to air the best feather-bed. Yes, 
aired and made up again, the room looking 
as tidy and inhospitable as spare bed-rooms 
usually do. The white half-curtains, with 
their borders of knitted fringe, were drawn to¬ 
gether, the empty pitcher on the wash-stand 
was covered by a fringed towel, and tissue- 
paper protected the gilt frame of the mirror. 
It had not been disturbed since Mrs. Bowen’s 
cousin from New York had paid her summer 
visit; and as her sister from the country had 
lately removed to New York, it was not likely 
that its repose would be broken for some time 
to come. It was too bad to have a bed-room 
right there on the first floor, entirely unoccu¬ 
pied, when the stairs were so hard for grand¬ 
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mother ; yet she could not keep house without 
a spare bed-room—that was impossible. She 
never had done so—nobody in Plumville did. 
Where would company lay off their things ? 
and what could she do if anybody should hap¬ 
pen to come ? So Mrs. Bowen sighed at find¬ 
ing no solution to her difficulty, and drew down 
the window-blind again. 

But it could not shut out the idea of the un¬ 
fitness of the thing, keeping the best and most 
comfortable room in the house for a possibility 
of use, when it was really needed every day ; 
and her journeys thither, to lay the unheard-of 
proposition, threatened to make a diagonal 
thin place in the parlor carpet. 

“ I didn’t know but we should have to carry 
mother up to-night,” she said, by way of 
broaching the subject to her husband, one cold 
December evening. “ I had to stay and help 
undress her, the room was so cold, though she 
didn’t want to let me. I can’t bear to think of 
her dressing in such weather as this without a 
fire in her room.” 

“ No, nor I. What are you going to do about 
it, Eliza ? She’s never had the rheumatism so 
bad before.” 

“ That’s it, the cold room ; she’s so feeble, 
and it takes her so long. I don’t see but one 
way. If she had the spare bed-room, now, 
she’d be right on the same floor, and we could 
put a little stove up.” 

Mr. Bowen was as much startled as he would 
have been had his foreman proposed taking the 
front store for a workshop. “Why, what on 
earth would you do for company ? Where 
would you put Kate ?” 

“She could have the big bed in mother’s 
room, and take hers away altogether; she’s 
getting old enough to have a room to herself, 
anyhow ; and then, if company came, I could fix 
a place for her, somewhere, for a few nights.” 

“ All very fine ; but ’taint a going to do. No¬ 
body that is anybody lives without a spare bed¬ 
room. Why, what would folks say ? They ’d 
think my business was running down right off. 
Too bad about mother, though; isn’t it ? Seems 
to me she gets more feeble every day ; she used 
to be so spry. Well, fix it to suit yourself, I 
don’t know much about such things ; but I can’t 
see such a mother as she was wanting anything 
that’s under my roof.” 

“ ’Specting company, are you, ’Liza ? 0 my, 
I don’t feel a bit like seeing people ! Oh, my 
arm ! I believe, if I ’d known it, I’d just staid 
abed to-day; nobody ’d a missed me, and I 
should have been out of folks’ way! If ’twan’t 
for those stairs, I’d go right back again. I 
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don’t see wliat people want to live for, for my 
part. Dear knows, /never did.” And Mother 
Bowen deposited herself on a parlor chair in 
the most uncomfortable position she could de¬ 
vise. 

“ Won’t you come in and see how we 5 ve got 
the spare room fixed up?” said Mrs. Bowen, 
who stood with a tack hammer in her hand, and 
contemplated her work with evident satisfaction. 

“I don’t know as I care about it; every 
step ’s just so much. Why, you ’ve been get¬ 
ting a rocking-chair and a settee for it, haven’t 
you ? My, how comfortable it does look! Why, 
who do you expect, ’Liza ? Tliat rocking-chair 
looks dreadful like mine, only it’s covered dif¬ 
ferent. Got a stove, too. It feels a*s if there 
was a fire here.” 

It did look very comfortable, the freshly 
made bed, with its neat chintz counterpane and 
valance, the same pattern as the covers of the 
chair and stuffed settee. The frame of the look¬ 
ing-glass, and the clean china upon the wash- 
stand were shining in the sun. Katy had added 
her sole treasure, a gilt china vase, to the deco¬ 
ration of the apartment, and an old-fashioned 

light-stand, dark and rich with age, stood by 

\ 

the side of the rocking-chair, turned half way 
to the window. But pleasantest of all, on this 
chilly winter’s day, was the genial atmosphere 
diffused from a neat air-tight stove that, as 
Hannah remarked,“ took up no more room than 
a band-box, and het up in five minutes.” 

“You’ve took my light-stand, I see.” And 
the expression of curiosity and interest, on 
Mother Bowen’s face, gave place to a sharpness 
that occasionally varied her bemoanings. “ I 
should have thought you might have waited 
till I was in my grave before you begun ; ’tain’t 
likely I’m going to last a great while, anyhow. 
I sha’n’t keep you out of anything much longer; 
not even my house room. ’ ’ 

“ But that’s just what we don’t care about, 
mother,” said Mrs. Bowen, brightly; “ we 
want to keep you with us as long as possible, 
and I’ve been fixing up the room to make it as 
comfortable as I could for you.” 

“Some folks wouldn’t be satisfied if you 
just lay down and let ’em walk over you,” re¬ 
marked Hannah, tartly. “ If a spare room isn’t 
a going to suit ’em, I don’t know what is.” 

“Just come and try your rocking-chair, 
mother ; we put a pound of new feathers into 
Ihe cushion, and Johnny and Kate made this 
stool to put your feet on, so you could have the 
other one in the sitting-room just the same. 
The parlor rocking-chair is going in there for 
you, and when you get your bureau in that 


corner you ’ll be as snug as possible. See liow 
far you can look up and down street; I had no 
idea so many people went by, always being at 
the back of the house.” 

“I hain’t got a word to say.” And Mother 
Bowen drew out the blue silk pocket-handker¬ 
chief she still persisted in using, as the actual 
meaning of all these proceedings dawned upon 
her. “ I hain’t got a single word. I never was 
so beat in all my life.” 

Which was the truth ; for the jealous suspi- 4 
cion was fairly shaken, if not conquered, with 
the tremendous sacrifice of the spare chamber 
to her convenience, unshorn of a single ele¬ 
gance, and embellished by even the best feather 
bed. IS T o one could have appreciated the self- 
denial more fully than old Mrs. Bowen, who 
had been a stirring and notable housewife, 
priding herself on her quilts, her beds, and 
keeping the best of everything for company. 

“ I always used to think Mrs. Bowen was a 
sensible woman,” remarked Mrs. Gerry to Mrs. 
Toby, who was taking a sociable tea with her; 

“ but the way she ’s been going on lately ! Did 
you hear that she makes a sittin’-room of her 
parlor, this winter?” 

“ You don’t say so ! Does she let them chil¬ 
dren come in, too, all hours of the day.” 

“ So it seems. I guess her furniture ’ll look 
well, by spring, don’t you? Mary Jane, Mary 
Jane ! Don’t you hear me ? Come right here, 
this minute. March out to the kitchen, both 
of you, and don’t let me hear another word to¬ 
night ! My, how troublesome children are, 
Mrs. Toby! Just half the time, I can’t hear 
myself think. Yes, ain’t it queer about Mrs. 
Bowen ?” 

“He ’s doing first rate, Toby says.” 

“ Well, I s’pose he is ; but not a great sight 
better than his neighbors.” And Mrs. Gerry re¬ 
flected complacently on the recent addition to 
her husband’s lumber yard. “ It’s a growing 
place, and ’most everybody’s business is doing 
well. ” 

“Except Toby’s, seems to me.” And the 
tired-looking woman sighed. “It does seem 
to me he has the worst luck.” 

“You know Mrs. Bowen took her spare bed- 
room for the old lady, two years ago.” Mrs. 
Gerry was too much absorbed in her theme to 
play the consoler. “ Of course that made more 
or less tracking over the parlor floor ; so, last 
year, she got a drugget for it, and this year she’s 
found out—there goes Sam. Sam, Sam ! Come 
back and shut the door.” 

The half-grown boy that had passed through 
the room a moment before, came back sulkily. 
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“ What do you want ?” 

“ I want you to shut the door after you, and 
don’t go tracking through the house that way. 
Where’s Albert ? What were you doing up 
garret ?” 

“ That’s my business,” answered the boy, in 
the same unfilial tone, “ as long as I ain’t in 
your way. A1 ’s gone to the Vigilant meeting, 
and I’m going too. Tell pa Mr. W'aterman says 
he can send in his bill again next week.” And 
a slam of the two doors that lay between the 
sitting-room and the street announced his de¬ 
parture. 

“ 0 dear !” sighed Mrs. Gerry. “1 do believe 
there never was sncli children as mine. Mary 
Jane and Sarah’s as wild as two hawks, and 
those boys go to every fire in town. Why, the 
night Tremper’s soap factory burnt down, I 
never closed my eyes. Both of them there till 
daylight, and their father gone to Hornellsville. 
To be sure, I’m thankful to have them out of 
the house, generally. Your children are all 
little, Mrs. Toby, and you ’ve no idea what a 
state such boys keep the house in. Whittling 
and hammering from morning till night, and 
whistling and shouting. It’s enough to make 
people distracted. What was I saying about 
Mrs. Bowen ?—oh, using her parlor.” 

“ I don’t see how folks can afford to keep so 
many fires,” said Mrs. Toby, edging up a little 
nearer to the dull stove. 

“ Oh, that’s what made her use the parlor. 
She finds that big stove heats the sitting-room 
enough for meals, and keeps the old lady’s 
room comfortable, too, except the coldest of 
weather. They don’t let it go out, day nor 
night. I don’t see what’s the matter with our 
lamp. Just wait a minute, Mrs. Toby; I ’ll 
pick it up a little. Seems to me the oil gets 
worse and worse.” 

There was no complaint to be made of Mrs. 
Bowen’s lamp, that evening—of either of her 
lamps, we should have said, for there were two 
xipon the table, reflecting almost as much light 
as they gave, they were so brightly polished. 
The table had been rolled in from the sitting- 
room, and was only cherry, it is true, but it was 
covered by a large cloth, blue and crimson, that 
would “wash equal to new.” Mrs. Bowen’s 
spool-basket stood near the lamps, and she 
seemed to enjoy her sewing, as she looked up 
around the room, and back again to her stitch¬ 
ing with renewed industry. A cheerful fire was 
glowing in the open stove, and Kate, on the 
other side of the table, was so occupied with 
her crochet-needle and the printed pattern be¬ 
fore her, that she had no time to talk. 


Presently, the door from the dining-room to 
the kitchen “opened hard,” and John, a bright- 
looking boy of twelve, came in boisterously. 

“Gently, gently, my son; and what hair! 
Not fit for the parlor, that’s certain, or those 
hands, either.” So the lad disappeared for a 
time, and came back more quietly, in parlor 
order. 

“Where’s my ‘Harper’? Kate, have you 
my ‘Harper’ again? Mother, Kate always—” 

“No, I haven't .” And a magazine-cover of a 
very different shade of yellow was exhibited. 
“I’ve just got what belongs to me—the ‘Lady’s 
Book.’ ” 

“There’s your ‘Harper’ under grandma’s 
‘Observer.’ Don’t go too fast, John. How 
about lessons, though ?” 

“Oh, it’s Friday night, and we’ve got all 
day to-morrow to learn them.” 

“Too much time is worse than too little ; I 
used to find that out. I can remember when I 
went to school.” 

“Isn’t it funny to think mother ever went to 
school ?” said Kate, pausing, with her finger on 
her place in the tidy receipt. 

“ Real funny. I guess she always had first 
rate lessons. Father says she always does 
everything about right. Well he does, mother! 
I heard him tell Mr. Gerry so, at the store, when 
they were talking about taking the magazines. ’ ’ 

A glow filled Mrs. Bowen’s heart. What can 
give greater happiness than the confidence of a 
husband and the fond praises of a child ? 

“ Well, about the lessons. I used to put off 
mine just that way, and they would be hanging 
over me all through Saturday, and Sunday, 
too, for that matter, so that I never really en¬ 
joyed anything. Our teacher used to say that 
she always had worse lessons on Monday than 
any other day in the week.” 

“ 0 dear !”—and the crochet-needle was laid 
down fretfully—“I never shall get this done 
before Christmas.” \ 

“ I should think you might just let me finish 
this one thing.” And John went on finding his 
place in the magazine. “I had to go to bed 
right in the middle of it, last night. It’s all 
about Robinson Crusoe’s island. See ! there’s 
pictures of everything.” 

“You know the agreement,” said Mrs. Bowen, 
quietly ; and, after a few more lingering looks, 
she had the satisfaction of seeing them both 
subside into their school-books, their attention 
quickened by the desire to get back to more 
agreeable employment. 

A quiet hour passed. Mrs. Bowen’s needle 
flew along rapidly ; the two brown curly heads 
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bent studiously over the open books ; grand¬ 
mother’s distinct breathing, as she fell asleep 
on the settee in her own room, was distinct in 
the stillness. 

A long, low whistle was heard under the 
window, presently. Johnny’s head came up, 
and he listened for a moment, then all was still 
again. Once more the signal sounded, so pro¬ 
longed that John started and hurried for the 
door. 

“ What is it, John ?” 

A look half eagerness and half annoyance 
passed over the boy’s face. “ It ’s A1 Gerry, I 
expect, mother. He offered to stop for me to¬ 
night.” 

“ Ask him in, my son.” And Mrs. Bowen 
went on with her work. 

“ Where’s my cap? I don’t believe he’ll 
come in, though.” 

“ No, he says he can’t,” said John, after a 
parley at the hall door. “Come in, A1; it’s 
only mother and Kate. I don’t believe I can 
go ; I didn’t say a word to father about it—I 
forgot. ’ ’ 

“ Teaze your mother, then ; she ’ll let you 
off,” whispered the awkward, shamefaced boy. 
“ Come along, if you ’re coming.” 

“Ask Alfred if he won’t come in and stay 
here this evening,” said Mrs. Bowen, rising 
and going out into the hall. “Where were 
you going, boys?” 

“Tell her round the corner,” whispered the 
visitor again, slinking as far out of sight as 
possible, but seeing the bright, cheerful-look¬ 
ing room, nevertheless, and thinking how good 
the fire looked. 

“We were going round to see the new engine, 
mother, round to the engine-house. They say 
she’s a beauty, and they are going to have 
crackers and cheese, and things.” 

“Oh, a treat,” said Mrs. Bowen, pleasantly. 
“Tell Alfred he shall have some nuts and 
apples, if he ’ll come in. I think our parlor is 
a great deal pleasanter than a cold engine- 
house.” 

“That’s a fact.” And John shivered and 
thrust his hands in his pockets, as the cold 
wind rushed in. “La, come in, A1 ; mother 
won’t eat you up, and I ’ll show you the great¬ 
est lot of pictures, all about Bobinson Crusoe’s 
Island. I guess I don’t care about going, any 
how”—for there was an enchanting contrast 
between the cheerful room and the dark, cold 
street, at that moment. 

“You’re real mean; you promised,” mut¬ 
tered the lad. “Catch me coining round for 
you again.” And he closed the parley by an 


abrupt leap off the front steps to the pavement, 
darting away round the corner. 

Good management had spared Mrs. Bowen 
the necessity of forbidding the expedition, and 
there was no ill-will between mother and child 
to cloud the evening. 

The lessons were finished, but cracking a dish 
of nuts in the dining-room had suspended the 
exploration of Juan Fernandez for the present, 
and Kate had rubbed the Spitzenbergs until 
their red cheeks shone invitingly, by the time 
it was accomplished. 

“Now, if father would only come in!” the 
young handmaiden said, as she brought the 
plates from the closet. “Don’t it look real 
cozy ?” 

“I guess A1 wishes he’d stayed, by this 
time.” And John helped his mother gene¬ 
rously. “I know how it is. The men like to 
have us boys praise the machine, and 4 bet’ it 
will beat the other, and pat us on the back, 
and say, 4 Just see, now, he knows ! La, the 
“Goody” can’t begin to come to tea!’ And 
then, after awhile, they get to drinking, and 
smoking, and telling funny stories—the kind 

you don’t like, you know, mother”—for John 

# 

did not think it proper to explain any further 
before his sister. 

“ I hope the boys go off, then ?” 

“ 0 no, they don’t always ; that is, they hang 
around and hang around, and get a drink, and 
the ends of the cigars. I know.” 

It was rather an indiscreet revelation for 
Master John, providing that he had not re¬ 
nounced the engine-house altogether. 

“ I think A1 Gerry ’s real hateful,” said Kate. 
“There’s grandma awake; here, let me hide 
my tidy, mother, or she ’ll find out it’s for her. 
Never mind, I know my lessons now, and I can 
work a whole hour on it to-morrow. Here ’s 
your chair, grandma.” And she helped to in- 
stal Mother Bowen in the parlor rocking-chair 
with much more alacrity than she would once 
have shown in her service. But “grandma” 
had come out wonderfully in the last two years ; 
bodily comfort had softened the repining, dis¬ 
contented spirit; and their mother’s constant 
example of attention to her wants had gone 
much further than precept. 

“What d’ye say about them Gerrys ?” in¬ 
quired the old lady, in rather an elevated tone 
of voice. “I heard you say something or 
’notlier about them, hey ?” 

“ I said I thought A1 Gerry was real hateful. 
Well, he is, mother ; you ought to see how he 
teazes us the minute we begin to play nicely. 
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I wish I didn’t have to go with the Gerry girls, 
anyhow ; I don’t like ’em.” 

“Why?” said Mother Bowen; “they’re as 
good as you he.” 

“No, they ain’t, ” said Kate, stoutly. “They 
never know their lessons, and they ’re always 
running and racing through the street; ain’t 
they, John ?” 

John was too much occupied for words, hut 
he gave a decided nod in the affirmative. 

“ Their clothes is good enough”—and grand¬ 
ma drew forth the blue handkerchief. “Bet¬ 
ter ’n yours. I saw ’em last Sunday going 
home from church ; they had on silk frocks, 
and their ma had one, too, that I never saw 
afore, and a muff. Why don’t you dress Kate 
more, ’Liza ? She’s getting to he a pretty big 
girl; folks won’t care about going with her.” 

“That wouldn’t hurt my feedings, mother, 
not one hit. I don’t care about her going out 
much. Lucy Allen comes here more than she 
goes anywhere, I guess, and our minister’s 
daughter is good company enough. I wonder 
who’s with father ; here he comes, talking to 
some one. Kate, get a chair; Johnny, open 
the door, so your father can see.” 

“My, how comfortable you do look !” And 
Mr. Gerry, who loved his ease, stepped in, in 
advance of his host, rubbing his hands, and 
pausing a little as the bright light met his eyes. 
“I wasn’t going to come in at first; I thought 
you must be having company, it looked so 
light in here. You don’t go in for economy, do 
you, Mrs. Bowen?” And though he enjoyed 
his neighbor’s luxurious living, he thought it 
was “lucky” he had such a careful, saving 
wife at home. Such a fire, and two lights every 
night, would soon “ eat a hole,” as he expressed 
it, into the year’s accumulations. 

“ We go in for being comfortable.” And Mr. 
Bowen, who was now a pretty thorough convert 
to his wife’s heretical doctrines, drew off his 
boots in the hall, and set his feet into the slip¬ 
pers Kate brought to him. “ Slippers and all, 
you see”—and he held up one foot and then 
the other. “My little girl did those, every 
stitch—didn’t you, Katie ?—out of that i Lady’s 
Book,’ or whatever that comes with Johnny’s 
4 Harper.’ Well, Johnny, how about Robinson 
Crusoe?” 

“ Well, some folks saves, and some folks 
spends,” said Mr. Gerry, helping himself to a 
Spitzeiiberg, and attacking it without knife or 
plate. “I feel it my duty to lay up for my 
children . That’s the good old way, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Bowen?” 

“That’s what his father and I did”—and 


the old lady sat up straighter with the reflec¬ 
tion. “ Don’no where he’d have got his start, 
if we hadn’t.” 

“True enough, mother ; but it is not neces¬ 
sary for me to be quite so saving, you know, 
because I had the start. I can afford to live 
different, and times are better.” 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Gerry,” said Mrs. 
Bowen, picturing poor A1 in the smoky engine- 
house, exposed to moral contagion, “it’s just 
as well to spend a little to teach children how 
to make a good use of what they will have.” 

“ I hav’n’t got no pride about me, I believe. 
What was good enough for me is good enough 
for my children. Common school education, 
and good figuring, that’s about all they want.” 
Mr. Gerry began to think it was his duty to 
bring his old neighbors down a peg or two, they 
were getting so set up. “ If you want to make 
your children genteel , you ’re doing it.” 

“No, that isn’t the word, exactly. I want 
to bring them up so that they ’ll never be 
ashamed, no matter what company they are in ; 
and encouraging them to read and find out 
about the world, and what’s going on in it, is 
one way to help it along.” 

“Give ’em plenty of money, and they’ll get 
along fast enough ! Hickory nuts are high this 
year, ain’t they ? That ’ll do, Johnny; but 
you seem to have about all that’s going. Now, 
to be real candid, Mrs. Bowen, don’t you think 
you could get along with one light, and just 
half that fire ? My wife would.” And, unaware 
of the real impertinence of the speech, Mr. 
Gerry looked around triumphantly. 

“ How are Mrs. Gerry’s eyes ?” inquired Mrs. 
Bowen, so gravely, that her husband looked up 
from his nuts to see if she had understood the 
implication of wastefulness. “ I heard they 
troubled her again.” 

“ Well, they do, considerably. The doctor 
says she ’s strained them somehow, and she 
mustn’t use them much. She’s had to hire a 
good deal of sewing this fall, and it’s put her 
out, for she likes to save about as well as I do.” 

“I always told Mrs. Gerry she sewed with 
too little light, evenings ; I strained my eyes 
that way myself, when I was a girl and lived 
with Aunt Peck. Oh! Couldn't I get along 
with one lamp? Wasn’t that .what you asked 
me ? I don’t think I could, sewing on John’s 
clothes ; black work at night is so bad for the 
eyes.” 

“Well, I guess I must be going. How well 

vour ma looks. Hav’n’t had so much rlieuma- 
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tism this year, have you, Mrs. Bowen ?” 

The old lady nodded her head sagaciously. 
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She had been trying very hard to keep up with 
the conversation, but only a word now and then 
had reached her. 

“ No, I’m as spry as a young girl, now. The 
house is so warm all over, we don’t none of us 
ketch cold. Hain’t had a doctor inside of it all 
winter, have we, ’Liza ? It’s a wonderful 
stove for giving out heat; and, keeping all the 
doors open, we don’t have but this one fire out 
of the kitchen.” 

“ Oli, sit down now; don’t be going just yet, ” 
said Mr. Bowen, as his friend made a decided 
move for his hat. “It’s early, only just half 
past nine.” 

“ Yes, I believe I must be going; Mrs. Toby’s 
at our house to tea, and I ’ll have to walk home 
with her, as her husband’s gone to New York. 
Them boys of mine is never to be found of an 
evening.” 

Mother Bowen glided peacefully down the 
quiet current of her sheltered life, and fell 
asleep at last in the pleasant room, which she 
had come to call “ The Chamber of Peace.” It 
was a spare bed-room once more ; but it was 
brightened forever after by the recollection of 
her grateful acknowledgment, at the last, of 
the many cares and attentions she had been 
surrounded with. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bowen liked quiet now, when 
evening came, and established themselves more 
frequently in the sitting-room, leaving the par¬ 
lor to the young people. Lucy Allen, the min¬ 
ister’s daughter, came in very often, for she 
was engaged to John, and they were to be mar- 
ried as soon as his first year’s partnership with 
his father had expired. All the young people 
liked to come to Mrs. Bowen’s, and to borrow 
the new books and magazines they were sure 
to find there, and, at the Sewing Society, Kate 
was the one appealed to in any discussion about 
plain as well as fancy work. Her own work- 
basket was pretty full, too, for there were whole 
pieces of cotton and linen cut out and piled 
away in the empty drawers of the spare bed¬ 
room. Young Dunbar’s saddle horse, and dogs, 
and flute had been brought into requisition for 
Miss Kate’s service uselessly, to the great won¬ 
der and envy of Miss Green, the lawyer’s 
daughter, who would have said “Yes,” with 
half the besieging, to so many thousands a 
year. Kate had said “Yes” to a much poorer 
man, and probably never would ride in her own 
carriage, but her father and mother were satis¬ 
fied. Mr. Allen said he had a noble head and 
heart, and as to family, it was all that could be 
asked. 


Mrs. Gerry came over to see if it could really 
be, true, when she heard that Kate was engaged 
to “that young Arnold, who was boarding with 
his mother at the Plumville House, last sum¬ 
mer.” 

“Mary Jane heard it at the dressmaker’s, 
last night,” said Mrs. Gerry, “and I put on 
my bonnet the first thing this morning, and 
run right over. It didn’t seem possible. Why, 

I heard his mother only just had enough to 
live on, and he hadn’t got fairly started yet.” 

“Mr. Bowen thought he might as well give 
them a start as to have all the wear and worry 
of a long engagement. We sha’n’t need a great 
deal ourselves, with John married and Katie 
gone, so her father thought she might as well 
have part of what was coming now.” 

“Well, well, I only hope it’ll turn out all 
right”—and Mrs. Gerry drew a long sigh ; “but 
my experience ain’t very encouraging. It seems 
to me that we haven’t had anything but trouble 
since the children began to grow up, after all 
our working, and working, and slaving for them. 
There ’s Sam—you know how he went off, be¬ 
cause his father wouldn’t take money right out 
and out, and set him up in business—-I don’t 
suppose we shall 'ever see him again ; and A1 
doesn’t seem to get along very well, somehow, 
I don’t know why.” 

Mrs. Bowen knew, and all Plumville knew, 
that his idle, dissipated habits were what re¬ 
turned him a burden on his father from evt>rv- 
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thing he attempted to do; but she thought 
silence the truest sympathy on this point of 
her old friend’s domestic troubles. 

4 4 Besides all we have to do for Sarah and 
her husband. She would have him , you know— 
you might as well try to stop the ocean—and 
there she is, with poor health and two little 
children, and he off spreeing round the country 
half the time.” 

44 You have Mary Jane, though,” Mrs. Bowen 
said as pleasantly as she could, for it seemed 
very hard to have nothing bright to turn to, 
with all Mrs. Gerry’s lifelong self-denial and 
hard work. 

4 4 Yes, but she ain’t much help. All she cares 
about is being dressed up and parading the 
streets. Why, that silk dress of hers and vel¬ 
vet cloak cost more than fifty dollars ! Just 
think of it! when I wore my brown merino 
eight winters, and it only cost me ten dollars 
to begin with, fringe and all! She doesn’t 
seem to get invited round much, though ; I 
don’t see how in the world it is. . Some folks’ 
children seem to turn out well, and some don’t. 
It’s all luck, anyhow.” 
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She could not see, poor soul, but her shut-up 
parlor and. empty guest-room were daily wit¬ 
nesses against her, though they still preserved 


the faded remnant of their ancient splendors, 
and Mrs. Bowen’s had been refurnished years 
before. 


A 
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ACTING CHARADE.—MASTER-PIECE. 


BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


Characters . 

George Curtis, a young artist . 

Nellie Curtis, George's sister. 

Harry Howell, in love with Nellie . 

Tilly Jones, a colored servant • 

MASTER- 

Scene 1.— Artist's studio. An easel with a picture 

upon it. Pictures and hooks scattered on a table. 

Enter George, holding an open letter. 

George . That is the twenty-third application 
I have refused this morning ! A pretty task 
Nellie has given me. She writes that she will 
be at home to-day, and wishes me to have an 
efficient servant ready for her. I advertised, 
thinking the request simple enough, but such 
a set as have called here this morning! Yet a 
servant I must find, to-day. I will accept the 
next one, be she black or white, stupid or wise. 

(A knock at the door.) Come in. Now to see 
what is destined for Nellie’s servant! Come in, v 
I say! 

Enter Tilly. 

Tilly (courtesying). Sarvent, massa ! 

George. Have you called in answer to the ad¬ 
vertisement in to-day’s Ledger? 

Tilly (courtesying again). Dat ar’s a true fac’, 
for sure, massa ! I cum to ’ply for dat ar place, 
true ’nuff. 

George (looking at the letter). What are your 
qualifications ? 

Tilly. Dun ’no, massa. Neber heard tell of 
dem ar. 

George (aside). Here’s a case! (Aloud.) 
What can you do ? 

Tilly. ’Spec’s dis chile make massacomfo’ble ! 

I does eberyt’ing a’most. Do all de work dis 
ye re house, sartin. 

George. Are you an efficient cook? 

Tilly. Bress you , massa, dis chile cook fish, 
for sure. Cook eberyt’ing, corn dodgers, pies, 
all sorts of cookin’, ’deed now, I kin ! Is massa 
’speciallumly fond of fish ? 

George. Can you wait ? 


Tilly: 'Pends on how long, massa. Dis yere 
chile wants a place mighty bad, ’deed now she 
does ! ’Spects you and I ’ll jest persactly suit, 
massa! 

George (looking at the letter). Wliat a string 
of qualifications Nellie requires! (To Tilly.) 
Can you wait on table ? 

Tilly. Sakes a massy, massa ! Did yer mean 
dat ar ? (Laughing). Don’t mean no disrespect, 
massa. Ki! yi! guess dis gal kin wait. My 
land, massa, dis gal kin do eberyt’ing, scrub , 
most scrub dis yere house frou inter holes, and 
wash all de clothes till dey all shiny clean, do 
all de work in gineral; dis chile ain’t ’fraid of 
work, nohow ! Neber hab gout, nor rheuma- 
tiz, nor nuramsey, neber hab nuffin. ’Spects 
you better take dis gal, massa ! 

George. Where have you lived ? 

Tilly. Well, round ’bout, massa. 

George. But where ? 

Tilly. Well, ’mong quality folks. Neber 
libed wid none of your y>oor white trash. ’Clare 
to gracious, can’t ’member all dare names. 

George. But where were you brought up ? 

Tilly. ’Fore goodness, massa, dis yere chile 
neber had no broughten up. Come up my- 
self, ’deed I did ! 

George. What is your name ? 

Tilly. Glorianny Sophiy Julianny Sophonisby 
Animary Pertilda Jones. 

Georae. No more ! 

»/ 

Tilly. Dat ar’s all, massa. Mostways dey 
calls me Tilly, for short. 

George (aside). I said I’d take the next one. 
(Aloud.) You may stay, Matilda. Your mistress 
will be at home to-day. 

Tilly. Ki! yi ! tinks you my missus all dis 
yere time ! You bin got pretty 1 illy wife ? 

George. No, my sister is your mistress ; I am 
your master. 

Tilly. S’pecs I knowed dat ar’! What’ll I 
do fustus, massa ? 

George. You will find the marketing on the 
kitchen table. Have dinner ready by two 
o’clock. 

Tilly. I ’se gwine. You find dis gal de ’gre- 
diennes, and she ’ll make good dinners, ’deed, 
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now, she will. Sarvent, massa. ( Courtesies 
curd exit.) 

George . So, that is settled ! Now for my 
great picture. Ah, that I could claim the title 
of master from the world as easily as from this 
poor girl!—to add new lustre to the glorious 
art by my pencil, and send my name down to 
posterity with that of Rubens and Titian ! I 
will ! No labor shall discourage me, no study 
daunt me, till I stand master among my fellow- 
artists. Raphael, Angelo, Murillo, look to your 
laurels ! I will spend life in the endeavor to 
rival you ! ( Begins to paint.) 

[ Curtain falls . 
PIECE (PEACE). 

Scene 2, same as Scene 1.— Nellie walking up 

and down. 

Nellie . Will Harry never come ? Surely, it 
does not take so long to ask George that simple 
question, u Can I marry your sister Nellie ?” 
Yet they have been closeted together for two 
mortal hours. I’ve half a mind to listen at 
klie door. Won’t I torment Harry when he 
does come ! He is getting entirely too conceited 
because I let him see I loved him, yesterday 
morning, and I ’ll just take the nonsense out 
of him. My husband may, perhaps, rule me, 
but he sha’n’t do it till we come home from 
church, that’s certain. I have a good chance 
to pay Harry for keeping George so long. He 
went to Miss Smith’s ball, last evening, when I 
couldn’t go, and paid desperate attention to a 
Mrs. Leslie all the evening. Pretty conduct! 
Oh, will he never come ! ( Looks at her watch.) 

Two hours and ten minutes ! Hark ! there he 
is ! It will never do to let him see my anxiety. 
(Sits down.) 

Enter IIakky. 

Harry. Dear Nellie, are you there ? 

Nellie (coolly). Are you back again already? 

Harry. Already! The time has seemed an 
age ( tenderly) away from you. 

Nellie (talcing up a book). What were you 
talking about ? National affairs ? 

Harry ( astonished). Why, have you forgotten 
that, yesterday, you gave me permission to ask 
your brother’s consent to our marriage ? 

Nellie (carelessly). Did I? 

Harry. Why, of course you did ! Why, 
Nellie— 

Nellie. Gentlemen generally address me as 
Miss Curtis, Mr. Howell. 

Harry. Miss Curtis ! Mr. Howell 1 Why, Nell! 

Nellie. Miss Curtis, sir, if you please. 


Harry. But I don’t please. I ain’t at all 
pleased ; I’m very much displeased. What 
have I done since yesterday morning to change 
you so ? 

Nellie. Done ? 

Harry. Yes, what have I done, Nellie ? 

Nellie. Miss Curtis. 

• 0 . 

Harry (passionately). Oh, confound it all! 

Nellie (rising). Mr. Howell, if you wish to 
swear, I ’ll leave the room. 

Harry. Swear ? It is enough to make a saint 
swear! Didn’t you promise to be my wife, 
yesterday morning ? 

Nellie (carelessly). Did I ? I have really quite 

s 

forgotten. 

Harry. Forgotten ! Perfidious girl! 1 see it 
all! You wished to trifle with an honest love, 
to break a true heart. I will leave you ! May 
you never feel as I do now ! I forgive you. 

Nellie. Don’t be dramatic, or I shall laugh. 

Harry. Dramatic! Oh, Nellie, what have I 
done ? Do I not idolize you, love you beyond 
expression ? 

Nellie. Do you ? 

Harry. Shall I swear it ? Darling— (At¬ 
tempts to take her hand.) 

Nellie. Mr. Ho\vell, do not be dramatic. 

Harry (furiously). You have no heart—no 
feeling ? 

Nellie. Ah, indeed ! Then, perhaps, you had 
better seek a wife who has both—Mrs. Leslie, 
for instance. 

Harry. Mrs. Leslie! Jealous ! (Bursts out 
laughing.) Mrs. Leslie. Oh, that’s too rich! 

Nellie. I can’t see the joke. 

Harry (still laughing). So you think Mrs. 
Leslie would suit me ? She is a lovely woman, 

I know, but— 0 dear, I shall die laughing ! 

Nellie (provoked). What is there so funny in 
your perfidy ? 

Harry. Perfidy ! Don’t be dramatic, Nell. 

Nellie (walking to the door). Good-morning, 
Mr. Howell. 

Harry (stopping her). No, no, don’t go; I’ll 
tell you all about it. Why, Nellie, Mrs. Leslie 
is my sister. You have heard me speak of 
Laura ? 

Nellie. Your sister? 

Harry. Yes. I took her to Miss Smith’s, to 
introduce her to you. Now, darling, don’t let ’s 
quarrel any more. You don’t let me have any N 
peace. 

Nellie. Well, as she was your sister— 

Harry. Kiss me, to make up, and I ’ll tell 
you what George said. (Attempts to kiss her.) 

Nellie (holding out her hand). My note of hand 
will do for a peace-offering. 
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Harry (kissing her hand). Now for George. 
( Offers Nellie a chair. They sit.) Perhaps you 
would like to know what your brother said. 
Nellie. Upon what subject ? 

Harry (aside). Provoking little witch ! Will 
she never cease tormenting me ? (Aloud.) The 
subject of our marriage, to be sure. 

Nellie. Well, what did he say ? 

Harry. He said he wished his sister to marry 
an artist; that I must give up law, and study 
painting with him, and when I could paint a 
perfect portrait of you, and so prove my skill, 
I should have your hand as my reward. For¬ 
tunately, I can draw pretty well. 

Nellie. Study here ! That will be delightful. 
Ahem ! I don’t mean that; I— 

Harry. Yes, you do. Oh, Nell, why won’t 
you let me see you love me ? 

Nellie. Are you sure I do ? 

Harry. Why, did you not promise to be my 
wife ? 

Nellie (quietly). Well, one must marry some¬ 
body, I suppose, and I had as lief marry you 
as anybody else. 

Harry ( rising , provoked). Thank you! Really, 
your enthusiasm is quite refreshing. 

Enter George. 

George. Well, Harry, when will you com¬ 
mence a piece of painting ? Hey-dey ! pout¬ 
ing l Are you and Nell quarrelling again ? 
You are always fighting. Can’t you make 
love in peace ? 

Harry. I ain’t quarrelling. 

Nellie. Nor I, I am sure. 

George. Oh, then, I was mistaken. I am very 
glad my services are not required to keep the 
peace. Shake hands and run off, for I want to 
paint. 

(Harry holds out his hand to Nellie. After a 
moment’s hesitation , she takes it. Harry throws 
his arm round her , and they go out.) 

George (looking after them). How odd it is! 
They love each other—that is evident; yet 
they quarrel all the time. I will stay a bache¬ 
lor, for, once admit a woman to your heart, 
and farewell to all peace. [ Curtain falls. 

MASTERPIECE. 

Scene 3, same as Scenes 1 and 2. — A large pic¬ 
ture-frame , empty , with a dark background , stands 
facing the audience. Harry arranging a table 
in front of the frame. 

Harry. What a capital idea that was of Nel¬ 
lie’s ! Finding my portrait was a miserable 
failure, she proposed to^ stand herself in the 
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frame, and so deceive George into the belief 
that my portrait was a perfect likeness, indeed. 
We appointed this evening for the exhibition, 
in order to have gaslight instead of sunlight 
to examine it by. 

Enter Nellie. 

Nellie. Well, is your frame all ready? I am 
afraid I shall laugh ; but I think I can manage 
George, even if he does discover the cheat. 
His own picture has just come home again from 
the Academy with many commendations, so he 
is in a good humor. 

Harry. Is that his picture in the great box 
in the entry ? 

Nellie. Yes. He has just taken the cover off. 
It is his masterpiece, and he may well be proud 
of it. 

Harry. Did it draw a prize ? 

Nellie. The prizes will not be awarded till 
to-day, but we shall know this evening. 

Harry. Come, Nellie, step into the frame. I 
am all impatience to try our scheme. (Nellie 
stands in the frame.) So. Turn your face a little 
this way. Perfect! 

Nellie. Lower the gas a little. (Harry lowers 
the light.) Now call George. Quick! for I shall 
soon tire of standing here. (Exit Harry.) I 
hope he won’t stay long. Hark! some one is 
coming. 

Enter George. 

George. My picture is uninjured. Oh, I am 
all impatience to hear from the judges their 
opinion. (Sees Nellie.) Ah ! Harry’s picture ! 
I am amazed ! I never dreamed he could paint 
like that. Paint! why, it seems fairly to 
breathe! He has indeed won his reward: 
Heigh-ho ! I shall miss my little sunbeam of a 
sister ! Even this picture will not console me. 
It seems almost as if it could speak! This is 
indeed a masterpiece. I must find Harry, and 
congratulate him. (Exit.) 

Nellie. So ! that is over ! Ah ! lie is coming 
back ! I must not move yet! 

Enter Tilly. 

Tilly (crying). 0 lor! oh, I’s a missible nig¬ 
ger, ’deed I is ! Marse George ’ll half kill me, 
’deed he will! Oh, my stars ! (Sees pictures.) 
Ki! yi! dat ar Miss Nellie, for sure. Dem eyes 
is orful nateral, follers dis chile all ’round. 
(Begins to cry again.) Oh, what will Marse 
George say ’bout dat ar picter ? 

Nellie (aside). I wonder wliat the new mis¬ 
chief is. I ’ll have some fun. (In a hollow , 
deep voice). Matilda! Matilda ! Matilda ! 
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Tilly (trembling). Oh, sakes a massy! What ’s 
dat! 

Nellie. Matilda Jones ! 

Tilly. Oil, dat ar picter ’s a talkin’ ! Oh, I’m 
most skeered to def ! 0 my ! (Trembles vio¬ 

lently.) 

Nellie. Matilda Jones, listen to me ! 

Tilly. Oli, Missy Spook, I been listening all 
dis yere time. (Kneels.) Oh, if you please, 
Missy Spook, let dis yere nigger off, dis time. 

Nellie. Matilda, confess your sins I 

Tilly. Oh, Missy Spook, what kind of ’range- 
ment is dat ar. Oh, my heart’s a palpitationing 
orful. Oh, dis yere nigger good for sure, all 
her days ; you let her go dis yere time. 

Nellie. Why were you troubled just now ? 

Tilly. Been frowed stuff all over dat ar picter 
in the entry. Oh, Missy Spook, don’t look at 
dis yere chile dat ar way, please. Oh, I most 
skeered to def! 

Nellie. Matilda! 

Tilly. Yes, Missy Spook, dat ar’s my name ! 
Oh, if you please, I’s de most fearfulest nigger 
’maginable. Let me go jest dis onct! 

Nellie. Do not interrupt me. 

Tilly. Neber, Missy Spook; wouldn’t do dat 
ar for nuffin. 0 lor, how dem eyes is rolling. 

Nellie (slowly raising her arm). Matilda, be¬ 
ware ! I know all your most secret thoughts 1 

Tilly. Does yer, Missy Spook ? Oh, it’s a 
moving. (Stands up.) 

(Nellie slowly steps out of the frame , and, with 
both arms raised, goes towards Tilly , who, trem¬ 
bling, retreats as she advances.) 

Tilly. Oh, let me go dis onct ! Oh, I shall 
die frightful, for sure ! Oh, dis yere chile 
neber did nuffin to nobody, Missy Spook. Oh, 
I skeered to def! 

Nellie (waving her arm towards door). Go ! 
Leave me ! 

Tilly. I’ll go, ’deed I will! (Exit, hastily.) 

Nellie (laughing). How frightened she was. 
I must cover this frame before George returns. 
( Throws a cloth over the frame.) 

Enter Harry. 

Harry. Eureka! we ’ve won ! George has 
consented to our marriage. 

Enter George. 

George . Why, Nellie, are you here ? I have 
been searching the whole house for you. 

Enter Tilly. 

Tilly. If you please, Marse George, I ’ll ’fess 
for sure. I bin done spiled dat ar big picter in 
the hall 


George. My masterpiece ! (Rushes out.) 

Tilly. Dat ar picter’s kivered up. If dem 
ar lovyers knowed what I does, dey’d neber 
stay here, I sart’in sure. (Exit.) 

Nellie. I forgot poor George’s picture. I hope 
it is not entirely ruined. 

Harry. I hope not. Mine, I fear, can never 
take its place. 

Enter George, laughing. 

George. That stupid nigger upset a bucket 
of soapsuds on my picture. Fortunately, no 
harm is done. 

Enter Tilly with a letter. 

Tilly. Dis yere for you, Marse George. 

George (opening it). Hurrah! the first prize 
for my picture ! Admitted by all the judges to 
be a masterpiece ! 

Nellie. Oh, I am so glad ! 

George. Harry, you must exhibit yours. It 
will be sure to draw a prize. 

Ilarry (taking Nellie’s hand). It has drawn a 
prize; and, if those here present will give it 
their praise, I shall surely congratulate myself 
upon having painted a masterpiece. 

[ Curtain falls. 

Position of Characters. 

Tilly. Harry. Nellie. George. 

— *♦ » » »- 

Beauty. —Lord Bacon observed justly that 
the best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express. Lord Shaftesbury asserts that 
all beauty is truth. True features make the 
beauty of the face, and true proportions the 
beauty of architecture, as true measure the 
harmony and music. In poetry, which is all 
fable, truth still is the perfection. 

Fontenelle thus daintily compliments the sex 
when he compares women and clocks: the latter 
serve to point out the hours, the former to make 
us forget them. 

There is a magic power in beauty, that all 
confess— a strange witchery that enchants us 
with a potency as irresistible as that of the 
magnet. It is to the moral world what gravi¬ 
tation is to the physical. It is easier to write 
about in women, and its all-pervading influence, 
than to define what it is. 

Women are the poetry of the world, in the 
same sense as the stars are the poetry of heaven. 
Clear, light giving, harmonious, they are the 
terrestrial planets that rule the destinies of 
mankind. 


























MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 

(Continued from page 36.) 



CHAPTER III. 

HER OPINION OF WOMEN BOARDERS IN GENERAL. 

The autograph of the breakfast-table ! I ’m 
going to be the autograph of my own breakfast- 
table, gentlemen. If our sex don’t begin to 
assume responsibilities so?netime, I’m sure I 
don’t know when they ’ll be recorded to them ; 
and, for my part, I feel fully equal to the task. 
I trust there will ever be a literary atmosphere 
hanging over this dining-room. Fried onions, 
Mr. Porter, those are fried onions, a very healthy 
breakfast dish, indeed. I shall do all that I 
can to promote the discursive tendencies of the 
young gentlemen about me. I’m interested in 
all the leading topics of the day, and nothing 
would give me more glowing satisfaction than 
to see them successfully promoted. I have 
thought of instituting a debating society in the 
house, the questions to be argued while we ’re 
at meals. It’s very promotive of digestion to 
talk a good deal while you ’re eating. What’s 
that, Mr. Little ? And very saving of vittals ? 
Well, now, you do put the queerest construc¬ 
tion upon my conduct, which I shouldn’t put 
up with from some, only I know you ’re so full 
of jokes that they just run over without your 
knowing it. What do you think of gastronomy, 
Mr. Grey son ? It’s a science very much talked 
about since Le Mountain went up in his balloon. 
Gas is taking the place of candles in most cities. 
Dear me! I wish they’d introduce it into Penny- 
ville ! It would have a very imposing effect to 
see the rows of lamps all lit up along Main 
Street, of a dark night. I should love to 


promenade beneath their bewitching influence, 
hanging upon the protecting arm of one of the 
sterner sex. Methinks it would awaken all 
the poetry of my inner nature. I should ad¬ 
mire to have a gas-burner in my bodoor. Do 
you recall last evening, Mr. Barker, just at 
that peculiar moment how provoking it was to 
have to snuff the candle ? If I’d have been 
you, I’d have let it gone without snuffing. I 
broke a guitar-string, I was so put out. You 
are sure there ’s no need of any gas in this 
house ? W hy so, Mr. Little ? Now, you must 
tell me, or I ’ll never forgive you. Oh, you 
saucy creature, you—he ! he ! he !—you wish 
to flatter me ! I suppose my eyes are rather 
bright—I have been told so, so often—but they 
are not quite so luminous as all that comes to. 

I had application for two new boarders yes¬ 
terday, but I told them I was full, for I would 
not have taken them in for ten dollars a week 
apiece. Why? Because they were women, 
young women, and school-teachers, at that! 
Didn’t I see through their wanting to board 
here as easy as through a pane of glass ? 
Humph ! there never was a young lady school¬ 
teacher yet that wasn’t wanting to get married. 
They knew that this was a favorite boarding¬ 
house for gentlemen—that there were several 
ma rriageable young men here, and they thought, 
no doubt, there would be fine times. If they 
had of had any modesty, they wouldn’t have 
wanted to board where there were so many 
men, as long as they had no protectors, no 
father nor brother to see after them. One of 
them evidently thought herself very hand- 
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some. They ain’t the first I ’ve turned away. 
Women boarders are a pest and a nuisance. 
You never found anybody that was willing to 
have ’em, though some is obliged to take them, 
that’s got families to support, which, I’m 
thankful to say, I haven’t. They are everlast¬ 
ingly in the way ; their noses are in everything. 
If there ’s ever a time or an hour when you 
wish they’d keep their rooms, that’s the very 
minute they choose to leave ’em. They spy 
out everything, and they ’re everywhere. Sup¬ 
posing them two teachers had a’ come here 
and taken rooms—of what earthly use do you 
suppose my bodoor would a’ been to me ? 
Would it have been mine or theirs most, do 
you think ? Humph ! their flounces and their 
eurls would fill up every corner ; they’d have 
my guitar, and be breaking the strings, and 
screaming “ Sleeping, I dreamed, love,” or “ I 
have not loved lightly,” until I was distracted. 
Or, supposing it was a married woman, of course 
she’d have a “darling”—a squalling, angry, 
cross, impudent little thing, with molasses on 
its mouth and dirty fingers, breaking my dishes 
at table, down in the kitchen seven times a 
day for “a piece,” and getting grease on my 
parlor carpet. His mother wouldn’t want to 
allow anything for his board, but he’d eat 
more than two common-sized men, and she’d 
want the privilege of doing his washing in the 
laundry, and clear-starching her own muslins 
once a fortnight. She’d be asking the cook 
all kinds of questions, and peeking into the 
cellar, and the sugar-barrel, and the pantry 
after musty pork, or cockroaches, or hashed 
meat; and if she should discover a dead fly 
on the dining-room floor, she’d have cramps 
in her stomach and lose her appetite for a 
month. My girl would have to trot to the 
door to let in all her callers, and if I ’d any 
company myself, she’d be sure to drop in and 
make herself agreeable as long as they stayed; 
and about once a week she’d have her three 
sisters, or her father and mother, or her dear 
Cousin John to tea, always, of course, when 
the table was crowded. I hate and I despise 
’em ! I ’ll have to be worse off than I am now 
before I take women boarders for a living. I’d 
ruther bleach bunnits and live in a brimstun- 
barrel, like old Diagonal in his tub ! 

Speaking of bunnits puts you in mind to 
ask the meaning of that shadow of one you 
see on my sign-board? Ahem! you must 
know, Mr. Greyson, what, being a new-comer, 
you were not aware of, that a relative of mine 
was once in the millenary business, and, as I 
had the sign already constructed, I thought it 


an excellent piece of economy to have it re¬ 
painted for my present occupation ; but the 
painter hasn’t put on enough coats, or else 
it’s struck through. 

TVhy do I say “Single gentlemen preferred?” 
Oh, Mr. Little, you ’re enough to puzzle an in¬ 
experienced person like myself. If it wasn’t 
for those black eyes of yours—but a woman 
can never be offended long, with them smiling 
her into good-nature. Of course, if a man 
wasn’t a single gentleman, he ’d be married; 
and if he was married, he would have a wife, 
and would be wanting to get her boarded, too, 
and I’ve just expressed my sentiments upon 
that subject. That’s the reason, the only reason. 
My breast is innocent of any other. I could 
have no other motive. Single gentlemen are 
quiet and nice, and pay their board-bill with¬ 
out quarrelling. They are never in the way. 
I’d ruther they’d be about than not. 

It’s a pleasure to me to do a favor to one of 
the opposite sex who has no mother or sister 
to go to when he wants advice or sympathy. 
To bathe the aching brow ; to whisper consola¬ 
tion to the drooping spirits ; to pillow the weary 
head, so to speak in a figurative sense; to 
cling like the ivy to the oak. How beautiful 
is woman’s mission ! Gentlemen, if you suf¬ 
fer, let me know. 

More milk, did you say ? There isn’t an¬ 
other drop in the pitcher. I don’t know what 
becomes of it, unless that girl throws it away. 
I take three pints a day, stiddy, and that, for 
a family of nine persons, ought to do. Will I 
ask Bridget to bring in some more fish ? There’s 
no more broiled, Mr. Porter. I ’ ve known half 
a mackerel to furnish the table for eight per¬ 
sons ; but we had a whole one this morning, 
and hash besides. I guess Bridget got it too 
fresh. 

What’s become of Miss Adams ? She prefers 
to take her meals by herself, I presume, since 
she insists upon doing it. But you ’ll see her 
this evening ; which reminds me, gentlemen— 
stop a moment, Mr. Greyson, if you’ll be so 
good—which reminds me to say that I shall ex¬ 
pect you all to consider yourselves engaged to 
me—for this evening, I mean. Oh, Mr. Little ! 
he! he! he! of course, I didn’t mean that! I 
am going to give a party—not a very large one, 
but most of the aristocracy of Pennyville will 
be invited—in honor of my birthday. This is 
my birth-day, gentlemen; but I’ll not expect 
your congratulations until this evening. How 
many strokes of the lash am I entitled to ? Oh, 
Mr. Little! get out! get o-u-t! I never was sa¬ 
luted by one of the masculine sex, never ! You 
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sha’n’t kiss me ! you sha’n’t! I ’ll die first. 

I 

Mr. Porter, Mr. Greyson, rescue me, oh-h-li! 
Now you needn’t say that, you naughty, naughty 
man ! You were a-trying to kiss me ; you know 
you were. And you’d have made out in a 
minute more, if you ’d only kept trying. Faint 
heart never won fair lady. Seriously now, how 
old am I? Guess. “Fifty-four!” Do you 
mean to insult me, Mr. Smith, or are you hut 
in jest ? “ Seventeen.” That’s almost as far 

the other way, Mr. Little. “ Twenty -five.” 
Yes, Mr. Porter, you’ve guessed it exactly . I’m 
twenty-five to-day. I intend now to lay aside 
all my youthful follies, and behave like one of 
our older young ladies. I suppose I may almost 
consider myself an old maid ! But I intend to 
yield gracefully. A person who has refused 
more offers than she is years of age can afford 
to allow herself to be called an old maid. I am 
willing the whole world should know my pre¬ 
cise age. But I ’ll not retain you any longer this 
morning. There ’ll be dinner as usual, to-day, 
but no tea, as I ’ll have refreshments this eve¬ 
ning, and will be arranging the tables at that 
time. 

(Night.) Well, Dora, the party went off 
splendidly, I think. Not an incident to mar 
the occasion. The chicken-salad didn’t go 
’round; but I guess nobody noticed it, as there 
was plenty of cold ham, and enough left to last 
the boarders three days, which ’ll save cooking. 

My dress was very becoming, I’m sure, from 
the way that everybody looked at it; and Mr. 
Little whispered to me that he had never seen 
me looking so well. What a tormenting, saucy, 
fascinating young man he is 1 To confide to you 
the truth, I prefer him to all my other board¬ 
ers, for all he says such wicked things. I like 
to see men a little wicked, don’t you ? It’s so 
delicious not to know just how naughty they ’re 
going to dare to be. He come so near making 
out to kiss me this morning, right before all 
the others. I don’t see wliat he give up for, 
just as he’d conquered my last remaining par¬ 
ticle of resistance. What are you smiling at, 
Dora ? Take this pin out of my back braids, 
and help me get off these ringlets. Lay them 
in the box there, careful; them cost me five dol¬ 
lars, besides the braids. It was very good of 
Mr. Barker to play on his flute so much; it’s 
so convenient to have a musical deficient in the 
family. He’s rather stiff in his manners, and 
awful humbly; but he’s remarkably obliging 
about his music. I got pitched rather high to 
sing “Twilight Dews,” but he carried me 
through with his flute. 


I’m of the opinion that the party will pay. 
The eatables didn’t cost very much, and none 
of the remnants will be wasted. I sha’n’t 
have much cooking to do for several days. I’ve 
got one new boarder by it—that clerk in the 
shoe store—he asked me, this evening, if I’d 
any more accommodations, and said he ’d like 
to board with me. You see it gives an air of 
sociability, such as young gentlemen like ; and 
the bodoor, and the guitar, and me being so 
gay, and all. That’s just what I give the party 
for. I hope Mr. Greyson wasn’t put out. He went 
to bed before supper. These old widowers are 
so particular and dyspeptical! But he ’s rich, 
and he’s genteel, and I don’t mean to offend 
him. If things continue as they promise now, 
I sha’n’t keep boarders all my life. I shall 
make all the money I can, while I do keep ’em, 
so as to be able to buy me a setting-out suitable 
to a merchant’s wife. Will you hand me my 
night-cap ? I must have some thicker ones 
made, for I’m getting the rheumatism in my 
head, taking off all my hair so of nights. Blow 
out the candle. Whew! how cold it’s a-getting. 


CHAPTER IY. 

A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT. 

Dora ! Dora ! Dora ! wake up—wake up, I 
say! Don’t you smell something, burning ? 
Wake up, child ! Don’t you smell fire ? Good 
Lord ! so do I. I thought I wasn’t mistaken. 
The room ’s full of smoke. 0 dear ! what ’ll 
we do? Don’t stop to put on your petticoat. 
We ’ll all be burned to death. Fire ! fire ! fire ! 
fire ! 

Yes there is ! I don’t know where ! It’s 
all over, our room ’s all in a blaze, and Dora 
won’t come out till she gets her dress on. Mr. 
Little, you sha^nH go in—I ’ll hold you— you’ll 
be killed, just to save that chit of a girl, when 
I—I—he ’s gone ! rushed right into the flames ! 
Oh, my house, my furniture, all my earnings ! 
Can’t anything be done ? Fire ! fire ! fire ! call 
the fire-engine, ring the dinner-bell. Be quiet ! 
How can I be quiet ? Yes it is, all in flames, I 
saw them myself. W T here’s my silver spoons ? 
Oh, where’s my teeth, and my silver soup-la¬ 
dle ? Let me be ! I’m going out in the street 
before it’s too late. Oh, Mr. Greyson, have 
you got water ? have you found the place ? are 
they bringing water ? 

Did you say the fire was out ? Was that 
you that spoke, Mr, Little ? I thought you 
were burned up, sure ; and there’s Dora, too. 

I How did they get it out ? My clotlies-closet 
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was on fire, and the room, too ? We would 
have been smothered in five minutes more, if 
we hadn’t waked up ? But it’s all out now, 
and no damage done, but my dresses destroyed 
and tlie carpet spoiled. Thank the Lord, if 
that’s the worst! But it ain’t the worst. 
Dora, come along, this minute, to my room. 
I don’t care if it is cold, and wet, and full of 
smoke. Don’t you see—don’t you see I ’in in 
my night-clothes ? I never thought of it be¬ 
fore. I ’in ruined, ruined completely ! Go to 
bed, gentlemen ; get out of the way as quick as 
you can. Dora, shut the door. Hand me that 
candle ; I want to look at myself in the glass. 
To think that all those gentlemen should have 
seen me in this fix ! I’d rather have perished 
in the flames. It’s the very first night I ’ve 
worn these flannel niglit-caps, and to be seen 
in ’em ! Good gracious ! how old I do look ! 
Hot a spear of hair on my head, scarcely, and 
this red night-gown and old petticoat on, and 
my teeth in the tumbler, and the paint all 
washed off my face, and scared besides ! It’s 
no use ! I never—never can again make any of 
those men believe I’m only twenty-five ; and I 
felt so sure of some of them. 

Oh, Dora Adams, you needn’t look pale; 
you ’ ve lost nothing. I ’ll warrant Mr. Little 
thought you never looked so pretty as in that 
ruffled gown, and your hair all down over your 
shoulders. He says you were fainting from 
the smoke when he dragged you out. You 
must be a little fool to be afraid to come out 
looking that way. They say that new boarder 
is a drawing- mas ter, and I seen some of his 
pictures yesterday ; he had some such ridicu¬ 
lous things. He ’ll caricature me for the amuse¬ 
ment of the young men, I know. Only think 
how my portrait would look taken to-night! 
and he ’ll have it, I’m sure, for I noticed him 
looking at me, the first that reminded me of 
my situation, after the fire was put out. Well, 
there ’s but one thing to be done, and that’s to 
put a bold face on it. I can’t sleep any more 
to-night; besides, the bed ’s wet, and it’s be¬ 
ginning to get daylight. I ’ll go to work and 
get myself ready for breakfast, and I ’ll pretend 
to something —I don’t know just wliat —to get 
myself out of this scrape, if I can. 

Good-morning, gentlemen, good - morning ! 
We had quite a fright, last night, didn’t we ? 
Dora and I came pretty near paying dear for a 
little frolic. You see, we were dressing up in 
character, to amuse ourselves, and I was all 
fixed up for to represent an old woman, and 
had put on a graywig and an old flannel gown 
that I found, and we’d set up pretty late, hav¬ 


ing some fun all to ourselves ; and I expect 
Dora must have been pretty sleepy when she 
was putting some of the things away, and set 
fire to a dress in the closet without noticing it. 
I’ve lost my whole wardrobe, nigh about, by 
her carelessness ; but it’s such a mercy we 
wasn’t burned in our bed, that I don’t feel to 
complain so much on that account. Isn’t it 
curious how I got caught, dressed * up like my 
grandmother? We didn’t suppose we were 
going to appear before so large an audience, 
when we planned out our little frolic. What 
character did Dora assume ? Really, Mr. Little, 
I was so scared, last night, that I disremember. 
She took off her rigging before she went to bed. 
Don’t you think I’d personify a pretty good 
old woman, gentlemen—ha ! ha !—for a lady 
of my age ? What’s that, Mr. Little ? You 
wish I ’d make you a present of that niglit-cap, 
to remember me by ? Of course, I’ve no further 
use for it ? Of course I haven’t. It’s one of 
Bridget’s, that I borrowed for the occasion, and 
I’ve got to give it back to her. Have some 
more coffee, Mr. Greyson—do ! I’ve got cream 
for it, this morning. Mr. Smith, help yourself 
to some of the beef-steak. It’s a very cold 
morning—fine weather out of doors. Eat all 
you can, all of you. Have you any profiles to 
take, yet, Mr. Gamboge ? I may make up my 
mind to set for mine before you leave us ; I ’ve 
always thought I should have it taken some 
time. In character ? He ! he! Mr. Little, 
you ’re so funny ! But you ’ll excuse me, this 
morning, as I had such a fright last night. I 

must go and take up that wet carpet. 

(To be continued.) 

— . .. - 

A French Belle a Hundred Years Ago. — 
Madame de Genlis, in her Memoirs, describes 
the training she underwent to fit her for Parisian 
society in the last century : “I had two teeth 
pulled out ; I had whalebone stays that pinched 
me terribly; my feet were imprisoned in tight 
shoes, with which it was impossible for me to 
walk ; I had three or four thousand curl-papers 
put on my head, and I wore, for the first time 
in my life, a hoop. In order to get rid of my 
country attitudes, I had an iron collar put on 
my neck ; and, as I squinted a little at times, 

I was obliged to put on goggles as soon as I 
awoke in the morning, and these I wore for 
hours. I was, moreover, not a little surprised 
when they talked of giving me a master to 
teach me what I thought I knew well enough 
already —to walk. Besides all this, I was for¬ 
bidden to run, to leap, or to ask questions.” 
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Ax old windmill, Fig. 80, forms a picturesque 
object, and it affords an opportunity of apply¬ 
ing the principles already laid down in former 
lessons. Great care must be taken, in copying 


this picture, to preserve exactly the true direc¬ 
tion of all the lines, that the building may not 
have the appearance of leaning. The same 
caution is necessary in Fig. 81. 




TO YIELD, OE NOT TO YIELD? THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


Mrs. Mortimer was one of those old ladies 
with whom we sometimes meet, a sort of 
“ mother to everybody,” whose good sense 
and kindness of heart make us forget that she 
is old, but invite our confidence, make her a 
welcome guest in our family, and whose re¬ 
bukes we receive as “ an excellent oil.” This 
is what Mrs. Mortimer was ; who she was is of 
no consequence. It will matter little who we 
are, when we stand at the court of Heaven; 
but ivhat we are will be a question of momen¬ 
tous interest. 

Mrs. Mortimer came to spend some days in 
the family of Mrs. Sabin, a frank-hearted little 
lady, who had a high idea of her “ rights, ” and 
no small determination to maintain them. She 
was an “oldest daughter,” had always had 
‘‘ her own way, ’’ was long the acknowledged 
governess of several younger sisters, and it is 
hardly strange that she had come to have an 
imperious little will, which never showed its 
power more than in the question which she 
often propounded to her husband, to wit: “ Do 
you think it is a wife’s duty always to yield ?” 
Indeed, this was asked so often, it was evident 
that the true sentiment was, “1 think a wife 
ought never to be asked to yield a point upon 
which her heart is set.” 

Mrs. Mortimer had been with her but a few 
days, when, entering her room onb morning, 
after Mr. Sabin had left for his daily duties, 
she found her young friend weeping. She said 
nothing, as Mrs. Sabin hastily dried her tears ; 
but, suspecting the cause, she determined to 
interfere a little in her domestic relations, as 
few could do without the almost certain pros¬ 
pect of making a bad matter worse. It was 
but the work of a few moments to draw out 
her impulsive young friend ; and, hoping for 
sympathy, but hardly thinking she needed coun¬ 
sel, she thus made her grievances known : — 

‘‘1 want my husband to love me as he once 
apjieared to. Once, his language was full of 
endearment; but he has grown reserved, and, 
though he never speaks unkindly, he seldom 
greets me with a kiss, and every day I want 


A. B. 

something which he refuses me. I am sure I 
try to be a good wife, but I have lost all my 
influence with him, and my opinion and wishes 
seem to be of no account. I wonder if all hus¬ 
bands begin to lose their love as soon as they 
are married ?” And a fresh burst of tears con¬ 
cluded the paragraph. 

Mrs. Mortimer waited till she became calm, 
when she asked: “ My dear, did you ever ask 
yourself what were your highest motives for 
wishing your husband to love you ?” 

This was a new train of thought. 

“Why,” said she, hesitating, “everybody 
wants to be loved.” 

“Very true,” said tne old lady, “but for 
very different reasons. I know one lady who 
wants her husband and others to love her simply 
for the happiness flowing from mutual affection; 
and I know another whose strongest motive — 
though she is all unconscious of it—is, that he 
may yield to her wishes in all things, and make 
it the highest business of his life to gratify all 
her demands. Need I add that, while the hus¬ 
band of the former has come to think his w T ife 
an angel in the flesh, the latter can see little 
evidence that she is loved at all?” 

This brought out Mrs. Sabin’s fundamental 
idea: “And do you think it is a wife’s duty 
always to yield ?” 

“I will not say whether it is her ‘duty, ’ or 
her privilege, or her policy, though it may be, 
in the broadest sense, all. If husband and wife 
are- ‘one,’ there cannot be opposing powers. 
That destroys the oneness, and with it the 
sacredness and happiness of the marriage rela¬ 
tion. God has made man the strongest physi¬ 
cally ; the laws — whether right or wrong— make 
him the strongest socially and pecuniarily ; his 
sphere gives him the best means of judging of 
men and motives ; and the Bible treats him as 
the head and ruler of his household. I know 
that, in this age of ‘woman’s rights,’ the jus¬ 
tice of these things is called in question, but 
I take neither side of the argument; I look at 
facts as they exist. As a matter of fact, the 
woman’s ‘power’ is not equal to the man’s. 
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The men believe this is right. I do not know 
but it is ; and though they often abuse their 
power, it may yet be the lesser of two evils, for 
I am not quite sure that we should prove our¬ 
selves any better able to govern justly and 
wisely than they. You ask if a wife should 
always yield. I will only say, as a matter of 
fact, paradoxical as it may seem, those wives 
who yield the most implicitly rule the most 
imperiously. They do so because they bind 
their husbands’ hearts with stronger cords than 
those which bound Samson—cords of love, 
which make them anxious to gratify every 
wish, if proper and possible. This result is 
not because of the wife’s ‘ submission, 5 but be¬ 
cause it shows a confidence in his judgment, a 
respect for his character, and a gentleness of 
soul which no man who is a man can resist. 
On the other hand, every time the wife sets up 
her will against his, and shows a determination 
to worry him into a compliance with her wishes, 
against his judgment, by teasing, fretting, or 
otherwise, or yields only because his will and 
his power are the strongest, she sunders one of 
those cords, and may, in a little while, crush 
out all of his affection, with agonies to him 
worse than death. At least, this is the conclu¬ 
sion to which I have come, after a long life 
and a sad experience of my own. I have suf¬ 
fered, but by Divine grace I was led to see my 
error before I had quite made a wreck of all 
happiness. When I had almost weaned my 
husband’s last yearnings of love, I made him, 
as I said, by Divine grace—for I could not have 
done it alone—again the devoted lover ; and I 
enjoyed a second honeymoon, that lasted till I 
saw his spirit depart, prepared, as he was, for 
the higher duties of a holier world.” 

The old lady slowly removed her spectacles, 
to wipe a tear from her eye, and continued:— 

“I will tell you some of my history, though 
it brings up some bitter memories. But that 
is nothing, if others can benefit by my expe¬ 
rience. 

“ I am not what I once was, nor is the world 
what it once was to me. But, oh, the struggle 
that this change cost me ! Yet the victory was 
worth it all. I was a spoiled child ; I did not 
know it then—few of my friends knew it. It 
was a severe experience that taught it to me. 
I had an affectionate disposition, all my wishes 
were gratified, and I thought they always should 
be. Self-denial was a lesson I had never thought 
of learning, and no one knew the strength of 
my unbroken will, because it was so little re¬ 
sisted. I was poor, but had no idea of the value 
of money, except to spend for the first thing 
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my fancy coveted. If a dollar was all I pos 
sessed, I would have shared it with a friend 
for the first gratification that presented ; and if 
my desires were ungratified, it was only because 
they must be, and that was not self-denial. 
Thus others were almost as much deceived in 
me as I was in myself. They thought me 
wholly unselfish, and little dreamed that I had 
hid away in my heart a self-will that never 
slept. 

“Thus I lived on, in that sense unknowing 
and unknown, till Mr. Mortimer offered me his 
hand. He had lost a wife, not many years be¬ 
fore, whom he almost adored, and he promised 
me the same devotion he had given her. I had 
known her intimately, and I felt that, if I could 
be loved as she was, I should be satisfied. He 
appeared devoted to me, and I became his wife, 
hoping to fill the place of the last one in his 
heart. I thought I wanted to restore happiness 
to his heart, and did not dream how much self 
had to do with my plans. He had property, 
and I felt that, in marrying me, he gave me, 
not only legally, but morally, an equal right 
to it, and was able to support me genteelly— 
that is, in a style equa 1 to anybody else. It 
was the same to me as though I had toiled with 
him in its acquisition. I forgot the years in 
which he had struggled and sacrificed his per¬ 
sonal comfort, and that his first companion had 
practised self-denial, in obtaining it. I only 
considered that money was good for nothing 
but to spend and enjoy. I believed, though 
mistakenly, that he could afford to grant all my 
desires ; and when I made my wishes known, 
it was with a tone, if not in the words, of de¬ 
mand; and though I accomplished my purpose 
often by teasing and worrying him till he yielded,* 
contrary to liis judgment, I little dreamed how 
dearly was my victory bought. How could he 
but despise me, when I gave him every reason 
to think that I loved his money quite as much 
as I did him, and claimed greater rights to it 
than did the lost one whose economy and love 
helped him earn it ? I thought not of these 
things, but believed he was bound to gratify 
and love me, whether I showed myself lovely 
or not. 

“ If we differed in opinion, I could not believe 
that his superior experience and knowledge of 
the world ought to make him the most compe¬ 
tent judge ; so I never yielded my judgment to 
his. Yielding in opinion was as unnatural to 
me as yielding in conduct. My husband saw 
that I had no respect for his understanding, 
but considered my own opinion infallible. 

“I knew it was necessary for tbe wife of a 
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poor man to work ; but thought the wife of one 
above want had a right to enjoy life according 
to her station, and that, if I did anything that 
could be regarded as ‘labor,’ my husband 
ought to pay me as much as it would cost to 
hire it done by menial hands, that I might have 
something to spend for things he was not willing 
to furnish me. Thus, to enjoy my opinions— 
or to maintain them, for I found no enjoyment 
in the victory—to have my own will, and to 
accomplish my own ends, I was willing, un¬ 
consciously, to cut myself off from my husband’s 
sympathies, and, while claiming to be one with 
and equal to him, and entitled to a wife’s re¬ 
spect and love, I degraded myself in his eyes 
to the level of a mere mercenary housekeeper, 
striving to drive the best bargain I could with 
him, and obtain all the favors, under the claim 
of ‘ rights,’ that I could from him. 

“I saw his love declining, and, in my heart 
—sometimes in words—I reproached him for it. 
I thought his love was my due, without any 
demand upon me for respect to his wishes, 
confidence in his understanding, or surrender 
of my will to his. He became melancholy, 
shunning society, under the plea of business, 
and rarely greeted me with a kiss or other sign 
of endearment. At length, he was taken sick. 
He came home, and lay down upon the sofa, 
and I asked what was the matter. The mourn¬ 
ful answer was : ‘ I am sick, sad, and weary !’ 
No more was said ; but my heart told me some¬ 
thing of the meaning of his words, though I 
little dreamed that his sickness was more from 
anguish of spirit than any other cause. I felt 
that there was a wide gulf between us, but 
could not believe that I was at all responsible 
• for it, or had power to heal the breach. 

“ We were mutually unhappy ; and one eve¬ 
ning, when he was better, after we had retired, 
with no kiss of loving words, I was impelled to 
ask him : ‘ Do you love me V Several times I 
repeated the question, with no answer, till, at 
length, he exclaimed, with deep emotion : — • 

“ 4 Oh, how I would love you if you would 
let me ! I could love you with perfect devotion, 
but you prefer your own will to your husband’s 
love. You despise him, or his judgment would 
secure some respect; you love him not, or his 
wishes would have some weight; you disre¬ 
gard his experience and deny him any author¬ 
ity as the God-appointed head of the household, 
and all control in domestic affairs, except as he 
becomes subservient to your imperious will. 
You degrade your husband to the position of a 
servant, practically usurp his place, and deny 
his right to control his own business, and are 


fast crushing out the last breath of that deep 
affection which he longs to lavish upon you.’ 

“ I was disposed to be angry, and put myself 
upon a defence, for I could not believe 1 de¬ 
served such reproaches ; and my first plea was 
to ask him the very question which you have 
put to me, and which has induced me to tell 
you my sad story : ‘ Do you think it is a wife’s 
duty always to yield ? ’ 

“ ‘I do not ask you to yield,’ said he. ‘ Stand 
to your rights, and defend them from that cita¬ 
del of your will that never surrendered; but think 
not to win a husband’s love by reproaches ; his 
caresses by complaints ; or his respect by con¬ 
tempt. You may yet make- him a devoted 
lover, or you have little more to do to leave 
before him only the prospect of a cold and 
cheerless life of duty , as the mere guardian of 
one he would enshrine in his inner heart, if he 
could !’ 

“ I need not tell you, my dear friend, that 
my pillow was drenched with tears. He said 
no more, and I might have supposed him sleep¬ 
ing, but for an occasional sigh, such only as a 
strong man in his agony could give. Nor need 
I tell you, I trust, that, when I became calm, 
I made that night a night of solemn review. 
My pride was humbled ; I began to look at 
things as they were ; my heart told me his 
bitter words were too true, and, for the first 
time in my life, I truly believe, I pronounced 
judgment against myself. It was all plain — 
plainer than he had expressed, or than I can 
express it ; and, in those silent, solemn hours, 
I resolved, before my Maker, that my will should 
be subdued, and, right or wrong, with a view 
to the highest good, my husband’s judgment 
should in all things be mine. But think not 
that my will, unsubdued for nearly thirty years, 
was conquered by a mere resolution. Deep, 
often, were my struggles, and terrible the con¬ 
flict in my breast. I could but often feel that 
I was yielding my rights ; but even this was 
scarcely as hard as cheerfully to yield my de¬ 
sires. But I resolved it should be done, and, 
bringing my will to make war upon itself, I be¬ 
gan the conflict. I made my husband no pro¬ 
mises, but he soon saw my efforts and appre¬ 
ciated them. It was strange to see how soon 
his eye began to light up with hope. 

‘‘My change was, at first, mostly the result 
of mere determination ; but, by degrees, my 
heart and inclination came to accord with it. 
My husband’s smile was at first with a look of 
fear that my change would not last ; but, in a 
little while, lie was as happy as he was devoted 
to me. I was changed. The lesson was never 
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forgotten. He saw that I had conquered my¬ 
self, and I had no more cause to ask if he 
loved me, for the accents of endearment were 
continually upon his tongue. I found that, in 
yielding all, I had gained all. I had no wish 
ungratified, for it was his wish to gratify me, 
and I had learned to limit my wishes to the 
decisions of his judgment. I had subdued 
myself, and become the gentle, confiding wife, 
respecting my husband as I had never done 
before. Thus we lived, with unalloyed happi¬ 
ness, till he was called away to a better world, 
where, with his former companion, he waits 
for me, and where, by Divine grace, I expect 
ere long to go. 

4 ‘ This is my experience, and it has taught 
me that the wife who ‘ rules her husband 5 ' can¬ 
not respect him, and he cannot love her, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in those rare unions where he 
has a very weak mind, and she really a very 
strong one. In such a case, the order of things 
may be reversed. 55 

Thus the kind old lady closed her story; and 
Mrs. Sabin, with a tearful eye, like one of old, 
“kept all her sayings, and pondered them in 
her heart. 55 Whether the true philosophy of 
connubial felicity was developed in her history 
our fair reader will judge. 

► 

FRETFULNESS. 

0 woman ! whose highest honor it is to mature 
and rear earth’s men and women for God’s ser¬ 
vice, and to breathe over the homes where you 
rear them something of the atmosphere of that 
Home yours should typify, exorcise, I entreat 
you, this foul spirit, this demon fretfulness, 
from your domain. Let its shadow never darken 
your threshold ; let its breath never blight the 
spirits where it is your province to ward and 
watch. Would you be good and true where 
God has placed you ? Would you have yours 
— your own dear ones—large of soul, loving and 
beloved in their lives, living in sunshine and 

scattering sunshine ? Would you be to them 

* 

while you live, and live in their memories after 
you are dead, as one of those sent of God and 
manifesting Him in their lives ? Then let your 
brow never be clouded, your tones sharpened, 
the loving beaming of your eye never quenched 
by this foul spirit, that gathers its venom and 
blight from discontent and unholy unrest. A 
truly noble man, a loving, innocent child, might 
find a better home in a den of stinging reptiles, 
than with “a brawling’ 5 or fretful “woman in 
a wide house.” If you are sick, and cannot 
give to your home service and care, give them 


the smile of a calm, unruffled soul, the sunshine 
of peace and love, and trust in God. If you are 
burthened with care and toil, add not to the 
load you must needs carry, one you need not, 
by fretfulness of spirit, but let cheerfulness and 
hope buoy you. Do difficulties, dark and 
frowning, meet you ? Does your path lie over 
an intricate and thorny way ? Let the light of a 
quiet spirit brighten it, and the music of gentle, 
loving tones thrill along its tangled mazes. 
Listen for them, and you shall catch, ever and 
anon, strains of poetry and measures of melody, 
even on the dreariest road. Have you the 
greatest blessing a true woman’s heart craves, 
affectionate friends, a pleasant home, a loving 
and noble man for a companion, and dear, 
promising children ? Oh, let gratitude to the 
Great Giver keep you always from the lowering 
frown of impatience, and the harsh, grating 
tones of complaint and fretfulness at the little 
ills, the little disappointments, the physical 
taxations, and the nervous discomforts and ail¬ 
ments that every mother of a family, however 
blessed and favored, must at times encounter. 
Let each strive, in her own sphere and in her 
own home, to make that home as perfect, that 
sphere as ennobled as it can become. If this is 
the aim and ambition, surely from such a home 
and sphere will be banished, with much else 
that belittles and degrades, and mars it, the 
demon—Fretfulness. 


THE CLOSING DAY. 

BY WILLIAM F . WOOD. 

Gently falls the twilight dew, v 
Sweetly now-the zephyr blows; 

Evening’s gold and mellow hue 
Tints the lily and the rose. 

Sinks the day-god in the west, 
Slowly, sadly, fades away ; 

Glory, breathing from his breast, 
Lingers o’er the dying day. 

Clouds of purple lined with gold 
. Veil his splendors from our sight; 

Shut the portals, and behold ! 

Brightly comes the reign of night. 

Stars are trembling in the blue, 
Luna’s silvery horn appears ; 

Like an angel peering through 
Twilight’s starry vale of tears. 

Now the stars are shining bright, 
Glittering on their crystal walls; 

While their soft subduing light 
On the world in beauty falls. 

Thus may I in glory shine, 

When my little day is o’er, 

Father, like a star of thine, 

On thy heaven’s unbounded shore. 
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THOU AND I. 

BY E. N. H. 

Thou and I together never 
By the brookside played, 

Hand in hand among the clover 
We have never strayed, 

Ne’er together gathered poesies 
In the sunny dells, 

Never twined us wreaths of roses, 
Violets, or bluebells. 

Thou in youthful manliness, 

With no thought for me ; 

I in childish innocence 
Looking up to thee ; 

Yet, how strangely, strongly blended 
Must our hearts have been, 

Else they surely would have parted 
In the years between. 

Thro’ those years, in all thy wand’ring 
Over land and sea, 

My tried heart is ever turning 
Trustingly to thee. 

No ! thou dost not quite forget me. 
v Still my heart is stirred, 

As if o’er the ocean from thee 
Came a whispered word. 

O’er the ocean, ah ! it seemeth 
Not so far to thee, 

Erom thy starry eyes there beameth 
Often light on me; 

And thou seemest ever dearer 
Than in years gone by, 

As if longing souls drew nearer 
Even thou and I. 

Could I only draw the curtain 
From the unseen land, 

To my heart it seemeth certain 
I could grasp thy hand ; 

But a love so tried and trusting 
Must not falter now, 

When, perchance, the clods are lying 
Over thy fair brow ! * 

Patience! earth has but a season 
Fraught with grief and tears, 

And before me shines a beacon 
For the coming years ; 

Hearts, by true love fondly blended, 
Need not mourn and sigh I 

When life’s cares and toils are ended, 

♦ 

Happier thou and I. 


«r 

OUR GOOD TIME IS IN THE PRESENT. 

BY W. G. MILLS. 

I hate the whine of discontent 
That marks the age we live in, 

That speaks of olden times well spent, 

To our forefathers given; 

Some sing their worth and competence, 

And some their worth are humming ; 

While some despise their taste and sense, 

And sing, “The good time’s coming.” 


What though the future may be great, 
Or past were good and pleasant, 

We have no share in either state, 

Our duty’s in the present! 

They ’ll have their wants and trials too ; 

Their light is not still shining ; 

And we ’ve enough within our view 
To keep us from repining. 

The landscape’s lovely to the eye, 

When we from distance view it; 

Yet there are faults we may descry 
Whene’er we ramble through it:. 

But while the scenes before, behind, 
With beauty are abounding, 

We may be able here to view 

Some charms our steps surrounding. 

The times we have, which some regret, 
To our seed will be “olden 
And they, with unborn poets yet, 

Will call this period golden l 
And they may chant their graceful lays, 
Their future bliss, up-summing, 

Just as we sing of bygone days, 

And long for better coming. 

Then let such murmuring feelings die, 
That long for other ages ; 

The blessings that we now enjoy 
Will shine on history’s pages ; 

The best philosophy for man, 

Life’s present cares enduring, 

Is now to do the best he can, 

Thus f uture bliss securing. 


ALONE. 

BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 

Solemn and slow the heavy day wears on, 
Summer’s bright hours are faded now and gone ; 
And the chill autumn blast is sweeping by, 

While cold clouds drive across the azure sky. 

So do I see the days and years depart, 

Watching with weary and o’erburden’d heart, 

Alone, alone! 

Still each tall tree is standing in its pride, 

Tossing its spreading branches broad and wide ; 
But hour by hour there noiseless floatetli down 
Some jewel from its radiant autumn crown. 

So do the leaves of joy and gladness sever, 

From my life’s tree to me returning never, 

Alone, alone! 

And evermore through the still air there float 
Flocks of wild birds that breathe a farewell note ; 
Bound for a land forever fresh and fair, 

To rear their nests in the soft summer air; 
Bearing the voice of song and joy away, 

While I remain to bide the wintry day, 

Alone, alone! 

Why dost thou mock me with the cup to sip, 

Then draw it back untasted from my lip ? 

Leaving me here in loneliness to pine, 

Without the heart of joy that once was mine? 
While wearily the long hours waste away, 

To me through the sad melancholy day, 

Alone, alone! 
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All vainly down the dry and dusty street, 

The livelong day I gaze thy form to meet; 

And ceaseless listen to each passing tread 
Until night closes and tlie last hath sped ; 

Then sadly turn away again and weep, 

In the dull grief that cannot rest nor sleep, 

Alone, alone! 


FAIRIES. 

BY NELLIE. 

Don’t tell me there’s no fairies in this lovely world of 
ours. 

I ’ve wandered through their elfin shade, I ’ve sat within 
their bowers— 

I’ve listened to their witching spells, and watched their 
graceful play, 

And heard their rippling laughter, as they chased dull 
care away. 

I’ve heard their patt’ring footsteps, as they tripped 
among the leaves, 

Or danced upon the house-roof, hopping from the mossy 
eaves. 

I’ve seen their bright eyes glisten, as they peeped from 
out a flower, 

Where they’d hid, to hear the comments people made 
upon “the shower.” 

Another band of fairies often fan my glowing cheek, 

Steal o’er my brow, toss back my hair with many a 
playful freak, 

And whisper through the lattice, and breathe o’er the 
silken strings 

Of the harp I’ve strung on purpose to entrap their flut¬ 
tering wings. 

Now, they rush pell-mell upon me, putting out the 
flickering ray 

Of my lamp, and tipping over my beautiful bouquet, 

And, whisking all my papers in confusion o’er the 
floor, 

Troop out in mimic rage, as they slam my parlor door. 

Then, softly stealing round, they creep through the open 
blind ; 

And, attracted by a rustle, I turn a glance behind, 

When I’m greeted by caresses, and they whisper, “ ’Twas 
but play,” 

And I “make up” with the fairies who scared my Muse 
away. 

Then there are sprites who linger among the flowers at 
ease, 

Or ride forth for an airing on some light-winged elfin 
breeze. 

So deep in love they are, though, they only sigh and 
prate 

Of the sweetness of the blossom, who mourns her absent 
mate. 

Oh, there are many fairies flitting ever round our way ,* 

They slide down on the moonbeams, they dance upon 
the spray, 

They wander through the valleys, they shout among 
the hills, 

They mourn along the wild blast, they go laughing 
down the rills. 
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Wherever there is beauty, music, poetry, or love, 

Or aught of which dull, prosy folks can never quite ap¬ 
prove, 

Be sure some airy spirit led your fancy in its flight, 

And taught you to love every joy as an embodied sprite. 


PATIENCE. 

BY BEATA 

“ I would I were an uncaged bird, 

To find my home in greenwood wild, 

Where noises rude are never heard, 

But nature whispers to her child. 

And there upon the topmost spray, 

Which gently bends, light zephyrs greeting, 

To welcome the first blush of day, 

A cheerful song its advent greeting. 

Rich, j uicy berries, ripe and red, 

For food would there provided be, 

And verdant moss so thickly spread, 

On which to trip right merrily. 

I weary of this daily strife ; 

Now but the shadow of to-morrow. 

Oh, give me freedom, give me life! 

Which neither dulness knows, nor sorrow. 

I would I were yon uncaged bird, 

Which finds its home in greenwood wild; 

Where only nature’s voice is heard, 

And God is near his lowliest child.” 

Peace, son of toil! thy life was lent 
Some glorious purpose to fulfil; 

Be faithful, and when life is spent, 

Then shalt thou have thy will. 

No wild bird on triumphant wing 
Shall swiftly, lightly soar as thou, 

When upward, upward thou shalt spring, 

“A new name” set upon thy brow. 

And when thou ’st gained the golden street, 
And heard, and joined the song divine, 

Earth’s brightest bowers, however sweet, 

Shall claim no wish, no thought of thine. 


A VALENTINE. 

BY MARY E. NEALY. 

As the sparkling wavelet tripping 
O’er the rocks in playful glee, 

As the joyous sunlight, tipping 
With bright hues the dark old tree, 

As the moon’s soft splendor streaming 
O’er the dark and trembling sea— 

Light, bright light through darkness beaming ? 
Is thy smile, dear one, to me. 

But, as on those wavelets gliding 
Leave the rocks to weep and mourn 
As the golden sunbeam hiding 
Leaves the tree of beauty shorn, 

As the gentle moon declining 

Leaves old ocean’s breast forlorn, 

So my heart is ever pining, 

When by fate from thee I’m torn. 
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Enigmas. 


OUT IN THE SNOW. 

BY F. H. STAUFFER. 

Ah, few tears will be shed 
For the woman found dead 
In that shivering bed, 

Out in the snow! 

How those stony eyes stare! 

And the sleet falling there 
Has silvered her hair— 

Out in the snow ! 

Hid she moan, did she weep, 

In that stillness of sleep, 

In the white drifts so deep, 

Out in the snow ? 

There ’s a babe on her breast! 

It has gone to its rest, 

Oh, how supremely blest 
Out in the snow ! 

Ah, God knows what right is ! 
The dreary the night is, 

And touching the sight is, 

Out in the snow ! 

No more will she borrow 
Faint hope from the morrow, 

Nor sigh in her sorrow, 

Out in the snow. 


TO A. M. F. 

BY ANNA. 

I wish, but oli, I dare not say 
The warmest wish I feel for thee; 

I wish thine hours may float as gay 
As sunbeams on the dark blue sea. 

I need not ask thy form more fair, 

Thine eye more full of sympathy ; 
Thine own sweet smile that lingers there 
Forbids the heedless wish for thee. 

I only wish thee brighter years: 

A bosom free from every sorrow— 

A cheek unblanched by darkening tears— 
A smile for every opening morrow. 


WINTER SONG. 

BY KELWAY. 

He has marshalled his legions of conquering cold ; 

He has kinged the mighty zone; 

He has ravaged the woods, and chained the streams, 
And has built him a crystal throne. 

But the wood shall wake, 

And the chains shall break, 

And his throne shall quake 
, And fall! 

He has laid the Spring-queen in her shroud— 

For he deems that she is dead— 

And has bound a crown of royal gems 
Upon his withered head. 

But Spring shall wake, 

And his limbs shall shake, 

And his crown shall break 

And fall! 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE, ENIGMA, AND RIDDLE 
IN JANUARY NUMBER. 

1. Night (Knight) Cap. 2. The letter E. 3. Key. 


CHARADE. 

4. 

Mr/nFs a contest sought by mau 
Since this moving world began ; 

My next in Dian’s silvery beam, 

Or in dunce’s cap is seen ; 

My third we ’ll seek in distant lands 
Or California’s golden sands ; 

My vrfiole ’s a merry, sportive play, 
When boy and girl make holiday. 

But happiness was born a twin, 

So sayi. immortal bard ; 

My comrade’s name you now must win, 
Nor think my meaning hard ; 

Recall the Tyrian looms, and try 
To cut my wings, or I shall fly 
Far from the ken of mortal men. 


RIDDLE. 

5. 

Round is my shape, my size as broad as long, 

Firm is my basis, and my nerves are strong ; 

With double breast, and buttons round my waist, 
With hoops and loops, and stays and laces graced: 
The colors, titles, and the arms I bear, 

Blazon my fame, and speak my character. 

Ten thousand vassals at my levee stand, 

Come when I call, and move at my command. 

By me inspired, men keep or break the peace; 

I fire their rage, or make their fury cease. 

Myself obnoxious to a tyrant's will, 

Who wreaks unpitied vengeance on me still; 
Racking my limbs, he turns me o’er and o’er, 

He lugs my ears, and thumps me till I roar. 


MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA. 

I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 8, 6, 3, 14, in Geometry, is length without breadth 
or thickness. 

My 13, 4, 12, 9, is that part of a quantity as, when mul¬ 
tiplied into itself a certain number of times, produces 
the quantity. 

My 8, 11, 5, 15, 7, is a truth employed in demonstrating 
a theorem, or solving a problem. 

My 9, 10, 14, 4, 13, 11, 5, is also a truth in Geometry 
made evident by demonstration. 

My 6, 3, 11, 13, 9, 2, 7, is that property in Mechanics 
relating to the continuance of a body either in rest or 
motion. 

My 1, 7, 13, 13, 7, is a long measure for cloth in Spain 
and Portugal. 

My 13, 7, 9, 2, 12, is the relation one quantity bears to 
another in respect to magnitude. 

My 7, 13, 14, 7, in Geometry, is the superficial contents 
of any figure. 

My 15, 14, 9, 13, 11, is the French unit of length. 

My whole is a rule in algebra for finding the ?ith power 
of any equation 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1.—We give a charming design of the 
graceful mob cap, once more so fashionable for 
the opera or concert. The materials are rich 
black velvet, pink silk, and tliulle. The silk 
is drawn, and finished by blush roses without 
foliage ; the same flowers shade the face, loop¬ 
ing back the blonde barbe. 


Fig. 2.—Fanchon night-cap, in cambric or 
linen lawn; a graceful and comfortable shape, 
easily made. The scallop and dot are of ordi¬ 
nary needle-work. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Different styles of under¬ 
sleeves, intended for winter wear; the sleeve, 
itself, is of black Brussels net; the stripes and 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 5. 
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points of neat bugle velvet ribbon ; the cuffs 
are of black velvet ornamented with bugles. 
In Fig. 4, the cuff has a heading of black lace. 




Fig. 5.—Cape or fichu for evening-dress ; the 
diamond-shaped lines are of extremely narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
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KNITTED KIGrOLETTE; OK, WINTER HEADDRESS. 


Materials.— -Four-thread Berlin wool, white 
and any bright color; about thirty-six skeins of 
white, and twenty-four of colored, will be re¬ 
quired ; ivory knitting-needles No. 8; a skein of 
purse-silk to match the colored wool will also 
be required. 

Cast on with the white wool two hun¬ 
dred stitches, and do twelve rows, knit¬ 
ting and purling them alternately. The 
thirteenth, which will be a knitted row, 
must be done thus : Knit 2, * m 1, k 21, 

* repeat to the end. Purl the next row, 
knit the following, and purl the next. 

The seventeenth, knit 1, m 1, k 2 t, * 
repeat to the end. Purl the next row, 
knit the following, and purl the next. 

Join on the colored wool. With a finer 
knitting-needle, take up the loops of the 
sixth row, on the wrong side, and, with 
every stitch of the next row, take off 
also one of these loops. Purl the next 
row, and then do a stripe of Pyrenees dia¬ 
mond-knitting, about three inches wide. 

Pyrenees Diamond-Knitting is done 
thus: ls£ row . * m 1, si 1, k 2, pass the 
slip-stitch over, * repeat to the end. 2c/, 

4th, and 6ih rows purled. 

3 d. Knit 2, * m 1, si 1, k 2, pass the 
slip* stitch over, * repeat as often as pos¬ 
sible, and then knit the remainder. 

5 th. Knit 1, * m 1, si 1, lc 2, pass the 
slip-stitch over, * repeat to the end, when 
knit 2. 

These six rows form one complete pattern, 
and must be repeated. 

When sufficient is done, join on the white 
wool, and repeat backwards the white part. 
The first white row should be a purled one, 
and after three you do the open row; after 
three more the next, then six, after which join 
on to the loops of the first white row after the 
colored stripe ; then do sufficient alternate purl¬ 
ing and knitting to meet the other side, and so 
entirely line the open part. The two edges of 
the white, the casting-on and casting-off rows, 
must be run evenly together, and the ends 
drawn up, ready for the tassels. 

The back of the rigolette is something in the 
form of a half-handkerchief. W T ith the white 
wool, cast on one hundred stitches, and do the 
first part with six only, instead of twelve rows. 
You then, with the first colored row, join on 
the casting-on loops. The lest is done in the 
Pyrenees diamond-knitting, with colored wool, 

14* 



decreasing the stitch at the end of each of the 
first twenty rows, and then two stitches each 
time, until you have done enough to fall from 
the crown of the head down to the neck. Sew 
this to the front, rather full. 

The rigolette is trimmed with velvet balls, 
made by winding a sufficient number of strands 
of wool, of both colors, into a large skein, and 
tying them securely, half an inch apart, with 
No. 2 cotton; then cut the wool, equidistant 
between every two ties ; and, if required, shave 
the balls to make them even—this, however, 
ought not to be needed. Small balls, for the 
trimmings, want about fifty strands, and half 
as many again for the tassels. They are strung 
on the crochet-silk, from point to point round 
the face, so that one ball rests opposite every 
alternate point. The back and otheu* edge of 
the front have them festooned, five on every 
string. A knot is made on the silk, before 
each ball is put on, to prevent it from slipping. 
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The tassels in the engraving are of three 
strands, with four balls on each; but if there 
were four, and all drawn through a larger one 
for a heading, it would be still handsomer. 

- 4 # ♦ » »- 

KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

MISTLETOE AND ITS BERRIES. 

Make the berries in white China silk, ex¬ 
actly like those of the Holly ; the little spot at 
the top brown instead of black ; no stem. 

Leaf. —Two needles, No. 19.—Cast on three 
stitches with green wool or silk of a very yel¬ 
lowish shade. Knit four ribbed* rows, make 
one stitch at the beginning of each of the two 
following rows, then four ribbed rows without 
increase, and two with increase at the begin¬ 
ning ; repeat this once more. You have then 
nine stitches on the needle. Work four rib¬ 
bed rows and two rows, decreasing one stitch 
at the beginning of these two last rows ; re¬ 
peat four ribbed rows without decreasing, and 
two decreasing rows till five stitches only re¬ 
main, then work two rows without decreasing, 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of the 
following row, and cast off the next row. Take 
a piece of the common green wire used by 
artificial flower-makers, and sew it neatly 
round the leaf. 

Then take a piece of wire, cover the middle 
about the length of half an inch with a lighter 
shade of the same wool; fold the wire in two, 
twist some wool round the top so as to make 
a kind of little knob, place it between two 
leaves, fasten them face to face ; add to the 
stem a bit of spring wire about two or three 
inches long ; give the stem its proper thick¬ 
ness with a little cotton wool, and cover it with 
green wool. Four or five sprays like this, on 
the top of a common stem, with two berries, 
back to back, in the centre, make a pretty 
bough. 

THE YEW AND ITS BERRIES. 

Berries. —As they have a kind of waxy ap¬ 
pearance, it is preferable to make them always 
in wool; but if the leaves were made of fine 
chenille, instead of wool, a branch of yew with 
its berries would be a very handsome ornament 
for a winter bonnet. 

Cast on nine stitches on three needles (No. 
20) ; three stitches on each needle, with drab 
Berlin wool split in two ; knit one plain round, 
fasten on a bright pinkish scarlet shade of Ber¬ 
lin wool split, work one more plain round ; in 

* Ribbing is made by knitting alternately one plain 
and one purled stitch ; every row is alike. 


the next, increase one stitch at the beginning 
of every needle ; knit four or five plain rounds 
and cast off all the stitches. Cover a piece of 
leto, or very fine wire, with the thread of the 
same scarlet wool; sew this round the scarlet 
edge of the little cup just made ; when the two 
ends of the wire meet, continue to sew one of 
them round the edge so as to bring it exactly 
opposite to the other ; turn down both ends in¬ 
side the cup, make a little ball of drab Berlin 
wool, or cotton wool covered with drab silk, 
about the size of a young green pea; place it 4 
in the scarlet cup, gather the drab stitches; 
twist the wires together to make a stem, and 
cover it with green wool. 

Leaves. —If chenille is used, as it can be pro¬ 
cured stiffened with wire, it will be sufficient 
to fold the chenille in two for each leaf, and tie 
one leaf alternately on each side of the branch ; 
after ten or twelve leaves place one berry, 
and begin another similar bough. The boughs 
are afterwards added together in the same 
manner as the leaves have been, that is to say, 
one at the top, and the others alternately on 
each side of the branch. 

If Berlin wool is used for the leaves, cover 

with green wool, split a few inches of the finest 

0 

leto that you can find; take a piece of Berlin 
wool, not split, of bright, though rather deep 
shade of green ; place it across your leto near one 
end of it; twist the leto tight two or three times, 
cut the shortest end close to the twist, turn 
down both ends of the Berlin wool along the re¬ 
maining leto, fasten both Berlin wool and leto 
together to a piece of wire, with a thread of 
brown half twist silk split in two, and continue 
as directed for the branch of chenille leaves. 

- - 

LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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MACAROON PATCHWORK IN SILK AND 

VELVET. 

(See engraving, page 106.) 

Amongst the most amusing of the labors of 
the needle, that of patchwork will, by many 
ladies, be accepted as the first. It offers great 
variety in its progress, producing many striking 
effects by means of exercising taste in all its . 
combinations. In fact, this parqueterie of the 
Work-Table requires more of the qualities of 
the artist than might once have been imagined. 
It demands a knowledge of the power of form 
and the value of color. Patchwork is not now 
what it was a few centuries ago. It has passed 
through many phases of improvement, and we 
have much pleasure in introducing another to 
the notice of our subscribers, which certainly 
enhances the value of these productions. That 
which will be seen in our illustration is called 


the Macaroon Patchwork. It is made up of two 
shapes, independently of the round of velvet 
from which it receives its title. The arrange¬ 
ment of color must depend upon individual 
taste, but the depth of shade must be carefully 
remembered. The interior square must be of 
a neutral tint, half of the side pieces light, the 
other half dark, or black, which last has a very 
good effect. The round, or macaroon of velvet, 
must be laid upon the central square of silk 
before it is tacked on to its paper shape, which 
is done by passing the needle through the cen¬ 
tre, and making a long overcast-stitch, which 
reaches to the outer rim, repeating this so as to 
form as many divisions as appear in our illus¬ 
tration. This is to be done in deep maize-color, 
or scarlet silk. When completed, this silk 
patchwork will be found to produce an excel¬ 
lent effect for cushions, table-covers, and various 
other articles. 


4 o » » 


ORNAMENTED HYACINTH-GLASS. 



Materials. —No. 20 cotton; two nails 
of Penelope canvas, that which mea¬ 
sures nine double threads to the inch ; 
two skeins of bright green wool; a rug 
needle; two ounces of thick, short white 
bugles; a little gum-water, fine camel’s 
hair brush, and ink in which a little loaf- 
sugar has been dissolved. 

Trace off the shape of the 
leaf on to paper, cut round this 
outline, place it straight on the 
canvas, and, with brush and ink, 
trace round the outside of the 
paper pattern, each leaf separate . 

Four of these leaves will be re¬ 
quired. Now, with green wool, run 
round the outline round finely. 

Overcast this outline exactly as 
if it were muslin. To sew on the 
bugles, use the No. 20 cotton 
doubled. Begin at the left hand 
side of leaf, at the point, and sew 
on a row of bugles, which should be sewed on 
in that manner that, when looking on the 
wrong side, the cotton shall lie in a slanting 
direction. When one row is finished, slip the 
needle under the canvas, bring it out at a row 
of threads directly under the first row, and 
even with the first bugle that was sewed on. 
When the four leaves are filled, turn the work 
on the wrong side ; slightly nail it on to a piece 


of wood, then gum it on the back, and, when 
dry, cut round the outline which was overcast; 
sew the two stems together, as in engraving. 

For the Circle to which the Leaves are to 
be Sewed. —Cut a circle in stiff card-board, the 
size of the bottom of the hyacinth-glass ; cover 
it with colored cambric, just as a small pin¬ 
cushion would be covered; then sew on the 
leaves as in engraving. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


WATCH-CASE IN CHENILLE. 



Materials. —Chenille, light green, shaded green, deep 
scarlet, and crimson. 

Make a frame, the shape of the pattern given, 
of iron wire, covered neatly with silk or wor¬ 
sted. Now take the shaded green chenille, and 
pass it over the leaves from left to right, and 
back, till it is all covered; then make an edge 
to each leaf of the light green chenille, cover 
the loop at the top and the three stems with the 
green chenille. Make the three upper petals of 
the flower of the scarlet chenille, and the three 
lower ones of the crimson. Make three or four 
pistils of the light green chenille and fasten 
them to the heart of the flower, letting them 
fall on the crimson petal. A fine white chenille 
should be tacked carefully to the edge of each 
petal, to mark the separations. A gilt hook to 
hold the watch finishes this case. 




BASKET IN CROCHET AND BEADS. 



Materials .—Crimson wool, gray wool, and white glass 
beads threaded on crimson purse silk. 

Knit the basket in plain crochet stitch, and 
stiffen by running in fine wire at the top and 
bottom. After it is finished, trim with the 
beads, put on in bars, loops, and tassels, in the 
pattern given in the engraving. 


Fig. 1. 




■j 


Fig. 2 

cz 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 

PAPER. 

The following tools will be found necessary 
for making boxes and other kinds of fancy paper 
or pasteboard ornaments: A parallel ruler, with 
a small wheel at each end, which may be pur¬ 
chased at any mathematical instrument maker’s 
—a flat ruler, with brass-bound edges, to pre¬ 
vent its being notched when cut against—a 

carpenter’s square (Fig. 1), 
the sides of* which e, f are 
rectangular; consequently, by 
placing the side f against any 
straight line, and ruling an¬ 
other with the side e , two 
sides of a square are produced; by reversing 
its position, ruling as before, a square may be 
formed with very little trouble ; inches and 
their usual subdivisions should be marked on 
the side e . To rule parallel lines, a 
T square (Fig. 2) will also be found 
of considerable utility. For this pur¬ 
pose, the paper should be fastened to 
a drawing-board, and the top part of 
the ruler placed against the edge of 
the board; the lines are then to be 
ruled by the side of the long part of 
the instrument, and, if it be carefully moved 
along the drawing-board, the lines will be 
parallel. Much of the trouble occasioned by 
using a parallel ruler may thus be avoided ; it 
is requisite, however, to observe that the paper 
is fixed square on the board. Instead of the 
common clasp-penknives, which are apt to slip 
and shut suddenly, when used to cut paste¬ 
board, we recommend knives of different dimen¬ 
sions and of various degrees of strength. For 
the smaller sizes, the blade should be 
immovable. The most convenient 
shape is indicated by Fig. 3. In cut¬ 
ting pasteboard or paper, the ruler, 
which is used to guide the knife, 
should be pressed evenly and firmly 
on the paper ; the blade must be car¬ 
ried as close to the ruler as possible, 
care being at the same time taken not 
to injure its edge. A pair of compasses having 
a movable leg, with pencil, steel ruling-pen, 
and knife to fix in, are essential implements. 
The knife is used for cutting out circles, so as 
to avoid the unevenness generally occasioned 
by scissors. A crimping-machine, which is 
formed of a block of brass, fluted on one side, 


Fig. 3. 
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with a roller of the same width and with the 
same sized flutes, to match the block, will be 
found exceedingly useful. In using it, place 
the paper, or whatever you wish to crimp, on 
the block, then press and turn the roller over 
it by the handles. A drawing-board, made of 
wood well-seasoned and securely clamped at 
the edges to prevent it from warping, punches, 
of different forms aud sizes, for making holes, 
a pair of small pincers, a file, and brass pins 
for fixing the paper on the drawing-board when 
not strained, will also be found necessary. 

PASTEBOARD BOXES. 

As the forms of all sorts of fancy ornaments 
may be infinitely varied, we shall merely give 
examples of general principles, leaving their 
application, in a great degree, to the taste of 
our fair readers. To make a square box, draw 
the shape of the bottom the size the box is in- 

t 

tended to be ; and for the sides, draw lines 
parallel to the bottom, at the distance of the 
inteuded depth (Fig. 4) ; the corners should 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5 



be cut as shown by the dotted lines; - the lines 
of the bottom, on the edges intended to be out¬ 
ward, should be cut half through the paste- 

^ * 

board, and turned up at right angles to the 
bottom; they are then to be pasted to a strip 
of pasteboard about half an inch deeper than 
the box. The lid is made exactly in the same 
way as the box itself, with the exception of 
the inner piece of pasteboard. The edges of 
the top are to be joined by fixing narrow ribbon 
on them with gum ; and, for the sake of uni¬ 
formity, ribbon of a similar color should be 
gummed round the edges of the lower part. 
The top and sides may be decorated with 
drawings (Fig. 5), and the corners and edges 
bound with strips of colored paper, instead of 
ribbon. 

Strictly speaking, all kinds of boxes ought 
to be made on a block of wood of the shape 
they are intended to be—the block should be 
introduced before the sides are turned up, which 
must then be gummed or pasted together, and 
the whole bound and left to dry on the block— 
but, by care and delicate handling, the absolute 
necessity of blocks may be superseded. 


THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 

# 

RECEIPTS. 

1. Very Small Chain .—4 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 
oz. bobbins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 24 mould; 
plait No. 1. 

2. Small Chain .—4 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. 
bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 25 mould; plait 
No. 1. 

3. Chain .—4 strands; 50 hairs; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 6 oz. balance; No. 12 mould; plait No. 1. 

4. Chain .—8 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 6 oz. balance ; No. 18 mould ; plaits No. 
2 or 3. 

5. Chain .—8 strands ; 100 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 

bins ; 8 oz. balance ; No. 20 mould ; plaits No. 
2 or 3. ' 

6. Small Chain .—8 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 oz. 
bobbins ; 4 oz. balance; No. 24 mould; plaits 
No. 2 or 3. 

7. Small Chain .—8 strands ; 6 hairs ; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 2 oz. balance ; No. 21 mould; plait 
No. 4. 

8. Chain .—8 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 18 mould ; plait No. 4. 

9. Chain .—16 strands ; 20 hairs; 2 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 8 oz. balance ; No. 13 mould ; plait No. 5. 

10. Chain .—16 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 17 mould; plait No. 5. 

11. Fine Chain .—16 strands ; 5 hairs ; 1 oz. 
bobbins; 4 oz. balance ; No. 20 mould; plait 
No. 5. 

12. Chain .—8 strands ; 100 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 12 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 oz. bobbins ; 15 
oz. balance ; No. 12 mould; plait No. 6. 

13. Chain .—8 strands ; 45 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 12 strands ; 15 hairs ; 2 oz. bobbins ; 12 
oz. balance ; No. 13 mould; plait No. 6. 

14. Chain .—8 strands ; 60 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 12 strands ; 5 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 10 
oz. balance ; No. 14 mould ; plait No. 6. 

15. Bracelet of 5 Pieces , Plaited .—10 strands ; 

50 hairs; 3 oz. bobbins; 7 oz. balance ; No. 7 
mould; plait No. 7, 8, or 9. * 

16. Fine Chain .—10 strands ; 4 hairs ; half 
oz. bobbins ; 1 oz. balance; No. 23 mould; 
plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

17. Albert Chain .—10 strands ; 100 hairs ; 3 
bobbins ; 8 oz. balance ; No. 10 mould; plait 
No. 7, 8, or 9. 

18. Albert Chain .—10 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 
oz. bobbins ; 5 oz. balance ; No. 9 mould ; plait 
No. 7, 8, or 9. 

19. Small Albert Chain .—10 strands ; 30 hairs ; 
2 oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 14 mould; 
plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 
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A WINTER CUFF.—NETTING. 



Materials .—Green Shetland wool, also a small quan¬ 
tity of white ; one yard and a half of narrow green sarse¬ 
net ribbon ; small silk buttons of the same shade as the 

green wool. Two meshes ; one bone this-size ; 

one round steel mesh, this O size» a steel needle. 

Net with the green wool and round mesh, on 
a foundation thread, 96 stitches ; net to and 
fro for four rows, then one row with the bone 
mesh, five rows with round, one row with flat 
mesh, five rows with round, one row with flat 
mesh, then ten rows with round ; then net on 
twelve stitches, decreasing a stitch every row, 
to form the point. There will be eight of these 
points. Net a second piece with the round 
mesh, beginning with 96 stitches. Net four¬ 
teen rows ; then form the points as before* 


With a Berlin wool needle and the white wool 
make an edge of loops, taking each stitch that 
was missed at the end of the rows and working 
in buttonhole-stitch, leaving a loop between ; 
then make a second row on this by working 
two stitches round each white loop, making a 
twisted and firm edge. Place this last piece at 
the back of the other, so that the points appear 
above it. Run a green wool through its first 
row, and one of the other piece alternately, and 
net two white rows at the edge of the wide 
piece next the hand; run the ribbon through 
the large rows, two stitches over and under, 
and tie the small bows in the centre. Sew on 
a button and loop at the wrist. 
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THE MALTESE CKOSS. 
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This cross is one of the most elegant in cha¬ 
racter of all those which have become estab¬ 
lished as recognized insignia of person, country, 
office, or destination. We have given it a place 
in our Work-Table illustrations at the request 
of a subscriber, and also believing that it may 
have many useful applications. It is quite ap¬ 
propriate for the centre of a book-cover of any 
devotional or theological class, or for a Bible- 
mark. For the first-mentioned purpose it may 
be worked in either gold, steel, or white beads, 
in the following manner: Cut out the shape in 
white perforated cardboard, tack it on to the 
proper place in the velvet, and work a bead on 
every stitch, merely using the precaution in the 
first instance of selecting the beads to match 
the size of the perforations in the cardboard. 
This centre, with any very simple pattern as a 
border, if only a little chain first threaded and 
then fastened down upon the velvet edge, makes 
a really elegant book-cover. The Bible-mark 
may be worked in the same way, or it may be 
done in beads, on canvas, with a ground in 
Berlin wool. When this is the case, it must he 
fastened on to the ribbon with a double row of 


beads all round, and a deep fringe attached. 
Either of these modes may be applied to other 
purposes with very good effect. 

- <•»»#■ >- 

BABY’S SHOE. 

The following instructions for working a ba¬ 
by’s shoe in crochet and wool will be found 
perfectly easy, as well as an extremely good 
shape :— 

Make a chain of twenty loops, turn, making 
two stitches in the first loop, work to the end in 
single crochet, making two stitches in the last 
loop as well as at the first. Work ten rows, 
taking up the back stitch of the last row ; in¬ 
crease every row at the end, which will form 
the toe of the hoot, but only increasing five rows 
at the other end. Work four rows with four¬ 
teen loops, still increasing; this forms half of 
the shoe. Then work four more rows, decreas¬ 
ing in the same proportion ; this forms the front 
of the shoe. The other side now remains to he 
worked to the same measurement, still contin¬ 
uing to decrease, so that both halves shall be 
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exactly the same. When this shoe shape is 
finished, it is folded down the centre and sewn 
up from the toe to the heel. This will form the 
sole as well as the upper part. To form it into 
the hoot shape, if required, work one row of 
chain all round the top. In this row, chain 
three and loop in every other stitch of the last 


row. Repeat as many rows of the same as will 
be sufficient to form the upper part of the boot 
or sock. A narrow ribbon is inserted in and 
out round the top of the shoe part, and tied 
with a bow in the front. The same plan of 
forming the boot may be adopted either for 
knitting, tricot, or crochet. 




FANCY CROCHET. 













fry 



LAMP MAT IN CROCHET. 

■ 

The centre piece is knit of scar¬ 
let worsted, with the dark parts 
in black. When finished, fasten 
off strongly, leaving along thread. 
Make the medallions of green 
worsted, with black bars, knitting 
the edge in long loops, which cut 
through to make the fringe. Sew 
the medallions finely with the long 
thread to the centre piece. 
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AETICLES FOR THE KITCHEN. 

We continue our illustrated list of articles tliat are 
wanted for a kitchen. 



Double Skillet for Boiling Milk. 

With this the milk cannot he scorched or burnt. A 
very useful article. 



Botary Egg Beater . 



Oval Melon Mould for Boiling Hound Melon Mould 
Puddings . for Boiling Puddings. 



Moulds for Blancmange , Jelly , etc. 

These drawings are made from articles that can be 
furnished by Messrs. E. W. Carryl & Co., 714 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


FRYING OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

This method of cooking is universally adopted among 
all classes and in all nations where iron vessels are to 
be obtained. The frying-pan should be in some measure 
proportioned to the size of the article to be fried. 

Fat of some kind is essential to frying, and it may be 
either olive oil , or lard , or bacon-fat , or clarified drip¬ 
ping , or suet , or butter , or even the skimmings of the 
stockpot. Olive oil requires great care in its use, being 
very apt to burn. Lard and butter answer well for any 
purpose, as do stiet and dripping, or even the skimmings 
when clarified, the proper mode of doing which will be 
given in the next paragraph. 

To Clarify Dripping or Skimmings. —Put either into 
a clean saucepan over a stove, hot plate, or small fire. 
Melt it very slowly, and skim till quite clear at the 
upper part; let it just boil for a second, then strain it 
through a sieve, and let it get cold. There will always 
be more or less watery gravy at the bottom, but the 
upper part will be clear fat, free from admixture with 
any other matter, and quite good enough for any ordi¬ 
nary fryings or for basting meat. 

To Clarify Lard or Suet. —The kidney-fat of either 
animal must be cut into small pieces, and must then be 
put into a water-bath, or in a cool oven, or on a very 
cool hot-plate or stove. The slightest increase of tem¬ 
perature more than sufficient to liquefy the fat gives a 
taste of burning, which is not pleasant. If there is no 
water-bath at hand, an earthenware jar, immersed in a 
saucepan of water, and covered over with a saucepan- 
lid, answers all the purpose. Whichever plan is adopted, 
the process must be very slow, as the cells in which the 
fat lies take a long time to empty themselves. When the 
lumps have shrunk almost to nothing, strain the whole 
through a sieve, and increase the heat a little for the re¬ 
maining portion, the water-bath not being sufficient to 
extract all the fat. Keep this last part separate, as it is 
only fit for frying, and not for pastry. Tie down the 
jar when cold, and either suet or lard will then keep a 
long time. 

The Fire for Frying should be clear of black coals, 
and consequently of blaze, but only just burnt up, and 
there should be a good light above, for the cook to judge 
by the eye of the progress of her cookery. Care must, 
of course, be taken not to set fire to the fat. 

In Frying , first heat the pan and the fat in it till it 
has ceased to hiss or “spit,” and will immediately turn 
brown a small piece of bread. Then put the article in 
on the bottom, and turn it as soon as the under side is 
brown, turning it back again to complete the process. 
Many articles are put into the frying-pan without any 
preparation beyond reducing them to a proper thick¬ 
ness ; but others are coated with bread-crumb, which is 
made to adhere by white of egg. In the French plan, 
there is little or no necessity for turning, and, after in¬ 
troducing the wire-lining and properly heating the fat, 
the article to be fried is smoothly dropped in, and suffered 
to remain quietly until it is quite brown enough, when 
it is removed by the wire-lining and drained over the 
pan for about half a minute. In any case where bread¬ 
crumb is used, and especially in frying fish, the oil or 
fat remaining should be imbibed either by blotting- 
paper or a clean white cloth, changing these until they 
are not stained ; but if the oil or fat is hot enough, it 
runs off so completely while in the wire that nothing is 
left behind. 

To Fry Steaks or Chops. —Let the steaks be cut from 
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the rump in rather tliin layers, and the chops be as 
usual ; then fry in ]ard or dripping, turning them re¬ 
peatedly until done. When ready, keep them hot in a 
dish by the fire, while making the gravy, which is done 

as follows : Pour off as much of the fat as possible, but 

* 

leaving behind all the gravy, or colored part—there 
must be, at least, altogether two tablespoonfuls of gravy, 
or gravy and fat; thicken this with a tablespoonful of 
flour, stirred into it dry; put the pan on the fire, and 
brown it slightly, then add a tablespoonful of catsup— 
mushroom or walnut—or a little of mixed pickle chopped 
up, pepper and salt slightly, and reduce to a proper de¬ 
gree of thickness by adding hot water by degrees. Large 
onions sliced are sometimes fried with beef-steaks, or 
pickled mushrooms, and served with them, in which 
case they are taken out with the steaks, and the sauce 
made afterwards in the same way as above. If onions 
or mushrooms are not liked, it is usual to garnish with 
scraped horseradish or pickles. 

Sausages require rather a different management, to 
prevent their bursting, in which case there would be a 
loss by the escape of their contents ; and if it is avoided, 
it is clear that a great saving is effected. Pricking with 
a needle or fork will have that effect; but it lets out their 
gravy, and is, therefore, to be avoided. The way to 
dress them is to put them into a frying-pan, with the 
fat all cold, then keep gently shaking the pan every half 
minute, so as to change the position of the sausages, and 
to heat them gradually, by which the bursting will be 
prevented. If the French method is adopted, they must 
be pricked, and then will certainly taste very crisp; but 
they will be too much soaked with oil for most palates, 
and will have lost their peculiar flavor in great measure. 
A toast should be fried with them, putting it in only for 
a few minutes towards the last, and they are served 
upon it. 

Qidlets are cut from a leg of veal, about a third of an 
inch thick, and of such a size as may be preferred. Fry 
them in plenty of hot lard or dripping, and turn them 
quickly. Before putting them into the pan, they are to 
be coated evenly with white of egg well beaten, using an 
egg-brush, and then dipping them in finely-powdered 
stale bread-crumb. They should be fried a delicate brown, 
and carefully drained from the fat. For gravy, some 
other meat must be had recourse to, as there is too little 
from veal in the frying-pan to make it of. The bone 
taken out of the fillet, with part of the knuckle, will 
boil down and make a good stock, browning it in the 
usual way, and flavoring with a little mushroom cat¬ 
sup and other sauce, adding also a sprig of lemon-thyme 
and a blade of mace. Some fresh parsley should be fried 
quite crisp after the cutlets are done, and laid on the 
top ; and it is usual to fry with them some thin slices of 
ham or bacon rolled, which are put round the dish, the 
gravy being poured into it, but not over the cutlets. 

Sweetbreads are fried exactly like cutlets. 

3Iutton and Lamb Cutlets are fried with the bread¬ 
crumb, just like the veal cutlets. 

Pork Chops are best fried in the French fashion, when, 
however, they require a made gravy. When this is not 
at hand, keep back the last spoonful of the lard, and use 
this as described for steaks or chops, adding a chopped 
onion and a tcaspoonful of mustard to the flour, and a 
tablespoonful of sauce or pickle to the water. 

A COMMUNICATION FROM AUNT DEBORAH. 

I bare say many ladies will set me down for a very 
plain and old-fashioned person, when I say that, for 


cleansing and softening the skin, the most simple and 
the most useful articles are soft water and soap, followed 
by the use of a coarse cloth. Rain-water is the best, 
but most water maybe rendered sufficiently soft by put¬ 
ting into it a small pinch of the washing or bleaching 
powders now so much in use. Soap, in addition to a 
proper proportion of alkali, should contain so much 
oily matter as may mechanically soften the skin and 
promote its smoothness. I will furnish a receipt or two 
for the manufacture of suitable soap, or wash-balls, 
though good almond or Castile soap will generally an¬ 
swer the purpose. The process will be rendered still 
more easy and pleasant, if lukewarm water be used in¬ 
stead of cold, but a final rinsing in cold water will be 
an improvement. 

A cheap and simple cosmetic has been used by many 
with great success, and is said to impart delicate softness 
and whiteness to the hands. It is made as follows: 
Take half a pound of soft soap, and melt it over a slow 
fire, with a gill of sweet oil; add half a teacupful of 
fine sand, and stir the mixture together until cold. Sea- 
sand sifted is the best, when it can be obtained. 

Another useful article may be made by scraping and 
melting down some white curd soap, and stirring into 
it, while warm, an equal quantity of sea-sand. Put it, 
while warm, into square moulds, or form it into balls 
or cakes, and set them in a dark place to dry gradually. 

An excellent soap may be made by scraping and melt¬ 
ing down some white curd soap, and adding to it some 
almond paste. The almonds should first be bleached, 
and then beaten into a smooth paste, with a small por¬ 
tion of white of egg, and as much rose-water and half 
its quantity of spirits of wine as will give the paste a 
proper consistency. Mix this with the melted soap in 
the proportion of one-fourth. 

A pot pourri, as it is called, if properly made up, 
forms an elegant and beautiful perfume, though it costs 
some months to complete. You should begin it while 
the violets are in bloom, as they add greatly to its excel¬ 
lence. There are, however, plenty of flowers that are 
available. Get a china jar four or six inches deep, with 
cover. Prepare layers of damask and other sweet-scented 
rose-leaves and buds, also layers of orange-flowers, if 
you can obtain them, jessamine, lavender-flowers, clove- 
pinks, sweet-scented stocks, marjoram, orange-mint, 
lemon-thyme, balm of Gilead, and rosemary. Have 
some orris-root sliced, and the outer part of the rind of 
Seville oranges. Have also a few cloves reduced to 
powder, and small quantities of benjamin, storax, and 
musk, and some bay salt, all in fine powder. Mix the 
powders and the salt well together ; then put a layer of 
leaves, as you collect them, into your jar, sprinkling 
each layer with a portion of the powders, and so pro¬ 
ceed till your jar is nearly full; stir all together now 
and then, press firmly down, and cover close. When 
the cover is taken off in a warm room, a very agreeable 
scent will be diffused. 

Perfume-Bags , to put among clothes, and as a preven¬ 
tive against moths, may be made as follows: Take of 
cloves, caraway-seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
Tonquin beans, each half an ounce ; then add as much 
Florentine orris-root as will equal the other ingredients 
put together; grind the whole well to powder, and put 
it into little bags among your clothes, etc. 

Lavender Scent-Bag .—Take of lavender-flowers free 
from stalk, half a pound ; dried lemon-tliyme and orange- 
mint, each half an ounce; ground cloves and caraways, 
each quarter of an ounce ; common salt dried, one ounce. 
Mix the whole well together, and put into silk or cam- 
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“brie bags. This will diffuse a pleasant perfume through 
the contents of your drawers. 

Hair-Wash .—Get one ounce of borax, half an ounce 
of camphor, powder them finely, and dissolve them in 
one quart of boiling water. When cold, the solution will 
be ready for use. Damp the hair with this frequently. 
It not only cleanses and beautifies, but strengthens the 
hair, preserves the color, and prevents early baldness. 

The Growth of the Hair .—This is best promoted by 
keeping it clean, and by frequently brushing and comb¬ 
ing it, which will tend to counteract the injuries arising 
from curling and other modes of dressing it. The comb 
or brush may be dipped, before using it, in a little eau 
de Cologne or perfumed spirit of hartshorn. Cutting 
the hair often is also considered as one of the best means 
of promoting its growth. Most of the oils so highly 
puffed by their proprietors are of little or no use, and 
some of them are injurious. Palma Christi oil is the 
best, as it is gently and harmlessly stimulant. The fol¬ 
lowing has been strongly recommended: One ounce of 
salad oil, twelve drops of oil of orizanum, ten drops of 
oil of rosemary, six drops of oil of lavender, two drops 
of oil of cloves ; mix and shake well together. 

The best brushes for the hair are those called by some 
comb-brushes —I mean those in which the hairs are of 
irregular lengths. They penetrate to the roots of the 
hair much better than those in which the hairs are of 
equal length. 

- 

BILLS OF FARE. 

♦ 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

February. 

Boiled turkey. 

Jerusalem 
artichokes. 

Cold roast beef. 


Plum, or Eve’s pudding. 

Stewed 

apples. 

Macaroni. 


Codfish, fricaseed, with 
wall of potatoes. 

Celery. 

Roast griskin of pork. 

Flour pudding, baked or boiled. 

Fruit tart. 

COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

Arrowroot. —It is very necessary to be careful not to 
get the counterfeit sort; if genuine, it is very nourish¬ 
ing, especially for persons with weak bowels. Put into 
a saucepan half a pint of water, a glass of sherry, or a 
spoonful of brandy, grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil 
up once, then mix it by degrees into a dessertspoonful of 
arrowroot, previously rubbed smooth with two spoon¬ 
fuls of cold water. 

Bread. —Take a penny roll, pare off the crust, and 
cut the crumb into thin slices ; toast them on both sides 
of a light pale brown. Put them into a quart of spring 
water, let it simmer gently over the fire until the liquid 
becomes a jelly, strain it through a thin cloth, and flavor 
it with a little lemon-juice and sugar, added when hot. 
If wine be permitted, it is an improvement. This jelly 
is of so strengthening a nature, that one teaspoonful af¬ 

15* 


fords more nourishment than a teacupful of any other. 
It may be prepared without the lemon-juice and sugar, 
and a teaspoonful put into every liquid the patient takes, 
such as tea, coffee, broth, or beef-tea. 

Calf’s Feet Broth. —Boil two feet in three quarts of 
water till reduced to one-half; strain and set it by ; when 
to be used, take off the fat, put a large teacupful of the j elly 
into a saucepan with half a glass of sweet wine, a little 
sugar and nutmeg, and beat it up till it is quite hot; then 
take a little of it and add by degrees to the yolk of an 
egg, well beaten with a bit of butter the size of a nutmeg ; 
stir it all together, but do not let it boil. Grate a piece 
of fresh lemon-peel into it. 

Another Way. —Boil two calf’s feet, two ounces of 
veal, and two of beef, the bottom of a penny loaf, two or 
three blades of mace, half a nutmeg sliced, and a little 
salt, in three quarts of water, to three pints; strain and 
take off the fat. 

For a Quick-Made Broth. —Take a bone or two of a 
neck or loin of mutton, take off the fat and skin, set it on 
the fire in a small tin saucepan that has a cover, with 
three-quarters of a pint of water, the meat being first 
beaten and cut in thin bits ; put a bit of thyme and par¬ 
sley, and, if approved, a slice of onion. Let it boil very 
quickly ; skim it; take off' the cover if likely to be too 
weak, else cover it. Half an hour is sufficient for the 
whole process. 

Beef Tea, to Drink Cold. —Take one pound of lean 
beef, clear it from every particle of skin, fat, or sinew, 
rasp or divide it into very small pieces ; then put it into 
a jar, and pour a quart of boiling water upon it; plunge 
the jar into a kettle of boiling water, let it stand by the 
side of the fire, but not near enough to simmer, and al¬ 
low it to grow cold. Then strain the beef-tea through 
a muslin sieve, and, if the patient be very delicate, filter 
it through blotting-paper. 

This tea is to be taken when cold, and will remain 
upon the stomach when other nourishment fails ; it may 
be given to infants. 

Chicken Panada. —Boil a chicken till about three parts 
ready, in a quart of water; take off the skin, cut the 
white meat off when cold, and pound it to a paste with 
a little of the water it was boiled in, season with salt, a 
grate of nutmeg, and the least bit of lemon-peel. Boil 
gently for a few minutes to the consistency you like ,* it 
should be as thick as custard. 

This conveys great nourishment in a small compass. 

Ground Rice Milk. —Boil one spoonful of ground rice, 
rubbed down smooth, with one pint and a half of milk, 
a bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweeten 
when nearly done. 

Vinegar and Lemon Whey. —Pour into boiling milk 
as much vinegar or lemon-juice as will make a small 
quantity quite clear, dilute with hot water to an agree¬ 
able acid, add a bit or two of sugar. This is less heating 
than if made of wine, and, if only to excite perspiration, 
answers as well. 

A Refreshing Drink in a Fever. —Put a little green 
sage, two sprigs of balm, and a little wood-sorrel into a 
stone jug, having washed and dried them ; peel thin a 
small lemon, and clear from the white; slice it, and put 
a bit of the peel in ; then pour in three pints of boiling 
water, sweeten and cover it close. 

Perhaps no drink, however, is more refreshing in such 
a case than weak green tea , into which lemon-juice is in¬ 
fused instead of milk. It may be drunk either cold or 
hot, but the latter is the best mode. 


Mashed 

potatoes. 


Arrowroot 

blancmange. 


Potatoes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cures for Stings. —It is a fact worth knowing, that 
no application will afford such instantaneous relief to 
the sting of a wasp or bee, as a drop of liquor potasscB, 
(potash water) ; indeed its effects are so unfailing, that 
it may be termed a specific cure. It operates by neutral¬ 
izing the injected poison, which is undoubtedly of an 
acrid nature. The application of a washerwoman’s blue- 
bag, previously moistened, is a good remedy, and acts 
almost instantaneously like a charm. It is said by some 
to be preferable to liquid potash, or any alkaline solu¬ 
tion. Honey rubbed on the almost imperceptible wound 
will extract the virus and allay the pain. In the absence 
of honey, molasses will be found equally efficacious. A 
lotion formed by putting a small quantity of sal-ammo¬ 
niac into a pint of water will allay irritation, whether 
caused by the bites of fleas, etc. or of field insects. It 
will afford immediate relief, and the irritation will not 
return for some hours, when it may again be freely used. 
The following are excellent remedies: Common salt; 
spirit of hartshorn; whitening moistened with cold wa¬ 
ter ; onion juice, and sweet oil. 

To Remove Foreign Bodies from Beneath the Eye¬ 
lid. —The following simple process is recommended by 
M. Eenard : “ Take hold of the upper eyelid near its an¬ 
gles, with the index finger and thumb of each hand, 
draw it gently forward, and as low down as possible, 
over the lower eyelid, and retain it in this position for 
about a minute, taking care to prevent the tears flowing 
out. When, at the end of this time, you allow the eye¬ 
lid to resume its place, a flood of tears washes out the 
foreign body, which will be found adhering to, or near 
the lower eyelid.” 

To Sweeten Pie Dishes. —When these have long been 
used for baking, they are apt to impart an unpleasant 
taste, in consequence of the portion of oily matter they 
imbibe from the butter or lard. To purify them, place 
them in a boiler or large kettle of cold water, throw in a 
few hot ashes or cinders, and boil for an hour. 

To Keep Suet. —Suet may be kept for a twelvemonth 
thus: Choose the firmest and most free from skin or 
veins, remove all trace of these, put the suet in a sauce¬ 
pan at some distance from the fire, and let it melt grad¬ 
ually ; when melted, pour it into a pan of cold spring 
water; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in white paper, 
put it into a linen bag, and keep it in a dry, cool place ; 
when used, it must be scraped, and will make an excel¬ 
lent crust, either with or without butter. 

To Restore the Color of the Keys of a Piano. —By 
applying fine sand-paper to the yellow keys of the piano, 
the color may be restored. 

Meat Pie. —As many potatoes washed and sliced as 
will fill a pie-dish, a little salt and pepper, a sprinkling 
of finely-chopped onions, a teacupful of cream (or good 
milk), a bit of butter the size of a walnut, cover with a 
meat pie crust, and bake till the potatoes are thoroughly 
done. If crust is not approved, it is good without. 

To Cleanse Decanters. —Roll up in small pieces some 
whited brown or blotting paper ; wet and soak them, 
and put them into the vessel with a little lukewarm 
water ; shake them well for a few minutes, then rinse 
them with clean water till they are quite bright. 

To Cleanse Phials, etc. — Clean as above directed ; or, 
if they have had medicine in them, put in a few ashes, 
soak in cold water, then heat the water gradually till it 
almost boils. When cold, wash them in soapsuds, then 
in clean water. 


Chromate of Potash For Warts. —The following for¬ 
mula has been recommended as one certain in its opera¬ 
tions, even in old standing and inveterate warts: Chro¬ 
mate of potash, twelve grains; lard, one drachm ; mix, 
and rub in night and morning. 

To Season New Earthenware. —Before using, place 
it in a boiler with cold water, and then heat it gradually, 
and let it remain in till the water is cool. This will 
render it less liable to crack, especially if used for bak¬ 
ing in. 

To Remove Stains from Mourning-Dresses. —Boil a 
good handful of fig-leaves in two quarts of water till 
reduced to a pint. Bombazine, crape, cloth, etc. need 
only be rubbed with a sponge dipped in the liquor, and 
the effect will be instantly produced. 

To Remove Rust from Iron.—P ound glass to a fine 
powder ; having nailed some strong woollen cloth upon 
a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum-water, and sift 
thereon some of the powdered glass; let it dry ; repeat 
this operation three times, and when the last covering 
of powdered glass is dry, you may easily rub off the 
rust from iron with the cloth thus prepared. 

To Prevent Mouldiness in Ink. —One and a half dozen 
cloves (more or less, according to the size of the bottle) 
bruised with gum Arabic are to be put into the bottle. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

To Cure $}ugh or Hoarseness. —Take five cents* 
worth of gum-Arabic, put it into a pint of water, set it 
on the fire to dissolve, and let it simmer about ten 
minutes ; add to it as much pure loaf-sugar as you like. 
If the cold is acute, drink as you please ; but take, every 
ten or fifteen minutes, two teaspoonfuls or more, as the 
disease may require. 

To Remove Bugs on Cabbages or Melons. —Place 
around the plants the leaves of the China-tree, renew¬ 
ing them every three or four days. 

Higden Pickle. —Take equal parts of cabbage and 
green tomatoes, season to your taste with green pepper 
and onion, chop them very fine, put them in a jar, and 
cover with a handful of salt; let them stand a few hours, 
then squeeze them, and pour vinegar over them, and let 
them stand twenty-four hours ; squeeze them out of the 
vinegar, and put them in a jar with ground and seed 
mustard; season with cloves, cinnamon, and horse¬ 
radish, to your taste ; fill the jar with fresh vinegar, 
and in a week it will do to use. 

For Making Yeast. —Put three quarts of water into a 
boiler, and one pint of hops tied up in a thin material 
to let the strength boil out of them; let them boil an 
hour, adding to the water, as soon as it boils, one table¬ 
spoonful of ginger, two of salt, and two of molasses. 
After boiling the hops sufiiciently, take them out; stir 
up a thickening of flour and water sufficient to make 
your yeast about as thick as paste; stir this into the 
water, and let it boil up once; take it out, and let it 
• stand till lukewarm ; then add your old yeast to make 
it rise. When fermented, put it away in a jug. This 
yeast will keep for two months. When you wish to 
make bread, take half a teacupful of yeast, put in your 
mixing-pan, add one pint of warm water, and stir in 
the flour; set the sponge in a warm place to rise in cold 
weather; in the morning, add a little salt and half a 
pint of warm milk, and mix the bread ; when risen 
again, mould it up, put in pans, and let it stand about 
one hour, when it is ready to bake. This receipt is all 
it is recommended to be. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL HOLIDAY. \ 

We may now consider Thanksgiving a National Holi¬ 
day. It will no longer be a partial and vacillating com¬ 
memoration of gratitude to our Heavenly Father, ob¬ 
served in one section or State, while other portions of 
our common country do not sympathize in the gratitude 
and gladness. It is to be a regularly recurring Festival, 
appointed by the concert of the State Governments to be 
observed on the last Thursday in November —thus made, 
for all future time, The American Thanksgiving Day. 

Such is the happy inference we draw from the patri¬ 
otic unanimity of the Governors in their last appoint¬ 
ments of Thanksgiving. On the last Thursday of last 
November, the people of the following States and Ter¬ 
ritories held and consecrated this New National Holi¬ 
day:— 


*New York. 

Indiana. 

*Pennsylvania. 

Mississippi. 

■^Massachusetts. 

Illinois. 

*Maryland. 

Alabama. 

*New Hampshire. 

Maine. v • 

*New Jersey. 

Arkansas. 

*North Carolina. 

Michigan. 

*South Carolina. 

Florida. 

■^Georgia. 

Texas. 

"^Connecticut. 

Iowa. 

*Rhode Island. 

Wisconsin. 

* Virginia. 

California. 

Vermont. 

Minnesota. 

Kentucky. 

Nebraska Territory. 

Tennessee. 

Kansas Territory. 

Ohio. 

♦ 

District of Columbia. 

It will be seen from this list that the concert of public 


opinion is nearly unanimous. Indeed, we may assume 
that all the States approve this idea of a National Thanks¬ 
giving, because those that did not join last November 
have done so in years past. The late omission, therefore, 
was caused, no doubt, by forgetfulness. This leads us to 
suggest the necessity that the time of holding this New 
Holiday should be fixed by each State, making it the 
duty of the governor to issue his proclamation yearly 
for the last Thursday in November. 

God has given to man authority, to woman influence; 
she inspires and persuades, he convinces and compels. 
For the last twelve years, the editress of the Lady’s 
Book has been endeavoring to bring about this agree¬ 
ment in popular feeling. We have used our influence, 


* The old States of the “Confederacy” that framed 
the Constitution and decreed the perpetual Brotherhood 
of citizens of “The United States of North America.” 

Virginia , as a State, did not, we regret to say, partici¬ 
pate in Thanksgiving ; because Governor Wise had 
doubts concerning his official authority to appoint such 
an observance. But the Presbyterian Synod of the State, 
and the cities of Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Alexan¬ 
dria joined in the Festival, which was thus sanctioned 
by a large portion of the people of old and honored Vir¬ 
ginia. Next November, we hope, that State will have its 
Union Thanksgiving. 


always, we trust, in a womanly way, and now we would 
render deep gratitude to God who has blessed our hum¬ 
ble prayers and efforts, and express thus publicly our 
thanks to those generous men who have encouraged and 
accomplished our plan. We now leave the perpetuation 
of this good work, by the enactment of a statute in each 
State, to the good and patriotic men everywhere to be 
found, who love the Constitution and the Union. 

Everything that contributes to bind us in one vast 
empire together, to quicken the sympathy that makes 
us feel from the icy North to the sunny South that we 
are one family, each a member of a great and free Nation, 
not merely the unit of a remote locality, is worthy of 
being cherished. We have sought to reawaken and in¬ 
crease this sympathy, believing that the fine filaments 
of the affections are stronger than laws to keep the Union 
of our States sacred in the hearts of our people. 

Is it not fitting that from the heart of the Keystone 
State, this city of Independence Hall, the impulse of the 
new National Holiday should go forth? “A threefold 
cord is not quickly broken.” This American festival 
adds the third strand to the cord that binds American 
hearts in nationality. The tvjenty-second of February , 
the Fourth of July, the last Thursday in November —these 
three days observed, will make and keep us American 
citizens. Well did that patriot divine, Rev. Charles 
Wadsworth, exclaim, in his last Thanksgiving sermon— 

“Thanks be unto God for this American Pentecost! 
Never were the bonds of our beloved brotherhood so re¬ 
vealed in their strength! Never before did so many 
sister States keep lovingly together this feast of harvest. 
It is the gathering of the one great household with offer¬ 
ings of praise to the one common temple—the central 
Salem of peace—the God of love.” 

We believe our Thanksgiving Day, if fixed and perpet¬ 
uated, will be a great and sanctifying promoter of this 
national spirit. Our whole people will then look for¬ 
ward to it—make preparations to honor and enjoy it. 
Literature will take her part and send her tribute of 
gratitude. We ^ave received and read a number of ex¬ 
cellent articles lately, and, what gave us particular 
pleasure, “A Thanksgiving Story,” (see Editor’s Table 
for January,) setting forth the sterling virtues and the 
happiness derived from family reunions, and the culti¬ 
vation of fireside enjoyments. Let Thanksgiving, our 
American Holiday, give us American books—song, story, 
and sermon—written expressly to awaken in American 
hearts the love of home and country, of thankfulness to 
God, and peace between brethren. We do earnestly 
hope and pray that the last Thursday in November may 
be established as the American Thanksgiving Day. Then, 
on that Day , our citizens, whether in their own pleasant 
homes, or in the distant regions of Oriental despotism, 
would observe it—on board every ship where onr flag 
floats there would be a day of gladness—wherever our 
missionaries preach the Gospel of “good-will to men,” 
the day would exemplify the joy of Christians; and in 
our Great Republic, from the St. Joh n’s to the Rio Grande, 
from the A tlantic to the Pacific, all our people, as one 
Brotherhood, will rejoice together, and give thanks to 
God for our National, State, and Family blessings. 
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OUR FRIEND MRS. HAVEN. 

This popular contributor to the Lady’s Book needs no 
introduction to our readers. All who value the work 
love the writer whose name, as Alice B. Neal or Mrs. 
Haven, has for many, many years given interest to its 
pages. Still, those who admire her productions may 
not all of them be able to define her particular merits, 
nor the real secret of her great success. We wish to 
draw attention to these points, partly to pay a tribute— 
richly deserved—to Mrs. Haven, and partly to set dis¬ 
tinctly before our young readers a model worthy of 
their earnest study, if they have any ambition of be¬ 
coming literary. To do this, we shall give extracts 
from a long and very interesting letter lately sent us by 
one eminently qualified to judge in these questions of 
popular literature : — 

“the sensible school. 

“ Mrs. Haven is one of the best writers of what may 
be termed ‘the Sensible School’—a school which, with 
no illiberal restrictions in regard to opinion, with the 
largest range of thought and style, has never numbered 
many followers. It is not that remarkable gifts of genius 
are requisite to enable one to rank with this chosen band, 
for many, even of those who have failed in a different 
line, have shown that they could have written well, if 
they would only have written common sense. Unfortu¬ 
nately, while they possessed this ability, they did not 
know that it was worth anything. Here is the one 
essential thing—not so much to be able to do what is 
good, as to know what is good to do ; and we need not 
wonder that so many who might write fresh, natural, 
charming stories, if they would, and could do so, almost 
without effort, spend a great amount of labor and thought 
in writing something that, when elaborately finished, is 
good for nothing, when we consider that good sense and 
discriminating taste are necessary. 

“Miss Austen may, perhaps, be considered as the 
founder of ‘the Sensible School,’ and Mrs. Haven, al¬ 
though she has undertaken nothing so elaborate as Miss 
Austen’s novels, shows the same union of sweetness and 
sense. She has not adopted the vulgar and pretentious 
maxim that it is better to do a great thing badly than a 
little thing well. She does not introduce her readers to 
that marvellously aristocratic society which nowhere 
exists but in the novels of ‘high life,’ and where the 
Dukes of Fitznoodle stalk distressfully t-nrough the book, 
as if longing for some friendly trap-door to hide them 
from spectators. She does not even endeavor to impart 
a raciness to her stories by a catalogue of the upholstery 
of a parlor, or pillage from a milliner’s advertisement, 
to make her heroine interesting. Mrs. Haven delineates 
with ease and skill the characters of everyday life, and 
invests them with the charms that only fidelity to nature 
can impart. We all know Murray Cooper and his wife; 
they used to live just across the street. There is, too, a 
possibility that, if we had been at Bordentown with 
Mrs. Clark— however, that is a thing to blush for and 
repent of, but not to talk about. Certainly, nothing in 
a Dutch painting was ever more exquisitely accurate 
than good, anxious Mrs. Harrison’s house, and the tak- 
ing-out of the winter clothes in the attic. 

****** 

“The Pre-Raphaelites are true, after all. Paint what 
you see, and trust Nature for being interesting enough. 
Mrs. Haven trusts her. She gives no sketches, like 
some of her contemporary writers, of dreadful caverns 
in New York, nor of savage bandits in Boston, and call 


it. ‘ grandeur nor does she weary us with verbal blun¬ 
ders as impossible as they are uninteresting, and call it 
‘humor’ or ‘real life.’ Her humble heroine does not 
impress us, at the outset of a story, with an uncomfort¬ 
able presentiment that she is to be a duchess before its 
close. If the chances are a thousand to one that the 
‘ old uncle who went to India’ does not get rich, we 
rest assured that he will not, instead of being morally 
sure that he will return, laden with diamonds, and, con¬ 
soling the weeping heroine just turned into the streets 
in white muslin by her angry parents, join her in law¬ 
ful wedlock with the refined and noble-looking peasant 
of her choice. We are not to be surprised with the 
sudden movements of natural affection which show him 
in the peasant his long lost son, the offspring of a secret 
marriage, and stolen by a band of gypsies on Beacon 
Street; nor are we to be startled with the death-bed dis¬ 
closure of a State Street millionaire that the heroine is 
the heiress of more than we can count. This reticence 
on the part of Mrs. Haven we are sure of. Her simple, 
clear English, her natural sketches of character, her 
stories, in which incident has a small, and character a 
large part, afford to us all an inexpressible relief and 
real pleasure ; and we are grateful for the easy, grace¬ 
ful, sensible, and unpretending stories of Cousin Alice. 

“ I have written of this lady somewhat in the style of 
a reviewer and a critic; but it is not easy to think of 
her merely as an author. Though I have never seen 
her, or, to my knowledge, heard any description of her 
personally, she has transmuted and permeated, so to 
speak, her individuality into her stories ; and it is diffi¬ 
cult not to feel that she would be as good a friend and 
charming a companion as she is an agreeable writer. 
However, this is trenching on delicate ground.” 


HINTS ABOUT LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 

As we have, in the January number,* alluded to Lady 
Franklin’s example, we will here give a few suggestions 
(extracts and original thoughts) for the consideration 
of our particular friends. 

Incompatibility". —This difference of temper or temper¬ 
ament is now often urged as a reason, or excuse, rather, 
for the separation and even divorce between man and 
wife. We do not think this plea should ever be allowed 
to affect the sacred ness of the marriage contract. The 
trial of courtship should have made each party aware 
of their differences in thought and character. If these 
cannot be harmonized before marriage, then the engage¬ 
ment should be broken off. If the lovers can bear the 
differences, then the husband and wife should resolve, 
resolutely, to keep peace in their home, and never allow 
the hateful thought of “incompatibility” to find expres¬ 
sion. Miss Muloch, in her last novel, “A Life for a 
Life,” has given some true hints by which these differ¬ 
ences, when really incompatible, may be known ; those 
who are in the “lovers’ vein” may study the hints with 
advantage. Dora, the heroine, says:— 

“I never scruple to speak my mind to Francis Char- 
teris. We do not much like one another, and are both 
aware of it. His soft, silken politeness often strikes me 
as insincere, and my ‘want of refinement,’ as he terms 
it, may be quite as distasteful to him. We do not suit , 
and, were we ever so fond of one another , this incompati¬ 
bility would be apparent. People may like and respect 
each other extremely, yet not suit , even as two good 
tunes are not always capable of being harmonized. I 

* See Editors’ Table, page 79. 
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once heard an ingenious performer try to play, at once, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘Garry Owen.’ The 
result resembled many a conversation between Francis 
and me.” 

True Love. —“There are two kinds of love,” says the 
hero. “One eager only to get its desires, careless of all 
risks and costs, in defiance almost of heaven and earth ; 
the other which, in its most desperate longing, has 
strength to say, ‘ If it be right, and for our good—if it 
be according to the will of God.’ This only, I think, is 
the true and consecrated love, which, therefore, is able 
to be faithful till death. 

**■*##*** 

I 

“The first duty of any two who love truly is towards 
one another ; that is, after God and the right—which 
means all claims of justice and conscience—the first duty 
of any two who love truly is towards each other.” 

A Man’s Idea of Love. —“ When a man loves a woman, 
before he tries to win her he will have, if he loves un¬ 
selfishly and generously, many a doubt concerning both 
her and himself. In fact, as I once read somewhere, 
‘ When a man truly loves a woman, he would not marry 
her upon any account, unless he was quite certain he 
was the best person she could possibly marry.’ But as 
soon as she loves him, and he knows it, and is certain 
that, however unworthy he may be, or however many 
faults she may possess, they have cast their lots together, 
chosen one another ‘for better, for worse,’ then the face 
of things is entirely changed. He has his rights, close 
and strong as no other being can have with regard to 
her, she has herself given them to him, and, if he has 
any manliness in him, he will never let them go, but 
hold her fast for ever and ever.” 


“ Strong-minded Women.” —Mr. Masson, in his “ Criti¬ 
cal Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction,” says, 
while discussing on literary women: “ For my part, I 
know not a more unmanly outcry than that in fashion 
against ‘strong-minded women.’ No woman yet, but 
was better, nobler, ay, and essentially more womanly, 
in precise proportion as her natural abilities had received 
all the education of which they were capable. No man 
really but thinks so and finds it so—at least, no man 
worth his beard.” 

LINES 

Addressed to a young married lady , by the late Mrs. 

Virginia Cary , of Virginia. 

I saw thee a bud in the garden of life, 

And have watched thee expanding in growth, 

And now I behold thee a mother and wife, 

Still bright with the freshness of youth. 

No fiow’ret that scatters its profitless bloom, 

But a fruit-bearing blossom thou art, 

As bright in its beauty, as rich in perfume, 

With a fragrance that reaches the heart. 


FANCY. 

• (From an unpublished Poem.) 

Oh, Fancy, weird and wondrous power, 
Now freely ranging heaven, 

Anon, like rebel angels’ route, 

Down hell’s deep centre driven! 

The wave, the wind, the lightning’s leap 
Are laggards on thy track, 

As o’er the sun’s swift, glancing light 
Thou hurlest the darkness back, 


Creating, in thine airy round, 

Great worlds of joy or woe, 

That prove but bubbles on the fount 
Whence good and evil flow. 

TRUTH. 

We two have held communings oft, 

And never yet agreed ; 

For Truth is like the full-orbed moon, 
With dark and bright to read, 

And while the dark would draw thy gaze, 
I only saw the bright. 

We should have blent the twofold rays, 
And made the perfect light. 


Our Health Department. —We hope our readers are 
careful to study the valuable instructions of Dr. Wilson. 
His teachings are of great importance to all who would 
preserve health ; and those who de'sire to improve and 
retain their beauty can find no better or surer guide than 
his directions on exercise, diet, air, etc. We feel sure 
that Dr. Wilson’s forthcoming work, now in press in 
Philadelphia, will be widely and deservedly popular. 
We shall refer to it as soon as it appears. 


Washington National Monument. —We have an ar¬ 
ticle on this interesting subject, but are compelled, for 
want of room, to defer it till next month. 


Mount Yernon Association. —We have received but 
one subscriber this month. Mrs. Louise Markley, $5. 


Miss S. J, Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened 

on Monday, September 12th. 

% 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
liurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted: “The Guiding Star”—“Dancing the Sehot- 
tish”—“The Old Song”—“Dreams of Youth”—“Alice 
Bell”—“The River by my Cottage”— “ Winter”—“The 
Wife to her Husband” — “Great Thoughts”—“Sunny 
Memories”— “ Home in the Rain”— “ Lines to my Poem” 
—“Reminiscences” — “Oh, let me die in Summer”— 
“Cooper”—“A Memory”—and “Ida.” 

The following articles are not needed: “ Musings”— 
“The Proposal”—“Song”—“Fairs not Fair”—“Moon¬ 
light Hours”—“The Empress Josephine”—“Memory 
Pictures” — “ My Mother”—“Cares and Counsels”—“To 
the Lost”—“Dear Sister, why so Sad?” etc.—“Gold”— 
“ Agatha” and the prose article—“Poverty”— “A new 
Discovery” — “My Early Friend”—“Not very Bad”— 
“Will you Listen to Me?” (the writer has genius, but 
sadly misuses his gift)—“Warp and Woof” — and “The 
Penitent.” 

We have other articles on hand that will be noticed 
next month. 
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Iftalljj Jcprtnunt. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 


Quantity of Gastric, Juice. Effects of Stimulants 
and Over-Eating. —The quantity of gastric juice se¬ 
creted is not regulated by the amount of food taken, but 
by the wants of the system ; and, as only a definite 
quantity of food can be acted on by a given amount of 
gastric juice, any superfluity remains undissolved for 
some time—either continuing in the stomach until a fresh 
supply of the solvent is secreted, or passing into the in¬ 
testinal canal (bowels) in a crude state, and becoming a 
source of irritation, pain, and disease. 

The use of salt, pepper, mustard, and other stimulants 
increases the quantity of gastric juice ; but their constant 
or excessive use must finally interfere seriously with 
the digestive process by causing irritation, inflammation, 
or ulceration of the lining membrane of the stomach. 

The same effects will ensue from excessive indulgence 
in the pleasures of the table; for, however suitable and 
nutritious our food may be, any portion remaining un¬ 
dissolved must be a source of irritation and disease; 
and, though the effects of over-eating may not be imme¬ 
diately manifest, yet they will assuredly follow, sooner 
or later, in the form of dryness of the mouth, thirst, quick 
pulse, foul tongue, fulness about the stomach, and other 
symptoms indicating that the secretion of the digestive 
fluid is suspended, as a consequence of the constant and 
excessive excitement to which the stomach has been 
subjected. 

Fat Bacon and Pork, and Frying. —Broiling and 
boiling are the best modes of cooking meats ; and when 
we say the best mode, we mean the most wholesome ; and 
food served up in the most wholesome manner is most 
palatable to an unperverted taste, and is therefore the 
best in every sense of the word. Baked meats are very 
nutritious, but very indigestible. Frying is the most 
objectionable of all the culinary processes, and possibly 
this is the reason why it is, perhaps, more in vogue than 
any other mode of cooking; for it does really appear 
that our tastes have become so perverted and depraved 
by bad habits, that we almost inevitably fall into the 
wrong way. 

The United States of America might properly be called 
the great Hog-eating Confederacy, or the Republic of 
Porkdom. At any rate, should the South and West set 
up for themselves, and should they be named dieteti- 
' cally, the above appellation would be peculiarly appro¬ 
priate ; for in many parts of this region, so far as meat 
is concerned, it is fat bacon and pork, fat bacon and pork 
only, and that continually morning, noon, and night, 
for all classes, sexes, ages, and conditions; and, except 
the boiled bacon and collards at dinner, the meat is gen¬ 
erally fried, and thus supersaturated with grease in the 
form of hogs’ lard. But the frying is not confined to the 
meat alone; for we have fried vegetables of all kinds, 
fried fritters and pancakes often, fried bread not unfre- 
quently, and indeed fried everything that is fryable, or 
that will stick together long enough to undergo the de¬ 
lightful process. Why, among this good Christian peo¬ 
ple, hogs’ lard is the very oil that moves the machinery 
of life, and they would as soon think of dispensing with 
tea, coffee, tobacco, or any other indispensable, as with 
the essence of hog. Grease being the most indigestible 
of all things, it is not at all strange that dyspepsia, 
fevers, liver complaint, skin diseases, and various in¬ 


flammatory affections should be so prevalent among a 
jieople who have everything swimming in grease. Yet 
all these disorders are laid on the climate, bad air, bad 
water, a “mysterious dispensation of Providence,” and 
everything except the true cause, while the deluded self- 
destroying victims are continually falling into the grave, 
all unconscious of the fact that they have brought upon 
themselves swift destruction by their own conduct, by 
living in daily violation of the laws of health. 

It is a common opinion that grease, and especially hog 
grease, is highly nutritious, but this is a great mistake ; 
for fat and oil belong to the heat-producing, and not the 

muscle-producing class. Fat meats, or something of the 

/ 

kind, are required by people who are exposed to the 4 
rigors of a cold climate, and they may be taken with im¬ 
punity by persons of active habits, even in warmer lati¬ 
tudes ; but delicate persons, who lead an inactive life, 
and especially in a warm climate, cannot expect to enjoy 
health, if they indulge to any great extent in fat meats 
and oily food. Between negroes and hogs, there seems 
to be congeniality in more respects than one: fat bacon 
and pork are peculiarly appropriate for negroes on ac¬ 
count of their habits of life, and their defective heat-gene¬ 
rating powers; but for white women, and especially for 
Southern white women, in their present mode of living, 
no diet could be selected that would be more injurious. 

The Warm Bath and Wet-Sheet Pack. —As a hygienic 
agent, the use of the warm bath is more restricted than 
that of the cold ; yet it is highly useful in that state of 
excitement, general uneasiness, and soreness which often 
precedes actual disease. In such cases, the wet-sheet 
pack, which is only a modification of the warm bath, 
is very appropriate, and is preferable to the ordinary 
warm bath on account of its convenience, and because 
it can be used as long as may be desired while comfort¬ 
ably reclining on a bed. 

The wet-sheet pack has become somewhat familiar, 
through the agency of the hydropaths, and is used as 
follows: One or more blankets are spread upon a bed, 
and over these a sheet wrung out of water ; the patient 
then lies full length on the sheet, and it, together with 
the blankets, are closely tucked in around the body. 
The water is generally used cold, but in most cases re¬ 
action soon occurs, and the heat of the body vaporizes 
the water; and thus we have a most excellent and agree¬ 
able warm vapor bath, which is even better than a water 
bath, because the rarity of the vapory medium causes a 
greater determination or rush of blood to the skin. 

As a medicinal agent, the warm water bath or the 
wet-sheet pack is one of the most safe, extensively appli¬ 
cable, and effectual remedies that can possibly be resorted 
to in domestic practice. Many people are deterred from 
the use of the warm bath through groundless fears origi¬ 
nating in erroneous notions as to its mode of action. It 
is a common opinion that the remedy is stimulating and 
exciting, and therefore inappropriate in fevers and in 
inflammatory affections attended with a full pulse and 
dry skin ; but this is a great mistake. True, the warm 
bath stimulates the skin and determines or draws to the 
surface, but, at the same time, it relaxes the vessels of 
the skin, promotes perspiration, opens the pores, and, 
being of a lower temperature than the body, abstracts 
heat, and thus soothes and quiets the nervous and 
vascular systems; in short, it acts as a sedative or sooth¬ 
ing remedy. The error as to its mode of action has 
arisen from confounding the hot and warm bath, flke 
hot bath, when above the temperature of the body, is a 
stimulant to the whole system ; but the warm bath—by 
which term we understand a bath below the actual or 
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relative temperature of the body—is never stimulant, 
but always sedative in its general action, or its action 
on the system as a whole 
Columbus , Ga. 


fitu'iuji fbtius. 


Books by Mail. —low that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia:— 

A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERA¬ 
TURE, AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 
LIVING AND DECEASED, from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century . Containing 
Thirty Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices, 
with Forty Indexes of Subjects. By S. Austin Allibone. 
The chief glory of every people arises from its authors. 
—Dr. Johnson. The publishers have favored us with 
the first volume of the “great work” which they have 
just issued under the above title. It comes to us with 
the approbation of so many eminent English and Ame¬ 
rican authors, of almost every shade of religion and 
politics, that we feel that nothing which we could add to 
their commendations would enhance the merits of the 
work before the public. We may, nevertheless, remark, 
that the amount of reliable information that may be ob¬ 
tained from its pages is incalculable, and will be of the 
greatest importance to men of every profession—to the 
clergyman, the lawyer, the doctor of medicine, the mer¬ 
chant, the agriculturist, the working man, and to the 
mechanic. In looking over the ample pages of the 
noble work, the reader feels astonished at the vast 
array of mental labor which it presents, commencing 
with the names of authors who lived more than a thou¬ 
sand years ago, and including those with whom we are 
now familiar. Nor will he be scarcely less astonished 
when he reflects on the immense labor of the author and 
compiler of the work itself, who has given to the world 
so much critical information, and still retained the ap¬ 
probation of so many learned critics, all differing on 
various subjects, for his truthfulness, justice, and singu¬ 
lar impartiality. The publishers who have undertaken 
to give this expensive work to the American public are 
entitled to the highest praise for the energy and skill 
which they have employed in its compilation. Price 
$5 00 per volume. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens (Boz). 
With beautiful illustrations from original designs by 
JohnMcLenan. In two volumes. This firm have just 
issued this work from advance sheets furnished them, 
by which means it is published in this country a month 
earlier than in England. It appears in various forms, 
to match the different editions which Messrs. Peterson 
have already published of Dickens’ works. It is pre¬ 
sented to us in two volumes, bound in cloth and finely 
illustrated. We have had scarcely time to examine it, 
but report says it is the best of Dicken’s writings, and 
that it is full of deep and tragic interest. Price $1 50. 

PETERSON’S COMPLETE AND CHEAP EDITION 

n 


FOR THE MILLION OF THE ENTIRE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. No. 10. Containing conclusion 
of “ Sketches” by “ Boz,” and commencement of “ Dom- 
bey and Son.” We have already repeatedly called atten¬ 
tion to this cheap edition of these valuable books. To 
those whom circumstances or inclination forbid indulg¬ 
ing in a more expensive style, this will be peculiarly 
acceptable. Price 25 cents per number, or $5 00 for 
complete set. 

THE PIC-NIC PAPERS. Edited by Charles Dickens, 
and embracing productions from Thomas Moore, Leitch 
Ritchie, Horace Smith, W. H. Maxwell, Agnes Strick¬ 
land, W. II. Ainsworth, James Erskine Murray, Allan 
Cunningham, and other celebrated writers. A collection 
of most excellent stories that every person will be de¬ 
lighted to read. Paper cover, 50 cents. 

WILD SOUTHERN SCENES: A Tale of Disunion and 
Border War. By J. B. Jones, Esq., author of “Wild 
Western Scenes,” “The Rival Belles,” “War Path,” 
etc. This book is spoken highly of by both Northern 
and Southern Journals. The plot of the story is founded 
upon a supposed state of things in case of disunion. It 
is managed with great skill and effect, and a love story 
is interwoven with patriotism and statesmanship. Price 
$1 25. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the last Century. By 
W. M. Thackeray, author of “Esmond,” “Vanity Fair,” 
“ The Newcomes,” etc. The reading public are already 
so familiar with the characters of “The Virginians,” 
that we deem it only necessary to announce their trans¬ 
position from magazine numbers, and their appearance 
in book form. Price, cloth, $2 00; paper, $1 75. 

PREACHERS AND PREACHING. By Rev. Nicholas 
Murray, D.D., author of “Kirwan’s Letters to Bishop 
Hughes,” “Romanism at Home,” “Men and Things in 
Europe,” “Parish and other Pencillings,” “The Happy 
Home,” etc. The author of this work deals somewhat 
sharply with the subjects which properly come under 
the title of his work, most of the chapters of which, we 
are informed, appeared originally in the New York Ob¬ 
server. Price $1 00. 

THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand-Book for Over¬ 
land Expeditions. With Maps, Illustrations, and Itine¬ 
raries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain U. S. Army. 
This volume has been published by authority of the War 
Department. The narrative portions of the work are 
interesting and amusing, and the list of itineraries, show¬ 
ing the distances between camping places, the character 
of the roads, and the facilities for obtaining wood, water, 
and grass, on the principal routes, between the Missis¬ 
sippi River and the.Pacific Ocean, will doubtless prove 
of great service to travellers in that direction. Price 
$1 00 . 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbot. Jacob Abbot’s stories have always an excel¬ 
lent moral foundation, and are not only acceptable, but 
greatly instructive, in the lessons which they present to 
the minds of youthful readers. Price 50 cents. 

.THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins, author 
of “The Dead Secret,” “After Dark,” etc. This book 5s 
a collection of tales which have appeared from time to 
time in British periodicals, and some of which may al¬ 
ready be familiar to American readers, connected together 
by a very pretty love story. The three quiet old broth¬ 
ers, who live removed from the world, form a pleasing 
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picture, while Bessie, “ the Queen of Hearts,” the lively, 
versatile ward, stands out in the narrative like a bright 
tint on a painter’s canvas. Price $1 00. 

FISHER'S RIVER (NORTH CAROLINA), SCENES 
AND CHARACTERS. By “Skitt,” “who was raised 
thar.” Illustrated by John McLenan. "A work of con¬ 
siderable amusement in rather a broad, comical way; 
but in which, to our apprehension, too much liberty has 
been taken with things of a sacred character. The illus¬ 
trations are very good. Price $1 00. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION 
IN 1688. By David Hume. Abridged. Incorporating 
the Corrections and Researches of recent Historians, 
and continued down to the year 1858. Illustrated by 
engravings on wood. In the compilation of this volume, 
the author professes to have followed the text of the 
historian Hume, retaining his language as far as was 
practicable, but at the same time introducing into the 
text numerous corrections and additions. It is an Eng¬ 
lish work, published under the supervision of and with 
some corrections by an American editor. Price $1 00. 

A GOOD FIGHT, and other Tales. By Charles Reade, 
author of “Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” “Peg Wof¬ 
fington,” “ Christie Johnstone,” etc. With illustrations. 
This is a quaint and striking volume, by an author with 
whom our readers are already familiar. The illustra¬ 
tions are in keeping with the style of the book, being 
imitations of the old manner of pictures hundreds of 
years ago. Price 75 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co,, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia 

THE MOST EXCELLENT IIISTORIE OF THE MER¬ 
CHANT OF VENICE. Written by William Shakspeare. 
We have here a most beautiful edition of one of Shak- 
speare’s most beautiful plays. It is intended for, and will 
indeed be, a very appropriate gift book for families, the 
editor having very judiciously omitted some lines which 
might be thought objectionable. The illustrations are 
happily conceived and finely executed. It is printed in 
quarto form, on delicately tinted and hot-pressed paper, 
and bound in blue and gold. Price, cloth, $2 50 ; mo¬ 
rocco, $4 50. 

A HISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES, KINGS OF 
EN GLAND ; containing Personal Incidents of their Lives , 
Public Events of their Reigns , and Biographical Notices 
of their Chief Ministers , Courtiers , and Favorites. By 
Samuel L. Smucker, LL. D., author of “ Court and Reign 
of Catherine II.,” “Memorable Scenes in French His¬ 
tory,” “Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton,” etc. 
This work, it will be seen, is from the pen of an American 
historian, who has had much practice in historical lite¬ 
rature. We shall not pretend to have examined the 
volume with critical exactness ; yet we have no doubt, 
in view of the writer’s reputation, it will prove interest¬ 
ing to a large class of readers who may have no time or 
opportunity to consult larger works. Price $1 25. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Lewes, author of “Sea-side Studies,” “Life of 
Goethe,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. I. A very valu¬ 
able and instructive publication, treating of every-day 
matters in a philosophical and scientific manner. Price 
$1 00 . 

LEAVES FROM AN ACTOR’S NOTE-BOOK, with Re¬ 
miniscences and Chitchat of the Green-Room and the 
Stage, in England and America. By George Vander- 
hoff. This is a volume which commends itself particu¬ 
larly to the lovers of the drama. Price $1 25. 


From Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia:— 

ANNA CLAYTON ; or, the Enquirer after Truth. By 
Rev. Francis Marion Dimmick, A. M. This is avowedly 
a controversial work, the writer of which takes strong 
ground against what he seems to view as the exclusive¬ 
ness of the doctrines of the Baptists. It is not our pro¬ 
vince to decide on matters of this kind. We may say, 
however, that the author pursues his task with candor 
and dignity of style. Price 75 cents. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF HYMNS, THEIR WRIT¬ 
ERS, AND THEIR INFLUENCE. By Joseph Belcher, 
D.D., author of “William Carey: A Biography,” “Reli¬ 
gious Demonstrations in the United States,” “George 
Whitfield: A Biography,” etc. In a literary, as well as 
in a religious aspect, this will be considered a valuable 
and interesting work. The historical and biographical 
sketches contain much more than will repay the reader 
for their perusal. Price $1 25. 

POEMS. By Henry Harbaugh, author of “ The Sainted 
Dead,” “Heavenly Recognition,” “Heavenly Home,” 
“Bards of the Bible,” etc. This neat volume contains 
more than eighty poems, all of which are expressive of 
the pious and charitable sentiments, as they seem to 
have gushed spontaneously from the author’s heart. 

EDITH’S MINISTRY. By Harriet B. McKeever, au¬ 
thor of “Sunshine,” “Flounced Robe,” “ Twilight Mus- 
ings,” etc. Although slightly tinctured with the spirit 
of controversy, the incidents and details of Edith’s Min¬ 
istry are calmly and impressively written, and will, no 
doubt, have a most salutary effect on the minds and 
hearts of such readers as may be disposed to accept of 
her peculiar views. We think, however, that the author 
is too contracted in her ideas of woman’s mission for 
this nineteenth century, in which woman has proved 
herself eminently qualified as a physician, and even as 
a lecturer, and in which many ably conducted magazines 
are under the charge of women—and all this without 
detracting in the least from her dignity or neglecting her 
duties as a wife and mother—when she would confine 
her exclusively to the province of home, and stigmatizes 
all efforts toward advanced physical and mental culture 
as unwomanly. Price $1 00. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

BOOK OF PLAYS, for Home Amusement. Being a 
Collection of original, altered, and selected Tragedies, 
Plays, Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Burlesques, Charades, 
Lectures, etc., carefully arranged and specially adapted 
for Private Representation, with full Directions for Per¬ 
formance. By Silas S. Steele, Dramatist. Now that 
amusements of this sort have become common in fashion¬ 
able circles for parlor recreation, this book has been 
prepared to meet a need which has been'felt. Many 
plays in popular use are here presented, simplified in 
costume, scenery, and action, and purified from all ex¬ 
ceptional or ambiguous expressions, so that the most 
refined and scrupulous can take part in them without 
hesitation. Price $1 00. 

From William S. & Alfred Martien, Philadelphia:— 

WILLIE AND NELLIE; or, Stories about my Canaries. 
By Cousin Sarah. This neat little volume contains much 
valuable instruction relative to the treatment of pet 
birds, and, besides, is impressive in its lessons to chil¬ 
dren to entertain a “greater tenderness for the feathered 
tribe, and thus be ready to admire the works of their 
Father in Heaven.” Price 75 cents. 

NO LIE THRIVES: A Tale. By the author of “Charlie 
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Burton,” “ The Broken Arm,” etc. A most pleasing and 
instructive tale for young persons, the moral of which 
cannot be questioned. We hope it will have a wide 
circulation among those who are destined for the indus¬ 
trial and business walks of life. Price 75 cents. 

Prom John E. Potter, Philadelphia:— 

EVERYBODY’S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN 
BUSINESS ; containing Plain and Simple Instructions 
to all Classes for Transacting their Business according 
to Law , with Legal Forms for Drawing the various neces¬ 
sary Papers connected therewith. Together with the 
Laws of different States for Collection of Debts, Property 
exempt from Execution, Mechanics’ Liens, Execution of 
Deeds and Mortgages, Rights of Married Women, Dower, 
Usury, Wills, etc. etc. etc. By Frank Crosby, Member 
of the Philadelphia Bar. The title sufficiently explains 
the character of this volume, and is its own guarantee 
of value. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE CORNER CUPBOARD; or, Facts for Everybody. 
Embracing facts about: I. Things not generally knowu ; 
II. Things that ought to be known ; III. Things worth 
knowing. The Food we consume ; the Clothes we wear; 
the House we live in; and Facts from the Arts aud Sci¬ 
ences, as well as from Literature, Manufacture, Com¬ 
merce, Anatomy, Physiology, the Garden, and Field. 
Illustrated with over 1000 engravings. The whole 
forming a complete encyclopedia of useful knowledge. 
By the author of “Inquire Within,” “The Reason 
Why,” etc. The inquisitive public here have an oppor¬ 
tunity to take a peep into this receptacle of choice bits 
of wisdom, wit, science, and common sense. Price $1 00. 

PARLOR THEATRICALS; or, Winter Evening's En¬ 
tertainment. Containing Acting Proverbs; Dramatic 
Charades ; Acting Charades, or Drawing-room Panto¬ 
mimes ; Musical Burlesques ; Tableaux Vivants, etc. etc. 
Illustrated with descriptive Engravings and Diagrams. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE SECRET OUT; or, One Thousand Tricks with 
Cards , and other Recreations. Illustrated with over 
Three Hundred Engravings, and containing Clear and 
Comprehensive Explanations how to Perform with Ease 
all the Curious Card Deceptions and Sleight-of-Hand 
Tricks extant. With an endless Variety of Entertaiuing 
Experiments in Drawing-Room or White Magic, includ¬ 
ing the celebrated Science of Second Sight. Together 
■with a choice Collection of Intricate and Puzzling Ques¬ 
tions, Amusements in Chance, Natural Magic, etc. By 
the author of “ The Sociable; or, One Thousand and 
One Home Amusements,” “The Magician’s Own Book,” 
etc. etc. What can we say of a book which has a title 
so complete as this? Nothing, indeed, except, by our 
word, we confirm the truth of the title, which we do, in 
all caudor and seriousness. Perhaps, however, we may 
as well add that the volume might, with great propriety, 
be introduced into every family circle, as it furnishes 
innumerable means of innocent amusemeut, while, at 
the same time, it playfully taxes the ingenuity of the 
youthful mind, previously wearied with severe studies. 
Price $1 00. 

From Redfield, New York, through J. B. Ltppjncott 
k Co., Philadelphia: — 

A HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, from its First 
VOL. LX.—16 


European Discovery to its Erection into a Republic. 
With a Supplementary Book, bringing the Narrative 
down to the Present Time. By William Gilmore Simms, 

• author of the “Yemassee,” “Eutaw,” “Cassique of 
Kiawah,” “The Scout,” etc. All cur American readers 
are, or ought to be, familiar with the writings of William 
Gilmore Simms—so familiar, indeed, that we feel it will 
only be necessary for us to call their attention to the fact 
that Redfield has just published a revised edition of the 
above-named work. The present volume is uniform 
with the numerous other works of the same popular 
author published by Redfield. Price $1 25. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Samuel 
IIazzard, Jr., and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel¬ 
phia : — 

SERMONS, Preached and Revised by the Rev. C. II. 
Spurgeon. Sixth series. Those who have obtained the 
preceding volumes of these sermons will be glad of an 
opportunity to add this last collection. From an address 
to his American readers, by the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, we 
learn that Messrs. Sheldon k Co. are his only publish¬ 
ers in America. Price $1 00. 

SERMONS. By Richard Fuller, D. D., of Baltimore. 
We have looked over these sermons with some attention, 
and find them not only practical in their instructions, 
but truly devout and charitable in sentimeut, with no 
word of bigotry or sectarianism to mar their Christian 
simplicity. 

v> 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelphia:— 

THE PALACE OF THE GREAT KING ; or, The Power, 
Wisdom , and Goodness of God , illustrated in the Multi¬ 
plicity and Variety of His Works. By Rev. Hollis Read, 
author of “God in History,” “India and her People,” 
“Commerce and Christianity,” etc. These gleanings 
from a pastor’s study, illustrate some of the great themes 
and principles, which most concern man here and here¬ 
after; and which display the wonder-working hand of 
infinite goodness, skill, and wisdom. The author has 
endeavored to make a readable book of fac^s, which are 
stranger than fiction ; although he has stated nothing 
new, he has given a fresh interest to old facts and argu¬ 
ments, with regard to the religion of nature. Price 
$1 00 . 

From Rudd & Carlton, New York:— 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION ; or, Things Coming on 
the Earth. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. S. E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden. First Series. This we take to be more 
of an imaginative work, as all attempts to reconcile the 
prophecies by human reasoning must be, than a work of 
practical religion. The author is celebrated, both in 
and out of his church, as an enthusiastic, and, some¬ 
times, a rather harsh, coutroversialist. He is, neverthe¬ 
less, a man of unquestionable abilities as a close investi¬ 
gator and terse writer. Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, through Samuel Hazard, 
Jr., Philadelphia: — 

SWORD AND GOWN. By the author of “ Guy Liv¬ 
ingstone.” This is a quiet but interesting narrative, in 
which the author displays considerable originality of 
thought, and an intimate knowledge of the more subtle 
characteristics of human uature. Price 75 cents. 
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TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE IN INDIA. 
Being Extracts from the Letters of the late Major W. S. 
B. Hodson , B. A., Trinity College , Cambridge , First Ben - 
gal European Fusileers> Commandant of Hodson's Horse. 
Including a Personal Narrative of the Siege of Delhi and 
Capture of the King and Princes. Edited by his brother, 
the Rev. George H. Ilodson, M. A., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The intelligent reader will 
be able to judge from the title of this work, how truly 
interesting must be the narrative—the writer of the let¬ 
ters which compose the volume, and the editor and 
compiler, being both men of education. The graphic, 
epistolary style being preserved, adds much to the sim¬ 
plicity and truthfulness of the eventful details. Price 
$1 25. 

TRUE WOMANHOOD. A Tale . By John Neal. This 
is a popular story by a well-known author, who, as he 
says himself, has at last consented to the suggestions of 
Longfellow and others, to “write one more story.” The 
scene opens in New York, and traces vivid pictures of 
the varied and crowded life of that great metropolis, in 
the same vigorous style in which the author was wont 
to enchain his readers in his palmiest days. The story 
professes to be religious, without being sectarian! If, 
in the judgment of the reader, John Neal has accom¬ 
plished what he set out to do, his last story, if it 
should prove to be his last, may well crown his literary 
labors. We are not entirely satisfied with the book. 
There may be some women who are physically and 
mentally so weak that the least jar upon their nerves 
prostrates them, but we hardly like to see them set up 
as true models for the sex. Julia, possessing many 
noble qualities, which might otherwise eutitle her to 
the position which she Is given in the book, is one of 
this class. The least appearance of trouble, at which a 
true woman would nerve herself, that she might meet it 
the more worthily, on the contrary, sends her nearly, if 
not quite Into fainting fits. Then again, there Is such a 
withholding of confidence one from another, such mys¬ 
teries, and such continual involving each other in per¬ 
plexity or suspense, as seems unworthy of and unlike 
either true men or women. But these are, perhaps, 
minor faults. Price $1 25. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. A Sequel to School Bays 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of “ School Days 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. An 
amusing story of English college life, from which the 
reader may gather much information in regard to the 
manufacture of A, B.’s. A. M.’s, and D. D.’s. It is to be 
published in parts, of which this is the first, at 12 cents 
each. 


From Gould & Lincoln, Boston:— 

BRITISH NOVELISTS, AND THEIR STYLES; Being 
a Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. 
By David Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature, 
University College, London, author of “The Life and 
Times of John Milton,” etc. This work will be useful 
in our land where so many are readers of novels ; they 
should understand the history of this popular art. and 
1 'arn the best manner of judging its merits. Mr. Masson 
lias made the subject accessible to all; the book is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting ; we commend it to our friends. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN ; to Guide Them in 
the Path of Peace. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. This 
author’s works are all intended to do good. Perhaps 
the book before us may be rather above the comprehen¬ 
sion of “little children;” but the lessons are useful in 


family teachings. All the books are got up in the best 
style of the publishers. 


From The Church Book Society, 762 Broadway, New 
York: — 

THE LIVES OF THE BISHOPS: Life of Bishop Bass, 
Life of Bishop Prevost , Life of Bishop Stewart These are 
the three last of the excellent series in course of publica¬ 
tion by the Episcopal Sunday School Union, and written 
by the Rev. J. N. Norton. They have more than usual 
interest; the two first embrace periods of history gene¬ 
rally interesting to all. The life of Bishop Bass, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, gives us a picture of the early life of that far 
famed colony, and biographical sketches of many promi¬ 
nent men, as well as the central portrait, its first bishop. 

Bishop Prevost, of New York, was consecrated at the 
close of the Revolutionary struggle, and his life neces¬ 
sarily attracts historical anecdotes and sketches of great 
value, many of them quite new. 

Bishop Stewart, of Quebec, was a rare instance of self 
denying earnestness, in the work of His Master. He was 
the son of the Earl of Galloway, but gave up rank and 
place for the life of a froutier missionary, living In the 
most absolute simplicity, and giving his large private 
income away in public and private charities. The story 
shames us who sit at ease and wish the world made 
better. 

UNCA: A Story for Girls. By the author of “Uncle 
Jack, the Fault Killer,” Charmingly simple, and very 
attractive to children from six to ten. We recommend 
it for our Juvenile Library No. 2. 

MOTES IN THE SUNBEAM and THE CIRCLE OF 
BLESSING. By Mrs. Thomas Gatty. As children’s 
books have a double work to do—instructing the grown¬ 
up pupils of a family, as well as the children they are 
ostensibly provided for — we shall not quarrel with 
these fascinating little volumes because the moral of 
the tale and sometimes its arrangement are above the 
comprehension of young readers. Some knowledge of 
natural history and much experience of life are required 
before their lessons or even the graceful and happily 
turned allusions with which they abound can be fully 
appreciated. We commend them to all mothers both 
for “pleasure aud profit.” 

In OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES, by ALOE, 
we have those standard favorites, “Blue Beard,” “The 
Genii and Fishermen,” the “Singing Fountain,” etc. 
paraphrased into most ingeniously instructive allegories. 
“Blue Beard,” for instance, is “Baron Procrastination,” 
and slays the charming brides, “Study-Well,” “Work- 
Well,” “Please-niy-Mother,” “Speak-Kindly,” “Help- 
Others,” and “Rise-Early,” while “Consider-Well,” the 
last, is only rescued by Sister “Try’s” help, who dis¬ 
covers the brothers “Firmness” and “Sense” comiug to 
pay thorn a visit. We wish we were “a boy again,” 
wlieu we see such aids to “Good Resolution” held out 
to this rising generation. 


PORTABLE HAND-BOOKS OF GAMES:— 

Morphy's Match Games; being a full and accurate 
account of his great success abroad. By Charles Henry 
Stanley. Price 3S cents. 

Elements of Draughts; or, Beginner’s Sure Guide. 
Every principle separately explained. Price 38 ceuts. 

Chess-Player’s Instructor; or, Guide to Beginners. 
By Charles Heury Stauley. Price 3S cents. 

The above are published by R. M. DeVvKtt, New York, 
and are excelieut works on their respective subjects. 
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Our February Number. —The attractions for this 
month are varied, as usual. Our first plate is illus¬ 
trative of the horrors of war, hut the capital story 
by Miss Fraust fully explains the design of the artist. 
Our Fashion-Plate is seasonable and pretty. “Flowers 
fur Working” is a match plate for Fruits published in 
our December number. “The Modiste” is from Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey.” The reflection of the gentle¬ 
man is seen in the glass. He appears to be more taken 
with the beauty of the modiste than with the articles 
she is offering for sale. 

Our Literature. —Miss Slimmens again holds forth 
in this number. A capital charade is the “ Masterpiece.” 
Our readers will be interested in “Mrs. Bowen's Parlor 
and Spare Bed-Room,” “ Jacassa’s Journal” is con¬ 
cluded in this number. “Letters from a City Girl in the 
Country” is a very lively and pleasant article. 


Any subscriber missing a number must remind us at 
once, and not wait until the end of the year. If they 
send at once, we may suppose it has not reached them ; 
but, at the expiration of some months, it is fair to pre¬ 
sume that they have lost it by lending. 

There seems to be but one opinion on the part of the 
press, that the Lady’s Book is the most proper present to 
make at this season of the year from a husband to a wife, 
a father to his daughter, or a lover to his lady-love. In¬ 
deed, the Port Byron Times goes farther, and says :— 
“Any man, in easy circumstances, who will refuse to 
take this book for liis wife, his daughter, or his sister, is 
not a good husband, father, or brother. It is the only book 
in the Union so thoroughly adapted to, and designed for, 
the interest and benefit of the lady reader. It is ‘ The 
Book of the Nation, and the Arts Union of America.’ ” 


Ax Answer to Correspondents. —Our correspondents 
must hold us excused from privately answering all their 
favors, however highly esteemed. We reply to the utmost 
of our ability, but, even if we required no rest or leisure 
for sleep or meals, the twenty-four hours would afford 
insufficient time to get through the entire of our daily 
business. We must, therefore, beg our friends not to 
attribute to neglect, but simply to over-occupation, our 
silent receipt of their communications. As to giving 
our reasons for not inserting poetical a nd other contri¬ 
butions, such an expectation could only be founded upon 
enviable innocence of the varied and incessant labors 
which the editor of a magazine who minds his business 
is obliged to undergo. 

Imitations of our Fashion-Plates. —The first to copy 
our style was the celebrated Paris Moniteur , and now 
we see that another magazine, in a neighboring city, 
has also done it. 

“America shall be Free.” — A beautiful piece of 
music, by George W, Hewett; words by A. W. Burns, 
Esq. We commend this splendid composition to our 
readers. Beck & Lawton have it for sale, and, if merit 
has any claim, the sale will be great. 


Mrs. Hale is not the fashion editress. Address letters, 
Fashion Editress, care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


Make up your Clubs. —Remember that the Lady’s Book 

e 

is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-tliird more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book ; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies.—the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 


Pearl Card-Cases, manufactured for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

Beautifully inlaid with various colored shells, $3 00 

Second mourning card-cases, 2 00 


Great Increase. —Steadily does the stream of sub¬ 
scribers flow in. Night and day, we are at work filling 
orders. “The cry is, still they come.” We are well 
provided for them. Our Book is stereotyped, and we 
can furnish all that may choose to apply, commencing 
with the January number, and also with previous 
years. We are afraid that we were too low claiming 
only 150,000. 


A Beautiful Premium to every subscriber to the cele¬ 
brated weekly paper, The Saturday Evening Post. 

A large and beautiful engraving on steel, 17 by 22 
inches, called “The Speaking Likeness,” will be sent to 
every subscriber to The Post for 1860, who shall send, 
in addition to his subscription, the sum of 25 cents, to 
pay the expense of postage, mailing, etc. etc. The retail 
price of this engraving is $4! It is a gem ! 


Baldwin & Sullivan, of New York. —We have re¬ 
ceived a letter from a correspondent stating that this 
firm had offered Godey, llarper , and Arthur at a ridicu¬ 
lously low price. They have no authority from us, and 
any one wanting either or all of these publications, had 
better send to us at the price we advertise, $6 for the 
three. 


Genius makes its observations in short hand; talent 
writes them out at length. 
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We anuex a few complimentary letters. We have 
thousands of them, hut must take up room for only a 
fair specimen. 

The receipts for cookery and patterns for fancy work 
are worth the subscriptiou-price. Mrs. C., N. Y. 

An opinion, with a $20 club. 

I have long been an admirer of your inestimable maga¬ 
zine, and could not do without it. Were I compelled to, 

I should feel like parting with a very dear friend. I 
would have all our ladies avail themselves of the valu¬ 
able information it contains. We all need its influence 
to make us better wives and mothers, to make us better 
in all the relations w T e sustain to each other. May the 
same unparalleled success ever attend your untiring 
eff >rts to promote the greatest good of the greatest num¬ 
ber. H., Maine. 

It is with much pleasure that I again send a club for 
the Lady’s Book. It has come regularly, and like a ray 
of sunshine, brightening the face of each one, as it is 
passed from hand to hand. B., S. C. 

Inclosed you will find $20. This is the fourth year I 
have sent a club, and every year it is a little larger, as 
the ladies are all convinced that it is the only ladies’ 
book worth reading, in which I agree with them. 

H., Mich. 

I cannot resist the temptation to express to you, while 
I send my subscription, the happiness and pleasure I 
have taken in reading Godey, that iudispensable in 
every well-regulated household, and I have endeavored 
to make others happy by allowing them to read it. It 
has taught me how to cook, how to be healthy, how to 
dress neatly and savingly; in short, it has taught me 
how to live and how to die. G., Wis. 

$15 for three subscribers, three years each. 

I caunot do without the Book. It is an old friend, 
gladly received every month, and you are making it 
better and more interesting every year. G., Miss. 

Bear Sir: I inclose $20 for ten years’ subscription. 
This is about a life-subscriber, is it not, considering I 
am over sixty year.^ old ? But if I die, my children will 
have the benefit of the best book for ladies ever pub¬ 
lished. > B., Ark. 

“Amelia; or, A Young Lady’s Vicissitudes.” —The 
best novel that the late Miss Leslie ever wrote. There are 
but 100 copies of this work for sale, and those in the posses¬ 
sion of the publisher of the Lady’s Book. Price 25 cents, 
which covers the postage. 


Town, County, and State.—Bo not forget to put all 
these in every letter you write. You do not know how 
much trouble it would save us. 


“The Indestructible Pleasure Book,” for children, 
printed on muslin, and with beautiful colored engrav¬ 
ings, we can supply for 25 cents each. They cannot be 
torn, and are, therefore, a very proper present to children. 


Mr. G. S. Lacey, of Jauesville, Wisconsin, has recently 
published a series of lessons in fancy paintings, viz: 
Greciau Oil, Oriental, Celestial, and Landscape Painting 
on Glass. Price $1 00, seut by mail, postage paid. Mr. 
Lacey has been a very successful teacher, and his lessons 
will, no doubt, find a ready sale. 


Qutte Correct. —It is exceedingly bad husbandry to 
harrow up the feelings of your wife. 


Missing Numbers. —Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year ; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1S60, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1859 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may not; they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only sup¬ 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
time. When you receive a February number, and the 
Jauuary number has not beeu received, then write. 


Optics of a Soap-Bubble. —If a soap-bubble be blown 
up, and set under a glass, so that 
the motion of air may not affect 
it, as the water glides down the 
sides and the top grow r s thinner, 
several colors will successively 
appear at the top, and spread 
themselves from thence down 
the sides of the bubble, till they 
vanish in the same order in 
which they appeared. At length, 
a black spot appears at the top, and spreads till the bub 
ble bursts. 


“ Woman’s Home Book of Health.” —We are informed 
that this celebrated work of Br. John S. Wilson will be 
published early in February. Every lady must have a 
copy. We shall give due notice of its publication and 
the price. 


Patterns for Infants’ Bresses, or Infants’ Ward¬ 
robes. —Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur¬ 
nished as usual. 


“The Secret Out.” —We call attention to the notice 
of this work in our Literary Notices. A family may be 
amused these winter evenings in a most agieeable man¬ 
ner, and at a very small price, by purchasing this book. 

The best $3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $3 50 —Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur's 
Home Magazine. 

Will ladies please be particular and put the prefix 
Mrs. or Miss to their names ? We sometimes address 
them as esquires, and some do not like the title. 

We have received from Messrs. O. II. Bailey & Co., of 
New York, two splendid pictures—full-length likenesses 
of Washington aud Everett. The engraving of these 
plates is the work of a master in the art, and they will 
make, when framed, two beautiful ornaments for the 
l parlor. 
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DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 

The windows of a house sometimes reveal the charac¬ 
ter of the occupants in a way not to he misunderstood. 
Where they are dirty, filled with cracked panes, or dis¬ 
figured with slovenly blinds, we may conclude, without 
much risk of mistake, that those w r ho dwell within are 
not models of order and cleanliness. On the other hand, 
well-kept windows give an appearance of respectability, 
and a sense of propriety and comfort which are highly 
gratifying. Drapery is to a room what dress, is to the 
human figure, and, like dress, its style may be such as 
to suit every taste and every pocket. 

When the candles are lit and the shutters closed, a 
room has rather an unfinished appearance unless the 
breaks in the wall, caused by the windows, are covered 
with curtains, and, in rooms where there are no shut¬ 
ters, the curtains are of material service in preserving 
warmth ; for as the glass is kept cool liy the air on the 
outside of the house, the air of the room is chilled by 
coming- in contact with it, and descends with a steady 
current from the ceiling to the floor. In this way some 
of the unaccountable draughts felt by those who sit near 
a window are to be explained ; they do not always come 
from the outside. This cannot take place where there 
are curtains, as tlieir substance prevents the flow of the 
air of the room towards the glass, and effectually ex¬ 
cludes all unwelcome currents of air that may enter by 
the windows. Curtains and drapery, therefore, are not 
merely ornament; they serve an important purpose. 
And what an air of snugness and comfort they impart 
to a room. Cowpcr’s well known lines will recall pleas¬ 
ing recollections to the minds of thousands:— 

“Now stir the fire, and close the shutter fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws np a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in, 

Fireside enjoyments, home-born happiness, 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 

Then, again, in the summer season, blinds or curtains 
serve the really necessary purpose of excluding the sun’s 
rays. Health and enj oyment depend very much on light, 
but too much light is injurious to tlic objects on which 
it falls. Every one knows how curtains and carpets are 
faded by the sun; it is desirable, therefore, to have the 
means of shutting out the light, and this we can do sat¬ 
isfactorily by means of different kinds of blinds and 
curtains. The color of wood is altered, too, by the sun, 
and the wood itself often cracks or warps when exposed 
to too much heat. Water-color drawings also are in¬ 
jured, but oil-paintings do not sutler from light. Indeed, 
it has been found that pictures turned with their faces 
to the wall have not kept so well as those exposed con¬ 
stantly to the influence of the light. 

At the present day it docs not cost much to finish off 
rooms with drapery, and there are few persons who may 
not gratify tlieir love of neatness and order by the deco¬ 
ration of their apartments. The materials, whether 
cotton, woollen, or silk, are now so cheap as to be within 
the reach of all; that is, of all who are industrious and 
self-reliant. Each may find what is most fitting, and 
this is a point deserving of consideration. A room which 
has been some time used may be made to look shabby all 
of a sudden, with all that is in it, by new and showy 
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window curtains, when hangings of a quiet character 
Would have harmonized and given a tone of relief and 
cheerfulness to the whole. If, as is sometimes the case, 
the curtains are the chief attraction, everything else will 
look insignificant. Harmony is to be aimed at, and one 
key-note is to regulate the whole, however great be the 
variety. Some people make the mistake of adopting 
monotony for harmony, but a little attention to the laws 
of decoration will soon convince that however numerous 
be the materials they may be harmonized, and not made to 
look like a Chinese landscape—all patchwork and incon¬ 
gruity. As a rule, a cool tone should prevail in apart¬ 
ments with windows towards the south and east in a 
country residence; but the apartments of town houses 
require to be all more or less w^arm in their tone. For¬ 
getfulness of laws of coloring often causes people to 
degrade where they mean to refine. 

We shall continue this subject in our next number. 


The Crown Silk Court Skirt, the same style as those 
manufactured for their Majesties of France and England, 
is for sale by Stewart, southeast corner of Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets, and they are certainly the most beauti¬ 
ful article of the skirt kind we have ever seen. Stewart 
has every variety of skirts, and everything else that 
appertains to a lady’s department. 


Philadelphia Publishing Enterprise. —The publica¬ 
tion of that world’s wonder in literature, “Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors,” would seem of itself sufficient 
to place its projectors in the front rank of enterprising 
and discriminating publishers ; and, were this the only 
work bearing the imprint of Childs & Peterson, kindly 
memories would always cluster around the mention of 
that Philadelphia firm. But this monument of Alli- 
bone’s patient toil and vast erudition is only a small 
specimen of its publishers’ progressive spirit. Of “ Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations,” they have sold 130,000 
volumes, and have paid, as copyright, to its author and 
his family, $65,000 cash. But for the crisis of 1S57, the 
sales of this valuable work would have increased this 
amount to $100,000. The copyright paid is $1 00 per 
copy—two volumes. The estate of Judge Bouvier re¬ 
ceives upwards of $5,000 per annum as copyright upon 
his “Law Dictionary and Institutes of American Law.” 
To Colonel Fremont, also, has been advanced a large 
sum upon his “ Explorations,” now in press and shortly 
to be published by this house. A new issue of “Black- 
stone’s Commentaries,” edited by Judge Sharswood, has 
been so eagerly sought for that the first edition was ex¬ 
hausted in a few days, and a second, now in press, will 
little more than supply the unfilled orders for the book. 
Of Peterson’s “Familiar Science,” 103,000 copies have 
been sold. 


How to Remit. —Procure a draft, if possible; if not, 
send notes ; but let it be a matter known only to yourself; 
the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there 
is of your money coming to hand. Do not register your 
letters, as this at once informs everybody that money is in 
your letter. If you send gold dollars, secure them care¬ 
fully in the letter ; otherwise, they are apt to work out of 
the envelope. Notes on all solvent banks taken at par. Be 
careful and pay the postage on your letter, and direct it to 
L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Boardman, Gray, & Co. have orders from the Sandwich. 
Islands, California, and almost every State iu the Union 
for tlieir pianos. 
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A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must he sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of tire most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each ; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4515 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
S. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A teu cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 


Finding Fault with your Children. —It is at times 
necessary to censure and punish: but very much more 
may be done by encouraging children when they do well. 
Be, therefore, more careful to express your approbation of 
good conduct than your disapprobation of bad. Nothing 
can more discourage a child than a spirit of incessant fault¬ 
finding on the part of its parent; and hardly anything can 
exert a more injurious influence upon the disposition both 
of the parent and child. There are two great motives in¬ 
fluencing human actions—hope and fear. Both of these 
are at times necessary. But who would not prefer to have 
her eliild influenced to good conduct by a desire of pleas¬ 
ing, rather than by the fear of offending? If a mother 
never expresses her gratification when her children do 
well, and is always ceusuring them when she sees any¬ 
thing amiss, they are discouraged and unhappy; their 
dispositions become hardened and soured by this ceaseless 
fretting; and, at last, finding that wTietlier they do Well 
or ill, they are equally found fault with, they relinquish 
all efforts to please, and become heedless of reproaches. 

Literary Associations. —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the lady^s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine. —The press throughout the 
country say that this is the best of the $2 magazines, and 
we agree with them. Think of two such magazines as 
Godey and Arthur for $3 50; only 50 cents more than the 
price of the Lady’s Book if taken alone. 

Arthur’s Magazine , as far as a high rank of literature is 
concerned, is decidedly the best two dollar magazine.— 
Middletown Rainbow. 

Arthur’s Lady’s Home Magazine .—The best of the two 
dollar monthlies.— Richmond Religious Herald. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine. —This still gives new and 
additional proof of being the very best of the two dollar 
magazines.— Rushville Times. 

Home Magazine. —This is the best two dollar magazine 
published.— Henopin Tribune. 

Fully maintains the wide reputation of being the best 
two dollar magazine pnblished.— Canton Ledger. 

We could fill pages with notices to the same effect. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account¬ 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub¬ 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Lord Byron to his lady, on the sixth anniversary of 
their marriage:— 

“How strangely time his course has run, 

Since first I paired with you ; 

Six years ago we made hut one , 

Now five have made us two . 


The Bird in TnE Cage.—C ut a piece of cardboard of 
the size of a half dollar, and paint on one side a bird, 
and on the other a cage ; fasten two pieces of thread one 
on each side at opposite points of the card, so that the 



card can he made to revolve by twirling the threads 
with the finger and thumb : while the toy is in its revo¬ 
lution, the bird will be seen within the cage. A bat may 
in the same manner be painted on one side of the card, 
and a cricketer upon the other, which will exhibit the 
same phenomenon, arising from the same principle. 

We do not publish, nor need our subscribers expect to 
receive, a mere story-book. We have a nobler aim ; we 
seek to enlighten, to instruct womankind ; to teach them 
their various duties; and that our labors are appreciated 
we appeal to this fact. Mothers take it for their daughters, 
whose mothers took it for them. The Lady’s Book' is an 
heirloom in families. If mere stories are wanting, outrag¬ 
ing Munchausen, you must subscribe for some other publi¬ 
cation. Those articles of fiction that we do publish, liavo 
all a moral tendency, and won’t suit the readers of “ The 
Ensanguined Dagger,” or “The Perils of a Housemaid,” or 
“The Dairymaid’s Revenge,” or “The Benevolent Pirate 
of the Gulf.” 

Cool. —A person sending “My first attempt at writing,” 
and asking pay for it. “I am only fifteen years of age.” 
This is another appeal. We do not judge of articles from 
the age of the writer, but from the merit of the article. 
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A Valuable Book for Ladifs—Art Recreations. —A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense, in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

An admirable epigram on Voltaire:— 

“Thou art so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton , Death , and Sind 1 

Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so ascaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say : “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Miss C. S.—Sent package by Adams’s express Novem¬ 
ber 15 th. 

Mrs. I. II. R.—Sent cloak, Sic. by Adams’s express 15th. 


M. F. E.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. O. T.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs, D. S. B.—Sent hair ornaments 18th. 

J. R. M,—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, Fargo, & 
Co.’s express ISth. 

Mrs. M. L, H.—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 19th. 
Mrs. Dr. P. A. H.—Sent package by Adams’s express 
21st. 

Miss M. C. T.—Sent hair breastpin 21st. 

E. A. H.— Sent cap patterns 21st. 

Mrs. J. M. B.—Sent zephyr worsted 21st. 

C. R. II.—Sent India-rubber gloves, &c. 21st. 

Mrs. I. W. B.—Sent colored beads 21st. 

A. S. T.—Sent pattern and needles 21st. 

Miss C. D. K.—Sent dress patterns, &c. 21st. 

I. T.—Sent invitation cards 21st. 

M. A. C.—Sent embroidery cotton and needles 22d. 
Mrs. A. B. C.—Sent two infant’s shirt patterns 22d. 
Miss S. S. W.—Sent stamped collar and cotton 23d. 

E. A. J.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Mrs. S. G. H.—Sent child’s cloak pattern 23d. 

Mrs. C. C. H.—Sent infant’s cloak and cap patterns 
23d. 

Mrs. R. L, S.—Sent gold breastpin and slide 23d. 

Miss O. S.—Sent hair ring 23d. 

Mrs. M. H. S.—Sent slipper pattern and silk 23d. 

Dr. S. M.—Sent package by Adams’s express 23d. 

Mrs. E. D. R.—Sent cloth cloak by Adams’s express 
23d. 

G. W. C.—Sent hair necklace and breastpin 25tli. 

E. F.—Sent hoop skirt by Howard’s express 26th. 

F. L. R.—Sent hair ring 26th. 

B. A. A.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express 
28th. 

I. T.—Sent wedding cards, 28th. 

P. F. B.—Sent iceing tube and cook book by Adams’s 
express 29th. 

Miss M. S. T.—Sent hair ring 29th. 

Mrs. F. M.—Sent hair charms 29th. 

Mrs. S. B. A.—Sent Hispania cloak pattern 29th. 

Mrs. J. N. I.—Sent orn£ ball 29th. 

Miss M. L. J.—Sent Marseilles by Adams’s express 
29th. 

M. L. W.—Sent patterns Shetland wool, &c. by Adams’s 
express 29th. 

Mrs. W. F. R.—Sent black silk and needles 30th. 

H. K. A.—Sent embroidery cotton 30th. 

W. D. M.—Sent pattern of Zouave 30th. 

Mrs. S. E. D.—Sent paletot pattern 30th. 

Mrs. M. J. S.—Sent package by Harnden’s express 30th. 
E. B.—Sent patterns of boy’s clothes December 1st. 
Mrs. I. McC.—Sent infant’s cap, &c. by Adams’s ex* 
press 2d. 

L. A. T.—Sent body and sleeve pattern 2d. 

E. J. P.—Sent materials for paper flowers, &c. 2d. 

Miss J. II. C.—Sent hair rings 2d. 

Mrs. H. A. C.—Sent stamped mantilla pattern 3d. 

L. B. — Sent pattern Zouave jacket 3d. 

A. M. C.—Sent frock and apron patterns 3d. 

L. E. G.—Sent hair fob chain 3d. 

D. A. W.—Sent hair studs and sleeve buttons &L 
Miss M. P. — Sent hair ring 3d. 

R. S. F.—Sent hair fob chain 3d. 

F. P. E.—Sent hair necklace 5th, 

S. C. II.—Sent embroidered yoke pattern 5th. 

Mrs. K. C. J.—Sent imitation Guipure collars 6th. 

Mrs. M. H.—Sent gentleman’s embroidered slippers by 

Adams’s express 6th. 

J. M.— Sent orn£ ball 6th. 
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L. G. F.—Sent infant’s clotlies, &c. by Adams’s express 

6th. \ 

G. D. B.—Sent pattern boy’s body 7th. 

E. M. Ii.—Sent waist pattern 7th. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J. n. A.—Sent Zouave jacket and cap pattern 7th. 
Miss I. M. M.—Sent purple working cotton 8th. 

A. S.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent glass beads, &c. by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press 9th. 

Mrs. G. F.—Sent powder for cleaning lace by Adams's 
express 9th. 

Mrs. M. A. McL.—Sent materials for paper flowers 9th. 
Mrs. S. C.—Sent picture blocks and needles by Adams’s 
express 9th. 

M. L. II.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s express 
9th. 

Mrs. I. B.—Sent materials for paper flowers by Adams’s 
express 9th. 

N. F. M.—Sent hair breastpin 12th. 

Mrs. W. E. K.—Sent boy’s suit by Adams’s express 13th. 
Miss M. L. F.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

Miss A. 1). S.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

C. E. D.—Sent hair ear-rings 13th. 

A. H.—Sent hair ear-rings and ring 13th. 

C. H. F. and J. R.—Sent hair rings 14th. 

L. H. J.—Sent infant’s night-dress pattern 14th. 

Mrs. K. F.—Sent patterns infant’s clothes 14th. 

E. A. W.—Sent Shetland wool, &c. by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press 15th. 

Mrs. W. J. B.—Sent hair ear-rings 15th. 

Miss G. L. P.—Sent hair necklaces 15th. 

W. II. L.—Sent hair fob-chain 15th. 





LESSOR' XIV. 

(Concluded from October number.) 

301. Commencing now our investigation of the chemical 
properties of the metal iron, take three small nails or three 
bits of wire, and place them respectively in three large 
test-tubes. To the first add a mixture of about one part 
sulphuric acid (measure) to four or five of water, remark 
how readily solutiou goes on, and prove that the gas 
evolved is hydrogen (258). To the second add hydrochloric 
acid, and apply heat. To the third add nitric acid, and 
also apply heat. 

302. To each of these solutions add liquor ammonite, and 
observe that in the case of the hydrochloric and nitric acid 
solutions, particularly the latter, the precipitate is reddish 
or red ; but in the case of the sulphuric acid solution it is a 
dirty greenish white. Perhaps you will recognize a great 
similarity between the red precipitate and rust of iron. In 
point of fact, they are identical, being the peroxide of iron, 
whereas the precipitate thrown down from the sulphuric 
acid solution is the protoxide of iron. If this protoxide be 
exposed to the air, it speedily becomes the peroxide, but 
the change is still more speedily effected by heating with 
a little nitric acid. Now, it is a rule, in all cases involving 
the separation of iron, to convert it into peroxide before 
precipitation. This may readily be accomplished by boil¬ 
ing with a few drops of nitric acid. 

303. Boil in a test-tube a little of the solution of irou in 
sulphuric acid, or a little of the solution of green vitriol 
(sulphate of iron), with a few drops of nitric acid, add 


ammonia, and remark the precipitate now thrown down 
is red. 

304. Take the remainder of this solution, dilute it largely 
with water, and proceed to try the effect upon it of various 
tests. 

305. Test a portion with tincture or infusion of gal’s, 
and observe the inklike color which results—ink, indeed, 
it is, the tanno-gallate of iron. It may be as well in this 
place to repeat the same operation of testing on a portion of 
green vitriol, or protosulphate of iron, before it has been 
peroxidized by means of nitric acid. You will remark that 
in this case the blackness is by no means so intense; and 
probably now you will remember that certain specimens 
of writing-ink are pale when first written with, but soon 
acquire blackness when exposed to the air. Such inks owe 
their paleness to the circumstance of their containing more 
protoxide than peroxide of iron. 

306. To another portion of diluted solution, which will 
probably be acid (try it with litmus-paper), add, if acid, 
ammonia until the solution becomes faintly alkaline and 
peroxide begins to fall. Add now acetic acid until any 
peroxide which has fallen is totally dissolved. If the 
solution b q perfectly neutral, the hydrosulphuric acid may 
be passed through at once. Through the solution thus pre¬ 
pared pass hydrosulphuric acid gas (120, et. seq .), or pour 
into it an aqueous solution of the gas (126), and remark 
that no precipitate falls. This is a most important fact, 
iron being one of the few calcigenous metals not precipi- 
table by hydrosulphuric acid (219). 

307. Add a little ammonia, and observe that, although 
hydrosulphuric acid alone be not capable of precipitating 
iron, a combination of that acid with ammonia precipitates 
it readily. 

308. To another portion of solution add sufficient am¬ 
monia to throw down all the peroxide; then add more 
ammonia, and observe that no solution takes place. Now 
turn to 296, and remember what resulted with precipitated 
oxide of zinc. 

309. And now it is evident that iron may be separated 
from all the metals already treated of, supposing them to 
exist in a neutral solution (306), or a solution acidified by 
acetic acid, by passing through it a current of hydrosul¬ 
phuric acid gas. Properly speaking, this treatment will 
separate every other metal already treated of from iron, 
rather than iron from the other metals. 

310. It is evident, moreover, that, provided zinc and iron 
exist together in solution, the zinc may be separated by 
means of ammonia (296), which throws down the oxide, 
and, when added in excess, redissolves that oxide, whereas 
oxide of iron is not dissolved under similar treatment. 
Carbonate of ammonia will answer as well. 

311. It is evident, moreover, that, in a solution contain¬ 
ing zinc and lead, the latter may be thrown down by ml- 

\ 

phuric acid or a sulphate (226, 227), because the sulphate 
of lead is very insoluble, whereas the sulphate of zinc is 
very soluble. 

312. It is also evident that, from a mixture of zinc, silver, 
and lead in solution, the two latter may be separated by 
adding hydrochloric acid (S6), or common salt and alcohol 
(137, 182), when chloride of silver and of lead would de¬ 
posit, leaving chloride of zinc in solution. 

313. Their separation might also be effected in this way: 
The three metals might be thrown down at once by hydro- 
sulphuric acid, and the mixed sulphurets, being washed, 
might be heated with hydrochloric acid—sulphurets, as a 
rule, are decomposed by hydrochloric acid—when soluble 
chloride of zinc would result, and insoluble chlorides of 
lead and silver. Alcohol being now added, the soluble 
chloride of zinc woirld be w r ashed out—for it is soluble in 
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alcohol—and the two chlorides of lead and silver might he 
treated as described at 171. 

314. One more test for iron, and we shall have done with 
that metal. The test in question is ferrocyanide of potas¬ 
sium. 

315. Add to all or any of the iron solutions, largely diluted 
with water, a little ferrocyanide of potassium, and remark 
the effect. The peculiar blue color developed (Prussian 
blue) is very characteristic of iron, no other metal being 
capable of developing it. Remark, too, how much more 
intense the blue color is resulting from the testing of a fully 
peroxidized solution of iron than when a protoxide com¬ 
pound, such as green vitriol, is substituted. Iu point of 

fact, if the protosalt of iron were absolutely devoid of any 

• 

peroxide admixture, the result would no longer have been 
blue, but white. However, this condition never occurs in 
analysis ^ and, indeed, the white compound soon changes 
to blue by exposure to the air. 

316. Although the test we are using is a very delicate 
one, it is treacherous in unpractised hands. The test itself 
contains iron—hence its name of /erro-cyanide—and, if it 
be mixed with chlorine or either of the undiluted mineral 
acids, and the mixture heated, a blue color will result. 
Hence the necessity of largely diluting with water the 
liquids to be tested with it. 


dmsip. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL EVILS. 

Ix glancing over the prospectus of a school, one among 
the many we are constantly receiving, we uote especially 
a legislation with regard to simplicity in dress and orna¬ 
ment. It is quite time that the subject received marked 
attention ; teachers make rules against the introduction, 
of sweetmeats and pastry, confiscating any stray pack¬ 
ages that their pupils attempt to smuggle in by way of 
solace for home dainties, they cut off the supply of light 
literature, but allow w T hole trunks of finery to pass 
quietly iuto the atmosphere they are endeavoring to pu¬ 
rify from all moral poisons. 

“Well, liow do you like your new school?” we re¬ 
member hearing a mother say to a Miss of twelve, just 
entered at a seminary so celebrated that the application 
for a vacancy had been made a year before. 

“ School’s well enough ; but I’m not going back there 
again until I have a brooch. There isn’t a single girl 
there, but me, without a brooch ; I was ashamed all 
day.” 

That was the first advance in education. A mother’s 
natural vanity speaks when she furnishes a costly ward¬ 
robe for lier child. “ Eliza is going off among strangers, 
and I want her to feel that she is as good as anybody.” 
So Eliza has a dress hat, a new set of furs, a costly cloak, 
and an ample variety of dresses and embroideries, cul¬ 
tivating her self-importance on the start, and helping 
her to a character for ostentation and display, ending in 
personal vanity with its train of evil consequeuces. 

But this is a trivial wrong ; like all moral evils, it has 
its contagion. Eliza’s room-mate, Lucy, is made unhappy 
by the great contrast in their respective wardrobes, and 
consequently in the estimation in which her school-mates 
hoid her. The vacation is made miserable by her com¬ 
plaints and “ why-can’t-I-haves?” and finally her mo¬ 
ther, who can ill afford even the ordinary expenses of 
ilie school, stints herself still further to purchase various 
unnecessary additions to her daughter’s wardrobe 

We well know that there can be but one ruling passion, 


and as vanity and all that goes to feed it, dress and jew¬ 
elry especially, is the besetting sin of a school-girl’s life, 
we can but wonder at the blindness that ministers to it 
deliberately, instead of uprooting any weed of tempta¬ 
tion from the path. The rivalries of dress, furniture, 
and equipage, that make up so much of our social life, 
begin in the school-room with Eliza’s Christinas set of 
pink coral and Lucy’s ill-gotten flounced silk—ill-gotten, 
since it was purchased with the sum that should have 
given her mother a comfortable shawl or the children 
their bird’s-eye aprons. School education is made ex¬ 
pensive enough, in these days of “extras” and universal 
accomplishments, without the heavy dry-good and mil¬ 
liners’ hills that grow out of it. Not that children should 
be dressed meanly and tastelessly on principle; that 
would have the same effect; but, when they are suit¬ 
ably clad, teach them to he independent of the public 
opinion of the school-room, and cultivate sufficient firm¬ 
ness to deny them, if they have not attained it. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 

The passion for India shawls still continues, and, in 
fact, is greater than ever. The daily prints advertise 
them in all manner of attractiveness ; and one scarcely 
meets an acquaintance without an India scarf spread 
over her shoulders. Not that they all come honestly by 
tlieir name, uot at all. A very large part sold under the 
far-famed title have never travelled farther than France, 
and the odor of sandal-wood, blindly relied on, and so 
zealously kept up by the purchaser, is contracted in the 
sandal-lined chest of the American shop in which it was 
purchased. 

Judges of the article pretend to say, however, that 
the real India shawl can he detected by its haviug a less 
evenly woven web, as also from its brighter colors. It 
is likewise said that the border of the genuine Cashmere 
shawl is invariably woven in small pieces, which are 
afterwards sewed together, as the whole border is subse¬ 
quently sewed on to the centre. But other authorities 
deny that the skill of India is insufficient to broche a 
shawl—in other words, to weave the border and centre 
in one piece, or run the pattern of the former over tho 
latter. Almost invariably, however, those that are im¬ 
ported come out with the borders and centres separate ; 
and the price paid for a real Cashmere in Paris or London 
is almost fabulous, a long shawl costing from $1000 to 
$5000, according to the quality. Nor is this exorbitant, 
when the actual expense of producing it is considered. 
In the first place, the wool itself is very costly. The 
animals from which the material is obtained are covered 
by nature with two kinds of coats for clothing—the one 
fine, curly, generally gray, and imparting to the skin 
a down more or less thick, as if to guard it against cold 
and damp ; the other coarse, lank, and giving a general 
color to the animal—and as it is only the inner and fiuer 
coating W’hich is used for the fine shawls, the quantity 
produced is limited, and, therefore, high-priced. 

The down, called poshm , is collected from flocks of 
goats on the plains of Thibet, aud brought to the con¬ 
fines of Cashmere on the backs of sheep. It is then 
cleaned, and one-fourth of it—being all that is fitted for 
the shawls—is carried on men’s backs the remainder of 
the distance to Cashmere. When arrived at Cashmere, 
it passes into the hands of the merchants, who sell it in 
small quantities to the weavers, at the rate of about two 
rupees per pound. The thread is dyed a great variety 
of colors, aud theu stiffened with ricc-water. Many arti¬ 
cles are woven with these colored threads, the process 
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being slow and tedious, on account of the rude construc¬ 
tion of the looms. Shawls, coverlets, handkerchiefs, 
turbau-pieces, gloves, socks, and other garments are 
woven of this po.shm. The shawls are washed after 
being woven, to remove the rice-stilfening, and a fine 
pale yellow color is imparted by meaus of sulphur fumes. 
To make a pair of large aud handsome Cashmere shawls 
requires the labor of twelve or fourteen men for half a 
year. 

Now, it is very seldom that there are fortunes in this 
count: y large enough to sustain such an investment; 
there foie, the Fieuch manufacturers and the American 
importers very generously burden their consciences with 
an imposition, and the French-India draperies sell readily 
enough at prices ranging from one to five hundred dollars 
—quite a difference. They look much richer aud feel 
softer, of course, under the name, and they have the 
shadow of a claim to it, in fact, for the wool is from the 
same species of goat, that has been acclimated in this 
country and in England, and the style has been exactly 
copied by the ingenuity of French designers, who give 
us the same well-known patterns that have been handed 
down from generation to generation of Hiudoos. English 
shawls grow more desirable every year, and are com¬ 
paratively inexpensive. The superfine Thibets, or Cash¬ 
meres, manufactured at Huddersfield, and sold at from 
1,3s. to 21s. per yard, are equal in delicacy and softness 
of texture to those imported from the north of India. 

Shawls which require borders are supplied with them 
in London, the borders being made of all patterns at 
Paisley, Edinburgh, and Norwich, at those places bor¬ 
ders being a considerable and particular branch of manu¬ 
facture. A good Paisley shawl is now almost as highly 
valued as a real Cashmere. 


A CHARITY THAT BEGINS AT HOME. 

People who are not inclined to be generous towards 
those outside of their family or connections are always 
ready to tell you that “charity begins at home,” Avhich 
is true; and, so far as money and its expenditure are 
coucerned, people are not generally slow in acting up 
to the proverb. But there is a charity which fails 
oftenest to those immediately about us. 

“ The withholding of a word” is often of far, far more 
service than the delivery of a homily. In our daily 
intercourse we become acquainted with the peculiar dis¬ 
positions and infirmities of those around us; we know 
where 

“The wall is weak and the breach is wide,” 

and this very knoAvledge may be turned to inestimable 
account. It may not always be judicious to reprove 
these failings directly —a thousand circumstauces may 
forbid such a line of conduct ; but, by avoiding all pro¬ 
vocation as regards these particular tendencies, by bear¬ 
ing and forbearing, we may gain such an ascendency 
over the mind of our friend as to be enabled, in the 
course of time, to direct his attention insensibly to the 
point of danger, and, almost unperceived by him or 
others, to induce him to subdue the evil which threatens 
the peace of the circle in which he moves ; and, in the 
case of these slight idiosyncrasies, which Ave all possess, 
such a course of self-denying action will preserve har¬ 
mony where otherwise “confusion worse coufounded” 
would be the result. 

Above all, husband and wife should know how to 
“ withhold the word” that may be just and true enough, 
but, if unnecessary, is certain to be as fuel to the flame 
of anger or irritation already kindled. Many a bitter 


scene of retort and recrimination might be saved, if the 
most self-possessed, although the offended party, can 
ouly remember, “where no wood is, the fire goeth out.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. How to Give Children Old School Medicines. —Where 
their use is yet retained in families, this is often a diffi¬ 
cult and serious question. Young children—that is to 
say, babies—do not often dislike castor oil, and we have 
knoAvn children from three to four years old as ready 
for their “cod-liver” draught as if it had been lemonade. 
Babies will take oil best in half a cup of pretty warm 
water sweetened with sugar. The oil floats on the surface, 
and is easily skimmed off with a spoon. Chocolate panada 
is highly recommended as a vehicle for drugs, especially 
iron. It is simply chocolate prepared with water and 
thickened with crumbs of bread. Calomel should never 
be given in jelly; honey is preferable, and the child 
should driuk after it to rinse the gums. A death is said 
to have occurred from administering calomel in jelly, 
from the chemical change induced by its mixture with 
the acid. Ipecacuanha may be given in either honey or 
chocolate panada. 

2. Who tons Wallenstein ? —A celebrated Austrian gene¬ 
ral, born in the year 15S3. Repossessed immense riches, 
and Avas the largest landed proprietor in Bohemia, ex¬ 
cepting the Emperor. A large portion of it was obtained 

* 

by purchasing, at much less than their value, the con¬ 
fiscated property of attainted nobles. He became owner, 
in this Avay, of sixty-seven estates, Avorth £S00,000. He 
lived in a style of princely luxury, and dazzled all who 
beheld his splendor aud magnificence. He was not only 
a general, but became also banker to the Emperor Ferdi¬ 
nand the Second, avIio overwhelmed him with honors 
and rewards, and repaid him one debt with the Princi¬ 
pality of Mechlenburg. He received, also, the title of 
General of the Baltic and Oceanic Seas. 

3. Howto Order Books from a Distance. —Several \ r ol- 
umes on the list Ave offer to send to any subscriber. 
Almost all publishers now advertise to send their books 
free of postage charge, on receipt of the price. The best 
way, when a number of volumes are desired, is to order 
them through the package agency of the Lady’s Book, 
or to send the list to any well-knoAvn publisher, inclos¬ 
ing the price of the books, and have them forAvarded by 
express. Harper, Ticknor, Appleton, Randolph, Scrib¬ 
ner, or any of the houses whose books are noticed in our 
magazine from month to month, would attend to the 
matter. 

4. Fifty Dollar Sewing Machines. —We can recommend 
any of the regular manufacturers. Wheeler & Wilson 
and Singer have machines at this price that answer 
every purpose for use, though they are not ornamental; 
in real value they are the same. For seventy-five dollars 
a pretty and really ornamental piece of furniture will 
be sent. 

5. Madame ClemenVs School, at Beverly, New Jersey, 
is the one in which the pupils pass their eveuings in the 
parlor Avith their teacher, exactly as if in a home circle. 
Study and recitations are all accomplished in the day. 
Sewing, reading aloud, music, and conversation are the 
occupations of the parlor. We think it a most admir¬ 
able, as well as a novel plan. Young girls are usually 
too much crowded aud hurried. We also notice another 
valuable item in the rules of this “ home-school:” Mode¬ 
ration and simplicity of dress are expected to prevail, andl 
parents are earnestly requested not to furnish their daugh - 
ters with jewelry . 
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Jfasljions. 

NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. Eor the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders ,. accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White k Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASniON-PLATE FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1. —Evening-dress of white silk, with two skirts; 
the lower one has a flounce of lace, headed by a puffing 
of silk, caught at intervals with sprays of crimson sal¬ 
via ; the upper skirt is in longitudinal puffs, finished in 
the same manner ; puffed and pointed corsage trimmed 
with salvia ; round wreath of the same for the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of rose-colored silk ; the lower 
skirt trimmed with four straight flounces, or single folds 
of the silk, edged by a shell ruche of the same ; the upper 
skirt has corresponding volantes arranged as a tunic 
to the right; low pointed corsage, with Grecian folds, 
trimmed by a flounce and heading of lace, the fall is 
crossed at the bouquet de corsage , and is continued in 
graceful lapels. Round wreath of blush roses without 
foliage, as in bouquet de corsage. 

Fig. 3. —Dress for the opera. Material, gray moire, 
with ribbons of deep bright crimson sewn on flat. Opera 
cloak of white cashmere, trimmed by several row r s of 
swan’s-down; Olga sleeve, and graceful hood with 
tassel. 

Fig. 4.—Evening-dress of white silk, with triple 
flounces, very deep ; under each flounce of white appears 
an alternating flounce of blue; the drapery of the cor¬ 
sage and the sleeves has the same feature. Wreath of 
blue convolvulus, with foliage and tendrils. 

DESIGNS OF LATEST FASHIONS. 

(See pages 97, 100, 107.) 

GROUP OF JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—Little girl’s house-dress of Napoleon blue 
merino or cashmere; the bretelles, which are edged in 
scallops bound narrowly by silk of the same shade, are 
continued en tablier (apron fashion) to ornament the 


skirt; sleeves rather tight, with cambric undersleeves 
and collar. 

Fig. 2. — Lad’s suit. Trowsers of gray kerseymere. 
Blouse of dark cloth, belted in at the waist, giving the 
air of a frock coat, which is aided by the tight sleeves 
and round linen collar. Crimson or blue necktie. Round 
cap, of fine black cloth. 

Fig. 3.—Little girl’s street dress, crimson merino, the 
skirt full and rather long. Deep coat, or sacque, of black 
velvet, the sleeves trimmed with fur ; fur collar to corre¬ 
spond. Round white felt hat, with knots of white satin 
ribbon and a cock’s plume. 

t 

Fig. 4.—Y/alking-dress for a boy of six. Brown pale¬ 
tot of tricot cloth, with curled plush collar and lappets ; 
double row of oblong velvet buttons ; gaiters of the same 
cloth ; velvet cap of the same shade. 

Fig. 5.—Girl of the same age. Velvet perdessus, the 
waist fitting neatly to the figure, and confined by an 
elastic belt with steel or jet clasp; the skirt full and 
plain ; sleeves and waist faced by a rich facing of steel- 
colored silk. Round velvet hat, edged and trimmed with 
crimson. Crimson gaiters. Cambric sleeves and frill. 

EVENING-DRESS, 

Of a style still different from the designs given in the 
steel fashion-plate. Material, plaid grenadine ; the skirt 
being remarkable for the way in which the flounces are 
set on, as puffs, rather than flounces, being confined at 
both edges; a rich plaid ribbon is looped carelessly 
down each side, and ends in a full bow, with streamers ; 
the corsage is trimmed in the same manner. 

lady’s night-dress. 

Full skirt, set into a very small circular collar; the 
sleeves are quite new, a row of the scalloping with 
which they are finished extending up the outside as far 

as the elbow. 

/, 1 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR FEBRUARY. 

There is less of novelty and variety in the month of 
February than any other month in the year, unless we 
except September, which is almost equally dull. Every 
one has subsided upon the winter toilette that will be 
worn this month and the most of March, with ladies 
north of Baltimore, and the new goods are not even dis¬ 
played for purchase, or the designs for their making up 
settled upon by the milliners or mantua makers. There 
are various items of interest, however, to be gleaned in 
the dearth of startling intelligence, and to some of them 
our fashion plates have already directed attention. 

In children’s dress especially we give some excellent 
designs the present month, alike simple and graceful; 
we are always glad to recognize any tendency towards 
simplicity in juvenile fashions, as the offence is usually 
excess of ornament. At Genin’s, we notice not only the 
white felt and black and crimson beaver, given in our 
group, but some lovely little hats of silk and satin pique , 
especially the white ones intended for very young chil¬ 
dren. This satin piqui is also much in use for the bon¬ 
nets of grown-up people, in black, white, and dark green, 
with velvet and lace ornaments. The stamp is usually 
in small cheques or diamonds, so exactly resembling the 
most delicate quilting that it can scarcely be detected, 
even on close examination, and, of course, has a warm, 
soft look, very suitable to a bleak winter climate, and to 
little children. 

We notice the use of guipure lace sewn flat on the 
velvet that is covering the edge of the garment, whether 
it be sleeve, skirt, etc., instead of being sewn on to the 
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edge in the style of a flounce or fall, in Brodie’s more 
elegant velvet mantles. The effect is extremely rich, as 
it defines the patterns of the lace, all of which are ex¬ 
cellent the present season. Brodie’s designs for early 
silk mantles are arranged, and will soon be laid before 
our readers. 

Thread lace, Chantilly, etc., was never more used for 
bonnets and dresses. A practised eye can tell at once 
whether a profusion of ornament is real or no, and a 
lady of good taste is better satisfied with a single line, 
or edge of true Chantilly on her bonnet than a showy 
barbe half covering it—if it be an imitation. As for 
feathers, a poor plume is like mean fur, in fact, it has not 
even the comfort of warmth to recommend it, which may 
be urged in favor of the fur, any one of experience, will 
see at a glance through the pretence. It is a good rule, 
in matters of mere ornament, to have as little as possible, 
unless one can afford to purchase a good article; better 
a plain ribbon at ten cents a yard than a thin, showy 
fringe at twenty-five cents, and so all through the scale. 
We cannot too often repeat that there are hut two gene¬ 
ral styles of dress that can be aimed at—neatness and 
elegance—where our means will not afford richness with 
display, let us be satisfied with simple neatness. Taw¬ 
driness and shabbiness come of cheap silks, cotton lace, 
cotton velvet, cheap feathers and furs, coarse embroidery 
—the colors fade, the garment wilts from its original 
stillness to slaginess , dust settles into the velvet, and the 
furs soon look worse than moth-eaten. 

In dressing the hair, heavy braids, called braids bouf- 
fantes, coiled over the ear, are much in favor. A Trench 
correspondent gives an ingenious way of disguising 
poverty of tresses without recourse to false braids, which 
we give by reason of its ingenuity chiefly. When the 
tress is divided for braiding, take a skein of zephyr 
worsted the color of the hair, and divide it into the 
same number of strands, and braid all together, cover¬ 
ing tlie worsted with the hair. This makes a soft, full 
braid. Whether we might not apply our late remarks 
to this is questionable; we admire the cleverness of the 
suggestion, however. 

In lingerie, collars and cuffs of extremely fine plain 
linen are worn even with rich silks and velvets. The 
favorite shape of the. collar is rather narrow, with a 
point behind, and the ends also pointed in the fashion 
of Charles the Second, though still small. The cuff 
has one point at the back, and is set on a full cam¬ 
bric sleeve. A pretty variation in the same shape was 
given in our last month’s novelties. It is, perhaps, the 
newest design in embroidery—a small spray or bouquet 
in each corner—when done in raised work. This raised 
work, whether on muslin or cambric, is very desirable, 
and can only be described as resembling the most ex¬ 
quisitely fairylike stamp, or leather work, though white, 
of course. A small steel rod, or point, comes expressly 
to draw it up with, when sent to the laundress. 

Valenciennes lace, with narrow ribbons of various 
shades, are now afforded in sets at very moderate prices, 4 
and are more worn than very fine embroidery, which 
breaks so soon, or becomes unfashionable in shape. 
Lace is lace while there is a shred remaining, and can 
be turned to many useful purposes. It is obviously the 
cheapest. 

The kind of ornament described for collars is used on 
night-jackets, wrappers, and even handkerchiefs. One 
of the prettiest toilets that we have seen is embroidered 
at each corner with a handful of wheat-ears admirably 
executed. The sleeves are three large balloons of thin 
muslin, with cuffs of thick muslin, fastened by double 


bars of gold set with pearls and rubies. The small 
parures of muslin or colored quilting bias pieces are 
more and more diversified. There are also a good many 
undersleeves made of very large thulle or muslin bal- 

F * 

loons, with a ribbon ruche, which serves a wristband. 

Insertions of guipure are still very frequently blended 
with muslin, as well in the pretty little fanchons trimmed 
with white ribbons, which make such sweet morning- 
caps, as in the round or square pelerines, which have 
come again into fashion, with flounced sleeves to match, 
and also in the shawl-mantelets, made of insertions very 
close together, and trimmed with a guipure and edging. 
This style of mantelet, so very appropriate for girls, is 
also made of muslin festooned in several rows, or of 
muslin with flounces simply hemmed. We have seen 
some large nndersleeves with quite plain flounces. 

The slippers made by all French houses are decorated 
with rosettes, ribbons, and lace, sometimes mixed with 
silk. Slippers of Havana morocco, embroidered with 
flowers of a darker shade and black bugles, are also 
made up. Other slippers, of black patent leather, have, 
not at the edge, but in the middle on the top of the foot, 
a large gold, steel, or silver buckle, placed on a black 
ribbon. Morocco boots, of all colors, laced on the top, 
have fancy gaiters of silk or poplin, with a rosette on 
the seam ; but, for ordinary occasions, the boot of French 
satin is still the most stylish. For walking-shoes, there 
is nothing like the stout cloth boot, lined with canton 
flannel, and fitted to the ankle by an elastic gore. The 
soles are sensibly thick, the toes and heels comparing 
favorably with a gentleman’s boots in that respect. No 
lady who can afford them should dare the pavement, in 
its present sloppy aspect, unless thus shod. 

Headdresses are still mostly of the fancy kind, and 
very elegant and graceful. One is formed of three 
squares of black velvet, bordered by a narrow gold 
fringe, and connected together by a torsade, from which 
hang three gold tassels. Another is composed of a tor¬ 
sade of flame-color velvet, with a broad and rounded 
end, and edged with blonde falling on the right-hand 
side over a long velvet string. A small crown, rather 
inclining to the left side, is bordered there by a branch 
bearing bunches of red velvet flowers and beautiful 
aquatic leaves. A crown of China-rose chrysanthemums 
enveloped with openwork thulle composes a coiffure 
of vapory lightness, which is extremely becoming. One 
of these coiffures, which met with great success at Com- 
piegne, is a headdress of white narcissuses mixed with 
bunches of gold elder-berries, ‘while behind there is a 
plaited point of peacli-bloom velvet, fastened by gold 
stars, and edged with small gold balls like those on tlie 
bunches. Torsades and plaits of velvet, in every variety 
of color, with bunches of gold or silver wheat-ears, make 
very beautiful diadems for young and pretty heads. 
Another little headdress consists of a caul of black 
thulle, covered with crossings of velvet, and worn quite 
at the back of the head. This caul is encircled with 
black lace, which falls over the neck in the manner of a 
bavolet. At each side bouquets of flowers are fixed by 
pearl pins. 

A novel and valuable bijou, intended as a bridal gift, 
is a watch in the shape of a heart. On the enamel is 
painted a rose-bnd, an exquisite piece of art, due to the 
talent of an illustrious painter of Geneva. The watch, 

• i 

suspended'from the belt of a large agroffe of red jasper, 
is decorated with richly-wrought gold initials. Ou each 
side is pendant a short, massive chain holding the key 
and a seal, all gorgeously incrustcd with diamonds and 
rubies. • Fashion. 
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SPRING DRESSES,— (See description , page 287.) 
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THE ANDALUSIAN. 

[From the establishment of G. Brodte, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume,] v 

This beautiful mode is made in black silk. The ornament of the yoke is a novel passementerie; the beauty oi 
which it is impossible to transfer to a wood engraving:, but which adds greatly to the effect of the garment. Tassels 
complete the trimming. The style requires no explanation. 
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HOME DRESS. 


(See description , page 287.) 
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REDIUGOTE MAGICIENNE 

(See description , page 287.) 
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LADY’S RETICULE.— (Sec description, page 262.) 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PATCHWORK BORDER. — (See description, page 262 .) 
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LILLIAN’S MASQUERADING. 

BY MRS. FRANCES FU.LLER BARRITT. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘‘The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary Yoid, 

The leafless desert of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unemployed.” 

Lillian Whyte, pacing listlessly back and 
forth in her luxurious dressing-room, seemed 
ill at ease. With eyes upturned, as if to avoid 
resting upon the elegant appointments profusely 
strewn about her, and nervously twisting and 
twining the fair hands together in every pos- 

• t 

sible gesture of impatience, while murmuring, 
half sadly and half earnestly, some couplets 
from the “ Psalm of Life,” she had more the 
air of a prisoner in, than the independent mis¬ 
tress of, the stately brown-stone mansion whereof 
this spacious dressing-room was but the merest 
fraction, either for size or elegance. Garments 
of deep mourning assisted the impression of 
sorrowful restraint, and, but that her counte¬ 
nance indicated more the vehemence of unrest 
than the agitation of a real sorrow, her de¬ 
meanor might have been mistaken for the dis¬ 
consolateness of late bereavement. But the 
listless walk and the occasional stamp of the 
slippered foot, which one might see, but not 
hear, in that velvet-lined chamber, the con¬ 
traction of the broad, fair, girlish brow, and 
the clasping and unclasping of the never-rest¬ 
ing hands, gave another character to her dis¬ 
quiet, whatever it was. 

“I wonder if what the poets say of life be 
true,” she mused, stopping by the window to 
pluck a geranium-leaf. 

As the light fell more upon her face and 
figure, it revealed a singular combination of 

VOL. LX.— 18 


childlikeness and serious thought. It was the 
youthfulness and purity, however, that were 
infantile ; the gravity of the eyes, the extra¬ 
ordinary breadth of forehead, from which the 
chestnut-brown hair was smoothly combed 
away, the rather pale complexion of the regu¬ 
lar features, all gave that air commonly called 
“interesting” to a face which, had it been 
more roseate, might have been called beauti-, 
ful, and dignity to a form too slight and deli¬ 
cate to be in the least stately or commanding 
of itself. 

“Life is earnest, life is real, and the grave is 
not our goal,” murmured Lillian, resuming her 
walk. “To me, life has been a dream, and I 
have never had one purpose in it of more than 
a moment’s consideration. I am thoroughly 
weary of my life—no, perhaps I ought to say 
of myself, because, truly, I know little enough 
of life, except as a child in my mother’s house, 
and subsequently as mistress of this great, 
solitary one, where no one ever came except 
Mr. Whyte. From what one learns in books, 

I ought to be quite a heroine to have been two 
years a wife, and a widow at eighteen, and the 
heiress of great wealth. A little beauty, too, I 
should have, to be a heroine ; that, however, I 
shall have to imagine.” Pausing before a large 
mirror, Lillian gave a half earnest, half mirth¬ 
ful survey of her person, as if to decide how 
much claim she had to the attribute of beauty. 
“ Small, pale, neither ugly nor handsome, eyes 
of hazel, head rather too large for my body. 
It certainly was not for my comeliness that Mr. 
Whyte married me 1 How strange that I should 
be a widow ! I look like an unformed scliool- 
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girl, and that is just what I am, only that, in 
the midst of my school-days, my mother gave 
me up, to be this incomplete woman that I ap¬ 
pear, the wife of a strange old man, and now 
his widow and heiress. Alone in the world at 
eighteen ! Inexperienced, I know not what to 
do with my fortune, though that, I suppose, is 
safely invested and taken care of by Mr. Whyte’s 
attorney. The worst of all is that I know not 
what to do with myself. Six months of widow¬ 
hood in this lonely house, with only the society 
of books, has been a dreary time, indeed. Oh, 
my mother, if, to have me the mistress of all 
this luxury, you yielded up my girlhood to the 
companionship of age, why did you not live to 
find enjoyment in it ? For you, who denied 
yourself so much for me, I might have found 
pleasure in my bondage ; but, dying, you left 
me to a life of cold and loveless duty ; and, by 
another death, I am made free, yet in bonds, 
for is not this pulseless existence, requiring no 
thought or action of my own, the most intole¬ 
rable slavery ? I have no friendships, no loves, 
no duties. I am shut up, as in prison, from 
all that makes the lives of others pleasurable. 
I am not able to perform a common charity, so 
lifted out of the tide of humanity am I by my 
loneliness, my ignorance, and my wealth. From 
books I learn that there is sin, cruelty, suffer¬ 
ing, and grief in all ranks of society, but none 
like mine. I must know what life is. How 
shall I find it out ? Where shall I go to take 
lessons ?” 

Lillian’s earnest discourse with herself was 
interrupted at this moment by a servant, who 
announced that the girl engaged to do sewing 
was waiting for orders in the back parlor. 

“Send her to me,” was the almost eager 
command, as the thought of having her soli¬ 
tude enlivened, even by the presence of a sew¬ 
ing-girl, sent a thrill through the morbidly 
sensitive nerves of the young widow ; and, in 

, the moments that intervened before the com¬ 

ing of this unknown seamstress, she busied 
herself with trying to imagine what sort of 
person she might be. 

When the door opened, and the sewing-girl 
stood before her, Lillian arose with a feeling of 
involuntary respect, and a tinge of embarrass¬ 
ment imparted itself to her manner as she ad¬ 
dressed some commonplace observations to her; 

♦ 

for there was an air of superiority about the 
employee that made it seem something like 
presumption in the employer to introduce the 
business of the day in the usual careless man¬ 
ner. Not every lady living in a brown-stone 
mansion would have felt herself compelled to 


notice this peculiarity of the seamstress, but 
Lillian Whyte was, as yet, but a novice in the 
ways of wealth and fashion, and obeyed a 
natural impulse' naturally. Therefore, after 
giving her a little time to breathe from her 
evident fatigue, she very kindly inquired what 
kind of sewing she would rather have for that 
day. 

“Oh, anything,” answered the seamstress, 
appearing a little surprised. 

“The truth is,” said'Lillian, “that I have 
not much need of any work; but, fancying 
that I would be better amused to have some¬ 
thing going on in the house, I piade some pur¬ 
chases both of linen and dress-goods, and you 
can commence at which you like best.” 

“Then I will do the linen first,” answered 
the seamstress, still more surprised at so in¬ 
dulgent a patron. 

“You may put as much work on them as 
you please,” continued Lillian, pleasantly. “ I 
shall not mind how long you are making them, 
so you do not idle away your time, ” she added, 
half playfully. 

The seamstress glanced up from an examina¬ 
tion of the goods, and, catching the mirthful 
expression of Lillian’s smile, smiled brightly 
in return, without any shade of that wonder 
which had appeared in her countenance at 
first. A very comfortable feeling of confidence 
seemed established henceforth between the rich 
young widow and the poor young seamstress— 
young yet, though evidently the senior of 
Lillian. 

“When you get ready to begin with your 
needle, I will read to you ; but first tell me 
your name,” said Lillian. 

“My name is Eunice Harvey.” 

“ Miss Harvey or Eunice ?” 

“Eunice,” replied Miss Harvey, while a 
bright color came into her cheek at this so 
great condescension. 

The little lady, who was watching her, with 
ready sympathy detected the cause of the 
heightened color, and added, softly, “And 
mine is Lillian.” 

“ It is a sweet name,” said Eunice, without 
raising her eyes from her work. 

“ Yes, Tennyson makes it sweet with his 
musical rhymes. You remember his 

‘ Airy, fairy Lillian, 

Plitting, fairy Lillian?* 

But what shall I read to you ?” 

With far greater delicacy of perception than 
the daughters of fashion can boast, with all 
their fine nerves, the youthful, but unspoiled 
mistress of wealth which most of them might 
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envy had detected at once in her sewing-girl 
the evidences of cultivation and refinement, 
and, with true generosity and Christian kind¬ 
ness, acknowledged their existence as readily 
and graciously as if they had belonged to the 
greatest lady in the land. Therefore, she gave 
Eunice her choice of books or themes, and in¬ 
sisted on knowing what it was. 

44 Since you will, then, I should like to hear 
you read ‘ Rasselas, 5 because I think I need to 
be made more contented with my lot.” 

“ Yes, that will be good for both of us,” an¬ 
swered Lillian, as she went to fetch the book. 

When luncheon was served, the seamstress 
was not excused from partaking with her patron, 
who, observing that she was becoming reserved 
and even melancholy, rallied her on the little 
benefit received from reading of Rasselas 5 s 
experience. 

“ The good which I might have got from the 
book has been made ineffectual by the reader,” 
replied Eunice, with a dim smile. 

“ How so ?” 

“ Because, dear Lillian, your kindness and 
courtesy carry me back in recollection to a 
time when I was not a sewing-girl as now, but, 
like yourself, in the possession of ease and ele¬ 
gance, and when to be treated with the refined 
courtesy you have this day shown me was my 
right, and not a favor.” 

“Eunice,” said Lillian, a little embarrassed 
by the red flushes of pride and sensibility on 
the cheek of the seamstress, “of course, I can¬ 
not affect to be ignorant of the distinctions of 
society, but, in my eyes, you have every right 
to courtesy you ever had, and to kindness, un¬ 
doubtedly a far greater right, since now you 
need it to make up for other losses.” 

“ The other losses would have been nothing, 
had not that of kindness gone along with them, ” 
answered Eunice, tremulously. 

“ You would smile at my ignorance, Eunice, 
could you know how little I really know of the 
world, with which, moreover, I have a great de¬ 
sire to become acquainted. Now, I will make 
a compact with you ; I will read to you in the 
mornings while you sew for me, and in the af¬ 
ternoons you shall tell me all you know about 
this naughty bug-bear, the world . I want you 
to tell me what life is, for really I do not know, 
aud have no possible means of finding out.” 

Eunice could not forbear a smile, in which 
there shone a little incredulity, as she answered: 
“ If you have not any possible means, I know 
not indeed who lias.” 

“ Then I know not how to use my means, 
perhaps.” 


“ I will not pretend to doubt this, and yet it 
is an easy thing to learn.” 

“ Teach me, then !” 

“ Indeed, I could teach you very little that 
would benefit you. The learning of the ways 
of society comes by use alone ; and I would not 
have you go over my experience in order to get 
the knowledge I possess.” 

“ But I would willingly undertake it.” 

“ More willingly than you would go through 
it, I opine.” 

Lillian laughed a light-hearted, girlish laugh, 
as she answered: “You make a great deal of 
your superior acquirements ; I shall think you 
are ‘taking on airs 5 with me, if you persevere 
in refusing my petition.” 

“ No, Mrs. Whyte,” spoke Eunice, with much 
seriousness; “whatever disposition I might 
once have had for ‘taking on airs, 5 this very 
knowledge which you covet has quite overcome. 
There is no better school of humility than that 
through which the daughter of fashion, sud¬ 
denly deprived of wealth, must pass ; and in 
that, school I have taken my degree.” 

“Would it be trying yourself too much to 
relate to me your history?” asked Lillian, 
gently. 

“ It would be the best manner of giving you 
that glimpse of society you seem so much to 
desire ; neither am I inclined to deny myself 
the pleasure of your sympathy, since I am sure 
it is genuine ; but, if you are wearied before I 
am done, do not hesitate to interrupt me.” • 

“Go on,” urged Lillian, eagerly, her face 
glowing all over with anticipation. 

We leave the new friends to their afternoon 
talk, and pass on to the results of that suddenly 
formed intimacy. 


CHAPTER II. 

TriE genial spring sunshine poured into the 
spacious back parlor of a house on —— Avenue, 
and glinted merrily over many a token of wealth 
and good taste in the forms of curious furniture 
and well chosen pictures, as well as in the 
bindings of costly books, scattered here and 
there to show mental cultivation and the habit 
of study. The present occupation of the inmates, 
however, with one exception, w T as anything but 
studious. Sitting upright in her chair of large 
capacity, was the mother and mistress of the 
family, her thick, sturdy figure seeming inca¬ 
pable of any other posture, and making one 
wonder whether she did not sleep perpendicu¬ 
larly. Around this centre-piece of the family 
group clustered the lighter personages in the 
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tableau—Miss Angela Knowe, in tlie horizontal • 
upon a very comfortable sofa, teazing a petulant 
lap-dog—Mr. Arthur Knowe making, with his 
elegant figure, an acute angle of which the 
window-frame was the other side, and holding 
his fashionable hat as if he had just stepped in 
to pay his mother a call, only his attention 
seemed directed in quite a different quarter— 
another reclining figure being that of an invalid 
relative of the Knowes, King Granville by name 
—and last, and we fear we must also say least, 
the dark figure of a young girl clad in mourn¬ 
ing, whose face, half averted, we still* recognize 
as that of Lillian Wliyte. She is bending over 
her embroidery, apparently quite intent on 
accomplishing a great deal on this particular 
morning. 

“Miss White,” drawled out Angela, after the 
fatigue of an argument with her mother about 
the propriety of allowing her old-fashioned fa¬ 
ther to accompany them to the Springs—“ Miss 
White, bring your work to me that I may look 
at it.” 

“Permit me,” interposed Arthur Knowe, 
taking the embroidery from Lillian’s hands, at 
the same time glancing into her eyes a quick, 
expressive look. “My sister is so delicate,’’ 
he continued, mischievously, “it gives me the 
highest gratification to be of service to her.” 
And, bending over Angela’s couch, he awaited 
with gravity her examination of the work. 

“Your work is beautiful, Miss White,” she 
said, at last; “ but you are very slow with it.” 

“No wonder, I should say,” put in Arthur, 

“ for this is the third time this morning, to my 
knowledge, that you have interrupted Miss 
White to look at her work ; this time, how¬ 
ever, she has not her silks to rearrange”—re¬ 
turning the embroidery to Lillian with a bow. 

“You are very attentive, Arthur,” sneered 
Angela ; “ I shall soon hear that you have taken 
the arrangement of her silks upon yourself, 
also. I did not know that young gentlemen 
numbered embroidery among their accomplish¬ 
ments—or sewing-girls among their objects of 
attention,” she added in a lower tone, but loud 
enough for Lillian to hear. 

The painful blush which burned on Lillian’s 
cheek was reflected in the angry one that crim¬ 
soned Arthur’s face as he retorted : “ My sister 
has many things to learn yet, and, among them, 
ladylike deportment. ’ ’ 

“ Arthur!” angrily cried his mother, turning 
her head sharply round, as if its connection 
with her stout and upright person was by a 
pivot, “where have you learned to address 
such compliments to your sister?” 


“ I beg your pardon, mother, and yours, An¬ 
gela ; but, hereafter, forbear meddling with my 
peculiarities if you would not surprise me into 
rudeness.” Saying which, the young man 
stalked loftily from the room, and, not long 
after, Mrs. Knowe and her daughter were sum¬ 
moned to receive morning calls. Easing lan¬ 
guidly, and shaking out the folds of her elegant 
negligJ, Angela approached the lounge upon 
which reclined King Granville, apparently un¬ 
observant of all about him, and, as she secretly 
thought, provokingly indifferent, and, bending 
gracefully beside him, inquired very tenderly 
after his health, adding, “You know, Cousin 
King, I should not leave you in solitude, did not 
the duties of society require so much of my 
time. When you are a little better, I shall 
hope to have your assistance in entertaining all 
these tiresome people, shall I not?” she asked 
coquettishly, at the same time affecting to look 
for a fault in the exquisite satin slipper that 
encased her really pretty foot. , 

Her cousin smiled, glanced at the slipper and 
the pretty embroidery accidentally revealed by 
the elevation of the foot it contained to the 
edge of an ottoman, thanked her for her in¬ 
quiries, and relapsed into his usual reserve. 

And so it happened that Lillian Whyte and 
King Granville were left alone together. The 
hot and painful blush of wounded feeling had 
not subsided on Lillian’s cheek when he directed 
his eyes upon her, feeling a little curiosity to 
know in what spirit the sewing-girl received 
Angela’s interference in the gallantries bestowed 
upon her by Arthur. He had never before taken 
any notice of Lillian, though it often happened 
that he was lounging for hours in the back 
parlor. As he looked at her this morning, he 
was conscious of being interested in the deli¬ 
cate, childlike little person who so ceaselessly 
pursued her embroidery day after day in his 
presence, without ever raising her eyes from 
the work before her. He wondered if she en¬ 
joyed this stitching flowers into silk from morn¬ 
ing till night without ever having time to look 
through the glass doors of the conservatory at 
the real living flowers growing there. He de¬ 
cided in his mind that she was quite pretty and 
intelligent-looking, and he was not surprised 
at Arthur’s liking to take a little time to ad¬ 
mire her in the mornings. She had a beautiful 
bloom for a sewing-girl—he had always thought 
they were pale. And he amused himself fan¬ 
cying how this quiet little girl, that looked as 
ladylike as possible, would appear, could she 
be presented to him as a full-blown belle of 
fashion, like his Cousin Angela. She looked 
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like a lady in her present position, he wondered 
if she would look like a sewing-girl in that ; the 
metamorphoses made by dress are so singular ! 
A book that had lain under the pillow of his 
lounge dropped upon the floor. It was but a 
slight sound, yet, so profound had been the 
silence, that Lillian started as if just awakened, 
and looked nervously in the direction of the 
lounge. Unconsciously, she sighed, and re¬ 
sumed her stitching with an air of weariness ; 
vet, seeing that the book remained unrecovered 
on the floor, and thinking perhaps the invalid 
could not reach it, she put down her work and 
w^ent to give it to him. 

44 Thank you, Miss White; I could have 
spared you this trouble, had I foreseen your in¬ 
tention ; but, since you have relinquished your 
embroidery for a moment, let me recommend 
you to take a turn in the conservatory, to rest 
your eyes and fingers. You will find my aunt 
has a choice collection of flowers that are well 
worth looking at.” 

* 44 I cannot doubt it,” answered Lillian, plea¬ 
santly, her face reflecting his kindly smile, 

4 4 but these inodorous flowers that I am making 
demand my time to-day. ’ 5 

44 Or, rather, my Cousin Angela demands it!” 
said Granville. 

44 It is all the same, she or her flowers,” re¬ 
plied Lillian, 44 when our bread depends upon 
our labor or skill.” 

44 And does your bread depend upon this in¬ 
terminable stitching? Pardon me, Miss White” 
—seeing that Lillian blushed and hesitated; 44 1 
did not mean to be impertinent, but I was think¬ 
ing of a dear friend of mine, who, for auglit I 
know to the contrary, may be earning her bread 
in the same way, and she was not used to it. 
Poor Eunice ! ” 

44 Eunice !” repeated Lillian, her face suddenly 
taking on a joyous glow that really made her 
beautiful. 44 Was her name Eunice Harvey ?” 

44 Do you know her ? Can you tell me where 
she is ?” cried Granville, starting up violently, 
and gazing wildly at Lillian. 44 1 beg of you, 
Miss White, to tell me what you know of her!” 
he added, sinking back and growing deathly 
pale. 

Lillian ran to him, fearing he had fainted, 
and pereceived, to her horror, that a little thread 
of light red blood was oozing from his lips. 
Flying to the bell, she rang it clamorously, 
and, not knowing what else to do, commenced 
wiping liis lips with her handkerchief. Thus 
summoned, it was not long before servants ap¬ 
peared, and after them Angela and her mother, 
the former shivering with terror, and the latter 

18* 


giving orders in her sturdy, upright way. 
Angela’s terror was not so great but that she 
perceived the tender solicitude of Lillian’s 
looks and actions, and was made indignant 
thereby. 44 Get to your work, Miss White,” 
said she; 44 1 will attend my cousin.” And, 
having dismissed Lillian, was soon in her turn 
dismissed by the physician, who forbade such 
a press of attendance. 

As soon as the hemorrhage was checked, 
Granville was removed to the quiet of his own 
apartment, and, the family dispersing, Lillian 
was left to ponder the events of the morning 
in solitude, the more grateful that she really 
needed to have time to reflect upon the dis¬ 
covery she had made, and the best manner of 
reuniting the broken links of this affaire de 
coeur , which interested her so warmly. Many 
a time, since she had undertaken this part of 
her 44 education, ” as she called it, had she 
shrunk, half dismayed, from the unpleasant¬ 
ness of her self-imposed lessons. Even to 
her, who had the secret refuge of a home and 
means for every want, and who could be in¬ 
wardly amused at her outward humility, and 
by imagining the consternation of these mam- 
mon-worshippers, could they know the truth— 

• even to her, the experiences of the last month 
had been almost unbearable ; and she often 
found herself wondering how Eunice Harvey, 
who was of so lofty a nature, and had so much 
more to endure, had borne it all and lived. 
After the little passage of this morning, she 
had inwardly resolved to break off from her 
present studies, and return to the more plea¬ 
sant, if more solitary one of books. But now ! 
Should she withdraw herself just at this junc¬ 
ture, when it seemed that slie might be tho 
means of restoring happiness, and perhaps 
luxury, to the heart and home of Eunice 
Harvey ? 

While she was pondering, a step beside her 
chair startled her from her abstraction, and, 
glancing up, she beheld Arthur Ivnowe, his 
cheeks glowing and his eyes burning. His 
black curling hair was damp with moisture 
from his brow, and a strange expression of 
mingled mirth and moodiness curled into a 
smile of firm disdain his handsome mouth. 
Without apology, lie drew a footstool beside 
her, and sat down where he could look in her 
face. Seeing upon the floor her handkerchief 

stained with blood, he snatched it up hastily, 

> 

looked in the corners for the name, thefl cast 
it back again impatiently. 44 Lillian ! a proper 
name for the owner.” Then, after a moment 
of silence, during which he was closely regard- 
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ing her, and during which, too, she had greatly 
lost her composure—“ Lillian, I have just come 
from being lectured by my paragon of a sister ; 
and who, do you guess, was the bone of conten¬ 
tion between us ?” 

“ Myself, I have no doubt/’ answered Lillian, 
with a sudden courage. 

“ You are quick of apprehension. Perhaps 
you can guess as readily what she.said?” 

“I shall not attempt that.” 

“Then I shall tell you.” 

“It is unnecessary; I should not like to 
hear. ” 

Lillian’s tone had a degree of hauteur that 
surprised herself; still, the needle would go 
amiss and prick her finger. She had recourse to 
the rejected cambric to stanch the tiny wound. 

“Your blood and his, ” said Arthur, gloomily. 
“Shall I tell you what my sister fears about 
this King Granville ? She says you have be¬ 
witched him; and she says, moreover, that 
you have bewitched me.” 

“ Why does your sister say I have bewitched 
Mr. Granville?” asked Lillian, appearing not 
to have heard the latter accusation. 

“Because, since this attack, he has asked 
for you a number of times, and seems to de¬ 
sire your presence ; and because, she says, 
you showed such solicitude for him when the 
hemorrhage came on.” 

He was looking intently in her face with his 
glowing eyes, and truly she had grown pale 
apace. 

“Let me go to him, then,” she said, half 
rising. “ I must see him, indeed, if he wishes 
it. Why should your sister detain me ?” 

“Sit down, Miss White; you cannot go to 
him now, for he is sleeping, and the doctor has 
ordered that he sees no one for a day or two, 
except his nurse.” 

“ Then, at the earliest time of safety, I must 
not be denied, indeed I must not; there is much 
depending on it, ” urged Lillian, seriously. 

“What is this cousin of ours to you, Lillian 
White ? A lover ? He can bear no other rela¬ 
tion to you that I can see ! Are you, indeed, 
what my sister says—a flirt ? She said more 
than that.” 

“You take great pains to have me under¬ 
stand your sister’s opinion of me, Mr. Knowe. 
Have I not said I did not wish to hear it ? Will 
you go away, and leave me to the only duty I 
have in this house—that of embellishing your 
idle sister’s beauty ? I am not paid, Mr. Knowe, 
for listening to accusations or insults. I will 
thank you to leave me to myself.” 

Arthur arose, as if to obey, but began pacing 


back and forth through the room. The angry 
color had faded out from his cheeks, and an 
expression of doubt clouded his before animated 
countenance. Approaching Lillian once more, 
he bent over her chair, and whispered : “ Make 
your own conditions, I care not how extrava¬ 
gant. I love you ; you shall love me. That 
odious cousin must be left to Angela; she 
dotes on him, stupid as he is. But I am—be¬ 
witched, as Angela says ; and I shall stop at 
nothing. Say, Lillian, when will you be mine ?” 4 

Lillian might have sat to a sculptor for a 
statue of amazement; but, as the full meaning 
of what had been said gradually dawned upon 
her comprehension, the woman-nature, out¬ 
raged and indignant, sprang up to assert itself. 
Rising with dignity, she waved him back. 
“Do not expect an answer,” she said, calmly. 
“Words are inadequate to express my scorn 
of you.” And, passing him, rooted to the spot 
with mortification, she was proceeding to leave 
the apartment, when he sprang after her, and 
caught her hand to drag her back. 

“Shall I call the servants?” asked Lillian, 
coldly. 

“ No, for God’s sake, give me a moment 1 I 
am sorry—I am more humbled and distressed 
than you can believe at my accursed folly. I 
would not have said it, I would have told you 
how I loved you—for I do love you madly— 
but those women, with their notions of pro¬ 
priety, put every improper thing into our 
heads. I would have asked you to be my 
wife ; I do ask you now, and my mother and 
Angela, and all their insipid friends may say 
just what they please, if you do not reject me. 
Will you not pardon me, Lillian ? I was crazy; 

I was, to repeat Angela’s word, bewitched.” 

Lillian had withdrawn her hand, and stood 

quietly watching his eager, questioning face, 

without a sign of emotion visible in her own. 

It was wonderful how stately she had grown in 

this one dav. 

%/ 

“You will not pardon me, then? You are 
forever offended with me ? Oh, do not say 
that, for, if I have but the slightest hope of 
gaining your love, you shall see how I repent 
of the offence.” 

“As far as I am concerned,” was the grave 
reply, “I can easily pardon you, for you have 
had no power to injure me ; but for the principle 
I have no forgiveness , now or ever. May all who 
assail youth, and helplessness, and need, in this 
heartless manner, receive the scorn and punish- 
ment they deserve!” And, gliding hurriedly 
from the room, Lillian sought to keep up her 
courage by hasty preparations to leave the 
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house ; but, firm as she felt she was, the pent- 
up emotions of her bosom would burst forth, 
then and there, and, leaning on the banister, 
she gave way to passionate sobbing. 

“If you see that I really repent, in dust and 
ashes, Lillian?” spoke a troubled voice at her 
side. “If you can know this?” But, with 
an impetuosity of which she was immediately 
afterwards ashamed, as betraying her agitation, 
she rushed into the street. 

“How foolish I was,” she said to herself, 
“to put myself in the way of such things, 
when there was no necessity! Yet why should 
I complain ? It was to know life as it really 
is, in its deformity as well as its beauty, that 
I aspired ; and I recoil at the first hard lessons. 
What if it had been some really poor and ill- 
paid girl, whose great want had weakened her 
spirit against the temptation of bartering body 
and soul for ease and the semblance of love ? 
I ought to be thankful for my sex that it was 
I who suffered the indignity.” 

And, as Lillian walked rapidly along, in a 
sort of feverish excitement, she began to be 
conscious of a great void made in her heart. 
Some hope had died out of it. She was abashed, 
and crimson blushes dyed her face and burned 
upon her forehead, to remember that what was 
but corruption looked, until now, pleasant and 
fair in her inexperienced eyes. She never 
knew, until she had reason to despise him, 
that she had thought so well of Arthur Knowe ; 
but she set herself resolutely not to feel grieved 
at her disappointment, and only acknowledged 
to herself that she was sorry it had happened, 
on account of Eunice Harvey and King Gran¬ 
ville. It had interrupted' her pleasant little 
plan of bringing them together, at least until 
something else could be thought of than the 
plan already formed. 

That evening, however, as she sat solitary 
in her cozy library, the look of care and vexa¬ 
tion fled away on the radiance of a dawning 
smile ; and, promising herself to see another 
phase of worldliness, in a more agreeable man¬ 
ner, Lillian immediately commenced prepara¬ 
tions by writing a pretty little note, and ad¬ 
dressing it to “King Granville, Esq.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“As letters some hand has invisibly traced, 

When held to the flame, will steal ont to the sight, 
So many a feeling that long seemed effaced 

The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light.” 

But Lillian had not calculated on the detec¬ 
tive abilities of Miss Angela Knowe, in the 


bottom of whose pocket the pretty little note 
reposed in darkness, doomed never to meet the 
eyes of him for whom it was intended. It was 
fortunate, considering this circumstance, that 
the billet contained only these few words, un¬ 
intelligible to Angela: “I will undertake to 
find your friend for you in a few days, if you 
will endeavor to be patient,” and signed “Lil¬ 
lian White.” Angela had often puzzled her 
brain over those few words, and was compelled 
to acknowledge that there was no great appear¬ 
ance of danger decipherable in them, except 
the objectionable name at the bottom. 

In the mean time, Lillian had gone twice to 

the house on - Avenue, at such hours of 

the day as Arthur was likely to be absent, with - 

i 

the intention of asking to speak with Gran¬ 
ville. In the first instance, she was refused an 
interview by the attendant, the family being 
out; and in the second had had her money 
thrust in her face, and been deified admission 
altogether. Flushed with indignation, she was 
turning to descend the steps, and threw the 
silver pieces to a beggar, when Arthur Knowe 
confronted her, looking so startled and so joy¬ 
ous at the meeting, that, in spite of her deter¬ 
mination to the contrary, she could not forbear 
a slight glance of recognition, which, however, 
she speedily concealed under her veil, with a 
feeling of shame. 

“Miss White,” said Arthur, walking by her 
side, ‘ ‘ do you throw away money which you 
need because you will not take it from the 
hands of this hated family ? Have I been so 
unfortunate as to stand in your way pecunia¬ 
rily ? If you would allow me to make some 
restitution—” 

“ No restitution is needed, sir.” 

“ Then we will not talk of that. I rejoice 
that I have met you to-day, for more reasons 
than because I am glad to see you again—- 
which is better fortune than I deserve—but on 
account of Granville, whose recovery is really 
retarded by his anxiety about you, which is 
not of the nature I once foolishly feared it was, 
but, apparently, because you could tell him 
something which he very much wishes to know. 

I am aware that, after what I just witnessed at 
my mother’s door, you might say—were you 
not dear Lillian White—I had no right to ex¬ 
pect you would do anything to oblige one of 
our family ; but this matter takes on a serious 
face when we see that Granville'is a sutferer by 
the disagreeable position of affairs, more than 
any one else. Angela, too, who has set her 
heart on Granville, is very anxious for his re¬ 
covery, though by her foolish jealousy she de- 
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feats herself. Now, Miss White, wliat I ask 
of you is that you will intrust me with this 
business, whatever it may be, and empower 
me to set my cousin’s heart'at rest.” 

“ Even if it be the destruction of Angela’s 
hopes ?” 

“ What! You cannot mean that it is true, 
what Angela suspects of the state of Granville’s 
heart ?” 

“No,” answered Lillian, coldly, “it is not 
true that Mr. Granville is the least interested 
in me personally ; nevertheless, what I had to 
tell him would put an end to any hopes your 
sister may entertain with regard to him. Being 
fully assured of this, would you become the 
bearer of my message ?” 

“That is a trying question, Miss White. If 
I was sure it was interest in King, and not in 
his fortune, that Angela feels, the test would 
be severe to decide in this case. I should like 
to know that I did not injure Angela’s prospects 
of happiness by interfering in this matter.” 

“That is something I have not taken into 
consideration, nor shall I, in the communication 
I have to make to Mr. Granville. You have 
solicited this office of kindness ; if now you 
shrink from undertaking it, there are other 
means, I trust, that will not fail.” 

“You are resolved, then, to thwart Angela’s 
expectations, if you can ? Are you kind, Miss 
White?” 

“Will your sister marry Mr. Granville, 
whether he will or no ?” 

“ I see you think she is capable of it. Per¬ 
haps she is. Give me this message, and I pro¬ 
mise to deliver it, trusting to your evident 
conviction of the final result that I am doing 
right.” 

Again was Lillian betrayed into a half smile, 
as she thanked him for the promise, which 
again she immediately regretted, as, answering 
it with one far brighter, he said:— 

“ I have won one smile from the eyes dear¬ 
est in the world, though ever so faint and luke¬ 
warm. Could I do something to deserve another 
more cordial and inspiriting, I should be happy, 
indeed.” 

“ Nay, if you regard this service as done to 
me, I recall my commission. There can be no 
exchange of obligation or reward between us, 
even the reward of an involuntary smile. Please 
to understand me, Arthur Knowe. I do not 
consider all means of communication between 
Mr. Granville and myself cut off, because your 
family refuse to admit me. You asked for the 
commission, and I did not refuse it.” 

“ I see ! I see ! I am to do this little service 


for my cousin, and not for you. Well, be it 
so. I am sworn, Lillian "White, that one day 
you shall respect me, with or against your 
will.” 

“You forget that we are not likely to meet 
again ; and here we are at the corner where I 
must take the omnibus.” 

“ Do not ride ; let me walk home with you. 
You have not given me the message yet.” 

“ By no means; I prefer going home in an 
omnibus. Yet stay a moment. Were you to, 
know that the person in whom your cousin is 
interested is only a sewing-girl, like myself, 
would you still deliver the message ?” 

“Were she like yourself, and not yourself, I 
should feel that I was conferring an infinite 
favor upon him by taking him any message 
from her not unkind.” 

For the third time Lillian smiled against her 
will, and saw the light reflected an hundredfold 
more brightly from the eyes that watched her 
constantly. “It is enough,” she said, quickly; 
“tell Granville that, when he has been two 
weeks at any place on the seashore, for the 
benefit of his health, the person in whom he 
is interested will find means to meet him there. 
The place of his destination and the time of 
his departure can be inclosed in a note addressed 
to me through the post-office.” 

At this instant an omnibus drew up, and, 

stepping in, with only a slight bow to Arthur, 

Lillian was carried a square or two farther down 

« 

town before she commenced retracing her steps 
towards home, so careful had she been to leave 
no trace of her real course to Arthur’s know¬ 
ledge. 

And thus it happened that the detective was 
eluded; and Lillian was in possession of a 
letter stating that, on the last of May, King 
Granville would leave New York for Newport. 
And it also happened, in pursuance of her de¬ 
sign, that the name of Mrs. Whyte, followed 
by “and servant,” and under it the name of 
Mi ss Harvey, appeared on the hotel register, 
about the middle of June. There was some 
speculation, as there always is, concerning the 
new arrival, and the gentlemen, after they had ! 
each and singly looked at the names on the 
register, prepared themselves to be on the 
lookout for the new “Miss.” As for King Gran¬ 
ville, he glanced at the names and turned away 1 
disappointed, though it was true he had started 
at seeing “ Miss Harvey.” But who could this 
Mrs. Whyte be ? Eunice had no relatives of 
that name.'* Yet might it not be possible that 
she had been compelled to become humble 
companion to some woman of fashion? But 
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lie did not think this Miss Harvey was Eunice. 
So strong had been his hope of meeting her 
that, with an instinctive feeling of inability to 
bear a disappointment, he would not let him¬ 
self believe she was near him until he saw her, 
and, in a fever between doubt and belief, retired 
to his room to await dinner. When that meal 
was announced, he found himself unable to go 
down stairs, so great was the excitement of his 
nerves, and in immediate danger of another 
attack upon his lungs. 

But there was one other who had also con¬ 
sulted the register, and only to be puzzled. 
Arthur Knowe had accompanied his cousin to 
Newport, ostensibly out of concern for his wel¬ 
fare. Nor would we be so unfair as to doubt 
his professions ; at the same time, we would 
take the liberty of suggesting that a sort of 
instinct, or presentiment, or second sight had 
imparted to him the conviction that at Newport 
he should learn something further of Lillian 
White. Of the name of the person his cousin 
expected to meet he knew nothing; therefore 
he had no reason to suppose that the expected 
arrival liad yet taken place, and when he seated 
himself at table was so absorbed with thinking 
of Granville’s disappointment—to say nothing 
of his own—that he neglected to look for the 
strangers. 

4 6 Have you seen her, Knowe ?” asked a young 
man at his elbow. 

“Seen whom, Thorne V 5 responded Arthur, 
starting as if he thought his secret had been 
read. 

“Mrs. Whyte. She is splendid! by Jove, 
the handsomest woman that’s been here this 
five years. It’s no use trying to see her from 
here; but just keep on the lookout when she 
rises from table. Venus rising from the sea 
will be nothing to it, I ’ll warrant you. And 
there’s a very pretty girl with her, dressed in 
black, a young, shy thing ; but she isn’t a taper 
to this new star. I believe she, that is the star, 
is a widow. At any rate, nobody can find out 
who her husband is, if she has got one, and 
there is no doubt she’s rich.” 

“ You ’ve been industrious, Fred, to pick up 
all this intelligence in so short a time. Whom 
will you get to introduce you ?” 

“ Oh, I shall circulate around amongst the 
ladies, and find somebody that knows some¬ 
thing about them, and get acquainted before 
to-morrow night. I ’ll introduce you then, if 
you would like, though remember the widow 
is my game.” 

“ I shall recollect nothing of the kind, unless 
I take a fancy to the 4 young, shy thing’ you 


say can’t‘ hold a candle to her,’ which I do not 
promise to do.” 

The guests commenced leaving the table. 
The young men sat still on purpose to watch 
the ladies go by, and Thorne, fixing his eyes 
on the supposed widow, whispered: ‘ 1 There 
she is, Knowe ; do you see her ?” 

Yes, Arthur saw her, and magnificent did 
Eunice Harvey look, as, dressed in the height 
of fashion and good taste, she glided through 
the throng. But it was not on her his gaze 
was riveted ; there was the youthful and grace¬ 
ful figure of Lillian White, dressed as he had 
never before seen her, her exquisitely fair and 
rounded arm and lovely neck set off so well by 
her dress of black silk tissue and her luxuri¬ 
ant brown hair, half in braids and half in curls, 
adorning her head more than diamonds, close 
beside the “ star.” And she had caught his 
glance and blushed. Up he sprang, and was at 
the door before them. 

“Miss White,” he said, bowing to her com¬ 
panion, “permit me to speak to you of my 

cousin.” Ah, that cousin ! Was not he glad 

♦ 

he had a sick cousin? “Granville, my dear 
Miss White, is quite ill again to-day, and I 
hardly know whether it is from hope deferred 
or joy anticipated. Is his friend here ?” he 
whispered, bending so her ear alone should 
catch the question. 

“Hush!” said Lillian. “This is his friend; 
she does not know about it yet.” 

“You will have to introduce me,” he said, in 
the same tone. 

“I acknowledge the necessity—Mr. Arthur 
Knowe, Miss Harvey.” And while the usual 
exchange of compliments was taking place, 
Lillian was trying to see her way clear in this 
unexpected dilemma. Here was something she 
had not counted upon, the meeting of Arthur 
Knowe here, and the necessity of making him 
of use. However, she. must put the best face 
upon her difficulties, and, whispering him to 
prepare his cousin, promised him aloud to meet 
him again in half an hour on the piazza. 

That half hour was one of intense feeling to 
the two persons most interested, and Lillian 
regretted that she had so long put off the 
“pleasant surprise” she intended to give her 
friend, since now it was more likely to be 
painful than pleasant. 

Reclining in a fauteuil, in the most shaded 
corner of the piazza, was the invalid at the time 
appointed, and Arthur Knowe keeping watch 
over him, laughing, and jesting, and quoting 
rhymes, and doing whatever he could to keep 
off the symptoms of a nervous attack, which 
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lie constantly dreaded. Not that his own mind 
was so much at ease ; indeed, it was not alto¬ 
gether unruffled by stormy winds of doubt, 
arising not only out of the position he was in 
with Lillian, but from a strange confusion in 
his head about names, and not knowing who 
Mrs. Whyte was, and several other crude ideas, 
in no wise so easily digested as his dinner. 
Nevertheless, he kept up a great appearance of 
good spirits until a “ silken murmur” gave 
warning of some one approaching, and then, 
ejaculating “ King, be a man!” advanced to 
meet Lillian and Miss Harvey. Both were pale, 
the one with emotion and the other with sym¬ 
pathy ; and it was with an effort he could com¬ 
mand himself to present them to his cousin, 
who, seeing their approach, had risen to his 
feet and stood with pale lips and glittering 
eyes, waiting to clasp the hand of her who had 
been so loved and so lamented. 

“ My Eunice !” 

“ My King !” 

The spoken words were hoarse and indistinct, 
but there was no misunderstanding the lan¬ 
guage of eyes, and every feature breathing 
love, pain, gladness, and regret. Lillian turned 
her face away to hide its tremulousness and 
tears ; but, turn whichever way she would, the 
eyes of Arthur found her out and studied her 
intently. 

Seeing that his cousin was too much agitated 
to talk, Arthur at length suggested to Lillian 
that they should walk away for a few minutes, 
and leave the lovers to themselves, the pro¬ 
priety of which suggestion Lillian acknow¬ 
ledged by taking his proffered arm. 

“You have pity for others’ miseries, but 
none for mine, Miss White,” he said, after a 
moment’s silence. “ Have you no fear that I 
shall become like my cousin there ? It runs 
in our family to die of love.” 

Lillian gave him a look full of mirth, for the 
idea of his dying of love amused her exceed¬ 
ingly, but, meeting his magnetic look, was 
compelled to observe him seriously, and could 
not help perceiving that he had really grown 
much thinner and paler since their last meet¬ 
ing. A strange embarrassment fell upon her, 
and the fact that he still addressed her as 
“Miss White” occurred to her unpleasantly. 
She signified her desire to return to their 
friends, wishing to avoid further conversa¬ 
tion. 

“You will not have pity, then?” he said, 
sadly, holding her back as much as he could 
by a slow movement. 

Still Lillian did not answer or look at him 


again ; and, in a moment more, they were be¬ 
side Granville’s chair. 

“Eunice has told me,” said he, “and no 
words can convey an expression of my grati¬ 
tude, Mrs. Whyte, for your double kindness.” 

‘ i Mrs. Whyte 1 ’ ’ interrupted Aithur. 11 Will 
you tell me, Miss Harvey, whether this lady is 
Miss White or Mrs . W-h-y-t-e ?” 

“Certainly, sir. She is Mrs. Whyte, relict 
of the late Manly Whyte, Esq., resident at No. 

' — Avenue-, a lady of a lai’ge fortune, but 

immensely larger heart and more costly vir¬ 
tues.” 

The silence that fell after this explanation 
was broken, at last, by Arthur, over whose 
face a rapid flush had passed, and left it strik¬ 
ingly pale and composed. “She has every 
virtue but one—that of forgiveness,” said he, 
in a voice of deep regret. “ I loved her, and I 
offended her. She forgets the love ; she does 
not forget the offence. The sight of Granville’s 
happiness and the constant sense of my mis¬ 
fortune are too much for me, and I leave my 
cousin henceforth to you, Miss Harvey, know¬ 
ing his recovery will be rapid and sure, and 
that he can henceforth dispense with me.” 

“Do not let him go, 5 ’ whispered Eunice to 
Lillian, whose face grew red and then white, 
and red and white again, every instant. 

“No, do not let him go,” pleaded Granville. 
“ Arthur has told me all. and there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. Moreover, he declares 
himself heartily tired of the idleness and folly 
of fashionable life, which is at the bottom of its 
vices. He is about to commence the study of 
a profession and turn worker in the world. Do 
not let him go, for we cannot spare him yet.” 

“No, do not let me go, dearest Lillian, but 
hold me fast forever!” entreated Arthur, ex¬ 
tending his hand doubtfully. 

Miss Harvey, who was holding one of Lil¬ 
lian’s hands, placed it in Arthur’s open palm, 
which speedily closed over it with a loving 
pressure. 

That evening, when the promenaders filled 
the piazza, a young man kept much in the 
vicinity of our friends, and cast some envious 
glances at Knowe and Granville. 

“Poor Thorne !” laughed Arthur, “he thinks 
I am a lucky dog, and is mentally consigning 
me to the bottom of the Red Sea for not intro¬ 
ducing him.” 

Angela was in great consternation, on her 
arrival next day, at the position of affairs, but 
finally concluded to overlook her own loss on 
account of her brother’s gain. She declared 
she had always thought Lillian was a lady, 
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and loved her like a sister, and had been in¬ 
consolable at her unaccountable absence. As 
for Mrs. Knowe, she grew more unbending than 


ever after her son’s engagement; and poor Mr. 
Knowe, Senior, said—what he always did about 
family affairs—nothing. 


- 4 ►- . — 
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BLUNDERS IN BEHAVIOR CORRECTED. 

CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Dining out. —When entering where you are 
invited to dine, make your obeisance to the 
lady of the house and do not consider yourself 
a guest until you have seen her. In leading a 
lady down stairs, do not rush forward and per¬ 
form the task clumsily. In going down the 
lady should have the widest side, supposing 
the stair to have a wide and narrow side, as is 
the case with winding staircases. But it is 
better to take the wrong side at once than stand 
perplexed, or to change sides after once having 
given a lady your arm. The rule is for the 
lady you take down to sit on your right hand ; 
but when you take down the hostess, you should 
sit on her right hand—namely, in the seat of 
honor. Of course every guest cannot enjoy 
this privilege, hence, where there are many 
invited, the host either assigns her to some fa¬ 
vored guest, or the most elderly gentleman, or 
party of highest rank assumes the office. It is 
always better for the host to request some person 
whom he considers his chief guest to take down 
the lady of the house. The other ladies are 
paired off in the same manner by the host, 
whose duty it is to arrange the company so that 
they may sit in comfort at the meal. The host 
himself selects the chief lady visitor, and leads 
her off first. The hostess sees all down before 
leaving ; therefore, if you are to escort her, al¬ 
low her time to usher her guests away. 

You must make yourself as useful as possible 
at the dinner-table, and be attentive in supply¬ 
ing the wants of others, especially ladies, but 
avoid obtruding your services. Reaching across 
the table is very vulgar, as it is also to indulge 
any peculiarities of appetite, such as eating 
condiments with dishes with which they are 
not usually accompanied. I knew an elderly 
gentleman who always insisted on having mus¬ 
tard with his pastry, so that, when his favorite 
condiment had been removed, it had to be 
brought back for him, causing considerable 
disturbance. Good sense will dictate to a per¬ 
son rather to refrain from eating a particular 
dish than disarrange the table in order to grat¬ 
ify an eccentric whim. 

To eat quick, or very slow, are marks of ill- 


breeding ; and to put your nose in your plate, 
or emit that peculiar bubbling sound, which 
some indulge in when imbibing soup, vulgar 
and obnoxious. Coughing and sneezing are 
not always to be avoided, but much may be 
done to conserve elegance and propriety at 
dinner in checking these and other infirmities. 

It is very painful to see a joint carved un¬ 
gracefully, but nothing but practice will enable 
you to carve well. Novices in life have a great 
dread of carving poultry, but it is a less diffi¬ 
cult operation than is usually imagined ; and I 
would advise my readers to practise at home, 
and acquire ease in such duties before incurring 
the responsibility at a friend’s table. It is 
better to request some one near you to carve a 
fowl than to run the risk of spoiling the bird, 
and at the same time bespattering some lady’s 
dress with the gravy. But guard against basli- 
fulness in such matters ; do with confidence 
whatever you feel you can do well, or you will 
endanger the comfort of yourself and others. 

Dining at Home. —When you invite several 
friends to dine with you, have your dinner 
ready within a short time after the hour named, 
but not punctually to a moment, that any who 
have not arrived may not feel slighted at your 
having commenced dinner. Do not invite, at 
the same time, persons who are not on terms 
with each other, though it is a delicate matter 
always to take into consideration other people’s 
differences. Among kindred, it is often advis¬ 
able to pursue an opposite course—for many a 
friendship, among relatives, is renewed at an¬ 
other table, where petty differences are, of 
course, to be forgotten. Study the tastes of 
your guests ; and if there is any particular disli 
which your visitors will prefer, set it before 
them, and with the remark, u I think I noticed 
you to prefer this or thator, u I think you 
are partial to so-and-so, I therefore obtained it 
for you.” If you go out of your way to humor 
your friend, you are not to be too modest to let 
him know it, though you are not to exaggerate 
your attention, and make him feel that you 
burden him with attentions. 

Drinking healths has happily gone out of 
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fashion. Except in bachelors’ parties, where a 
few old-school notions are preserved, it is con¬ 
sidered very impolite to give toasts and healths. 

Disputes lead to discord ; and a man fond of 
disputation soon gets the repute of a quibbler. 
Objections may be politely taken without in¬ 
volving the objector in a controversy. The 
polite man avoids anything which may lead to 
a protracted debate. 

Dress. —The hostess should be particularly 
careful not to outshine her guests. I have seen 
many instances where ladies, fond of dress (and 
what lady is not fond of dress ?) and conscious 
that it is unbecoming to dress to excess when 
visitors are invited, yet so unable to restrain 
the desire of display, have made the whole of 
her guests look shabby, by the contrast of her 
own gay colors. T^) dress meanly is a mark of 
disrespect to the company, but it is equally so 
to make a very gay appearance. If you make 
a grand display yourself, you are apt to appear 
as if you wished to parade your appearance, 
and it is always safer to be under than over the 
mark. In going out, consider the sort of com¬ 
pany you are likely to meet, and endeavor to 
assimilate to them as much as possible ; for to 
make a great display elsewhere is an evidence 
of bad taste. But here, if you miss the happy 
medium, dress above the mark rather than be¬ 
low it, for you may dress more out of doors 
than you may at home. Where dancing is 
expected to take place, no one should go with¬ 
out new kid gloves ; nothing is so revolting as 
to see one person iiuan assembly ungloved, es¬ 
pecially where the heat of the room, and the 
exercise together, are sure to make the hands 
redder than usual. Gentlemen seldom indulge 
in gaudy or light colors ; but quasi-gentlemen 
do blaze a little in this way, and carry their 
character with them accordingly. The abo¬ 
lition of the white neckcloth is, in my opinion, 
to be regretted; still, fashion has declared it 
shall be used no longer, and at the most recher¬ 
che assemblies the gentlemen all wear black 
stocks or neckerchiefs. 

Eccentricities should never be indulged away 
from home. They are rather the tokens of van¬ 
ity than the evidences of peculiar idiosyncrasies. 
An eccentric man is always dreaded; and though 
the world has been indulgent, in this respect, 
to a few great geniuses, it is usually very harsh 
on the matter to ordinary mortals. Besides, 
no man was ever great by virtue of his pecu¬ 
liarities, but in spite of them. 

Excesses. —It is very common to see persons 
eat, drink, and smoke to excess. Such habits 
are vulgar in the lowest degree. Some men 


pride themselves on their abilities in drinking 
and smoking—more especially in the latter. 
These are blunders that need no reasoning to 
expose them. The man who exhibits a tendency 
to excesses will, sooner or later, be shunned by 
all except a few of his own stamp, and not even 
by them be respected. Guard against excesses 
in all things as neither gentlemanly nor human. 

Engagements. —Some time ago, it was fash¬ 
ionable for parties to arrive some time after the 
appointed hour. Fashion now insists on punc¬ 
tuality ; and therein fashion is right. The 
unpunctual can never lay claim to gentility. 

Familiarity. —Too ready an adoption of fa¬ 
miliarity is to be guarded against; and it is a 
blunder very frequently made for a person to 
consider himself on terms of intimacy with 
another after one pleasant conversation with 
him. You may be delighted with a man the 
first time you hear him discourse, but you are 
not, therefore, to consider yourself his intimate 
friend. Eminent literary men, who usually 
entertain the company vastly wherever they 
go, and whose society is much sought after, 
are especially apt to be annojed by the ready 
familiarity of persons, of whom they know no¬ 
thing more than that, on some previous occa¬ 
sion, they met at dinner. I remember a case 
in point: A person of not very bright parts or 
fashionable associations met for the first time 

an eminent writer, Mr. C-D-. Delighted 

by his conversation, and assured by his affa¬ 
bility, this person got up a party expressly to 

invite Mr. C- D-, and possibly, also, to 

display him to his friends as an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance. The other saw through the trick 
the moment the invitation arrived, and at 
once accepted it. The evening came, then 

the guests, and lastly Mr. C- D-. All 

eyes were fixed on him—he was as attractive 
as a prize ox. All ears were attentive, and the 
happy moment, when he should begin to talk, 
waited for with many heart-beatings. But he 
was too deep for them ; he sat for hours, drank 
coffee, wine, answered a few questions, but 
otherwise spoke not a word. The whole affair 

was a miserable failure, and Mr. C- D- 

went away, satisfied, no doubt, in having in¬ 
flicted a merited punishment on ill-judged fa¬ 
miliarity, and perhaps resolved to tell the story 
some day, better than I have done, in one of 
his inimitable works. 

Favors are to be offered without show of 
patronage, and accepted without servile grati¬ 
tude. Not to ackowledge a favor gracefully is 
unpardonable, but to load the donor with sickly 
gratitude a blunder most abominable. 


















THE CHILD’S GIFT. 


BY ANNIE FRATTST. 

(See plate.) 


It was an intensely hot day in August, when 
2 steamer came puffing up to a New York wharf 
to disembark its load of passengers. That liv¬ 
ing tide poured into the city, and greetings, loud 
and hearty, were exchanged on every side. 
Gradually all left the wharf, and there came forth 
from the steerage a lad, with a hurdy-gurdy 
under his arm. He came with a slow, lagging 
step over the plank, turning to cast lingering, 
almost longing looks at the vessel, as if loth to 
leave it. He was very meanly dressed in a loose 
blouse and short trowsers, no shoes or stockings, 
and a coarse felt hat with a blue silk ribbon 
round it. He stood upon the wharf, looking first 
towards the city, then again turning to the 
steamer, while large tears rolled down his dark 
cheeks. 

Pedro Carnavelli was an Italian boy, whose 
father had taken him from Italy to England, 
and from there had embarked for America to 
make his fortune. On the passage from Eng¬ 
land, Pedro’s father died, and the prospects for 
a fortune seemed dark enough, as the lad stood 
so lonely and friendless upon the wharf, listening 
to the Babel of tongues around him, all speaking 
a strange language to the poor boy, listening in 
the vain hope of hearing one word of his own 
musical language. The vessel seemed almost 
like a home, compared with this new country. 
There, where his father died, he had had kind, 
sympathizing looks, warm pressures of the 
hand, and words in a tone which assured him of 
kindliness, even though he did not understand 
the tongue. There he had last seen his poor 
father, and heard the words of parting. Poor 
Pedro! 

At length, drying his tears, with one deep 
parting sigh, he took his last look at the steamer, 
and walked on through the streets of the great 
city. * After wandering on for several hours, he 
began to -feel faint and hungry, and his won¬ 
dering looks at the novelties around him were 
checked by the recollection that he was penni¬ 
less, homeless, and most pitifully hungry. 

He was in front of a large dry-goods store in 
Broadway, and, in a luxurious carriage near the 
door, he saw a little girl, richly dressed, looking 
with childish curiosity at his hurdy-gurdy. 
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Thinking to earn pennies enough to buy a meal, 
he began to play. The child crowed loud with 
delight, clapping her hands and calling, < 4 Pretty 
boy! pretty music!” and pulling her nurse’s 
bonnet-strings to make her turn her head and 
listen to the sounds which pleased her so much. 

Pedro drew near the carriage. He was a 
passionate lover of beauty, and the child’s 
lovely face, beaming with pleasure, afforded 
him as much pleasure as he was giving her by 
his music. 

“ Pretty little lady, give Pedro one leetle piece 
of money,” he said, drawing on his small stock 
of English. 

But the nurse did not turn her head, and the 
little one was too young to heed the appeal. 

“ Stand aside !” said a rough voice, and the 
liveried footman pushed Pedro away from the 
carriage door. Two ladies in cool, light silks 
passed him, stepped into the carriage, the door 
was closed, and it rolled away, leaving him 
unheeded where he stood. It was a poor be¬ 
ginning, and, sighing heavily, Pedro trudged 
on. Daylight was fading and he had made no 
money all day, and had no shelter for the night. 
True, it was summer, and the Italian boy would 
have found it no great hardship to sleep in the 
open air, but he was weary and sick with hun¬ 
ger. He sat down on the step of a store, which 
was closed, and began to play, hoping some 
charitable individual would pass and pay him 
for his toil. 

“What are you doing here?” said a man, 
stopping before him. 

“ Charity! ” said Pedro, holding out his hand. 
“Humph ! a beggar ! Come, get up, I want 
to go in here.” And the man passed him and 
went into the store. 

Pedro’s heart sank. Must he starve in this 
large city ? At that instant the notes of a hand 
organ fell upon his ear. He rose slowly, and, 
following the sound, he soon came up with the 
owner. Joy ! he was an Italian. Sobbing with 
joy, Pedro told his story to the man, who lis¬ 
tened with sympathy. 

“You must come home with me to-night,” 
he said, “ and to-morrow we will see what to 
do with you.” 
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With, a lightened heart, Pedro trudged be¬ 
side his new friend through the large streets, 
then into a narrow court, until he finally stopped 
before a small house, opened the door, and beck¬ 
oned Pedro to follow him. 

The evening was passed pleasantly. Pedro’s 
home had been in the same village which Ang- 
noli had left six years before, and he could 
give his countryman information touching liis 
own friends and relatives, with lively descrip¬ 
tions of life aboard ship, a,nd his short visit to 
England. In the morning, Angnoli advised the 
lad to try the country. He took him in the cars 
to a locality where there were many handsome 
country-seats, and left him there to try his for¬ 
tune, advising him to remain several days, and 
if he did not succeed to return to him again and 
form new plans. Wringing his friend’s hand, 
and with hearty good wishes for his success, 
Pedro saw him return to the city, while he, 
taking up his hurdy-gurdy, walked down the 
road. 

It was a lovely day ; the sky was clear and 
blue, with white, fleecy clouds lying like snow 
mountains with an azure background; above 
him, tall trees waved with a rustling noise, 
and little birds fluttered about in the branches, 
singing, twittering, and joyous ; under his feet, 
the soft grass was much more grateful than the 
burning bricks of yesterday, and the boy wan¬ 
dered on, singing as he went, full of thankful¬ 
ness for the beauties around him. There was 
a rich color in his cheeks ; the large black eyes 
were full of joyousness ; the lips, parted in 
giving forth musical notes, revealed white, even 
rows of teeth, and the Pedro of the country 
walk seemed quite a different being from the 
sad, listless boy seen the day before in Broad¬ 
way. Soon beautiful villas were seen on the 
road through which he passed, with groups of 
children sporting under the trees. Pedro turned 
the handle of his instrument and stopped be¬ 
fore the gate of one of these mansions. In a 
moment he was surrounded by children—little 
girls in white dresses, with floating curls, little 
tottling boys not yet in jackets, and the nurses 
of these little ones, too, came round the hand¬ 
some Italian boy to listen to the music. He 
played a lively waltz, and the children spinning 
round on the smooth lawn made quite as pretty 
a picture as a crowded, heated ball-room. From 
the other houses, too, the children began to 
come out and gather round the young musician, 
and ladies came out upon the porches to watch 
the pretty, graceful dances, each probably sin¬ 
gling out her own darling as the prettiest and 
most graceful of the group. 


When the pleasure was at its height, Pedro 
doffed his hat and passed it round. The chil¬ 
dren darted off in all directions to find indulgent 
parents and solicit pennies, and Pedro, leaving 
his hat on the grass, played again, a well- 
pleased smile playing round his beautiful 
mouth. Soon the little white robed fairies 
came again, and pennies and small pieces of 
silver were showered into the hat. 

“Pretty little lady,” said Pedro, singling 
out one of the little girls, who, wearied witli^ 
dancing and running, stood close beside him 
listening, “will give Pedro a leetle piece of 
bread ?” 

“ Let’s give him his dinner !” said the child, 
running up to the porch. “ Mamma, he wants 
a piece of bread.” 

“Take him round to the kitchen and give 
him his dinner,” said the lady in the porch, 
kindly. 

“ Stay, little lady, one little minute. Pedro 
sing for you.” 

He placed his hurdy-gurdy on a bench, and 
stood leaning against a tree. The children 
gathered close around him, and, with a beam¬ 
ing smile, Pedro bowed his head and began to 
sing. His voice was pure and clear, and he 
sang with feeling. The song was a peasant’s 
song of southern Italy, praising sky, field, and 
flower, and, impressed, inspired with the scene 
around him, Pedro sang with his whole heart. 
The children could not understand the words, 
but the melody was lively and beautiful, and 
his “round of applause” was hearty enough 
to have gratified the hearts of any of his coun¬ 
trymen bowing over the footlights. 

“ Come again to-morrow. Be sure you come 
to-morrow,” cried his little audience, as he left 
the grounds, after a hearty dinner, and a hand¬ 
ful of small coins in his pocket. 

“Si, si, I come to-morrow. Addio, Grazia 
Signora.” And he bowed gracefully to the 
lady in the porch, and went his way again over 
the smooth grass. Towards evening, wearied 
with his day’s walk, he sat down to rest on the 
stone steps leading to a large, handsome garden. 
The sun was sinking slowly below the horizon, 
and, as his eye fell on the gorgeous western 
sky, Pedro’s thoughts flew over the wide sea to 
Italy. He thought of the little cottage where, 
the petted child of poor but indulgent parents, 
he had watched many such sunsets, for, from 
his infancy, the boy had been an enthusiastic 
lover of nature. Then his mother’s death, the 
long sea voyage, his father’s funeral at sea, 
when all that remained for Pedro to love was 
lowered over the ship’s side, all this came back 
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to him, and the large tears hung on his eye¬ 
lashes as he leaned heavily against the wall. 

“ Pretty hoy, here’s a penny.” 

Pedro turned his head. The speaker was a 
blue eyed, fair haired little girl, and he recog¬ 
nized the child for whom he had played in 
Broadway the day before. 

“Don’t cry, pretty boy,” said the child, 
dropping the penny into his hand. “Have a 
posy, pretty boy?” And she chose one white 
rose from many flowers that she held in her 
apron. 

Pedro took the little white, chubby hand in 
his and raised it to his lips, and then, taking 
up his hat, went forward again. 

The penny which the child had given him 
had a hole in it, and, with a piece of twine, 
Pedro hung it on his neck, hiding it under the 
ragged blouse. 

A few days later, Pedro was sitting by the 
bank of a pretty running brook. He was lean* 
ing forward over a large piece of rock, his fin¬ 
gers holding a wooden-covered lead-pencil with 
which he was drawing on an old envelope he 
had picked up on the road. The day was 
Sunday, and his hurdy-gurdy was hanging in 
a barn, upon the floor of which he had slept 
for several nights, paying a few pennies to an 
old farmer for the privilege. Pedro was sketch¬ 
ing the face of the pretty child who had given 
him the white rose. The round, dimpled cheeks, 
the smiling mouth, short, wavy hair, and soft, 
large eyes were all faithfully transferred to the 
large white envelope, npon which the address 
had left a blank space. As he finished, he 
raised his sketch and looked at it; a paper 
fluttered from the envelope and fell at the boy’s 
feet. He took it up. A bank note for five hun¬ 
dred dollars was in his hand. Pedro knew its 
value, and his heart gave a heavy throb of joy 
as he thought of the treasure he had found. 
Then, thrusting aside the unworthy temptation, 
he looked at the envelope for the address :— 

Mr. George L. Hastings, 

Melrose , N. Y. 

Melrose ! He was in Melrose, and could easily 
find out by inquiry where Mr. Hastings lived. 
He put the note back into the envelope, thrust 
his pencil into his pocket, and, holding the pa¬ 
per fast in his hand, started for the barn, his 
only substitute for a home. In the yard, he 
met the farmer’s wife. 

“ Can you tell me,” he said, “ where live Mr. 
George Hastings ?” 

“ Mr. Hastings ! He lives about a mile down 
this road. You walk down there, and anybody 
can point out the house.” 


“Grazia!” 

Pedro started down the road, feeling a strong 
anxiety to get the note out of his own hands. 
The strong temptation to keep it was frighten¬ 
ing the boy, and he sped along the road, look¬ 
ing on each side as he passed for some one to 
direct him to the house. At last, a gentleman 
passed in a carriage, and Pedro put the ques¬ 
tion to him. 

‘ ‘ There!” he said, pointing to a house; 
“that is Mr. Hastings’ house.” 

Pedro bowed and smiled. He felt willing 
enough to seek that house, for it was there 
that he had dined on his first day in Melrose, 
and played to the pretty fairies on the lawn. 

He rang the bell, and in another moment a 
man opened the door. 

“ Is Mr. Hastings live here ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I want see him.” 

“You?” said the man, contemptuously; 
“you ?” 

“ I want see him,” said the boy again. 

“ What do you want ?” 

“ I want see Mr. Hastings. Tell him I here.” 

“What is it, John?” said a little girl, coming 
into the entry. “ 0 Pedro !” 

“I want see Mr. Hastings, Signorina.” 

“ Papa ? Well, come with me.” 

Pedro followed her into the library. A tall, 
handsome man, with gray hair and mild blue 
eyes, was reading there. 

“Papa,” said the little girl, “here is Pedro, 
our Italian boy, wants to see you.” 

“ Well, my lad,” said the gentleman, “what 
is it?” 

“You lose five hundred dollare bill?” said 
Pedro. 

“ Yes, on the road, in an envelope,” said the 
gentleman. “I drew it out with some other 
papers, and dropped it, I presume. Have yon 
found it ?” 

“Si, Signor, that him.” And he laid the 
envelope upon the table near which Mr. Hast¬ 
ings was seated. 

“Do you know the value of this? what it 
would buy?” inquired Mr. Hastings. 

Pedro nodded. “Buy papers, pencils, pic¬ 
tures, many, great deal; buy shoes, coat, hat, 
many, great deal.” And the boy laughed, as 
he looked at his own bare feet. 

“ Papers, pencils— Ha! what is this?” And 
Mr. Hastings took up the envelope. “Did you 
draw that ?” And he pointed to the head of 
the child. 

“Why, papa, that is Carrie Conway, the little 
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girl who lives up the road, in the house with 
the stone wall round the garden.” 

“ Si, Signorina, ” cried Pedro, delighted to 
have his picture recognized. “ Stone wall, 
stone steps. Pedro cry there for Italia ! Little 
lady angel give Pedro this.” And he displayed 
his penny. 

Mr. Hastings was closely examining the sketch 
upon the envelope. Although not professionally 
an artist, Mr. Hastings was a true connoisseur, 
and could paint with much taste and some skill. 

s 

He read genius in every line of the sketch be¬ 
fore him. Turning to the lad, he addressed 
him in his own musical Italian. 

“ You drew this head ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Should you like to study painting ?” 

The boy’s eyes glowed, his cheek burned, as, 
clasping his hands together, he said: “Ah, that 
would be heaven!” 

With a few skilful questions, Mr. Hastings 
drew from the lad the whole of his simple his¬ 
tory ; and, as he looked on the handsome, intel¬ 
ligent face, lit with large eyes through which 
genius shone, he could not reconcile the face 
and manner with the life of a roving, hurdy- 
gurdy boy. 

‘ ‘ You have returned to me this money, which 
I had thought lost entirely,” said Mr. Hastings. 
“ I shall use it to procure you clothing, and put 
you in a school in New York. You can repay 
me when you are a great artist.” 

My space will not permit me to dwell upon 
Pedro’s school life. His affectionate disposition 
and unwavering gratitude endeared him more 
and more to Mr. Hastings, his wife, and the 
little Lizzie ; and, after his graduation from 
the New York school, Mr. Hastings sent him 
to Italy to study the art which was his love 
and delight, growing in his heart deeper with 
each year of study. 

It was fourteen years since Pedro Carnavelli 
landed in New York for the first time, when 
again the European steamer landed its passen¬ 
gers on the New York wharf, and again the 
Italian stepped on American ground—not now 
a ragged boy, friendless, homeless, and forlorn, 
but a tall, handsome young man, with a fault¬ 
less costume, and no sooner off the vessel than 
amongst friends. Mr. Hastings stood on the 
wharf, and a young man, Lizzie’s husband, for 
Lizzie had been two years married, stood beside 

him. Other friends, schoolboy companions, were 

« 

also there to welcome Mr. Hastings’ adopted son, 
Pedro Carnavelli, back to America. 

Melrose again ! Pedro leaned far out of the 


carriage, as they drove from the station. All 
the well-known objects were hailed with delight 
by the enthusiastic lover of nature, until they 
drove up to the door of Mr. Hastings’ house, 
and then came welcomes and embraces from 
Mrs. Hastings and Lizzie, happy enough to 
welcome home the wanderer, who was loved 
like a son and brother by the family of his 
benefactor. 

“No, my lazy friend, you cannot lounge an¬ 
other minute in that chair,” said Lizzie, as, 
after dinner, Pedro threw himself into an arm¬ 
chair. “You are to be the lion of a ball, to¬ 
night.” 

“ A ball! Oh, Lizzie, can’t I stay here ?” 

“No, sir. I have promised to bring with 
me Signor Pedro Carnavelli, whose picture of 
“Hope” drew the prize this year at the Paris 
exhibition, whose landscape was purchased by 
the greatest connoisseur in London for his pri¬ 
vate collection, whose fame—” 

“Stop ! stop ! I will go. Even a ball is pre¬ 
ferable to such a hail-storm of commendation. 
Who gives this ball, so early in the season ?” 

“ Early? Why, next week begins November. 
This ball is given by Mrs. Mattison, of Fifth 
Avenue, who is quite delighted at the prospect 
of being the first to secure you. She sent me 
an invitation for you before the steamer had 
been in an hour. We go to the St. Nicholas 
from here, dress there, and return there after 
the ball till to-morrow. Come ! it is late now 
to be just starting.” 

“Well, if I must, I must, Mrs. Wayne. 
Harry, pity me.” 

“Pity you! Why, my dear fellow, ever 
since the last picture you sent over has been 
on exhibition, you have been the rage. You 
will be the lion of this season.” 

“ Harry ! Pedro ! go get ready to start,” said 
the imperative Lizzie, shaking back her dark 
curls, and chasing her husband fairly out of 
the room. 

“Miss Conway, allow me to introduce Signor 
Carnavelli. Miss Conway has just returned 
from Paris,” added Mrs. Mattison, aside, to 
Pedro; “has been in. Europe for five years. 
Educated there.” 

Pedro bowed to the young lady, and his 
artist’s eye dwelt with delight upon her face. 
She was very fair, dazzlingly so, with a faint, 
very faint color. Her hair was arranged in 
broad braided loops upon her neck, and a few 
brilliant scarlet flowers, with dark green leaves, 
were twisted in the braids ; round her face, it 
fell in full, soft, golden curls. Her large, soft 
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eyes were dark blue, and the features were 
perfect as if carved from a classic statue. 

Pedro spoke to her in Italian. He longed to 
hear his own musical language syllabled by 
the perfect, childlike mouth. Miss Conway 
answered instantly in the same tongue, and her 
voice was as sweet as he had hoped for. They 
strolled through the long rooms, stopping occa¬ 
sionally before some picture or statue, chatting 
of Italy, France, of the galleries with which 
both were familiar, and the scenes they remem¬ 
bered so vividly. Pedro did not dance for 
several sets ; the white-robed blonde, with her 
angel face, was too fascinating to be left soon, 
and it was only when her hand was claimed 
by another gentleman—whom Pedro mentally 
wished in Halifax—that he resigned his place 
beside her. 

“Tell me, Lizzie,” he said, joining Mrs. 
Wayne, “who is the lady I was walking with.” 

“Miss Conway ? Her father was quite wealthy 
at one time, when she was a little girl. They 
lived near us at Melrose. When her mother 
died, he took her to Europe to have her edu¬ 
cated. About two years ago he died, leaving 
her without one cent. She remained in the 
school in Paris, as teacher, where she had once 
been pupil; and when Mrs. Mattison came 
home, some months ago, Miss Conway came 
with her as governess to Laura. This is her 
first appearance in society, and her last, I sus¬ 
pect.” 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Mattison may bring her out at her 
own parties, but it is not likely that any one 
else will invite a governess to theirs.” 

“Oh!” 

Pedro’s studio in New York was quite the 
fashion ; and many of the ladies who came to 
it that the handsome Italian might transfer 
their features to canvas, were the leaders of 
the ton . Amongst these were Mrs. Mattison 
and her daughter Laura, a handsome brunette, 
of about seventeen. When Mrs. Mattison could 
not accompany her daughter, a slight, fair girl, 
in a dark brown merino, with a close cottage 
bonnet and thick veil, came with Miss Laura. 

“Only Miss Conway, my governess, one of 
ma’s pets,” Miss Mattison told Pedro, and let 
her sit silently in a corner or near the window, 
whilst he painted. 

Pedro accepted the introduction to “only 
Miss Conway” with his usual graceful bow, 
but his eyes often wandered from the dark 
beauty of his subject to the graceful figure 
near the window, though he did not address 
her more frequently than courtesy required. 

19* 


One afternoon, Pedro was sauntering along 
Broadway, with no particular object in view, 
when before him he saw the dark merino dress 
and close bonnet which had so often graced his 
studio. The wearer was walking slowly, as if 
wearied, and Pedro easily overtook her. She 
started at his salutation, but gracefully replied 
to it, smiling, as if his handsome, cheerful face 
were not unwelcome to her. 

“You look weary,” said Pedro, in a gentle 
tone. 

“I am very tired. I have been walking 
nearly four hours, trying to match a dress¬ 
trimming for Miss Laura.” 

“ Have you found it ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ Walk into the Dusseldorf Gallery with me 
for a few moments ; there is a picture there I 
want to ask your opinion about. Oh, I will not 
detain you long,” he added, as she hesitated. 

“For a few moments, then.” 

The temptation was a strong one for the 
wearied governess, whose opportunities for see¬ 
ing the works of art were very few, and she 
allowed him to guide her across Broadway to 
the building. 

He chose a seat opposite the picture he said 
was the one he wished her to admire, and then 
said: “Let me see the dress-trimming—you 
know artists have a quick eye for colors ; per¬ 
haps I can tell you where to match it.” 

She drew it from her pocket, and handed it 
to him. 

“Wait here for me a little while,” he said, 
after a moment’s scrutiny of the elaborate trim¬ 
ming ; and before she could answer, he was 
gone, dress-trimming and all. 

She wandered through the room, enjoying 
keenly every picture worthy of notice, not 
heeding the lapse of time, till the gathering 
darkness warned her that it was getting very 
late. She looked at her watch. Seven o’clock ! 
It was nearly three hours since Pedro had left 
her. She was wondering anxiously what to do, 
when he came in. 

“ See ! is not the match perfect ?” And he 
held up the pattern and a piece of trimming. 

“Oh, how kind, how very kind you are!” 
said Miss Conway, taking the pattern. 

“ It will do, then ?” 

“Yes, but you have bought a whole piece , 
I only wanted three yards.” 

“How shall we measure it ? Can you guess ? 
Take it home, and cut off the three yards. 
You can bring the rest to me to-morrow, when 
Miss Laura comes to sit. Don’t forget. I 
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want it for my wife’s wedding-dress.” And he 
laughed. 

“ Don’t trim her wedding-dress with green,” 
said his companion, laughing also. 

“ I must see you home now; it is quite dark. 
No objections, if you please. I kept you here 
till this late hour, and you must submit to my 
escort.” 

It was a pleasant walk. To Carrie Conway, 
whose life had now few glimpses of sunshine, 
it was a pleasant era in a toilsome existence ; 
and to Pedro it was pleasant, too—pleasant to 
look at the fair, childlike face raised to his ; 
pleasant to hear the pure Italian from so sweet 
a voice; pleasant to hear a young lady with 
some subject besides dress and the opera to 
converse upon. 

Carrie bore the fretful chidings for her long 
absence quietly, and slipped away to her own 
room to rest after her long walk, to think over 
all its pleasant converse. 

The next day, at the studio, Pedro received 
the trimming for his wife’s wedding-dress, in a 
neat package, and in an envelope was the price 
of the three yards cut off. Pedro opened the 
package when he was alone, and, after putting 
the money away, he took from his writing desk 
a penny and laid it on the palm of his hand. 
Upon the penny was engraved in tiny letters, 
“The Child’s Gift,” and on the other side, 
round the liberty head, the words, “Carrie 
Conway, Melrose, Aug. 17th, 18—.” Pedro 
held it in his open hand for a moment, then his 
fingers clutched tightly over it as if he would 
never lose their grasp. 

Many times, Carrie was overtaken in her 
walks by quick, manly steps, and found six 
foot of Italian beside her, talking on every sub¬ 
ject ; and Laura Mattison spoke of Signor Car- 
navelli as one of her conquests, for he was 
constantly spending evenings with her. On 
these occasions he never spoke to Carrie be¬ 
yond the requirements of etiquette, but his 
eye often rested upon her graceful figure and 
beautiful head as she bent over her needle-work. 
When he sang duets with Miss Mattison, Miss 
Conway always played the accompaniments, 
and sometimes joined a clear soprano voice in 
the trios, and 1 will not positively affirm that 
Pedro’s hand never touched hers as he turned 
the leaves or they selected the music, but 
Laura saw nothing to disturb her equanimity. 

“Signor Carnavelli, tell me what you wear 
on that mysterious gold chain of which I oc¬ 
casionally catch a glimpse as you bend for¬ 
ward, ” said Laura, one evening, as he sat beside 


her on the sofa, Carrie being seated opposite, 
sewing. 

“A relic, Miss Laura.” And he drew forth 
the coin which he had clutched so tightly a few 
evenings before. 

The light was dim where they sat, being near 
Carrie, and Laura did not perceive the delicate 
letters ; she saw only a copper penny. 

“ It was given to me at Melrose, when I was 
a boy, some fourteen years ago. I had walked 
far that day, and I was thinking of Italy, home¬ 
sick and weary, when a little child, thinking I 
was in need, gave me the coin, and with it 
words of sympathy. Miss Conway, will you 
look at it ?” 

Carrie took it. In the full blaze of light, 
striking from under the shade over the gas- 
burners, she instantly detected the letters. A 
vivid blush mounted to her cheeks as she read 
the words and the long-forgotten incident came 
to her mind. Child as she had been, she re¬ 
called the weary hurdy-gurdy boy resting 
against the wall, and her own pitying impulse 
to comfort the “ pretty boy.” She did not look 
up as she laid the coin again in Pedro’s extended 
hand, and Laura only saw that Miss Conway 
had looked at a coin and returned it. 

“ Will you come, both of you, to my studio 
to-morrow, to see my picture for the next exhi¬ 
bition, ” said Pedro, as he rose to take his leave. 

The invitation was accepted, and the next 
morning the two ladies visited the studio. The 
picture was called “ Charity,” and Carrie Con¬ 
way recognized the stone wall, the steps, the 
trees, and, above all, the group of figures ; the 
dark Italian boy, with his ragged yet pictu¬ 
resque dress, the child .dropping a piece ot 
money into his extended palm, the nurse sup¬ 
porting the child’s little figure, Carrie knew 
them all. Laura was looking at her own por¬ 
trait, which hung upon the wall opposite, her 
back to Carrie. Carrie was looking with tear¬ 
ful eyes at the picture, when a low, tender voice 
said;— 

“I have the Child’s Gift of Charity, yet, 
beggar that I am, I covet a richer gift now. 
Can you guess it?” 

She did not speak. 

“ Carrie, may I call you mine, my wife ?” 

She answered by placing her hand in his, 
and Laura turned and interrupted the tete-a-tete . 

Two months later, Mr. Hastings superintended 
the last touches to the house he intended as a 
wedding gift to his adopted son, Pedro Carna¬ 
velli, and the bride who presided over it was 
Carrie Carnavelli, n6e Conway. 
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WONDERFUL THINGS. 


ANCIENT ARMLET. 

In May, 1840, some workmen were employed 
at Everdale, near Preston, in carrying earth, to 
replace the soil which had been washed away 
from behind a wall formerly built to protect 
the banks of the river Kibble. In digging for 
this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of 
about forty yards from the banks, a great num¬ 
ber of articles, consisting of ingots of silver, a 
few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large 
quantity of coins. An attentive examination 
of all these, and especially of the coins, leads 
to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was 
deposited about the year 910, and the articles 
must be considered such as were worn at the 
time of King Alfred, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary 
in breadth from a quarter of an inch to an inch 
and a quarter, and perhaps more. They are 
generally ornamented, and almost all the orna¬ 
ments are produced by punching with tools of 
various forms. The patterns are numerous, 
but the forms of the punches are very few, the 
variations being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than one, or by placing 
the same or differently formed punches at a 
greater or less distance from each other, or by 
varying their direction. 



In the specimen which we have here en¬ 
graved, the punch has had a small square end, 
and the ornament is formed by a series of blows 
in transverse or oblique lines. Patterns of the 
period and localities to which these ornaments 
belong are scarcely ever found finished by cast¬ 
ing or chasing. It would appear also that the 
use of solder to unite the various parts of ob¬ 
jects was either little known or little practised ; 
for the ends of these ornaments are tied together; 
and upon other occasions, where union is neces¬ 
sary, rivets are employed. 


CHAIR OP DAGOBERT. 

The chair, which we here engrave, c/aims to 
be regarded as a great curiosity, on two sepa¬ 
rate grounds. It is the work of an artist who 
was afterwards canonized, and it was used by 
Napoleon I. on a most important occasion. 
Towards the close of the sixth century, the 
artists of France were highly successful in gold¬ 
smith’s work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It 
was at this time that Abbon flourished, a gold¬ 
smith and mint-master, with whom was placed 
the young Eloy, who rose from a simple artisan 
to be the most remarkable man of his century, 
and whose virtues were rewarded by canoniza¬ 
tion. The apprentice soon excelled his master, 
and his fame caused him to be summoned to 
the throne of Clotaire II., for whom he made 
two thrones of gold, enriched with precious 
stones, from a model made by the King himself, 
who had not been able to find a workman suf¬ 
ficiently skilful to execute it. The talents and 
probity of St. Eloy also gained him the affection 
of Dagobert I., who intrusted him with many 



important works, and among them with the 
construction of the throne, or chair of state, 
which is the subject of this article. It is made 
of bronze, carved and gilded, and is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship. The occupant of the 
chair would sit upon a cloth of gold suspended 
from the two side bars. For a long time it was 
preserved in the sacristy of the royal church of 
Saint Denis, at Paris ; but it was subsequently 
removed to the Great Library, where it now is. 
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it was upon this chair that Napoleon I., in 
August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the 
Legion of Honor to the soldiers of the army 
assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of Eng¬ 
land. Napoleon caused the chair to be brought 
from Paris for the express purpose. 

EGYPTIAN STANDARDS. 

This engraving represents a group of Egypt¬ 
ian standards as they were used in the army in 
the time of Pharaoh. 


Each regiment or company had its own pecu¬ 
liar banner or standard, which were therefore 
very numerous and various in their devices. 
A beast, bird, or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal 
name in a cartouche, ora symbolic combination 
of emblems, were the most common forms. As 
they appear to have been objects of supersti¬ 
tious veneration that were selected for this pur¬ 
pose, they must have contributed greatly to the 
enthusiasm so highly valued in battle ; and 
instances are common in all history of despond¬ 
ing courage revived, and prodigies of valor 
performed, on behalf of those objects which 
were so identified with national and personal 
honor. 

Allusions to standards, banners, and ensigns 
are frequent in the Holy Scriptures. The four 
divisions in which the tribe^ of Israel marched 
through the wilderness had each its governing 
standard, and tradition has assigned to these 
ensigns the respective forms of the symbolic 
cherubim seen in the vision by Ezekiel and 
John — that of Judah being a lion, that of Reu¬ 
ben a man, that of Ephraim an ox, and that of 
Dan an eagle. 

The post of standard-bearer was at all times 
of the greatest importance, and none but officers 



of approved valor were ever chosen for such a 
service ; hence Jehovah, describing the ruin 
and discomfiture which He was about to bring on 
the haughty King of Assyria, says, “ And they 
shall be as when a standard-bearer fainteth.”- 


ANCIENT DANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from whence the greater number, 
probably all, of the European nations have 
migrated, numerous implements and weapons 
of copper have been discovered in a particular 
class of graves ; nay, in some of the 
old and long-abandoned mines in that 
country, workmen’s tools have been 
discovered, made of copper, and of 
very remote antiquity. We see, more¬ 
over, liow, at a later period, attempts 
were made to harden copper, and to 
make it better suited for cutting imple¬ 
ments by a slight intermixture, princi¬ 
pally of tin. Hence arose that mixed 
metal to which the name of bronze 
lias been given. Of this metal, then, 
the Northmen of the “ bronze period” 
formed their armor, and, among nu¬ 
merous other articles, three shields 
have been discovered, which are made 
wholly of bronze, and we here give a 
sketch of the smallest of them, which 
is about nineteen inches in diameter, the other 
two being twenty-four. 



These shields are formed of somewhat thin 
plates of bronze, the edge being turned over a 
thick wire of metal to prevent the sword pene¬ 
trating too deeply. The handle is formed of a 
cross-bar placed at the reverse side of the centre 
boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
admitting the hand. 


4 


Marriages may be celebrated in bowers as 
fair as those of Eden, but they must, in the end, 
be put to proof in the workshops of the world. 
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BY LUCY N. 


GODFREY. 


“Well, mother, I find that I must go to 

B-to-morrow, 57 said Mr. Laselle, cheerfully, 

as he stood in the sitting-room, waiting the 
sound of the tea-hell. 

“And, if I interpret your tone of voice rightly, 
you wish the company of your wife for the 
journey, 55 replied Aunt Sophie, smiling. 

“Not quite so fast. Pray, what would you do 
at a city hotel while I must he doing business ? 
Would you not prefer giving your brother and 
his family a glad surprise at W-? 55 

“ Indeed I should. Thank you for thinking 
of it. 55 

As Mr. and Mrs. Laselle stepped from the 

cars at W-, on the following day, the latter 

exclaimed— 

“There’s Howard, yonder, talking with the 
tall, pale gentleman. How grave they both 
look! 5 5 

Just then, however, the gladness flashed upon 
his face, like light upon a noble picture, and he 
advanced rapidly to greet his sister and her 
husband. 

“Don’t stop to talk to me now, 55 said Mrs. 
Laselle, as she shook his hand cordially, “for 
Charles is going on directly. 55 

“ Are you, Charles ? Then let me introduce 
my friend Wells to you, and do you give him 
some of your never-failing fund of cheerfulness, 
for he sadly needs it. 55 

t 

Mr. Wells came forward at the beck of his 
friend, who had barely time to introduce the 
gentlemen, and express his pleasure at seeing 
them together, when the peremptory “All 
aboard l’ 5 warned them to their places. 

As the train moved away, and the brother 
and sister seated themselves in the waiting car¬ 
riage, Mr. Wilmot said— 

“T cannot easily express the pleasure which 
this chance meeting of my friend with Charles 
gives me. Wells is going to the city to consult 
an eminent physician; but his disease will defy 
the power of medicine, unless care be taken to 
raise his spirits. 55 

“ Does his ill health cause his melancholy? 55 
inquired Aunt Sophie. 

“ 0 no ; he was well and strong till, about a 
yoar ago, his only child, a daughter just in the 
bloom of maidenhood, died. He had, a brief 
time before, retired from business, and, upon 


her death, he gave himself so wholly to his grief 
that his own health was undermined. For his 
wife’s sake, he has tried various remedies, but 
nothing seems to do him any good. 55 

“ Of course not; he must go out of himself, 
and take a hearty interest in something, if he 
would be well again. An invalid can never 
afford to be selfish. 55 

“Well, Charles will help him to a glimpse of 
the bright side of this world, I think, and one 
cannot tell how much good that may do. But 
I have not yet told you how delighted I am to 
have you here. I am unusually glad, and that 
is saying a great deal, for the sight of your 
bonnie face is always as welcome to me as that 
of the sun after a long rain. Only last evening 
we were wishing that you did not live so far 
away. 55 

“ I cannot realize the distance, since, until 
about this time yesterday, I have had no 
thought of seeing you this season, and now I 
am here, expecting to hqar you tell me of your 
wife and daughter. Has Clara got rid of the 
influenza, which was troubling her when she 
wrote ? 55 

“ 0 yes, and fallen upon a worse distemper, 
I believe ; but I have no patience to tell you 
of it. The truth is, I have been seeing breakers 
ahead. My wife will represent our case ; it 
takes a woman to talk of such matters. Un¬ 
fortunately—at least, so I have been thinking 
lately—a man must feel when his own daughter 
is concerned. However, I guess you will see 
clear water—you were always famous for that 
—and I am ready to follow your lead. Helen, 
too, has complete confidence in your judg¬ 
ment. 5 5 

* 

“But Clara? I thought your anxiety was 
for her, not for your wife ? 55 

“ True enough, the silly child; but I think I 
should easily manage her case, if her mother 
would not persist in regarding her as entitled 
to pity, indulgence, and all that sort of thing. 
You see—though I did not mean to tell you a 
word about it—Helen and I never had so serious 
a disagreement in all of our married life before, 
as we are in now, just about that child. 55 

“I hope you are not expecting me to step 
between you as an umpire, 55 said Aunt Sophie, 
in surprise. 
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“ 0 no, nothing of that sort. There is no 
unkind feeling between us. If you just show 
Helen that she is wrong, she will yield so grace¬ 
fully that I shall only love her better for the 
mistake she has made.” 

“ And what if I see that my respected brother 
is wrong?” said Aunt Sophie, archly. 

“ I am afraid you will have a pretty hard 
subject for your logic, though I will try to hold 
myself open to conviction,” was the rejoinder, 
as the carriage stopped. 

Mrs. Wilmot and her daughter greeted Aunt 
Sophie with charming cordiality; but the ani¬ 
mated conversation of the group would have 
little interest for us, my reader. 

The evening was fast wearing away, when 
Mr. Wilmot said that, as he had been an idler 
during the afternoon, he must leave them for 
a little time. A few moments later, Clara, 
who, since the first exclamations of delighted 
surprise, which had evinced her joy at the 
coming of her aunt, had become gradually 
taciturn and absent-minded, abruptly bade her 
companions “ Good-night,” and left the room. 

Mrs. Wilmot sighed, as she said: “ Our merry- 
hearted Clara is scarcely herself, of late ; but I 
suppose I ought not to wish her to remain 
always a child.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Aunt Sophie, “but I 
would have her retain her childish buoyancy of 
spirits. She will need that all through life.” 

“Yes, and I hope she will be happier by and 
by. I try all I can to comfort her now, but she 
is so fearful of displeasing her father, and he, 
I must say, though perhaps I should not, seems 
perfectly regardless of her feelings.” 

“ How ? Her father would not wilfully grieve 
her?” 

“Certainly not, but he will persist in con¬ 
sidering her as a child. She is very favorably 
impressed by, if not absolutely in love with, a 
gentleman against whom Mr. Wilmot has some 
prejudice. I cannot persuade him to believe 
that this may involve Clara’s future happiness, 
since he has told her that she must look out 
that young Grey never calls here again, unless 
she wishes him forbidden to come. Mr. Wilmot 
knows that Clara will not disobey him, and he 
thinks this command will wholly settle the 
matter. I wish it might, I am sure.” And 
the fond mother’s eyes were dim with tears. 

“Tell me something of this Grey,” said 
Aunt Sophie. “Do you like his appearance ?” 

“ Yes, I confess that I do. He is very good- 
looking, has agreeable manners, and has been 
very gentlemanly in his attentions to Clara, as 
well as pleasantly deferential to me.” 


“ What fault does Howard find with him ?” 

“Oh, he says his character is unsound and 
lacks a foundation; but he does not care to 
say much against the young man, since it is 
enough for him that Clara is altogether too 
young to know whom she does like. He tells 
her to forget Grey, and he thinks she will obey 
him. She tries to do so, but every effort 
strengthens her woman’s nature, and, I verily 
believe, she has a much stronger feeling for 
Grey than she would have done, had nothing < 
been said to her, any way.” 

“ Very likely. I suppose, however, that you 
say as little as possible upon the subject ?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I like Grey, and Clara 
knows it, and she seems to like to talk of 
him.” 

“And you, too, enjoy the conversations, 
which carry your thoughts back to your own 
girlhood, and gratify your womanly love of 
romance, if I mistake not?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Wilmot, hesitatingly. “I 
value Clara’s confidence, and she is very frank 
with me. Now that Mr. Grey no longer comes 
here, she always tells me when she meets him, 
and often what he says.” 

“How old is Clara!” said Aunt Sophie, ab¬ 
ruptly, as her brother entered. 

“ She will be eighteen next month,” was her 
mother’s reply. 

Mrs. Laselle looked to her brother with a 
meaning smile, as she said: “Howard, I am 
thinking you need to learn something more 
than you know of a woman’s nature.” 

“There is no one from whom I would more 
willingly take a lesson upon the subject than 
yourself. Will you favor me to-night?” 

“1 can tell you, to-night, that a girl very 
rarely likes to be treated as a child at eighteen, 
particularly if she loves.” 

“But Clara’s silly fancy is not love. Such 
a man as Herbert Grey is not capable of inspir¬ 
ing a girl of Clara’s good sense with a real pas¬ 
sion.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Aunt Sophie, seriously, 

‘ ‘ very sensible and intelligent girls have loved 
very noble ideals, and imagined they found 
them realized in very worthless men. Miss 
Bremer’s ‘ pale lady married to a dream’ may 
be found in more than one assembly.” 

“ You would not imply that Clara will marry 
Grey ? She shall not; I will never con—” 

“Stop, Howard,” Mrs. Laselle interposed, 
“make no rash speeches ; they are never profit¬ 
able.” 

“You do not surely believe that Clara would 
marry without my consent ?” 
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“No, I do not, for I could neither call that 
young lady sensible nor intelligent who would 
marry against the will of a kind father; but, 
as I understand the present state of things, 
you may be ready with your consent, even 
against your better judgment.” 

“It seems impossible!” was Mr. Wilmot’s 
ejaculated response. 

“Let us see ! Helen and Clara are both pre¬ 
possessed in favor of the young man. They 
hardly dare think, as yet, that you are harsh 
or unfeeling, but they are sure you know no¬ 
thing of the strength of the feelings you oppose. 
Your wife and daughter exert a constant influ¬ 
ence over you, for you will very soon miss the 
wonted cheerfulness of your home. Clara will 
be sure that she can never be happy while you 
are unjust to him who has chosen her before 
all others, and, by and by, you will begin to 
believe that 4 love is blind, ’ and you may be 
disposed to make the best of the matter by 
yielding.” 

“ But what would you have me do ? Shall I 
make no exertion to save our chief treasure ?” 

“Yes, but do not content yourself with so 
general an accusation of Mr. Grey as that his 
character has no foundation.” 

“ You would not have me report all his fool¬ 
ish speeches and little meannesses ?” 

“No, I would prefer your giving your wife 
and daughter a chance to see for themselves. 
Do not prevent Clara’s seeing him except for 
brief interviews, at rare intervals. Let her 
meet him as she meets your friends, and she 
will more correctly judge of his character.” 

4 4 What ? Shall I offer no opposition to his 
suit ?” 

44 Yes, but let it be careful and gentlemanly. 
It has been said that, 4 if you would hasten a 
match, oppose it;’ and I have beard the re¬ 
mark cited as proving the obstinacy of girls in 
love. Girls are not obstinate, but overdone 
opposition defeats itself, by making the perse¬ 
cuted lover seem better than he is. Every 
fault which is wrongfully laid to his charge 
reveals a virtue ; while his opportunities for 
showing a forgiving spirit are excellent capital 
for an artful lover.” 

4 4 What shall I do ?” 

44 1 can scarcely tell you. It is your duty to 
give careful thought to the subject. Of this, 
however, I am sure—no kind father should 
neglect an opportunity for cultivating the ac¬ 
quaintance of him who would be his son-in- 
law. You gentlemen judge of each other much 
better than women can do. We depend upon 
our intuitions, and a handsome face and win¬ 


ning address, though it may be an artful one, 
often put these at fault.” 

44 But I have become sufficiently acquainted 
with Grey to dislike him.” 

44 Then, tell Helen and Clara of your dislike, 
but respect their liking as you would have your 
dislike respected. Invite him to your house as 
your guest, not as Clara’s, and let her hear 
your conversation as gentlemen. Invite him 
here, too, to meet friends. Give her opportu¬ 
nities for becoming acquainted with his real cha¬ 
racter. She must meet him in general society. 
Let her meet him here, and these chance meet¬ 
ings will cause no embarrassment. Her reason 
will be oftener on the watch, and, if he be play¬ 
ing a part to win her esteem, she will soon catch 
him off his guard. Let her youth be an excuse 
for declining marked attentions from any one. 
You had better devote your evenings to attend¬ 
ing her to concerts, lectures, and parties, than 
allow her to accompany one in whom you have 
not perfect confidence. By such thoughtful 
care for her happiness as I would recommend, 
you will increase Clara’s love for you, and 
make her even more anxious to see her duty 
as you see it. If you treat her as a child, the 
lover, who meets her with the deference due to 
her as a woman, will have more influence than 
he can do if you, too, rely upon her judgment, 
and study to meet the demands for incitements 
to expansion of her earnest human soul. Helen, 
too,” continued Aunt Sophie, turnihg to Mrs. 
Wilmot, who had been a silent, but interested 
listener, 44 has her duty in this matter. As I 
have said to Howard that he must give you 
opportunities for judging impartially young 
Grey, I would say to you, be careful that you 
lose no chance for thus judging. Learn his 
principles, note how he speaks of women, and 
be sure that he is a noble, unselfish man, before 
you encourage Clara to talk of him. Do not 
let her artless reports of pleasant attentions re¬ 
mind you of times in the past. But I did not 
think to say so much. You must talk the 
matter over together; I think there is little 
doubt of your both being misled, if you strive 
earnestly to judge wisely. Marriage must be, 
in a measure, a lottery, so long as there are so 
many blanks in woman’s garb, and such a 
multitude of worse than blanks wearing the 
guise of men ; but I trust that we may never 
see a loved child unworthily mated, and feel 
that we have been culpably careless concerning 
her fate.” 

44 1 acknowledge,” said Mrs. Wilmot, 44 that 
I never before realized that I had so clear a 
duty about it. I have been content with call- 
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ing marriage a lottery, and hoping that my 
loved one would draw a prize, though I have 
.seen nothing which I could do to help her, 
and, perhaps, have not tried to see.” 

“ You remind me of a hit of advice I heard 
Charles giving a young friend, as she was about 
starting for her distant home. He hade her 
take her seat in about the centre car of the 
train, or in the last, if there were hut two; 
and when she asked if it would not he too self¬ 
ish to he looking for her own safetv when all 
would be equally anxious for the comparatively 
safe seats, he told her never to mind about the 
others, hut take care of herself, for there would 
he enough of the thoughtless or ignorant who 
would sit just as contentedly in those more 
dangerous places, and, if maimed for life, in 
a partial 4 smash-up,’ would never realize that 
there was a reason for those in the centre cars 
escaping unhurt. So I would tell you that 
there will he thoughtless ones to fill the for¬ 
ward car of impulse and passion, as well as 
the laggard one of selfish, worldly calculation; 
hut do you see that Clara is between them, in 
the place to which prayerful prudence would 
assign her, and then ask God’s blessing on her 
future, for even the centre may not stand un¬ 
harmed in a general wreck.” 

When Mr. Wilmot and his daughter met, 
the following morning, he said— 

61 Clara, I have been thinking the matter over, 
and I see that you have as good a right to your 
opinions as I to mine, till one of us has convinced 
the other; so I shall invite your friend Grey here 
occasionally, to visit me, this year, hut if he is 
the man you think him to he, he may come to 
see you next. You will distrust him a little now, 
because I do ; hut, if I find him better than I 
have supposed him to he, I will gladly acknow¬ 
ledge it. If, on the contrary, you are disap¬ 
pointed in him, you will he glad that I have 
not allowed your name to he coupled with his 
by the gossips. I shall invite him here to meet 
your Uncle Charles, upon his return.” 

“Thank you, father; I am sure you will like 
Mr. Grey, if you become acquainted with him. 
I don’t wish to he anything hut your little girl 
at present; hut, you know, I did not like to 
have Herbert’s feelings injured by being for¬ 
bidden to come, and, besides, father, I did not 
quite like to have you think me so foolish.” 

“We misunderstood each other. I have the 
greatest confidence in your judgment, where 
you have an opportunity for comparing.” 

This brief conversation seemed to dissipate 
all Clara’s trouble, and she joined her mother 




in her efforts to make Aunt Sophie’s visit a 
pleasant one. 

When Mr. Laselle returned, he was accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Wells. 

“I have brought my physician with me. 
Does not my improved appearance do credit to 
his skill?” was the latter’s greeting to Mr. 
Wilmot; and he hastened to introduce his 
companions as his niece and her husband, Dr. 
Jewett. 

There was, indeed, an almost magical change < 
in the gentleman, as he gave an animated ac¬ 
count of the little white globules which had 
had so marvellous an effect. It appeared that 
Dr. Jewett, who was the son of a friend of Mr. 
Ijaselle’s, had gained an extensive practice in 

the town of C-, before liis marriage. His 

wife, however, found the sea air too bracing, 
and he foresaw the necessity of his ultimately 
seeking another home, though his present jour¬ 
ney had been taken merely for the purpose of 
leaving her in some healthy inland town to 
board, for a time. Mr. Laselle first saw them 
at a depot where the cars were delayed for a 
connecting train, which was behind time. He 
presented Mr. Wells, and that gentleman almost 
immediately asked the lady’s maiden name. 
Upon being told, he said— 

“I thought so ; you are my niece. Do you 
not remember anything of your Uncle Henry?” 

Mrs. Jewett did remember many things con¬ 
cerning him, and her pleasant recollections of 
his home, as she had visited it in her child¬ 
hood, interested him. 

When Dr. Jewett asked if he could have 
sufficient confidence in him to take some little 
white globules for the headache from which he 
was suffering, he took them readily, and, as 
the cars were about starting, he seated himself 
by his niece, whom he found a very agreeable 
companion. 

An hour later, when Dr. Jewett inquired 
concerning his headache, he had wholly for¬ 
gotten it, but had thought of something better, 
he said, and abruptly proposed that, instead of 
looking for a temporary home for Mrs. Jewett, 

he should come with her to W-. “I may 

as well try you,” he urged, “as that famous 

Dr. G-. Your little doses will not be very 

hard to take, at all events, and Mr. Laselle here 
thinks you will cure me. There is a fine open¬ 
ing for a physician, just now, in W-, for we 

have lately lost two, and you cannot do better 
than to take advantage of it.” 

Mr. Wells was really in earnest with his 
plan, and Dr. Jewett did not require very much 
persuading to partially agree to it. He was, 
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however, anxious to visit the city, and Mr. 
Wells, wlio had accepted some commissions, 
was willing. He took his. “sugar plums,” as 
he called them, each day, and devoted the 
greater part of the time, when the other gentle- 
meil were occupied, to visiting objects of inte¬ 
rest with niece. Dr. Jewett requested him to 
be as cheerful as possible when with the lady, - 
and his unselfish thought for her good was of 
great advantage to him. 

Mrs. Wilmot proposed a party, to introduce 
Mr. and Mrs. Laselle to their friends ; but her 
husband objected. His plan was to insure an 
old-fashioned evening visit from Mr. Wells and 
Dr. Jewett, with their ladies, by inviting them 
to come to tea, and remain in the evening. He 
chose to invite Mr. Grey, for the evening only. 
Aunt Sophie noticed the eager delight with 
which Clara anticipated the evening. She was 
pleased to learn that the young girl had often 
listened with lively interest to the conversations 
of her father and Mr. Wells upon politics and 
other subjects of general interest; for she saw 
that Clara had thus gained an ideal of a gentle¬ 
man which no characterless youth would be 
likely to meet. 

Herbert Grey congratulated himself upon 
receiving an invitation to spend an evening at 
Mr. Wilmot’s. He had tried earnestly to win 
the affections of Clara, and, in his day-dreams, 
she figured as his wife, although he had no 
particular love for her. In truth, though he 
could talk very flippantly of the sentiment, and 
quote some of the sweetest poetry, he had little 
faith in it as a reality. He thought Clara a 
pretty, lively girl, who would bring him fortune 
enough to pay his bills for some time, and would 
manage his house with care. He did not ob¬ 
ject to hearing her talk enthusiastically, as she 
often did, of the duties of life ; though he had 
not the slightest sympathy with her. He in¬ 
tended to offer her his precious self, so soon as 
he could hope for the approval of her parents, 
and then all her duties would be owing to him. 
Now, he took some pains to read the books she 
admired, and frequent the church she attended, 
that he might make himself agreeable to her; 
but he anticipated the time when no such care 
to “ humor her notions” would be necessary. 

We will not attempt to record the pleasant 
conversation, which, commencing at the tea- 
table, met no interruption till the arrival of Mr. 
Grey. The ladies occasionally joined in it, but 
were mostly interested, appreciating listeners. 
Clara enjoyed it as a rare intellectual treat, 
and, as she listened, hoped that Herbert Grey 
might come early. lie did so, and Mr. Wil- 
YOL. lx.— 20 


mot, after presenting him to his friends, told 
him the subject of conversation, when Mr. 
Wells repeated the remark he had just made, 
and was followed by an animated rejoinder from 
Dr. Jew r ett. Mr. Grey was not interested, and 
soon took a seat near Clara, saying, in an under¬ 
tone, that he disliked these general conversa¬ 
tions ; he should much prefer hearing only her 
own sweet voice. The remark was intended as 
complimentary, but it j arred sadly upon her feel¬ 
ings, and she answered, rather coolly, that, as he 
had come on purpose to make the acquaintance 
of her friends, he must not neglect the opportu¬ 
nity. After this, he gave his attention to the 
speakers, and often spoke himself; but the 
companionship was evidently not congenial. 
The contrast between the two younger gentle¬ 
men was too strongly marked to be overlooked 
by the most careless observer. Dr. Jewett was 
less of a conservative in his views than his 
elder friends, but his every word had weight; 
while Mr. Grey made light speeches upon serious 
subjects, and seemed to have no views of liis 
own. 

After the departure of their guests, as Mrs. 
Wilmot was saying that she had been disap¬ 
pointed in Grey, her husband interrupted her 
with the remark that she must have failed to 
notice his gallantry in folding Mrs. Wells 5 shawl, 
and gracefully laying it upon her shoulders ; 
adding that, if he was an adept at such accom¬ 
plishments, he must be a captivating man 
among the girls. Clara blushed, and Aunt So¬ 
phie remarked that most girls would be willing 
their lovers should first learn to fold shawls for 
their shoulders, though few would care to teach 
them to converse rationally, and then changed 
the subject, as she was sure that Clara’s own 
thoughts would, just then, be her best monitors. 

After his daughter left the room, Mr. Wilmot 
asked Aunt Sophie’s opinion of Mr. Grey. She 
replied :— 

“I think you were right when you said his 
character lacks a foundation. It is evident he 
has no fixed principles. He may, if he wins a 
good wife, make a respectable member of so¬ 
ciety ; but he is quite as likely to fall before the 
first temptation to an evil course.” 

“ Do you now think that Clara loves him ?” 

“ She doubtless loves what she has imagined 
him to be, though, perhaps, his chief claim to 
her interest is founded upon the fact that she be¬ 
lieves he loves her ardently, and she is respon¬ 
sible for a powerful influence over him. I think 
you need have no anxiety about her on his 
account, for he will not persevere in a suit where 
he has the approval of three to win, and she 
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will be glad when he discontinues attentions 
which will, ere long, be distasteful to her.” 

Two years later, Mr. and Mrs. Laselle received 
a pressing invitation from Clara to be present at 
her wedding. “Come as long as possible be¬ 
fore the important day, dear auntie, ” she wrote, 
“that you may become acquainted with Cla¬ 
rence. I know you liked Dr. Jewett; his brother 
is even superior to him, father says, and you 
may be sure I believe him with my whole 
heart.” 

There were no “breakers ahead” to mar the 
joy of this visit. Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot had 
perfect confidence in Clarence Jewett, and felt 
that they were not losing a daughter, but gain¬ 
ing a noble son. Clara was a proud, happy 
bride, looking up to her gifted husband with a 
love that was founded upon respect. Mr. and 

Mrs. Wells, too, welcomed our friends to W-, 

and Aunt Sophie’s quick sympathies were wak¬ 
ened to their joys. Mr. Wells had persuaded 
Dr. Jewett to occupy a part of his large man¬ 
sion, and thus it had again become a cheerful 
home. He had sought the welfare of his niece, 
and had reaped a rich reward of happiness for 
himself, in that she was like a daughter to him, 
while for her winning little Henry, his heart 
expanded with a new, liappifying love. 


Shall we turn from this bright picture to 
glance after Herbert Grey ? As Aunt Sophie 
was looking over the tasteful cards of invitation 
for the wedding party, she saw the address of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Grey. 

“ Mr. Grey is married, then ?” she remarked 
to Clara. 

“0 yes,” she replied, “he married in less 
than six months after you were here. A charm¬ 
ing young heiress came to visit an aunt, and, 
as he had already grown tired of trying to talk 
with father, he played the agreeable to her. 4 
She, poor girl, had no friends to help her to see 
how shallow he was, and therefore married him. 
Her wealth has proved a snare to his feet, and 
he is fast dissipating it in fast living. We 
should not invite him here, were it not that 
we pity his poor wife, who is already slighted 
upon his account. I am sure I ought to feel 
sympathy for her, for I can realize how com 
pletely she was deceived.” 

Since her marriage, Clara Jewett has not es¬ 
caped all trial, but every sorrow has linked her 
heart more closely with that of her noble life 
companion, who cheers and encourages her mid 
everyday duties, as well as shares and height¬ 
ens all her best thoughts and holiest aspira¬ 
tions. 


DRESS: HOW TO ADORN THE PERSON. 


BY MRS. M. L. 


Whq is there amongst us wholly indifferent 
on this point? We really think not one. Some 
may be careless, and some misjudging, yet even 
the most eccentric have some fancy of supe¬ 
riority in their oddities. Our desire is simply 
to advise and aid those who are not confident 
in their own good taste. Simple as the sub¬ 
ject of dress may be, and frivolous as many 
deem it, yet it is very essential, and, indeed, 
important.. We would not have it occupy all 
the attention of our fair friends, but we wish 
to assist those who would dress well, without 
devoting too much thought to the attainment 
of this object. 

All are indebted, more or less, to the adorn¬ 
ments of the person. Let them be neglected, 
and the deficiency would be evident, even 
though the cause might not be traced. There¬ 
fore, let us give it our attention, and see in 
what we can improve that which is good, and 
remedy that which is defective. Our province 
is to advise, not to dictate ; therefore, we must 


make no rules absolute. The most attractive 
part of our subject, of course, is taste and 
style ; yet we consider many useful hints with 
regard to neatness, quality, and expenditure. 
There is no doubt that the grand regulator of 
dress must be the purse ; yet the humble, by 
good taste, may furnish an agreeable contrast, 
and, in fact, gain more in appearance by neat 
and well-chosen garments, than the rich in 
gaudy attire. The great difficulty with most 
of our fair friends is conformity of habiliments, 
the temptations of the plate-glass windows so 
often leading them to purchase dresses without 
having one other article of attire to correspond. 
The dress, of course, must be worn, at the sacri¬ 
fice of good taste. In our days, dress, as well 
as cookery, has become a science, as much as 
an art; even the minutiae of a lady’s dress, 
such as the purse, pocket-handkerchief, etc., 
are now objects of care and labor. We remem¬ 
ber, not very many years ago, when a plain 
silk or leather purse was considered all-suffi- 
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cient; at present, eacli lady seems to use a 
purse of more artistic production than her 
neighbor. As we remember well when crochet- 
work and knitting were mysteries and high ac¬ 
complishments, and we consider that we are 
indebted for the wide dissemination of the taste 
for working and the means of producing the 
many beautiful articles we now see to the 
Lady’s Book, we hope, in the same way, that 
our trifling efforts, through its pages, will not 
prove vain, and that we shortly may witness 
the evidence of an improved taste and style in 
dress. 

We have no paucity of material to complain 
of now ; the varieties of texture and design 
are endless. Our chief difficulty lies in selec¬ 
tion. Neither can we murmur at excessive 
prices. We are told that a Roman empress 
was refused by her lord a robe of silk as being 
too costly! In our days, the most simple 
maiden is clad in what a Roman empress could 
not afford. Cotton and its beautiful printed 
varieties was but little known in those days ; 
the empress was therefore condemned to heavy 
woollen textures—not bareges —or stiff and un- 
pliable robes of linen. It is true, the long and 
flowing drapery looks well and classical in 
sculpture, yet in fact it could not have been 
as pleasant and convenient as our own style. 

Let us now to our task—to consider and re¬ 
view our dresses, bonnets, and shawls, or their 
substitutes. These claim our first attention ; 
but we shall not omit the many minor articles 
forming the toilet of a lady. It is not to be 
denied, that all of us acknowledge the supe¬ 
riority of the French in everything that apper¬ 
tains to the toilet ; then let us endeavor to 
discover the main points and reasons of that 
superiority. Why do we always blindly follow 
their dictates, and yet never approach them ? 
We are led by the mere spirit of imitation, un¬ 
guided by reason. We believe it is natural to 
French women to dress well, and they give the 
subject less consideration than we do. What¬ 
ever they pronounce comme il faut we fancy and 
follow, very seldom thinking of the comme il faut 
ourselves. Fashion is woman’s idol, or what the 
magazines and their dressmakers designate as 
fashion. We blindly follow fashion, without 
consulting its becomingness; neither do we 
consider sufficiently the changes of season— 
that a summer fashion will not suit a winter 
dress; and if we wear tarletan flounces on 
muslins and zephyr barbges , we must do the 
same on heavy merinos and gloomy carmelites. 
Again, our ladies will make a material fit only 
for morning wear in a full-dress style, and vice 


versa . This is bad taste, and gives the appear¬ 
ance of being ill-dressed. 

We will now review a little our material for 
dresses. We are infinitely better off in this 
respect than our great-grandmothers of seventy 
years since ; ay, and even have a very much 
greater variety of choice than our mothers had 
twenty-five years ago. Every season brings a 
number of novelties in designs and textures, 
for our choice and use. Every quarter of the 
globe sends its fabrics, formerly rare indeed, 
and to be obtained only at a great cost. Our 
own manufactures, too, are greatly improved, 
although the old ladies say there are no such 
cottons made as in their days. There are, in¬ 
deed, but we procure a silk dress for the price 
they paid for one of their cottons. To our own 
taste, a cotton dress, good and neat in pattern, 
is, for most ladies, young ones especially, the 
prettiest for morning wear ; then it must be 
well made. We would recommend every lady 
to be particular on that point, i. e. to have lier 
dress well fitting ; and if economy be the con¬ 
sideration, let her have two dresses in lieu of 
three, and let the cost of the third pay for the 
making of the two. 

There is a very remarkable reason why the 
French appear, at a general view, so much 
neater than ourselves. It is one which is be¬ 
yond our power to regulate, and lias doubtless 
arisen from our great and practical freedom. 
They have, so to speak, a class-dress , even in 
cities, where there is no decided costume. No 
one thinks in Paris of dressing the same as 
her neighbor, who is in a rank of life superior 
to herself. Servants will not attire themselves 
like the bourgeoisie; these, again, do not imi¬ 
tate their superiors in rank or station. There¬ 
fore, all servants will be dressed in neat and 
new apparel, when requisite, and do not pur¬ 
chase the faded finery of their mistresses, or 
the cheap and gaudy things which look like 
it; and the marchande de mode would disdain 
to wear the cast-off velvets of a duchess. She 
finds her own neat merino and straw bonnet 
much more becoming her style and station. 

The French pay, too, a much greater atten¬ 
tion to combination and assimilation of colors ; 
and their linen, collars, etc. are got up with so 
much greater care, which gives the finish to 
their dress. We cannot complain of this as 
much as we might have done some years ago, 
for collars, caps, etc. are generally ironed in 
tlie French style. 

Having now seen in wliat material points wo 
differ from the French, let us consider how best 
we shall dress ourselves. Much we fear wo 
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shall have to encounter “Fashion” at every 
point; and we certainly are of opinion that, 
if the “Bloomer costume” were to appear in 
the Lady’s Book on the first of the month, we 
should see it in Chestnut Street or Broadway 
within a week after. We most sincerely trust 
that it will not make its appearance under 
such authoritative auspices. We do not ad¬ 
mire the dress ; it is unfeminine, and therefore 
to he avoided. We are thoroughly delighted 
that those nondescript paletots have disap¬ 


peared, and the graceful mantillas for summer, 
and bernous for winter wear, have substituted 
them. With the cloaks there is a little incon¬ 
sistency prevailing, when lace hoods are worn 
upon silken mantles! A hood is most surely 
meant as a protection from weather; in such 
materials it can afford none, and is a most un¬ 
graceful appendage, giving the effect of high 
shoulders. In consideration of its probable 
utility, we can pardon it for winter wear. 


UNEQUALLY YOKED TOGETHER. 


BY E. A. 

All, the cheek and eye will fade! 

Beauty owns immortal grace. 

Throned she sits within the soul, 

There is beauty’s dwelling-place! 

Vaxderhofp. 

Charles Dennis and his sister Harriet were 
seated in their parlor, before a cheerfully glow¬ 
ing grate. He was engaged in reading “Hia¬ 
watha,” fresh from the press, to his listening 
sister. If there was any accomplishment in 
which Charles especially excelled, it was the 
art of reading. As his sister sat in rapt atten¬ 
tion, listening to those musical numbers, as 
they flowed from his lips, she almost thought 
that she heard an echo of the murmuring winds 
and waterfalls, the deep-toned thunder in the 
mountains, and the majestically rolling rivers 
in the valleys of the distant west, while, in 
fancy, she saw the red man in the wildness of 
his native home. 

He read on and on, regardless of the flight 
of time, until the clock on the mantle told them 
that their morning’s reading had extended some 
time into the afternoon. He then put the vol¬ 
ume aside, to be resumed at some future time. 
Seating himself very comfortably on the sofa, 
he turned to his sister, and, in a playful man¬ 
ner, said— 

“ What do you think of Miss Saunier, sister, 
Miss Ada Saunier?” 

“I can hardly tell you, brother,” said Har¬ 
riet, “never having thought much about her.” 

“You are acquainted with her?” 

“ Partially.” 

“She told me she was very well acquainted 
with you—that she was in attendance at Madam 
Roselle’s boarding-school at the time you were 
there, and roomed with you. I wonder that I 
have never heard you mention her.” 


SAKDFORD, 

i 

“She was in the boarding-school about a 
year. You are mistaken, however, as it re¬ 
gards her rooming with me. She occupied a 
room next mine. As there was a door leading 
from my room into hers, she may have regarded 
these rooms as one suite ; but this door was 
always locked, and Madam Roselle kept the 
key.” 

“It seems that there was a door between 
your hearts, which was also locked. Wonder 
if I could not invent a key which would un¬ 
loose this barrier, that there might be an inter¬ 
change of sympathies and affections between 
you ?” 

“I will excuse you from this task, dear 
brother, as I fear it would be a hopeless one.” 

i a 

“Why, Harriet, has Ada ever injured you?” 

“I have no knowledge of ever having been 
injured by her.” 

“Dear sister, this is not like you to cherish 
a feeling of ill-will on account of any school¬ 
girl disaffection. Do forgive the past, and you 
and Ada become friends again.” 

“ I am very sorry, Charles, that you think I 
would cherish a feeling of ill-will towards any 
one, especially such a person as Ada Saunier. 

I have none other than the kindest of feelings 
towards her; but I do not think this is any 
reason why I should cultivate her acquaint 
ance more than that of the many others to 
whom I may feel kindly.” 

“Why do you object to a more familiar ac¬ 
quaintance with her, Hattie ?” 

“Because I do not think such an acquaint¬ 
ance would be pleasant or profitable, Charles.” 

“ Would it be the reverse ?” , 

“ I fear that it might.” 

“ I think you are prejudiced, sister.” 
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“ Possibly.” 

11 Will yon cultivate her acquaintance, Hattie, 
just to please me ?” 

“I will, Cliarles, if you have a good reason 
for wishing me to do so.” 

“I have the best reason in the world, Hattie, 
if I may be permitted to reason on the subject 
of a passion which has so lately seized me. 
You have always had my entire confidence, so 
I will not withhold it now. I will tell you all 
—‘make a clean breast of it.’ ” 

“ I understand all you would say, brother. 
Have you declared this passion to its fair ob¬ 
ject?” 

“No, sister, I have not confessed it even to 
my own heart until last evening. I have ad¬ 
mired her for a long time—all the season.; but 
last evening I first awoke to the consciousness 
that my heart was really a captive, and that 
Ada was the fair victor.” 

“ What new weapon could she have brought 
into service last evening, to have effected so 
important a conquest ?” 

“Oh, the most delightful in the world, and 
the most skilfully managed! Did you not 
observe how almost radiantly beautiful she 
looked ? Such a perfect face ! 

‘Those lips are Cupid’s graceful bow, 

That smile his sunlit arrow.’ ” 

“You forget, brother, that I was not present 
at the party her uncle gave for her last eve¬ 
ning. ’ ’ 

“Beg pardon, sis. I was hardly conscious 
of any other presence than that of Ada. She 
looked so almost divinely beautiful! It would 
hardly seem idolatry to worship her.” 

“As you would any other beautiful work of 
art. 5 ’ 

“Dear sister, she is one of the most artless 
creatures in the universe. I could not but 
mark the contrast between her and the over¬ 
dressed, artificial-looking ladies by whom she 
was surrounded. Her dress was of a plain 
gauzy white, fastened at the waist by a girdle 
of the most delicate blue. She wore very little 
jewelry. Her hair hung in a profusion of natural 
ringlets, adorned by a single delicate rose of 
nature’s own manufacture, which looked as 
though it might have blossomed there. Her 
complexion could not be fairer, her eyes of a 
purer blue, or her form more faultlessly devel¬ 
oped. Such perfect models of human statuary, 
of nature’s own chiselling, demand the ad¬ 
miration of every true lover of the beautiful, 
especially when they are draped and adorned 
with so much simplicity and artlessness.” 


“May we not be artfully artless, Charles, to 
speak paradoxically ?” 

“You will at least give Ada the credit of 
possessing a good taste, Harriet ?” 

“ She or her aunt has doubtless studied your 
taste with great success.” 

“ Why do you think so, dear sister ?” 

“You must think me blind, Charlie, not to 
have observed their manoeuvring. I have said 
nothing, and thought very little about it, as I 
supposed her arrows would fall harmlessly at 
your feet; but it has sometimes afforded me a 
little amusement, when I have chanced to be 
present at one of those lifeless parties, where 
congregate ‘ men who have nothing to do, and 
women who have nothing to say,’ to watch the 
game of ‘purposes and cross-purposes’ so skil¬ 
fully being played by uncles, aunts, mammas, 
and ‘ artless ’ maidens.” 

“ I really fear my amiable sister is disposed 
to be censorious to-day ; but I will forgive this 
one offence, as it is by no means characteristic 
of her. But pray tell me, Hattie, what has put 
you in this strange humor ?” 

“ I am not aware of entertaining a censorious 
spirit, Charles. I make it a principle not to 
speak ill of any one unless necessity demands 
it. I seldom express my opinions plainly, even 
to you, when they are unfavorable to an absent 
party, lest I should form a habit of evil speak¬ 
ing, against which I consider it of the utmost 
importance that my sex should especially 
guard.” 

“ The principle is doubtless a very commend¬ 
able one, sister, but, like everything which is 
good, it may be carried to excess. Will you, 
as an especial favor, tell me plainly your opin¬ 
ion of Ada Saunier, as you must surely have 
formed some opinion in regard to her?” 

‘ ‘ I will do anything in my power to favor 
you, Charles, if you will promise to take my 
remarks in the spirit in which they are given.” 

“ I promise, Hattie. Proceed.” 

Charles made this demand more with a view 
to continue the conversation on this pleasant 
theme than with a thought that his sister’s 
opinion would essentially vary his own; but 
Harriet took this favorable opportunity to speak 
her sentiments plainly. 

“I think,” said she, “that Ada is a full¬ 
blown butterfly of fashion, profoundly ignorant 
of almost every kind of useful knowledge. You 
call her beautiful; here I must join issue with 
you. Young says, and truthfully— 

‘What ? s female beauty but an air divine, 

Through whieh the mind's all gentle graces shine?’ 

You will find upon a more intimate acquaintance 
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with Ada that the graces of the mind are al¬ 
most, if not altogether, wanting in her ; and 
that beauty of feature which you now so much 
admire will grow to appear stale and worthless 
to you. I am convinced, also, that her moral 
training has been no better than her mental— 
that she has no rational ideas of life, duty, or 
moral obligation.” 

“She is quite young,” suggested Charles. 

“ About twenty,” said Harriet. 

“ Is it possible ?” said Charles. “I thought 
her younger.” 

“Young ladies of her style usually appear 
younger than they really are,” said Harriet; 
“but when they fade, dear brother, what a 
wreck is left, while 

‘Time has small power 
O’er features the mind moulds,’ ” 

“Indeed,” said Charles, “I can hardly con¬ 
ceive how Ada can ever be otherwise than 
beautiful. But this is a world of change, and 
we must submit with as good a grace as possi¬ 
ble to the ravages of time.” 

“There is a kind of beauty, brother,” said 
Harriet, “which time seems only to mature 
and render more spiritual. An intellectual and 
moral beauty, if I may so speak, need not fear 
the effects of added years ; it will improve by 
time, so long as its possessor continues to pro¬ 
gress in knowledge and goodness.” 

“This reasoning,” said Charles, “is all very 
well when applied to men ; but the ladies were 
made to be beautiful.” 

“Yes,” said Harriet, “to be beautiful, and 
intelligent, and useful, and good; but when 
the first exists alone (if such a thing be possi¬ 
ble), it is of so small value that its existence 
soon fails to be recognized.” 

“ With all deference to your judgment, Hat¬ 
tie,” said Charles, “ I cannot agree with you 
in your opinion of Ada. I cannot but hope 
much of a young lady who possesses so much 
sprightliness as Miss Saunier. Such an angelic 
face, too! I do wish you could have seen her last 
evening. But then, women are not fit judges 
of their sisters’ charms ; they can better appre¬ 
ciate man’s 

* Piercing, steady, intellectual eye, 

And spacious forehead * * *’ 

than the softer graces of their own sex. But if 
you will accuse me of blindness, I have only to 
plead the antiquity of the malady in this es¬ 
pecial case. The Romans represent the god 
Amor as blindfolded, and I have never learned 
that even the Yankee nation have ever invented 
a means of removing the bandage from his orbs. 
What do you say, Hattie ?” 


“Did you ever read Coleridge’s explanation 
of the cause of this malady?” said Harriet. 
“If you take him as authority, I think you 
will conclude you have not, in this case, been 
in the least affected with it. Here is the book. 
Let us read 

‘WHY LOVE IS BLIND. 

* I’ve heard of reasons manifold, 

Why Love must needs be blind ; 

But this the best of all I hold— 

His eyes are in his mind. 

What outward form and features are 
lie guesseth but in part, 

But what within is good and fair 
He seeth with the heart.’ ” 

“ Very good, Hattie,” said Charles. “ I once 
heard a story to the point, related of Captain 
Hilton. His 4 better half’ is as noted for her 
intelligence and kindness as for her want of 
personal charms. Indeed, she is the homeliest 
woman in the town where she resides. His 
comrades were one day talking about some 
ladies in the town not famous for their beauty, 
and remarked that their husbands did not seem 
to be aware of the fact of tlieir being so plain. 
‘I declare,’ said the Captain, 4 1 do believe if 
my wife was as homely as those ladies I should 
know it /” 

The conversation was continued, but we have 
already, perhaps, followed them too far—far 
enough, at least, to discover the conflicting 
sentiments and different views of life which 
this young brother and sister entertained. 

Charles Dennis was quite young, having but 
lately attained his majority, and returned from 
college, “with his honors fresh upon him.” 
He had enjoyed superior educational advan¬ 
tages, and had zealously improved them. He 
was of an ardent, impulsive temperament, and 
many of his ideas of life needed that modifying 
which time, experience, and careful thought 
alone can give ; but his impulses were generous 
and kindly, and his moral purity unsullied. 
He had been reared in a home atmosphere of 
love, and truth, and cheerfulness, and he knew 
nothing, comparatively, of any other kind of 
life. What wonder, then, if his fancy painted 
the future in rosy colors, and he did not fully 
realize the present cause of his happiness, or 
understand what would most effectually con¬ 
duce to its perpetuation ? He had cultivated 
his imagination to a somewhat undue extent. 
His fancy, therefore, often ruled, when reason 
only should have held the sway. He delighted 
in the beautiful, wherever found. While he pos¬ 
sessed an artist’s eye and a pure and cultivated 
taste, he loved better to worship in beauty’s’ 
temple than to coldly criticize that which seemed 
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to him so near divine. His active imagination 
was ready to supply all deficiencies in point of 
beauty or interest in the works of nature or 
art which claimed his admiration, before his 
cooler judgment recognized the fact that a lack 
really existed. In gay social life, in what is 
popularly termed “society,” Charles was but 
a novice, as this was the first year he had min¬ 
gled freely in it, and the gay season had but 
just commenced. He had long promised him¬ 
self a few months of relaxation before entering 
upon the pursuits which were to occupy his 
coming years. Had he known the enervating 
influence, the fatigue and exhaustion of fash¬ 
ionable pleasures, or follies, he would have 
instinctively shrunk from the ordeal. 

The season wore on. Charles’s fancy—we 
will not say his affections—became more and 
more captivated by his beau-ideal of female 
beauty and loveliness, Miss Ada Saunier. To 
say that he loved her, we will not, but ■ it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he wor¬ 
shipped her. She was, to him, “beauty’s self.” 
How, then, could he but admire, almost adore? 
Charles had a competence secured to himself. 
What hindered, then, he thought, that he 
should take this treasure, this imaginary female 
divinity to his home and heart ? What better 
security of domestic felicity could he have than 
that beauty’s form and spirit should be the 
presiding angel of his household ? He could 
not think of discord or unhappiness as con¬ 
nected with such a presence. He secured him 
a home a little way from the noise, bustle, and 
heat of the city. It w r as as lovely a retreat as 
taste could desire or fancy invent. It corre¬ 
sponded exactly with his ideas of domestic 
retirement and home enjoyment. Here, sur¬ 
rounded by beauties of nature’s own handi¬ 
work, he might add the adornments of art, 
and welcome the society of his chosen friends. 
He might here pursue, undisturbed, the course 
of life which he had chosen, and for which he 
was well qualified—that of an artist and author. 
Though the voice of fame might never reach 
him, he thought the enjoyments of home would 
surely be his. To this lovely retreat he pro¬ 
posed to conduct Ada Saunier as his wife, the 
chosen companion of his life-journey. Ada’s 
uncle assured her this was an eligible match ; 
her aunt said it was an offer not to be slighted, 
such a one as seldom occurs more than once in 
a young lady’s life ; and Ada, like the very 
dutiful and dependent niece that she was, was 
soon persuaded to accept the hand and home of 
Charles Dennis. * Harriet, with her woman’s 
instinctive foresight, felt deeply grieved, but 


she carefully concealed her feelings, and cheer¬ 
fully wished them all the joy that time could 
bring to young and hopeful hearts. She was 
soon after married to a talented and promising 
young clergyman, and removed with him to 
the field of his labors. 

It was the month of roses. The gay season 
was passed, and Ada was heartily tired, wearied 
in mind and body. The quiet of this peaceful- 
looking retreat, therefore, appeared welcome to 
the bedazzled eyes of this gay city belle, and 
she was quite animated in her praises of its 
beauty. She assured her husband it was £ £ quite 
to her taste,” was 

“ Lovely as a dream of fairy-land,” 

and he felt very happy to believe that she would 
both enjoy and adorn the home which he had 
provided for her. They were soon fairly estab¬ 
lished in their new home, and Charles com¬ 
menced those pursuits which had been the 
dream of his youth, with high expectations of 
happiness, if not of great success. For a time 
they were very happy; but the charm of novelty 
soon began to wear off, and this quiet life seemed 
too monotonous to please Ada’s fancy. As she 
possessed no internal sources of enjoyment, she 
began to grow weary and restless, and sigh for 
change and excitement. Charles tried in every 
way to interest her and to remove what he 
charitably called her home-sickness. He rode 
with her, walked with her, read, sung, and 
played with her, invited intelligent and agree¬ 
able guests to their home, and tried in every 
way to make her happy ; but it soon became 
evident, by her manner, that his company was 
often tiresome. She was incapable of convers¬ 
ing with him intelligently upon subjects which 
most interested him, or even of appreciating 
his superior cultivation of mind; and lie could 
not constantly condescend to be trifling or to 
engage in that “ small talk” which was the 
chief social currency they had interchanged 
before marriage. Some of his favorite authors, 
which she had professed to like, but upon whose 
peculiar merits she had maintained a silence 
which he interpreted to mean “no words are 
adequate to their praise,” he found to be her 
aversion. 

Often, when reading to her from Sliakspeare, 
Scott, or the poets of our own land—himself so 
completely absorbed in the subject as hardly to 
be conscious of his personal identity or where¬ 
abouts—or, from Milton, reading those immor¬ 
tal strains which at times thrilled him like 
music from the heavenly spheres, or again 
made him almost fancy that he could hear the 
wailing of lost spirits, and fully believing, too, 
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that she was with him enjoying a rich intel¬ 
lectual feast, he was suddenly brought to a 
consciousness of his real state and surround¬ 
ings by being interrrupted by some trifling 
remark of hers, entirely foreign from the sub¬ 
ject of the reading. His own beautiful strains 
of original poetry met with a like respectful 
and appreciating hearing, and his pictures re¬ 
ceived much less attention from her than the 
Paris plates of fashion. 

Charles was of a religious turn of mind. He 
loved especially to dwell upon those sentiments 
of poetry, and those gems of thought and reli¬ 
gious instruction so beautifully blended in the 
Psalms of David. He one evening asked Ada 
if she would do him the favor to read one of 
them aloud to him. She took the book and 
looked at the psalm indicated. She thought it 
lengthy. Looking at her husband with a per¬ 
plexed air and scornful smile, she asked him if 
he “ mistook her for his grandmother, to sup¬ 
pose she would take any delight in prosing over 
the Bible ?” 

Charles turned bitterly away, and walked 
out into the night. Silently gazing at the 
thousand shining orbs above him, he read in 
the great volume of nature what Ada had re¬ 
fused to read to him from the book of Revela¬ 
tion—“ The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
and the firmament showeth his handy work.” 

Charles began to feel most bitterly that he 
was alone—alone with God, and nature, his 
pencils, and his pen—that his labors must ever 
be unclieered and unappreciated by her whom 
he had chosen to be his life-companion. He 
thought of the happy and profitable hours he 
had spent with his sister, but this only added 
to his present feeling of isolation. “Had he 
even thought,” he asked himself, “that his 
sister was not handsome?”—thought she was 
never remarkable for personal beauty. Did he 
now think his wife possessed of real loveliness ? 
Did he even dream of kneeling at the shrine of 
her beauty ? 

Oh that he had “ tried the spirit” which in¬ 
fluenced him before taking that step which 
may not be retraced, for now he felt the gall¬ 
ing of that yoke which bound him to one so 
unequal! Oh that she had understood the true 
worth and use of beauty, and not employed it 
as a snare to fetter her own and another’s 
heart! Oh that young ladies possessed of this, 
too often, fatal gift would be taught to know 
that it is worse than valueless unless accom¬ 
panied by a corresponding beauty of mind ! 

Charles’s high sense of honor, and of right, 


would not permit him to dwell upon these 
thoughts, but he hastily put them aside, as 
often as they would obtrude themselves, and 
resolutely, but sadly, he 

u Took up his burden of life again .’ 1 

•-- 

MARRIED LIFE. 

t 

In domestic happiness, the wife’s influence 
is much greater than her husband’s ; for, the 
one, the first cause—mutual love and confidence 
—being granted, the whole comfort of the house¬ 
hold depends upon trifles more immediately 
under her jurisdiction. By her management 
of small sums, her husband’s respectability 
and credit are created or destroyed. No for¬ 
tune can stand the constant leakages of extra¬ 
vagances and mismanagement; and more is 
spent in trifles than women would easily be¬ 
lieve. The one great expense, whatever it 
may be, is turned over and carefully reflected 
on ere incurred—the income is prepared to 
meet it; but it is pennies imperceptibly sliding 
away which do the mischief; and this the wife 
alone can stop, for it does not come within a 
man’s province. There is often an unsuspected 
trifle to be saved in every household. It is not 
in economy alone that the wife’s attention is so 
necessary, but in those niceties which make a 
well-regulated house. An unfinished cruet- 
stand, a missing key, a buttonless shirt, a 
soiled tablecloth, a mustard-pot with its old 
contents sticking hard and brown about it, are 
severally nothings, but each can raise an angry 
word or discomfort. Depend on it, there’s a 
great deal of domestic happiness in a well- 
dressed mutton-chop or a tidy breakfast-table. 
Men grow sated of beauty, tired of music, are 
often too wearied for conversation, however in¬ 
tellectual, but they can always appreciate a well- 
swept hearth and smiling comfort. A woman 
may love her husband devotedly, may sacrifice 
fortune, friends, family, and country for him— 
she may have the genius of a Sappho, the en¬ 
chanted beauties of an Armida; but—melan¬ 
choly fact—if, with these, she fail to make his 
home comfortable, his heart will inevitably 
escape her ; and women live so entirely in the 
affections that, without love, their existence is 
a void. Better submit, then, to household 
tasks, however repugnant they may be to your 
tastes, than doom yourself to a loveless home. 
Women of a higher order of mind will not run 
this risk ; they know that their feminine, their 
domestic are their first duties. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 
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(Continued from page 150.) 



CHAPTER V. 

CONFIDENTIAL, BETWEEN MISS SLIMMENS AND 

HERSELF. 

It seems to me as if everything had gone 
wrong since that night of the fire. There ’s 
always something sly going on between them 
provoking, sassy young fellows. I don’t be¬ 
lieve I can ever pull the wool over their eyes 
again, after that flannel niglit-cap. It’s only 
last night at tea, Mr. Little asked to borrow it. 
He said he’d heard his friend Mrs. Partington 
had taken rheumatism in her head, and he 
wanted to send her the pattern. Even Bridget 
must cut up like the rest of ’em, and give warn¬ 
ing that she’s going away, because I wouldn’t 
allow her to have “ a follower.” What does 
she want of a follower, I’d like to know ? Here 
she ? s got as many as three after her, and I—I 
who’ve been trying for twenty years, haven’t 
made out yet! The ugly, homely, impertinent 
Irish thing ! let her go, with her string of fol¬ 
lowers after her! I won’t sit solitary in my 
bodoor, of evenings, thinking of my lonesome- 
ness, and hear her giggling and flirting with 
her beaux in the kitchen. It makes me despe¬ 
rate. Let her go, I say. I ’ll hire a girl so 
old, and humbly, and cross that nobody ’ll 
think of speaking to her. Besides, how do I 
know what Bridget may be giving to them 
creatures ? She treats ’em, of course. I missed 
a piece of mince-pie last week, and I’ve no 
lock on the tea-caddy yet, though I’ve a pretty 
sharp eye to it. And there ’s Dora been crying 
and pouting around so I’ve been obliged to ask 
her back to the first table, and keep her in the 
parlor more of evenings—not that I care for her 


doleful face, but she will be telling Mr. Little 
that I don’t treat her well, and then there ’ll 
be trouble in the camp. I’m awful afraid she 
will catch him yet! it looks like it. But she 
mus’n’t, and she sAaV*, if I have to tell fibs 
to break it up. 

0 dear me ! I do look terrible old—there’s 
no denying it. I can paint my cheeks, but I 
can’t fill up the hollows. I do wish them French 
folks that understand such things so well would 
invent something to fill up the wrinkles. I’d 
pay any price, for I feel it is “now or never,” 
“ sink or swim,” “live or die.” It went all 
over me last evening, when Mr. Barker was 
singing the Rover’s Song— 

“This night, or never, my bride thou shalt be!” 

Why won’t somebody give me such a chance 
as that ? I’d go, if it rained pitchforks, and I 
had to climb out a six-story window, and slide 
down a rope ladder to reach his arms. I’d risk 
everything, even my refutation, I ’in getting so 
responding. 

Howsomever, if- I can’t make love, I can 
make money, and I will. Maybe money will 
buy what female charms won’t. It’s a Very 
good thing to depend on, in case of an immer- 
gency. I’ve thirteen boarders now, and there’s 
that new one coming to-morrow. I’ve ealcilated 
pretty closely, and, if I find there’s nothing to 
be lost by it, I ’ll calcilate closer still. They ’re 
mighty pert, now, some of ’em ; and I don’t 
know how much more scliinching they ’ll bear, 
without quitting the house ; but I ’ll try the 
experiment as far as will do. When Mr. Little 
was in one of his funny tantrums yesterday, I 
told him I thought he found a great deal to 
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amuse him. “ Yes,” he said, “he laughed to 
grow fat! He’d as soon get fat by laughing as 
by eating, and if he couldn’t get what he paid 
for in the provision line, he was going to take 
it out in the cashinatory”—though what he 
meant by that I don’t quite understand. “Miss 
Slimmens,” said he, looking at me as solemn 
as the grave, “we pay four dollars a week 
apiece for the inestimable privilege of being 
members of your family. What we eat is a 
secondary consideration. I would recommend 
your establishment to dyspeptics, for two rea¬ 
sons : firstly, the richness and variety of the 
oullendary spread will not impair their diges¬ 
tive facilities, while the inducements to cliaci- 
natory exercise will very much invigorate them. 
Ahem ! Miss Slimmens, it is indeed a privilege 
to be one of your interesting family. I should 
love to be considered as a son—as one of your 
own children—that is, of course, if you were 
a married lady, as you should be”—and the 
impudent rogue looked so handsome and polite 
all the while, as if he thought I didn’t repre¬ 
hend him. I saw him stealing glances at Dora, 
lie didn’t get any sugar in his tea, to pay for 
that speech, but he didn’t dare to ask for 
any. How he and the new boarder will get 
along together I can’t guess. He’s so full of 
his deviltry, and the new one told me he was 
studying for the ministry at the Seminary. I 
knew he was, the minnit I sot eyes on him, 
with his gingham necktie, and his forlorn panta¬ 
loons, and his yellow hair sticking up so straight 
in front, and his meek voice. He thought I 
ought to take him for less than the regular 
price, on account of his calling ; and I’ve con¬ 
sented to do it, for he’s young and green, not 
used to ladies’ society, and so innocent there’s 
no telling what influence might be gained over 
him by a woman who has had practice. It’s 
much more probable I could bring him to pro¬ 
pose than Mr. Little, and if one pays a dollar 
a week less than the other, I’ve my own rea¬ 
sons for it. If the student should be shocked 
by the gay conversation of any of my other 
boarders, it ’ll be time enough then to make 
up my mind as to chances. “ Never despair!” 
is my motto, and I ’ll act up to it a while 
longer, though I’ve felt heartsick and discou¬ 
raged lately, ’specially since the fire. I’ve 
been dreadfully low-spirited, and that’s made 
the wrinkles show plainer than ever. I’ve felt 
awful ugly, and I’m afraid I showed out my 
temper rather too plain once or twice. It’s hard 
to keep in forever, year after year, when one 
Tas as much to exasperate them as I’ve had. 

As I said before, I ’ll make money, any how. 


I laid by twenty dollars last week, clear profits; 
which was partly owing to my getting that but¬ 
ter for fifteen cents a pound, and partly to Mr. 
Greyson being gone three days for which no 
reduction was made, and partly to my giving 
up having biscuits or sass for tea. It’s two 
dollars more ’n I’ve made any previous week. 
And now let me See how matters stand for this 
week. Ten boarders at four dollars a week 
would be forty dollars, and them three clerks 
in the back room at three and a half would be 
ten and a half, which would be fifty dollars and 
fifty cents, income, and it’s all paid, every six¬ 
pence of it. Alvira Slimmens doesn’t go on 
the trust principle. “ Get as much as you can, 
and give as little in return” is the only principle 
upon which to do business if a person wishes 
to prosper in this world. Then there was Bar¬ 
ker had that young man here once to dinner 
and twice to tea, for which I added seventy-five 
cents to the bill; and as the young man was so 
bashful that he didn’t eat six mouthfuls, I 
consider it a clear profit of fifty cents. Then 
there was that dish Bridget broke; I paid 
thirty-five cents for it when it was new. It 
had been in use two years, and I reducted half 
a dollar out of her wages—profit, fifteen cents. 
Then there was that turkey and that pair of 
geese which was so old that I made Farmer 
Goodman take off three shillings when we come 
to settle, though the age was certainly in my 
favor, as it took the boarders two meals to get 
through with ’em. Mr. Little wished I’d lend 
him my teeth, he said, cause if they got broke 
they could be replaced easier than his ’n. Now 


let me look at my expense book ! 

Income, $51 52. Outgoes :— 

Rent, $ 5 00 

Fuel, 3 50 

Bridget’s wages, 1 00 

Washerwoman’s (paid in broken vittals), 0 00 

Butcher, 2 75 

Salt fish, 1 37 

Eggs and chickens, 88 

Groceries and stores, 10 00 

Wood sawyer, 50 

Hole wore in dining-room carpet, 50 

Apples passed round Sunday evening, 10 

Pie-plate cracked, 3 

Candles, 75 

Pigeon sent to Mr. Greyson’s room the 

day he was sick, 16 


Total, $26 81 
Income, 51 52 

Profit, $24 71 
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Well, I declare ! better and better ! I don’t 
want no better business than keeping boarders 
so long as they all pay up, and everything 
goes along as slick as it does now. Wouldn’t 
that “minister in emory,” as they say, open 
his eyes if I should give him a glimpse at the 
state of affairs. A prospect of a pardnership in 
as money-making an establishment as this 
ought to be very engaging to a poor young man, 
with his way to make in the world. If he had 
money, he could do a great deal of good—that 
is, if he got the handling of it, which is a mat¬ 
ter to be settled afterwards. 

I s’pose I must make Dora a present of a new 
dress before Christmas. The child is rather 
shabby, that’s a fact! and she purked up the 
other day and told me she’d rather go out as a 
hired girl, and know what she did earn, than 
never to have nothing she could consider her 
own ; if her services were of any value, she 
wished I’d settle how much, if it wasn’t more 
than fifty cents a week, and let her have it to 
spend as she liked. I’d have to hire another 
girl, if I let her go, and I don’t think she costs 
me a dollar a week for clothes ; besides, she 
keeps some of them young men here, I know. 
She’s a pretty girl, there’s no denying—mo¬ 
dest, too. I’d give my whole possessions to be 
half as young and good looking. Sometimes 
I think I ’d stand a better chance if she wasn’t 
around, and then again, I ’m afraid my board¬ 
ers would go off, and I shouldn’t stand any 
chance at all. 

I’ve half a mind to get her a blue merino. 
I could well afford it; but then a Thibet will 
look just as well at less cost. I ’ll get her a 
blue Thibet, and give her that black velvet cape 
of mine to cut up to trim it with. 0 dear ! I 
wish I stood in her shoes, shabby as they are ! 


CHAPTER VI. 

SHE GETS AN INVITATION TO THE CONCERT. 

There’s to be a concert in town, this eve- 
ning, gentlemen. The bill was throwed in the 
yard yesterday, and it’s in the Eagle this 
morning. I suppose you’ve all noticed it. 
“The admired and celebrated Madame Frizzo- 

ir 

linda, assisted at the piano by Herr Blitzen- 
gruntz.” Foreigners, you see, which will be 
so delightful, as Pennyville is but seldom hon¬ 
ored by. a visit from genuine stars which have 
ariz and shone in a foreign firmament. I won¬ 
der what she calls him Her Blitzengruntz for ? 
Perhaps she owns him, or has some special 
claims upon him. ’Tany rate it sounds pleasant; 


it must be charming for a woman to possess 
some one that she can call all her own. 0 
dear ! I’m so rejoiced that there’s going to 
be such a splendid affair once more in our quiet 
little village ! We’ve a great deal of musical 
taste here, don’t you think so, Mr. Barker? 
Yes, I’m rejoiced—though not on my own 
account. It’s nothing to me, personally ; but 
I sympathize with those who will be permitted 
to be present. A lady situated as I am can 
hardly dare to attend such a place without an 
escort, and of course I do not expect an invita¬ 
tion. The thralls which are wove about the 
feminine sex are very impeding. Here’s my¬ 
self and my pardner Dora will have to forego 
the pleasure of an innocent and soul-exalting 
entertainment because we belong to that feebler 
sex which costume has impelled to lean upon 
the arm of men for guidance and support. I 
suppose, if I were a little older, and had a more 
matronly appearance, I might venture to take 
Dora and go together; but as it is, nobody’d 
know which was sisserone and which wasn’t. 
It would only be a dollar for the two, if we 
didn't take reversed seats, which I’m sure I 
shouldn’t care for. I ’d rather “ face the mu¬ 
sic, ” as Mr. Little observes so felisliesly. I 
don’t care so much for myself, neither, though 
I'm very fond of music, as you all know ; but 
Dora, poor thing, has really set her heart upon 
going, though she hasn’t been asked, and if 
she had, she says she wouldn’t go and leave 
me in solitary refinement at home. 

Did you inquire, Mr. Bethuen, if it was a 
sacred concert ? No, not exactly. It couldn’t 
be called a sacred concert, though I see in the 
diagram there’s an extract from Hannibal’s 
“Messiah;” but I presume it’s all of a cha¬ 
racter opprobious enough for a ministerial stu¬ 
dent to listen to. Good music has an elevating 
tendency, whether it’s of a sectarian character 
or not. But I must not allow myself to dwell 
upon this theme any longer. Won’t you have 
some more coffee, Mr. Greyson ? I really wish 
you would ! and a little more of the beefsteak ; 
it’s tender-line. I bespoke tender-line this 
morning, as I know beefsteak and coffee are 
strengthening and sustaining, and their uniting 
influence may enable an invalid like yourself 
to brave the evening air, provided you should 
happen to wish to go out this evening. Oh, 
yes, Mr. Little, certainly ! help yourself freely. 
It ought to be good, for I paid a cent on a pound 
more than common for it. 

Of course you ’ll attend the concert, Mr. 
Barker? and you, Mr. White? You’ve both 
such musical overtures, yourselves, that you ’ll 
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be able to depreciate all the excellencies of the 
occasion. But, as I said before, I must not 
allow myself to dwell on this theme any longer. 
Since I canH attend, the best way is to banish 
all thoughts of it from my mind. There, Dora, 
you needn’t cry, if you are disappointed. You 
ain’t a crying ! Well, you look as if you 
wanted to, and I’m sure I don’t blame you. If 
you should cry, it-wouldn’t be on account of 
the concert as much as on account of some 
X^eople’s want of delicacy ? Poor child ! I don’t 
wonder you feel some of the slights to which 
the orphan and the brotherless are exposed. 
If you had a brother now, he’d—take some 
other girl, of course, if he was a sensible man, 
and allow you the privilege of escorting Miss 
Adams—what a witty person you ever are, Mr. 
Little. I’m glad Dora’s invited, any how, 
that’s one thing off my mind. My own disap¬ 
pointment I don't care about ; though I doubt 
if Dora ’ll feel at liberty to accept under the cir¬ 
cumstances. He! he ! Mr. Little, I’m much 
obliged to you, I’m sure. I didn’t expect an 
invitation. Ho thing was further from my 
thoughts. In fact, I hadn’t allowed myself to 
think much about it, as I had no idea of going. 
But since you ’re so polite, though I’m ex¬ 
tremely reluctant to put you to so much trouble 
and expense, of course we ’ll be very happy, 
Dora and myself—Dora, in particular. 

Oh, thank you, we had a delightful time— 
delightful! I’m very sorry you wasn’t there, 
Mr. Greyson. All the aristocracy of Penny- 
ville was present. You’d have had a fine 
chance to get a glimse of our best society 
under the most favorable allspices. The ladies 
were mostly without their bonnets, and had 
tlieir hair dressed as if they was at a party. 
It had quite a city air, I assure you. I could 
almost transport myself, in theory, to Boston, 
or some other great metropolan. Mr. Little 
obtained us splendid seats, where we could 
hear and be heard to the best advantage. I 
was in my elements ; I don’t know when I 
have had such a real good time. Madame 
Frizzolinda was dressed beautifully, just, as 
I ’ve read of their being dressed at their ope¬ 
rating performances—white satin, with a train, 
and a crown on her head, and a great big bou¬ 
quet on her bosom. She looked like an empress. 
And then her singing was such a treat I I en¬ 
joyed it so much I hadn’t the heart to be as 
critical as I usually am. Her localization was 
superb; her denunciation was equally rapid 
and brilliant. She ran up and down the scale 
with the utmost agility. I’ve always thought 


I was pretty good on the high notes, but she 
went up beyond me. Them Italian pieces she 
sung was so affecting ; I could see it by the 
way she rolled up her eyes and gasped for 
breath, though, of course, as I don’t under¬ 
stand Italian, I couldn’t tell just what it was 
about. I wish you ’d have heard her sing 
“ The Messiah,” Mr. Bethuen, though I am 
afraid you would have disapproved of the style 

of her dress. They say she ’s as much as forty 
* 

years old, but she didn’t look more than twenty, 
last evening. I trust she does not paint, or 
powder, or try to make herself look more youth¬ 
ful than she is. Such things are very silly, to 
say nothing of their being sinful; don’t you' 
think so, Mr. Bethuen ? If I was forty years 
old, I’d acknowledge it, and let it go at that. 
But, oh, Herr Blitzengruntz was perfect! He 
came on the platform with such an air, and his 
moustache was so foreign, and he looked about 
with such self-possession. When he began to 
play, I trembled for our music-teaclier’s piano, 
though I suppose, if it had come to pieces, they 
would have paid the damages. You know I 
carried that sweet bouquet Mr. Barker gave me 
last week, and I was so glad I did ! My feelings 
overcome me so, by the time he ’d played his 
first piece through, that I was just able to toss 
it at his feet. We sat very near the platform, 
in a conspicuous position, and I feel quite cer¬ 
tain that he saw just who it proceeded from. 
I was so glad I wore my pink silk dress and 
my hair in natural curls, without any bonnet— 
not that I care for the vanities of dress, Mr. 
Bethuen, but, having long been a resident of 
Pennyville, I feel a natural pride in having it 
make a good impression on strangers. When 
he picked up the bouquet, and looked over the 
audience, I nodded slightly and smiled, and I 
think he observed it, for he held the flowers to 
his bosom with a very impressing manner. 
I ’m sure he will not soon forget Pennyville, 
nor his reception by the fairer portion of its in¬ 
habitants. These Germans are so fascinating I 
To be sure, he was rather fat, if I may be 
allowed the term, and his face—what we could 
see of it—was rather red ; but what he lacked 
in elegance he made up in dignity. He evi¬ 
dently felt his superiority, and he doubtless 
had good reasons. I, for one, felt ready to 
yield to all he should require. They ’re so 
used to being petted, it spoils them. It must 
be delightful to be spoiled. Ah, well, they left 
town this morning, by the ten o’clock stage, 
and I suppose we shall hear them no more. 
Pleasure is so effervescent; don’t you find it 
so, Mr. Bethuen? You, whose mind is fixed 
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upon serial matters, must regard many of these 
things as vanities. What ’s that, Mr. Little ? 
No wonder the pleasure Herr Blitzengruntz 
conferred was effervescent, considering what a 
barrel of beer he was ? He ! he ! I suppose I 
must allow you to say all the funny things you 
want to, since you were so considerate as to 
take us to the concert, without the least inti¬ 
macy upon our part, either, that we would like 
to go. It ’s very fortunate for Dora that she ’s 
with me. It enables her to receive attention 
she wouldn’t get otherwise, and I’m glad of 
it, for her sake. 

Step into my bodoor, Mr. Bethuen ; you ’ve 
not honored it yet by your presence. This is 
a little retreat, where I go to forget the cares 
and vexations of life, to fix my mind upon 
spiritual things, to banish the temperate affairs 
that must necessaidly divert me through much 
of the day. It is a spot desecrated to devotion. 
Whenever you are weary of the strife of living, 
or pained by the noise and jokes of my other 
boarders, seek refuse in here ; you will be ever 
welcome. Upon this little table reposes a Bible 
and Hymn Book ; here rests my guitar. It is 
not exactly a sacred instrument, but its strings 
shall never be profaned by any music which 
shall jar upon the sensitive chords of your na¬ 
ture. If Mr. Barker and Mr. W T hite persist in 
singing u Old Uncle Ned,” and other specimens 
of negro minstrelsy, they shall do it in the 
general parlor. 

Though I have not yet united with the church, 
Mr. Bethuen, you must not suppose that I am 
indifferent to religious subjects. That I have 
taken you to board at a dollar a week less than 
my other boarders, proves the deep interest I 
take, and the sacrifices I am ready to make in 
the good cause. I think that if some friend — 
or some one even nearer and dearer than a friend 
— should make a personal effort in my behalf, I 
could be brought to take a more saving interest 
in religion than I have ever yet done. If I were 
united to some member of the church—united 
in good works, I mean, of course—doubtless I 
should soon come into the fold. It J s probably 
been more from youthful thoughtlessness than 
anything else that I have not hitherto been 
more decidedly drawn towards the means of 
conversion. I’ve no doubt you ’ll exert a bene¬ 
ficial influence upon the young gentlemen of 
uiy family. I feel it a comfort and a privilege 
to have your countenance, even at the low sum 
of three dollars a week. You must not mind 
the air of levity which at times prevails at 
my table and in my parlor; high spirits is 
VOL. lx.— 21 


natural to youth—I indulge in them myself 
sometimes—unless one feels early that they 
have a special call, as I suppose you do. Do 
you sing ? we might have some sacred music 
occasionally. I lead in the choir, you know ; 

I’ve always sang in the choir since I was a 
mere child. I hav’n ’t belonged to the sewing- 
society lately, owing to some personal misun¬ 
derstandings between myself and some of the 
ladies of Peunyville ; but I don’t feel so hard 
towards them as I did, I feel more of the for¬ 
giving spirit to “love my enemies,” and I 
presume I shall join the circle again, perhaps 
at their next meeting. Do you attend ?—then 
I shall certainly be there. Excuse me, Mr. 
Bethuen, but I noticed your collars was getting 
a little ragged around the edges. Anything I 
can do for you, you know, I shall consider the 
same as if I was serving the Lord in any otliei 
way. I feel anxious to be doing a little more 
good in the world. Some persons think they 
will put off seeking grace until their youth is 
past, and they are tired of the gayeties of the 
world ; but I do not think I shall be one of 
those ; I shall be thankful to have the way 
pointed out to me ; I shall consider your advice 
and counsel valueless, and in return, any little 
sewing, you know, or service of that kind. 
Here’s a couple of pocket-handkerchiefs I’ve 
hemmed for you. Oh, no ! no ! don’t thank 
me ; they were only three and sixpence apiece, 
and I shall feel honored by having them dedi¬ 
cated to the use of the oilyfactories of a future 
minister. Make yourself to home in my bodoor, 
Mr. Bethuen ; I feel anxious to see a good deal 
of you. Must you go ? To prayer-meeting I 
suppose ? If I had time I should accompany 
you ; but there ’s a great many calls upon my 
attention, I occupy a difficult position for a 
person of my years ; but I may tell you, as a 
great secret, mind, Mr. Bethuen, that I am mak¬ 
ing money , and with money one can do a great 
deal of good ; don’t you think so ? 

Avoid Deception. —Persons who practise de¬ 
ceit and artifice always deceive themselves 
more than they deceive others. They may feel 
great complacency in view of the success of 
their doings ; but they are in reality casting a 
mist before their own eyes. Such persons not 
only make a false estimate of their own cha¬ 
racter, but they estimate falsely the opinions 
and conduct of others. No person is obliged 
to tell all he thinks ; but both duty and self- 
interest forbid him ever to make false pre- 
i tences. 
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MY SERENADE. 


BY G. D. 


“ My dear child,” said a maiden lady of an 
uncertain age, “you need not blush so ; I dare 
say the young gentleman who lias just passed 
the window has no idea of your existence.” 

“ But he comes past every day.” 

“ Well, wliat of that?” 

“ But he looks in at the window.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” 

“ And he wears a sprig of-myrtle in his coat, 
and you know that means true.” 

“ Really, you amuse me ! Anything more ?” 

“ No, aunt.” 


‘ 1 Then, my dear child, you are a hit of a 
goose, and ought to know better. I am afraid 
you are too fond of reading idle tales when you 
might he better employed. Well, well, I sup¬ 
pose we cannot put an old head on young 
shoulders, and yours are very young yet;” 
and she might have added pretty ones, covered 
as they were with locks of the softest and rich¬ 
est brown hair in the world. Pretty girls are 
so common that I need not describe the one 
whom the reader has overheard, as she and her 
aunt were sitting before the fire in that magic 
hour when the glare of day lias passed and night 
not wholly come ; when tenderness touches the 
hardest heart ; when life seems more ideal, 
less dark, and cold, and dull. 

“ Shall I tell you what happened to myself, 
Rose ?” 

“ Yes, do, aunt.” 

“Well, I will; you will see that there was 
once a time when your old aunt was as silly as 
yourself. ” 

Rose laid her beautiful face on her aunt’s lap, 
and looked up. 


Her aunt began :— 


i i 


Miss Selina Silkstone kept a select estab¬ 
lishment at a watering-place for a limited 
number of young ladies, genteelly brought up, 
and from whom the most unexceptionable refer¬ 
ences were required. She frequently advertised 
in the North American , and always had a va¬ 
cancy for one or two. But you know as well 
as I that there never yet was a lady who kept 
a school for a limited number, that had not a 
vacancy for a genteel and well-connected pupil. 
I was that, and more. Why, then, did 1 seek 
Miss Siikstone’s classic abode ? Well, the truth 
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is, Dr. Bluepill, our family physician, hinted 
that a little change of air and an occasional 
bath in the sea would not be amiss. ‘ The 
system requires bracing, ma’am,’ said he to 
my mamma. 1 We are getting, ’ said he—the 
dear, fat old man, as he contemplated my grow¬ 
ing figure—‘ a little pale and thin ; our roses 
are not quite so red as they might be.’ Girl as 
I was, I had read Lord Byron’s ‘ Pirate,’ and 
his lines in ‘ Childe Harold’ bidding the deep 
and dark-blue ocean roll on, and had by heart 
Barry Cornwall’s songs, and loved, as girls of 
seventeen do love, passionately, 

‘The sea, the sea, the open sea; 

The ever fresh, the ever free ;’ 

♦* 

and made no objection to the arrangement 
which for awhile transplanted me from the pa¬ 
ternal roof. It was not reluctantly, then, that 
I journeyed to the scene of my future residence. 
I was not bad-looking, and I knew that I had 
a love of a bonnet which would set all the girls 
wild. I had not lived in a genteel neighborhood 
for nothing, you may be sure. 

“Arrived at school, I did as the rest. On 

Sunday we went to church. Now the church 
* 

service is rather long ; and, however pious and 
proper one may be disposed to be, one cannot 
be always looking at the parson or the prayer- 
book. In one of my occasional peeps at the 
congregation, I found the eyes of a young man 
intently fixed on me. It was evident to me and 
all the rest of the girls that his ardent gaze 
was directed to no other than myself. The next 
Sunday the same phenomenon was witnessed ; 
the next, it was the same. I was pleased, yet 
annoyed. Miss Silkstone gave me many a 
private lecture in her own apartments ; the 
French mademoiselle was delighted ; the girls 
all laughed ; and, to make assurance doubly 
sure, I had been informed that one of the maids 
connected with the establishment had been 
asked by a gentleman the name of the new 
girl, whom he declared to be a i stunner.’ 
Novy, it was clear to me and all the rest of us 
that this inquiry could have come from no 
other than from the gentleman whose optics 
had been so regularly, and, as it seemed, irre¬ 
sistibly exercised on myself. Presently, an- 
ctiler symotom of his admiration was mani- 
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fested. Every evening at a certain hour, under 
a wall at the end of a garden, were heard the 
dulcet sounds of an accordion ; all said it was 
my church admirer thus renewing on week¬ 
days the homage that he had offered me at 
church on Sundays. I thought what everyone 
said must he true, and listened with peculiar 
pleasure to 4 Annie Laurie,’ and 4 Mary Blane,’ 
and ‘Jeannette and Jeannot,’ and ‘I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,’ and other popular 
airs ; all of which I had heard, it is true, played 
before, but never, so it seemed to me, with such 
pathos and power as under the present circum¬ 
stances. What a delicate way of being courted! 
Of course I was not in love ; but, woman-like, 
I was glad to think that some one was in 
love with me. Just at this time I had to leave 
school for a few days ; at the same time, by a 
strange coincidence, the serenading ceased, and 
my admirer was absent from the pew in church. 
Surely, then, I was right in thinking that I was 
the object of all these delicate attentions. The 
more I thought about it, the more certain I felt. 
Suspicion was banished; doubt now gave place 
to confidence. The mystery was cleared up—the 
serenade was for me, and the serenader was he 
whom I had seen at church. I must say, when 
I had come to this conclusion, I became impa¬ 
tient of this serenading, and wished either to 
change it into something of a more satisfactory 
character, or to cease altogether. The French 
mademoiselle and myself, without saying a 
word to the other girls, resolved to bring mat¬ 
ters to a crisis. For this purpose we resolved 
to secure the first opportunity ; nor was it long 
before one presented itself. One dark night, 
when the usual serenading was going on, and 
Miss Silkstone happened to be particularly 
engaged with the friends of a new pupil, who 
had come that afternoon to tea, we hastily put 
on an old shawl and bonnet apiece ; slipped 
out of the house forthwith, quite unperceived ; 
rushed down into the garden, and, somehow or 
other, found our way to the top of the wall. The 
night, as I have said, was dark; we could see 
no one, and the unknown was vigorously 
going through his accustomed musical perform¬ 
ance. I fancied I could see the graceful outline 
of my admirer, as he swept his fingers over his 
beloved -instrument, and told to the cold, dark 
night, and the sad and silent stars, all the love, 
and hope, and purpose of his heart. I listened 
with an interest that thrilled my whole frame. 
There he was, languishing for me, dreaming 
that I was smiling on his love ; I—I was, there 
could be no doubt about that, the Annie Laurie 
for whom he would lay him down and die ! 


What was I to do ? Did not such touching love 
deserve some graceful recognition ? Was he to 
realize the mournful fate of which he sang ? 
Was I, so young, to be a cruel murderer, and 
all through life to have my heart bowed down 
with a sense of the fearful burden of such a 
crime ! Yet, would it not be imprudent to ad¬ 
dress a gentleman to whom I had never been 
introduced ? I was in a frightful state of agi¬ 
tation ; I could feel my cheeks getting red, and 
my heart jumped right up to the top of my 
throat. What should I do ? 

“ ‘Why, speak to him, of course,’ said the 
governess, who was getting very cold, ‘ or he 
will be laid up with influenza for a month.’ 

“ ‘ 0 dear,’ said I, ‘ I wish he would not come 
playing here!’ 

“‘0 nonsense! Speak to him; it will be 
capital fun.’ 

“ ‘ No, no ; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, 
in an agony of fear. 

“‘Well, if you won’t speak, send him a 
token. ’ 

“ ‘ A token V Ah ! that was a capital idea ! 
There could be no harm in that. He was just 
beneath me. I gathered a few leaves and let 
them fall. 

“ ‘ Hush !’ said the governess. 

“ The accordion went on as usual. Tlie leaves 
evidently had produced no effect. 

“ ‘Try again,’ said she. 

“I did so. We listened—no acknowledg¬ 
ment. The accordion went on vigorously as 
ever. 

“ ‘Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

“ ‘ No, no ; try again. ’ 

“ I did so. The music stopped, the serenader 
changed his position ; but in a moment recom¬ 
menced his amorous strain. I grew quite 
frightened. 

“ ‘ Oh, do let us go !’ I whispered. 

“ ‘ No, no ; try once more.’ 

“Again fell the leaves, again we listened, 
again the accordion ceased. There was a cough, 
then a pause, then another cough, as if the 
serenader was impatient, and expected to be 
addressed. We strained our eyes, and just saw 
the dim outline of a figure. 

“‘Come! none of that ’ere!’ was his ex¬ 
clamation. 

“ I could scarce believe my ears. My refined 
lover indulging in such vulgar and common¬ 
place language ! I scarce knew whether to 
laugh or cry ; I did neither, but said, as calmly 
as my excited feelings would allow me :— 

“ ‘ What did you say V 

“ ‘ Why, none of that ’ere, to be sure! 
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Pitching lots of rubbige on to a poor fellow. 
Wliat do you mean V 

44 There was some terrible mistake. My friend 
came to my rescue. Summoning up her dig¬ 
nity, and peering over the wall, she said 
severely :— 

44 4 Young man, who are you V 

4 4 4 Me, inarm ? why, the butcher’s boy, to be 
sure !’ 

4 4 4 Oh, indeed ! And what do you here V 

4 4 4 Vy, you see, I hain’t no place at home to 
practise in, so I comes every night here, ’cause 
the wall keeps the wind off; and now it’s time 
for me to be off.’ 

44 And away he went off whistling, leaving 


me disenchanted of my love. I may only add 
that I endured an additional pang when, a short 
while afterward, I found that the eyes that"al 
ways glared at me at church squinted. Since 
then I have not been quite so hasty in jumping 
at conclusions. 

44 And now, my little girl, we had better get 
to work ; ring for lights, and draw the cur¬ 
tains.” 

Rose got up to do so. As she did, the indi¬ 
vidual with the myrtle passed. Rose thought 
nothing of it, and it is well she did not, as later 
in life she knew him well as a married man 
and a friend of her husband and her own. 


BEGAD LINE DRAWING* LESSONS. 


Fi g. S2. 



In Figs. 82 and 83, an arbor and a corner 
cupboard, a good artistic effect is produced 
with a very slight expenditure of skill. The 


shadows not being deepened, as is usually the 
case in subjects of this nature, the effect is 
simple and by no means unpleasing. 
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Fig. S3. 





HIDDEN BEAUTY. 


BY ALICE 

“I am delighted, Josephine !” 

( *The same dear old hear of a brother ! Please 
set me down—oh, please, Joe; there will be no¬ 
thing left of me.” 

“ Well, there, then ! I was so sorry I could 
not meet you at the steamer, but I sent young 
Allen—he is my confidential clerk, as I told 
you in my note. I had no idea you would get 
in so soon, and the board meeting was impera¬ 
tive.” 

“ Yes, if your fervency had been expended 
in a trip to the wharf to-day, you would not 
have destroyed my collar”—the lady settled it 
with both her white hands, while a fretted, 
irritated look came into her face — 44 and I 
should not have been stripped of my baggage 
by that miserable custom-hous§ officer. I de- 

21 * 


B. HAVEN. 

dare, they talk about foreign espionage ; f could 
have gone through every custom-house in 
Europe with less insolence.” 

“It was provoking. Allen came steaming 
to the office full of it. But you must have 
your dinner. We can talk at the table, and 
you must be famished,” said Mr. Horton, when 
his sister had given au animated description of 
her perils. 

“Poking over every bit of lace, pulling out 
my three new bonnets, and all those lovely 
headdresses of Bonne Cherie, that came home 
the day I left, and then declaring that I must 
be a Bowery milliner in disguise, and march¬ 
ing off with every particle of finery! The 
Browns were gone, or they would have inter¬ 
fered, but there your young Allen stood, per- 
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fectly helpless. I declare I could have boxed 
his ears for his stupidity. It was all I could 
do to meet you amiably, I assure you.” 

“ Oh, we will have that all right to-morrow. 
The things won’t he injured. I will speak to 
the collector myself; I know him personally. 
Imagine you have just arrived from Philadel¬ 
phia, and the expressman has forgotten to de¬ 
liver your baggage.” Mr. Horton offered his 
arm to his sister, like a well-bred gentleman, 
as he was. “We shall find the children in the 
dining-room. You have not seen them yet ? 
No, they walk until four.” 

The children were there as foretold, five of 
them—Willie, a lad at the grammar school, 
and four younger ones, under the charge of a 
governess. There was nothing in the least 
noticeable or romantic in Miss Ashley, the 
children’s teacher. She was tall, twenty-five 
or thereabouts, perfectly ladylike, and even 
commanding in manner, but very quiet and 
very plainly dressed. 

“Mrs. Stuart, my sister, Miss Ashley.” 

Mrs. Stuart gave one glance, and a polite, but 
distant bow. The mousseline de laine dress 
and Marseilles collar, the lack of youth and 
beauty were sufficient to satisfy her as to any 
designs on her widower brother’s fortune, and 
for the rest she had no interest whatever in 
one who was neither fashionable nor elegant; 
besides, the children were to be kissed and 
complimented. 

“ How fearfully they have all grown ! I must 
have been gone a lifetime, instead of two years. 
I’ve brought them all toys, and here they are 
men and women. Why, Will, you ’re as tall 
as your father. Don’t you dare to call me 
aunt; say cousin, before people! Where’s 
my namesake ? Joe, why I left you in long 
clothes ! I’ve brought you a doll child, but 
yon will be wanting a French hat. And this is 
Lucy ; she ’s like her mother—how much she 
has grown like her ! And Maria and Frank ! 
What a houseful! Well, you have your share 
and mine too, but I ’m satisfied.” 

“You will take the head of the table, Jose¬ 
phine ; it will seem like old times.” And Mr. 
Horton placed his sister before the tureen. “I 
don’t know as you will be able to survive our 
soups and roasts after your potage and rotiz. 
But how have you left Charles, and when does 
he come ? I had no idea you were alone, until 
I received your letter by the Vanderbilt.” 

“ Nor I, until it was written ; but I was all 
packed and our passages taken before the de¬ 
tention happened, and packing I detest ! So, 
as our party was made up, I came along. I 


believe I was homesick; yes, I think I was, to 
see you. If you could have seen the trouble I 
took with that packing ! and there is every¬ 
thing—oh, in such a state ! I declare it takes 
away my appetite.” 

“As fond of dress as ever. Well, you have 
had a fair chance to indulge that appetite, at 
all events.” 

“ One would not suppose so from this shabby 
ottoman velours ; but it is so chilly to-day, and 
this.was the only thing, positively, that I could 
find. I am ashamed, Miss Ashley, to make your 
acquaintance in such a plight”—for Mrs. Stuart 
was kind-hearted, though volatile, and she ad¬ 
dressed the plain, silent figure by way of put¬ 
ting her at ease. 

Miss Ashley looked up at the stylish lady 
before her. “It does not look at all shabby,” 
she said, with simple self-possession, neither 
abashed nor flattered by the lady’s arrival. 

“ I don’t suppose she’d know, if it belonged 
to the last empire,” thought Mrs. Stuart, but 
she said: “Oh, I assure you, it has been 
dragged about the deck till it is perfectly sea- 
green around the hem, instead of blue.” 

“By the way, how many pieces did you 
have ? They detained three, you say.” 

“ Only nine.” 

“Onlynine! Bless my heart! Idon’twonder 
they confiscated three of them. What in the 
woild did you manage to fill the other six with, 
if you have ‘ nothing to wear’ in the whole of 
them ?” 

“Oh, things—things I’ve picked up travel¬ 
ling; all manner of souvenirs, from Venice, 
and Florence, and the Alps, you know—I won¬ 
der they passed over them—and some clothes, 
of course— lingerie , to speak politely—and last 
winter’s dresses ; but all my new things, that 
came home, the week I left, from Gagelin’s, 
and Alexandrine’s, and Bonne Clierie’s, those 
are marched off with, and I can’t show myself 
to a soul till I get them.” 

“Not even to Harriet Douglass ?” 

1 ‘ Oh, the dear old creature ! Is she in town ?” 

“Yes, and coming to see you to-morrow. 
They have a house in Eighteenth Street—a 
lovely little house ; don’t you think so, Miss 
Ashley?” 

“ It is very pretty.” 

“Then you know Mrs. Douglass?” And Mrs. 
Stuart turned to the governess, for the first time 
really looking into her face—the large features, 
grayeyes, and brown hair with a tinge ofauburn. 

‘‘ Decidedly plain l How can ugly people endure 
themselves ?” And Mrs. Stuart thought com¬ 
placently of her own elegant figure, and white 
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throat, and beautiful eyes, and lovely, unpaid - 
for complexion. “ She knows Mrs. Douglass. 
Probably, Harriet recommended her to brother; 
perhaps she has been in her family.” And 
this was Mrs. Stuart’s first impression of Miss 
Ashley. 

Mrs. Douglass came, looking much older than 
her friend, more staid and matronly, but then 
she was at least six months behind the fashions, 
and, like Mr. Horton, had five children. She 
did not indulge in raptures, but her delight at 
the meeting shone out of her honest-looking 
eyes, and the ladies sat down and talked as 
fast as any school-girls ; there was so much to 
be heard of mutual friends, and then there 
was all that story of the baggage to be re¬ 
hearsed. 

“ I managed to find some decent things to¬ 
day, to be sure”—and Mrs. Stuart adjusted 
the point-lace sleeves that fell over her beauti¬ 
ful arm—“but only one solitary bonnet, and 
that black and canary; it does not suit a single 
dress I have, so I shall be a prisoner till those 
boxes make their appearance.” 

“ You will be at church to-morrow ?” 

“To church! No, that is the last place I 
should desire to go to in this plight.” 

“ It used to be the first, in old times, when 
people went to give thanks for a safe return.” 

“Pious as ever, so you are, ” said Mrs. Stuart, 
with upraised hands. “ Recollect, we ’ve been 
living without any Sunday, as well as without 
a church, for the last two years. I worship 
the beautiful, you see ! Now, don’t look so 
distressed. That’s why I go to church at all. 
I think the service perfect poetry, and, if there 
is good music, so much the better. I like dark 
wood, and carved screens, and stained glass, 
and, if I could have my own way, I would 
have flowers in the chancel every Sunday, as 
well as at Easter. 0 yes, I should : and I ’m 
not one of those people they call such dreadful 
names in England, either. My dear, the fun 
they were having at St. George’s in the Fields, 
when Charles was over last! It was quite the 
rage to go and see the mob!” 

“My dear Josephine, you are as—I was going 
to say as frivolous as ever—but no, I know you 
are not frivolous.” 

“Not at all, I assure you; I am just as 
earnest in my way as you are in yours. I like 
to surround myself with all that is beautiful 
because it is elevating ; I like beauty in every 
form ; I worship it; it hurts me to come in 
contact with anything coarse or unrefined. I 
dress elegantly as a matter of principle ; deli¬ 
cate cambric, and fine gloves and shoes, and 

i 1 


rich materials keep me tranquil and happy. I 
do not injure any one by it; I can afford it.” 

“ But there are so many destitute of even a 
covering here in New York, I cannot indulge 
myself if I would—I should not dare to.” 

“That’s where you good people make the 
mistake, Charles contends. He says every franc 
we spend goes to the masses in some shape, 
that it is the duty of rich people to dress well 
to keep the poor employed. It’s almsgiving 
that makes the shoals of beggars abroad. Poh ! 
I wish you could see them ! filthy, disgusting 
things, crowding around you everywhere.” 

“ That’s true in one sense.” And Mrs. Doug¬ 
lass smoothed the deep fringe of her mantle 
thoughtfully, as ladies will to help themselves 
out in an argument, then more energetically : 
“But Horace contends, and he knows, that a 
just proportion does not go to the work-people, 
or how would their employers get rich so sud¬ 
denly, while they are dying, supported by 
charity, and buried by it, too ?” 

“ Oh, you would delight in the Princess 
Marie. She had half the Hotel Lenore when 
we came away, and she goes poking about into 
hospitals and places that Parisians never heard 
of! It was the wonder of all the court. But 
then she is ugly, poor thing, if she is a princess 
and duchess. So ugly ! Do you go marching 
about tenement houses and ragged schools as 
much as you used to ? I never could do it; I 
should suffer so, coming in contact with such 
places and people. The worst of poverty is its 
ugliness, I think.” 

“ Dear Josephine, ” and Mrs. Douglass sighed 
a little low sigh that breathed the hopelessness 
she felt of bringing her friend to what she con¬ 
sidered the light, “ I can’t decide for you of 
course. I don’t think any one ever can dictate 
to another, for they never know all that hedges 
them in.” 

“You ’re more charitable than you used to 
be, at all events.” 

“ I know, you mean that Chantilly mantle. 
Well, I did feel then that we ought never to 
indulge ourselves while others were in need. I 
can’t do it yet; but I dare say what I consider 
necessary, some other people would call super¬ 
fluous, even in our plain style of living. [ 
believe Anne Ashley is the only consistent pe - 
son I know of. I envy her sometimes the integ¬ 
rity of her way.” 

“ Envy my brother’s governess ! Why she’s 
the plainest person I’ve seen in years—that 
one mousselaine de laine dress, she’s had it on 
ever since I arrived.” 

“Thirty-six hours !” 
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“ Yes ; but I ’ve changed mine three times— 
it distresses me ; it’s like a Lent diet.” 

“ Do you know she supports her father who 
is an invalid, and is educating a brother’s child, 
on her salary—six hundred a year ?” 

“ No, 1 don’t. I never did believe in miracles 
—nineteenth century miracles, I mean. Six 
hundred dollars is half of what I spend on my 
dress alone, outside of Mr. Stuart’s little in¬ 
dulgences in the trinket and shawl line. It’s 
impossible. ” 

“ But she does. One hundred is all she al¬ 
lows herself. I’ve known her these six years, 
knew her when she was in the Twelfth Street 
school ; she was one of our first pupils in the 
School of Design. She has made her own way 
through a thousand difficulties.” 

“ Shockingly plain, for all that. Safely so.” 
And Mrs. Stuart thought what a famous oppor¬ 
tunity a showy designing woman in her place 
would have. 

“ She always is ready with something to give, 
too ; but her knitting does that. I wish I was 
as industrious.” 

“ Positively, Harriet, I shall have to give you 
up ; it would be a pity, too. as we are second 
cousins ; but industry and self-denial are vir¬ 
tues I perfectly ignore. No, my creed is very 
simple —to wrong no one, never get in debt, 
and to dress so as to shock no one’s sensibility, 
as Miss Ashley does mine, for instance.” 

{4 So we differ. But is she at home ? The very 
sight of her face does me good. Why her life 
is a perfect sermon.” 

“ Always did hate sermons !” persisted Mrs. 
Stuart, wickedly. 

“ Sometimes, when I feel as if I had been 
very industrious, and self-denying, and lowly, 
a little earnest talk with her, not about herself, 
understand, makes me feel way behind-liand. 
Cultivate her, Josephine.” 

“Not if she’s going to make me self-con¬ 
demned. I always keep on the best possible 
terms with myself; but I won’t quarrel with 
her, unless it should be proved that she has no 
other dress. I shall then, decidedly.” 

Mrs. Douglass kissed her thoughtless friend 
affectionately. “One can’t help loving you, 
Joe, for all.” 

“No boxes yet ?” asked Mr. Horton, an hour 
later. “Well, I’m afraid we shall have to 
give them up for to-day, though they promised 
faithfully to deliver them.” 

The smiles with which his entrance had been 
greeted died out; and Miss Ashley, who had 
just come into the hall from the afternoon walk 
of her little pupils, looked at Mrs. Stuart in 


amazement; her face was positively angry; not 
only vexation, but rage flashed from her eyes. 

“All this detestable annoyance for that 
wretched engagement of yours,” she said, al¬ 
most fiercely. “It seems to me, if my sister 
had been gone two years, and was arriving 
alone, I could have managed to meet her. I 
know you could have done it just as well as 
not, if you had wished to. To-morrow ’s Sun¬ 
day, and my mauve taffeta and bonnet—I 
meant them for my first appearance in church 
when I got them—locked up in the custom¬ 
house 1 It is perfectly outrageous !” 

“Josephine!” said Mr. Horton, almost stern¬ 
ly ; but he remembered his twin sister’s pas¬ 
sionate outbreaks when thwarted, of old, and 
passed on to the parlor without expostulation. 

“I would have moved heaven and earth,” 
she said, still angrily, to Miss Ashley, who was 
shut off from the stairs by the voluminous 
crinoline of the lady, and could not pass her 
without rudeness. 11 Brother might have known 
I had set my heart on having my bonnets be¬ 
fore Sunday ; but men are the most selfish, 
careless wretches in existence !” 

Miss Ashley was not incapable of appreciating 
refinement and loveliness; on the contrary, 
her artist eyes drank in every form of beauty. 
Nor was she steeled against the desire for more 
than had fallen to her share. Since the day 
before, when she met Mrs. Stuart for the first 
time, the charming face had haunted her like 
a strain of music, and the temptation to wish 
that she dared surround herself with more of 
the appliances of dress, which added so much 
to the picture, had been battled with ; but now, 
as she stood before the mirror to untie a knot 
in her bonnet strings, envy, if it had been 
heard, was no longer there, and in its place a 
painful, almost pitying thought went out to the 
one who had roused it. 

The boxes came after all, half an hour after 
the outbreak, restoring smiles and good humor 
to the lady’s face, bringing much penitence 
towards her brother, with a shade of mortifica¬ 
tion at the recollection of the look of astonish¬ 
ment she had met in Miss Ashley’s face. 

“ I will show her the finery and make it all 
right. I don’t suppose she ever beheld so much 
French millinery in her life.” 

Miss Ashley occupied an adjoining room. 
A tap, and “Won’t you come in?” followed 
the thought. 

She was quite right. Caroline Ashley had 
never beheld such a display as Mrs. Stuart 
made in selecting her toilet for her first ap¬ 
pearance in public. 
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“There, there is the thing at last. Have 
they used those little macaroons in trimming 
here this winter ? They are real lace, of course, 
with velvet centres. Here is the set I gene¬ 
rally wear with it, point Alen^on. Now, my 
bonnet. You dear old Alexandrine, here you 
are safe and sound, plumes and all. Isn’t it 
perfect ? rice straw and crape. So are her 
charges ; she’s ruinous ! But I forgot; you 
belong to the Douglass school, and think it ’s 
wicked to throw money away in this fashion. 
That blue hat is perfection ; but it won’t do for 
church. I’m so thankful to think I sha’n’t be 
kept at home to-morrow.” 

Considering the ample resources of the six 
trunks previously arrived, Miss Ashley could 
not understand this apparently heartfelt thanks¬ 
giving. 

“You think it’s wicked, I know,” persisted 
Mrs. Stuart,* pinching out bows, and smoothing 
ribbons. “It won’t hurt my feelings to say so.” 

“I don’t know, indeed; I dare say I should 
do just the same, if I had the same opportu¬ 
nity. ’ ’ 

“ That’s candid, now; I like that.” 

Mrs. Stuart saw that it was not meant for 
servile assent; she had expected a sanctimo¬ 
nious rebuke. 

“ I mean I should have done once—I hope I 
should not now—and that it may not be wicked 
for you. If you can afford to give away pro¬ 
portionally, perhaps it is making employment 
for those that need it, and that is as much a 
duty as anything else.” 

“Give? Why, I’m always as poor as a 
mouse ! I make it a point never to get in 
debt, but you’ve no idea of the amount of 
management it takes. That lace shawl cost 
me sleepless nights, I assure you. I had to 
give up the most exquisite bronze, after Cellini, 
I had set my heart on bringing to Mr. Horton. 
There are bonbons —see how fanciful! Are any 
of the children about?” 

“To : morrow, please, Mrs. Stuart; it is too 
late to-night. That handkerchief is like frost¬ 
work— oh, how very lovely! If I dared, I 
should be very fond of lace ; but I might as 
well set my heart on Mars or Venus, you 
know.” ^ 

It was .said so quietly, without envy or re¬ 
buke, that Mrs. Stuart began to feel more at 
home with her new acquaintance, and the pro¬ 
cess of arraying herself in a most becoming 
dress for the evening completely restored her 
good humor. 

“ If I had gone to church in that canary- 
colored hat and a green dress, I should have 


been miserable and made myself wicked. I 
can’t help it; an ill-fitting glove is misery it¬ 
self, ” she said, as they separated for the night. 

Mrs. Stuart was not visible, after all, in time 
for morning service—late hours were anions 
her importations, also—but there was nothing 
to ruffle the lady’s spirit in the faultless toilet 
in which she rustled up the aisles that after¬ 
noon, just as the bell ceased to toll. Even in 
fashionable “Calvary”—that the two words 
should ever be coupled, alas !—it created a 
sensation, among old friends and strangers 
alike. Mrs. Stuart was quite satisfied, and 
bent her stately head till her face was shaded 
by the drooping marabout plumes on her bon¬ 
net, with thoughts very far astray from her 
lowly posture. It was pleasant to be sur¬ 
rounded by home faces, more especially as 
they were admiring ones ; pleasant to sit in 
the well-cushioned pew, with the dim, softened 
light at once so devotional and so becoming : 
pleasant to listen to the voices of men and 
women singers, and the blare of the full-voiced 
organ, or the rhymed music of the service, like 
a more solemn strain of melody. There was 
nothing to jar upon “the love of the beautiful” 
which Mrs. Stuart professedly worshipped, save 
the dress of some one immediately before her, 
in severe contrast to the rich toilets all around. 
It was Miss Ashley, who had walked to church 
with the children, and, with them, occupied 
the pew. Bonnet, mantle, and collar—how 
they stared Mrs. Stuart in the face, turn as 
she would. They made her feel unpleasantly, 
as a jarring note vexes the soul of the musi¬ 
cian ; and she pitied the wearer, as we dole 
out passing sympathy to one who bears the 
cross of physical deformity. 

“It’s very good in her to give away so 
much,” thought Mrs. Stuart, while the second 
lesson fell, with dull, unheeded monotony, on 
her ears, “but how can she bear to dress so, 
when she is thrown into contact with people 
who do so differently ? That is Ellen Billings 
in that next pew, and she has an India shawl 
on ! How many I have seen this afternoon ! 
Mine will not be half as distinguished as . I 
expected ; and side by side that rough straw 
hat and Scotch embroidery of Miss Ashley’s. 
It must be so mortifying to see every one 
dressed so elegantly ! I would stay at home, 
I declare, if I were obliged to be so pinching. 
I should not hear a word of the service, I should 
be so uncomfortable.” And, suddenly recol¬ 
lecting that she was not hearing much now, 
Mrs. Stuart recalled her wandering attention 
with a mighty effort. 
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“ Whose adorning let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, and wearing of 
gold, or putting on of apparel: But let it be 
the hidden man of the heart, in that which is 
not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is, in the sight of God, 
of great price.” 

The words fell slowly and deeply into her 
heart. She had heard them before, perhaps 
had read them for herself, but we all know 
how a thought long familiar will suddenly flash 
in upon us with new meaning ; and thus it was 
with those two verses of the lesson. She did 
not hear any more of it—she did not listen to 
the sermon, for those words had opened a flood 
of new perceptions in her thoughtless mind, 
pointed by the incidents of the day before and 
the humor of the moment. “In the sight of 
God 1” It had never occurred to her that there 
was a higher favor or commendation to gain 
than the applause and admiration of the most 
fashionable clique in the community in which 
she lived ; but suddenly the reality of what she 
had listened to all her life oppressed her. Was 
it really true that the body was nothing in com¬ 
parison with the soul ? and that those who neg¬ 
lected the last were unlovely in the sight of 
God and angels ? She loved beauty so in its 
every shape, and heaven was all beauty. The 
streets of gold, and gates of pearl, and walls of 
precious stones, that fascinated her as a child, 
were only symbols of more dazzling loveliness 
and perfection than we can here conceive of ; 
and the melody of Heaven, the glittering of 
those white robes, were for the beautiful in 
heart! It shocked her to think that, though 
she might be matchless without, there were 
eyes that saw her soul, defiled, and darkened, 
and warped by selfishness and pride. It was 
as if one had lived a lifetime without a mirror, 
perfectly self-complacent and self-delighted 
with an imaginary beauty, but had suddenly 
confronted one, to find deformity and foulness 
instead. An humbleness like that of a little 
child came over her, and she would have asked 
to be made beautiful in God’s sight, but she 
did not know how to pray. So Harriet Doug¬ 
lass, with her old-fashioned dress and wan 
features, had this loveliness, and the coarse 
bonnet and plain dress of the teacher were 
only badges and tokens of it! But how could 
it be won ? 

Mrs. Stuart came out of the church with a 
quiet thoughtfulness in her face that even her 
brother noticed. She had forgotten the triumph 
she went there to seek, and answered the con¬ 
gratulations of such friends as she met, never 


thinking whether they would consider her grown 
old, or if they noticed her tasteful toilet. The 
one thought still absorbed her—that those she 
had pitied were, after all, more beautiful; that 
the costly bracelet clasping her wrist, the daz¬ 
zling diamonds shut up in their morocco case 
at home, which had been so many years the 
object of her ambition, were as dust and peb¬ 
bles in the sight of the Creator of all beauty; 
while Miss Ashley’s self-denial, humility, and 
unselfishness were “of great price.” 

“ Won’t you sit with us a little while ?” she 
said, almost with earnestness, to the person she 
had met with such careless indifference, a day 
or two before, as they rose from the tea-table. 

“ The children must have their Bible lesson. 
I will come back again, perhaps.” 

The brother and sister were left alone. Mr. 
Horton sank into a reverie, and Mrs. Stuart 
turned over some books on the centre-table. 
Contrary to the usual state of things, she found 
no showy annuals. The costly bindings in¬ 
closed rare editions of standard authors, old 
and new, among them an illuminated copy of 
a quaint book of devotion. The gay borders 
attracted her, and presently she began to de¬ 
cipher the odd lettering. 

“ Nature lovetli leisure and bodily rest: 

“But Grace cannot be idle, and cheerfully 
embracetli labor. 

“Nature seeketh to have those things that 
be curious and beautiful, and abliorreth that 
which is mean and coarse : 

“ But Grace delighteth in what is plain and 
humble, despiseth not rough things, nor re- 
fuseth to wear that which is old and patched. 

‘ 1 Nature respecteth temporal things, rejoiceth 
at earthly gain, sorroweth for loss, is irritated 
by every little injurious word: 

“But Grace is not troubled with losses, nor 
soured with hard words, because she hath placed 
her treasure and joy in Heaven, where nothing 
perisheth. 

“ Nature rejoiceth to have many friends and 
kinsfolk ; she glorieth of noble place and noble 
birth, smiles on the powerful, favors upon the 
rich, applauds those who are like herself: 

“ But Grace is not puffed up by multitude of 
friends, nor thinks much of high birth, unless 
it be joined with more exalted virtue ; she 
favoreth the poor rather than the rich, hath 
more compassion of the innocent than of the 
powerful, rejoiceth with the true man, not 
with the deceitful.” 

As she looked up, Mr. Horton was bending 

f 

over her. “ Those illuminations are very fine, 
are they not ?” he said. “ I could not accuse 
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sucli a butterfly of reading that page, but you 
Lave had it open long enough. I came to see 
what you were about.” 

“I have read it through. How curious it 
is!” 

“ Curious !”—and he passed his arm around 
her waist and drew her to her feet. “Come, 
let us walk up and down awhile, as we used 
to in old times. What is curious ?” 

“ Why that it is displeasing to God to love 
beautiful things.’’ 

“ Oh no, you are mistaken there, only to love 
them inordinately.” 

“ But to be really humble, and not pet one’s 
self and one’s—vanity, how hard it must be !” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Horton, as they passed 
slowly the length of the large room, in the old 
girl and boy fashion of their youth ; “ nothing 
in all the life of Christ appeals to me like Ilis 
humility ; shown, I mean, by voluntary contact 
with the poor and unrefined; even His dress, 
the seamless robe ; and to think that he had 
not even one of those poor fishing huts on the 
shore of Galilee to call his own. Do you know 
how very miserable they are ? one room only, 
and built of mud and stones, not more than 
twelve feet high, with a roof of branches, and 
mud, and gravel, with not so much as a win¬ 
dow. This house is like a king’s palace in 
comparison.” The mirror towards which they 
walked reflected the long vista of rich furniture 
and costly draperies. “Yet we are not con¬ 
tented in the midst of luxuries.” 

“He must—the Saviour,” and Mrs. Stuart’s 
voice took involuntarily a low, reverential tone 
—“ He must have been gentle and refined.” 

“0 yes, and the contact with poverty, and 
ignorance, and disease mftst have been just so 
much the more painful; yet the rude fisher¬ 
man, Peter, he loved, you know, and Matthew, 
and Andrew, and all of them, such men as even 
I would shrink from familiarity with. It is 
overwhelming condescension, isn’t it ?” 

Mr. Horton spoke to himself rather than his 
sister, as his heart bnrned with the thought ; 
and he stopped suddenly, recollecting that she 
could not understand or sympathize in anything 
so foreign to her trifling nature ; but, to his 
surprise, she put her hand on the book they 
had been looking at, and said: “I can under¬ 
stand this better now.” She opened the book 
again at the commencement; perhaps here was 
the knowledge she desired, and her eyes fell 
upon the fly-leaf, on which was written—“Jo¬ 
seph Horton to Anne Ashley.” “That is not 
quite like you.” And she looked up with a 
puzzled, questioning glance. 


“ Why not?” asked Mr. Horton, quietly. 

“Oh, the i Anne.’ It sounds familiar.” 

“ Too much so to the woman who is to be my 
wife?” 

“ Brother Joe !” 

“ Don’t look horrified ; you do not know her 
yet.” 

‘ ‘ But she is here now, in your house, and I 
have been here two days, and not a word of it. 
It looks—well, it does look precisely as if you 
were both ashamed of it.” 

The day before, Mrs. Stuart would have cried 
out about “ family,” and “ connections but 
now she thought only of the proprieties, and 
that it had been kept from her. 

“ It looks as if there had been no time to 
inform you of it before you came. If you notice 
the date of that, you will see it was just two 
weeks ago, and she did not leave, at my—com¬ 
mand, almost—because I wished you to form 
an unprejudiced judgment. Even Mrs. Doug¬ 
lass does not know of it; but her home is 
Anne’s home, and she goes there to-morrow to 
stay until she comes back to this as its mistress. 
I am ready for all your objections.” 

“ She is so plain,” rose to Mrs. Stuart’s lips. 
But in whose eyes ? “No family !” That was 
unspoken, also ; she remembered in whose 
family they were all equal, nay, Miss Ashley 
ranked far before her. 

“Here she conies now. Speak to her, Jo¬ 
sephine,” said Mr. Horton, hastily, fearful of 
the inevitable scene that he had dreaded more 
and more since his sister’s arrival. 

Mrs. Stuart rose and met her future sister at 
the door, with kindliness, even warmth. She 
had cast out the ungenerous suspicion that her 
brother w r as accepted from interested motives. 

“ I have just heard this romantic history, ” 
she said, brightly, as Miss Ashley blushed and 
shrank back from her salutation. “I believe 
you will make Joe happy, and be good to the 
children. Perhaps you will take me in train- 
ing, too. As you are lovers, I shall leave you 
to yourselves now, while I go and astonish 
Charles with the news. I must confess that 
yesterday I should not have taken it so quietly. ’ ’ 

Wliat had wrought the transformation nei¬ 
ther Mr. Horton nor his wife knew for years 
after ; but it was real and unaffected good-will, 
as Mrs. Stuart proved in selecting a part of the 
simple but tasteful wardrobe for the bride. 

“ I am so relieved at finding that she doesn’t 
intend to persist in mousselaine de laine and 
Marseilles,” she said to Mrs, Douglass, in one 
of the numerous consultations growing out of 
the affair ; “ what was very well for Miss Ash 
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ley would be inexcusably mortifying in Mrs. 
Horton. ” 

“That is precisely it,” and Mrs. Douglass 
smiled, “the proper difference between an in¬ 
come of six hundred and six thousand. Anne 
has no fancy for singularity. We none of us 
believe that saintship consists in obvious mor¬ 
tifications and ostentatious humility. Anne 
will never annoy you by meanness.” 

But whether as Miss Asliley or Mrs. Horton, 
the spirit of loving self-restraint, for the sake 
of those commended to her by her Master, never 
forsook the noble-hearted girl, who had been 
rewarded for being faithful in a few things, by 
being made ruler over many. 

. < < ♦•«»► ■ 


SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

The origin of this pleasant art seems not to 
be distinctly known. Many years since, it was 
practised in England by the name of “trans¬ 
parent painting;” since then, it has been in 
vogue in France, and is becoming quite popu¬ 
lar in America. It is one of those accomplish¬ 
ments adapted to the million , being inexpensive 
and requiring only taste, judgment, a good eye, 
and a steady hand, to enable the learner to be¬ 
come, in a short time, a thorough proficient. 

The modes which are practised in this style 
of painting are more varied and less confined 
to rules than any other. The sellers of litho¬ 
graphs send out 4 1 directions” on sheets, teachers 
go about the country selling their printed “les¬ 
sons,” yet none of these are alike, excepting 
in some minor points ; and often, those who 
rely wholly upon these “ directions” make sad 
blunders and become disgusted with the art. 

A few years since, a young lady entered a 
town on the route of her travels, exhibited a 
painted lithograph, and succeeded in obtaining 
a very respectable class of learners. At the 
close of the class, she acknowledged, in con¬ 
versation, that this was her first attempt at 
teaching, and that the picture she had exhibited 
was the first and only one she had ever painted; 
but she was self-reliant and determined to make 
money, and so she succeeded. Her directions 
were quite unlike some later ones, and the pic¬ 
tures painted by her instructions became yellow 
and cracked, and were spotted. She made free 
use of turpentine, boiled linseed oil, and dry 
paints, with bristle brushes, and the painting 
was carried on until the picture was completed. 
She had learned her system from a gentleman 
who was a travelling teacher. 


“ You may well call this the age of steam,” 
said a friend, one day, when making a call. 
“ Our Kate has painted a picture as beautiful as 
any of these you have been at work on so long, 
and did it in a few days, not quite a week.” 

“That is impossible, uncle; it cannot be. 
There is some mistake, you may be sure.” 

(This was previous to the advent of the young 
lady teacher we have mentioned above.) 

“It is no mistake at all, for I saw it, and it 
is a genuine oil painting, and every part is per¬ 
fect. ” 

“ And done in less than a week?” 

“Yes, truly. Her teacher was a man from 
Philadelphia.” 

So the point had to be yielded for that time ; 
but the mystery was explained when the teacher 
came along. But, about a year after, “Kate’s 
beautiful, genuine oil painting” was hung up 
in a back room, having broken out all over in 
white spots. 

Next, we encountered two young gentlemen 
travelling as teachers of Grecian oil painting, 
and selling their “lessons” with a great flour¬ 
ish. On visiting their exhibitions of pictures, 
they were found to be of the school of intensity , 
to say the least. Prussian blue and brick red 
flashed down upon us ; the complexions were 
those of Creoles, while the shadows in the 
necks and faces led us to fear the subjects were 
suffering from the effects of severe burns or 
scalds; scarlet lake glowed on the cheeks and 
burned in the lips, and the whites of the eyes 
were dazzlingly china- ish. But the young gentle¬ 
men were very proud of their exhibitions, and 
the simple villagers pronounced them “ splen¬ 
did .'” 

(To continued.) 
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Success. — Every man must patiently abide 
his time. He must wait, not in listless idle- 

■ 

ness, not in useless pastime, not in querulous 
detection, but in constant, steady, and cheerful 
endeavor, always willing, fulfilling, and accom¬ 
plishing his task, that, when the occasion 
comes, he may be equal to the occasion. The 
talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of 
fame. If it comes at all, it will come because 
it is deserved, not because it is sought after. 

It is very indiscreet and troublesome ambition 
which cares so much about fame, about what 
the world says of us, to be always looking in J 
the face of others for approval, to be always 
anxious about the effect of what we do or say, 
to be always shouting, to hear the echoes of 
our own voices.— Lonafellow . 
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IDA. 

BY MRS. E. F. EL LET. 

* Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Soft as a snowflake through the ether flying, 

More calm and sweet and fair 
Than the white rose-leaf on the green turf lying, 
Which the chill breezes spare— 

She lies in the last pale and breathless slumber, 
That must remain as deep 
Through the long flight of ages without numbe», 

As now—while mourners weep. 

The tender bud, not yet to bloom unfolded, 

■ Shivered beneath our skies ; 

The fragrance in its petals softly moulded 
Exhaled to Paradise! 

From God’s mysterious depths of future being, 

The little star was given 
Briefly to gleam upon our mortal seeing 
Before it rose to Heaven. 

Yet in a soil divine the flower is growing; 

Yet shines the little star 
Beyond the bounds of this horizon’s showing, 

In Heaven’s bright dome afar ! 

Happy beyond love’s fairest, fondest dreaming, 

The birthrobe pure and white 
So soon to change, with all its lovely seeming, 

For seraph robes of light! 

To know earth only by its warmth of loving ! 

The gain without the loss, 

The joy without the pain or peril proving, 

The crown without the cross ! 

The angel sent for her from heaven’s bright portal, 
On music-pinions borne, 

Sang as he soared a hymn of joy immortal 
Entering the gates of morn. 

Spotless from earth, now safe from sin or staining, 
Welcomed by spirits pure, 

In things divine schooled by the Saviour’s training, 
Her bright life shall endure. 

A life of love we have not comprehended; 

Of love we cannot know, 

Till our sad years on earth are also ended, 

And we are free to go. 

We would have given her our imperfect learning ; 

God to the babe has taught 
The wisdom hidden from the sage’s yearning, 

The lore that passes thought! 

And we, if humbly on our Lord believing, 

From her, in after time, 

Those lessons of God’s grace may be receiving, 

Of grace and truth sublime. 

* 

An infant here, in Heaven she is our elder ; 

Of such, from Christ we know, 

His kingdom is; and we, a child who held her, 
Must to her stature grow. 

Iu patience let us wait for faith’s unfolding ; 

Since ’tis revealed by grace, 

She, as our angel, ever is beholding 
Her Heavenly Father’s face ! 

VOL. LX.—22 


THE AGED PILGRIM. 

BY DELIA DAYTON. 

Behold the aged sire, whose palsied limbs 
Scarce can support his faltering feeble frame; 
Bowed is his form, and thin those silvery locks 
Around his temples fall, and deep the lines 
Which care hath traced upon his placid brow ; 
Though to his eye the light of beauty, now, 

Hath lost its power to charm, yet memory’s tablet 
Still doth keep the choicest of her store; 

And oft, while musing of the past, bright scenes 
Before him rise, with lifelike beauty fraught. 
Though to earth’s harmonies the ear is sealed 
Yet seems to hear sweet music tones, as oft 
The voice of dear departed ones, melodious 
Float around. 

Ah, once his morning sky was fair. 
And naught of care or woe then mingled in 
His dreams of bliss, and all the path of life 
Did fancy gild with scenes divinely fair ; 

And hope, gay-pinioned, sang a cheerful lay. 

Alas, how soon those dreams have passed away ! 
And all the bright illusions, evanescent 
As the glittering dew by opening morn exhaled ; 
For that, which in the distance seemed a smooth 
Delightful path, proved oft a rugged, thorny wav. 
With snares and dangers thick around. Onward 
He hies, and though dark storms arise, yet like 
The sturdy oak which braves the tempest’s blast 
Firm and unscathed he stands. 

At length, he nears 

The gloomy vale, but fears no ill; for faith 
Ligxits up the way, and with the rod and staff 
Of Him, who once passed through this dreary vale, 
He trusts alone in his all-powerful aid, 

To lead him safely through. 

Ere long, upon 

The bank of the dread river, deep and broad, 

He stands ; while glorious visions greet his sight, 
And gentle gales waft o’er glad notes of the 
Redeemed in bliss. Bright messengers attend 
Him now, then fearless braves the swelling tide, 
And lands triumphant on the eternal shore, 

To bloom forever in immortal youth. 


WINTER. 

BY MELVA. 

Welcome, old Winter, thrice welcome art thou, 
With thy frosty beard and snowy brow, 

With thy whistling winds and leafless trees, 

And tiny snowflakes borne on the breeze. 

Thou art welcome, stern monarch, to visit our door, 
But pass, oh pass lightly the homes of the poor! 

Ah ! there’s many a hearth that lacketh wood, 

And many a mother in sorrowful mood, 

Dreads thine approach to her lonely roof; 

Weeps when thou weavest thy snowy woof 
To cover the dark and desolate earth ; 

There’s many a child whose joyous mirth 
Is checked with the freezing, wintry thought 
That the world is cold, and its pleasures fraught 
With sorrow, sickness, and early death. 

Then welcome, old Winter, to visit our door, 

But pass, oh, pass kindly the homes of the poort 
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EMMA’S GRAVE. 

BY JAMES RISTINE. 

I have thought of thee, beloved one, 
While I sat beside thy grave 
Which arose upon the churchyard 
Like a new Lethean wave, 

I have thought of other moments, 

Ere thy cheeks were pale in death, 
When thy smile brought hither gladness 
Like the summer’s genial breath. 

And I ’ve seen thee in my visions 
In the silent hour of night, 

When the angel stars were beaming 
With a sweet celestial light. 

But thine eyes were then more lovely 
Than those sparkling orbs above, 

And thy cheeks were like the flowers— 
Mantled o’er with hues of love. 

But a spell came quickly o’er me— 

For the fairy dream had gone, 

And I saw thee then before me, 

Pale as chiselled from the stone. 

Every feature bore the impress 
Of the icy hand of death, 

Like a flower that has withered 
In the autumn’s curdling breath. 

Yet, alas ! I would not wake thee 
Prom thy deep and silent sleep, 

Which came o’er thee as the zephyr 
Steals along the placid deep ; 

For I know thy soul is happy, 

Every care and sorrow gone, 

Then I’d have thee rest, beloved one ; 

Oh, then slumber, slumber on! 


WILSON’S REQUEST.* 

BY MISS CATHARINE MITCHELL. 

Oh, bury me ’neath the forest trees ! 

Whose tops bend down in the rushing breeze. 
Where warbling birds and humming bees 
Make music all day long ; 

The lark salutes the dawning light, 

There linnets sing from morn till night, 

And orioles with plumage bright 
Carol their evening song. 

The bluebird trills his softest notes, 

And tuneful robins swell their throats 
And rumple up their burnished coats 
To pour forth sweetest lays. 

Lone Philomela in the grove 
In plaintive tones still mourns her love ; 

And there the gentle, cooing dove 
Joins in a hymn of praise. 

What though the screaming eagle soar 
The rocky cliffs and chasms o’er, 

And angry winds, with hollow roar, 

Howl through the dark oak woods; 

Though hooting owls disturb the night, 

And croaking ravens speed their flight 
To some old ruined tower’s height, 

Where rest their callow brood : 

* The great American ornithologist, Alexander Wil¬ 
son, said : “ Bury me under a tree, that birds may sing 
pver me.” 


They hear melodious matins sing, 

And hover round with drooping wing, 
There latest vespers too shall ring 
While green boughs o’er me wave! 
Then bury me ’neath the branching tree, 
Where wild flowers blossom on the lea, 
And beautiful birds, so dear to me, 

May warble above my grave. 


THE RIVER BY MY COTTAGE. 

BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 

Ere time had wrinkled my brow with care, 

Or silvered the threads of my shining hair, 

Or taught the lesson that all must learn, 

How hopes departed will ne’er return— 

_ % 

When voices around took a tenderer tone, 

And blessings and joys o’er my pathway were strewn, 

When summer was clothed in beauty and pride, 

I played on the banks of the river-side. 

I watched the stream in my childish glee, 

As I sat ’neath the shade of the willow-tree, 

Whose branches kissed, with a fairy grace, 

At every breeze, the water’s face— 

Which prayer for love not in vain is heard, 

For, see! in the stream affection is stirred, 

And sends to the willow this answer to prayer: 

“Thy image will ever reflected be there.” 

I stand once more by the river-side, 

With a graver face, to gaze on its pride ; 

And time for me is no longer young, 

Yet the stream flows by with its ceaseless tongue. 

I love, as in youth, all its beauties to trace, 

And find every charm of its varying face; 

Yet the joy it brought in the days of yore 
For me will return, on earth, never more. 

How peaceful the stream, as it glides along, 

Through fringes of green, with its murmuring song, 
Or, wild in its beauty, it dashes the spray, 

As it tumbles o’er rocks in its boisterous play! 

How beautiful ever, in forest or glade, 

When sunlight is dancing, or shadows are laid, 

When winding ’neath rocks that are jutting and high, 
Or bending the weeds, as it swiftly flies by! 

What dost thou see, as thou courses! along, 

Through country and town, with thy gentle song? 
What are the faces that look on thy grace? 

What are the voices whose tones thou canst trace? 
What are the hearts that admire thee and love? 

What are the forms that around thee dost move ? 
Where are they ? dwell they in heaven or earth ? 
Grieve they in sorrow, or joy they in mirth ? 

From my pebbly bed strange sights I view, 

Varying ever in shape and in hue ; 

For manhood comes here with its brow of care, 

And youth with its curls of clustering hair; 

And age, with a blind or tear-dimmed eye, 

Comes, weary of earth, and longing to die; 

And the strong man, too, who has sold his truth, 

And he who retains the virtue of youth ; 

And gladness comes with its dancing eye, 

And grief with its load and sorrowing sigh. 

But whether in gladness, or whether in pain, 

The song that I sing them is ever the same. 
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PLEADING. 

BY ELLA C. HALL. 

Along tfhis barren wilderness 
I journey day by day ; 

So filled, sometimes, with weariness, 
I falter in the way ; 

So needy of Thy tenderness, 

I dare not cease to pray. 

Though faithless and undutiful, 

I still look up to Thee ; 

The promises are beautiful 
Which in Thy Word I see; 

Oh, wilt thou still be merciful 
To erring ones like me! 

My tear-wet sacrifice I bring, 

And lay it at Thy feet; 

My poor and simple offering, 
Unworthy and unmeet; 

Accept it, Lord, remembering 
Thy promise, I entreat. 

These earthly winds are pitiless 
That round me roughly blow ; 

These storms are wild and merciless, 
And make me shiver so ! 

Remove not, too, Thy kindliness, 

But shield me as I go. 

And often do the shadows come 
Across my eager sight 

They grow so dark and burdensome. 
I cannot see the light; 

The way is rough and wearisome, 
Oh, wilt Thou make it bright? 

Along this barren wilderness, 

Be near me day by day ; 

To comfort me when, comfortless, 

I falter in the way ; 

To shelter me when, shelterless, 

I look to Thee and pray! 


RAINDROPS. 

BY ZINNIA ZELL. 

Patter, patter on the roof, 

The pearly drops of rain, 

Sweet and low, or madly wild 
The murmuring refrain. 

Patter, patter each bright drop, 

Down falling tinkling fast, 

Echoes deeply in my heart 
Like raindrops of the past. 

Patter, patter soft and light 
And sunny mem’ries wake, 

Brightly scenes of other days 
'Through Time’s dark shadows break. 

Patter, patter fitfully 

As wilder grows the strife, 
Whirlwind gusts sweep o’er the heart. 
And bitter drops of life. 

Patter, patter dismally 
Upon the mirror floor, 

That the past so clear reflects 
As oft and oft before. 


(Enigmas. 


ANSWERS TO CHARADE AND RIDDLE IN FEBRU¬ 
ARY NUMBER. 

4. Battledore and Shuttlecock. 5. Drum. 

answer to mathematical enigma. 

Binomial Theorem. 


CHARADE. 

6 . 

When innocence first had its dwelling on earth, 
In my first's lovely form it alighted ; 

And still, to this time, from the hour of its birth, 
In my first it has greatly delighted. 

My second ’s a part of a smart lady’s dress, 

Yet on age it may also be found ; 

Again, ’tis a garb when the heart feels distress :— 
My whole will with pleasure abound. 


RIDDLE. 

7. 

Though learning hath fed me, I know not a letter; 
I live among books, yet am never the better; 

Each muse I digest, yet I know not a line: 

What student I am, I beg you ’ll divine. 


HISTORICAL ENIGMA 

I AM composed of fifty-eight letters. 

My 10, 24, 14, 28, 6, was the name of one of the king¬ 
doms of ancient Greece. 

My 10, 30, 25, 12, 39, was one of the Grecian dialects. 

My 51, 26, 38, 48, 7, 23, was the name of a person who 
once foretold there should be an eclipse at a battle, as 
there really was; this happened in the history of the 
Medes. 

My 39, 20, 12, 51, 4, was the name of a person who per¬ 
formed the last service of respect to Socrates, that noble 
philosopher of antiquity. 

My 18, 10, 36, 6, was the name of a god of the Scythians. 

My 14,10, 48, 57, 48, 7, 23, was the name of a celebrated 
Italian astronomer who was imprisoned for one year for 
maintaining something which has turned out to be very 
true. 

My 15, 55,1, 4, 39, 8,15, 21, 6, was the name of a person 
who once cured a Persian king of a very sore foot. He 
was then a prisoner, and was rewarded handsomely. 

My 26, 42, 37, 32, 36, was the name of an ancient Gre¬ 
cian poqt. 

My 46, 55, 56, 5, 44, was the name ot an eminent Italian 
sculptor, who, at the age of seventeen, had enriched 
Rome by many of his works. 

My 14, 12, 4, 25, 51, 44, was the name of an Italian, 
who was originally a shepherd’s boy ; afterwards be¬ 
came a painter, architect, and sculptor. 

My 1, 10, 20, 38, 51, 26, 19, 43, was the first great battle 
in which the Greeks were ever engaged. 

My 48, 8, 4, 43, 12, 15, 38, 45, was a Spartan king who 
died gloriously in a battle with the Persians. 

My 39, 26, 56, 12, 6, 25, 57, 38, 13, 57, 30, 53, is some¬ 
thing that was introduced into Rome thirty years after a 
well-known epoch in history. 

My whole was a sentence spoken by a king of Macedon 
to his son, after he had performed some good action. 
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COTTAGE. 


[From the original design of Samuel Sloax, Architect, Philadelphia.] 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


The principal features of this design are its 
roof, together with its bay windows, porches, 
and the varied height of the rear building ; 
altogether forming a picturesque and pleasing 
appearance. The general arrangements are 



FIRST STORY. 


fully explained by the plans of the two stories. 
On the first story, A represents the entrance 
porch, B the parlor, C the library, D the dining¬ 
room, E kitchen, F wash-house, G hall, H 
pantry. The chamber plans show six cliam- 



SECOND STORY. 


bers; four of these are entered from the main 
hall, and two from back stairs. The plan may 
readily be increased in dimensions. Should it 
be desirable, the present dimensions will ac¬ 


commodate a family of eight persons (servants 
included), and can be erected in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia for $3,800. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


NURSERY CHANGES. 
Fig. 1. 



much shorter, both in skirt and waist, than 
American fashions admit of. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Two very sensible shapes for 
quilted or Marseilles infant’s bibs. Fig. 5 will 
be found extremely serviceable for a teething 
child, protecting the neck completely. Fig. 6 
is intended for a low-necked dress. 

Fig. 7.—Pretty little sun-bonnet, or capeline, 
for a young child. It may be made of white 
dimity, or solid colored cambric, or lawn, and 


Fig. 1.—Infant’s gored dress. The whole 
front is embroidered en tablier , or apron fash¬ 
ion, with heavy medallion figures in diamonds 
of needle-work. This style is more novel and 
rich than graceful. 

Fig. 2.—Slip for young infant. The sleeve 
cut out of the skirt, which is gathered into a 
neck band. Very simple and new. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Odd little French slips for 
young infant’s. All French infant’s dresses are 

22 * 
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Fig. 2. 



Fig. 


4. 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 5 



Fig 7 



the diamond pattern on the crown done with 
white braid, the spots in thick embroidery. It 
ie also a good pattern for a silk or cashmere 


winter hat, the pattern being in rich silk em 
broidery. 
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GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT. 

* 



For those who still “ do their own sewing.” 
Jt is noticeable for the square wristbands, round 
upright collar, and the Bayadere or horizontal 
plaits of the bosom. These cross plaits are very 


much in vogue among young men ; in the 
present design they are grouped, five large and 
five narrow ones ; or they may be all of the 
same width, from half an inch to an inch. 




EMBROIDERY FOR PILLOW AND BOLSTER-OASES. 



v 
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LADY’S DRESS. 

diagram , page 261.) 



The material of this dress is a chestnut brown 
silk—a color which is now taking the lead in 
fashion. It is made with a single skirt, trimmed 
with black velvet round the bottom, with a 
second trimming of the same turning in the 
centre of the front, and ascending to the waist, 
leaving a space sufficiently wide for a row of 
black velvet macaroon buttons, which are sur¬ 
rounded with rows of black lace. The body is 
made with the waistcoat front, and the point 
behind ; the upper part being ornamented in a 


new style, namely, with pieces of pointed velvet, 
narrowing upwards towards the throat, having 
fullings between each, of the silk of the dress. 
The sleeves are of the bell-shape, having similar 
pieces of pointed velvet, at the top of which is 
placed a small epaulette of the silk, bordered 
with fringe. This epaulette is not placed at 
the shoulder, but a little way down the arm, 
which it does not encircle, being merely on the 
outer part of the sleeves, the bottoms of which 
are trimmed to match the skirt. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S DRESS. 



EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND YOKES. 



FOR AN INFANT’S SHIRT. 


o o O o O 
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FANCY HEADDRESS. 



This net is made of chenille, silk, or braid. 
A plait of velvet is placed round it, and at the 
side is a velvet bow. 

- ^ 

LADY’S RETICULE, IN STRAW WORK. 

(See engraving , page 200.) 

Materials. —Canvas, straw beading, and rich claret, 
green, or Rue filoselle. 

Select a canvas, two threads of which will 
be covered by the width of straw braiding, and 
draw the pattern on it in ink. The canvas 
must be the best French. Run a piece of straw 
on, and then cover all the ground with the wool 


or filoselle, working over the straw, and two 
threads of canvas in height, by one in width, 
in tapestry stitch; leaving the straw for the 
flowers and stems—in fact, the whole pattern. 
The veining of the leaves and flowers should 
be put in afterwards. Mount it over a frame 
in the usual manner. 

— 4 ♦ ■» ► 

PATCHWORK BORDER. 

(See engraving , page 201.) 

Patchwork has especially established for 
itself the character of a winter industry, as it 
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requires no additional light for its execution, 
the work which produces it being slight and 
easy. The only care which it exacts is a ma¬ 
thematical precision in the foundation shapes 
of which it is composed, and a knowledge of 
the laws of colors : that is, light and shade, 
and contrast. When these two points are re¬ 
membered and practised in the arrangement of 
patchwork, the most ornamental effects may 
be produced. 

We this month give a border which we think 
will prove very satisfactory to those ladies who 
may feel tempted to execute it. The introduc¬ 
tion of the black velvet medallions gives a very 


novel appearance to this work. They are fast¬ 
ened down by long stitches in gold-colored 
netting silk. The long diamonds in the middle 
of this border are to be black ; the two pointed 
pieces which come between are light. The 
parts at the two sides on which the medallions 
rest are in the middle shade of color, neither 
too dark nor too light. This border, added to 
a square of cloth, would form a very handsome 
table-cover if the whole were considered too 
tedious an undertaking, and would enlarge it 
sufficiently to produce a cover suitable for any 
drawing-room table. 






A PEN-WIPER FOR A WRITING-TABLE. 


I 



Materials. —No. 20 cotton; three nails of Penelope 
canvas, that which measures nine double threads to the 
inch ; one skein of bright green Berlin wool; one ounce 
of thick, short white bugles; about a dozen large sized 
white chalk beads ; three nails of scarlet cotton velvet, 
merino, or cloth, and some pieces of black stuff cut into 
circles. A little gum-water, a camel’s hair brush, and 
ink in which a little loaf-sugar has been dissolved. 

First trace off the engraving in a broad out¬ 
line with the brush and ink on paper; when 
dry, place the canvas on this, and trace the 
outline with ink and brush. With green wool 


and a rug needle work, or run the outline 
round, and then overcast the running, exactly 
as if it were muslin instead of canvas ; this 
overcasting must be thickly and finely worked 
by separating the double stitches of canvas. 
The centre circle is filled up in cross-stitch, 
and the chalk beads sewed on this. 

For the Bugles. —These must lie across the 
stitch of canvas, all one way, and be sewed oil 
with cotton doubled, beginning at the point of 
the leaf; bring the cotton through as if for 
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single cross-stitch, thread on a bugle, slip it 
down, pass the needle down through the can¬ 
vas on the top of the stitch. Each row must 
be commenced at the same side as the first 
row : that is, when one row is finished, slip the 
needle under and back to the bottom of the 
next ditto under the first row ; when all the 
bugles are sewed on, stretch it with the bugled 
side downwards on a table with five or six tin 
tacks ; then well gum over the work, let it re¬ 


main till quite dry ; then cut away the canvas 
close to the overcasting so that not a particle of 
the canvas can be seen ; gum the back of the 
star again, lay it on the right side of the velvet, 
and place a heavy weight on it till dry. When 
cut, leave the velvet about half a quarter of an 
inch beyond the green outlines. Cut some 
circles of cloth, so that they do not project so 
as to be seen, and sew them through the centre 
of the star. 


. — . — .— 

NECK-TIE, IN APPLIQUE OF NET AND MUSLIN. 



It is to be worked on clear Brussels net, with 
a fine Swiss muslin. Every part of the pattern 
is to be sewn over in outline, with extreme 
regularity, with a very fine cotton, forming a 
fine line in which the stitches are scarcely ob¬ 
servable. W T hen the pattern is thus worked, 
the superfluous parts of the muslin must be 
cut away, leaving the design only in the mus¬ 


lin on the net ground. If a lighter style of 
work should be preferred, the pattern might be 
run in outline, in flourishing cotton, filling up 
portions of the flowers with a finer cotton. 
Whichever way of working this pattern is 
adopted, it forms a pretty article among the 
many ornamental productions of tbe Work- 
Table. 


/ 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 

PAPER. 

CARD BOXES. 

These boxes are made on the same principle 
as the former, but of the shape and size of a 
pack of cards. They generally have a notch 
in the upper part to admit the thumb and fin¬ 
ger, in order to extricate the cards. By this 
plan, however, in a short time the outside cards 
become soiled, to remedy which inconvenience 
we recommend the following method: 
Make an incision in the front and back 
of the lower part of the box, about 
two-tliirds from the bottom ; pass a 
piece of ribbon the width of the in¬ 
cisions through each of them; fasten 
one end to the outside by a small bow, 
and at the other end attach a small 
button, leaving so much ribbon in 
the inside that, when the cards are 
put in, it will be flat under them, on 
the bottom of the box, without a 
crease. (See dotted lines, Fig. 6.) 
To take them out, pull the small 
button, which will draw the ribbon 
straight, and, consequently, lift the cards. This 
contrivance may be applied to similar boxes 
made for any other purpose, such as to contain 
a beautifully-bound little book, etc. Fig. 7 the 
card box. 



BASKET AND WORK BAG. 

From among the many varieties of shapes in 
which baskets with work bags may be con¬ 
structed, we select the following: For the bot¬ 
tom, a piece of cardboard of an oblong shape 
is cut partly through all around, within half 
an inch of the edge, which is then bent so as 
to form an obtuse angle (Fig. 8) ; the sides are 


Tig. 8. Tig. 9, 



made separate, and in the shape of Fig. 9. At 
the dotted line, and also at the line a below it, 
the cardboard should be cut half through ; the 
part below the line a is fastened with gum to 
the upper edge of the bottom, so as to form an 
obtuse angle with it. Make and fix all the sides 
in a similar way ; and when securely gummed 
to the bottom, fasten them together with a strip 
vol. lx. —23 


of thick paper, gummed on the inside of the 
edges from the bottom upwards to the dotted 
line, the upper part above which will then fold 
over and form a sort of covering (Fig. 10). 

Fig. 10 Fig. 11. 



The parts of the cardboard which are cut half 
through should be covered with strips of gold 
paper, and the whole may be ornamented with 
drawings of flowers, etc. The bag should be 
made of silk, without a bottom, and gummed 
round the inside of the basket (Fig. 11), which, 
when the bag is folded up, will completely con¬ 
ceal it. The bottom of the basket may be 
mounted on four gold balls securely fastened 
to the corners. 


PASTEBOARD BASKETS. 


Fig. 12. 




,V| 




Pasteboard baskets, in a variety of forms, 
may be constructed on the same plan as the 
boxes. One of the best shapes is that of an 
inverted pyramid. This merely requires con¬ 
siderably less of the corners to 
be removed than in making a 
rectangular box. Cut the cor¬ 
ners as shown by the dotted 
lines, Fig. 12. Fasten the sides 
in the same manner as those of 
the boxes. The handles may 
be either single or double, and made to spring 
from the corners or the middle of the sides ; if 
only one be preferred, it should always spring 
from the middle. They are generally made of 
a narrow slip of card- p ig . 13 

board, covered either 
with gold paper or nar¬ 
row ribbon, gathered 
very full on each side 
of it. The same kind of 
ribbon should be gath¬ 
ered equally full round 
the upper part of the 
basket, and small bows should be added to 
each of the corners. The basket may be lined 
and covered with colored paper or silk, or its 
sides decorated by drawings, embossed gold 
ornaments, or otherwise, according to the taste 
and fancy of the artist. (Fig. 13, pasteboard 
basket.) 
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KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

ACORN AND OAK LEAVES. 

Acorn. —Cast on eighteen stitches on three 
needles (No. 20) ; six on each needle, with a 
very light shade of China silk, wound double, 
or rather with fine purse twist, single. Work 
a number of plain rounds sufficient for the 
length of a real acorn, then one round, knit¬ 
ting two stitches, as one in the middle of each 
needle ; another plain round, and gather all 
the stitches with a sewing-needle. Then, on 
the top of a double wire, make a tuft of green 
wool, sufficient in length and thickness to fill 
the silk acorn just knitted, fasten neatly the 
gathered stitches to the top of the tuft, gather 
the stitches of the other aperture, fasten off 
the silk, and your acorn is ready for its little 
cup. 

Cup of the Acorn . —Cast on eighteen stitches; 
six on each side of three needles, with green 
Berlin wool, split in two, of a darker shade 
than the acorn. 

1st round . — Knit one, purl one ; throughout 
the round. 

2 d. — Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round. 

3 d . — Knit one, purl one; throughout the 
round. 

4 th .— Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round. 

5 th. — Knit together as one the two first, and 
the two last stitches of each needle; the other 
stitches plain. 

6th. — Plain, and gather the stitches with a 
rug needle. 

Place the acorns in the cup, and fasten them 
together by a few stitches round the edge of the 
cup. 

Leap. — Needles, No. 19. —Cast on one stitch, 
with green wool split, or purse twist, rather fine. 

Is? row. — Make one, knit one. 

2d . — Make one, purl two. 

3 d . — Make one, knit three. 

4dh. — Make one, purl four. 

bth. — Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one ; knit the remainder of the row. 

6th. —Purled. 

Continue in alternate plain and purled rows, 
making one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in every knitted row, till you 
have thirteen stitches on the needle ; then, in 
the next front or knitted row, slip one stitch, 
knit two, turn back, purl the same stitches ; 
slip one, knit three, turn back, purl the same 
stitches ; slip one, knit two together, turn the 


slipped stitch over the knitted ones ; knit two 
more together, turn the stitch last made over 
them, and knit plain all the stitches on the left 
hand needle. Next row (a purled one), slip 
one stitch,* purl two, turn back, knit the same 
stitches ; slip one, purl three, turn back, knit 
the same stitches ; slip one, purl two together, 
turn the slipped stitch over the purled ones, 
purl two more together, and turn over them the 
stitch last made, purl the remainder of the row. 
Then resume the alternate plain and purled 
rows, making, in the plain row, one stitch be¬ 
fore and one after the middle stitch, and one at 
the beginning of every row, plain or purled. 
When you have about twenty stitches on the 
needle, knit one plain row, increasing as be¬ 
fore, but in the middle only ; and purl one row 
without increase, then, slip one stitch, knit 
seven, turn back, purl the same stitches ; slip 
one, knit five, turn back, purl the same stitches ; 
slip one, knit three, turn back, purl the same 
stitches. Cast off eight stitches, knitting two 
together each time before turning over them 
the preceding stitch, and knit plain the re¬ 
mainder of the row. Then, slip one stitch, 
purl seven, turn back, knit the same stitches ; 
slip one, purl five, turn back, knit the same 
stitches ; slip one, purl three, turn back, knit 
the same stitches ; and cast off eight stitches, 
purling two together each time before turning 
over them the preceding stitch, purl the re¬ 
mainder of the row. Work one or two more 
scallops like this last, according to the size 
of the leaf which you intend to make ; then 
one much smaller, and finish your leaf by 
decreasing one stitch at the beginning of the 
front and one at the beginning of the back row, 
cast off the few remaining stitches; cover a 
wire with green wool split, sew it neatly round 
the leaf, preserving carefully the shape of the 
scallops ; sew another wire, covered with green 
wool, along the back of the nervure in the 
middle of the leaf; twist together all the wires, 
and cover them with green wool, to make the 
stem of the leaf. Half a dozen leaves of differ¬ 
ent sizes and shades, and about as many acorns 
make a very handsome branch. Too much 
regularity in the size or shape of the leaves 
ought to be rather avoided than aimed at; as 
it is not in nature. Acorns and oak leaves 
might be used with excellent effect for orna¬ 
menting the fringe of very handsome mats, and 
two acorns, back to back, filled with emery, 
are pretty and useful in a work-box. 

* All slipped stitches in the purling rows are to be 
taken from the back. 
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THE ART OE ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 

RECEIPTS. 

20. Chain. —10 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 17 mould; plait No. 
7, 8, or 9. 

21. Very Fine Chain .—10 strands ; 3 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins ; 1 oz. balance ; mould, finest 
brass wire ; plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

22. Very Fine Chain .—10 strands ; 2 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins ; 1 oz. balance ; mould, the 
finest platinum wire ; plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

23. Albert Chain. —10 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 
oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 11 mould; 
plait No. 7, 8, or 9. 

24. Gold Ring. —14 strands ; 5 hairs ; 1 oz. 


bobbins ; 7 oz. balance; no mould; plait No. 10. 

25. Gold Ring .—14 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 3 oz. balance; no mould; plait No. 10. 

26. Gold Ring. —16 strands; 4 hairs; half 
oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance ; no mould; plait 
No. 10. 


27. Hair Ring .—8 strands ; 40 hairs ; 3 oz. 



bobbins; 4 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 
6 oz. balance ; no mould ; plait No. 11. 

28. Hair Ring. —8 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. 
bobbins ; 4 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 
4 oz. balance; No, 18 mould; plait No. 11. 

29. Hair Ring. —8 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 oz. 
bobbins ; 4 strands ; 5 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 5 
oz. balance ; No. 22 mould ; plait No. 11. 

30. Hair Ring. —8 strands ; 30 hairs ; 2 oz. 
bobbins ; 4 strands ; 5 hairs ; half oz. bobbins ; 
4 oz. balance ; No. 22 mould ; plait No. 11. 

31. Chain .—16 strands ; 30 hairs ; 2 oz bob¬ 
bins ; 8 oz. balance; No. 22 mould ; plait No. 12 

32. Chain. —16 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 12 oz. balance; No. 20 mould; plait 
No. 12. 

33. Chain. —16 strands ; 50 hairs ; 3 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 16 oz. balance; No. 18 mould; plait 
No. 12. 

34. Bracelet of 4 Pieces , Cabled .—26 strands ; 
15 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 3 
mould; plait No. 13. 




EMBROIDERY FOR A FLANNEL SKIRT. 
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ARTICLES FOR THE KITCHEN. 

We continue our illustrated list of articles that are 
wanted for a kitchen. 



Improved French Cofetiere. 


Takes apart, and can be packed in a small space for 
travelling ; makes coffee in four minutes by burning a 
spoonful of alcohol. 

These drawings are made from articles that can be 
furnished by Messrs. E. W. Carryl & Co., 714 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


BROILING OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

Broiling differs from frying in the fact that there is 
no addition of oil or fat, and that the effect is produced 
by the direct radiation of heat from a clear fire, the 
broiling article being supported over it by a gridiron. 
Asa necessary consequence, the gravy will ooze out from 
the upper side, and is generally lost by falling into the 
fire. This may partially be avoided by the use of a 
particular gridiron, which will presently be described. 

The ordinary Gridiron is merely a square frame of 
iron, with cross-bars of the same. An improvement 
upon this consists in making the upper surface of these 
bars concave or grooved, and all terminating in a hollow 
in the handle, so as to save a little of that rich gravy 
which would otherwise fall into the fire. In theory 
this is very pretty, but in practice there is not much 
gain, as the bars do not bear a very large relative pro¬ 
portion to the open spaces between, and, consequently, 
they do not catch a great deal of the gravy. Before 
using a gridiron, it should be clean, and the upper sur¬ 
face should be well greased with lard or dripping, to 
prevent its sticking, and it should be set slanting down¬ 
wards towards the hand of the cook. A Pair of Steak - 


Tongs are required for really artistic broiling, but most 
ordinary cooks are content with the common fork. 

The Fire for Broiling must be very clear and free from 
smoke or flame. Charcoal, coke, or wood is the best, 
but good coals, at a certain stage, answer every purpose; 
A little salt thrown on the fire makes it burn much more 
clearly and frees it from smoke. 

In Broiling , after heating and larding the gridiron, 
put on the steak, chop, or other article, and continually 
turn it every half minute, moving it gently all the time, 
to avoid the marks left by the bars if suffered to remain 
still. It is rather difficult to judge of the time when it 
is sufficiently done, especially as different people have 
some very different ideas of the proper degree of dress¬ 
ing. Nothing but experience and ascertaining whether 
they are liked well-done or under-done will insure satis¬ 
faction. When the concave enamelled gridiron is used, 
a little gravy, of good flavor, may be served ; but, other¬ 
wise, either the steak or chop must be eaten plain, or a 
made gravy must be prepared beforehand. It is usual 
to dredge broiled articles with salt and pepper mixed. 

RECEIPTS FOR BROILING. 

Broiled Steaks should be cut from a well-kept rump, and 
they are generally liked about three-quarters of an inch 
thick. Most cooks beat them well with a rolling-pin for 
ten minutes, but, if the meat is of good quality, and the 
rump has been well kept, there will be no necessity for 
this. Just before finishing, rub a lump of butter over, 
and lightly dredge with pepper and salt. Pickles and 
scraped horseradish make a good garnish, and for sauce 
suit your taste. 

Mutton-Chops are done exactly like steak, except that, 
from their bones, they will not bear beating. They are 
served in their own sauce, or with an appropriate sauce. 

Fowls or Pigeons are broiled. The former are cut open 
—called spread eagles—down the back, and then pressed 
quite flat under a stong plate. After this, the inside is 
wiped, and they are laid on the gridiron over rather a 
slow fire (for broiling), with their insides downwards 
first, to keep in the gravy by hardening that surface. 
When brown, turn them upwards, and continue till they 
are well done. Pigeons are generally done whole, but 
may also be split. They are served with pickled mush¬ 
rooms and made sauce, or with pickled eggs and parsley 
and butter. 

Broiled Kidneys should be split open, scored, and pep¬ 
pered, as well as salted. They are then kept open by a 
fine iron skewer, and placed flat upon the gridiron, after 
which they are soon done. They require no gravy or 
garnish. 


CAKES PUDDINGS, ETC. 

To Make Gingerbread Nuts. —Two pounds of flour, 
one and a quarter pound of molasses, half a pound of 
sugar, two ounces of ginger, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter (melted), and a small quantity of Cayenne 
pepper. The above to be mixed together and rolled out 
about the thickness of half an inch, or not quite so much, 
to be cut into cakes, and baked in a moderate oven. 

Tea Cake. —Rub into a quart of dried flour of the finest 
kind, a quarter of a pound of butter; then beat up two 
eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar, and two ta¬ 
blespoonfuls of washed brewers’ or unwashed distillers’ 
yeast; pour this liquid mixture into the centre of the 
flour, and add a pint of warm milk as you mix it; beat 
it up with the hand until it comes off without sticking ; 
set it to rise before the fire, having covered it with a 
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clotli; after it lias remained there an hour, make it up 
into good sized cakes an inch thick ; set them in tin plates 
to rise before the fire during ten minutes, then bake them 
in a slow oven. These cakes may be split and buttered 
hot from the oven, or split, toasted, and buttered after 
they are cold. 

Sponge Biscuits. —Beat the yolks of twelve eggs for 
half an hour ; then put in a pound and a half of beaten 
sifted sugar, and whisk it until it rises in bubbles ; beat 
the whites to a strong froth, and whisk them well with 
the sugar and yolks ; work in fourteen ounces of flour, 
with the rinds of two lemons grated. Bake them in tin 
moulds buttered, in a quick oven for an hour; before 
they are baked, sift a little fine sugar over them. 

Icing for Cake.— Beat the white of one egg perfectly 
light; then add eight teaspoonfuls of loaf sugar, pounded 
fine and sifted, very gradually, beating it well; after 
every spoonful, add one drop of the essence of lemon or 
rose-water to flavor it. If you wish to color it pink, 
stir in a few grains of cochineal powder or rose pink ; if 
you wish it blue, add a little of what is called powder- 
blue. Lay the frosting on the cake with a knife, soon 
after it is taken from the oven ; smooth it over and let it 
remain in a cool place till hard. To frost a common¬ 
sized loaf of cake, allow the white of one egg and half 
of another. 

Castle Pudding, —Take the weight of two eggs in the 
shell of butter, loaf sugar, and flour. Set the butter be¬ 
fore the fire till half melted, then beat it till it is like 
cream; beat the eggs, yolks and whites, ten minutes; 
mix them gently with the butter, then with the sugar, 
then add the flour. Bake this quantity in five or six 
cups. To be turned out and served with a good sauce. 
Two good sized eggs, or three small ones will be suffi¬ 
cient, 

Almond Biscuits. —One pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of Valencia almonds, blanched and chopped, four 
eggs, and a little pounded sugar. Mix well, and put on 
tins in small rounds. Bake in a quick oven till brown. 

Gingerbread. —One pound of molasses and half a 
pound of dripping or butter. Put in a basin in the oven 
until quite melted. Then add half an ounce of best 
ground ginger, and stir in as much flour as possible. 
When quite thick, mix one large teaspoonful of carbon¬ 
ate of soda with a tablespoonful of warm water, and 
stir it into the cake briskly. Turn it into a buttered pan, 
and put it into a slow oven without delay. One hour 
and a half should do it. Try it with a knife. 

Orange Pudding. —Take four fine oranges, which soak 
in boiling water ten minutes, grate off the outside rind, 
which divide into two portions. Mix one portion with 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and half an ounce of pounded 
loaf-sugar, rub in two ounces of dripping or butter. 
Make a thin batter with two tablespoonfuls of milk, the 
yolks of two eggs, and white of one. Cut your fruit in 
slices, having first freed it from the inner white peel, 
strew with the remaining portion of grated peel and 
white powdered sugar, alternately a layer of each. Two 
ounces of* sugar are generally sufficient. Pour the bat¬ 
ter over, and bake in a moderate oven from twenty min¬ 
utes to half an hour. 

Orange Tart. —Proceed the same as above with the 
fruit, mixing half in the flour intended for the pastry, 
half on sugar, and shorten with dripping or butter— 
about two ounces of either. Lay the fruit in the dish, 
the same as for the pudding, strewing over each layer 
the orange grating and sugar. When full, pour on a 

23* 


glass of brandy. Cover with the pastry rolled thin, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 


COOKERY FOR THE SICK. 

Calf’s Feet Jelly. —Bake two calf s feet in two pints 
of water and the same quantity of new milk, in a jar, 
close covered, three hours and a half; when cold, re¬ 
move the fat. Give a large teacupful the first and last 
thing. Whichever flavor is approved, give it by baking 
in it lemon-peel, cinnamon, or mace. Add sugar after¬ 
wards. 

Chicken Broth. —After taking off the skin and rump 
of a fowl from the white meat of which chicken panada 
has been made, put the body and legs into the water it 
was boiled in, with one blade of mace, one slice of onion, 
and ten white peppercorns. Simmer till the broth be 
of a pleasant flavor. If not water enough, add a little. 
Beat quarter of an ounce of sweet almonds with a tea¬ 
spoonful of water, boil it in the broth, strain, and, when 
cold, remove the fat. 

A Clear Broth that will keep long. —Put the mouse- 
round of beef, a knuckle-bone of veal, and a few shanks 
of mutton into a deep pan, and cover close with a dish or 
coarse crust; bake till the beef is done enough for eat¬ 
ing, with only as much water as will cover it. When 
the broth is cold, cover it close and keep it in a cool 
place. When it is to be used, give what flavor may be 
best liked. 

To Make Panada in Five Minutes. —Set a little water 
on.the fire with a glass of white wine, some sugar, and 
a scrape of nutmeg and lemon-peel; meanwhile, grate 
some crumbs of bread; the moment the mixture boils 
up, keeping it still on the fire, put the crumbs in, and 
let it boil as fast as it can. When of a proper thickness 
just to drink, take it off. 

Cold Caudle. —Boil a pint of spring water; when 
cold, add the yolk of an egg, the juice of a small lemon, 
six spoonfuls of sweet wine, sugar to your taste, and 
syrup of lemons one ounce. 

Flour Caudle. —Into five large spoonfuls of water rub 
smooth one dessertspoonful of fine flour ; set over the 
fire five spoonfuls of new milk, and put two bits of 
sugar into it; the moment it boils, pour into it the flour 
and water, and stir it over a slow fire twenty minutes. 
It is a nourishing and gently astringent food. This is 
an excellent food for babies who have weak bowels. 

Water Gruel. —Put a large spoonful of oatmeal by 
degrees into a pint of water, and, when smooth, boil it. 
Or: Rub smooth one large spoonful of oatmeal with two 
of water, and pour it into a pint of water boiling on the 
fire; stir it well, and boil it quickly, but take care it 
does not boil over; in a quarter of an hour strain it off. 
When eaten, add salt and a bit of butter; stir until the 
butter is incorporated. 

Milk Porridge. —Make a fine gruel of half-grits, long 
boiled; strain off; either add cold milk, or warm with 
milk, as may be approved. This is a most wholesome 
breakfast for children. 

Sago. —To prevent the earthy taste soak it in cold 
water one hour; pour that off, and wash it well; then 
add more, and simmer gently till the seeds are clear, 
with lemon-peel and spice, if approved. Add wine and 
sugar, and boil up all together. 

Tamarind or Cranberry Juice, with double the quan¬ 
tity of water, forms a pleasant drink in a fever or for an 
invalid, when approaching to convalescenco. 
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BILLS OF FARE. 

The followi ag bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepe s in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

March. 

French soup. 

Remove .—Veal cutlets, garnished with bacon. 

Cauliflowers. Potatoes. 

Roast loin of mutton. 

Apple souffle pudding. • 

Open tart. 


Boiled beef, garnished with carrots and parsnips. 

Ham garnished Potatoes, 

with greens. 

Roast fowls, garnished with sausages. 


Custard pudding. 

Remnant of Stewed 

open tart. pears. 

Boiled apple-dumplings. 


HAIR WASHES. 

Rosemary Water. — Rosemary free from stalk, ten 
pounds ; water, twelve gallons. Draw off by distilla¬ 
tion ten gallons for use in perfumery manufacture. 

Rosemary Hair Wash. —Rosemary water, one gallon; 
rectified spirit, one-half pint; pearlash, one ounce. 
Tinted with brown coloring. 

Athenian Water. —Rose-water, one gallon ; alcohol, 
one pint ; sassafras wood, one-quarter pound ; pearlash, 
one ounce. Boil the wood in the rose-water in a glass 
vessel; then, when cold, add the pearlash and spirit. 

Vegetable or Botanic Extract. —Rose-water, rectified 
spirits, of each two quarts ; extrait de fleur d’orange, 
jasmine, acacia, rose, tubereuse, of each one-quarter 
pint ; extract of vanilla, one-half pint. This is a very 
beautifully scented hair wash. 

Astringent Extract of Roses and Rosemary. —Rose¬ 
mary, water, two quarts ; esprit de rose, one-half pint; 
rectified spirit, one and a half pint; extract of vanilla, 
one quart; magnesia, to clear it, two ounces. Filter 
through paper. 

Saponaceous Wash. —Rectified spirit, one pint; rose¬ 
water, one gallon ; extract of rondeletia, one-half pint; 
transparent soap, one-half ounce;,, hay saffron, one- 
half drachm. Shave up the soap very fine ; boil it and 
the saffron in a quart of the rose-water ; when dissolved, 
add the remainder of the water, then the spirit, finally 
the rondeletia, which is used by way of perfume. After 
standing for two or three days, it is fit for bottling. By 
transmitted light it is transparent, but by reflected light 
the liquid has a pearly and singular wavy appearance 
when shaken. A similar preparation is called Egg Julep. 

Rose Bandoline. — Gum tragacanth, six ounces; rose¬ 
water, one gallon ; otto of roses, one-half ounce. Steep 
the gum in the water for a day or so ; as it swells and 
forms a thick gelatinous mass, it must from time to time 
be well agitated. After about forty-eight hours’ mace¬ 
ration it is then to be squeezed through a coarse linen 
cloth, and again left to stand for a few days, and passed 
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through a linen cloth a second time, to insure uniformity 
of consistency ; when this is the case, the otto of roses is 
to be thoroughly incorporated. The cheap bandoline is 
made without the otto. For colored bandoline, it is to 
be tinted with ammoniacal solution of carmine, i. e. 
Bloom of Roses. 

Almond Bandoline is made precisely as the above, 
scenting with a quarter of an ounce of otto of almonds 
in place of the roses. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Melted Butter. —This simple luxury, owing to igno¬ 
rance or carelessness in making, is often anything rather 
than a luxury. First, be particular to have an exceed¬ 
ingly clean saucepan. Put into it in the proportions of a 
small teacupful of water, two ounces of butter, and a 
large teaspoonful of flour. The flour should be mixed 
smoothly with the cold liquid before it is put near the 
fire, and if the mixture is allowed to stand an hour be¬ 
fore melting, so much the better; but it must not be pu& 
near the fire until it is really to be melted. When once 
upon the fire keep it stirred, or move it by occasionally 
shaking the saucepan ; but use the utmost caution to stir 
or shake it so that the liquid should always go round in 
the saucepan in the same way ; if it sometimes moves to 
the right, and then to the left, it will be oiled, and then 
the best thing to do is to throw it away. A little cream, 
or good milk, may be used instead of part of the water, 
and will be found an improvement. 

Parisian Mode of Roasting Apples. —Select the 
largest apples, scoop out the core without cutting quite 
through ; fill the hollow with butter and fine soft sugar ; 
let them roast in a slow oven, and serve up with the 
syrup. 

To Bye Silk or Woollen Green. —Wool, silk, and 
linen are usually dyed green by giving them first a blue 
color and afterwards dying them yellow. Wheu the 
yellow is first given several inconveniences follow: the 
yellow partly separates again in the blue vat, and com¬ 
municates a green color to it, thus rendering it useless 
for every other purpose except dying green. Any of the 
usual processes for dying blue or yellow may be followed, 
taking care to proportion the depth of the shades to that 
of the green required. 

To Take a Copy of a Print or Drawing. —Take a 
sheet of the finest white paper, wet it over with clean 
linseed oil on one side, and wipe the oil off clean, then 
let it stand and dry, otherwise it will spoil a printed 
picture by the soaking through of the oil. Having thus 
prepared the paper, lay it on any printed or painted 
picture, and it may be seen perfectly through ; then, 
with a black lead pencil, copy with ease any picture on 
the oiled paper, then put it upon a sheet of clean white 
paper, and, with a little pointed tracer or burnisher, go 
over the strokes drawn upon the oiled paper, and the 
same will be very neatly and exactly drawn upon the 
white paper. 

Fragrant Oil. —Collect a quantity of the leaves of any 
flowers that have an agreeable fragrance ; card thin layers 
of cotton, and dip into the finest sweet oil; sprinkle a small 
quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay first a layer of 
cotton and then a layer of flowers, until an earthenware 
vessel, or a wide-mouthed glass bottle, is full. Tie the top 
well over with a bladder, then place the vessel in a southern 
aspect, so that it may have the heat of the sun ; and in fif 
teen days, when uncovered, a fragrant oil may be squeezed 
away from the whole mass. 
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To Take Ink out op Linen. —Take a piece of tallow, 
melt it, and dip the spotted part of the linen into the 
melted tallow; the linen may then be washed, and the 
spots will disappear without injuring the linen. 

Worth Knowing. —Boil three or four onions in a pint 
of water. Then with a gilding brush do over your 
glasses and frames, and rest assured that the flies will 
not light on the articles washed. This may be used 
without apprehension, as it will not do the least injury 
to the frames. 

Cure for Rheumatism. —One raw egg well beaten, 
half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of spirits of turpentine, 
quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, quarter of an 
ounce of camphor. These ingredients must be well 
beaten together, then put into a bottle and shaken ten 
minutes ; after which it should be corked down tightly, 
to exclude air. It will be ready for u'se in a day, but 
should always be kept corked up. When required for 
use, rub the mixture well in the part affected three or 
four times a day. For rheumatism in the head, it should 
be well rubbed in at the back of the neck and ears. 

To Make Windsor Soap. —Melt hard curd soap, and 
scent it with oil of karni and essence of bergamot, bought 
at the druggist’s; or the essence of bergamot may be 
omitted. 

To Make Isinglass Glue.— This is made by dissolving 
beaten isinglass in water by boiling, and having strained 
it through a coarse linen cloth, evaporate it again to such 
a consistence that, being cold, the glue will be perfectly 
hard and dry. A great improvement is made in this 
glue by adding spirits of wine or brandy after it is 
strained, and then renewing the evaporation till it gains 
the due consistence. 

To Make Isinglass Size. —This may also be prepared 
in the manner above directed for the glue, by increasing 
the proportion of the water for dissolving it, and the 
same holds good of parchment size. A better sort of 
the common size may be likewise made by treating cut¬ 
tings of glovers’ leather in the same manner. 

Red Ink from Woollen Table-Covers. —Dissolve in 
three ounces of hot water, oue draclim of oxalic acid ; ap¬ 
ply it warm to the ink spots, and they will quickly disap¬ 
pear. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

For Making South Carolina Johnny or Journey 
Cake.— Half a pint of boiled rice or hominy, two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of butter, a little salt, flour enough to 
make a stiff batter; spread on an oaken board, and bake 
before a hot fire; when nicely baked on one side, turn, 

and bake the other ; cut through the centre, and butter 

_ * 

well. It pays for the trouble. This is the way our ser¬ 
vants made it at my home in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Receipt used at the South for Burns. —Lay a thick 
plaster of soft soap on the burn ; renew it constantly 
during half an hour, or a shorter time, until the heat is 
drawn out. It should be applied as soon as possible. 
The wound will heal in a few days. 

For Removing Mildew and Iron-Mould. —When the 
clothes are washed and ready to boil, pin a few leaves 
of the common Jamestown weed on the moulded part, 
and boil as usual. If tlie article is badly mildewed, 
throw a handful of leaves in the bottom of the kettle; 
lay the soiled part next to them. When rinsed, they 
will be clear from defect. 

A very nice Bread Pudding. —Take three slices of 


bread; lay them in a deep dish whole ; make a custard 
of one quart of milk and four eggs, sweeten to the taste, 
and flavor with lemon ; pour the custard over the bread 
without stirring. Bake twenty minutes. Grate a little 
nutmeg on top. This is the finest bread pudding I have 
ever eaten. The white of the eggs beaten separately and 
put on top is an improvement, with a little jelly. 

Egg Butter. —One quart of good molasses well boiled 
with half of a lemon rind, eight eggs well beaten and 
stirred in slowly. Boil fifteen minutes, add the spices 
preferred, and put away for use. 

To Prevent or Cure Ruptured Navels in Infants.— 
Take a piece of adhesive plaster the size of a silver dol¬ 
lar, and apply over the navel until a permanent cure is 
effected. 

Dysentery. —Take Indian corn roasted and ground in 
the manuer of coffee, or roast meal browned, and boil in 
a sufficient quantity of water to produce a strong liquid 
like coffee, and drink a teacupful, warm, two or three 
times a day. One day’s practice, it is said, will ordi¬ 
narily effect a cure. 

A Spring Dish. —Upon a toasted bread place a layer of 
well-boiled spinach about an inch thick; upon this 
place at equal distances poached eggs. This forms a 
pretty, light, and nourishing dish ; but be careful that 
the yellow of the egg is not broken, or the appearance 
will be lost, and the eggs not worth eating. 

Bread Cake. —To one pint of stale bread, crumbed fine, 
add five eggs, two teacups of flour, half a cup of butter, 
and one quart of milk. Scald the bread with the milk. 
Make in a batter and bake as buckwheat cakes. 

Fried Peppernuts. —One pound of sugar, quarter of a 
pound of butter, seven eggs, a teaspoonful of soda dis¬ 
solved in sour milk, and as much flour as will make a 
soft dough. Make them in rings, and bake in lard. 

Perpetual Plum Pudding. —Three pounds of stoned 
raisins, three pounds of brown sugar, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of grated bread, three pounds of 
suet shred very fine, three pounds of eggs, one pound of 
citron, three tablespoonfuls of flour, quarter of a pint of 
wine, quarter of a pint of brandy, two nutmegs, a little 
mace, and a teaspoonful of salt. Mix the ingredients 
well together, and divide into six equal parts ; tie each 
part in a separate cloth ; put them in water already boil¬ 
ing, boil four hours. If they are to be kept, hang them 
in a cool place, and when wanted for use boil them again 
from one to three hours, according to the time they have 
been hanging. 

Silver Cake. —Two cups of fine white sugar, two and 
a half cups of sifted sugar, half a cup of butter, three- 
quarters of a cup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in thb milk, the whites of eight eggs, and 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar ; flavor with peach, va¬ 
nilla, or rose-water ; stir the sugar and butter to a cream, 
then add the whites of egg beaten to a stiff froth, add the 
flour, then the milk and soda ; stir the whole together 
several minutes, theu add the cream of tartar and spice. 

Gold Cake. —Take the yolks of the eggs, after using 
the whites for the silver cake, beat them to a stiff froth, 
and mix them with a cup of sugar and three-quarters 
of a cup of butter previously stirred to a cream; add 
two cups of sifted flour, half a teaspoonful of soda, dis¬ 
solved in half a cup of sweet milk; when well mixed, 
stir in a teaspoonful of cream of tartar; flavor with 
peach, almond, or lemon. Bake both it and the silver 
cake in pans. 
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CHILDREN. 

“A happy childhood is a precious inheritance, with 
which, as a fund, to begin trading in practical wisdom 
and active usefulness. It is a great thing only to have 
known by experience that tranquil, temperate happiness 
is actually attainable on earth; and we should think so, 
if we knew how many have pursued a reckless course 
because, or chief y because they early learned to think 
of happiness as a chimera, and believed momentary 
gratifications to be the only substitute placed within 
the reach of man. Practical happiness is much oftener 
thrown away than snatched from us ; but it is the most 
likely to be pursued, and overtaken, and husbanded by 
those who already, and during some considerable period 
of their lives, have been happy. To have known nothing 
but misery is the most portentous condition under which 
human nature can start on its course.” 

Thus wisely wrote Isaac Taylor of Ongar, one of the 
most useful writers and exemplary exponents of his 
own teachings that the literature of Christian morals 
has ever enlisted in its service. Still, we must say that, 
as regards the way and means of making children inno¬ 
cently and improvingly happy, we think women are 
the best managers, the wisest judges, and more—that 
the literature most beneficial to the young is usually 
prepared by feminine writers. Jane Taylor, of Ongar, 
succeeded better, as we think, than did her venerated 
father, in moulding the minds of children, because she 
appealed to their imagination as well as to their senses, 
to their affections as warmly as to their fears ; she made 
them feel that to be good was to be happy. 

If we would awaken deeper interest in the care and 
training of our American children, we must encourage 
our women of benevolence and ability to write on this 
subject and to work for this cause. Our Book has 
always advocated the “rights” of children to be loved 
and cared for as the most precious gifts of God to their 
parents and to our country. We welcome a communi¬ 
cation like the following to the place of honor on our 
“ Table.” We commend its true suggestions to the care¬ 
ful study of our readers, those many “young mothers” 
who so often ask private counsel of us by letter. The 
writer gives the echo, as it were, of our own heart- 
thoughts. We hope to hear from her often. 

CONCERNING CHILDREN. 

So much, has been written about children that many 
consider the theme worn out, or, at least, not capable of 
any new or strange attraction, however ingenious the 
kaleidoscopic arrangement under which it is presented. 
Such will not care to read this simple record of stray 
thoughts and feelings on a subject which, though com¬ 
mon, like the stars and flowers, is imbued, like them, 
with beauty and mystery. But I appeal, through the 
Lady’s Book, to the heart of the world, which has not 
lost its interest in what is truly “God’s last best gift to 
woman.” Even in these days, when “every passion 
has been torn to tatters,” children are her “ever new 
delight.” Truly, all womankind, whether old maids 
or not, love children, especially babies. It is part of 
their nature—their womanhood ; aud though, for a brief 
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period during their teens, many of them seem to take a 
prejudice, almost a disgust for children, a little later in 
life, they are sure to return to their first love—a love 
which is as necessary to a woman’s perfect develop¬ 
ment, as the sunshine and the rain are to the health and 
beauty of the flowers. 

Women can be good and happy without children, but 
they are always better and happier with them, and, 
to develop this better and happier nature, the children 
need not be their own, the care and management of them 
sufficing. What better school can there be for teaching 
us self-control, self-reliance, and justice, and mercy? 
In our contests with grown folks, as responsible as our¬ 
selves, we are too apt to give the reins to our tempers, 
and often forget these kindly graces ; but, with helpless, 
unreasonable, irresponsible children, all conscientious 
women—and most women are more or less so—try, at 
least, to exercise them. 

As the subject allows me to be trite, I will say that all 
homes where there are no children are monotonous and 
gloomy ; but better such than those where the little 
folks are unnoticed, save for the trouble and annoyance 
they cause, where their comforts and pleasures are not 
considered. What a painful picture of childhood is pre¬ 
sented in that thrilling old novel, “Home ; or, the Iron 
Rule!” yet how many such homes there are—places not 
to rear children in, but to kill them! How many are 
there, where the children are oppressed by no positive 
cruelty, yet are surrounded by such an atmosphere of 
coldness and intolerance that all their efforts to be happy 
and good are “nipped in the bud,” all their resolves to 
struggle up into the sunshine, which must be somewhere 
in this world, frozen to death in early youth. To such 
homes I have seen children creep back from school, or 
from visiting a playmate, like dogs into their kennel, 
because they have no other place to go, and can sleep 
and eat there. At table, they are asked what they will 
have, knowing there are various delicacies which they 
want particularly, yet must always decline, though the 
parental appetites indulge in them. If things at table are 
refused children because they are known to be unwhole¬ 
some, and the children fully understand it, there is no 
harm done ; but if it is only because children must not 
be indulged, or that the delicacies are too costly for any 
but papa and mamma, little hearts will rebel; as the 
little mouths water, and as they eat their plain food in 
silence, they resolve to requite this selfishness some day. 

They are asked no questions about the studies or amuse¬ 
ments of the day, and, as soon as possible, they hasten 
to their own apartment, to unburden to each other the 
thoughts their minds are teeming with—thoughts and 
feelings which, for the want of proper admixture to 
temper and direct, too often distil into the deadly poisons 
which forever destroy or taint their after-lives. To such, 
as they go through life, what are the sensations awakened 
by the name of home ? Better that it were an empty 
sound than that it should recall the coldness and the 
bitterness in which their hearts were reared. 

Fathers and mothers, I beseech you, let it be your 
sacred duty to make home happy for your children, no 
matter what the blight which has fallen upon you, what 
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the daily trials of your life. Inasmuch as you are the 
cause of their existence, it is as incumbent on you to 
provide nourishment for their hearts and souls as for 
their bodies and minds. This is a text on which a ser¬ 
mon should be preached, two or three times a year, in 
every church in the land, for the evil is, not that parents 
geDerally do not care to make their homes happy, but 
that they do not think about it, or do not know exactly 
how to do it. There are few parents who absolutely 
hate their children ; indeed, there are no Becky Sharps 
in the world, that ought not to be in a mad-house. With 
many apologies to Mr. Thackaray, I always thought he 
should have made Becky appear a little more crazy in 
other respects, or as much crazy on other subjects as 
she certainly was on this one. 

Though there are few parents who hate their children, 
there are a great many who are indifferent to them, and 
some who almost unconsciously regard them as a great 
cross, hindering work, confusing arrangements, baffling 
attempts at system, and interrupting amusements; and 
so, though they would not blot out their existence, they 
try to ignore it as much as possible. These are they 
who, when they hear quoted that sweet old proverb, 
“Children are the poor man’s riches,” reply, in the 
words of grum old Johnson, “Children are objects of 
affection, but to be without children is to be without 
care.” These are they who solicit the world’s sympathy 
for Mrs. John Rogers, on a false issue—not that her 
husband was burned at the stake, but that she had 
“nine small children, and one at the breast.” To this 
class belong the beggars, who ask charity for the small 
children and babies at home, parading their riches to 
prove their poverty; so, if the old proverb had said, 
“Children are the beggar’s riches,” the gruff parents 
would readily assent. 

“ ’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true,” that chil¬ 
dren should be born to any hut those who want them ; 
or’tis pity that all have not philosophy enough to think 
they want them, when they come. How sad to think of 
a little, helpless baby coming into this world without a 
welcome, their pleasures and inclinations as little cared 
for as those of the poor little pappoose, which, as soon 
as born, is done up into the most convenient form for 
handling, and, being fed when hungry, and, I suppose, 
its clothes changed sometimes, gives its mother no more 
trouble than any other bundle she is forced to carry on 
her back and hang up in her wigwam! Poor little 
things! my heart aches as I think of the torture they 
are put to, often compelled to lie for hours with their 
limbs all straight and stiff under their bark covering, 
screaming, perhaps, with colic or weariness, when, if 
they could only roll over or draw their knees up, they 
would find relief. I declare, the only consolation I 
have, when I think of them, is the hope that “He who 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” has made some 
provision for them—that they have not as much feeling 
as our babies, or, like puppies and kittens, are not 
troubled with colic. 

It has been said that “the civilization of a people is 
shown by the way they treat their women.” I think it 
is quite as evident from the treatment of their babies; 
and as long as Mr. Ellis draws pictures of the Madagas¬ 
car women with their babies bundled on their backs, I 
shall believe their civilization and Christianity are in 
a more incipient stage than he fondly thinks. Their 
method is an improvement on the Indian mode, as the 
limbs of the child are allowed greater freedom, but 
the drudgery to the poor mother is the same ; and what 
a gulf separates them from the sweet homes where a 


baby in the house is considered a constant “well spring 
of joy.” 

As a specimen picture of one of these homes, I think 
I may present my niece Edith’s. It cannot be said of 
her babies that “they rule the household four months 
before their birth,” though they certainly exert an in¬ 
fluence some time before that event, as Edith is one of 
those happy, and, I may say, egotistical, women, who 
not only make a virtue of necessity, but honor the 
necessity as though it were a triumph. She does not 
make herself miserable that she cannot get for baby’s 
use the lovely dressing basket embroidered in forget- 
me-nots, that costs such a deal of money, or a full dozen 
of every kind of garment needed. Her conscience and 
her taste do not require these ; but there is something 
quite impressive in the dignified importance with which 
she provides her plain and useful things. Nothing is 
neglected, nothing forgotten, and the time which so 
many women worry and fret through is serenely passed 
by her in a constant devotion to home duties compatible 
with her health and strength. Then just step with me 
into her chamber, when the baby is a few days old, and 
behold her. The pillow-ruffles nestle tenderly around 
her beautiful head, and the snowy counterpane rests 
upon her lightly as a cloud might rest upon an angel— 
and here I cannot refrain from suggesting that the coun¬ 
terpane is not Marseilles ; no ! something softer and more 
pliable than that, or I could not use the above simile. 
The light reflected from rose-colored window-curtains 
shimmers over everything “love’s own proper hue,” 
and the delicate fragrance from a bouquet of violets 
adds the last charm which exalts this chamber of her 
martyrdom into her present throne of victory. Edith is 
perfectly happy, and evidently in full possession of that 
tender state of mind common to women on such occa¬ 
sions, when to love and be loved seems the whole end 
and aim of their existence. Edith always thinks the 
baby beautiful and the image of its father, while he de¬ 
clares “it is her image,” and wonders so earnestly every 
day what will be the final color of its little changeable 
eyes, that you would suppose it is the first time, instead 
of the seventh, this drama has been acted in that house. 
Yet the love so many times divided seems to increase 
with each newcomer, and admiration for “the baby” 
does not prevent remembrance and care for the others. 

What a delightful home theirs is! My niece and 
nephew have a theory that all this management so 
much talked about is not needed, so they manage the 
children as little as possible, leaving Nature to form 
their shades of character, whilst they religiously en¬ 
deavor to suppress the evil and encourage the good that 
is in them, not expecting or caring to have them all 
turn out like so many rods from the turner’s hand, ex¬ 
actly alike. The children are allowed great freedom, 
and romp through the house, upsetting a chair here, 
and scattering a few toys there, and making the old 
walls ring again with their shouts of laughter and 
merry songs. Mother and father are their companions, 
as well as mentors, and are always welcome at their 
sports. I do not wish to deceive with the idea that this 
is an Arcadian home, where there is never any hasty 
temper and reproving, pouting and disobedience. Far 
from it ; they are all human, and err like the rest of 
mortals ; but the children are not always punished by 
father or mother for their misdemeanors, for they are 
content to consider the inevitable consequences of many 
of these often a sufficient punishment, 

I scarcely know which is more desirable — the savage 
custom of carrying the babies on their mother’s backs, 
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or the very highly civilized one of banishing them from 
the mother’s presence, as in France and England, where 
the high-born babies are put out to nurse. I hope the 
day will never come when we shall put on this show of 
enlightenment. Our babies are, and for a long time 
must be, necessaries , not luxuries , and cannot be trusted 
to other than the mother’s care —“blest care, all other 
feelings far above;” and here, more than in any other 
country, should it be her aim to rear them up in rever¬ 
ence and holy love, for, as in Judea of old no mother 
knew but hers might be the child of promise, so in this 
free country, who can say over which cradle hangs a 
mighty destiny ? 

AMERICAN THANKSGIVING IN PRUSSIA. 

In our notice, last month, of the National Thanks¬ 
giving at home, we were happy to show the general 
concurrence, throughout our most distant States, in the 
good effect and propriety of this Festival. Since then, 
letters have reached us from various American residents 
abroad, in all cases showing the same impression of 
gladness and gratitude, thus proving that this Union 
Thanksgiving must be productive of good results upon 
our national character and national feelings , when all 
Americaus unite on the same Day in praise to God and 
benevolence to man. Flowers scattered about the world, 

“Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world with snow,” 

cannot but make beauty and raise emotions of joy. Each 
citizen of our Republic will feel, on the last Thursday 
in November, that he is communing with his or her 
home and country, by the sympathy of thought, feeling, 
and action. 

The following interesting account of the commemora¬ 
tion of the 24th of last November at Berlin was sent us 
by our Ambassador, Mr. Wright. It was written by an 
American lady, who was one of the Thanksgiving party. 
At Berne, Mr. Fay, our Minister, informs us that the 
Legation was closed and the Americans there united in 
attendance at church on Thanksgiving Day. He in¬ 
tends, next year, inspiring all Americans in Switzerland 
with the spirit proper to the occasion, that, with grate¬ 
ful and patriotic hearts, they may feel the bond of 
brotherhood in a communion of praise to God. 

Berlin, Nov. 27 th, 1859. 

It was with somewhat of a thrill, as if suddenly al¬ 
lowed a glimpse of home, that the Americans of Berlin 
heard, on last Sabbath, from the pulpit of their little 
chapel, or, rather, of their “upper room” of worship, 
the announcement of Thanksgiving Day ; and it was 
with a warm feeling of patriotism —for the Americans, 
heterogeneous though the race may be, are the most 
patriotic of people, at least when they are abroad—that 
they assembled on Thursday, according to the announce¬ 
ment, at one of the large hotels of the city. 

They were sixty-five in number, mostly young gentle¬ 
men, students of law, medicine, or theology in the uni¬ 
versity, some ministers, who have already had several 
years of labor, some musicians, some—about fifteen— 
ladies, who are also here for purposes of study, and, 
presiding over all, his Excellency Governor Wright, 
who is here first in every good word and work. 

After the first cordial salutations, the company pro¬ 
ceeded to the order of the day. The twenty-third psalm, 
that sweetest utterance of trust which ever rose from 
human heart, was read by the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of 
Connecticut, a fervent, grateful prayer was offered by 


Rev. Mr. Kemp, formerly of Illinois, the hundredth 
psalm was sung with united heart and voice, the grace 
was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Gage, lately of Ohio, and 
then dinner, the great event of the day, was placed on 
the table. Great pains had been taken to procure Ame¬ 
rican dishes, and baked beans, turkey, and pumpkin-pie 
showed their old familiar faces. 

Toasts and speeches followed the last course. Every¬ 
thing and everybody was toasted, from the President of 
the United States down to the lady who made the pump¬ 
kin pies—from the eagle of America, which shelters us 
at home, to the eagle of Prussia, which protects us 
abroad. Nearly everybody made a speech, and there 
was abundance of wit and merriment, laughter and 
clapping of hands; yet through it all there was a sort 
of sadness. 

Thanksgiving Day in a hotel, with attendants speak¬ 
ing a foreign tongue, and dishes with difficulty con¬ 
cocted according to receipt, is not like Thanksgiving 
Day at one’s grandmother’s or in one’s own father’s 
house. And besides, from the American banuers which 
adorned the room, one had been carried away to wrap 
around the body of an American lady, Mrs. Heine, who 
died but two days before, and whose last request was 
that the banner of her country might be folded about 
her, and that her remains might be laid in her own land. 
So our meeting, though grateful and joyful, was tem¬ 
pered, as festivities so often are, by memory. Wherever 
the American goes, the poor and needy are not forgotten 
More than thirty-six thalers were collected for the poor 
of Berlin. 

Mount Vernon now belongs to the American nation. 
Bought by the “Ladies’ Association of the Union,” and 
the last payment made , we are now free to rejoice in the 
success of this noble patriotism that has redeemed the 
Home and Grave of Washington. 

“The Mount Vernon Association— shall it not be one 
and indissoluble forever?” Thus asks the esteemed 
Regent, Miss Cunningham ; and will not every Ame¬ 
rican woman respond in the affirmative ? 

There.was never a time in the history of our Republic 
when this love of our whole country was so imperatively 
demanded, nor when the sentiment of union in patriot¬ 
ism was more essential to our peace and happiness. 
We consider the complete success of the “ Mount Ver¬ 
non Ladies’ Association of the Union” as a great moral 
triumph, because'it bears the true stamp of patriotism, 
and is the happy harbinger of faith in the permanence 
of our National Union. 


Washington National Monument. —The last Congress 
chartered a society to take charge of and complete the 
Washington National Monument. The President of the 
United States is President of this society, and among 
the members are Colonels Abert and Kearney, of the 
army, Commander Maury, of the navy, Colonel Seaton, 
one of the editors of the Intelligencer , Mr. Corcoran, the 
banker, and other gentlemen of high respectability, well 
known to the public. The Secretary of War, at the re¬ 
quest of the society, has detailed Lieutenant Ives, of the 
Topographical Engineers, to take charge of the construc¬ 
tion of the work. In order to avoid the necessity of 
soliciting contributions by means of agents, this officer 
has proposed to the postmasters throughout the United 
States to place boxes within their respective offices, into 
which voluntary contributions may be dropped. As 
there are nearly 30,000 post-offices, it will require but 
about fifteen cents a month from each community to keep 
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the work in successful operation. This plan for raising 
funds is perfectly practicable, therefore, if the post¬ 
masters can be persuaded to enter into it with any de¬ 
gree of unanimity. Thus far, the plan seems to meet 
with success. Not a great many postmasters, it is true, 
have been heard from, nor is it time, indeed, that they 
should be; but from those that have been heard, the an¬ 
swers have been almost universally favorable. In nearly 
all of the large cities, there have already been boxes put 
up. The postmasters of about two hundred and fifty of 
the most important towns have signified their intention 
to support this plan of raising funds. 

In the purchase of Mount Yernon, our Association of 
ladies has been greatly encouraged and most ably assisted 
by many eminent men. We particularize the eloquent 
and patriotic Mr. Everett, whose benefactions amount 
to nearly $70,000; and hundreds, ay, thousands of other 
names might be given. Good and generous men have 
aided, indeed, enabled us to succeed. Ought not the 
ladies, then, to take an interest in the successful result 
of this effort made to complete the “ Washington National 
Monument?” Might not their sympathy be gracefully 
and gratefully evinced by contributing their mites wher¬ 
ever boxes are placed in the post-offices, or by inducing 
their gentlemen friends to have these boxes introduced 
where they are wanting? Or, if any would prefer to 
make a donation, it may be sent to the editors of the 
Lady’s Book, who pledge themselves to transmit these 
patriotic gifts to Lieutenant Ives, who will suitably 
acknowledge the interest thus manifested in the noble 
effort now undertaken by American men to complete the 
Washington National Monument. 

To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 

accepted: “Life’s Changes”—“To C-”—“Anne who 

Died” — “Moonlight Musings”—“Old Letters”—“The 
Return”—“Bertha”—“Not Lost, but Gone Before”— 
“Mary”—“Angel Footsteps”—“The Butterfly”—“The 
Tree”—“Memory”—“On the Rondout”—“Confidence” 
—and “The Romance of Aunt Mary’s Life.” 

The following articles are not wanted : “Childhood” 
—“The Wreckers”—“There’s a Grave in every Heart” 
—“A Wreath for May”—“Sic transit Gloria Mundi”— 
“Not all a Waif.” (It is useless to accept articles, how¬ 
ever well written, when we have not room to publish 
them.)—“Parted Long”—“Love and Sorrow”—“Sleep, 
Baby, Sleep”—“A Request”—“Song, My Natal Day”— 
“My Heart is Sad”—“War”—“Mistakes and Misfor¬ 
tunes”—“The Old Farm”—“Every One’s Business”— 
“My own Dear Home”—“Our Daily Bread”—“Go, I 
Wish thee Well”—“Mischief-makers”—“Even Tow are 
Cruel”—“ Order and Duty”—“ School Days”—“ Save the 
Union”—“Memories”—and “My Mother’s Aunt.” 

We have other articles on hand that will be examined, 
and we must request our contributors to wait patiently 
their turn. It is not an easy task to read a mountain of 
manuscripts every month, and reply to all the writers 
who want counsel or information. It is, however, pleas¬ 
ant to oblige our friends, and we shall, as soon as pos¬ 
sible, attend to the requests of those whose letters are 
now before us. The following stanza is from a poem, 
written by a father on the death of his little daughter ; 
the “Yerses” were not, strictly considered, poetry, but 
they were made holy by the deep affections of humanity. 

“ Our darling left us in the autumn— 

Fruits of earth were being treasured ; 

She, our sweetest fruitage falling, 

Left us sorrow, how unmeasured I” 
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BY J N 0. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Effects of Tea and Coffee on Children. —The com¬ 
mon practice of allowing children two or three cups of 
strong coffee or tea at each meal cannot be too strongly 
condemned. We have already seen that these drinks are 
narcotic stimulants, producing effects on the brain and 
nerves like those of opium. Now, in children the 
nervous system is highly excitable, and the use of such 
beverages as tea and coffee increases greatly the ten¬ 
dency to convulsions and other grave affections originat¬ 
ing in over-excitement of the brain and nerves. If a 
child be trained physically in the way in which he should 
go, if proper attention be paid to air, exercise, clothing, 
diet, and cleanliness, there will be no necessity for any 
artificial excitants to drive the vital machinery, except 
in cases of hereditary or congenital weakness ; and even 
these original constitutional defects can be much better 
removed by a judicious observance of the rules of hy¬ 
giene than by the administration of all the nervines, 
stimulants, and tonics of the whole materia medica. 
The fact is, stimulants and tonics can never, of them¬ 
selves, build up and restore an enfeebled body ; they can 
only assist nature in her efforts fora season, until she 
has time to draw supplies from the only true, lasting, 
and abiding sources of health and strength—from the 
hygienic agents, air, food, etc. etc. 

Transmission from Parents to Children. Heredi¬ 
tary Disease. —The transmission of intellectual, moral, 
and bodily peculiarities from parents to children is one- 
of the most important and best established facts in 
Physiology. Indeed, this great truth may be read in 
the face of almost every child we meet, for it is plainly 
written in those features that constitute family resem¬ 
blances ; and it is scarcely less legible in the inherited 
mental and moral characteristics of children. The off¬ 
spring partakes of the nature of both parents, but the- 
mother possesses the greater modifying power, because 
the life of the child is bound up with liers prior to its 
birth, the blood of the two being commingled up to this 
time; and even after this event, when the child has, to 
some extent, an independent existence, it is nourished 
by the milk of the mother, that is much influenced as 
to its quantity and quality by her mental and bodily 
condition, and which, of course, must exert a correspond¬ 
ing influence over the infant. And the transmitting and 
modifying power of parents, above alluded to, embraces 
not only original or congenital qualities and peculiarities, 
but extends also to those that are acquired by indulgence 
in bad habits. Oh, what a lesson snuff-rubbing, tobacco- 
smoking, and tea and coffee-drinking mothers migM 
learn here! How can mothers expect to be blessed with 
intelligent, healthy children when their brains are stu- 
pefied and their nerves are shattered by tobacco, tea, 
coffee, and numberless depressing and exciting mental 
influences ? How can they afford healthy nutriment for 
a child when their stomachs are deranged from excessive 
eating, when their bowels are constipated, when their 
blood is poisoned by retained excretions, and, in short, 
when their whole system is more or less enfeebled and 
diseased ? The law has gone forth, and cannot be changed 
or suspended, that parents who thus violate the laws of 
health , ivill not only suffer the penalty in their own persons, 
but that their iniquities will be visited upon 11 the children , 
l unto the third and fourth generation We do not say 
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that actual open disease will always be transmitted, but 
there will be a hidden weakness , a constitutional prone¬ 
ness to disease that will invite its invasion, and cause 
the unfortunate child to sink under attacks through 
which it might have safely passed, or entirely escaped. 

Mortality of Infants. —The mortality of infants is 
truly startling, but not surprising when we reflect on 
the habits of parents and the immutability of the law 
just annunciated. Indeed, the wonder is that so many 
escape when we remember that the large maj ority inherit 
a hidden weakness from birth, which, instead of being 
counteracted by judicious management, is generally 
nursed into open disease by improper feeding, clothing, 
want of pure air, etc. 

The responsibilities of parents in this matter are of 
the gravest character, and it is high time for them to 
begin to ask, “ What has each of us to do with the 
‘slaughter of the innocents?’ ” for it cannot be denied 
that these children are murdered—ignorantly, it may 
be, but nevertheless murdered. It will not do to say 
that God ushers thousands of children into the world 
every year for the express purpose of removing them 
that same year. True it is, that God may make this evil 
subservient to good by the wise adaptation of his provi¬ 
dence in special cases, as he did the sin of Joseph’s 
brethren; yet when we violate the laws of health, we 
become the murderers of ourselves and our children; 
and, unless God mercifully overlooks our ignorance, 
our case is indeed an awful one. And awful it is, even 
if Mercy shields us from the imputation of guilt; for who 
will attempt to describe the pangs that rend a mother’s 
breast when her loved one, perchance her first, her only 
one is torn from her fond embrace by the ruthless hand 
of Death? 

Functions of the Lungs. —The office of the lungs is 
twofold. In the act of breathing, the blood is purified by 
the elimination of waste matters, and particularly the 
excess of carbon acquired in the rounds of the circula¬ 
tion. The lungs also absorb oxygen from the air in¬ 
haled, which is distributed through the body, by means 
of the bloodvessels, for the purpose of effecting the 
various chemical changes of the animal economy. It is 
also the opinion of some that the lungs receive and 
transmit through the blood to the nervous system a con¬ 
stant supply of that magnetic, electric, or other vital 
property on which the nervous influence depends. It 
is well known that the air is composed principally of 
oxygen and nitrogen, and that it is uniform in its con¬ 
stitution, containing the same constituents in all lati¬ 
tudes, in valleys, and on the tops of mountains. And, 
though the air often contains accidental admixtures of 
various matters, it is a remarkable fact that chemical 
analysis has never been able to detect the deadly malaria 
which emanates from marshes, and causes those period¬ 
ical fevers so common in our Southern and Western 
States. 

Columbus, Ga. 


Jihmg fbtim. 


Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 

matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 

• 

onr subscribers ox others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. First Series. By Sir 
Walter Scott. The first of this series, complete in one * * 
volume, bound in uniform style with the Waverly 
Novels, lies before us. Price 25 cts. 

THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. The first two 
lectures which this book contains are autobiographical. 
The remaining ones, upon “Beautiful Women,” “Gal¬ 
lantry,” “Comic Aspect of Love,” etc., are exceedingly 
entertaining. Price paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

" DOESTICKS’ LETTERS, and What he Says. Contain¬ 
ing the whole of his celebrated and original letters. 
THE HISTORY AND RECORDS OF THE ELEPHANT. 
CLUB. Compiled from authentic Documents in posses¬ 
sion of the Zoological Society. PLU-RI-BUS-TAH: A 
Song that ’s by no Author ; a Deed ivithout a Name. THE 
WITCHES OF NEW YORK: A faithful Revelation and 
Exposition of the doings of the principal Astrologists, 
Clairvoyants, Witches, etc., of the City of New York. By 
Q. K. Philander Doesticks, P. B. We are presented with 
these four volumes, bound uniformly. Those who love 
the broad comicalities, and, we might add, almost too 
free style of this original American wit, will be pre¬ 
pared to appreciate them without a more extended notice 
from us. Price, each, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 


From J. B. Ltppincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
HISTORY OF THE COLONY AND ANCIENT DO¬ 
MINION OF VIRGINIA. By Charles Campbell. This 
is a large octavo volume of nearly eight hundred pages, 
printed in clear type, and neatly bound. The history 
begins with the earliest settlement of the colony, and 
concludes with the close of the Revolution. The author 
has taken as his guide the well-known maxim of Lord 
Bacon : “ It is the office of history to represent the events 
themselves, together with the counsels, and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
and faculty of every man’s judgment.” Price $2 50. 

FOOTFALLS ON THE BOUNDARY OF ANOTHER 
W T ORLD. With Narrative Illustrations. By Robert 
Dale Owen, formerly Member of Congress, and Ameri¬ 
can Minister to Naples. There is a large class of indi¬ 
viduals who are interested in the study of the physical 
and mental phenomena accredited by different minds to 
animal magnetism, psychology, or spiritual manifesta¬ 
tions. This book records the result of much historical re¬ 
search, and of close investigation of this subject as it ap¬ 
pears at the present day. Price $1 25. 

TITLE HUNTING. By E. L. Lewellyn. This novel 
is written in a simple but elegant style; the incidents 
are varied and pleasing, and the narrative is calculated 
to excite interest. Price $1 00. 

COMPENSATION; or, Always a Futxire. By Anne 
M. H. Brewster. We do not hesitate to pronounce this 
little romance to be one of genuine worth. Its literary 
merits are of the highest order, and its subject is a i 
popular one. It will be found particularly pleasing to ; 
musicians, as it contains much that is interesting con¬ 
cerning music and composers. Price $1 00. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE BOOK OF POPULAR SONGS ; Being a Compen - 

i 

dium of the best Sentimental, Comic, Negro, Irish, Scotch, \ 
National, Patriotic, Military, Naval, Social, Convivial, 
and Pathetic Songs, Ballads, and Melodies, as sung by 
the most celebrated Opera and Ballad Singers, Negro 
Minstrels, and Comic Vocalists, of the Day. This book , 
is really what its title purports it to be—a collection of 
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nearly 400 of tlie most popular songs of every descrip¬ 
tion. Price $1 25. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF FAIRY TALES; containing 
little Tom Grub a.nd his wonderful Dog ; Tut Magic 
Tea Pump ; Patty and her Pitcher , etc. With illustra¬ 
tions. A hook that promises to he very entertaining to 
the little ones ; for the stories are of the imaginative 
character which please them so well; and are simple 
in style, and, withal, instructive. 

From Chtlds & Peterson, Philadelphia: — 

THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE PRESENT 
POSITION OF EUROPE, AND ITS PROBABLE CON¬ 
SEQUENCES TO THE UNITED STATES. By Francis 
J. Grand. Any one who desires to have, in a clear and 
suecinct form, a summary of the political history of 
Europe since the fall of the first Napoleon, cannot do 
better than to purchase this well-written volume. The 
author is thoroughly informed on the subject upon which 
he writes, and his views are therefore peculiarly deserv¬ 
ing of attention. It is a work for the times, eminently 
sagacious and patriotic, and should he studied hy all 
who are interested in the foreign relations of our country. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, as traced in the Writings of 
Alexander Hamilton and of his Contemporaries. By 
John C. Hamilton. Vol. Y. This volume of Mr. Ham¬ 
ilton’s extensive and documentary history brings the 
subject down to the year 1794. Price $2 50. 

EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 
among the minuter Organs and Forms of Animal Life . 
By Philip Henry Gosse, F. R. S. A valuable and enter¬ 
taining guide to those who propose to enter upon that 
wondrous, beautiful, and interesting field of investigation 
which the microscope has thrown open to us, giving us, 
as it were, an additional world in which to admire the 
mysteries of Creative Wisdom. The style of Mr. Gosse 
is eminently clear, and has all the ease and freedom of 
conversation. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and finely executed, add much to the usefulness and 
interest of the book. Price $1 50. 

MORPHY'S GAMES: A Selection of the lest Games 
played by the distinguished Champion , in Europe and 
America . With Analytical and Critical Notes by J. 
L wenthal. The chess furore which this modern Knight 
of the Chess Board has caused to spread over the coun¬ 
try has created so many amateurs that there is really a 
call for more chess literature than has hitherto appeared. 
This new publication is calculated to meet present wants, 
and will be hailed with satisfaction by every one who 
is, or desires to be, initiated into the intricacies of the 
. game. Price $1 25. 

HERE AND THERE; or, Earth and Heaven Contrasted . 
A small, neat book, peculiarly suited to aid religious 
contemplation. Price 25 cents. 

TIIE NEW NIGHT-CAPS, told to Charley , and BABY 
NIGHT-CAPS. By the author of “Night-Caps,” “Life 
among the Children,” “Aunt Fanny’s Stories,” etc. We 
regret that so many holiday books were received too 
late to notice at the proper time. Among all the books 
for little folks, there are none prettier than the two 
above-named. Their author must be a mother, for she 
knows how to talk to children. Price 50 cents. 

MARTHA’S HOOKS AND EYES. Another pretty juve¬ 
nile book, that parents would do well to look at. 

VOL. LX.— 24 


From HArper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

TIIE DIARY OF A SAMARITAN. By a Member of 
the Howard Association of New Orleans. This is a book 
possessing real merit. Its purpose, says the writer, is 
to show the rise, progress, and workings of the Howard 
and other associations, aud, by detailing the labor of a 
member of one, to epitomize the character of all. Its 
grand object is to inculcate the virtue of charity in its 
fullest sense. Price $1 00. 

SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Character and Con¬ 
duct. By Samuel Smiles, author of “The Life of George 
Stephenson.” A volume valuable for its hints and aids 
towards self-improvement. It is filled with references 
to and sketches of self-made men and women, introduced 
in support of its arguments. Price $1 00. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, from the Discovery of the American Continent 
to the Present Time. By Mary Howitt. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. In two volumes. This author is 
too well known to require any comment upon her capa¬ 
bilities. The work before us bids fair to become what it 
claims to be, a “ popular history,” for it is marked with 
candor and fairness throughout its pages. Price $2 00. 

HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR OF 
RUSSIA. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. Price 
60 cents. 

MISREPRESENTATION: A Novel By Anna H. Dnry, 
author of “Friends and Fortune,” “Eastbury,” etc. A 
pleasing and highly commendable story, belonging to. 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels. Price 50 cents. 

HARRY’S SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. This is a finely 
illustrated little book, combining instruction with amuse¬ 
ment. Price 50 cents. 

* 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbott. This is the second volume of this series of 
children’s stories, containing “Rainbow’s Journey.” 
Price 50 cents. 

From Rcni> & Carleton, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

MOTHER GOOSE FOR GROWN FOLKS: A Christmas 
Reading. Illustrated by Billings. A book with a quaint, 
though perhaps unpromising, title, for those who would 
desire sensible reading. But do not trust to the title. 
Open it, and you will be pleasantly surprised to find the 
venerable matron’s seemingly senseless jingles meta¬ 
morphosed into real gems of wit and wisdom. Price 
75 cents. 

From Ttcknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE; with 
the Story of Iris. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of 
the “Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” Last year, this 
great American humorist gave us the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table;” this year, he has presented us quite 
as companionable a volume, with the above title. Thou¬ 
sands are already familiar with the Professor’s doings 
and sayings through the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Price $1 00. 

SELF-HELP ; with Illustrations of Character and Con¬ 
duct. By Samuel Smiles, author of “The Life of George 
Stevenson.” Price $1 25. 

THE CRUSADES AND THE CRUSADERS. By John 
G. Edgar, author of “Boyhood of Great Men,” “Wars 
of the Roses,” etc. This is intended for the perusal of 
the young, and is well calculated to meet their approval. 
Price 75 cents. 
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ERNEST BRACEBRIDE; or, Schoolboy Days. By W. 

H. G. Kingston. There is not a hoy in the land hut 
would delight in the pages of this well-told and beauti¬ 
fully illustrated narrative. Price 75 cents. 

SEVEN YEARS, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagli, 
author of “Nathalie,” “ Adele,” “Grace Lee,” etc. No. 

I. of Ticknor & Fields’ Library of Select Novels. Price 
50 cents. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

PKENTICEANA; or, Wit and Humor in Paragraph. 
By the Editor of the Louisville Journal. Open this hook 
at any page, and you will not fail to find something to 
laugh at. Many witty paragraphs, which have floated 
unclaimed in the newspapers, we discover here, and ac¬ 
credit to their author. Price $1 00. 

HOW COULD HE HELP IT? or, the Heart Triumphant. 
By A. S. Roe, author of “I’ve been Thinking,” “A Long 
Look Ahead,” etc. This author’s works have reached 
an immense sale in England, and in this country he is 
far from being unknown. This, his last volume, which 
is set down as his best, is true to nature and full of 
touching interest. Price $1 25. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia: — 

THE WIFE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. By the 
author of “Grace Hamilton’s School-Days,” “Heart’s 
♦Ease iu the House,” etc. The tone of this is most ele¬ 
vated and pure. The story will enchant and touch the 
hearts of all. It is a tale of the trials of many women, 
and its perusal may encourage them to follow the ex¬ 
ample of its heroine, in her patience and faithfulness to 
her husband in adversity and neglect, until, perchance, 
they shall obtain a triumph like hers. It is printed on 
tinted and hot-pressed paper, and the bindiug is exceed¬ 
ingly elegant. Price $1 00. 

THE OLD BATTLE-GROUND. By J. T. Trowbridge, 
author of “Father Brighthopes,” “Neighbor Jack- 
wood,” etc. THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob 
Abbott. THE OAKLAND STORIES. By George B. 
Taylor. Three very neat volumes, designed for holiday 
presents. 

m ^mr> 

From Leonard Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, NORTH 
BRITISH, and WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, and BLACK¬ 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE. Whoever wishes to obtain a 
thorough idea of the state of Literature, Art, Science, 
and Society in Europe, and possess a library instructive 
and interesting in the highest degree, and at the least 
cost, should subscribe for the above fire periodicals. 
Then, if a married man , let him add the Lady’s Book, 
and his library will be complete. 

From T. O. H. P. Burnham, Boston, through Lindsay 
& Blakiston, Philadelphia:— 

APELLES AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES: A Novel. 
By the author of “Ernest Carroll.” The author tells 
us that he has endeavored to unite the broken links of 
a chain of brilliant events, so as to present to the reader 
a series of pictures of the arts and artists of ancient 
Greece. Those, he says, who think his work unworthy 
the name of “a novel” can call it a “web of Grecian 
yarns.” Price $1 00. 

STORIES OF HENRY AND HENRIETTA. Translated 
from the French of Abel Dufresne. By H. B. A. With 
illustrations from designs by Billings. 


From J, E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: A Romance. This mmht be 
called a prose poem, it revels to such a degree in the 
imaginative. It paints surpassing pictures of beauty, 
and portrays equally well scenes of mystic terror. Price 
$1 00 . 

FAIRY DREAMS: or, Wanderings in Elf-Land. By 
Jane G. Austin. With illustrations by Hammat Billings. 
A prettily bound and nicely written little book. 

From Crosby, Nichols, & Co., Boston, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE WHITE HILLS: Their Legends, Landscape , and 
Poetry. By Thomas Starr King. With sixty illustra¬ 
tions, engraved by Andrew, from Drawings by Whee- 
lock. This is an exquisitely gotten up volume, creditable 
in the highest degree alike to the art, literature, and 
mechanical skill of our country. The illustrations are 
among the fiuest specimens of wood engraving we have 
ever seen executed by American artists. The lifelike 
descriptions, the gems of poetry, and the rare legendary 
and historic lore which form the contents of the volume, 
are arranged by a skilful hand. In brief, the book is 
emineutly worthy the subject of which it treats. Price 
$7 00 . 

From Carter & Brothers, Boston:— 

KATE AND EFFIE; or, Prevarication. By Margaret 
Douglas Pinchard. This is a book for the young, show¬ 
ing the inestimable value of truth. We heartily recom¬ 
mend it, for we are sure it will improve as well as please 
those who read it. It is unusually interesting. 

THE THREE WAKINGS. With Hymns and Songs. 
By the author of “The Voice of Christian Life in Song.” 
A collection of original poems, full of divine and elevated 
thoughts, beautifully and strikingly expressed. Some 
of the poems are exceedingly beautiful, and all are 
good. 

THE COTTAGE AND ITS VISITOR. By the author 
of “Ministering Children,” etc. This is an interesting 
and useful book, containing sketches of the poor, and 
showing how much good true sympathy and right con¬ 
sideration for them can do in wiuning them to consider 
their eternal interests. What renders it peculiarly valu¬ 
able is that all the incidents related in it are strictly 
true, aud the characters are drawn from life. 

LITTLE WILLIE and UNICA. We are sure that these 
stories cannot fail to please the children, for whom they 
are written. They are full of interesting incident, and 
the moral is uuexceptiouable. 

FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY. A beautiful story, 
showing the power of faith and love to subdue the 
hardest hearts. It is written for the young, aud is a 
book that will be a benefit to them, as well as a pastime. 

BROOK FARM: The Amusing and Memorable of Ame¬ 
rican Country Life. This little book is the work of an 
Englishman, who came to this country in his boyhood, 
with his family, and spent some years on a farm in New 
York. It is written in a very lively and agreeable man¬ 
ner, and will be especially interesting to boys. 

HASTE TO THE RESCUE ; or, Work while it is Day. 

By Mrs. Charles W.-. We have here another proof 

of how much good can be accomplished by faithful efforts 
made in the spirit of humility and love, to influence for 
all time and eternity the hearts of the most hardened 
and seemingly indifferent among the lower classes. The 
writer is a lady, and she gives a most touching account 
of her labors and their glorious results among the work¬ 
ing men of her town. 
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Among the late publications of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Sunday-School Union, we find 

SOPHIE KRANTZ. By Surrey Keene — a nom de 
plume, we are sure, and assumed by the best writer for 
children that has appeared this year. “Sophie Krantz” 
has every element of a successful child’s story—natural¬ 
ness, exceeding grace, simplicity, plenty of incident, 
fascinating description, and wise teaching of “th^ best 
wisdom.” 

THE ONE MOTIVE, an English republication designed 
chiefly for those to whom the care of teaching is intrusted, 
is an earnest story of solemn self-consecration and ever- 
fervent striving to do the Master’s work faithfully, sup¬ 
ported by the “one motive”—“Do all to the glory of 
God.” EveVy Sunday-school and parish teacher must 
be quickened and helped by its perusal. 

THE FIRST AND LAST JOURNEY. The scene is laid 
in England, and the beautiful example it sets forth of 
“the early called,” and the value, the necessity of early 
systematic training in God’s service, are well and 
strongly defined. It is a matter too often put aside for 
a more convenient season, until the weeds and tares 
are full grown in the garden of the soul, and the enemy 
gathers the harvest. 

CORALIE AND ROSALIE are twin sisters, who are 
strongly impressed with the desire to do something for 
the poor, the ignorant, and the sorrowful, even if it is 
a child’s effort, not waiting until they are old enough to 
accomplish more. Rosalie’s illness is a lesson of the 
blessings that come through chastisements borne with 
patient sweetness. It is by the author of “The Mouse 
in the Pantry,” an excellent little volume, published a 
year since. 


(Soiuj’s %xwx-€\m. 


Godey for March. —“The Child’s Gift.” If a more 
beautiful plate than this has ever been published in an 
American magazine, we would like the fact to be men¬ 
tioned. We pride ourselves upon our steel plates, as we 
know that they have never been excelled either in de¬ 
sign or execution. We are also pretty proud of our lite¬ 
rature ; but we present monthly evidence upon both 
subjects, and therefore it is not necessary for us to 
comment. The fashions in this number are brought 
down to the time of going to press. 

Our fashion-plate contains four figures. We also give 
a plate of Lingerie, showing how the articles may be 
trimmed. Of course, the color must be at the pleasure 
of the maker; whichever best suits the complexion is to 
be selected. 

Impostor. —A woman calling herself 0. A. Norton, 
although she may use other aliases, is travelling in the 
West, getting subscribers to the Lady’s Book. She pro¬ 
fesses to be a mute, but we are informed that this is also 
an imposition. This woman has no authority from us 
for procuring subscribers. She of course takes sub¬ 
scribers at a low figure. In one receipt sent to us, the 
amount received by her for a year’s subscription was 
$1 75. This alone ought to convince persons that she 
is an impostor. 

Will ladies please be particular and put the prefix 
Mrs. or Miss to their names ? We sometimes address 
them as esquires, and some do not like the title. 


The Lady’s Book as an Agricultural Society Pre¬ 
mium. —Several societies this season have again availed 
themselves of the Book as a premium, and very hand¬ 
some letters have we received from them on the subject. 
Among others that occur to our recollection are the 
following: Orange Co., N. Y., Agricultural Society; 
Madison Co., Ohio, Agricultural Society; The Clement 
Co. Agricultural Society, of Ohio ; Franklin Co. Agricul¬ 
tural Society, of Ohio; The West Chester Agricultural 
Society, of Pa.; and several others that we neglected to 
make a note of. We return our thanks to the gentle¬ 
manly Secretaries and Treasurers, and to the Societies 
themselves for offering the Book as a premium. 


“Boswell’s Introduction to the Literary Club” 
(see engraving, first page) illustrates an amusing passage 
—amusing for the gravity with which it is spoken of by 
one of the principal actors—in the lives of Dr. Johnson 
and his obsequious biographer. The story is thus told 
by Boswell, in his “Life:”— 

“ On Friday, April 30, I dined with him (Dr. Johnson) 
at Mr. Beauclerk’s, where were Lord Charlemont, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and some members of the Literary 
Club, whom he had obligingly invited to meet me, as I 
was this evening to be balloted for as candidate for ad¬ 
mission into that distinguished society. Johnson did 
me the honor to propose me, and Beauclerk was very 
zealous for me. . . . The gentlemen went away to their 
club, and I was left at Beauclerk’s till the fate of my 
election should be announced to me. I sat in a state of 
anxiety which even the charming conversation of Lady 
de Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate. In a short 
time, I received the agreeable intelligence that I was 
chosen. I hastened to the place of meeting, and was 
introduced to such a society as can seldom be found— 
Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the first time, 
and whose splendid talents had long made me ardently 
wish for his acquaintance; Dr. Nugent, Mr. Garrick, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, and 
the company with whom I had dined.” 

The great lexicographer (a good portrait) is represented 
in the act of delivering a “humorous discourse” to his 
elated and bewildered satellite, who listens in formal 
attitude of submission and admiration. Of the remaining* 
portraits, we may indicate Edmund Burke, on the ex¬ 
treme left ; next him, sitting at the table, Goldsmith ; 
Garrick behind the table; and Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
the right, at the end of the table, with his ear-trumpet 
in hand. The general scheme of the picture—consider¬ 
ing how difficult it is to make a successful composition 
of portraits—is highly creditable. 

“Home Recreations.” —Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., 
Boston, have published a valuable book with this title, 
in their handsome style, containing one hundred tab¬ 
leaux, with directions for dress, and general suggestions, 
arrangement of stage scenery, etc. etc. It will be a very 
pleasant book for every family. Price $1. Sold by all 
booksellers, or sent by mail. 


Tight Sleeves. —Ladies may as well make up their 
minds to it—to tight sleeves they must come at last, and 
crinoline is going out. At a party in New York lately, 
we saw several ladies who had abandoned it; but they 
certainly looked singular. 


See top of first page of cover for the amount of postage 
on the Lady’s Book 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Under this head we have occasionally given some 
remarks on the cultivation of flowers, with lists of the 
most desirable varieties for general cultivation. We 
are happy to state that they have been most favorably 
received. Letters of inquiry and orders have been re¬ 
ceived from all parts of our widely-extended country, 
which have been answered aud filled, we trust, to the 
entire satisfaction of our friends. The following extract 
from a letter recently received from a lady in Alabama 
is but one of mauy others of a similar import which we 
have received:— 

“ Although it is one of our dreary December days, and 
raining dismally out of doors, still it is like spriug-time 
in my room, with my birds and flowers, with which I 
have my wiudows crowded. I mention this to assure 
you that I do really feel grateful to you as being the 
means by which I can have my passionate admiration 
for such things gratified. ” 

Spring-time is again approaching, and every one who 
has a few feet of ground feels desirous of beautifying 
and adorning it with some of nature’s loveliest produc¬ 
tions. For the information of all such, as well as to an¬ 
swer the numerous iuquiries on this subject, we herewith 
append a list, with prices, of such plants as may be re¬ 
commended, beginuing with the “Queen of Flowers,” 
the Rose. 

“And first of all the rose, because its breath 
Is rich beyond the rest; and when it dies, 

It doth bequeath a charm to sweeten death.” 

The rose will succeed well in any good gardeu soil, 
but, to have them in perfection, it is necessary that the 
soil be well enriched and deeply dug. A strong, rich 
loam, or vegetable mould, with about one-quarter of its 
bulk of well-decomposed stable manure, is recommended. 

The Remontant or Hybrid Perpetual Roses combine 
all the fragrance of the common garden rose with ever- 
blooming qualities. The following are recommended: 
Baron Prevost , Caroline de San sal, Chateaubriand , La 
Reins , Lord Raglan , Madam Laffay, Jules Margottin , 
Louise Peronney , Souvenir de Levison Gower , Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

The Bengal, or Daily Roses are ever-blooming. We 
give two varieties — Eugene Beauharnois and Louis 
Philip. 

The Tea-Scented Roses are especial favorites, not 
only for their exquisite fragrance, but delicate coloring 
and free blooming properties. The following are desir¬ 
able ; Arnabalis, Bougere, Cels, Devoniensis, Madam Bra- 
ray, Laurette, Safrano. 

The Bourbon Rose. —This class has become one of the 
most popular, and contains many beautiful varieties ; all 
are ever-blooming. We give Hermosa, Empress Eugenia, 
Souvenir de la. Malrnaison, Souvenir d''Anselme. 

Among the Noisette or Cluster-Flowering Roses 
are Ftllenberg, La Pad ole, Walter Scott, Woodland Mar¬ 
garet. The two last are climbing varieties. 

For Running Roses of strong growth we recommend 
the Prairie Queen and Greville, or Seven Sisters. 

Among the Moss Roses, the Bourbon, or Princess Ade¬ 
laide, is desirable for its free-blooming qualities. 

The above list contains thirty varieties, which will be 
furnished, carefully packed, for $10 00. Iu case other 
varieties may be desired, they may be substituted for 
any of the above, from a large stock of the best and 
newest varieties. 

We shall next take the Verbena, as being indispens¬ 
able iu the smallest collection. Some of the uew varieties 


are really superb. We offer the following as being among 
the best for fine form, distinct colors, and free-blooming 
qualities; Beauty of Castile, Cynthia, Celestial, Crimson 
Perfection, Imperatrice Elizabeth, Lady Albina Foster, 
Lady Havelock, Rosy Gem, Mrs. McKay, Prince Frederick 
William, Brilliant de Vaise, Leviathan . The above twelve 
cost $1 50. 

The Petuna is also a valuable plant for bedding out, 
blooming the entire summer, and not much affected by 
heat or drought. Amoug the novelties are the double 
varieties, recently introduced, of which the following 
have proved the most distinct and desirable: Madame 
Miellez, white, as large and double as a Camellia; Red 
Cross Banner, purple crimson, extra flue; President, 
deep lilac. The three cost $1 00. Among the single 
varieties, the following three have proved very superior 
—Lilacina Striata, Excelsior, Prince of Wales —and will 
be furnished for 50 cents. 

Auother iudispeusable in making up a bouquet is the 
Heliotrope. They are equally desirable for bedding 
out in the summer, or the hot-house in the winter, beiug 
constantly in bloom, and a great favorite for their sweet 
vanilla-like perfume. The following three distiuct and 
best varieties— Grandijiorum , Gem, Voltairianum —for 
40 cents. 

The Fuchsia, or Lady’s Ear-Drop, has also become a 
general favorite. The varieties of recent introduction 
are a great improvement over the older sorts. Their 
management is quite simple, requiring mainly, in sum¬ 
mer, a protection from the noonday sun. Water and 
syringe freely when iu a growing state. The following 
six uew and distinct varieties— Diadem de Flora, Em- 
pei'or Napoleon, Empress Eugenie, Tristram Shandy , 
Little Treasure, Souvenir de Chiswick —for $1 50. 

The Scarlet Geraniums aud their varieties are also 
desirable and worthy of notice for their brilliant colors 
and continued succession of bloom. The following six 
varieties— Tom Thumb, dwarf, scarlet; Snowball, pure 
white; Kingsbury Pet, salmon; Cerise Unique, cherry; 
Frogmore s Improved, fine scarlet—for $1 00. 

The Hollyhock has receutly assumed quite an im¬ 
portant position in ornamental gardening, from its up¬ 
right growth and showy flowers. It is peculiarly adapted 
for grouping aud background effect. Great improvement 
has also been made within a few years in this old-fash¬ 
ioned aud neglected flower, and it is now classed among 
the “florist’s flowers.” We offer six fine English varieties, 
with names and colors, for $1 50. 

We cannot omit the Phloxes, which stand at the head 
of all hardy herbaceous pereunials. The iucrease of 
new varieties has added largely to their value, by great 
improvements in habits of growth, size and form of 
flowers, and brilliancy and variety of colors. They fill 
up a great blank during the latter part of July, August, 
aud September. They are perfectly hardy, and flourish 
in any soil. Twelve new varieties, with names and 
colors, from a pure white to dark crimson, striped aud 
variegated, for $2 50. 

In a large garden, the Dahlia is also indispensable, 
keeping it gay until late in the autumn. We furuislr one 
dozen select varieties, with names aud colors, for $3 00. 

We have already referred, in a former number, to the 
beautiful varieties of the Pompone, or Daisy Chrysan¬ 
themum, which bloom late in the fall, and come in when 
all the other flowers of the garden have forsaken us. 
They are also desirable for pot culture, making the room 
a conservatory, gay at a season when other flowers are 
scarce. One dozen varieties will cost $2 00. 

We fear that we have already encroached too much on 
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the patience of our readers, but we cannot close without 
referring to a few more desirable and favorite plants, 
such as the Monthly Carnations , three varieties; the 
Double Pinks, “ Laura Wilmer the English Polyanthus; 
the New Variegated-Leaved , Sweet Alyssum; the red and 
white Double Daisies ; the Delphinium formosum , with 
its magnificent spikes of brilliant blue flowers, bloom¬ 
ing the entire summer and autumn, quite an addition to 
our hardy herbaceous plants ; the Delphinium tricolor , 
also quite an acquisition, with its distinctly marked 
three colors, the “red, white, and blue;” and last, 
though, not least, the Dieletrya Spectabilis, with its 
sprays of bright rose-pink blossoms. 

We will close the list with a few Hardy Flowering 
Siirubs —without which no garden can be said to be 
perfect—such as the Deutzia gracilis, with its graceful 
white blossoms, the Spirea reevesii jlora plena, and 
Spirea prunifolia , both with double white flowers— 
these three are much used for planting in cemetery 
lots; the Weigelia rosea and Amabilis variegata; the 
Jasminum nudijlorum, yellow, and the Jasminum offici¬ 
nalis, white ; the Japan and Monthly Honeysuckles; the 
beautiful climbers, Glycene y or Wisteria sinensis, Bigno- 
nia grandiflora, Carolina Jasmine, and Clematis jiamula, 
or Virgin's Bower . All the above-mentioned will be 
supplied at 25 cents each. 

We have now enumerated over one hundred and 
twenty-five plants, quite sufficient to stock a garden of 
moderate size, which will be furnished, carefully packed 
and boxed, and forwarded as per instructions, for $30 00, 
or any portion of the list at the prices specified. With 
the above and a dollar package of flower-seeds —for which 
we refer to former numbers of the Lady’s Book—you can 
have flowers from January to December. 

H. A. DKEER, Seedsman and Florist, 

327 Chestnut Street , Philadelphia . 


In a Predicament. —Our whole edition was exhausted 
last month, notwithstanding we had published an im¬ 
mense edition; but we set to work, and, with willing 
hearts and the aid of gas and steam, w r e were ready in a 
few days for the increased and immense demand, and we 
are now able to furnish any number of copies from 
January. 

We have received from Messrs. Byram‘& Co., 112 South 
Third Street, a beautiful picture of the Capitol of the 
United States as it now is, with all the improvements. 
It is printed in colors, and is a splendid specimen of the 
art. Everybody ought to have a copy of it. 

Dr. John S. Wilson’s celebrated “Woman’s Book of 
Health” will soon be published by Messrs. J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., of this city. We predict an immense sale 
for it. 

y _ 

A Young Lady desires a situation as governess in a 
family, or teacher of music in a school. She is com¬ 
petent to teach the usual English branches and give 
instructions upon the piano. Testimonials shown if 
desired. Southern States preferred. Address Teacher, 
Box 53, Milton, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


Subscribers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon¬ 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
have nothing to do with it. 

24* 


A few more Complimentary Letters.— 

I have been a subscriber for eight years, and the longer 
I take the Book the better I like it. I think it really tho 
most beautiful and useful monthly now in circulation, 
and one I can recommend with confidence to every 
Christian lady, I know of no magazine more elevated 
in its character, and none that I think so well adapted 
to the wants of every lady. The style, beauties, and 
moral tone of the Book will gain the admiration and 
good wishes of every one desirous to cultivate correct 
deportment. U., Cal. 

$50 club. 

It is now twenty-eight or twenty-nine years since I 
first took the Lady’s Book, and I believe it has been 
going on from better to better during that time, and 
now, at its club price, every family in the Union ought 
to have it. My wife considers it indispensable, and 
really consults it oftener than any book, the Bible and 
prayer-book excepted. H., N. C. 

A large club. 

As nearly everything seems to have been said that can 
be said in favor of your excellent magazine, I do not 
know that I can better express my approval of it than 
by sending you the following club, and wishing you 
and all who have contributed to make it what it is—the 
best Lady’s Book in the world—a hearty God speed, and 
that you may be spared for many years to come to send 
to us this delightful messenger of entertaining wisdom. 

E., III. 

We Texan ladies find your Book indispensable to every 
branch of work—from the kitchen to the parlor, from 
babyhood to old age. M., Texo.s. 

Mr. Godey: I cannot close this without congratulating 
you upon the merits of your Book. It has more than 
met our expectations. My subscribers cannot do with¬ 
out it; they say, as I do, it is a household necessity. 
May you long live to gladden the hearts and homes of 
many thousands. B., 111. 

Club of $17. 

I have been taking your Book but one year, and am 
at such a loss that I am determined not to be without it 
again. Your Book has the preference of all other maga¬ 
zines that come to our office. R., Ky. 

$20 club. 

It is useless for me to say anything in regard to the 
merits of your Lady’s Book, for it is everywhere pro¬ 
nounced the best in the world. I have received all my 
Books, and was delighted, and return sincere thanks 
for the pleasure they afforded. I wish that you may 
have much pleasure and happiness, and that the number 
of your subscribers may be increased threefold. 

T., Tenn. 

The Usefulness of the Lady’s Book.—A lady writes 
us from Tennessee as follows:— 

“I took a $10 premium, at the Nashville fair, for a 
scarf embroidered in silk, the pattern of which was 
taken from the Lady’s Book two years ago. I also got 
an $8 gold thimble premium for an infant’s dress worked 
on muslin, at Hopkinsville, Kentucky ; the pattern was 
taken from the Lady’s Book. The same dress also took 
a premium at Nashville. I have knit myself a pair of 
sleeves from the pattern in the January number of this 
year. Not having any bone needles, my kind husband 
procured some willow twigs, and made me two willow 
knitting-needles, and I am very proud of my sleeves.” 


Don’t trust to the sealing matter of an envelope. 
When you remit money, always use a wafer in addition. 
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PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE THE STUDY OF 

MUSIC. 

PIANOS FOR $150. 

The unprecedented demand for tlxe new piano made 
by Boardman, Gray, & Co., ot Albany, N. Y., and the 
universal satisfaction given by them, have induced the 
manufacturers to produce six and a half and seven octave 
piauos on the same plan, so that they are now prepared 
to meet the wants of all classes, and can furnish tlieir 
“Young America,” or small pianos of six, six and a 
half, or seven octaves, or their regular styles at prices to 
meet the times. 

They have already sent their “Young America” pianos 
into every State in the Union, both the Canadas, several 
of the Territories, Sandwich Islands, etc. 

We have room for only a few extracts from letters re¬ 
ceived by the makers relative to the satisfaction given 
by these pianos. 

Judson Female Institute. 

Marion, Ala., Dec. 15, 1859. 
Messrs. Boardman, Gray, & Co., Albany, IN'. Y. 

Bear Sirs : The pianos shipped to us have come safely 
to hand, and when unpacked were perfectly in tune with 
each other, notwithstanding the long journey and the 
rough handling they may have received. They are 
beautiful in appearance, and we look for good work 
from them. Of their durability we shall be able to speak 
at the close of the session in July prox. ; at present, we 
can only add, that should their durability correspond 
with their apparent adaptation in other respects, they 
must supersede all others in schools generally. 

Very respectfully, yours, Noah K. Davis. 
Samuel I. C. Svvezey, Se&y. 

Farmville Female Seminary. 

Farmville, Va., Nov. 29, 1859. 
Messrs. Boardman, Gray, & Co. 

Gentlemen : The new piano “ Young America” reached 
me in perfect order; it far surpasses my expectations, 
and more tliau answers to your description of it, and is 
perfectly adapted to the purpose designed. It is all I 
<7>uld ask in a piano, both as to appearance and tone. 
Hopiug your success will be commensurate with your 
enterprise and merits, I remain, Yours truly, 

Geo. La Monte, Principal. 

Charleston, S. C., Dec. 7, 1S59. 
Messrs. Boardman, Gray, & Co. 

Gentlemen : Will you be kind enough to send me as 
early as possible another of your “ School Pianos.” The 
one received last month gives great satisfaction, and I 
have little doubt but that our Board will order several 
more early in the coming year. Inclosed, please tiud 
draft, etc. Very respectfully, yours, 

E. Montague Grimke, 
Secretary Commissioners Free Schools. 

Ripley, Miss., Nov. 27, 1859. 

I am more and more pleased with the piano you last 
sent. [School $125 piano.] The tone is so sweet, etc. 

Mrs. Mary J. Buchanan. 

Edgefield, Miss., A T ou 25, 1859. 

I gave a music teacher your name, and after showing 
him iny piano [a School $125 one] he was well pleased, 
and said he would rather have it than any $400 piano he 
knew; it exactly suited his taste, I see none but what 
admire it in sweetness of tone. I could have sold it for 
$200 several times, etc. Yours truly, Wm. Knox. 

Granville, Putnam Co., Ill., Dec. 23, 1859. 

Am happy to inform you that I have the finest instru¬ 
ment in town. [A Cottage $150.] 

The x>iauo you sent to St. Louis is said to be, by the 
best musicians in the city, one of the finest instruments 
they ever touched. [One of B., G., & Co.’s 7 octaves.] 

Respectfully yours, Isaac Wing. 

Washington, Fazewell Co., Ill., Dec. 16, 1859, 

All are highly pleased with the piano. [Cottage, $150.] 
Its tone and style are especially praised ; it stands in 
other respects A No. 1 of all the pianos in town, and 
there are some here that cost as high as $600. 

Truly yours, Wm. D. Palmer. 

Chicago, Dec. 14, 1859. 

The School pianos [$125] have arrived, and give good 
satisfaction. Yours tiuly, Root & Cady. 


DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 

Red is a warm color, and throws a tone of warmth on 
all within its influence ; it, however, requires a great 
deal of management, and regulation by other colors. 
Combined with yellow, its effects become warmer; with 
blue they are cool and subdued. Russet, which includes 
two shades of red, is a very useful neutral tint, making 
an excellent shade or set-off for cool colors. Pure red, 
and its various hues of scarlet, are too violent and ob¬ 
trusive to be used in large masses, either in decoration 
or in any general arrangement of colors upon a piece of 
manufacture, unless under very peculiar circumstances. 
It forms, however, like orange, an excellent leading 
color or key-note. On all such occasions its contrasting 
color, green, ought to be neutralized by being brought 
in tone towards olive ; lighter green, if employed at all, 
ought to be used in very small quantities. The tertiaries 
ought generally to be those in which red predominates, 
and blue subordinate to yellow, and these relieved by 
deep, rich tones of green. A small proportion of gold 
color adds brilliancy and effect to arrangements of this 
description. Of all the hues of red, crimson is the most 
beautiful and useful. It is cool and mellow, and forms 
one of the best back-grounds on which to hang pictures; 
hut care should be taken to have it of the proper depth 
and hue, as much that is called crimson is not truly so. 
Citron green is the best relief for it. 

Purple is classed among the cool colors ; it is pleasing 
and agreeable, and admits of a variety of combinations. 
But, with respect to cool colors generally, it should he 
borne in mind that the effect they produce is materially 
altered when seen by the light of candles or gas. For 
while artificial light enlivens warm colors, it deadens 
cool ones. The reason is that the color of the flame is of 
a deep yellow, which being the contrast to the blues and 
some other cool colors, it neutralizes them and dimin¬ 
ishes their brilliancy. It should ever be borne in mind 
that “warm colors are naturally allied to light, and 
cool colors to shade,” 

The principle may perhaps be better understood from 
the following illustration: A rich hue of green upon the 
walls of a drawing-room, accompanied by cream color, 
French white, and gilding, in the cornice, ceiling, and 
wood-work, with damask hangings of giraffe and gold 
color, and a suitable carpet never fails to produce a 
pleasing and splendid effect in any light. When this 
arrangement is inverted, that is, when the hangings and 
cliair seats are green, and the walls of a warm tone, the 
effect is equally beautiful by daylight; but in artificial 
light it is injured by the green being neutralized, and 
the warm tone on the wall rendered more effective, thus 
making that which is principal in the arrangement, and 
of the smallest quantity, recede, while that which ought 
to retire and be subordinate is brought forward. This 
applies to all other colors einjiloyed in decoration, ac¬ 
cording to tlieir relative powers of reflecting or absorb¬ 
ing such kinds of light. 

In addition to the question of taste, there is one of an 
economical nature ; and that is the use to which a room 
is to be put. If it be already overcrowded with furni¬ 
ture, or if it be the common family room where the 
children pass most of tlieir time, it would be a mistake 
to trim the windows with a large mass of hangings. In 
some houses we have seen the lower part of the curtains 
covered with holland bags, but we think that this is not 
so good a plan as having no curtains at all. The aim 
should be to have that which is most suitable in all re¬ 
spects—not to shut out too much light nor to hinder 
ventilation. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

Tableaux Vivants, or, in plain English, Tableaux, 
are now all the rage. We give an illustration of how 
the characters are to stand. It is called 

MISCHIEF IN SCHOOL. 

For this tableau the stage should be furnished with 
desks, benches, etc., to resemble a school as nearly as 
possible. A blackboard is hung at the back of the stage, 
in centre, and a boy stands on a stool before it, sketching 
a ridiculous caricature of the master. Three or four 
others stand around him, in school-boy position, watch¬ 


ing the progress of the drawing. A desk is placed at 
right of stage, at which a boy sits, pretending to study, 

i 

but with his eyes fixed on the door, left, where the mas¬ 
ter is seen entering with a long rod in his hand, and a 
grim smile on his face. Two boys are in the act of scuf¬ 
fling at the left of stage, concealed from the master by 
the door. Another stands on a table, near the desk, 
right, with the dunce’s cap on his head. Three others 
are playing marbles near the group, centre. The dia¬ 
gram will explain the positions. 

Some of the boys may be eating apples, cakes, etc., 
and a variety of books, maps, inkstands, rulers, and other 




1. Boy at blackboard. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Boys looking on 

6. Boy at desk, pretending to 

study. 

7. Table, with boy in dunce’s 

cap. 

8. 9, 10, Boys playing marbles. 

11. Boys scuffling. 

12. Door, with master entering. 


FRONT OF STAGE. 

school-furniture should be scattered about here and 
there. As the interest of the scene depends entirely 
upon the surprise, but little attention need be paid to 
the effects of light and shade, etc., the main object being 
to have all the groups in plain sight, and naturally ar¬ 
ranged. 

We have copied the above by the permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald, and we recom¬ 
mend the book from which we have taken it to the 
attention of everybody. It is entitled “The Sociable; 
or, liK)l Home Amusements.” It is worth double the 
price that is asked for it, and that is only $1. To fami¬ 
lies disposed to get up tableaux, charades, etc., or to 
schools, it would be invaluable. 


A Valuable Book for Ladies—Art Recreations. — A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leatlier-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting. Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 


information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


We have nothing to do with the fashion department; 
that department is under the sole control of the fashion 
editor, and for her emolument. We cannot, therefore, 
“throw in a fashion or two,” no matter what the argu¬ 
ment may he that we can do so. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the dash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return post-age. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

» 

T. W. P.—Sent tassels for smoking-caps, Dec’r 16th. 
Mrs. M. B.—Sent worsted, canvas, &c. 16th. 

Mrs. J. W. M.—Sent silk 19th. 

Mrs. A. II. J.—Sent pattern infant’s cloak 19th. 

L.—Never saw an article of the kind that was worth 
one cent. 

E. E. F.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 21st. 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent sleeve patterns 22d. 

Mrs. M. G. D. F.—Sent patterns and floss silk 22d. 

Mrs. M. A. F.—Sent patterns 22d. 

Mrs. A. E. R.—Sent infant's shoes 24th. 

S. J. II.—Sent patterns 29tli. 

Mrs. C. N. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 29th. 

Mrs. M. A. F.—Sent patterns and needles 29th. 

Mrs. C. II. S.—Sent merino 29th. 
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Miss J. T. 11.—Sent alphabet pattern 30th. 

L. G, F.—Sent lace edging and collar 30th. 

Mrs. M. J. B —Sent purse twist and steel beads 30th. 

B. It. McC.—Sent hair breastpin 30th. 

C. D. B.—Sent worsted 30th. 

L. C. M.—Sent colored embroidery cotton 30th. 

M. J. T. —Sent pattern infant’s cloak, &c. 31st. 

Mrs. E. S. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and shirt 
collar 31st. 

Mrs. A. R. 0.—Sent girl’s cloak 31st. 

Mrs. E. Y. A.—Sent patterns for dresses, sleeves, &c. 
31st. 

Mrs. L. B. S.—Sent package 31st. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, January 3d. 

S. Y. B.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s express 
3d. 

F. H.—Sent hood pattern nth. 

Miss L. B. T.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, 5th. 

C. B.—Sent hair breastpin 5th. 

Miss M. A. W.—Sent hair necklace 5th. 

Mrs, B. M.—Sent hair bracelet 6th. 

Mrs. I. A. C.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

Miss A. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 7th. 

Miss S. M. D.—Sent liair ring 11th. 

Miss M. D.—Sent extension skirt by Adams’s express 
11th. 

Mrs. S. A. H.—Sent jacket pattern, bone needles, &c. 
11th. 

Mrs. J. M. B.—Sent paper for paper flowers 12th. 

S. H. S. Please send a stamp for answer. 

Mrs. D. H. Van B.—Sent silk tassel for cloak 14th, 
Miss C, J. H.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Mrs. D. H. N,—Sent hair ring 16ih. 

Bliss L. O. G.—Sent hair pin and ear-rings 16th. 

M. G, W.—Sent crewel 16th. 

L. B.—Sent dress, &c. by Adams’s express 16th. 

W. G. A.—Sent dress, &c. by Adams's express 17th. 

A. D. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe 17th. 



Gold , Tin, Antimony, Bismuth . 

MATERIALS AND APPLIANCES REQUIRED. 

317. Gold-leaf; nitric and hydrochloric acids; bleach- 
iug powder; mixture of common salt and oxide of man¬ 
ganese, equal parts (weight) ; antimony ; bismuth ; tin 
(foil) ; solutions of protosulphate of iron, protochloride 
of tin, oxalic acid ; ether, etc. 

318. Gold is a very interesting metal, not only as re¬ 
gards its value, but because of its chemical relations. 
Let us proceed to investigate it. 

319. Take a little gold-leaf on the end of a glass rod, 
and, dipping it into sulphuric acid, remark that no solu¬ 
tion, even on the application of heat, takes place. Re¬ 
peat the experiment with nitric, also with hydrochloric 
acid, under similar conditions, and again remark the 
absence of all solution, if, under the treatment indicated, 
the gold dissolves, we may be assured that the acid em¬ 
ployed is not pure. In this respect, it differs from every 
metal which has hitherto come under our notice. 

320. Mix in a test-tube a little nitric with hydrochloric 
acid, and now remark how readily the leaf dissolves. 
Add more and still more gold-leaf, until solution ceases; 


then put the solution into an evaporating-dish, and 
cautiously apply a very gentle heat, by holding the dish 
some distance over the flame of a candle or a small 
spirit-lamp flame. Evaporate nearly to dryness, but 
not quite ; redissolve in distilled water, and call the 
solution chloride of gold, for, in point of fact, the mix¬ 
ture of nitric and hydrochloric acid employed, and 
termed aqua regia, because of its gold-dissolving pro¬ 
perty, acts by virtue of chlorine evolved — that gas 
which you have already developed (92), by adding an 
acid to bleaching powder, and which, when developed, 
may be absorbed in water, like hydrosulphuric acid, is 
dissolved—by aid of agitation. A more usual means of 
developing chlorine we shall mention presently ; mean¬ 
time, recognize the identity by smell and tests of chlorine 
produced by adding oil of vitrol to bleaching powder, 
and by mixing nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

321. The usual way of generating chlorine consists in 
distilling a mixture of equal parts of black oxide of 
manganese and chloride of sodium (common salt) with 
sufficient oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) to make it into a 
pasty mass. The flask and bent tube indicated in 115 
may be used. Into it the oxide of manganese and salt 
should be put first, then the necessary amount of oil of 
vitriol poured on, and incorporated by shaking, the cork 
with tube inserted, and the operation of distillation pro¬ 
ceeded with. Chlorine may be collected over water like 
hydrogen, although if agitated with water it is absorbed, 
constituting an aqueous solution of chlorine. For the 
purpose of generating a little of this solution, insert a 
large-mouthed two-ounce bottle filled with water over a 
surface of water as directed for hydrogen (253), then pass 
chlorine into it to the extent of about two-thirds, and, 
closing the mouth of the bottle with a fiat glass plate or 
valve (256), but not with the bottle’s own stopper, re¬ 
move the bottle, plate, and all, and agitate well its con¬ 
tents. By this means a solution of chlorine in water 
will be formed capable of dissolving gold. 

322. Test a portion of the nitro-hydrochloric solution 
of gold with hydrosulphuric acid solution, and remark 
the effect. 

323. Pour into another portion of the solution some 
oxalic acid, and, allowing the mixture to remain at rest, 
remark the precipitate which results. 

324. Pour into another portion of the solution some 
protochloride of tin (205), and observe the purple-colored 
precipitate which falls. It is called the purple powder 
of Cassius, and is employed in porcelain painting and 
enamelling. The composition of this purple powder of 
Cassius is not quite determined, but metallic gold in a 
finely-divided state is known to be its chief constituent. 

325. Into a third portion of chloride of gold pour some 
solution of green vitriol (protosulphate of iron). The 
precipitate which now falls is metallic gold in an inti¬ 
mate state of division. Wash it well by the addition of 
pure water, add mercury, and convert the gold into an 
amalgam (146); expose this amalgam to heat in a tobacco- 
pipe, and metallic gold will result. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible, however, to reduce the gold thus developed into a 
bead by the aid of a common grate-fire; moreover, the 
amount we have supposed you to operate on would have 
been too small. 

326. Put another portion of the solution of gold into a 
test-tube; add ether, agitate, and allow the mixture to 
stand at rest. Presently, the ether will be seen to rise 
to the surface, carrying with it the major portion of the 
chloride of gold, and thus furnishing a very ready and 
very elegant means of determining the presence of the 
metal. Decant this ethereal solution, and dip into it a 
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bright, smooth steel blade—a penknife, for example. 
Remove the blade, and allow the ether to evaporate, 
when a coating of gold will have been deposited ou the 
steel. This solution of chloride of gold in ether con¬ 
stituted the aurum potabile of the alchemists, by the ad¬ 
ministration of which as a medicine they hoped to impart 
to the human constitution the durable, unchanging pro¬ 
perty of gold. v 

327. The tests for gold might be considerably extended; 
but the preceding will be sufficient to distinguish it from 
all other metals, from which it may be separated, if mere 
demonstration of its presence be required, by means of 
ether, and, as a quantitative result, by means of oxalic 
acid or protosulphate of iron. 


Ctntn-CaMe ®0$sijr. 


SOWING SORROW. 

Evert one in this country aspires to being, not only 
as good, but better than his neighbors. When we say 
every one, we mean the generality of people, the majo¬ 
rity. It is not confined to towns, where those who serve 
at the counter to-day plan that their children may roll 
to the shops they purchase at in a carriage, and in their 
turn patronize; nor to the country, where the mechanic 
would have his daughter marry the shopkeeper’s son, 
and the shopkeeper would train the youth in question 
to aspire to the lawyer’s daughter, and the lawyer seeks 
an alliance with the ex-Congressman’s family. Educa¬ 
tion takes its color from these apsiratious, and the dam¬ 
sels of the household are taught, like the worthy Brag- 
well’s girls, in Hannah Moore’s admirable story, to do 
everything but keep the house, assist and respect their 
mother, and wait on or nurse their father. We do not 
mind hard work—not we. Like Mrs. Brag well, we are 
content to burn our faces over the kitchen fire, in the 
hope that our children shall never put hands to pie¬ 
crust. Fathers can rise up early and eat the bread of 
carefulness cheerfully, to keep their sons from the neces¬ 
sity of so doing; but is it real kindness to them? We 
think not. We think it is “sowing sorrow,” rather 
than happiness. William Colbert, ever sensible, has a 
most admirable paragraph on this point: — 

“You should bear constantly in mind, that nine-tenths 
of us are, from the very nature and necessities of the 
world, born to gain our livelihood by the sweat of the 
brow. What reason, then, have we to presume that our 
children are not to do the same ? The path upwards is 
steep and long. Industry, care, skill, excellence in the 
parent lay the foundation of a rise under more favorable 
circumstances for the children. The children of these 
take another rise, and, by and by, the descendants of the 
peasant laborer become gentlemen. This is the natural 
progress. It is by attempting to reach to the top at a 
single leap that so much misery is produced in the world. 
The education which is recommended consists iu bring¬ 
ing children up to labor with steadiness, with care, and 
with skill; to show them how to do as many useful things 
as possible ; to teach them to do all in the best manner; 
to set them an example of industry, sobriety, cleanli¬ 
ness, and neatness ; to make all these habitual to them, 
so that they shall never be liable to fall into the con¬ 
trary ; to let them always see a good living proceeding 
from labor, and thus remove from them the temptation 
to get the goods of others by violent and fraudulent 
means.” 


ISA CRAIG. 

This poetess, who first became famous as the writer of 
“the Burns Prize Poem,” contributes to several of the 
English periodicals, among them the Englishwoman's 
Journal , from which we take the following graceful and 
womanly ballad;— 

THE BALLAD OF THE BRIDES OF QUAIR. 

A stillness crept about the house, 

At eveniall, in noontide glare ; 

Upon the sileut hills looked forth 

The many-windowed House of Quair, 

The peacock on the terrace screamed, 

Browsed on the lawn the timid hare, 

The great trees grew i’ the avenue, 

Calm by the sheltered House of Quair. 

The pool was still; around its brim 
The alders sickened all the air; 

There came no murmur from the streams, 

Though nigh flowed Leithen, Tweed, and Quair, 

The days hold on their wonted pace, 

And men to court and camp repair, 

Their part to fill, of good or ill, 

While women keep the House of Quair. 

And one is clad in widow’s weeds, 

And oue is maidenlike and fair, 

And day b^ day they seek the paths 
About the louely fields of Quair, 

To see the trout leap in the streams, 

The summer clouds reflected there, 

The maiden loves, in happy dreams, 

To haug o‘er silver Tweed and Quair; 

Or oft, in pall-black velvet clad, 

Sat stately iu the oaken chair, 

Like many a dame of her ancient name, 

The Mother of the House of Quair, 

Her daughter broidered by her side, 

With heavy, drooping golden hair, 

And listened to her frequent plaint— 

“ Ill fair the Brides that come to Quair ; 

“For more than one hath lived in piue, 

And more tliau one hath died of care. 

And more than one hath sorely sinned, 

Left lonely in the House of Quair. 

“ Alas ! and ere thy Father died, 

I had not iu his heart a share ; 

And now—may God forfend her ill !— 

Thy brother brings his Bride to Quair!” 

She came ; they kissed her in the hall, 

They kissed her on the winding stair, 

They led her to her chamber high, 

The fairest in the House of Quair. 

They bade her from the window look, 

And mark the scene how passing fair, 

Amoug whose ways the quiet days 
Would linger o’er the Wife of Quair. 

“ ’Tis fair,” she said, on looking forth, 

“But what although ’twere bleak aud bare?* 8 
She looked the love she did not speak, 

And broke the ancient curse on Quair. 

“Where’er he dwells, where’er he goes, 

His dangers and his toils I share!” 

What need be said ? She was not on© 

Of the ill-fated Brides of Quair 1 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. What are Cartoons ? —Cartoon is from the Italian 
word Cartone, meaning pasteboard, as designs were 
usually drawn upon that substance, preparatory to paint¬ 
ing in fresco or otherwise. The most celebrated are by 
Raphael Sanzio, who was born at Urbino in 1483, and died 
in 1.320. Much has been told of his marvellous genius, 
and his yet greater fertility ; in twenty years, he painted 
one hundred and twenty-eight oil paintings and frescos, 
and made many hundred drawings. When at the pin¬ 
nacle of his grandeur and fame, with his dexterity and 
power of composition at the ripest, he painted the 
Cartoons. 

At this period, the Flemish were noted for their manu¬ 
facture of tapestry, and Leo X., delighted with its 
beauty of execution, commissioned Raphael to make 
designs to be wrought in tapestry for the Vatican. These 
designs originally numbered sixteen, but in the years and 
changes that followed their production they were lost. 

Of the remaining cartoons, seven were purchased by 
Charles I., by the advice of Rubens, and thus a unique 
and valuable art collection secured to the British empire. 
They were placed in the Palace of Hampton Court, where 
they now remain. The following are the subjects of 
these compositions, all of which are from the New Tes¬ 
tament : — 

I. St. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

II. The Charge to Peter: “ Peed My Sheep. ” 

III. The Heath of Ananias. 

IV. Ely mas, the Sorcerer, Struck with Blindness. 

V. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

VI. Paul and Barnabas at Lystra. 

VII. The Beautiful Gate of the Temple—Healing the 
Lame Man. 

In the reign of George III., the first attempt was made 
to engrave the series as a whole. For forty years, the 
best artists of the realm were engaged upon the task, 
and one by one the magnificent and costly series of 
plates were completed. The set was then published at 
a price amounting to three hundred and fifty dollars. 

2. Is America Alone in her Fast Young People ? —We 
cannot better reply than by giving a surprising extract 
from a new book on Australia, called “Southern Lights 
and Shadows — 

“ Like the . boys, the young ladies of Australia are in 
many respects remarkable. At thirteen years of age, 
they have more ribbons, jewels, and lovers than perhaps 
any other young ladies of the same age in the universe. 
They prattle —and very insipidly, too—from morning 
till night.. They rush to the Botanical Gardens twice a 
week, to hear the band play, dressed precisely after the 
frontispiece in the latest reported number of Le Follet. 
They wear as much gold chain as the Lord Mayor in his 
State robes. As they walk, you hear the tinkle of tlieir 
bunches of charms and nuggets, as if they carried bells 
on their fingers and rings on their toes. The first time 
I visited the theatre, I sat near a young lady who wore 
at least half a dozen rings over her white gloves, and 
who, if bare musquito-bitten shoulders may be deemed 
beautiful, showed more beauty than I ever saw a young 
lady display before. Generally, the colonial damsels 
are frivolous, talkative, and over-dressed. They have, 
in brief, all the light, unenviable qualities of Eastern 
women. They excel in finesse. I heard of a young 
lady, who wishing to make a dilatory gentleman, who 
had been for some time hovering about her, definitively 
propose, had her boxes placed conspicuously in the hall 
of her father’s house, thus labelled—Miss P. Jackson, 


passenger by the Archimedian Screw for England. ‘ If 
that does not bring him to book,’ she was heard to de¬ 
clare to her mother, ‘I’ll get Fred to thrash him S’ 
That is an incident for a comedy, here is something for 
a melodrama. I .was at a ball last Christmas, and, 
walking along a corridor, saw two lovers in earnest 
dispute, ‘ Augustus, you are mistaken,’ said the young 
lady. Bosh!’ returned the gentleman, gruffly; ‘I saw 
him. Good-night.’ ‘Augustus, don’t leave me; you 
are wrong. I love you too well. Your suspicion kills 
me.’ ‘Pish! I’m off; so good-night.’ And he really 
was moving away, when the lady, changing her tone 
of supplication for one of solemn impassiveness, said : 
‘Go, sir, go; but, remember, I’ll not survive it. This 
house, thank heaven! has a spiral staircase / ’ ” 

3. A Pep>permint Plantation. —There are whole planta¬ 
tions of this pungent plant in Michigan. We will gather 
some of their most novel and noticeable features and give 
them before long in this department. 

4. The Thibet Goat. Its Cost. —No real Thibet goat has 
ever been sold in this country under an enormous price, 
so great as to be almost fabulous. It is stated by one 
authority to be a thousand dollars. The value arises 
out of the fineness, softness, and durability of the wool, 
which is exported from America to Scotland and France 
to make India shawls. 

5. I7ik Stains on Valuable Books and Engravings .— 
They may be removed by applying a solution of oxalic 
acid, citric acid, or taitaric acid upon the paper without 
fear of damage. These acids take out writing-ink, but 
do not interfere with the printing. 


Jfitsjjimis. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS’. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion DejKirtment will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture , to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York j bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

MARCH. 

Fig. 1. — Costumo for full dress reception, wedding, or 
opera. Dress of peach blossom taffeta, the skirt covered 
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FASHIONS. 



by groups of pinked flounces ; corsage round, and orna¬ 
mented by macaroons of the silk; bell-shaped sleeves, 
cut open on the forearm, and confined by a lacing of rib¬ 
bon, displaying a lace undersleeve terminating in ruffles 
at the wrist. Bonnet of rose-colored crape and blonde. 

Fig. 2,—Carriage-dress, also suitable for dinner. Eme¬ 
rald green taffeta, covered by narrow flounces of black 
silk; the sleeve and corsage having narrow ruffles to 
correspond, set on in hollow box plaits ; drooping bows 
on the front of the corsage of black taffeta ribbon and 
lace. Leghorn bonnet, lined with emerald green silk, 
with strings and plume of the same shade ; a single line 
of blonde borders the face, instead of the inevitable bon¬ 
net cap. 

Mg, 3.—Walking-dress for a young lady. Dress and 
mantle of gray poplin, a lighter material than that worn 
the past winter, and very well suited for travelling 
dresses; it is crossed by a silk bar or cord of black. 
Mantle trimmed by a broad ruche of the same, goffered 
on. Drawn hat of blue silk and ribbon ruches, the brim 
rolled slightly from the face. The whole costume is 
simple, new, and stylish. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of dark stone-colored silk, 
chince with black. The skirt is arranged with one deep 
flounce, headed by five narrow ones, all both hound and 
headed with crimson silk. The sleeves correspond in 
style. Shawl-shaped mantelet of the same. Chip bon¬ 
net, with rose-colored ribbon and flat black velvet loops. 

DESCRIPTION OF LATEST FASHIONS. 

(See engravings , pages 196, 19S, 199.) 

SPRING DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—Moire poplin, trimmed by a ruche of violet 
ribbon edged with green. Yiolet crape hat, with a voi- 
lette of black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Mauve-colored taffeta, with two skirts. The 
lower one trimmed by three flounces, hemmed ; the up¬ 
per one with tablier trimming at the sides, of narrow 
flowers. Sleeves to correspond in style. Bice straw 
hat, with mauve-colored ribbons. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of rich Azof green silk, made quite plain, 
and ornamented with chains and loops of silk cord the 
same shade. 

HOME DRESS. 

Dress of mousseline de laine, a delicate all-wool tex¬ 
ture. The ground is a light shade of fawn, and the figure 
is in Napoleon, or Sevres blue ; the corsage plain and 
round, with a belt of fawn-color fastened by a silver 
clasp ; it has four points of blue velvet ribbon applique 
in front, and three behind. Sleeves tight, with an open 
cap trimmed by a narrow velvet. Skirt plain and full, 
set on in large hollow plaits. 

REDINGOTE MAGICIENNE. 

Black taffeta dress, intended for morning wear either 
at home or abroad ; a most useful and ladylike robe. 
The skirt and waist are in one breadth, sloped tp the 
figure, and it may be open or closed at pleasure. The 
small berthe, the cuffs of the sleeves, and the pockets, 
are trimmed by a narrow ruche of the silk, or a ribbon. 
Plain linen collar and cuffs. A net of chenille confines 
the hair, drawn to the head by a large silk cord running 
th rough tire meshes, finished by tassels which are tied 
over the right ear. 

KNITTED COUNTERPANE IN STRIPES. 

(See colored plate in front of Book.) 

With knitting cotton No. 10, cast on forty-seven loops, 


knit three rows ; this forms the foundation. Commence 
the pattern as follows: Knit three, purl three, knit 
three, bring the thread forward, and knit two together ; 
knit three, purl three, knit three, bring the thread for¬ 
ward, and knit two together; knit three, thread for¬ 
ward, and knit two together; knit three, purl three, 
knit three, thread forward, and knit two together ; knit 
three, purl three, knit three. With the exceptions of 
the crossing of the chain, these few simple directions 
give the pattern. 

The back row is done exactly in the same way, the 
only difference being that stitches which are purled on 
one side are knitted on the other, and the reverse. 

The things to be remembered are, that the first and 
last three loops on every line are always knitted, to form 
the border ; that, in making the hem-stitch, which is an 
especially pretty one of its kind, the thread is to be 
brought forward before the two loops are taken, and this 
in all the rows, both backwards and forwards. 

In crossing the chain, a third needle must be used. 
With this take off the three loops which form the chain 
and the two which form the hem-stitch. Holding these 
in front, knit the three loops coming next on the needle 
previously employed, then return the two which form 
the hem-stitch again upon it, knit them in the usual 
way—that is, pass the thread forward, and knit two to¬ 
gether ; then knit the three you still have on your third 
needle, and so continue as before. To know when you 
ought to cross the chain, count the divisions in the hem¬ 
stitch, and cross when there are five in the short links 
and fifteen in the long ones. When they cross from the 
right hand to the left, the loops taken on to the third 
needle are kept in front of the work ; when from the 
left to the right, these loops on the third needle are kept 
at the back of the work. Never make this crossing in a 
return row. 

The trouble of understanding any sort of work in the 
first instance saves every other trouble after ; and if these 
few simple instructions are kept in view, this work, 
which appears really elaborate at the first view, will 
become so easily practicable that it may be taken up at 
any moment without being confused by interruption. 

A large piece of work produced by narrow portions is 
much more agreeable than one labored at in the whole 
bulk. Stripes of our design, alternated by others of the 
star pattern, make a very handsome counterpane. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MARCH. 

Speaking of fashions in New York, there is nothing 
more marked than the changes in localities. When 
Genin’s Bazaar was opened under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
it was predicted that it was too far up town for the popu¬ 
lar trade, until it was found how rapidly trade took up 
its position on either side. At the time this hotel was 
opened to guests, a friend, who had been absent from 
the country four years, said of Madison Square, “Why, 
where is it? Way up on Twenty-Third Street! It was 
scarcely laid out when I went away.” And now the St. 
Nicholas is “down town,” and Madison Square is fast 
becoming the centre of active business. The Fifth Avenue 
Hotel ornaments one side of it, with its pure and sub¬ 
stantial front, and the constellation of elegant shops be¬ 
neath it. At its most central point, on the corner of 
Twenty-Third Street and Fifth Avenue, we find Mr. 
Brodie’s up-town establishment. 

“ Down town” will soon be to the handsome portions 
of New York what “the City” in London is to the 
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** West End.” Few fashionable shoppers go below Canal 
Street, and even now there are tokens that the draj^s and 
packing-boxes of a great wholesale centre will drive 
the coujpeb and the landau out of its precincts within a 
few years. Anticipating this variation of trade, as he 
anticipates the fluctuating of other fashions, Mr. Brodie 
has established himself within reach of both worlds; 
tlie popular and the fashionable are both provided for. 
There will be no change in the well-known manufactory 
at Canal Street, either in its sales-rooms or its manage* 
rnent, while at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, as at the hotel 
above it, the latest novelties and elegancies are gathered 1 
and displayed, particularly in the richer class of manu¬ 
facture and importations. We have space this month to 
particularize only those garments that are most desir¬ 
able at the moment, and to give a few onward glimpses 
of general interest. 

Burnous, for spring wear or travelling, are intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Brodie, of “zebra cloth,” a fabric that 
run y be described as a summer reps. The materials are 
silk and worsted, and the narrow stripes of alternate 
white and brown, white and black, etc., which give it 
a marked contrast, furnish the name. In shape, it is 
very ample and flowing, and on the shoulders a pele¬ 
rine, a compromise between a hood and the deep collars 
worn last year. The trimming, a bias binding of the 
same all around, cords, tassels, and brandebourgs of 
mixed white and brown, black, etc. 

Silk mantles for March, April, and May require to be 
heavier and to fit closer to the figure than the lace and 
tissues intended for the summer season. In color, black 
reigns supreme. The trimmings are chiefly lace in every 
grade, and a passementerie ribbon, almost as heavy as 
a galoon, with knots, and spots of chenille interwoven, 
serves as a suitable trimming for the long skirt, where 
lace would be scarcely appreciated. Two favorite styles 
may be noted—the long j Basquine Pardessus, which ap¬ 
proaches the well-known pelisse of our mothers’ girl¬ 
hood, fitting lightly to the figure, and extending nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt. The introduction of this 
style would show that Mr. Brodie joins, to some extent, 
in the popular cry, “dbas le crinoline ,” and anticipates 
the predicted gradual restoration of the styles of the 
first empire. We noticed an order executed for the New 
Orleans market, all of oue favorite . shape—a flowing 
mantle, or skirt, set in square, hollow plaits on a shawl¬ 
shaped yoke, or pelerine, extending to the waist; this 
was covered with richly goffered ribbon, and edged by 
a deep row of elegant guipure lace, bordered in turn by 
a light, but handsome fringe, mixed at intervals with a 
thread of chenille, the whole trimming falling over the 
full skirt with elegant effect. Tassel-shaped ornaments 
of guipure and fringe will be used on the heavier taffetas, 
lace and passementerie of every kind continuing in favor. 

As regards crinoline, we hazard no opinion, but give 
our readers clippings from the latest French and English 
leading authorities. The first, an English correspond¬ 
ent, remarks: — 

“Everyone knows that we. owe the introduction of 
crinoline to the Empress Eugenie, who reigns as supreme 
in the fashionable world of Paris as her husband in all 
the other departments of public life. It appears that 
the Empress is now tired of the fashion she introduced, 
and, according to a fashionable French paper, she has 
issued her wishes in favor of a change. We cannot 
doubt that those wishes will be obeyed, and that crino¬ 
line is, therefore, now tottering to its fall.” 

From Paris comes the following bulletin:— 


“ It appears that the Imperial fiat has gone forth as 
regards crinoline, as I observe some of our elegantes 
already walking up and down the Champs Elys^es, like 
Dorothy Draggletail, performing the ignominious office 
of street-sweeper, with silks at twelve shillings a yard. 
Father an expensive broom, you will say; but “que 
voidez-vous ,” these ladies must be in the fashion. In 
spite of this, I cannot help thinking that the Empress 
will repent of her hasty decree, and return again to the 
much-abused crinoline. The fact of several of the cele¬ 
brated crinoline makers taking out patents at the present 
moment is also a favorable sign; and then the thulle 
ball-dresses, which will be the grande mode again this 
year, how can they be worn without crinoline?” 

In bonnets, we have already some straws, and, of 
course, Leghorns, the earliest of the sisterhood, appear. 
The shape is low, much the style of the velvet and crape 
bonnets of the past winter. In dress bonnets, rice 
straws, mixed with crape, thulle, and blonde, will be 
fashionable. The rice-straw is much the color of the 
English Dunstable, but lighter as to weight and a 
broader braid. It is not so white or really so elegant 
as chip, but is somewhat newer. Chip will always re¬ 
tain its place, from its real purity and elegance, as well 
as its costliness, though there are good imitations, and 
the mixture of chip and linen braids are inexpensive and 
pretty for early spring. Then there are several new 
varieties of lace straws, mixtures of crinoline (horse¬ 
hair), or Neapolitan, with fancy braids, and the usual 
varieties of Dunstable, Belgian, rough straws, and 
colored braids, gray, brown, black, etc., all of the pre¬ 
vailing shape, large and coming well over the face. 

Our next Chitchat will give us more space for the de¬ 
scription of dress goods, a large field in itself, in which 
light poplins, silk and worsted fabrics, and spring silks 
predominate. The jaconets, cambrics, percoles, piques, 
tissues, etc., for the summer, are exquisitely light and 
delicate in style. 

The newest mode of arrangingthe hair is the BorghesK 
It is cut quite short in front, and curled in little rings 
around the face, called frisons. The back hair is coiled 
into a heavy Grecian knot behind, and from this a braid 
passes over the top of the head, not the front, in the style 
of a bandeau. 

At a very elegant church wedding, the dresses of the 
bridesmaids were of white tarletan, the skirts trimmed 
by broad bands of mauve-colored silk, cut on the bias. 
Over these were worn small circular cloaks of white 
cashmere—the trimmings, tassels, hood-linings, etc. may 
be of mauve color, to match tlie dresses—white thulle 
bonnets, with bouquets of white chrysanthemums. 

Speaking of the great use of mohair in the fabrics in¬ 
tended for street and travelling wear, we are told that 
the English manufacturers have produced some of the 
most beautiful specimens of mohair that have ever been 
seen, and at a comparatively moderate price. As may 
be supposed, one of the more urgent stimnlauts to the 
improvement of this fabric has been the augmented 
price of silk ; and it may be here remarked that, so suc¬ 
cessful have been the skilled efforts to give mohair a 
glossy surface, that, at a short distance, it is scarcely 
possible to distinguish it from silk. The durability of 
mohair is not one of its minor claims to the favor of the 
wearer; it can be readily cleaned, and will not “spot” 
or change color when exposed to damp or wet weather. 
As we have before announced, tlie price, is moderate, 
although that is greatly dependent upon the quality of 
the raw material and by tlie manufacture. Fashion. 
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TEA FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


Considering how largely tea, “the cup that 
cheers, hut not inebriates,” contributes to the 
comfort of every well-ordered home, it is natu¬ 
ral to suppose that-there must exist among the 
ladies a certain amount of curiosity to know 
what particular places it comes from ; how it is 
cultivated, gathered, and prepared for the mar¬ 
ket ; what processes it undergoes to obtain its 
different colors and delicious perfume; and, in 
short, to supply the various kinds and qualities 
which make their appearance on our tea-tables. 
It is our present purpose to gratify this curios¬ 
ity. Fortunately, we have the means of doing 
it in a thorough and satisfactory manner. 

Some sixteen years ago, an English gentle¬ 
man, Mr. Robert Fortune, was sent out to China 
in the capacity of Botanical Collector to the Hor¬ 
ticultural Society of London. He passed three 
years in visiting and examining the northern 
provinces of China, where tea grows; and, on his 
return, he published the result of his inquiries 
in a volume entitled “Three Years’ Wanderings 
in the Northern Provinces of China.” Again, 
from 1848 to 1851, he was engaged by the Di¬ 
rectors of the British East India Company in 
procuring supplies of tea-plants, seeds, imple¬ 
ments, and green tea makers for the govern¬ 
ment plantations, in the Himalayas. In this 
undertaking he was very successful, bringing 
away from China to India 20,000 tea-plants, 
eight first-rate green tea makers, and an abun¬ 
dant supply of implements. A second volume 
of travels, entitled “A Journey to the Tea 
Countries of China,” gives us the result of this 
interesting tour. At the end of 1852, he was 
deputed a second time by the East India Com- 
pany, for the purpose of adding to the collections 
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already formed, and particularly for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining some first-rate black tea 
makers for the experimental tea farms in In¬ 
dia. He was occupied in this duty till 1856 ; 

• and in 1857 he published his last book, entitled 
“A Residence among the Chinese.” During 
his first visit, his investigations were confined 
chiefly to the coast near the five ports at which 

* foreigners are permitted to trade ; in his second 
book, he describes some long journeys to the 
green and black tea countries ; and in the last, 
he gives a minute account of extensive districts 
of country which lie between the coast line and 
the points reached in his other journeys. Pos¬ 
sessed of these volumes, we have the most 
complete, accurate, and reliable information on 
the subject before us. From them will be 
derived the greater part of the facts which we 
are about to lay before the reader. 

There are several kinds of teas in use in 
different parts of the world ; but China tea, 
Paraguay tea or maU , and perhaps coffee-tea 
are the most extensively consumed as national 
beverages. There are some others in constant 
though less general use. China tea is not only 
the most important of these beverages to the 
Americans and British, but it forms the daily 
drink of a larger number of people than all the 
others put together. Among the 300,000,000 
people of China, and among the inhabitants of 
Japan, Thibet, and Nepaul, it is an article in 
use with all classes, three or four times a day. 
In Asiatic Russia, also, in a large portion of 
Europe, in North America, and in Australasia, 
it is in, or is coming into almost equally exten¬ 
sive use. It is consumed at the present mo¬ 
ment by probably not less than five hundred 
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millions of persons, or one-half of the whole 
human race.* 

The tea-plant ( Thea Sinensis ) has much re¬ 
semblance to the Camellia Japonica. There 
are several varieties of it, distinguished by 
some botanists as the Thea Viridis , Thea Bohea , 
and Thea Stricta; but all are now recognized 
as belonging to one single species, somewhat 
altered in habit and appearance by cultivation, 
climate, and soil. The two most marked varie¬ 
ties are represented by the annexed wood-cuts. 
The smaller figure is the Thea Bohea , which 



THEA BOHEA. 

The Bohea tea-plant. Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. 

Scale for leaf, 1 inch to 2 inches. 

produces the inferior green and black teas which ■■ 
are made about Canton. The larger one is 



The common tea-plant. Scale 1 inch to 5 feet. 

Scale for leaf, 1 inch to 2 inches. 

the Thea Viridis , the more northern variety, 
from which are made all the fine green teas in 
the great Hwuy-chow and the adjoining prov¬ 
inces. 

* Johnston, “Chemistry of Common Life.” 


Although the dominions of the Emperor of 
China extend over twenty-three degrees of 
latitude, from 18° to 41° N., and twenty-five 
degrees of longitude, from 98° to 1230 E., em¬ 
bracing a soil varied in surface, elevation, and 
composition, and a climate purely tropical, as 
well as temperate and Alpine, until lately the 
culture of the tea-shrub has been confined 
principally to that portion of the territory lying 
between latitude 250 and 31°, and the best tea 
districts are those between 27° and 31°. This 4 
part of the empire has been represented as 
wholly under cultivation; but, on the contrary, 
more than half of it lies in a state of nature, 
and has never been disturbed by the hand of 
man. 

The tea-plant is not only found in China and 
Japan, chiefly in a cultivated state, but is in¬ 
digenous in the mountains which separate China 
from the Birmese Territories, especially in Upper 
Assam, bordering on the Province of Yun-nan. 

It is also cultivated in Nepaul, at an elevation 
of 4784 feet above the Bay of Bengal, in lati¬ 
tude 27° 42 r N. Within a few years, the gov¬ 
ernment of British India, as we have already 
seen, has introduced tea cultivation into the 
northwestern Provinces and the Punjaub. At 
the present time, there are about 1500 acres 
under cultivation in these districts. The tea 
manufactured is all sold in India, and brings 
high prices at the government sales, when it 
sometimes sells for 6s. or 7s. (from $1 50 to 
$1 75) per pound. From the success which has 
been met with in the above-named Provinces, 
as of the Assam Tea Company, this plant is now 
beginning to be cultivated by private indivi¬ 
duals. For the last twenty years, tea of fair 
quality has also been produced in considerable 
quantities in Brazil. 

From the general resemblance of the soil 
and climate of the tea districts of China and 
those of certain regions in our Southern States, 
various attempts have been made by private 
individuals to introduce this plant, which, in 
all cases, ultimately resulted unsuccessfully, 
either from accident or the want of an adequate 
knowledge of its culture, but more particularly 
of the manipulation of the leaves when grown. 
Thus, tea was introduced into Georgia in the 
year 1772, and more recently into South Caro¬ 
lina in 1848 and 1852. 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE BLACK AND GREEN 

TEA-PLANT. 

In the edition of Mr. Fortune’s “ Wanderings 
in China, ” published in 1846, are some observa¬ 
tions upon the plants from which the tea is 
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made in different parts of the Celestial Empire. 

While acknowledging that the Canton plant 

* 

known to botanists as Thea Bohea was distinct 
from the more northern one called Thea viridis , 
he endeavored to show that both black and 
green teas could be produced from either, and 
that the dissimilarity of appearance, so far as 
color was concerned, depended only upon ma¬ 
nipulation. In proof of this, he remarked that 
the black tea-plant found by him near Foo- 
chow-Foo, at no great distance from the Bohea 
hills, seemed identical with the green tea-plant 
of Chekiang. These observations were met by 
the objection that, although he had been in 
many of the tea districts near the coast, yet he 
had not seen the more extensive ones inland, 
which furnish tlie teas of commerce. Since that 
time, Mr. Fortune, as we have seen, has visited 
both the green-tea country of Hwuy-chow, and 
the black-tea districts about Woo-e-shan ; and, 
during these long journeys, he verified the 
opinions previously formed. It is quite true 
that the Chinese rarely make the two kinds of 
tea in the same district; but this is more for 
tlie sake of convenience and from custom than 
for any other reason. The workmen, too, gene¬ 
rally make that kind of tea best with which 
they have had the most practice. Although 
this may generally be the case in the great tea 
districts, there are some exceptions. It is well 
known that the fine Mouing districts near the 
Poyang Lake, which are constantly rising in 
importance on account of the superior character 
of their black teas, formerly produced nothing 
but green teas. At Canton, green and black 
teas are made from the Thea Bohea , at the 
pleasure of the manufacturer, or according to 
the demand. 

CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OP THE TEA 

PLANTATIONS. 

« 

In the black-tea districts of China, as in the 
green, large quantities of young plants are 
yearly raised from seeds.. These seeds are 
gathered at maturity in October, mixed imme¬ 
diately after, and packed in sand and earth, in 
which they are kept during the winter months. 
In this manner, they are preserved fresh until 
spring, when they are thickly sown in some 
corner of the farm, whence they are afterwards 
transplanted. Sometimes, they are sown in 
rows, where they are destined to grow, and, 
consequently, do not require to be removed. 
When about a year old, the plants are usually 
from nine inches to a foot in height, and are 
ready for transplanting. They are set in rows 
about foifr feet apart, in bunches or hills three 


or four feet asunder along the rows, with five 
or six plants to a bunch. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, when the soil is poor, as in many parts 
of Woo-e-shan, they are planted very close, 
and appear like hedges when fully grown. 

The young plantations are always made in 
the spring, and are well watered by the rains 
which fall at the change of the monsoon, in 
April and May. The damp, moist weather at 
this season enables the plants to establish them¬ 
selves in their new quarters, where they after¬ 
wards require but little care, except in keeping 
the ground free from weeds. When the winters 
are very severe, the natives tie straw bands 
around the young, tender shrubs, to protect 
them from the cold, and to prevent them from 
cracking or bursting from frost or snow. 

As the traveller threads his way among the 
rocky scenery of Woo-e-shan, these tea planta¬ 
tions, which are constantly seen dotting the 
hillsides, afford a pleasing contrast to the 
strange and often barren surface, by their rich 
dark green leaves. When young, they are 
allowed to grow unmolested for two or three 
years, or until they are well-established and 
producing strong and vigorous shoots. The 
practice of plucking the leaves is very preju¬ 
dicial to this shrub, and the natives always 
take care that the plant shall be in a vigorous 
and healthy condition before this operation is 
commenced. Even when the plantations are 
in full bearing, they never take many leaves 
from the weaker plants, in order that their 
growth may not be checked, for, under the 
best mode of treatment and on the most con¬ 
genial soil, they ultimately become stinted and 
unhealthy, and are never profitable when old. 
Hence, in well-managed tea districts, the natives 
annually remove old plantations, and supply 
their places with fresh ones. 

The first crop of leaves is usually taken from 
the plants the third year. When under culti¬ 
vation, they rarely attain a greater height than 
three or four feet. The length of time which 
a tea plantation will remain in full bearing de¬ 
pends, of course, upon a variety of circum¬ 
stances ; but, with the most careful treatment 
consistent with profit, the plants will not be of 
much value after ten or twelve years of age. 
In fact, they often dry up, and the space must 
be replanted within that period. 

The soil of the tea districts is much richer in 
the northern provinces than it is in Quantung, 
the province where Qanton is situated. In 
Fokien and Chekiang, lying northeast from 
Quantung, it is a rich sandy loam. Tea shrubs 
will not succeed unless they have a rich soil 
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to grow in. The continual gathering of their 
leaves, as already remarked, is very detri¬ 
mental to their health, and, in fact, ultimately 
kills them. Hence, a principal object with the 
grower is to keep his bushes in as robust health 
as possible, and this cannot be done if the soil 
be poor. 

“The tea plantations in the north of China,” 
says Mr. Fortune, “are always situated on the 
lower and most fertile sides of the hills, and 
never on the low-lands. The shrubs are 
planted, as in the black tea district, in rows 
about four feet apart, and about the same dis¬ 
tance between each row, and look at a distance 
like little shrubberies of evergreens. 

The farms are small, each consisting of from 
one to four or five acres ; indeed every cottager 
has his own little tea-garden, the produce of 
which supplies the wants of his family, and 
the surplus brings him a few dollars, which are 
spent on the other necessaries of life. The 
same system is practised in everything relating 
to Chinese agriculture. The cotton, silk, and 
rice farms are generally all small, and managed 
upon the same plan. There are few sights 
more pleasing than a Chinese family in the in¬ 
terior engaged in gathering the tea-leaves, or, 
indeed, in any of their other agricultural pur¬ 
suits. There is the old man, it may be the 
grandfather, or even the great - grandfather, 
patriarcli-like, directing his descendants in the 
labors of the field. Many of them are in their 
youth or prime, while others are in their child¬ 
hood. He stands in the midst of them, bowed 
with age ; but, to the honor of the Chinese, as 
a nation, he is always looked up to by all with 
pride and affection, and his old age and gray 
hairs are honored, revered, and loved. When., 
after the labors of the day are over, they re¬ 
turn to their humble and happy homes, their 
fare consists chiefly of rice, fisli, and vegetables, 
which they enjoy with great zest, and are happy 
and contented. I really believe that there is 
no country in the world where the agricultural 
population are better off than they are in the 
north of China ; labor with them is pleasure ; 
for its fruits are eaten by themselves, and the 
rod of the oppressor is unfelt and unknown. 

In the green tea districts of Chekiang, near 
Ningpo, the first crop of leaves is generally 
gathered about the middle of April. This con¬ 
sists of the young leaf buds, just as they begin 
to unfold, and forms a fine and delicate kind of 
young hyson,* which is held in high estimation 
by the natives, and is generally sent about in 
small quantities as presents to their friends. It 

* This is what is called Russian tea, in England. 


is a scarce and expensive article, and the pick¬ 
ing of the leaves in such a young state does 
considerable injury to the tea plantations. The 
numerous rains, however, which fall copiously 
about this season, moisten the earth and air, 
and if the plants are young and vigorous, they 
soon push out fresh leaves. In a fortnight or 
three weeks from the time of the first picking, 
or about the beginning of May, the shrubs are 
again covered with fresh leaves, and are ready 
for the second gathering, which is, in fact, the 
most important of the season. The third and 
last gathering, which takes place as soon as new' 
leaves are formed, produces a very inferior 
kind of tea, which, I believe, is rarely sent out 
of the district. 

manufacture of tea. 

The mode of gathering and preparing the 
leaves of the tea-plant is extremely simple. 
We have been so long accustomed to magnify 
and mystify everything relating to the Chinese, 
that in all their arts and manufactures we ex¬ 
pect to find some peculiar and out of the way 
practice, when the fact is that many operations 
in China are more simple in their character 
than in most other parts of the world. To 
rightly understand the process of rolling and 
drying the leaves, which I am about to describe, 
it must be borne in mind that the grand object 
is to expel the moisture, and, at the same time, 
to retain as much as possible of the aromatic 
and other desirable secretions of the species. 
The system adopted to attain this end is as 
simple as it is efficacious. 

In the harvest seasons, the natives are seen 
in little family groups on the side of every hill, 
when the weather is dry, engaged in gathering 
the tea-leaves. They do not seem so particular 
as I imagined they would have been in this 
operation, but strip the leaves off rapidly and 
promiscuously, and throw them all into round 
baskets made for the purpose out of split bam¬ 
boo or rattan. In the beginning of May, when 
the principal gathering takes place, the young 
seed-vessels are about as large as peas ; these 
are also stripped off and dried with the leaves. 
It is these seed-vessels which we often see in 
our tea, and which have some slight resem¬ 
blance to young capers. When a sufficient 
quantity of leaves are gathered, they are car¬ 
ried home to the cottage or barn, where the 
operation of drying is performed. 

The Chinese cottages amongst the tea hills 
are simple and rude in their construction, and 
remind one of what we used to see in Scotland 
in former years, when the cow and pig lived 
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and fed in the same house with the peasant. 
Scottish cottages, however, even in those days, , 
were always better furnished and more com¬ 
fortable than those of the Chinese are at the 
present time. Nevertheless, it is in these poor 
cottages that a large proportion of the teas, 
with their high-sounding names, are first pre¬ 
pared. Barns, sheds, and other outhouses are 
also frequently used for the same purpose, 
particularly about the temples and monasteries. 
The drying-pans and furnaces in these places 
are very simply constructed. The pans, which 
are of iron, and are made as thin as possible, 
are round and shallow, and, in fact, are the 
same, or nearly the same, which the natives 
have in general use for cooking their rice. A 
row of these are built into brick-work and 
chunam, having a flue constructed below them, 
with the grating, or, rather, fireplace, at one 
end, and the chimney, or at least some hole to 
allow the smoke to escape, at the other. A 
chimney is a secondary consideration with the 
Chinese, and, in many instances which came 


under my observation, the smoke, after passing 
below the drying-pans, was allowed to escape 
as it best could, through the doors and roofs of 
the houses, which, indeed, in China, is no 
difficult matter. 

When the pans are first fixed, the brick¬ 
work and chunam are smoothed off very neatly 
around the edges, and carried up a little higher, 
particularly at the back of the pans, at the same 
time widening gradually. When complete, the 
whole has the appearance of a row of large, 
high-backed basins, each being three or four 
times larger than the shallow iron pan which 
is placed at its bottom, immediately over the 
flue. When the fire is applied, the upper part 
of these basins, which is formed of chunam, 
gets heated as well as the iron pan, though in 
a less degree. The drying-pans thus formed 
being low in front, and rising very gradually at 
the sides and back, the person whose duty it is 
to attend to the drying of the leaves can readily 
manage them and scatter them about over the 
back of the basin. The accompanying sketch, 



which was made on the spot, will render this 
description more clear. The leaves, having 
been brought in from the hills, are placed in 
the cottage, or drying-house. It is now the 
duty of one individual to light the little fire 
at the mouth of the flue, and to regulate it as 
nicely as possible. The pans become hot very 
soon after the warm air has begun to circulate 
in the fine beneath them. A quantity of leaves 
from a sieve or basket are now thrown into the 
pans, turned over, shaken up, and kept in 
motion by men and women stationed there for 
this purpose. The leaves are immediately af¬ 
fected by the heat; they begin to crack, and 
become quite moist with the vapor or sap which 
they give out on the application of the heat. 
This part of the process lasts about five minutes, 
in which time the leaves lose their crispness, 
and become soft and pliable. They are then 

26 * 


taken out of the pans, and thrown upon a 
table, the upper part of which is made of split 
pieces of bamboo, as represented in the an¬ 
nexed sketch. Three or four persons now sur¬ 
round the table, and the heap of tea-leaves is 
divided into as many parcels, each individual 
taking as many as he can hold in his hands, 
and the rolling process commences. I cannot 
give a better idea of this operation than by 
comparing it to a baker working and rolling 
his dough. Both hands are used in the very 
same way, the object being to express the sap 
and moisture, and, at the same time, to twist 
the leaves. Two or three times during the 
operation, the little bundles of rolled leaves 
are held up and shaken out upon the table, 
and are then again taken up, and pressed and 
rolled as before. This part of the process also 
lasts about five minutes, during which time a 
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BAMBOO TABLE FOR ROLLING THE TEA. 

large portion of the green juice lias been ex¬ 
pressed, and may be seen finding its way down 
between the interstices of the bamboos. The 
leaves, being now pressed, twisted, and curled, 
do not occupy a quarter of the space which 
they did before the operation. 

When the rolling process is completed, the 
leaves are removed from the table and shaken 
out for the last time, thinly, upon a large sort of 
screen, also made out of split pieces of bamboo, 
and are exposed to the action of the air. The 
best days for this purpose are those which are 
dry and cloudy, with very little sun ; the object 
being to expel the moisture in the most gentle 
manner, and, at the same time, to allow the 
leaves to remain as soft and pliable as possible. 
When the sun is clear and powerful, the moist¬ 
ure evaporates too rapidly, and the leaves are 
left crisp, coarse, and not in a proper state to 
undergo the remaining part of the process. 
There is no stated time for this exposure, as 
much depends upon the nature of the weather 
and the convenience of the work-people ; some¬ 
times I have seen them go on with the remain¬ 
ing part of the operation without at all exposing 
the leaves to the air. 

Having in this manner got rid of a certain 
part of the superfluous moisture, the leaves, 
which are now soft and pliant, are again thrown 
into the drying-pans, and the second heating 
commences. Again one individual takes his 
post at the furnace and keeps up a slow and 
steady fire ; others resume their places at the 
different drying-pans, one at each, and com¬ 
mence stirring and throwing up the leaves, so 
that they may all have an equal share of the 
fire, and none get scorched or burned. The 


process of drying thus goes on slowly 
and regularly. This part of the ope¬ 
ration soon becomes more easy ; for 
the leaves, as they part with their 
moisture, twist and curl, and con¬ 
sequently take up much less room 
than they do at first, and mix to¬ 
gether more readily. The tea leaves 
being now rather too hot for the 
hand, a small and neat brush made 
of bamboo is used instead of the fin¬ 
gers for stirring them up from the 
bottom of the pan. By this means, 
the leaves are scattered about on the 
smooth cliunam-work which forms 
the back of the drying-pan, and, as 
they roll down on this heated in¬ 
clined plane, they dry slowly, and 
twist at the same time. During 
this operation, the men and women 
who are employed never leave their respective 
stations ; one keeps slowly feeding the fire, 
and the others continually stir the leaves. No 
very exact degree of temperature is attempted 
to be kept up, for they do not use the ther¬ 
mometer, but a slow and steady fire is quite 
sufficient; that is, the pan is made and kept 
so hot that I could not place my hand upon 
it for a second of time. In order to get a cor¬ 
rect idea of the time required to complete this 
second part of the process, I referred to my 
watch on different occasions and at different 
tea farms, and always found that it occupied 
about an hour—that is, from the time the 
leaves were put into the pan after exposure to 
the air, until they were perfectly dry. 

When the operation of drying is going on 
largely, some of the pans in the range are used 
for finishing the process, while others and the 
hottest ones are heating and moistening the 
leaves before they are squeezed and rolled; 
thus a considerable number of hands can be 
employed at once, and the work goes on rapidly 
without loss of time or heat, the latter of which 
is of some importance in a country so ill pro¬ 
vided with fuel. 

The tea prepared in the manner which I have 
just described, is greenish in color and of a 
most excellent quality. It is called by the 
Chinese in the province of Chekiang, Tsaou - 
tsing , or the tea which is dried in the pan , to 
distinguish it from the Hong-tsing , or that kind 
which is dried in flat bamboo baskets over a 
slow fire of charcoal. 

This latter kind, the Hong-tsing , is prepared 
in the following manner : The first process, up 
to the period of rolling and exposure to the air. 
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is exactly the same as that which I have just 
described, but, instead of being put into the 
drying-pan for the second heating, like the 
Tsaou-tsing , the Hong-tsing is shaken out into 
flat baskets, which are placed over tubs con¬ 
taining charcoal and ashes. The charcoal, 
when ignited, burns slowly, and sends out a 
mild and gentle heat; indeed, the only differ¬ 
ence between the two teas consists in the mode 
of firing, the latter being dried less and more 
slowly than the former. The Hong-tsing is not 
so green in color as the Tsaou-tsing , and I be¬ 
lieve has rarely been sent to England. The 
Russian tea is dried in this manner. 

After the drying is completed, the tea is 
picked, sifted, divided into different kinds and 
qualities, and prepared for packing. This is a 
part of the operation which requires great care, 
now especially, when the tea is intended for 
the foreign market, as the value of the sample 
depends much upon the ‘ smallness and even¬ 
ness’ of the leaf, as well as upon its other good 
qualities. In those districts where the teas are 
manufactured solely for exportation, the natives 
are very particular in the rolling process, and 
hence the teas from these districts are better 
divided and more even — although I should 
doubt their being really better in quality—than 
they are in the eastern part of the Province of 
Chekiang. When they have been duly as¬ 
sorted, a man puts on a pair of clean cloth or 
straw shoes, and treads the tea firmly into bas¬ 
kets or boxes, and the operation is considered 
complete, in so far as the grower is concerned.” 

The process of coloring the green teas for the 
British and American markets shall be de¬ 
scribed presently. The mode of treatment for 
the leaves designed to be manufactured into 
green teas, as described in the above extract 
from Mr. Fortune’s “ Wanderings in China,” 
differs materially from that adopted with the 
leaves intended to be manufactured into black 
teas. 

“ Thus it will be observed, with reference to 
green tea, that, first , the leaves are roasted al¬ 
most immediately after they are gathered; and 
secondly , that they are quickly dried off after 
the process of rolling. On the other hand, 
when the leaves designed to be manufactured 
into black tea are brought in from the planta¬ 
tion, they are spread upon large bamboo mats 
or trays, and are allowed to lie in this state for a 
considerable time; if brought in at night, they 
remain upon the trays until the next morning. 
They are next gathered up by the workmen 
with both hands and thrown into the air in 
order to separate as they fall. In this manner 


they are tossed about and slightly beaten or 
patted with the hands until they become flaccid 
or soft, when they are cast into heaps, and al¬ 
lowed to remain in this condition for an hour, or 
perhaps a little longer. When examined at the 
expiration of this period, they appear to have 
undergone a slight change in color, are soft 
and moist, and emit a fragrant smell. 

The next part of the process is exactly the 
same as in the manipulation of green tea. The 
leaves are thrown into an iron pan, when they 
are roasted for about five minutes, and rolled 
upon the rattan table. After being rolled, the 
leaves are thinly shaken out on sieves and ex¬ 
posed to the air out of doors. For this purpose 
a framework made of bamboo is seen in front 
of cottages among the tea hills. 

In this condition the leases are allowed to 
remain for about three hours, while the work¬ 
men are employed in going over the sieves in 
rotation, turning the leaves and separating them 
from each other. A fine, dry day, when the 
sun is not too bright, seems to be preferred for 
this part of the operation. 

The leaves having now lost a large portion of 
their moisture, and become considerably re¬ 
duced in size, are removed into the factory, 
where they are again put into the roasting-pan 
for three or four minutes, and taken out and 
rolled as before. A charcoal fire is now got 
ready, over which is placed a tubular basket, 
narrow in the middle and wide at each end ; a 
sieve is dropped into this tube on which the 
leaves are shaken to a thickness of about an 
inch. After five or six minutes of careful 
watching, the leaves are removed from the fire 
and rolled a third time. As the balls come 
from the hand of the roller, they are placed in 
a heap until the whole batch has been rolled ; 
they are again shaken on the sieves and set 
oyer the fire a little while longer. Sometimes 
the last named operation, namely, heating and 
rolling, is repeated a fourth time, or until the 
leaves have assumed a dark color. When the 
whole batch has been gone over in this manner, 
it is thickly placed in the baskets, which are 
once more set over the charcoal fire. The ope¬ 
rator now makes a hole with his hand through 
the centre of the leaves, in order to allow vent 
to any smoke or vapor which may rise from the 
charcoal, as well as to admit the heat, and then 
covers the whole with a flat basket. Previous 
to this, the heat has been greatly reduced by 
covering up the fire. The tea now remains 
over the slow fire until it is quite dry, being 
carefully watched, however, by the manufac¬ 
turer, who every now and then stirs it up with 
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his hands, so that the whole mess may he 
equally exposed to the heat; the black color is 
now fairly produced, but afterwards improves. 
The after processes, such as sifting, picking, and 
refining, are carried on at the convenience of 
the workmen. 

Thus it will be seen, with reference to the 
leaves which are to be converted into black tea, 
first , that they are allowed to lie for some time 
spread out in the factory, and before they are 
roasted; second , that they are tossed about 


until they become flaccid and soft, and then 
left in heaps, and this is also done before they 
are roasted; third, that, after being roasted for 
a few minutes and rolled, they are exposed in 
a soft and moist state for several hours to the 
air; fourth , that they are at last dried slowly 
over charcoal fire. The difference in the manu¬ 
facture of black and green teas is therefore 
most marked, which will fully account for the 
variations in color, as well as for the effect pro¬ 
duced on some constitutions by green tea.” 


MY WIFE, AND WHERE I FOUND HER. 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


I laid down my pen at last, and looked out 
of the window by which I had been writing 
assiduously for the last three hours—writing 
business letters to my lawyer in New York and 
my agents at the West, for I was now a busi¬ 
ness man, and a rich one—richer than I ex¬ 
pected, when the news came, a month before, 
that my uncle, the wealthy old banker, had 
fallen into a sudden fit of apoplexy, and died 
in less than twenty-four hours later, leaving 
me, his only surviving relative, the heir to all 
that wealth which it had been the one aim of 
his life to heap up, for which he had hardened 
his heart, and contracted and debased the best 
part of his nature, and probably bartered his 
soul, for was he not gone now where, on all 
lives dedicated to “making money,” is written 
“ Failure, ” total, irretrievable? I thought of 
all this as I looked out of the window, that 
June morning, and saw the wide reach of fields 
and pasture-grounds, locked in by the hills, 
standing afar off in solemn witness. It was a 
delicious scene, fitly inaugurated by that most 
serene and beautiful day. Through the dark 
meadows, on one side, a small brook set its gray 
inserting, and soft winds shuddered through 
the rye and wheat fields, which were well nigh 
“ripe for the harvest.” I had come here two 
days before, because my nerves had given me 
unmistakable premonitions that they must have 
some relaxation after a month’s intense labor, 
which had kept them up to the extremest point 
of tension. 

It was a little country village, in the southern 
part of Massachusetts, and I had selected one 
of the back chambers of the solitary hotel 
which it boasted, because of this view which 
opened from its side window. I was thirty-two 
that month, and, leaning back in my chair, 


and looking out of the window, I gathered up 
the years of my life, and looked at them. I 
had had, on the whole, a happy childhood, and 
a glad, brave, struggling youth. My mother 
was a widow, and I was her only son. She 
was a true woman ! I, her son, reverencing her 
memory, holding in my innermost soul every 
thought and association of her as something 
lovely and holy, beyond all price or naming, 
can think of no praise nor utterance which so 
completely and perfectly recognizes her cha¬ 
racter and life. She taught school, and sent 
me through college and my profession. Then 
her health failed her. Thank God, she never 
suffered. I had strength and courage to save 
her from this, but I could never defray her ex¬ 
penses on that journey which the doctors said 
would alone save her life. And to think that 
a few hundreds of all the thousands which I 
possessed then would have done this six years 
before, and that I might have had her with me 
that summer morning, her pale, sweet face, her 
gentle, low-keyed voice— I put the thought 
away quickly, for it made something rise in 
my heart which was like a curse on the dead. 
Once I had put down my pride for her sake, 
and solicited the loan of a few hundred dollars 
from my uncle, and I did this in the name of 
his dead brother and for the life of my mother, 
and he refused me—he, wifeless, childless, and 
so rich, and we his only relatives on earth! Oh, 
into what rocks and stones this greed of gold 
hardens the souls of men ! Well, they have 
met now, and God be judge betwixt them. 

I was twenty-six when my mother died. She 
stood, for me, as the type and representative of 
all women. For her sake, I had unbounded 
faith in all, though I had never known one 
intimately. Of an artful, selfish, designing 
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woman I had not the slightest conception, hut 
I held all to he as pure in heart, as lovely in 
character, as nohle, as true, as self-sacrificing 
as—my mother. 

In. less than a year after she died, I met her. 
She was the sister of one of my classmates, and 
to wonderful heauty of person she united that 
grace of movement, that rare fascination and 
vivacity of expression which make a woman 
so great a favorite with men. Larger acquaint¬ 
ance with the sex has since convinced me that 
this style of temperament and character is 
most frequently associated with lax principles 
and impulsive, hut shallow feeling, and that 
such women seldom fill up their lives with 
true, and high, and nohle purposes, and that 
their beautiful impulses seldom condense into 
those fixed religious principles without which 
all lives are mistakes and failures. Well, I 
worshipped Helen James. For two years there 
was no altitude of moral grace and loveli- 
ness to which I did not exalt my idol. I must 
tell the story briefly. We had been engaged 
for more than a year when I began to have 
glimpses of her real character, of the petty 
social ambition, the selfish motives, the fitful 
impulses, and desire for admiration which 
governed it. Yet she loved me. All the best 
impulses of her nature, all the romance of her 
youth responded to me, and as there were in 
her the elements of a rarely noble character, 
so there was a strong struggle betwixt the 
good and the evil in that girl’s soul. My faith 
died out slowly—a death of such terrible pain, 
and struggle, and agony as, it seemed to me, 
must totally wreck my manhood. She vibrated 
a long time betwixt him and me—that distant 
cousin of hers, who had made a sudden fortune 
in California, and returned, and became ena¬ 
mored of her, as few men could help being— 
few men, I mean, whose souls did not so re¬ 
cognize and reverence spiritual beauty that no 
outward adorning of grace and loveliness could 
atone for the want of it. I saw how, day by 
day, worldly counsels and ambitions gained 
strength with her; how she descended to petty 
prevarication and injustice; how, one by one, 
moral barriers gave way before admiration and 
flattery, until I felt that she could never be, in 
spirit and*in heart, my wife, and at last I said 
to her: “ Go, and marry, Helen James, this 
man who has bought you, and to whom you 
have sold yourself, and I shall never look upon 
you again till we stand face to face before the 
God who is to judge us.” And I went out 
from her presence—that fair, false woman’s— 
and down to the river-bank, and my faith was 


lost, and one thought only saved me from the 
sin and the shame of suicide — it was the 
memory of my mother. 

So, as I said, my thoughts gathered up all 
these years, as I sat, a man saddened and dis¬ 
ciplined by the experience of life, at my cham¬ 
ber window, that summer morning, gloriously 
adorned of God, and set in a golden arabesque 
in the heart of June. I wondered what I should 
do with all this wealth which had fallen to me 
suddenly, as in some of those old fairy legends 
I could remember reading at my mother’s knee 
away up in the early child-mornings, and I 
said to myself, “ What shall I do with all this 
wealth, I wonder ? I have lived long enough 
to know the want and the worth of money, all 
its limitations, all it can and cannot do for 
man.” And then I made some plans for the 
future, and devised various ways of doing good 
and of blessing others with this wealth, and 
then I sighed, thinking there was no one in 
the wide world who, loving me supremely and 
entirely, would rejoice in this fortune which 
had fallen to me, who would sympathize in 
and stimulate my aims to bless others with it, 
and whom I could gather up close to my heart, 
and shelter the fair head there, knowing that 
it was the only sweet rest for it in the world, 
and I felt at that moment I would gladly give 
up all my newly-gained wealth for such an one 
to love, and to so love me, to trust in with 
faith, perfect, absolute; and then I remem¬ 
bered my lost faith in woman, and once I 
groaned out heavily over it. 

I cannot tell just when I caught the first sight 
of her . I had done this, probably, some time 
before I was conscious of it. She was a long 
distance off, for a pasture lot and a field of corn 
lay betwixt us, but I could see her movements 
distinctly, and that her figure was small and 
slender; and my attention would have been 
attracted to her, if there had been any other 
human being in sight, or if my eyes had not 
gone wandering after my thoughts. She was 
washing under the great apple-tree back of the 
little yellow story-and-a-half cottage. I could 
see the old bench, and the tub placed on it, 
and how the small figure bent over the board, 
and how she rinsed the clothes, and flung them 
into the basket on one side ; and once I saw her 
pause, and press her hand quickly to her side, 
as though the work wearied her. Her face was 
too distant for me to form the slightest opinion 
of it or of the girl’s appearance, but I took a 
quiet satisfaction in watching her, as she stood 
there in the deep shadows of that old gnarled 
apple-tree, where the robins must have built 
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their nests for a century, and then went on an 
under-current of thoughts in my mind, some¬ 
what after this fashion. 

“ You add something fitting and pleasant to 
the picture, little woman, off there, doing your 
work so industriously over that wash-tub, with 
your heart full of the new birth of purity and 
beauty which is to come up from your toiling 
and those snowy suds, which I used to he so 
fond of blowing into bubbles filled with rain¬ 
bows fair and frail as the rainbows of my youth. 
I wonder how wide a horizon of thought and 
feeling you have, little woman, toiling so 
steadily over that wash-tub, and if you ’re the 
happy wife of some tall, raw-honed farmer, 
who has to bend his head every time he enters 
the door of that little old-fashioned cottage of 
yours, w r liich, most likely, remembers in its 
silence the summers of the Revolution. You 
look young and slender, viewed from this dis¬ 
tance. Perhaps, after all, you ’re a young girl 
who hires out in harvest, and works in the 
factory winters, with your little hopes, and 
vanities, and ambitions ! Well, keep to your 
work, none the wiser for my impertinent curi¬ 
osity ; and if I do mine in life half as well as 
you seem to be doing that washing, I shall be 
a better man than I am sitting here.” 

I saw her take up the basket of rinsed clothes, 
and spread them carefully on the line, and 
secure them by a pole fastened in the centre of 
the rope, and then she went into the house, 
just as the bell summoned me to dinner. 

“ Is Mr. Grayson in, this evening ?” 

It was a voice sweet, penetrating, and refined 
—a voice which I knew at once must belong to 
a lady. I was in the back parlor of the hotel, 
when I heard the strange, soft tones syllable 
my name. 

“ Yes, ma’am, ” answered the waiter ; “ he’s 
up in his room. Shall I call him ?” 

I was on the point of stepping forward and 
announcing myself, but the next words, hasty 
and a little agitated, arrested me. 

“0 no, there is no necessity. I have brought 
home the gentleman’s clothes. There are just 
two dozen, and if you will be so good as to take 
them to his room, he can settle with you.” 

I was so overwhelmed with amazement that 
I stood still just where I had risen up from the 
lounge, with the paper fallen at my feet, until 
the servant had gone up to my room. But as 
soon as I recovered myself, I entered the par¬ 
lor, and confronted the person who had in¬ 
quired for me, which I did with a good deal of 
reluctance, as she evidently did not desire an 


interview; but the waiter would be certain to 
discover my retreat, as soon as he ascertained 
I was not in my own apartment. 

She turned her head as I entered, for she 
was gazing out of the window, and I looked for 
the first time upon her face—the face of the 
woman who had followed me, dim and vaguely 
defined, through all the years of my youth up 
into my manhood, coming before me in dreams 
and in certain strains of sweet music, coming 
in its vesture of shining, snowy clouds, and 4 
then vanishing away. It was a delicate oval 
face, neither pretty nor handsome, and only 
beautiful when the spirit within rose up, and 
lighted, and filled, and enriched it. It was a 
face refined, suggestive, womanly, with rapid 
changes and reflections, with brown, deep, shy 
eyes, and hair whose color suited the eyes, 
with prominent, but delicate features, and a 
mouth that was what all true women’s mouths 
should be—a sweet and perfect mirror of the 
soul. I drank all this in with that one gaze 
which I had of her, as she turned her face, a 
little startled, towards me, when I entered the 
room. My look must have embarrassed her, 
for a faint fluttering of color into her cheeks first 
roused me to a consciousness of my rudeness. 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but I heard you in¬ 
quiring for Mr. Grayson.” 

“ Yes, sir, I gave my message to the waiter.” 
And it was no flutter of a blush now, but a 
burning tide of crimson which flooded her 
cheeks. She looked down, and I knew what 
a struggle was going on in that girl’s soul. 
There was a quick flash of pain on the forehead, 
and a sudden compression of the lips ; then she 
looked up in my face steadily, and said, in her 
soft, quiet tones : “I have just brought home 
your clothes, sir.” 

The brave little woman! the real, genuine, 
fine-grained lady! It was her turn to exult 
now, for I was more embarrassed than she. 

“I—I was not aware that you—” I broke 
down utterly here, and I am not usually a 
bashful man, and I am certain that my nerves 
would not have been in the least disconcerted 
before an empress and her suite. 

She saw my embarrassment, and compre¬ 
hended it. I knew that by the look of grate¬ 
ful recognition which flashed up in her eyes. ■ 

“ I applied, last week, for the work, and the 
agreement was that I should return the clothes.” 

She spoke with a quiet dignity, which said, 
plainer than any words, “ It is honest work, and 
I am not ashamed of it any longer ; and if you 
think the less of me for doing it, the disgrace 
is yours, not mine.” 
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I knew on what ground I was standing now, 
and I drew ont my purse. 

“ There were two dozen, I believe ?” 

“Yes; the whole amounts to one dollar”— 
as quiet and self-sustained as though I was a 
drygoods clerk and she was my customer. 

“I pay that for a single dozen in the city.” 
And I placed a two-dollar note in her hand, 
and wished it were a thousand, though I should 
no more have dared offered her this than I 
would a princess. 

“But we don’t have such prices in the coun¬ 
try”—fluttering the note in her fingers, which 
I saw were slender and small jointed. 

“ Well, the work is no easier in the country, 
and I never pay less.” 

She thanked me with her eyes, and rose up. 
I went to the door, and opened it for her. Just 
as she had got outside, she lifted up her face, 
that young, earnest, trustful face, to mine, and 
said— 

“ Mr. Grayson, if you have any more wash¬ 
ing, I shall like to do it for you.” 

She had triumphed over all shame, all false 
or natural pride. I knew it now, for there 
was no flutter in her cheeks or in her voice ; 
the latter was low, and sweet, and steady. 

“Thank you ; I will send you up some to¬ 
morrow.” 

I had determined to leave the next morning, 
but my plans underwent a sudden reversion. 
I watched her as she went down the road, and 
noticed her dress and figure for the first time. 
There was a singular fitness about both. She 
wore a lawn dress scattered with small brown 
sprigs, and a brown straw bonnet with a green 
ribbon gathered across it. She was small and 
delicately moulded, and her walk was rapid 
and graceful, not elegant. 

She had just passed out of my sight, and I 
was watching the twilight which lay on the 
distant hills, as God’s love overlies our human¬ 
ity, when the waiter returned. He was sur¬ 
prised to find me alone in the parlor, but I ex¬ 
plained my interview with the lady, and learned, 
through him, that she had resided with her 
aunt, an infirm old lady, for the last year, that 
she had come from the city, and taught the 
district school until it was broken up by the 

r 

new academy, and he had been greatly sur¬ 
prised, the week before, at her application for 
the washing of any strangers who might be 
visiting at the hotel. He was disposed to be¬ 
friend her, because his sister had attended her 
school. “And she’s a lady, to be sure,” he 
added, “though it’s a dreadful come-down to 
take in washing.” 


She was a lady; therefore the 4 4 coming down 5 ’ 
hadn’t hurt her, I thought to myself, as I in¬ 
quired her name. 

44 Miss Janet Mathews, sir. She lives in the 
little yellow house jest at the corner of Moss 
Lane. You may have seen it from your side 
window.” 

She was the heroine of my wash-tub! 

44 Oh, sir, I beg that you will excuse me.” 

44 There is no need of it. You have grazed 
your arm.” And I pointed to the delicate flesn 
scratched and frayed by the edge of the bar. 

44 That is no matter, but I might have broken 
it, if you had not caught me.” 

It was late in the afternoon, more than a 
week subsequent to my first meeting with Janet 
Mathews, that I came suddenly upon her at 
the corner of a field which opened out of a 
little belt of woods not far from her home. 
An apple-tree, its branches laden with small, 
yellow early apples, grew close to the bars of 
the fence, and she had mounted on top of these 
in quest of some of the fruit; but she had only 
a very precarious foothold, and had lost her 
equilibrium, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had I not suddenly arrested her de¬ 
scent. I filled her small work-basket with the 
apples, which she was in hopes 44 Aunt Minerva, 
who was an invalid, might relish.” 

44 No, I will carry them for you,” as she put 
out her hand for the basket, with many thanks 
for my kindness. 44 1 am very fortunate in hav¬ 
ing your company for the rest of the walk.” 

44 You were, Mr. Grayson?” with a quick 
upleap of the shy brown eyes ; and then I read 
the next thought which struck her—that I had 
called about the washing. 

44 1 am an abrupt sort of man, Miss Mathews, 
and I will explain my errand at once. I have 
a friend and college classmate, from whom I 
yesterday received a letter informing me that 
he wished to obtain a teacher for the English 
department in the seminary of which he is 
principal. This is a rare opportunity for one 
who is disposed to accept it, as the school is 
located a few miles from New York, in the 
midst of most delicious scenery. My friend, 
his wife, and their half dozen teachers form a 
company of highly-cultivated Christian people, 
such as one is not often thrown amongst. The 
salary for the nine months is five hundred dol¬ 
lars. It struck me that the situation might 
please you—at least, there could be no harm 
in offering it to you.” 

44 Oli, Mr. Grayson, how can I thank you?” 
She broke down here, and I let her cry softly. 
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I had, three weeks before, visited my class¬ 
mate for a day, and heard himself and his wife 
discuss the probability of a vacancy’s occurring 
in the English department of their school. I 
was revolving in my mind some method in 
which I might serve my little heroine of the 
wash-tub, when this conversation recurred to 
my mind, and I wrote to my classmate imme¬ 
diately. He was under some obligations to 
me, and there was no difficulty in procuring 
the situation for Janet Mathews. 

We had reached the gate of the little yellow 
cottage before she spoke again. “Will you 
come in ?” And I knew that she desired it. 

It was a little old-fashioned parlor, corre¬ 
sponding with the exterior of the house, into 
which she ushered me. A dark ingrain carpet, 
a few chairs, a lounge, and a table strewn with 
books were the chief features of the parlor 
furniture. We sat down here together, and 
talked just as if we were old friends. I learned 
her history in a few words. Her father had 
been a merchant, and the sudden discovery of 
his failure and business ruin through the ras¬ 
cality of his partner had occasioned his death. 
Janet was his only child, tenderly beloved and 
cared for, especially so because she was the 
image of the mother whom she could not re¬ 
member. The young girl was left entirely de¬ 
pendent on her own resources. She had come 
to her father’s only surviving sister, whose hus¬ 
band had died a few years before, leaving her 
in declining health, with nothing but the little 
yellow-brown homestead which had sheltered 
his boyhood. I knew the rest of the story— 
how her aunt had gradually become a confirmed 
invalid, how the academy had absorbed her 
school, until, with poverty, well nigh starva¬ 
tion, staring them in the face, Janet had ap¬ 
plied to the hotel for some washing. All this 
she told me, that summer afternoon, sitting in 
that small parlor, with her sweet, earnest face 
looking up to mine, till the longing and the 
yearning to gather it up close to my heart was 
almost more than I could bear. 0 Janet ! Janet! 

“And you are pleased with this situation, 
and I may write to my friend that you will 
accept it ?” 

“ I did not suppose that the future held any¬ 
thing so good in store for me ; and now I can 
hire a girl to remain with Aunt Minerva, and 
go out into new life and work. ’ ’ 

She said this more to herself than to me, with 
her hands lying in her lap, and her slender, 
small-jointed fingers fluttering in and out 
amongst each other, like young birds trying 
their wings for the first time. 


“The term does not commence until the first 
of September, so you have more than two 
months of leisure on your hands, during which 
I should like to engage your services.” 

“As your washerwoman, Mr. Grayson? I 
thought that I was duly installed in that posi¬ 
tion.” And a laugh ran out of her eyes and 
gleamed about her lips, showing me what 
springs of light and gladness there were in her 
nature. 

“But I wish, with your permission, to change 4 
it. You have studied French V 

“Yes.” 

“And I do not even read it. Will you con¬ 
sent to take me for your pupil, twice a week, 
during the next two months ?” 

She hesitated and blushed, and an inward 
smile made a kind of flickering light and sweet¬ 
ness about her lips. But it was all satisfactorily 
settled before I left, and I was Janet Mathews’s 
pupil after this—not simply in French, though, 
for I think we did not make very rapid progress 
in this, but I was her pupil in all that vast 
kingdom of emotions and intuitions of feeling 
and affections where woman’s strength and 
glory lie, and where man’s pride must ever 
learn of her humility. And so I came, un¬ 
saddled and reverent, before the threshold'of 
a true woman’s soul, and, day after day, new 
springs flew back, and I walked under stately 
arches, and through graceful corridors, and 
among trees hanging thick with gold and pur¬ 
ple fruits, until I began to have some concep¬ 
tion of the true measure and stature of per¬ 
fected womanhood. Oh, Janet, my little cottage 
girl, Janet Mathews’! She had no idea of all 
she was doing for me during those long summer 
days, which are like great censers hung up in 
my memory, and sending their fragrance over 
all the years. 

We had frequent rides and rambles into the 
woods, and here, sitting under the shadows of 
the forest trees, or near some little stream, 
whose crystal skeins were tangled and frayed 
by the stones over which they wound, Janet 
Mathews and I talked together. I see her now, 
her sunbonnet on her lap, and her restless fin¬ 
gers at play with the strings, while that fair, 
pale, wistful face is looking up to mine, bright 
or tender, reverent or sad as was the topic we 
conversed on, for we talked on every conceiv¬ 
able subject, from the scenery about us, the 
glimmer of sunshine, or the flutter of a bird’s 
wing, and of the world, and the great and 
solemn problems which underlie all destinies, 
of life and death, of things present and things 
to come, and of God, in whose knowledge and 
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love all things shall be made plain and per¬ 
fected. But she was not always grave—my 
little country girl. There were quick currents 
of gladness and mirth in her nature, which 
flashed out more and more as her life took on 
fairer hues, and her low, running laugh would 
bubble over her lips, and the echoes among the 
hills would catch it up and toss it back and 
forth as though they loved it. She was full of 
quick impulses, but these had become living 
principles, and her character rested on a solid 
foundation of truth-truth in word, in action, 
in heart. She was not perfect, but her life was 
nourished from the fountain of all perfectness 
—Janet was a Christian in heart and life. 

It was an afternoon, among the last of the 
summer, when I walked into the sitting-room 
of the cottage in the lane. There was no need 
that I should rap, for Janet had caught sight 
of me at the open door, and two arch little 
dimples, imbedded in either cheek, revealed 
themselves, as she welcomed me in her quiet, 
ladylike way. 

“ You see, Mr. Grayson, auntie has taken a 
notion that she will try her hand at some knit¬ 
ting, she’s so improved of late, and I’m wind¬ 
ing the yarn, under her inspection. ” 

How pretty she looked, standing there, in 
her neatly fitting blue muslin dress, a new 
one, which harmonized with her delicate com¬ 
plexion, winding the skein of blue woollen 
yarn which she had slipped over the backs of 
a couple of chairs. Her aunt sat in one corner 
—a drooping, mild-faced little woman, but thin 
and faded by care and illness. So I sat down 
in the chintz-cushioned arm-chair, and chatted 
with both the women, and watched the ball, 
as it grew in size and comeliness under those 
slender fingers, and the wind stirred the quince- 
tree at the window, and the sunshine laughed 
along the corners of the low ceiling, just as it 
had laughed a century before, and the yarn 
ran in a swift blue current over Janet’s fingers. 

At last, I said to her : “ See here, my child, 
you will grow fatigued, standing there, before 
you get through w r ith the skein. Sit down, 
and let me hold it for you.” 

I had never addressed her so familiarly be¬ 
fore, but, some how, she looked so fair, and 
pure, and childlike, with her delicate profile 
half turned towards me, and her face settling, 
every few moments, into a puzzled seriousness 
over her ball, that the words came unconsciously 
to my lips. She did not answer me, only her 
eyes flashed up a moment in my face, and then 
tilled with tears. She sat down quietly, and 
finished winding the skein, while her aunt told 
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some story of an old-fashioned knitting strife 
in her girlhood. 

“ What is it, Janet?” 

I asked her this question as we stood together 
in the front door, after she had finished her 
task. 

“ It was the name my father used to call me. 
I never have heard it since he went away. Oh, 
say it again, Mr. Grayson I” 

She was just like a child now, with that 
pleading face, which stirred my soul to taka 
her up and fold her to my heart. 

“ Janet, I will say the words again, if you 
will call me once by my name—the name I 
have not heard from the lips of a woman since 
my mother died.” She bowed her head, and 
I knew why she did not speak to me. I laid 
my hand on her hair, shining like brown meshes 
in the sunbeams. “ My child, my little Janet, 
may the Lord God bless you, and cause the 
light of His countenance to shine upon you !” 

There was a little silence. 

“ Nathaniel!” 

It fluttered timidly out of her lips, and dropped 
into my heart, and the sound is there still. 

“The sunshine is warm, but there is a breeze 
in the tree-tops, and it is cool olf there among 
the meadows, under the apple-trees. It is a 
shady walk, if we go round by the creek. Will 
you get your bonnet, Janet ?” 

And Janet went. 

We sat down in the long grass under the 
apple-trees. A part of the field had been 
mowed the day before, and the air was full of 
the sweet scents of the crushed flowers. 

“ Isn’t it delicious ?” asked Janet, taking off 
her bonnet. 

“Yes. Death often yields more sweetness 
than life. I said this, to-day, in order to com¬ 
fort myself, when I remembered that only two 
davs more of this blessed summer remained to 
me.” 

“ Only two more !” 

A quick start, a tone of deep regret empha¬ 
sized the words. 

“That is all, and I had a letter from my 
friend, the principal of the seminary to which 
you are engaged, stating that he should like 
you to be there by the eighth. I cannot bear 
the thought that I must give up my little 
teacher so soon.” 

“ T shall have no more such easy teaching.” 

She said it sadly, and tremulously, too, as 
though she dared not trmst her voice. 

“ I owe you more than I do all my other 
teachers, Janet. You have done me the most 
good.” 
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“/, Mr. Grayson?” 

“ Yes, for you have shown me what a true, 
noble, self-sustained woman may be in all cir¬ 
cumstances, because you have redeemed and 
consecrated life to me once more —because you 
have restored my lost faith in woman.” 

Her soul rose into her face. “ I cannot tell 
how I have done this, Mr. Grayson,” she fal¬ 
tered. 

“ No matter ; but now my heart is sad with 
the thought of losing my little teacher ; I want 
to be her pupil always, to learn daily new les¬ 
sons of woman’s grace, and truth, and loveli¬ 
ness, such as all men need, from her lips and 
her life.” 

Her head dropped till her breath fluttered 
the dandelion blossoms she had gathered and 
strewn in her lap. I took her small, slender 
hands in mine. u Will you take me, Janet, to 
be your pupil, not for days, or months, or terms, 
but for life.” 

And God and I heard Janet Mathews make 
a whispered answer. 

“ Nathaniel! Nathaniel!” she said, a little 
while after, with her sweet tones winding their 
caresses in and out of the syllables. ‘ 4 It is a 
soft, sweet, gliding name ; how your mother 
must have loved it!” 

And then I told her how I had seen her for 
the first time from my chamber window, that 
summer morning, three months ago, when I sat 
there under the burden of my newly found 
wealth, with no heart to be gathered into mine; 
no other life added to my own, to enrich, and 


complete, and satisfy it; lonely, unloved, and 
rick; and I told her all my vague fancies and 
conjectures as I watched her bending over her 
work. 

1 ‘ And you found your ideal over a wash-tub! 
What a terribly unromantic heroine !” And 
a laugh ran in merry gurgles out of her lips. 
But she grew serious in a few moments. “ It 
cost me a struggle, a short but a sharp one, 
though, to go up to the hotel and apply for 
that washing.” 

“ My brave, noble girl, I know it must. But 
if you had not done it, we might have gone 
apart all the days of our lives*” 

u And you will take me, Nathaniel, you, so 
cultivated, fastidious, and almost a millionaire, 
me without a dollar in the world, and whom 
you found over a wash-tub ?” 

“ And finding there my own lily, I was a 
richer man than all the gold in my uncle’s cof¬ 
fers made me.” I said this with her head 
lying on my shoulder, and her little hands 
crushed up in mine, while the day was going, 
with its golden feet, over the far off hills; going 
to meet the night. 

At last we rose up and went home. Our 
hearts have been at home with each other ever 
since. 

Little Janet is my wife now, and all she has 
been to me of strength, and rest, and healing, 
of grace, and refreshment, and beauty, of truth, 
of faith, and of love, is it not all written in the 
book of His remembrance ? 


- - 

BLUNDERS IN BEHAYIOR CORRECTED. 


CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Friendship and acquaintance are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other in worldly affairs. 
Acquaintances sometimes become the deposi¬ 
taries of secrets which should be even guardedly 
told to friends. Be wary how you treat a mere 
acquaintance, that you do not place your affairs 
in his hands, and on the slightest rupture re¬ 
gret having reposed in him too much confidence. 
Acquaintances made at convivial meetings are 
generally as hollow as the meetings themselves. 
Under the temptations of hospitality, men con¬ 
fide in each other more than wisdom would 
dictate, and the “ evening’s diversions” do not 
always “bear the morning’s reflections.” 

Homely Parties. —There is a class of recrea¬ 
tions that cannot be too much praised, and 


which people in middle class life are very apt 
in making as nearly perfect as possible. These 
are Christmas gatherings, birthday and other 
feasts, and friendly tea-drinkings, where com¬ 
fort and hospitality reign before fashion. Yet, 
though fashionable arrangements do not exten¬ 
sively prevail in these, what we hint at, as 
necessary in social gatherings of a higher kind, 
is not to be neglected here. Politeness of 
manner, affability of temper, decorum, and pro¬ 
per taste in dress are things to be considered; 
for, though you are not required to observe 
strictly fashionable rules, but to enjoy yourself 
in body and mind, much of the comfort depends 
on the observance of trifles ; and we advise all 
wdio love these unpretending entertainments to 
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study their behavior as much in these cases as 
they would for more fashionable assemblies. 
Ease should be preferred to starched formality, 
but boorishness should not disgrace the famil¬ 
iarity which is offered by the host, and expected 
from the guest. 

Hospitality goes hand in hand with polite¬ 
ness. When you invite friends, do not treat 
your own invitation so lightly that it shall 
appear you do not value your company. Study 
to please and to afford enjoyment, and, in a 
modest manner, let your guests see that you do 
study them, and their pleasure will be en¬ 
hanced. 

Hurry. —A man of sense never exhibits haste. 
A thing done in a hurry is not likely to be well 
done. Some men of business pride themselves 
oil being always pressed for time, they think it 
displays activity of mind ; but, on the contrary, 
it exhibits weakness and vulgar breeding. Ease 
of action does not imply sluggishness of mind, 
nor does undue haste betoken importance. 

Imitation. —There are few who can resist the 
tendency of human nature to imitate. Let one 
young man of a group take to swearing, and 
the rest of his juvenile friends will immediately 
follow the practice. 1 have known the style of 
conversation in a complete circle of acquaintance 
to be changed by the peculiarities of one of its 
members; impressed with those peculiarities, 
the rest have set about aping him to the best of 
their poor abilities, and succeeded in making 
themselves ridiculous. There is a passage in 
Hibberd’s story of u Cloribel” which we would 
offer here as a motto for every sensible youth, 
u Be thyself and none other, and we will love 
thee, whatsoe’er thou art.” Imitate the per¬ 
fections, not the vices ; the excellences, rather 
than the blemishes of a man ; but preserve 
your individuality as far as you are able. 

Introductions should be performed with great 
grace and judgment. Be careful, too, whom 
you introduce; I have seen more than one 
friend ruined by an ill-judged introduction. It 
is a common blunder to introduce persons in 
the street. If you meet an acquaintance when 
you have a friend on your arm, bow and pass 
on with a “ good-day,” or similar greeting, 
unless there be special reasons for halting. We 
only reprobate street introductions as a rule . 
There are exceptions to that as to all rules. We 
have once or twice been mortified by a sudden 
introduction on a door-step. Consider time and 
place. It is necessary, too, in most cases, to 
ask permission of a friend before you introduce 
him to another ; and a lady must be introduced 
to a gentleman, not a gentleman to a lady. 


Invitations. —A writer on etiquette says on 
this subject: u When you ask a person to din¬ 
ner, let it, if possible, be done a week or ten 
days in advance ; because to ask a person only 
a day or two days before looks as if you had 
been disappointed of somebody else, and had 
asked him as a mere stop-gap. A short invita¬ 
tion is only allowable for off-hand parties, or 
with strangers who are passing through a town. 

1 ‘ When you invite a person to dinner, or any 
other party at your house, specify only one day. 
Don’t say you will be glad to see him on either 

i 

of two days, as Tuesday or Wednesday next. 
And why ? Because this person may not wish 
to dine with or visit you at all; and so far from 
a choice of days being thought an act of kind¬ 
ness, it may be considered one of servility, if 
not rudeness. Always state only one day ; and 
let the invitation, like the answer, be unequi¬ 
vocal. 

“ Invitations for several weeks in advance 
are almost as bad as invitations for alternate 
days ; because long invitations convey the im¬ 
pression that the inviter is desperately ill off for 
guests, and wishes to insure a number at all 
risks. The person invited is also apt to feel 
that it is not his pleasure or convenience that 
is consulted ; and to raise a feeling of this kind 
is anything but consistent with true politeness. 

“ The receiver of an invitation has a duty to 
perform as well as its giver. It is incumbent 
on him to say yes or no at once—not to allow a 
post or a day to elapse before answering. The 
reason is obvious : a delay on his part looks as if 
he were waiting for a better invitation before he 
made up his mind. Not to send a speedy reply, 
therefore, is one of the worst pieces of breed¬ 
ing of which a man can be guilty. It is also 
not using the inviter well; for a dinner party 
usually consists only of a certain number, and 
if you cannot accept the invitation, say so, in 
order that time may be allowed to invite an¬ 
other person in your place. Let the answer, 
also, be distinct; no uncertainty is allowable ; 
and if the invitation be accepted, let it be kept. 

“ The answer to an invitation should be di¬ 
rected to the lady of the house.” 

An invitation may be refused, or you cannot 
have a will of your own ; but the refusal should 
be couched in the kindest, briefest, and most 
polite terms. 

Jesting. —Never make sport of the failings 
or peculiarities of another. Such things are 
common, but not the more admirable. If a 
joke is levelled at you, do not suffer your tem¬ 
per to get the worse of you, but join in the 
laugh good-temperedly, and the jester will be 
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beaten by your good humor. Jests are not al¬ 
ways vulgar, and are allowable with familiar 
friends, but never with strangers, and always 
without personality or ill feeling. 

Ladies. —Some coxcombs pride themselves 
on their female acquaintance, and talk freely to 
their convivial friends of them. This is a de¬ 
testable vice, and at once stamps a man as base 
and cowardly. Others affect a contempt for 
women, and treat them slightingly. Such con¬ 
duct is, at the least, unmanly, and generally 
springs from a puffed-up conceit. Deference is 
due to woman in every station of society, and 
is a characteristic of the true gentleman. 


Leaving Company. —French leave is the fash¬ 
ion now-a-days in good society, and we should 
hope will continue so. By this method, you 
slip out, shake hands quietly and unobserved 
with the host and hostess, and the party goes 
on undisturbed ; otherwise the movement of 
one is frequently the signal for the movement 
of another, and the party is broken up prema¬ 
turely. I have seen, in homely assemblies, a 
sedate matron retire to dress, and reappear 
with bonnet and shawl on to shake hands with 
the whole company. Nothing can be more 
vulgar or detrimental to the life of a party, 
however unpretending its character. 




THE TWO WHITE ROSES. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY D. L. DALTON. 


Paris is a rich city, and proud of its riches. 
It has heaps of gold and a great abundance of 
rubies and diamonds. Its treasures are count- 
less, its luxuries boundless. Its wide-spread 
mantle wants but one thing to complete its 
splendor, and that is—-flowers. It would hardly 
be believed that there is a scarcity of flowers in 
Paris ; but it is true, nevertheless. It has fewer 
flowers than precious stones. That Queen of 
the world could more easily encircle her brow 
with brilliants and emeralds than with daisies 
and orange-blossoms. To be sure, there is a 
flower-market in this opulent city, where the 
ladies of the nobility procure their elegant 
camelias. The botanist goes there for his rare 
tulip, and the grisette to pluck a sweet-scented 
gillyflower. But these flowers, like many other 
Parisian productions, have but a fictitious exist¬ 
ence ; they are temporarily supported by the 
artificial heat introduced into the pots, but soon 
droop and fade away. The purchaser, who 
thought he possessed a living and healthy 
bloom, finds, upon his return home, that he is 
the owner of a sickly, faded flower—a fit em¬ 
blem of the fleeting pleasures of the world. It 
should be added, for the credit of Paris, that 
there are also several magnificent temples dedi¬ 
cated to Flora. In some of the most ma 2 mifi- 
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cent streets of the city may be seen splendid 
stores, kept by beautiful and bewitching young 
ladies, in which there are handsome miniature 
altars erected to this goddess. There you will 
find the budding rose, whose tints resemble the 
first blush of a modest maiden ; the lily—em¬ 
blem of purity—with its golden petals and 
alabaster cups; the moss-rose, the favorite 


flower of the poets; in a word, a representative 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. There you 
will find a cloud of incense from which the 
garland of the queen of flowers gathers its per¬ 
fume. Still, the supply of flowers is greatly 
disproportionate to the other luxuries of the 
French metropolis. Winter flowers, especially, 
are very rare, and botanists alone know the 
great labor which their production costs. They 
require a pent-up heat, of even temperature, and 
the most unwearied watchfulness and attention. 

M’lle Pascaline Benoit was one of the most 
renowned florists in Paris. She was an enthu¬ 
siast in her profession. She was quite poor, 
but she cultivated her flowers with a poetic 
zeal which excited the admiration of all who 
knew her. Her little garden, situated at the 
outskirts of the city, always contained some 
prodigy of the vegetable kingdom. 

It was midwinter. A fine equipage drew up 
and stopped in front of Pascaline 7 s door. A 
fine-looking matron and a charming young lady 
alighted from the carriage. It was the Mar¬ 
chioness de Regenial and her daughter. 

“ Mademoiselle, 77 said the Marchioness, “my 
daughter is to be married the day after to¬ 
morrow, and we wish a white rose for her wed¬ 
ding-dress. I am told that you have one. 77 

“Yes, I have two/ 7 replied Pascaline. 

“ Can I see them ? 77 asked the noble ladr. 

* 

“ Certainly, 77 was the response ; and the two 
visitors were conducted to a beautiful rose-bush 
bearing two half-blown roses, which shed a most 
delicious perfume. 

“ Can 7 t I have both of them? 77 inquired the 
Marchioness. 
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“No, madame,” answered Pascaline, with a 
sigli; “ one of them is already promised.” 

“Then I will take this one. What is the 
price ?” 

“ Two louis.” 

“Here is the money. Send the rose to my 
hotel, Rue Saint Honors.” 

Pascaline bowed politely, and reconducted 
her wealthy customers to the door of her hum¬ 
ble abode. 

“How fortunate!” thought she. “Forty 
francs ! With this sum I can pay my rent, 
and save myself from being turned out. 0 my 
dear mother! ” she exclaimed, 1 i from thy happy 
place in heaven, thou still guardest and pro- 
tectest thy daughter !” 

That night was one of sadness to Pascaline. 
It was the eve of the anniversary of the death 
of her mother, a good and pious woman, who 
had cultivated in her daughter two chaste 
affections—love of God and love of flowers. 
She wept as she reflected upon the last mo¬ 
ments of that adored mother, whom God had 
ealled to himself. It was a cold night. Death 
had already seized upon its victim. The weep¬ 
ing daughter sat by the bedside. The dying 
mother said, in a faint but sweet voice— 

“ Pascaline, are our white roses still living?” 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. 

“ Then bring them to me, that I may enjoy 
them once more.” 

The daughter brought them. They were two 
beautiful full-blown roses upon one branch. 

The doctor said that the odor of these flowers 
might injure the patient. 

“ No, never mind,” she said ; “these roses, 
like my child, will live long after me. Pasca¬ 
line, give me one of them. Bury this one with 
me.” A few minutes afterwards, she breathed 
her last. 

While she lay a corpse, the rose was placed 
in her hand ; -‘but, as the dead body was placed 
in the coffin, the leaves of the flower fell off. 
She was buried, and the grave had scarcely 
closed when the daughter made a solemn vow, 
as chaste and tender as the heart that inspired it. 

The night was thus passed in prayer and filial 
remembrance. Next morning, she resumed her 
daily task in the garden. She recollected that 
she had engaged to send a rose to the Mar¬ 
chioness, and she went to pluck it; but—sad 
to relate — one of the flowers had withered 
away. But a single rose now remained. 

The proprietor came and demanded the pay¬ 
ment of his rent. 

“Sir,” said Pascaline, “ I am unable to pay 
you.” 
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“ How is that ? You have money,” said the 
landlord, reminding her of the two louis which 
he had learned she had received from the Mar¬ 
chioness. 

“That is no longer mine. The white rose 
lias withered and died. The money is to be 
returned.” 

“ But here is another rose remaining; why 
not send it ?” 

“That is already promised ; all the gold in 
the world would not purchase it!” 

“Then,” responded the irritated proprietor, 
“you must prepare to leave at once. 1 can’t 
allow tenants to occupy my property for no¬ 
thing. ” 

. “You shall be obeyed,” answered the girl, 
calmly. 

The Marchioness, upon receiving the money 
which she left with Pascaline the day before, 
hastened to the garden for the purpose of learn¬ 
ing why the rose had not been sent. She was 
informed that Mile. Benoit had just gone out 
with a white rose in her hand. The Marchio¬ 
ness turned and saw her walking down the 
street. Prompted by curiosity to see where 
she was going to, she resolved to follow her. 

Pascaline entered a cemetery. She knelt at 
the grave of her mother ; and, after planting 
the rose upon it, she exclaimed: “ 0 my mo¬ 
ther ! accept this pledge of my remembrance I 
Receive this flower which thou lovedst so much, 
and which my own hands have cultivated for 
thee. Intercede for thy poor child, who is this 
day without protection or hope !” And with 
her tears she bedewed the wooden cross, which 
was the only monument that marked the rest¬ 
ing-place of that beloved mother. 

The Marchioness, moved to tears, retired 
unperceived. 

Next day, Pascaline was preparing to leave. 

“Where are you going?” inquired her com¬ 
panions. 

“ I must leave you,” was the reply 

“Why?” 

“ Because I can’t pay my rent.” 

“ But your rent is paid for two years.” 

“Is it possible ?” 

“Yes ; here is the receipt.” 

Pascaline was astounded ; but she soon com 
prehended the pleasant truth. That evening, 
a well-dressed servant delivered her the follow¬ 
ing note, inclosing two hundred louis:— 

“Mademoiselle: I know all. I know you 
have given to your mother the flower with which 
I wished to adorn my wedding- robe. I have a 
mother whom I adore, and can appreciate your 
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maternal devotion. I therefore take this op¬ 
portunity of expressing my sympathy with you 
in sueli heartfelt proof of filial affection. Please 
accept of the inclosed as a pledge of my remem¬ 


brance. I hope you will not refuse me this 
privilege of commencing my married life by 
honoring filial piety. Your sincere friend, 

Amenaide de Regenial. 




MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 

(Continued from page 241.) 



CHAPTER VII. 

SHE TAKES A LITTLE BOUND-GIRL TO LOVE AND 

CHERISH. 

Mercy ! what a crash ! something ’s gone to 
smash in that kitchen now, 0 dear ! I’ve no 
peace of my life ! I’ve had that bound-girl in 
the house a week, and it ’pears to me a centu¬ 
rion. Tired as I am, I must trot down and see 
what’s gone, before she has a chance to hide 
the pieces. 

What have you broke now, Caturah ? Don’t 
tell me you hain’t broke nothing ; I heard it as 
plain as day. Lord-a-mercy ! if it isn’t that 
soup-tureen that I paid eighteen shillings for 
only the other day. The boarders will go with¬ 
out soup now for one while, if it is cheap feeding. 
And how am I going to get the worth of it out 
of you, my little baggage? you’ve no wages to 
keep hack, and you’ve nothing to detach. 
Pretty economy it was taking you in place of a 
good stout hired girl, and doing the heft of the 
w ork myself for the sake of having some good 
*>ut of you some time, and you’ve destroyed 
more ’n your head’s worth the first week of 
vour coming. How am I going to get back my 
eighteen shillings, I say? I’ll get it out of 
your back ; yes, Miss, I ’ll see what virtue there 
is in whips ; and I ’ll half starve you to make 
it up. Oh, you needn’t begin to whimper. 
You ’ll have something to cry for before night, 


something that will make you wish you was 
hack in the poor-house where you belong. 

Go out in the garden and get me a couple of 
them peach-sprouts, and come in and take off 
your Vandyke. Stop, I won’t hear a word ! 
don’t try to interrupt me, you ill-mannered 
child. March, and he sure you get good stout 
ones, or I ’ll go myself; go along, this instance ! 

Humph! rather slimpsy sprouts ; hut they’ll 
do, I guess. Now, Miss, off with that Vandyke. 
What ? where ? Oh, Mr. Greyson’s dog did it, 
did he ? A likely story 1 humph I a dog break¬ 
ing a soup-tureen. What’s that ? sneaked in, 
before you knew it, and got his nose in it, and 
knocked it off the table? Hum ! a likely story. 
But it pays , at all events—better ’n whipping 
you , much as I ache to do it. If Mr. Greyson’s 
dog broke the tureen, Mr. Greyson ’ll pay for 
it, of course. He’s a gentleman, and always 
does what’s right about money matters. I 
shall tell him just how it occurred, and charge 
it in his week’s account. But, mind, I don't 
believe you, not a word you speak, you naughty, 
deceitful child ! Do you know what an awful 
thing it is to tell a lie ? Did nobody ever read 
to you the story out of the Bible about Annan- 
nias and Sophia? how they were struck dead 
upon the spot for telling a lie—a terrible, wicked 
lie. Ain’t you afraid the same thing will hap¬ 
pen to you for your— Good gracious, Mr. Lit- 
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tie, liow you do surprise a person ! What’s 
brought you down here into the medharanean 
portions of my abode ? Oh, no, not in the 
least! you haven’t decomposed me at all, and 
you needn’t feel under the necessity of apolo¬ 
gizing. Some boarding-houses might not want 
their boarders to appear unsuspectedly in their 
kitchens, but I’m not one of that sort. If I 
have a fault, which the most of us have, more 
or less, it’s in being too superciliously neat. 
Caturah, look if there’s any hot water to spare 
in the boiler. Yes, Mr. Little, you can have 
all you like. What was I doing with them 
peach-sprouts ? Oh, you funny man ! what do 
you suppose I was doing with them ? nothing, 
as yet. But the cats is awful troublesome 
about here ; they ’ll filbert the very chickens 
off the gridiron if they aren’t watched; and 
I ’ve just been telling Caturah to keep these 
sprouts handy, and the next time she catches 
’em at any of their snooping jest to administer 
a good, smart categation to them. You didn’t 
know but perhaps, as I’d never had any babies 
of my own to spank, I was going to try my 
hand on little Caturah here ! He ! he ! you ’ll 
be the death of me yet, with all your jokes, Mr. 
Little. I trust you don’t mean that for a double 
intender. I’m very particular ; I don’t make 
it a practice to joke with my gentlemen board¬ 
ers ; for a young lady in my situation, you 
know, has to exercise a great deal of circumspec¬ 
tion. But you ’re so overpowering, Mr. Little, 

Lalways have to smile at you. You ’re glad to 
hear it’s only the cats. Of course it’s the cats, 
and that dog of Mr. Grey son’s that’s just broken 
my soup-tureen. Caturah will get along well 
enough, if she only does as well as she knows ■ 
how. She’s a poor, deserted orphan, without 
father or mother, that I’ve took from the poor- 
house from motives of charity alone. I’ve 
always been renounced for my charitable dis¬ 
position ; and I know of no way I could do a 
better deed than to take this poor thing to 
bring up, and rear as if she was my own. I’m 
young for such a responsibility, but I shall 
discharge it to the best of my ability. I can’t 
discharge this one as easy as I did Bridget, see¬ 
ing she’s bound to me by ties stronger than 
those of blood ? He ! he 1 what an inveterate 
punster- you are ! Go right straight along out 
of this kitchen, or I sha’n’t get my work done 
this afternoon. You needn’t think of getting 
up a frolic with us girls. Dora’s gone out; 
and I’m not to be pampered with. If you 
should try to put your arm around my waist, 

I should powder that curly head of yours with 
the flour-dredger. Caturah, run out and empty 
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these scraps into the pig-pen, and pick up some 
chips as you come along back. No, indeed, 
sir, none of your frolicking down here. What ? 
going? The water’s getting cold? It can be 
resuscitated with a little more, if it’s too cooh 
Don’t be in a hurry. Oh, well, go, if you must. 
But I guess if Dora was present you wouldn’t 
be so pressed for time. Howsomever, I guess 
Mr. Bethuen don’t feel bad to see whkli way 
the wind blows. He’s a very agreeable young 
man, in my opinion. So intellectual and so 
moral in all his faculties. A little silent and 
retiring, but most great men are said to be. 
He’s pious, if ever a young man was. Ilev ? 
especially when it’s pumpkin-pie. Oh, Mr. 
Little, you ’re too bad ! he ’s considerable of an 
eater, I ’in aware ; and he don’t pay much for 
his board, but he needs physical food to sustain 
his great spirituous efforts. If he wasn’t quite 
so humbly, I believe I ’d encourage his atten— 
Dear me ! he’s gone, hot water and all. Well, 
I hope I made him a little jealous, any how ! 
Caturah ! Caturah ! what are you so long about 
them chips for, you idle little good-for-nothing ! 

Don’t you presume to interfere, Dora Adams l 
She hasn’t been whipped half enough yet, and 
I’m bound to have satisfaction out of her ! 
There isn’t any of the boarders around now, 
and I’m going to give her enough to last her. 
Yell away, as loud as you please, you little 
catamount, you ! there ’s nobody to hear you, 
and go about telling of it to the neighbors. 
I’ve held in just as long as I can, and I’m not 
going to stop now. What has she done ? She ’s 
done everything ! Hasn’t Mr. Greyson gone 
and taken board at the hotel; and isn’t that 
corned beef that I bought a-spoiling in the bar¬ 
rel ; and didn’t I forget myself, and come to 
dinner to-day with only one of my pads in my 
dress, and the boarders a-tittering, and the 
potatoes boiled to pieces because I was so put 
out and flustrated with only this plaguey little 
thing to help me, doing everything wrong, and 
hurrying me so that I had no time to tend to 
the most conspicuous portion of my toilet ! 
What has she done, indeed ? If you was in 
the kitchen a little more, you wouldn’t have 
to ask. A-curling your hair on your neck, and 
sweeping and dusting with gloves on for fear of 
spoiling your pretty hands, and I a slaving in 
the kitchen to support you. Do you dare—do 
you dare to walk up dilapidately and take my 
whip out of my hands and break it up before 
my face and eyes ? You think she’s been 
punished enough ! do you ? You don’t want 
people thinking and saying that I’m cruel and 
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unjust to the orphan, for my sake* Oh, you ’re 
extremely considerate! but who’s going to 
know it, if you don’t tell of it yourself, and 
we the only souls about the house ? Mr. Be- 
tliuen is reading in his room right overhead ? 
Why didn’t you tell me that in the first place ? 
She’s deserved all she’s got, and more too ; 
but, of course, I should have taken a more suit¬ 
able time to administer correction, if I’d have 
dreamed I was interrupting the studies of one 
of my boarders. Quit that snivelling, Caturah, 
this instance ; don’t you know you ’re inter¬ 
rupting a minister of the gospel that’s going to 
be ? and put your cape on your shoulders, and 
take this three-cent piece and go to the grocery 
and buy yourself some gingerbread, since you 
haven’t had any dinner. If anybody asks you 
what you ’ve been crying about, you can let on 
as if you fell down and hurt you. Don’t you 
dare to tell ’em any other story, Miss, if you 
know what’s best for yourself. Ain’t hungry, 
hey ? Well, I guess you ’ll come to your appe¬ 
tite soon enough. You needn’t think because 
I ’ve allowed Miss Adams to have her way this 
time, that it’s going to do you any good to be 
sulky. Dora, do you go up and ask Mr. Be¬ 
th uen if he knows what’s good for a burn. I 
don’t expect you to say that Caturah has scalded 
herself, but it won’t harm your conscience to 
intimidate as much, if it comes handy. 

If the dishes are washed and the floor swept, 
you can take your spelling-book and sit down 
till it’s time to put on the tea-kettle, Caturah. 
You sha’n’t have it to say that you’re over¬ 
worked. And be sure and call me down at five 
o’clock. 

Dear! dear ! I hope I sha’n’t feel quite so irri¬ 
table after I ’ ve laid down a while and got rested. 
I did whip her rather hard, I must confess ; but 
I was awfully out of temper about that padding, 
and Mr. Greyson’s leaving. He was one of my 
best boarders, and I did have faint hopes of— 
hi! ho ! chances are getting fewer and fewer 
all the time ; and to think of that impudent 
fellow asking me at the table if I wasn’t getting 
to be a little one-sided in my views of matters 
and things, and I never knew what he meant 
till I looked in the glass afterwards. It was 
enough to vex a saint. I didn’t think Dora 
had spunk enough to walk up, as she did this 
afternoon, and take that stick out of my hands 
and snap it in two. Such a timid thing, afraid 
to say her soul ’s her own, and put upon by me 
as much as she is, I didn’t suppose would have 
the courage to interfere. My ! her eyes blazed 
like stars, and all for that little beggar. I see 
I must use more circumspection. I hope Mr. 


Bethuen was so emerged in study that he didn’t 
hear what was going on. I guess I ’ll call Dora 
and tell her she may go to Mr. Little’s store 
and select that blue Thibet this afternoon. It 
won’t do to go too far. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

SHE CASTS HER BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

Things are in excellent trim, and I trust that, 
for once, the fates will smile upon my prospects. 
I’ve had so much vanity and vexation of spirit, 
lately, that I don’t feel as if I could put up with 
much more, without giving up, once for all. 
I’m getting as yellow as an old Leghorn, and 
I ’ll have to hang myself in a bleach barrel, 
and press myself out, if I keep on wrinkling up 
the way I have lately. But it won’t do to talk 
about brimstun when there’s ministers ex¬ 
pected. It’s time he was here, now, and there 
is nobody in hearing to prevent my singing it 
as soon as I hear him come into the parlor. 
I’m going to strike up as if entirely unaware 
of his proximity, the instance I detect his foot¬ 
steps in the parlor; he ’ll pause to listen ; of 
course he ’ll not interrupt me till I ’m through, 
and being supposed to never dream of his pre¬ 
sence will render the effect much more power¬ 
ful. If he ? s as green as I think he is, it will 
be just the thing. I’ve set it to the tune of 
“Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” which is his 
peculiar favorite, and my guitar accompanies it 
beautifully. 

Hark ! that’s the hall door ; he’s coming in, 
and now’s the moment. u Strike while the 
iron is hot.” Hum! ( Sings .) 

From Pennyville to Boston, 

Which ocean breezes fan, 

You will not come acrost one 
That equals this young man 
He points the road to ruin, 

A burning, shining light— 

His name is T. Bethuen, 

Or Timothy, by right. 

The world’s deceitful pleasures 
They have no charm for him, 

He ’s laying up his treasures 
Where moths cannot get in. 

His grace it is amazing 
In one so very young ; 

The Lord he’s ever praising 
With sweetness on his tongue 

That heathen in the Ganges 
Their little children throw, 

His mind it near deranges 
To think it must be so ; 

He shows so much devotion 
It would not me surprise 
If o’er the raging ocean 
To rescue them he ilie# 
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Oli, how can helpless wimmen 
Support this nohle youth ? 

There’s one whose name is Slimmens 
Would fly with him, in truth. 

She’d give a million dollars 
For his aspiring wings— 

She stitches all his collars 
And shirts and other things 

She ’s proud to he permitted 
To do her mite in this; 

Perhaps the socks she’s knitted 
May lead the path to hliss ! 

“ Her bread upon the waters” 

She casts “from pole to pole”— 

Oh, would earth’s sinful daughters 
Would think about their soul! 

Instead of paints and ringlets 
And fleeting female charms, 

Would sigh for angels’ wiuglets 
And saints’ protecting arms ! 

Oh, had I T. Bethuen 
To ever point the way, 

I ’d shun the road to ruin, 

And join the church to-day— y —y ! 

For the land sake ! Mr. Little ! where did 
you come from ? I thought as much as could 
be that it was Mr.—in fact I hadn’t the least 
idea there was a living creetur nigh. I ’ve just 
been singing “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains” to 
keep up my choir-practice a little. Did you 
hear me ? Well, the words were a little differ¬ 
ent in some parts. I found ’em here on the 
table in pencil-mark. I guess Dora must have 
composed ’em; she seems to be dreadful fond 
of that stiff-looking, mumble-mouthed young¬ 
ster. I shouldn’t-be surprised if it made a 
match. A pretty couple they ’ll be to begin 
the world, neither of them a penny. I suppose 
he ’ll preach, and she ’ll bleach, and the Lord 
will take care of them. And, really, I don’t 
suppose Dora ’ll ever do any better. A desti¬ 
tute orphan like her don’t commonly have too 
many chances to throw away. I shall give her 
a bed and a set of dishes, and some pretty good 
clothes for her wedding outfit if I find out she ’s 
really engaged. 

La, Mr. Little I how close you do set! Sup¬ 
posing some prying eyes should see into this 
bodoor, with you a setting so close to my side 
and trying to take my hand. The tonsorial 
world would immejetly say that if we wasn’t 
engaged, we ought to be. But you needn’t 
stir, upon that account. Don’t move—don’t! 
Alvira Slimmens has a soul that scorns the 
voice of scandal; besides, there isn’t a living 
creature about to see or hear, or tell tales. You 
might get your arm about my waist in spite of 
all I could do, and there’d be nobody to fiy to 
my rescue. You’re glad of it, for you’ve got 
something very particular to tell me ? Oh, Mr. 


Little, don’t say it too unexpectedly, or you ’ll 
fiustrate me so that I sha’n’t know what answer 
to make you. Of course I shall give my con¬ 
sent ; but I don’t want to do it without a little 
reflection. Though I’ve long anticipated this 
moment, yet now' it is here, I’m so—so happy— 
so delirium with emotion—dearest, may my 
head repose a moment upon your shoulder 
while I strive to recover my perceptive facili¬ 
ties ?— 

I 

You are pleased to inform me that Mr. Be¬ 
thuen is not the only chance for dear little Dora 
to be settled in life ? She’s confessed to you 
that she returned your love—she ! I didn’t 
think she’d have the immodesty—and you’ve 
thought it proper to announce the engagement 
to me, as her friend and guardian, and to say 
that you’d like the wedding to come off New 
Year’s day if I think proper ! Well, I must say, 
that’s rather hurrying up matters, for two 
children like you. Three weeks’ engagement! 
If I promised to marry one of the masculine 
sex, I’d impel him to wait three years instead 
of three weeks. Dora did object; but you w'as 
afraid she was overworking herself, and thought 
she might as well take you first as last, as you 
never expect to be worthy of her any how. You 
are a dreadful modest young man, Mr. Little, 
for a drygoods merchant, and the best looking 
person in Pennyville. You knew Dora would 
jump at the chance ; anybody would. But I 
don’t like your hinting about her being over¬ 
worked. I’ve done a good part by that girl, and 
I don’t bear her no ill-will now. If you and she 
are a mind to get married, and will promise to 
board with me the first year, and take that 
front room and bed-room at eight dollars a 
week, why, as I can’t help it, I shall give my 
consent, and do all I can to help Dora about 
her sewing, and countenance the match by 
giving her a good wedding—and that’s the end 
of it. Of course you ’ll pay all the expenses, 
and see that she is provided with all she wants ? 
Well, just as you please about that. I’ve no 
doubt you ’re better able than a poor boarding¬ 
house female to do what’s handsome, and if 
you want to give a party, or anything, I’m 
willing to take the trouble of the arrangements. 
I’ve ever regarded you as an elder sister might 
a brother, and I trust you ’ll feel free to do as 
you please. Dora bade you say how grateful 
she felt for all my kindness, and that she hoped 
still to remain with me, if it was as a boarder 
instead of a pardner ? She’s a good little 
thing as ever lived—Dora is—and I don’t find 
fault with her, if she has deserted me rather 
unexpectedly. I wish you both well. Going 
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to toll her the result of our interview ? Go along, 
then, and don’t he silly ! 

There, snap went that string to my how! 
there’s only one left now, which is the crook- 
edest stick of all. I might as well abandon 
everything else, and do what I can to enamel 
Mr. Betliuen. Mr. Grey son’s gone, and Mr. 
Barker I ’ve recently heard was engaged to 
Philista Podd, where he spends so much of his 
evenings, and now Mr. Little has the audacity 
to come and tell me that he is going to marry 
Dora. I’ve seen it—I’ve seen it, these weeks 
and weeks, that they were in love with each 
other, hut I trusted some chance would break it 
up. Poor Dora ! I suppose I ought to he glad, 
on her account; hut I can't! it’s more than 
human nature is culpable of, to rejoice in her 
good luck. I never thought she ’d make the 
best match in Pennyville ! it all comes of her 
curls, and pink cheeks, and innocent, baby 
looks. Heigh-ho ! There’s one consolation ; 
they ’ll pay a good price for their board, and 
will be good company. I’d better put on a 
smiling face, and make the best of it, in a pe- 
culiary point of view, that’s all. 

I wonder what kept Timothy Bethuen from 
coming in, this evening, as he promised. If 
anything’s wrong there , I ’ll give up and done 
with it. I’m glad nobody but Mr. Little heard 
me singing them verses. He won’t dare to 
make fun of me now, since he ’s an object for 
keeping me in good-humor. Besides, he ’ll 
likely forget all about it, his mind was so full 
of another matter. I was completely taken 
aback, when I saw it was him. The first of 
January ! heigh-ho ! Didn’t I say I’d give all 
I was worth to stand in Dora Adams’s old 
shoes ? 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE TEA TABLE. 

Do you know what I’ve made up my mind 
to do, Dora? It’s to give you my wedding- 
dress. It’s just as nice as the minute it went 
into that trunk ; nobody’s ever seen it but 
you and me, and it can be fitted over for you 
beautifully. You remember I paid three dol¬ 
lars and a half a yard for that dress ; it’s real 
brocade, and shines like silver ; it ’ll be very 
becoming to your fair skin and golden hair. 
Oh, you needn’t object to accepting it ! I can’t 
bear the sight of it; and it’s just yellowing 
and creasing up lying away as it does. I never 
expect to need it, now ; if I marry, as I likely 


shall some time , it will not be to one who will 
wish to see me covered with the fineries and 
artificials of this world. A plain drab—or at 
most, an ashes of roses—will be more suitable 
to my new spear. The wife of a minister must 
not be a stumbling-block in the way of her 
husband, exposing herself to the remarks and 
distractions of the congregation. I shall dress 
very plain, after I’m married; I’ve been think¬ 
ing I should give up curls, but I ’in not quite 
settled as to whether I shall or not. 0 no 1 it « 
ain’t a bit too good for a person in your circum¬ 
stances ; you ’re to be the bride of a drygoods 
merchant, and must confirm to his position. 
That, and the silk he gave you, and your new 
Thibet for common occasions, will make a very 
pretty tournure. 

Go up to that closet and unlock the trunk— 
here’s the key—and take the dress out and 
bring it in here. Let ’s try it on, and baste it 
over, at once. You’ve no time to spare be¬ 
tween this and New Year’s. And bring along 
the camfire-bottle off my bureau ; I may have 
to have resource to it when I gaze once more 
upon my bridal robe. That man was ail awful 
villain, a scoundrel of the deepest dye. I hope 
to hear before I quit this lunatory spear that 
he ’s met his death by hanging. He gave 
Mehitable Green the greatest triumph of her 
existence. She can’t pass me to this day, but 
she looks as if she wanted to put her thumb to 
her nose and wiggle her fingers. If she didn’t 
deem it vulgar, I haven’t the least doubt she ’d 
do it. 

It’s a little broad across the shoulders and 
long in the skirt, but that’s better than being 
too small. My fingers tremble so I can hardly 
baste it up ; I don’t know what’s the matter, 
but I expect that bound-girl’s wearing on my 
nerves ; of course it’s not fond memories of the 
past. I’m not so sentimental as I was before 
I came into this boarding-house. I think there’s 
something about cooking vittals less congealing 
with sentiment than trimming bunnits. Be¬ 
sides, recently, I’ve had my attention called to 
topics of more serious consideration than the 
romantic dreams of thoughtless girlhood. After 
you ’re married, Dora, and the fuss is over, 
and I’ve time to reflect upon it, I do not know 
but I shall join the church. 

* 

There’s a ring loud enough to start up that 
stupid Caturah, I hope. Eh ? gentleman in 
the parlor wants to see the mistress of the 
house. A stranger ? Another boarder, maybe. 

Is my liair all right, Dora ? I like to forgot 
that I washed my face since I came up ; hand 
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me that pink-saucer a minute. You go on with 
your basting while I go down and see what 
he wants. 

Good afternoon, sir. A remarkably fine day 
for this season of the year, sir. Yes, sir, I am 
the proprietor of this establishment, or the 
proprietors I suppose I ought to say, he ! he ! 
air. The femenine portion of community so 
seldom appear in a business capacity that I 
sometimes shrink from the responsibility of 
appearing as the head of so extensive and 
flourishing an establishment, especially as I am 
placed in an unprotected situation without 
father or brother, and feel myself young to 
assume so much, but must say, if I do say it 
myself, that I have generally given as much 
satisfaction as 

“Those that are older than me— 

Of many far wiser than me— M 

as dear dead Poe has it in his touching and 
graphical poem. But perhaps you are not fond 
of the Muses, and I will not seek to infuse 
my taste for them into the bosom of another. 
Well, really, sir, I do not know, until I allow 
my memory to summon up and ascertain. A 
good, sizeable room, with a fire ? I’m venj 
much crowded, at present, I may say ; am re¬ 
luctantly impelled to refuse applications every 
day, so general a favorite has my house become. 
However, I will see. Did I understand you 
that you were a single gentleman ? The reason 
of my making what may seem a peculiar in¬ 
quiry, is that I do not accommodate families. 
If you wished a room for yourself, I might try, 
even if prompted to resign my own apartment 
for a season, until a vacation occurs. Ah, in¬ 
deed ? a widower, without children ? May I 
ask how long you have been afflicted ? Only 
three years ? I thought I perceived the traces 
of some settled melancholy still upon your fea¬ 
tures. I have been—I know not whether for¬ 
tunately for myself or otherwise—gifted with 
sympathetic facilities which ever enable me to 
detect and console another’s sorrows. So that, 
really, I can hardly be said, in the common 
acceptation of the term, to take boarders. It 
is more as if I were surrounded by a family of 
brothers. Of course, worldly prudence dictates 
to me to accept a merely nominal sum in return 
for the food and drink which I bestow ; but 
food and drink for the body is not all , sir; and 
I make no charge for that sisterly counsel and 

nursing care which is invaluable. There is 

« 

something in your countenance which interests 
me. I shall endeavor to furnish you such a 
room as you desire. If you have a chamber 
entirely to yourself, with a stiddy fire, and 
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lights, my terms will be four dollars and a half 
a week, payable weekly. Doubtless you can 
obtain a room at the hotel for four dollars. But 
not a home —the paltry consideration of fifty 
cents a week is but small return for a home to 
him who stands in need of such. Doubtless 
you yourself feel this. Did you say what your 
business was ?—excuse me, but I have forgot¬ 
ten—and how long your stay in Pennyville will 
probably be. A professor of spiritus-phycology ? 
Dear me 1 you don’t say so ! I’ve ever had a 
taste for phrenology, fizzleology, and all the 
kindred sciences. Your stay will depend upon 
your success as a lecturer and the number of 
pupils you obtain ? Then, no doubt, you will 
remain the winter with us. The people of 
Pennyville are noted for their patternage of 
lecturers and men of intellectibility. I, myself, 
am but e pluribus unum , as our national emblem 
has it; I am one of many who represent the 
brain of this community, Allow me, in their 
name, to welcome you to our vicinity. You 
will not regret it, nor the price you will pay for 
board in my household. I have a number of 
young gentlemen in my family, and I shall en¬ 
deavor to induce them all to attend your course 
of lectures and become your pupils. When 
did you say I might expect you? You would 
like your room to be in readiness by tea-time, 
if possible ? I will make the effort, sir. I feel 
in serving you that I am serving the cause of 
spiritus pliycology. Good afternoon, until we 
meet again, ‘‘around the festal board,” as 
Byron has it. 

A new boarder, Dora ! I’ve ordered a fire 
and clean sheets in Mr. Greyson’s room ; which 
I’m glad now, all things considered, he give 
up just as he did. He was such a cold, ob¬ 
serving person, I was always afraid of him; and 
the new boarder pays fifty cents a week more, 
and is so interesting. He wears specs, and a 
white cravat, and has a high forrid and a low 
voice, and is a widower, not over thirty years 
of age, and a professor! Professor of what ? 
Why, of spiritus-physiology, or some such 
beautiful thing, I don’t precisely remember 
what. But his hair is as black as jet, and bo 
has such a sweet, solemn kind of a smile, lie 
interested my feelings at once. I hope he ’ll 
get a good class, so as to remain here as long as 
possible. I suppose he ’ll be only a transitory 
boarder, but “great oaks from little acorns 
grow,” and who can tell what may arise from 
his pausing in Pennyville and selecting this as 
his stopping-place ? 

Come to think, I believe I ’d rather buy you 
a new dress out-and-out, and let this be just as 
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it is for the present. There ’s a very nice piece 
of white satin at Parker’s, which would just he 
the thing, and this brocade is rather heavy for 
you. Oh, you ’ve cut into it, have you ? Well, 
never mind ; only I thought that what might 
be opprobrious to a minister’s wife, might not 
be to a professor’s. It was merely a fancy that 
occurred to—go ahead, now you’ve began, and 
make it as pretty as you can. 

Gentlemen, allow me to introduce to you 
Professor Lankton, who has come among us 
for the interesting purpose of making our citi¬ 
zens familiar with the elevating and instructive 
science of spirituo-phycology. Professor Lank- 
ton, allow me to introduce to you my family, as 
I take pleasure in terming it. 

“We’re a band of brothers”— 

that is, all but myself and Dora, who are the 
sister spirits who minister to the wants of this 
interesting group. I feel that there will be a 
congeniality of sentiments between you. The 
advent of a person into our midst of the cha¬ 
racter of this stranger cannot but have an ele¬ 
vating influence upon our citizens. I have 
promised him that Pennyville shall give him a 
glowing welcome ; and I believe that my own 
family will not be behindhand in extending its 
patronage to profound learning mingled with 
the modest timidity of real genius. I speak a 
word for this gentleman, who is now for the first 
time seated at this board. He “was a stranger, 
and I took him in.” Let him not discover to 
his sorrow that I have given too arduous encou¬ 
ragement. Mr. Smith, I believe you have the 
renting of our Town Hall. Give it to him for 
as moderate a compensation as you can in jus¬ 
tice to yourself. I myself have taken a season 
ticket for the first course of his lectures, and 
hope all those I see gathered around me will 
follow my example. If an unprotected female 
can afford to encourage the arts and finances, I 
am sure her brothers will not hesitate to follow 
in her footsteps. But, really, in my ardor, I 
had forgotten your tea, gentlemen. I will pour 
it now. Better late than never, if it is a little 
cold. Tea? Of course it’s tea—the best of 
young hyson. Oh, you couldn’t decide what 
particular style of beverage it was expected to 
be regarded ? Perhaps, if you smoked a few 
less cigars, Mr. Porter, your taste would be 
more detective. What ’s that ? Tarts ? No, I 
haven’t any tarts for tea, as I know of. I sup¬ 
pose you are trying to be funny at my expense. 
And I ’m trying to be saving at yours ? He’s 
only in jest, Professor. My family are ever in 
such good spirits — all life and emenation? 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DOUBLE WEDDING—MAKRIED AT LAST! 

Who’d have thought it! W T ho would have 
thought it, Dora, that you and I should both 
be married upon the same day ? Four weeks 
ago you were not even engaged—four days ago 
I wasn’t! and here we are actually dressing for 
the wedding! No mistake this time. The 
bridegrooms are in the house—in their own 
rooms, getting ready. If it wasn’t that they 
were so near, and we had such circumstantial 
evidence of the truth of what’s going to hap¬ 
pen, I should hardly durst to credit my own 
sensations. The fact is, I never have quite 
recovered from that shock—you know to what 
I allude—and I sometimes feel as if I was in a 
dream, especially as the time draws nigh, and 
the same sensations begin to agitate me as on 
that fatal night. 

You look heavenly, Dora, with your bridal 
veil, and curls, and that white silk. I wish I 
was half as handsome ! I can afford to own it, 
now that we ’re both sure of a husband, though 
I never did consider myself as fair-complected 
as you. How tasty it was of Mr. Little to send 
to Lowell for them exquisite bouquets, one for 
each of us. He ? s a fine man, and I wish you 
good luck of him. Just pin my veil here, with 
this pearl pin, won’t you ? Why, child, how 
cold your hands are, and you ’re actually trem¬ 
bling 1 Well, I ’ll confess, I’m a good deal 
flustrated, but I don’t feel so agitated as all 
that. You ’re as pale as a ghost. Was that 
Mr. Little speaking in the hall ? Bless me, if 
you ain’t as red as a piny the minute you hear 
his voice ! Set down and compose yourself. 
I ’in afraid we shall make some blunder, if you 
don’t get a little composed, and I want things 
to go off in style this time. I want my revenge, 
this night, upon that old Mehitable Green, 
that’s made me a laughing-stock for the last 
two years. I’ve included her in the invita¬ 
tions a-purpose to enjoy her rage ; she’ll be so 
mad she ’ll be fairly green, and yet she ’ll have 
to smile as sweet as a pitcher of molasses when 
she wishes me joy. There’s the men talking 
in the hall. No mistake this time, Dora. 


Loud Bacon beautifully said, “ If a man be 
gracious to strangers, it shows that he is a 
citizen of the world, and his heart is no island, 
cut off from other islands, but a continent that 
joins them.” 
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DRAPERIES. CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 

1 ' ' 

(Concluded from page 2S2.) 


Few persons need to be informed tliat tlie 
materials most available for hangings and dra¬ 
peries are of three kinds—cotton, woollen, and 
silk ; but it will not be out of place to say a 
few words concerning them. Of cotton, the 
variety is great, and the manufacture so much 
improved that British chintz now excels that 
formerly introduced from India. A true chintz 
should have five different colors, but the name 
i3 often applied to many patterns of glazed 
calico which have but two or three colors. 
The width is from twenty-two inches to a yard, 
and the effect produced by a handsome chintz 
is very pleasing, but the folds of the drapery 
do not hang with the same easy flow and droop 
as with softer materials. Still, if proper pains 
be taken to arrange the folds when the hang¬ 
ings are put up, chintz may be advantageously 
employed in drawing-rooms and bed-rooms, to 
which it will be found to give a lightsome and 
summer-like appearance. 

Whatever fashion may dictate, we must re¬ 
peat that there are certain true and fixed rules 
which it is not wise to depart from ; and when 
we see w T hat are called chintzes covered with 
large, staring flowers—dahlias, roses, peonies— 
we may be sure the taste is both false and vul¬ 
gar. For materials that are to hang, we want 
what artists call an “up and down” treat¬ 
ment, for a pattern rarely looks equally welt 
Oil the floor and against the wall. The appear¬ 
ance of a large pattern when in folds is any¬ 
thing but pleasing ; half the design is hidden. 
On the other hand, a small pattern adapts itself 
to every sweep of the drapery, and to every 
fold and flute of the valance or curtains, and 
shows all its forms. The same remark applies 
also to the materials for dress. Another mis- 
take made with chintzes is to give them a warm 
look, notwithstanding that to make a light 
material look heavy is a manifest absurdity. 
Chintzes, being for summer use, should be 
light, cool, and airy, and not have a warm 
effect; neither should a chintz be chosen be¬ 
cause it looks like silk, for, besides being heavy 
in appearance, it is a sham. It is surely far 
better to have a chintz that looks like what it 
really is, rather than because it looks like 
something else which it is not. Shams and 
imitations should be scrupulously eschewed by 
those who wish to promote true artistic taste. 
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The same principle applies to muslin curtains. 
The “up and down” patterns should be chosen, 
not those covered with huge, heavy monstrosi¬ 
ties in the shape of fruits, flowers, or cornuco¬ 
pias. And with regard to tlie choice of hang¬ 
ings generally, it is scarcely possible to avoid 
error, except by remembering that “flatness of 
treatment and subdued contrast of color are 
the only sure guides.” 

Of common glazed figured calico the patterns 
offered are numberless. Some are sold at a 
price so low that no one need go without cotton 
hangings to the windows, or covers to the chair- 
seats and sofa. Besides those which are called 
furniture prints, many elegant patterns are 
^produced for blinds, and some people are con¬ 
tent with a blind of this sort and a valance in¬ 
stead of curtains. Gingham of various widths 
and design is also- much used for blinds. 

Linen, too, is employed for similar purposes. 
An excellent kind, called “Silesia,” or white 
liolland, is woven of such width that the widest 
window may be fitted without a seam. This 
should always be chosen of good quality, be¬ 
cause there is no economy in buying cheap 
kinds. If the material be common, it will be 

i 

so spoiled by the first washing as never to run 
pleasantly over the roller afterwards. 

Of woollen, there is the well-known moreen, 
which is now manufactured in almost as great 
variety as cotton. The width should be three- 
quarters, but the low price has, in nearly all 
c-ases, the effect of reducing it an inch or two. 
Watered moreen is usually preferred, as the 
water-marks enliven the appearance by their 
reflected lights. The quality of moreen is gene¬ 
rally stiff; it requires, therefore, to have the 
folds carefully arranged when first hung. Da¬ 
mask, which is a species of moreen, of a soft 
and silky texture, is not open to the same ob¬ 
jection; it droops gracefully, and bends itself 
to all varieties of folds and festoons, and there 
is no material so generally suitable for hang¬ 
ings. A kind known as merino-damask is much 
preferred by those to whom cost is no object. 
There is, however, another kind, of cotton and 
wool mixed, which may be bought at a very 
low price. There is a kind made with cotton 
and woollen, which are known as “union da¬ 
masks and sometimes silk is introduced in 
addition. Satin Turc is also an elegant mate- 
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rial; and China grass, which is the fibre of one 

of the nettle tribe, similar in character to hemp, 

* 

has been found to possess qualities which render 
it very suitable for hangings, either alone or in 
combination with other substances. 

The question here arises whether the high- 
priced or the low-priced is to be preferred; but 
we think, with regard to hangings, that, as a 
rule, the low-priced should be chosen. The 
best quality of damask, or drapery material of 
any kind, will last a lifetime ; on the other 
hand, the common qualities may be purchased 
two or three times in the same period for the 
same cost. We, therefore, should decide for 
cheap hangings, and afford ourselves the plea¬ 
sure of seeing our rooms newly decorated at 
least once in ten years. There is more economy 
in the plan than appears at first sight. Clean¬ 
liness, and consequently health, are promoted, 
and frequent opportunities are offered for the 
exercise and gratification of taste. 

The materials in silk include brocade, da¬ 
mask, satin, taffeta, tabaret, plush, serge, and 
velvet, all of which are used for hangings and 
decorations, and produce the richest possible 
effects, but which need not be further entered 
upon here. 

After the choice of the material comes the 
question of making up. There are many people 
who, from the smallness of income or other 
economical reasons, always do their own up¬ 
holstery at home, in preference to employing 
a tradesman. There is no objection to this 
practice in cases of real necessity, but when it 
is only adopted from a miserly spirit, or when 
there are means of employing one’s time in 
occupations better understood, then the work 
should be left to the upholsterer. 

We shall, however, in accordance with our 
plan, give such instructions as may be desir¬ 
able on this part of the subject. In cutting 
out window-curtains, then, it should be re¬ 
membered that, if the room be a low one, the 
top of the valance or drapery may be placed 
close to the ceiling, with its lower edge hanging 
just to meet the upper panes of the window. 
The effect of this arrangement is to make the 
room appear higher, while none of the light is 
shut out, as is the case when the top of the 
drapery is put to the top of the window. This 
should only be done with very lofty windows, 
and in large and light rooms. The length of 
the curtain should be from half a yard to two 
feet more than the distance between the cur¬ 
tain-rods and the floor; otherwise, when looped 
up during the day, their lower edges will be so 
far above the floor as to give them a very mean 


appearance. They should be of such a length 
as to reach the floor when looped up, and, when 
drawn at night, this extra length rests on the 
floor in a heavy mass of folds. The number of 
breadths in a curtain must depend somewhat 
on the purchaser’s means and inclinations; but 
if too scanty, there is not only a poverty of 
effect, but also a loss of protection, for small 
curtains do not exclude draughts. For ordi¬ 
nary windows, three feet or three feet six 
inches wide, not less than two breadths should 
be taken, and this quantity may be increased 
at pleasure, according to taste or to differences 
of width. The effect of the lace or binding 
with which the edges are trimmed is greatly 
increased if it be laid on flat about an inch 
from the edge, instead of being made to show 
half on one side and half on the other. 

The simplest form of curtain is well known— 
one or two breadths of calico or dimity tacked 
to the upper moulding of a window, looped up 
at one side, or opening in the middle and looped 
up at both sides. The next advance is to put 
a band of the same or some colored material, 
or a fringe, to hide the tacks, across the top; 
and from this we pass to laths, rods, poles, 
and cornices, with all their ingenious appli¬ 
ances. The construction of these is generally 
simple, but, as it is seldom understood, we give 
an explanation. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1 represents a lath fixed in place at the 
top of a window. It is one of the simplest 
kind, intended for bed-rooms or other apart¬ 
ments, according to circumstances. The usual 
width is about five inches ; the rod should be 
made of beech, three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness, according to its length. It is at¬ 
tached to the lath by a square hook at each 
end, and when in its place should be an inch 
within the front edge. For windows that are 
more than five feet wide, it is usual to have 
two rods overlapping each other a few inches 
in the centre, as, if all in one length, they 
would bend greatly with the weight of the cur¬ 
tain. As a rule, the length of the lath should 
be the distance between the outer edges of the 
architraves, or wood-work, at each side of the 
window. But if the windows are narrow, or 
sufficient light be not admitted, it is then usual 
to have the lath to project from six to eight 
inches beyond the architrave on each side, 
which admits of the curtains hanging without 
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excluding the .light, and at the same time 
makes the window look larger from the inside, 
which is sometimes an improvement to the ap¬ 
pearance of a room. 

On rods, such as above described, the cur¬ 
tains are made to draw or slide by a jerk with 
the hand of a person standing on the floor; 
but where the room is lofty, or the curtains 
heavy, other means have to be used. This is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is the same as before, ex- 


Fig. 2. 



cept that the rod has brass ends fitted to it con¬ 
taining pulleys, and by the aid of these pulleys 
and a line t,ne curtains can be drawn backwards 
and forwards as easily as a blind is made to 
rise or fall. The rack pulley a is fixed to the 
edge of the architrave on the right, at such a 
height from the floor as to be easily within 
reach of the hand. The line, being put through 
this, is carried up and passed through the pul¬ 
leys b and c of the rod ; from b it is carried on 
to d above the top of the rod, but is tied with 
a knot to the last ring of the left-hand curtain, 
as shown. From d it is passed along inside all 
the rings, to keep it from drooping, to the last 
ring of the right-hand curtain, where it meets 
the other end of the line brought from c. Here 
the two ends are tied together and to the ring. 
Then, by pulling either one line or the other 
near the rack pulley, the curtains will either 
recede on either side or advance to the centre 
at pleasure. Wood pulleys may be let into the 
rod instead of using the brass ends, if preferred, 
using an ordinary screw pulley for the one at c. 

We have taken some pains to explain the 
arrangement of these laths and rods, because, 
though simple in themselves, they serve an im¬ 
portant purpose in the decoration of windows, 
and also that those who use curtains may know 
how to set them to rights when they get out of 
order. Sometimes the mere tying of a knot, 
or sewing on of a ring, will save the cost of a 
visit from the upholsterer. In putting up cur¬ 
tains on rods as above described, the outer ring 
on each side should be left on the hook and not 


passed on to the rod, as it then prevents the 
outer edge of the curtain from slipping towards 
the centre of the window. 

' In some rooms where it is not desirable to 
have curtains reaching to the floor during the 
day, the old-fashioned festoon curtain , as it is 
called, may be used with advantage. In this 
case, the total width of the wood-work of the 
window must be the length of the lath. Wood- 
pulleys are to be let into the lath, one at each 
end, one in the centre, and three on the right. 
A line is passed through each of these and 
brought down altogether oil the right hand. 
The curtain is tacked to the edge of the lath, 
and small rings are sewed on the inside, about 
a foot apart in a straight line from the lath to 
the floor, similarly to the way in which rings 
are fastened to a fishing-rod. Each of the lines 
is then brought down through each line of rings, 
and fastened to the curtain at the bottom. This 
being done, a pull on the right where the three 
lines are fastened together will raise the curtain, 
in the manner shown in Fig. 3. *A cornice or 


Fig. 3. 



fringe may be used to conceal the top of the 
curtain where it is tacked to the lath, or the 
curtain itself may be gathered up to an orna¬ 
mental head, and fastened to the lath by tacks 
passing through a tape sewn on behind it, which 
is the usual mode of fixing all valances and 
draperies, as the tacks cannot then be seen. 

Another mode of suspending curtains which 
has come greatly into use of late years, dis¬ 
penses with the lath and rod ; it is the cornice 
pole with large rings. This pole may be made 
of common wood, and painted or stained to any 
pattern or color, or it may be of mahogany or 
brass, with such ornamental ends as are found 
most suitable. In this case a valance or dra¬ 
pery is not necessary, but sometimes a narrow 
valance or a length of fringe is placed behind 
the pole to hide the architrave of the window, 
and throw the pole and rings into better relief. 
The pole is fixed by means of brass brackets 
made for the purpose, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
is prevented starting from its place by a screw 
with ornamental head which passes through the 
front of the bracket. Gutta perclia rings have 
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Fig. 4. 
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been lately introduced, and by some they are 
preferred to brass, as they make little or no 
noise. 

We come now to the draperies and hangings, 
and of these the variety is so numerous that 
every taste may be satisfied. We can do no 
more in the present work than give a few de¬ 
signs of the leading styles with explanations. 
Fig. 5 is a simple piped valance, very suitable 


Fig. 5. 



for general purposes ; in fact, this perpendicu¬ 
lar style, which is of modern invention, has 
some advantages which recommend it to notice; 
it does not gather dust to such an amount as 
festoons or draperies. This design admits of 
variations; it may be fringed or the pipes 
may be bell-shaped instead of straight, as seen 
in Fig. b*. Simple as this appears, it must be 


Fig. 6. 



stiffiy and, of course, ungracefully. Exactness 
may be obtained by the following method, as 
described by a practical upholsterer: “Take a 
piece of tape, the length of the window lath, 
or whatever may be the space about to be filled 
with the piped valance ; divide it into an equal 


number of parts, each being as near as possible 
equal to one-third of the depth the valance is 
intended to be when finished, which depth will, 
of course, be regulated by the height of the 
room, etc. Then, having a piece of the mate¬ 
rial for the valance, three times the length of 
the tape, and of the proper depth, fringed, laced, 
etc., divide and mark it at the top with the 
same number of distances as already marked 
on the tape. Then, with pins, fasten the va¬ 
lance, mark for mark, to the tape, which, when 
this, is done, must be stretched evenly on a 
board, or held with a tack at each end* A pipe 
is then to be formed in each division, and will 
be the more easily accomplished by first pinning 
the middle of the space in the valance intended 
for the pipe to the centre of the division in the 
tape (which may be guessed at) ; then finish 
by folding and fastening through the double 
plaits. It is required that the folds should 
touch beneath the pipes, and the distances be¬ 
tween be perfectly uniform ; it is then ready to 
sew to the upper edge of the tape, or it may be 
tacked up to the lath as it is, and afterwards 
the pins removed. Perhaps the latter would 
be preferable, as the valance when taken down 
can be more conveniently brushed and put 
away neatly folded up.” 

Another consideration is that “ the beauty of 
this style of decoration depends greatly upon 
the manner of putting up. Commence by driv¬ 
ing a tack in the centre of the valance, then 
at each end, and, if found correct, proceed 
by placing a tack between each pipe, taking 
care to keep the upper edge of the valance 
even with the top of the latli. Each pipe is 
then to be drawn up to the same level, and 
fixed with two tacks, and kept from inclining 
to the right or left, as its effect depends on its 
being perfectly perpendicular, and causing no 
undue strain on the plain portions of the va¬ 
lance. The appearance is to be judged of by 
viewing it from the floor, when the needful 
corrections may be made. These directions 
will apply more or less to all kinds of piped 
valances.” 

-*- 4 ♦ » » *- 

The Pkesent Moment.— There is no moment 
like the present. Not only so, but, moreover, 
there is no moment at all—that is, no instant 
force and energy, but in the present. The mail 
who will not execute his resolutions when they 
are fresh upon him, can have no hope from 
them afterwards ; they will be dissipated, lost, 
and perish in the hurry and skurry of the 
world, or sunk in the slough of indolence. 




































































































THE ORDEAL; OR, THE SPRING- AND MIDSUMMER OF A LIFE. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ This young Austin is a very clever fellow, 
I understand .’ 5 

The “clever fellow” blushed up to his fore¬ 
head with surprise and delight. He could not 
help overhearing the remark, but it was not 
his fault. The rich merchant, Anthony Brad- 
street, might have seen, if he had been so in¬ 
clined, who his next neighbors were, and polite¬ 
ness would not allow the subject of his conver¬ 
sation to let down the heavy book of engravings 
he was balancing for the pretty, but silly Miss 
Perkins, and walk out of ear-shot. 

“ Oh, remarkably clever; not only that, but 
solid and very high-toned.” 

Now, when you consider that the last speaker 
was the president of the college in which Carrol 
Austin was to graduate the next Commence¬ 
ment, and the querist the father of the young 
lady that he considered the most lovely, the 
most faultless, the dearest girl in the world, 
you can understand how near the huge Vue de 
Paris came to crushing Miss Perkins’s daintily 
slippered foot. 

“Dear me, it’s too heavy, isn’t it? Your 
hands quite tremble,” said Miss Perkins, good- 
naturedly. “ I think I’ve seen it long enough. 
I hope to go to Paris some day—don’t you," 
Mr. Austin ?—and see the Madelaine, and the 
Palais Roy ale, and the Boulevards for myself. 
Emily went last year, and brought back the 
most delightful quantity of gloves and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. This is a pair of the gloves I 
have on.” And she held up a hand she was 
very fond of displaying. “ She saw that dread¬ 
ful Louis Napoleon, too. People were actually 
saying that he intends to make himself Empe¬ 
ror. Preposterous, isn’t it? Papa says so.” 

How she did run on ! And there was Mr. 
Bradstreet talking to Dr. Cogswell yet, more 
about him, perhaps—who knew ? They looked 
around the room two or three times, but they 
did not discover him, for he was sheltered be¬ 
hind the broad backs of the twain. 

“Of the very highest order,” were the last 
words that came to his ear. “ Correct, methodi¬ 
cal, prompt.” 

Now, whether this was said of him or his 
classmate, Henry Bradstreet, there was a pain- 
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ful uncertainty, as young Austin offered his 
arm to conduct Miss Perkins to the library, on 
her expressed wish to go there,. It was not 
very like Hal, it is true, who was good-hearted, 
generous, ready for any kind of a lark, but not 
above using a “pony” for airing his Greek and 
Latin, dear reader, not himself—and had never 
been publicly commended for promptitude ; 
“on the contrary, quite the reverse.” 

“Do you like lemon or vanilla the best?” 
inquired Miss Perkins, as the tall man-servant, 
with his tray of ices, appeared in the distance. 

I think we might as well sit on this lounge ; 
it seems crowded in the library, and I never 
can enjoy an ice-cream if I’m standing. The 
minute I get into a supper-room, I always look 
around for a sofa, or a chair at all events ; I en¬ 
joy everything as much again. It makes a 
great deal of difference whom you get to wait on 
you at a supper-table. Some people just stand, 
and stare, and say, 1 Shall I get this ?’ or 1 Would 
you like that?’ till there’s not a slice of boned 
turkey or a fried oyster left; and others go 
straight through and give you everything from 
chicken-salad to grapes. Some are so careless, 
too. There’s Hal Bradstreet. When Julia 
Lawrence had her party, he upset a whole 
plate of stewed oysters on my new tarleton 
dress. There he is now, talking to his father. 
I should think he was getting lectured, should 
not you ? Perhaps Dr. Cogswell’s been com¬ 
plaining of him; they’ve been talking together 
some time.” 

There was some appearance of a lecture, or, 
at least, of a distasteful remark. Hal Brad- 
street’s open face was very expressive of inte¬ 
rior disquiet, and shadowed by a slight obsti¬ 
nacy at the same time. 

“Don’t you think he’s rather fond of Ella 
Beckford?” pursued Miss Perkins, mincing her 
cream to make it melt faster. “I do. Ella 
and I used to be very intimate. There he 
comes now.” 

“ Confound it all, the Governor thinks fellows 
haven’t any preferences,” burst forth Brad¬ 
street, Junior, as he reached his friend, regard¬ 
ing Miss Perkins no more than a fly. “ He’s 
got some committee or board meeting to attend, 
and calls me up to say I could see Lucy home, 
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as if I had nothing else to see after l” How 
people will cast behind them opportunities that 
others regard as priceless! Carrol Austin would 
have given his eyes—that is, if he could have 
piloted her without them—for that half hour 
alone with Lucy, and as her protector, too ! 
“ Do help a fellow out of it, for I ’ve gone and 
asked Ella Beckford to he her escort already! 
I told the old gentleman you’d answer every 
purpose.” 

“But your father is so particular, Henry,” 
chimed in little Miss Perkins. “I’ve heard 
Lucy say a great many times that he never 
allowed any of the students to walk with her— 
anybody but her cousins or you. Isn’t the 
carriage coming ?” 

“ That’s the thing of it. John’s got a bad 
cut, and can’t drive. We all walked. But he 
don’t mind you.” 

“ Did he say so ?” 

How far beyond the outward import of the 
question was the eagerness that spoke in every 
line of that fine young face ! 

“ He said ‘ very well,’ and that’s enough. I 
know it’s a bore, but come—that’s a good fel¬ 
low !” 

Not that he needed any urging! Far from 
it ! Brothers and friends are so blind, when 
we think, in our self-convicted cowardice, they 
have a hundred eyes, and all devoted to spy¬ 
ing out our especial preferences. It required 
all the self-control Carrol Austin was master of 
to remain quietly by Miss Perkins for the pur¬ 
pose of depositing her empty saucer on the 
tray, he felt so like darting away to Lucy, and 
seeing the effect the news of the transfer would 
have on her. Somebody had asked her to sing 
in the mean time, and he could not get within 
a yard of the piano, for the little crowd that 
hung around her. Miss Perkins thought Lucy’s 
singing a very trifling matter, compared with 
her sister Emily’s grand arias, and beckoned 
some friends near, and, after a little time, 
walked away with them. Carrol Austin was 
very well in his way, ranking first in his class, 
and, therefore, not to be despised at a college 
party, especially when he was withal gentle¬ 
manly and tall. Miss Perkins delighted in tall 
men ; but then he was poor, so her brother 
said, and therefore not to be dreamed of as a 
lover. 

“It’s a great pity,” thought Miss Perkins, 
revolving the matter in her mind, as they first 
drew near the piano, “ for he talks beautifully, 
and looks as good as any of us. He doesn’t 
dress ‘poor,’ like Wiley, of last year’s class, 


that always looked so seedy, and he was very 
foolish to tell it, I think. He might have 
managed some how, as Joe Dalton did, and 
gone away in debt to everybody. I was very 
near falling in love with .Joe, for the Daltons 
lived in such style, and he spent money right 
and left. I thought they must be immensely 
rich.” 

So Miss Perkins gave a little, half-fledged 
sigh, and took the arm of young Trotter, whose 
father owned no end of cotton mills, and who 
parted his hair in the middle, and wore an eye¬ 
glass, and carried his head on one side, leaving 
Mr. Austin absorbed in Lucy Bradstreet’s fool¬ 
ish little ballads. She sang them very sweetly, 
though they were only English, and not re 
markably new, in a low, sympathetic voice, 
that thrilled the young, listening heart with a 
wilder pulse than it had ever risen to before ; 
for the theme was love, as it ever is with the 
young, and he fancied—could it be all fancy? 
—that her soft eyes rested on him with a pecu¬ 
liar meaning, as she sang— 

“I do not love thee, yet, I know not why, 

Whate’er thon dost still seems well done to me; 

And often, in my solitnde, I sigh 
That those I do love are not more like thee.” 

Perhaps you cannot understand how he felt 
not long afterwards, when he had shaken 
hands with kind Lizzie Cogswell, the presi¬ 
dent’s daughter, and made some polite and 
deferential remarks to the Doctor, and had 
put on his overcoat in the gentlemen’s dress¬ 
ing-room, and was waiting on the flat landing 
*at the head of the stairs for Lucy Bradstreet, 
taking the jokes of “the fellows” in a good- 
natured, but rather absent way. The door 
into the enchanted apartment was ajar, and 
there was a fluttering of graceful robes now 
and then, peals of musical laughter, and a 
general buzz and hum of comment, and of ap¬ 
pointment for future engagements. 

It took a tremendous length of time for Lucy 
to draw on those crimson Polish boots, and the 
soft blue flannel sacque that shielded her lace- 
covered arms beneath the heavier cloak, and 
•then she seemed to wait at least two minutes, 
hood in hand, to settle when and how she was 
to meet Jane Perkins for some shopping they 
had agreed to do together. But she came out 
at last, looking, oh, so bewitchingly in the blue 
“kiss-me-quick,” with its nodding tassels and 
careless knot under her little dimpled chin. 
Then she tripped on the stairs—Polish boots 
were so awkward !—and he put out his hand 
to steady her—he had forgotten to draw on his 
gloves—and held hers until they were off the 
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dark stone steps, and she was fairly under his 
guidance. 

“ Shall I carry your bouquet for you ? Your 
hand will get cold out of your muff.” 

“ Thank you, hut it ’s no consequence at all; 
we have plenty of flowers at home, and they 
are faded.” 

He took the flowers for all that, and held 
them so tightly that they would have drooped 
before that long walk was ended, if they had 
not already commenced to do so. 

He did not have much to say, after all, or 
Lucy either, hut the time was wonderfully 
short. The pavement was slippery, and that 
made it necessary that he should hold the arm 
that rested in his own for the first time in his 
life very closely, and now and then, when they 
came to a dull, blinking street lamp, it was 
‘ 4 food for the mind,” if not for conversation, 
to look down into the dear, happy face, and 
draw up, by some strange magnetism, the eyes 
he sought to glance one moment into his own, 
and then fall as quickly—the very look he 
fancied he had met when she sang those words 
that “ still made melody in his heart !” It was 
no time to think about where this still, rippling 
current was drifting them, whether upon wreck¬ 
ing rocks and shifting sands, or to the happy 
islands it seemed to lave in the distance. 
Young love’s dream has seldom any cold cal¬ 
culations of “position,” and 4 ‘income,” and 
“establishment,” unless, indeed, the dreamers 
have the maturely selfish nature of Miss Jane 
Perkins. 

As for Carrol Austin, he could scarcely be¬ 
lieve he had not been dreaming, as he trod the 
worn, echoing staircase of the Hall in which he 
lodged. The moonlight flooded the bare pas¬ 
sages, and guided him to his own lonely room, 
where he longed to be, to sit down and think 
it all over. As unlike the fairy chamber in 
which Lucy Bradstreet “lay down in her lone¬ 
liness,” as were the fortunes of the two who 
were interchanging thought and half-shaped, 
misty dreams of the future, was that low, 
meagrely-furnished apartment. The almost 
threadbare carpet, in which the original colors 
were blended into one hue of dinginess, the 
well-worn, ill-used furniture, the walls scrawled 
with rough drawings and odd mottoes and de¬ 
signs, the table strewn with books, and news¬ 
papers, small articles of wearing apparel, and 
remnants of a midday lunch, the bed serving 
the purpose of a sofa to all visitors, and there¬ 
fore anything but regular in its outlines, and a 
drapery of necessary but unpicturesque gar¬ 
ments in the background—such was the pic¬ 


ture lighted by the single lamp and the paler 
moonbeams that came in through the curtain¬ 
less window. There was nothing attractive in 
the outer landscape, though in summer the 
smoothly shorn turf of the Campus, its noble, 
graceful elms, the gleam of white-walled man¬ 
sions from sheltering masses of foliage, and the 
distant glimpse of molten silver made by a 
broad curve in the quiet river, might have 
sustained the enchantment of the past few 
hours. Yet he came and sat down in the low, 
broad window-seat, still holding the drooping 
flowers, and inhaling unceasingly the intoxi¬ 
cating perfumes of heliotrope, and daphne, and 
sweet-scented violets. Something was wrapped 
around the stems—a little glove, soiled, and, 
therefore, discarded by its wearer, who had left 
its fellow on the dressing-table with her forgotten 
fan. How like her actual presence it seemed, 
for all the ugly rent in the wrist, and the marks 
of its grateful servitude ! He smoothed out the 
tiny fingers one by one, and drew the glove 
into something of its old shapeliness. It was 
like a cast of the hand he had held that night 

and the bare recollection of the touch sent 
that same delicious thrill through every vein— 
moulded to its form. It had held it, and he 
pressed it to his lips, as he would have clung 
to the hand if he had dared, and then thrust 
it into his bosom. 

He turned with a start; but there was no 
witness of this daring, only the old shadows 
stretching in uncouth, gigantic shapes over the 
wall, and moving slowly, as the room vibrated 
to the tread and shout of later classmates, who 
had been less innocently engaged, perhaps, and 
were even later than himself; so he came back 
to the window, and out to the still silence of 
the night. The chill dreariness made him 
shiver. There lay the unbroken snow, crossed 
by solitary footpaths, glowing desolately in the 
cold, hard moonlight, and there rose those 
naked, ice-clad trees, dark, and grim, and im¬ 
movable as destiny. 

He put the flowers away from him involun¬ 
tarily. Softness, and beauty, and perfume 
were not for his life. A few months ago it had 
risen up before him grand and solemn as those 
trees had then appeared, for all their leafless¬ 
ness, now as hard and wintry as their aspect 
to-night. His young, earnest soul had laid 
upon itself the vow of patient industry to return 
the unwearied labors of a widowed mother, who 
gave of her very living to fit him for his post in 
life, and to rear those younger than himself, 
who had an equal claim to all that had been 
lavished upon him. And beyond, there was a 
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higher self-devotion, which, had as yet just 
whispered its solemn utterances through his 
soul, of a nobler return, of strength and intel¬ 
lect, and life itself, for a costlier love that had 
been poured out for him. 

But the tempter had taken so fair a guise, so 
pure a seeming, to lure that heart from its pur¬ 
pose ! 


CHAPTER II. 

1 ‘I’m not going to the concert to-morrow 
night, mother. ” 

44 Why, Ellen, what has happened ?” 

44 Nothing new,” said the girl, poutingly. 
44 I ’ve made up my mind ; that’s all.” 

44 But Mr. Benedict was so good as to give 
you the tickets, and promise to call for you 
with Rose. Have you and Rose quarrelled?” 

44 No, mother. I like her better than any of 
the girls, but I ’m not going with them any 
more ; I never mean to stir out of the house 
except to church, and I wish I didn’t have to 
go there!” Great hot tears, partly of anger, 
and partly of mortified pride, plashed down 
upon the work the child held in her hand. 
44 1 never do have anything like anybody else ; 
and I’m ashamed to go to the girls’ parties 
when I cannot have one too ; and even if I 
could, there’s no place, except the forlorn old 
school-room, or right here in this one room. 
It’s too bad, and I might just as well give up 
trying to be like the rest.” 

44 All because I could not get you a new 
spring bonnet ! Why, Ellen, I am ashamed of 
you.” 

44 Well, I can’t help it.” 

44 And Clara has worn hers two years, with 
only a new ribbon on it.” 

44 But Clara don’t care about such things. 
She ’s just wrapped up in books, as Carrol 
used to be ; and Ben has Carrol’s old clothes 
made over, and they do very well, but I’m too 
oM now to be treated like a baby, and I don’t 
see why I can’t have things as well as Carrol.” 

44 But you are here at home, with no call to 
go out except where you are well known, where 
every one knew your father, and loved him, 
and are kind and thoughtful for his children. 
They all know that I teach school, and just 
how we are situated. It is not expected of us 
that we should dress and entertain as if we 
were wealthy.” 

44 Carrol must have everything!” said the 
girl, still stormily. 

44 Everything to fit liim to appear properly 


among strangers, where he is obliged to go out 
more or less, and where lie must be judged 
more by externals. But I have always tried to 
dress you, Ellen, so that you might not feel 
shabby, or old-fashioned, though it is suitable 
to our position that we should be plain. If my 
life is spared, and Carrol is the son and brother 
I think he is, you shall have every advantage 
in your turn to finish your education usefully. 
An education is all I can give my children.” 

Still the unthankful heart rose and swelled 

4 

with bitter and selfish longing. So it is that 
every mother’s soul must, sooner or later, be 
pierced by the ingratitude and folly of those 
she is ready to sacrifice everything for. 

Mrs. Austin went on with her needle-work 
more sorrowfully for this outbreak. Her life 
had ever been shaded by many cares, and chas¬ 
tened by heavy trials. Born to w r ealth, and 
reared in the midst of indulgences, she had 
seen 44 riches take wings” and the loving home 
circle scattered ; even her marriage, which 
promised to restore her so much of vanished 
happiness, was ever shaded by the ill health 
of her husband, who was taken away before 
little Ben, the baby, could speak his name; 
and she was left alone once more, with four 
children to rear and educate, and only the little 
remnant of her father’s property to depend 
upon. 

Sorrow had not left her unthankful or rebel¬ 
lious ; it had given her a true estimate of life— 
only the threshold of existence ; beyond its 
changes was the better, heavenly country, 
where she was to dwell forever. Here she had 
her task set by the Master of the Household, 
and, so far from bending under it, she accepted 
it joyfully, with new energy, new aims, new 
hopes of hearing the sentence of reward. 

From the first moment of her widowhood, the 
desire rightly to train her children had con¬ 
quered the lonely yearning of bereavement ; to 
be to them father and mother both, to gain the 
firmness and worldly wisdom that their father 
would have supplied, and to lose none of the 
watchful tenderness of a mother’s love was her 
steady aim. Many weak and selfish women 
would have considered themselves unable to 
do more than feed and clothe these helpless 
children, grieving under that necessity ; but 
Mrs. Austin knew that this was a small part of 
a parent’s duty, and as soon as her strength 
allowed, opened a day-school of such pupils as 
could be gathered, and set herself steadily to 
the task of providing the means for a complete 
and necessarily expensive education. 

Eight years of patient routine had passed, 
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sometimes wearisome, sometimes beyond her 
strength, but ever borne with steady cheerful¬ 
ness, outwardly at least. If she had her hours 
of despondency, and days when the accom¬ 
plishment of her hopes seemed far off and doubt¬ 
ful, they were known only to the Friend whose 
strength upheld her, and the Father who, in 
caring for the “ lilies of the field and the fowls 
of the air,” gave her a pledge that she should 
not be forgotten in such things as she had 
need of. 

From Carrol, the eldest of her children, she 
had never had a disappointment. In intellect 
and heart, he was all that she could desire ; even 
when a child at her knee, he seamed to enter 
into her thoughts with a strange, unchildlike 
sympathy, and learn as by intuition the beau¬ 
tiful faith in God’s fatherly providence, and the 
wondrous debt of love and gratitude he owed 
to the “dear Jesus” who had come from hea¬ 
ven to be laid in a manger and die in manhood 
a sorrowful death for our sakes, and, listening 
to his simple pictures of the beautiful heaven 
the angels would take him to when he died, if 
he tried to please God, or the earnest and solemn 
asking that he might be made good and holy, 
a new hope sprang up and glowed in his mo¬ 
ther’s heart, and, , like Hannah of old, she 
“lent him to the Lord as long as he lived.” 

When Anne went about the house in her 
dreary, abstracted way, or Ellen’s strong will 
rose up against her mother’s authority, or Ben, 
with the boisterous naughtiness of a strong, 
healthy boy, made her tremble for the time 
when he should follow Ellen’s example and set 
her rules at defiance, it was to the thought of 
Carrol and his future that she turned to brighten 
the hope for the rest; but Ellen’s wilful words 
made her despond even here, the night of the 
rejected invitation ; perhaps she had been self- 
deGeived, and only indulging a blind partiality 
in giving Carrol the advantages he had received. 
Had she been unconsciously wronging her other 
children for his sake ? She felt all that had 
influenced her—the hope that he would one day 
stand up in his father’s place, and the desire 
that mind and heart should be fully furnished for 
the Master’s service—but her disappointment 
with Carrol might be at hand; he might not 
feel the claims the younger children would have 
upon him, he might not wish to devote himself to 
a life of self-sacrifice such as any laborer in the 
harvest must needs live if they would impress 
others with the reality of their creed and bring 
their needs to the scanty wages doled out 
grudgingly oftentimes by the congregations. 
Her own health might fail before the rest had 


been provided for, it was not as strong now as it 
had once been, with all her care, and then she 
had wronged her younger children for a need 
that existed only in her own imagination per¬ 
haps. It was the hardest form in which doubt 
could come to her, she was so watchful and 
jealous always of her own motives ; but it made 
her resolve to do what she had shrunk from 
again and again—set before Carrol her highest 
hopes and aims for him, and if the answer 
was a disappointment, she could only pray for 
strength to bear it. 

The day had been warm, almost oppressive, 
but the evening grew cold and chilly. The 
very atmosphere added to her depression, as 
she unlocked her writing-desk, and then rose, 

. as she heard a stir in the adjoining chamber, 
to see if the children were all asleep. Never, 
since the night that she had first gathered them 
around her, fatherless, had she felt such a 
sinking apprehension of their future. But 
they were in her care still, sheltered by a 
home, sleeping softly and deeply, as only the 
young or those to whom “He giveth sleep” 
can rest, and she went back to her letter again. 

“I have never told you, my son, of the high¬ 
est aims I have had for you. Whenever you 
have talked of your future course, you know I 
have always put you off with ‘time enough by 
and by.’ I had two reasons. One—cowardly, 
perhaps—I have not been ready for a disap¬ 
pointment ; and the other, I had hoped you 
would make an unbiased choice, such as I de¬ 
sired, for I have sometimes seen your thoughts 
go out that way, and it has made me happier 
than you could believe. I have your last letter 
by me. Frank, affectionate, open as you ever 
were, you tell me of all you are doing and of 
your friends. I am glad Mr. Bradstreet is so 
kind to you, and that you try to have a good 
influence over his son. You know that I have 
always told you our influence is one of our 
chief talents. How much liess dread fathers 
and mothers would have of college life were it 
not for the evil influences that meet their chil¬ 
dren there ! 

“I wish I could see the pretty Lucy you 
have written me so often about this winter; 
but, Carrol, I need not warn you that she can 
never be anything more to you than the sister 
of your friend. Men of wealth ever seek 
wealth for their children; and, besides, years 
must pass before you can afford to make any 
one your wife. Even were she willing to marry 
a poor man, and her father willing to have her, 
you could not selfishly bind her to such weary 
waiting, a vigil that wears out a woman’s health 
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and spirits, in looking towards an unfulfilled 

destiny. 

* 

“It is time now tliat you should seriously 
set yourself to consider wliat you will he. You 
have no connections to help you on in mercan¬ 
tile life ; there is the law, with its slow results ; 
teaching—you have seen something of that; 
and the ministry. My hand trembles as I write 
it, my dear son, for the wish of my life is in¬ 
closed in it. The first-born of old were ever 
consecrated to God, and when you were a baby 
in my arms, and I read of this, it impressed 
me with a strange, haunting force. * God had 
been very good to me, and I desired greatly to 
make Him some worthy offering, and so far as 
it lay in my power to train you up for Him, I 
resolved to do it. What had at first the vague¬ 
ness of a fancy strengthened into a vehement 
desire, into the great purpose and hope of my 
life, to send out one torcli-bearer to the multi¬ 
tudes that sit in darkness, to kindle one faint 
beacon-light that should warn some misguided 
soul from hopeless loss, to see my child enter¬ 
ing on the noblest pursuit this side the grave. 


Not that I would have you biased to this by my 
feeling or the wish on your part to save me 
from disappointment. Far from it. The offer¬ 
ing would be worthless in God’s sight, unless 
it is of your own free will—unless you have 
yourself felt moved to lay aside all worldly 
projects and ambitions, or, rather, to merge all 
ambition into the noblest aim a human heart 
can have, to be 4 a fellow-laborer with Him! ’ 
I should only defeat my own purpose, and 
kindle a strange fire upon His altar. 

* 

“ Do not write me at once. It requires deep 
thought, and more than thought . I feel very 
near you to-night, and as if you needed me— 
as though some solemn crisis in your life had 
come, and you were turning to me for help. 
You know where to look for the help and the 
counsel that your mother could not give, even 
if she were with you. If you were here, I 
should only smooth the hair from your fore¬ 
head, and kiss it softly, and say, 4 God bless 
and keep you, my son !’ as I do now.” 

(To be continued.) 




BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 



In Fig. 84 a new specimen of a curved sur- - 
. face is given. 

The drawing of figures generally forms a 
study by itself, and many artists achieve sue- | 
cess and fame in painting landscapes and build¬ 
ings who are totally incompetent to make a 
correct drawing of the human frame, or even 
of that of a bird or quadruped. Nevertheless, 
in these broad line drawing lessons we have < 
introduced a few figures of the easiest kind, in 

I 

order that the pupil may have an. opportunity 
of trying his hand in this department of draw¬ 
ing. Figs. 85 and 86 will do for a beginner. I 
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DRESS: HOW TO ADOR1T THE PERSON. 
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BY MRS. M. L 


Choice of Color. —We would recommend 
every lady, before purchasing a dress, to pause 
and review what bonnet, shawl, or mantle she 
intends to wear with it; if it be a shawl to be¬ 
come possessed of, then she should choose the 
color that will correspond best with, or set off 
the greater number of her dresses ; it were folly 
to purchase a green shawl, if merely because 
green is fashionable, when the dress is purple 
or aventurine (a horrid color, by the by) ; nei¬ 
ther will a green dress and a scarlet shawl be 
good taste. Madame de Stael likens them to a 
paroquet. We cannot say that we admire the 
sober suits that have been in vogue, drabs and 
stone-colors, mantles and dresses all alike ; 
they are dull, mean-looking, and unbecoming 
to most complexions ; a black or colored mantle 
to such a dress would have a much better 
effect. It is surprising how very little we are 
ourselves judges of what becomes us ; the gen¬ 
tlemen are the best critics, solely because they 
simply pronounce, “ Such an one looks well,” 
without taking it into consideration whether it 
be five flounces or a high dress that makes 
her look better. We know some persons fond 
of showy colors who decidedly look better and 
appear very much superior to themselves in 
black— we do not mean mourning, for black 
stuff and crape are certainly not becoming. 
Well-chosen colors and a well-made dress are 
two great points gained. With regard to the 
make of dresses, fashion in this country is so 
absolute, that we fear we can scarcely dictate 
against her rule ; we will, however, give a few 
general hints. 

Promenade and B all-Boom. —For the prome¬ 
nade, the dresses should not be made quite so 
long as to sweep the pavements, and render that 
labor unnecessary for the shop-boys, and, at 
the same time, increase their masters 5 custom 
by the short space of time in which the dress 
becomes shabby ; we think an advantage would 
be gained, the general appearance would be 
neater, the step more firm, and the necessity 
of elevating the garment so frequently would 
be avoided ; the display of neat shoes and 
stockings, or well-fitting bottines we do not 
think amiss. Where there is so little distinc¬ 
tion by dress as in this country, it would be as 
well for a lady to mark it for herself as much 
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as possible ; not wishing to attract attention in 
the promenade, she should dress plainly, but 
of all choice materials, the quality of every 
part of the dress being good and rich ; if a little 
beyond her purse, she can economize by less 
expensive dress at home, and where she is well 
known; those who must avoid expense in 
everything should eschew all showy colors, be 
strictly neat, and have fewer changes of dresses 
and mantles. Full skirts are rich and becom¬ 
ing. Dresses made high are now much more 
general than they used to be ; they are an ad¬ 
vantage to health, and to many persons altoge¬ 
ther so ; yet we admire a slight display of a 
white and well turned throat, it is certainly 
more graceful in youth ; the collar falling back 
is decidedly prettier than anything standing up 
about the throat; indeed, interruption of the 
line from the throat to the shoulder should be 
avoided. It is a generally received rule that 
nothing but a very low dress and short sleeves 
is admissible in a ball-room ; for elderly peo¬ 
ple, how absurd such a conclusion, and for 
many young ones, too ; for thin persons, how 
much better a dress raised to the throat, and 
made with a pleasing fulness, and a loose, 
light drapery to cover the arms ; if for a ball¬ 
room, the dress may be made in all respects 
the same, of a light material, trimmed in the 
same way, only affording a becoming covering 
to the wearer. How many are ignorant of the 
ridicule to which they expose themselves in 
their desire to excite admiration by the display 
of very thin necks and arms ! Ball-dresses for 
dancers should always consist of light mate¬ 
rials, such as muslins, rerophane crepe , or illu¬ 
sion blonde, worn over silk or satin, and should 
be made with one or two skirts or flounces— 
trimmings always of light materials, or flowers 
have the best effect. We hope none of our 
young friends will follow the prescriptions of 
fashion, in baring the neck and arms too much. 
However short Fashion says the sleeve should 
be, let it decently cover the upper part of the 
arm ; remember the Greeks made only tlieii 
slaves go sleeveless. The same, we hope, will 
be observed with the bodice ; the most grace¬ 
ful of all decorations for low bodices, particu¬ 
larly in light materials, and for persons not too 
stout, is the folded corsage, d la Grhcque , that 
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is folded from each, shoulder in rich folds to 
the centre of the bust; the berthas are pretty 
ornaments, but do not add so much grace to the 
bust as the folds, which have not lately been 
much worn. For very young persons, the 
pretty corsage vierge , worn almost exclusively 
in ^France by unmarried girls, are simple and 
becoming. Elderly ladies, or those who do not 
dance, may wear velvets, brocades, or satins, 
flounced or not flounced, in the ball-room. Ball- 
dresses should decidedly be made shorter than 
those for every-day toilet, just to clear the in¬ 
step ; all dancers know the inconvenience of 
very long dresses ; we have seen lace flounces 
most wofully damaged in half an hour, by 
absolutely trailing under the partner’s feet. 

Dinner. —Dinner-dresses should be rich and 
handsome, or simple and inexpensive, according 
to taste or pocket; they may be worn longer 
than for the promenade or ball; the flowing 
skirt is more graceful in the room. Neat morn¬ 
ing dresses, for the country or sea-side, are 
always admirable ; ladies who have not much 
to do in domestic superintendence will find, as 
a matter of economy, that silk dresses are pre¬ 
ferable. With regard to colors, stout persons 
should always choose them dark; thin ones 
have only to study complexion; fair persons 
may wear pink, cerise, blue, and very light 
primrose, unless they be pale ; those of darker 
complexion must avoid pinks and cerise, but 
may wear rich maroon; this color in a satin 
dress is very effective to dark persons ; blue and 
amber suit dark complexions, lilac can be worn 
near the face by persons only with a good car¬ 
nation on the cheek ; the same of green, it may 
be worn in dresses by all but sallow complex¬ 
ions ; black is. very coquettish, that is the 


French term, for fair persons ; but it does not 

enhance the complexion of brunettes. White 

dresses for general wear are not now much in 

vogue, perhaps from the difficulty of having 

them well washed and got up ; they really are 

becoming to all, and, for evening wear, there is 

nothing to equal them. In the make of skirts, 

flounces are generally favorites with ladies, but 

they are not becoming to every one : they do 

not look well on persons of short stature ; and 

certainly are far from pretty when crushed ; 

they also render a dress very expensive ; rich 

materials do not at all require them ; on ball- 

dresses, however, they are admirable. Tucks 

are pretty and youthful, much to be preferred 

to flounces for young people. Robings and 

trimmings up the fronts of dresses are almost 

entirely regulated by fashion, they should only 

be adopted in a rich form for dinner-dress, or 

simply for morning deshabille. Embroideries 

we are glad to see once more introduced, and 

we hope they will long retain their sway, they 

are so decidedly ladylike, as is all good nee- 

» 

dle-work ; they afford so much scope for taste, 
and for employment of our poor needle-women. 
Embroidery has something classic about it, and 
wc know it is as ancient as the “ Tabernacle in 
the Wilderness.” We could only desire that 
ladies should employ their own embroideresses. 
It is close, hard work, sitting all day to the 
embroidery frame, and requires a skilful hand 
to execute good designs ; it, therefore, should 
be paid as a superior sort of work. Whether 
the corsages or bodices of high dresses should 
be made plain or full, we suppose must be left 
to the dressmaker; full ones are not becoming 
in general, but stout persons might wear them 
plain with advantage. 


A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


BY PAUL 

It was on the evening of the 2d of January, 
in 185—, that I went to hear the Duchess 
Strainervoyce, who, at that time, attracted tlie 
fashionable world to her concerts, for no other 
earthly reason, I suppose, than to have it to 
say that they had listened to a real duchess, 
while, at the same time, I firmly believe that 
superior native talent “went begging.” I went 
to hear the Duchess, partly to kill time, and 
partly from a desire to hear and see for myself 
the marvellous foreigner whose name was in 
everybody’s mouth. When I reached the con- 
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cert-room, it was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
It was so closely wedged that one could have 
studied anatomy, after a fashion, merely from 
the impression of your neighbor’s bones. At 
the close of the concert, I was borne along with 
the crowd, and jammed through the doorway 
at the risk of breaking every rib in my body. 
Ere I could escape from the throng, and while 
I was shrugging my shoulders to assure myself 
that my collar-bone was in its proper position, 
1 felt a hand clasping my arm, and a musical 
voice exclaimed; “You good-for-nothing, I 
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thought I lmd lost you! What a frightful 
jam I I do believe my arm is broken, and my 
dress I knew must be ruined, and all for the 
sake of hearing that Strainervoyce ! I would 
not give Miss Dwight or Miss Floyd for a world 
of Strainervoyces !” I was on the point of 
replying that I agreed with her, but restrained 
myself, laughing inwardly at the novel position 
in which I was placed, and wondering who my 
fair companion could be. Evidently, she mis¬ 
took me for her brother, or, possibly, her hus¬ 
band, judging from the familiarity of her man¬ 
ner. “Why, Ralph, how forgetful you are! 
Here is the cutter. 7 ’ Then adding, in a sympa¬ 
thizing tone, “Forgive me, Ralph—your poor 
head ! I am sorry I made you come.” 

“Pardon me, madam, but—” 

“ 0 nonsense, Ralph ! You have become 
half barbarian since you went to China, to 
permit me to seat myself, while you stand 
there as if I were your wife, and you ten years 
married, instead of your sister, whose ready 
assistant and attendant—in place of a better— 
you should be.” 

“ Excuse me, but—” 

“Ralph, I’ll catch my death of cold sitting 
here; and such a long ride, too!” Here the 
lady gave a perceptible shiver. “Do muffle 
me up closer, Ralph, and sit down, or I will—” 

What she would have done I did not wait to 
hear, but, tucking the robes around her closely, 
waved my hand to the driver, and away we 
glided over the crimp, sparkling snow, to the 
music of the merry sleigh-bells. 

“ I won’t ask you to talk to me, with that 
headache, but I want you to listen to me,” be¬ 
gan my companion, the moment we started. 
“ I wanted to talk to you coming in, but that 
little chatterbox, Maggie Woodbury, prevented 
me from saying a word to you. You remember 
poor little Milly Walker, Ralph. Her mother 
died about two months ago, and poor Milly has 
gone to live with the Deans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dean have been very kind to her, but then 
they are poor, and of course it is impossible 
for them to do more than shelter her. How 
any one can have the heart to wound Milly 
Walkor’s feelings is a mystery to me, and yet 
every occasion that presents itself is seized 
upon by the Wares and Kings to insult her, 
even to commenting upon the poor girl’s father’s 
actions, as if she could have prevented that 
which occurred twenty years ago ; and I have 
seen Sarah Ware imitating her walk, regard¬ 
less of poor Milly’s tears.” I could not re¬ 
strain an exclamation of di-sgust as I listened 
to this. “ I knew it would disgust you, Ralph. 


Well, the doctor says now that Milly will always 
be lame—there can be nothing done for her. I 
have been thinking, ever since her mother 
died, that, if she had a good teacher, she would 
not only in time be independent, but famous 
as a painter. You should see some of her at¬ 
tempts. Milly Walker is a genius, Ralph. 
But that would require money, and where is 
the money to come from ? You know I haven’t 
much, Ralph, but I have determined to do 
something for our old playmate. I can save 
out of my allowance at least one hundred 
dollars, and now, if you will give double that 
amount, what will that do for Milly? I was 
counting it up, the other day, and, if I am cor¬ 
rect, it will send her to the-Institute, and 

pay for the full course ; and, at the end of that 
time, if. Milly Walker is alive, she will show 
the world what a woman can do. When I look 
at that poor girl, with her rare mind and her 
craving for knowledge, I cannot help thinking 
how superior she is to me, a mere idler ; and I 
sometimes think that, if she had my place and 
I hers, there would be more justice in the dis¬ 
tribution of the world’s goods and comforts. 
Don’t say I’m silly and sentimental, Ralph. 
I know you will give your share towards Milly’s 
education, like a good brother, as you are. I 
have been talking to her about it, and I know 
I can manage it so as to overrule any scruples 
she may have against receiving anything from 
us.” 

Here my companion became quiet, and the 
question presented itself to my mind, “How 
am I to escape from this awkward position 
honorably ? Here I have been guilty of listen¬ 
ing to a communication intended for the ear ®f 
another—have been guilty of an inexcusable 
deception, practised upon a stranger and a lady 
knowingly. Perhaps the honest plan would be 
to acquaint her at once with the mistake, and 
solicit her pardon.” I had at last summoned 
courage sufficient to clear my throat, and was 
about to commence my well-studied speech, 
when my companion gave a little laugh, as 
she said— 

“Really, Ralph, you are very entertaining in 
your own peculiar way; but if you are as dumb 
when in the presence of Miss Vincent as you 
have been to-night, she is to be pitied, rather 
than envied. You are little better than a bar¬ 
barian ! But here we are at Uncle Graham’s, 
and you know I promised to stop with Carrie 
to-night, so you will have no one to bother you 
the remainder of the road. How singular you 
do act, to-night, Ralph ! Well, 1 won’t tease 
you any more.” 
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Suddenly, the driver drew up before an ele¬ 
gant residence, and, imagining I perceived a 
loop-hole whereby I might escape from my awk¬ 
ward predicament, I sprang out of the cutter, 
and assisted the lady to the ground. 

“ Is your head still aching, Ralph? Good¬ 
night. Why, you forgot to kiss me.” As the 
fair face was upturned to mine, with its tempt¬ 
ing lips awaiting the kiss, I pressed my shawl 
down from my mouth suddenly, and as sud¬ 
denly felt my head drawn down to receive the 
most delicious kiss that ever was bestowed by 
maiden. “ You need not wait; Carrie is com¬ 
ing—I hear her,” said my companion, as she 
tripped up the steps, while I stood irresolutely 
beside the cutter. 

“ Then, my dear fellow,” I mentally ejacu¬ 
lated, “it is time you were off.” And, seating 
myself in the cutter once more, glided over 
the sparkling snow, but whither I knew not. 
I only knew that I had lost a charming com¬ 
panion, whose lips, a moment since, were 
pressed against my own, and whom, in all 
probability, I might never meet again. And 
when I recalled her generous offer, her sym¬ 
pathy for the poor lame girl, and her self- 
accusing spirit, so unlike that of my acquaint¬ 
ance in general, I longed to know more of her. 
Then, again, my cheeks tingled when I remem¬ 
bered the deception I had practised. And what 
would she think of me when she ascertained— 
as she most certainly would, sooner or later—the 
truth ? 

But my speculations were cut short by the 
abrupt stoppage of the cutter, whereupon I 
stepped out leisurely, picking up from the bed 
of the cutter, as I did so, an exquisitely em¬ 
broidered handkerchief. Upon looking at it 
closely, I perceived the initials “C. D.” in one 
of the corners. I was reminded of my situa¬ 
tion, at that moment, by the inquiring glance 
the driver bestowed upon me, as he observed 
my movements. Without vouchsafing a word 
of explanation, I turned away from him, and 
walked homewards. Evidently, I bore a very 
strong resemblance to Mr. Ralph D., whoever 
he was. When his own sister and the servant 
were deceived by the resemblance, it must cer¬ 
tainly be very great. True, my cap was drawn 
down firmly, almost concealing my eyes, and 
the lower part of my face was muffled up in a 
heavy shawl; still, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I said to myself, the similarity of 
dress, feature, and manner must be wonderful, 
thus to deceive one’s relatives. 

The winter air was in that communicative 
mood termed “nipping,” and, remembering 


that a walk of four miles lay between me and 
my lodgings, I walked forward briskly, revolv¬ 
ing in my mind the different aspects of my ad¬ 
venture, as they presented themselves, one 
after another, and resolving to keep my own 
counsel. I had walked perhaps a mile, when 
I observed a gentleman approaching at a walk 
as rapid as my own. As he drew nearer, I 
was struck with his resemblance to me—height, 
size, manner, and dress, even to the plaid shawl 
around his neck, and the buttons upon his cap 
were the exact counterpart of my own. I think 
the resemblance must have struck him at the 
same time, for, as we were passing each other, 
we involuntarily paused, bade each other a 
pleasant “Good-night,” scanning each other 
closely and curiously, then strode on. “Mr. 
Ralph D.,” I said to myself, as I turned to 
look at him. Singularly enough, Mr. Ralph 
D. was at that moment looking at me ; but the 
instant he was detected, he wheeled around and 
resumed his walk. Ere I reached my lodgings, 
I resolved to ascertain, if it was possible, who 
the young gentleman was who had arrived from 
China so recently, that I might thereby assure 
myself to whom I was indebted for a delicious 
kiss, and whose acquaintance I was very desir¬ 
ous of making. 

Early upon the following morning, I sat down 
and wrote a few lines to Milly Walker, the lame 
girl, and inclosing one hundred dollars in the 
note, sealed it, and, depositing it in my pocket, 
sallied forth in quest of the information I so 
much desired. Wending my way to a friend’s 
store, I encountered his errand-boy, who was 
at that moment entering the door. 

“George,” I exclaimed, affecting a careless 

manner, “are you acquainted with the - 

Road?” 

“Yes, sir, very well.” 

“Can you tell me who lives iii the large 
house with the brown-stone front, on the left 
going out, about four miles out of town ? It 
has three columns, I think. The house stands 
back from the road.” 

“ Oh, you mean Mr. Dwights. But it’s more 
than four miles out there, sir.” 

“ How far is it ?” 

“ About four and a half; maybe more.” 

“ Thank you. That is all I want,” I replied, 
as I passed into the store, where I addressed 
my note to “Miss Milly Walker, care of Miss 

C. Dwight,- Road;” then, sauntering out 

slowly, called the lad to me. 

“ By the way, George, I have a letter to de¬ 
liver out there. Do you think you could do 
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it for me ? If you would call a cab—any way 
that you could get there soon ; and when you 
deliver it, don’t delay a moment. I don’t care 
abont having you questioned.” 

He was a shrewd lad, and, as he listened to 
me, I knew, by the expression of his face, that 
he guessed my motive. 

“Yon don’t want them to know where it 
came from, if you can help it ?” 

“You understand me, I see.” 

“Well, I can manage it for you, Mr. Clark. 
My uncle, Mr. Dean, lives out there.” 

“Is Mr. Dean your uncle?” I inquired, 
hastily. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ There is a lame girl living with him?” 

“Yes, Miss Walker.” 

“ Can I trust you, George ?” I inquired. 

“You may, sir, if you want to help Miss 
Walker without her knowing who is doing 
it.” 

“Well, this letter is intended for Miss Walker, 
as you will perceive. It is a money letter, and 
if you can convey it to her, that is all that is 
required. You will keep the matter to your¬ 
self?” I added, as I endeavored to place a small 
gold piece in his hand. 

“ No, sir, not a cent, Mr. Clark. I only wish 
I could do twice as much for Miss Walker,” ex¬ 
claimed/the manly fellow. “I shall put the 
letter where she will get it, and she will never 
know where it came from. I will go out there 
to-night.” 

“Very well, George,” I replied, as I left him, 
feeling satisfied that the note was in safe hands. 

“ That lady in blue ?” 

“ No, the lady beside her.” 

‘ ‘ Have you not made her acquaintance ? That 
is Miss Dwight, and a very particular friend of 
Miss Floyd’s.” 

“ Anything to Emma Dwight?” 

“ No ; they are quite intimate, however. Let 
me present you.” 

I fancied Miss Dwight bestowed a look of 
more than ordinary curiosity upon me as my 
cousin presented me ; but I— I had the effront¬ 
ery to meet her inquiring look, as if unconscious 

4k 

of the fact that I had met those eyes before, 
and had received from those lips a sisterly 
kiss. As I seated myself beside her, I over¬ 
heard the words, “Taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, I think very little blame can be at¬ 
tached to the gentleman,” uttered in a merry 
tone by a gentleman who was at my elbow, 
but whose face was turned from me. 

“Fray, have done, Ralph!” said Miss Dwight, 


as she tapped his shoulder lightly with her fan, 
a faint blush suffusing her cheeks. 

“ But the coolness of the whole proceeding 1” 
continued the gentleman, heedless of her re¬ 
monstrances. “The fellow even gave her a 
brotherly kiss.” 

“ Ralph 1” exclaimed Miss Dwight, energeti¬ 
cally, as the blood mounted to her forehead, 
dyeing her face and neck crimson. 

“Come, come, Dwight! Don’t ask us to 
believe that!” exclaimed one of the group. 

“Well, she cannot deny having complained 
to me, the next day, that he was exceedingly 
stupid—thinking I was the offender all the 
while—and scarcely uttered a word ; that, in 
fact, she had to do all the talking.” 

“ Wc will take that with considerable allow¬ 
ance, too,” replied one of the listeners. 

“ I met the fellow on the road,” resumed the 
gentleman ; “and I must say I never encoun¬ 
tered a man so like myself in all my travels.” 

“ In truth, you are a barbarian, Mr. Dwight, 
to tell such a thing upon your sister, ” exclaimed 
Miss Floyd, with a merry laugh. 

“As if I did not owe her ten times that 
amount! Ever since my return, she has been 
teasing me in every conceivable manner,” he 
replied, turning round suddenly towards her, 
and, in doing so, encountering my steady gaze. 
“ S’death !” he ejaculated, with a perceptible 
start, upon facing me. 

Miss Dwight flashed a meaning glance upon 
him, then suddenly turned towards me, as if 
to observe the effect his exclamation and man¬ 
ner would produce upon me ; but I was equal 
to the emergency, and maintained an unruffled 
composure. 

“I did not hear the first of that, Miss Dwight,” 

I said, as I cast a careless glance over the won¬ 
dering group, and another of pretended aston¬ 
ishment upon Mr. Dwight, who evidently felt 
no little annoyance. 

“ Perhaps it is just as well,” was the reply, 
as she glanced at her brother. “ Ralph really 
is unmerciful when he begins. I am glad you 
did not hear the whole ; but now that it is out, 

I may as well give a correct version of the 
affair. Like an attentive brother, he permitted 
the crowd to separate us at the close of the 
Duchess Strainervoyce’s last concert, and I 
was so unfortunate as to mistake a stranger 
for him, who accompanied me home without, 
acquainting me with my error. Thinking that 
it was Ralph, and that his headache prevented 
him from conversing, I did permit my tongue 
to perform rather more than a fair share.” 

“Then all the blame must be laid upon Mr. 
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Dwight. He should be the last to mention 
it. His want of proper feeling is very much 
to he deprecated; but we will hope that he 

c* 

will change for the better,” said Miss Floyd. 
“ I think even now he exhibits signs of repent- 

5 ) 

ance.” 

“ And have you no idea who the gentleman 
was, Miss Dwight ?” I inquired. 

“ Until lately ”—placing an emphasis upon 
the word—“ I had not the slightest clue to the 
gentleman, ’ ’ she replied. 

“Does she know the truth ?”1 asked myself. 
“ Have I betrayed myself ? I might have known 
that her woman’s instinct would detect me.” 
While these and similar thoughts occupied my 
mind, I became engaged in an interesting con¬ 
versation with Miss Dwight. In the course of 
it, allusion was made to the Duchess Strainer- 
voyce. 

“ Did I attend her last concert ?” 

“ Really, was it the last, or the one preceding 
it, or the second ? Certainly, I attended one of 
them, but which of them ? My memory was 
so treacherous ! Perhaps it was the last; at 
least, there was a suffocating jam !” 

And the conversation went on as before. 
The digression removed all doubts from her 
mind. I at least had known nothing of her 
adventure prior to that evening, wTien her mis¬ 
chief-loving brother made it public. 

I do not think I was romantic at that time, 
and yet I must confess that, from the begin¬ 
ning of our acquaintance, I entertained the 
hope that Miss Dwight would one day become 
my wife. I was not disappointed. 

It was perhaps six months after we were 
married that I carried home in my pocket a 
newspaper containing a flattering notice of Mrs. 
Clark’s protegJ, Milly Walker. As Mrs. Clark 
employed herself with her work, I drew forth 
the paper and read to her the notice. Milly 
was in Rome, pursuing her studies and making 
for herself a great reputation. As she listened 
to the flattering comments paid to her protegt, 
Mrs. Clark’s face lit up with a glow of pleasure. 

“ Ralph used to laugh at me when I told him 
that Milly would one day make a great name 
for herself,” she said, musingly. “But she 
has made a greater reputation for herself than 
even I ever dreamed of. How glad she will be 
to bring back to me some of these rare perform¬ 
ances ! I have so often wondered,” she contin¬ 
ued, as she resumed her work, “who it was 
that gave her that money.” 

“ You mean the gentleman who accompanied 
you to your Uncle Graham’s from the concert?” 
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“Yes. It was very singular, his giving the 
money in the way he did. ” 

“Doubtless he did it to secure your good 
opinion.” 

“ Then he has never had the satisfaction of 
knowing how it was received.” 

“Or as a kind of penance, to atone for the 
deception he practised.” 

“ Certainly his gift has accomplished much 
more than he has any idea of; lie would, though, 
very likely remember her, and doubltess has 
ere this heard the many flattering things said 
of her.” 

“ Of course he has.” 

“How do you know?” inquired Mrs. Clark, 
looking up from her work. “ He maybe dead.” 

“ But he is living, Caroline.” 

“ Who is living ?” 

“The gentleman you so often think about, 
who gave Milly Walker a hundred dollars, and 
whom you kissed.” 

“Mr. Clark!” exclaimed my wife, as the 
work fell from her hands into her lap. 

“Mrs. Clark !” I retorted. 

“ You don’t think !—How can you say such 
a thing !” And a puzzled expression rested on 
my wife’s face that, in spite of all my powers 
of resistance, forced me to laugh aloud. 

“ Oh ! I remember now,” she said ; “ Ralph 
said something like that once at Miss Floyd’s.” 

“ Then you deny having kissed him ?” 

She threw her work aside suddenly, and 
arose. “ Harry ! is it possible that it was you?” 

“ And very probable, certainly !” 

“And you have concealed it all this time! 
You are the most deceptive of men!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Don’t blame me for doing what neither you 
nor any other woman can do, and that is, keep 
a secret—unless it be her age.” 

“ I will not believe it!” 

“Because you tried to surprise me into a 
confession, and failed,” I replied. “Then let 
this be the proof. ” And I drew from my pocket 
(I was prepared for this scene) the embroidered 
handkerchief, and pointed out to her her ini¬ 
tials, whereupon she boxed my ears. 


Nature, when she plants a vegetable poison, 
generally provides an antidote; so in the moral 
world, she causes sympathies to spring up by 
the side of antipathies. 

—Outward politeness can be learned in set 
terms at school, but, at the best, it will be hol¬ 
low and deceptive ; genuine politeness, like 
everything else genuine, comes from the heart. 

















ANNA HEYWARD: OR PERFECTED THROUGH SUFFERING. 


A flood of moonlight is pouring, like a silver 
stream, into the still chamber where Anna Hey¬ 
ward lies sleeping in the cold, everlasting slum¬ 
ber of death. Her thin hands are crossed, as 
if in meek resignation, over her still bosom, 
and a lovely smile, death’s beautifying gift, is 
playing around her pallid lips. Tears fill my 
eyes, and my heart pulses throb sadly, in the 
presence of the holy dead; and yet I should 
not weep that this sorrow-tried child of earth 
has passed away; rather let me say, in a burst 
of grateful rejoicing, 

“ Joy, joy forever ! her task is done! 

The gates are passed, and heaven is won!” 

Long years ago, I knew Anna Heyward/ She 
was then in the very meridian of hope and hap¬ 
piness, gay-hearted and enthusiastic. When 
she was surrounded by gay company, you were 
tempted to think that there were no deep tones 
to lier heart; but in her quieter moments, you 
felt that she possessed vast capacities for suffer¬ 
ing, which, when called forth, if she possessed 
not equal powers of fortitude and endurance, 
must overwhelm her in a sea of despair. But 
life still “ looked gayly” to Anna Heyward. 
She was young, and youth has many pleasures 
—pleasures that only pall when Sorrow, that 
mighty teacher of truths, shows the utter vanity 
of all earthly joys. Wealth, youth, love, and 
friends—what more wanted Anna Heyward to 
make life a rich festival, a perpetual holiday 
of gladness and pleasure ? But few mortals go 
down to the grave with all the flowers fresh in 
life’s garland. First, there drops one bud of 
loveliness, then another, and the few that are 
left give not forth the sweetness of other years. 

First fled Anna Heyward’s wealth, and with 
it her friends. Alas, that the friendship of 
this world is so often but a bauble, that falls 
and is crushed when the golden chain that at¬ 
tached it to us becomes broken! “I repine 
not,” said Anna Heyward, when she saw her 
summer friends depart. “I still have love 
left, and 

* There is comfort in the strength of love ; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 

Would overset the brain, or break the heart.’ ” 

It is this deep trust, this perfect faith, that 
makes woman’s love so beautiful a thing, and 
the betrayal of it such bitter cruelty. 
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Anna Heyward, thou liest before me, still 
and cold, with thy deep love crushed upon thy 
silent heart! I saw thee when that love gave 
light to thine eyes and gladness to thy step. I 4 
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saw thee when the first bitter agony was upon 
thee, that seemed crushing thy loving heart; 
and I was with thee when resignation had 
breathed upon thy soul, and thou at last didst 
recognize Heaven acting through man. 

As I look at thy pale, closed lips, I can 
scarcely believe that those same lips uttered 
the words of passion and despair that I once 
heard issuing from them. That fatal night, 
the moonlight shone as brightly over the living 
as it now does over the dead. Anna Heyward 
and her lover were sitting beneath its full 
beams, and I heard her say, in a half smothered 
tone, that told too well that some fearful agony 
was working at her heart, “Go, then ! I would 
not detain you. Once”—and her voice grew 
strangely mournful—“ I could not have bid 
you go; but I have learned, in the school of 
sorrow, how to resign. You have sacrificed 
my love to your ambition ; but may the happi¬ 
ness that you have taken from my heart cling 
to yours. Go !” I waited, but heard no more. 
Again I listened; but all was silent as is this 
death-inhabited room. 

Some moments elapsed, when Anna Heyward 
entered the hall in which I sat. She threw 
herself, in an agony of grief, on the sofa, and 
sob after sob burst from her full heart. I have 
seen many an agonizing display of human sor¬ 
row, and heard from many a bleeding heart the 
pathetic prayer, “Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me but I have never wit¬ 
nessed so fearful an exhibition of despairing 
grief as this. It was the Gries of a heart that 
had bravely endured poverty and loss of friends, 
breaking beneath the last cruel desertion of 
love. Consolation was vain. Silent and awed 
I sat, in the presence of this mighty grief, try¬ 
ing to solve the question, “Why should woman 
ever love ?” Ah, question that is a solution 
of itself! Why clings the vine to the oak ? 

All that night, Anna Heyward mourned and 
bewailed her fate, in passionate, unresigned 
words. “She could not, she would not see the ; 
hand of God in this bitter dispensation. She 
wished to die. What cared she for life, when 
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all its hopes had departed ? She had borne her 
other trials ; this she could not bear and, in 
a dreadful moment of desperation, she poured 
out a beseeching prayer for death. 

“ Anna Heyward,” I said, as I lifted her from 
the floor to which she had fallen, “you are 
mad, or else you would not send up such a 
petition as that. Rather thank God for the 
precious gift of life, even though sorrow cloud 
your hours ; and pray that those sorrows may 
point you the way to heaven.” 

Night wore on. The moon faded from out 
the sky, and still that poor breaking heart had 
found no comfort, no peace, no rest. Long 
days of weary toil, and longer nights of sleep¬ 
less woe, were hers. She no longer uttered 
loud complaints, but the unbroken silence of 
her hours and the tears that trickled slowly 
down her pale cheeks were far more eloquent 
than spoken words. I marvelled to see one 
who had so cheerfully borne the loss of wealth 
sink under this trial inflicted by love. I knew 
not then how madly woman’s heart clings to 
its love, and that, compared with its precious 
ore, the wealth of this world seems as dross. 
Long, weary months passed by before Anna 
Heyward could speak peace to the troubled 
waves of her heart; but at last the storm 
passed away, and she beheld the blessed rain¬ 
bow of resignation. 

Soon after this, she accepted a situation as 
a governess, and in her new home she found 
few pleasures and many trials. One evening, 
I attended a party at the house in which she 
resided ; and whilst the merry dance was in its 
height, we sat in a retired recess and talked. 
Suddenly, I felt her hand grasp mine convul¬ 
sively. I looked up and saw a gentleman 
standing near, whom I at once recognized as 
the betrayer of Anna Heyward’s love. Silently 
she watched him from her retreat, and I saw 
her sink back, but recover herself, as he ap¬ 
proached the spot where we sat. At that mo¬ 
ment, a flower that she held in her hand fell to 
the floor. He stepped forward, and handed it 
to her, and in so doing their eyes met. “Dear 
Anna l” was the sudden exclamation. She 
strove to speak, but in vain. A look of anguish 
passed over her expressive face, as she put her 
hand to her wildly beating heart. I feared 
that that poor, weak woman’s heart would be¬ 
tray its silent workings. It was but a moment, 
and then she lifted her head proudly, and ex¬ 
tended her hand to the new-comer. He grasped 
it warmly, then, suddenly releasing it, passed 
from her presence. 


No other words were spoken during this 
strange, rapid meeting. It seemed but like a 
dream of reality, as we both sat absorbed in 
deep silence. It was the last time that they 
ever met; but the remembrance of that meet¬ 
ing never passed from Anna Heyward’s heart; 
and those two little words, “dear Anna,” lent 
to her remaining days a lifelong music that she 
scarcely dared avow, even to herself. 

Anna Heyward remained but two years in 
her new home ; then failing health compelled 
her to resign her duties. During these years, 
she had been gaining additional beauty of 
character, and adding richer gems to her crown 
of loveliness. A faithful discharge of duty, a 
noble forgetfulness of self, charity to all of 
God’s creatures, and a patient, hopeful spirit— 
these were her glorious characteristics. Truly, 
sorrow had ennobled and trial perfected unto 
loveliness her character. Literature now be¬ 
came her employment, and she hoped that it 
would prove her maintenance. . Rut she little 
knew the sorrows that this kind of life engen¬ 
ders, the disappointed hopes that darken the 
way, the cruel, heart-wounding criticisms, and- 
the long hours of weary toil. Who would per¬ 
sist in a life like this, if literature were not 
“ its own exceeding great reward ?” Day after 
day, she pursued her task, with a brain that 
never tired and a heart that never ceased 
hoping. The world rewarded her with a mise¬ 
rable pittance, and listened, with a cold, un- 
sympatliizing heart, to the voice of the sweet 
singer. ' 

But the time was fast approaching when she 
was to work no more. To the last of her 
strength, the feeble hand held the pen, whilst 
it traced the glowing thoughts of the bright 
intellect; and when the body grew weaker, the 
mind, that glorious gift from the Creator, grew 
stronger, and the heart became purer, as it 
neared the fount of all purity. At last, the 
pen dropped from the nerveless fingers, and 
the glowing thoughts faded in the senseless 
brain. The minstrel was at rest in heaven. 

As I stand beside this sleeping form, lying 
calmly beneath the moonlit heaven, I cannot 
but remember how beautiful was her character, 
made perfect through suffering. She saw light 
after light of earthly joy go out on life’s high¬ 
way, wave after wave swept over her bark, yet 
calmly she stood, and, guiding it through the 
troubled waters, moored it in safety where 
storm can never reach it more. 

Oh, thou who hast been called to pass through 
the deep waters of affliction, learn a lesson of 
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hope, patience, and resignation, from Anna 
Heyward’s now finished life ! 

“Fear not in a world like this, 

And thou fchalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. ” 

- .— - 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. K. CUSTARD. 

In two very large towns, where the opportu¬ 
nities for education are extensive, and means 
abundant, there were hut few acquainted with 
the painting of lithographs. A gentleman had 
visited them, and had taught his style to these 
few, making a very exorbitant charge. The 
pictures were yellow-faced, gaudy, and coarse, 
and the varnish had run in irregular streams 
over the outside. Most of them had become 
spotted as with mildew ; but the materials which • 
had been used, as well as the manner of paint¬ 
ing, had produced these disagreeable effects. 
No materials except the very best should enter 
into the composition of an act so delicate and 
beautiful. 

In choosing a lithograph for a beginner , that 
should be selected which has no very heavy 
shades, where the work is not fine, and the 
drapery is very simple. Those who are ac¬ 
quainted with drawing, or who have painted in 
other styles, can select engravings containing 
as much fine work as they desire ; their fingers, 
being accustomed to the use of the brush and 
the pencil, will not as easily tire in the work, nor 
will they become discouraged. But the more 
simple the engraving, the lighter the shades, 
and the larger the figures, for a novice , the more 
easily the idea will be gained. 

Having selected the lithograph, procure a 
light pine frame, about an inch larger than the 
engraved part of the lithograph ; have it joined 
at the corners smoothly, as in the manner of a 
school slate frame, and about as wide and as 
thick. Make a very stiff paste of flour, and paste 
well one side of the frame. Lay the lithograph 
on a clean cloth spread on a smooth surface, 
and sponge it gently with clean water till every 
part of the paper is wet. The right side of the 
picture must be next to the cloth, but when it 
is all wet, lift it up lightly and turn it over. 
Then place your frame with the pasted side 
very evenly down upon the paper, pressing it 
firmly to its place ; turn it over carefully and 
press the lithograph evenly down upon all sides 
of the frame, taking care not'to tear the paper, 
and having the wrong side of the picture to¬ 


wards you. Set it away for several hours, until 
the paste has thoroughly dried, as well as the 
paper, and see that not a particle of paste ad¬ 
heres to the engraved part ; if it does, it cannot 
be painted. When all is thoroughly dry, the 
paper will be tight and firm on the stretcher, 
and it will be ready for work. Some persons 
take small tacks, and tack on the lithograph 
dry, but this mode is not right; the paper 
will tear and become uneven with the weight 
of the paint. 

The common method of commencing to work 
is to procure a flat bristle varnish brush and a 
bottle of spirits of turpentine ; also one of Gre¬ 
cian varnish. Pictures are much better with¬ 
out any turpentine. The bristle brush is too 
coarse, and the preparation will not blend as 
nicely as when a flat badger varnish brush is 
used. Lay the frame level , where nothing will 
come in contact with the engraving, and pour 
on a sufficient quantity of Grecian varnish to 
saturate the picture thoroughly, blending it 
evenly with the flat badger brush ; move the 
brush lightly across the paper one way, and, 
when it is even that way, go over it in the 
same manner across it, that every part may 
be covered alike. Turn over your frame, hold¬ 
ing it so that nothing can touch the varnish, 
and proceed in the same manner on the other 
side, being very careful to make it smooth and 
even as the paper itself. Repeat this process 
till every part of the engraving is seen on the 
wrong side as clear as glass ; then place it 
where it cannot be touched, resting the ends 
of the frame on two tables or two chairs ; watch 
it closely, and the moment white spots appear, 
apply the Grecian varnish wherever they are, 
but very smoothly. Repeat the varnish as 
often as a spot is visible, and when there is no 
farther necessity for the application, place the 
picture, as before, on a level, away from dust 
and flies, for three days. Examine frequently 
to see if white spots return, and if they are 
seen, apply the varnish. But no picture is fit 
to paint until the last varnish has dried two 
days in warm, dry weather, and three or four 
when the weather is cold or damp. It must 
never be dried near a fire. 

To make Grecian Varnish . 

Balsam of Fir, the very best , 3 oz. 

Alcohol, 4tli proof, stronger if possible, 2 u 
Spirits of Turpentine, the venj best , 1 u 

Mix and shake well. If it is light colored 
and clear , it is right; but if milky and thick, it 
is good for nothing, and had better be thrown 
away. 












LOYE’S MIRACLE; OR, THE CHARM OF MUSIC. 


BY J. W. 

That man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus. 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Merchant of Venice. 

Are the blessings of music, in Its influence 
upon our social comfort and our happiness, 
sufficiently well understood ? I have thought 
not, albeit a most unmusical person myself, at 
least so far as talent and cultivation in the 
science are concerned. Who, that has felt 
its charms when doubts perplexed and cares 
gathered thick around him, but must acknow¬ 
ledge his gratitude to the Soother and the 
Comforter ? Who that has known its inspira¬ 
tion at some moment when the latent fire 
slumbered, waiting only a magical breath to 
wake it into flame, but must own himself 
tributary to its power ? Yet how few of us 
cultivate a closer intimacy with the angel who 
so often visits us ! I know there are a thou¬ 
sand reasons for the neglect of music, and yet 
not one of them which is valid. It is the one 
talent which we hide in the earth, and the 
Master might justly condemn us therefor to 
outer darkness. It is no excuse to say that 
we lack capacity, opportunity, means, or that 
so-and-so plays or sings better, or that we have 
not the time to spare. It is all a wilful closing 
Of the eyes and hardening of the heart. No 
house should he without music . The simplest 
strain has its mission and its influence ; the 
humblest song awakes emotion in some heart 
and tends to good. 

That music excites a true and honest enthu¬ 
siasm, quells the darker passions, and exerts 
a purifying influence over the human mind, 
there can be no doubt. All that is heroic in 
the soul, all that is soft and yielding in the 
heart, all that is generous and noble in human 
nature yields its treasure to music’s magic 
touch, as freely as the rock of Horeb did its 
refreshing waters to that of the prophet’s wand. 

A bad man may love music, but no man is bad 
while under its influence. It may be said that 
music has often lent its charms to immorality 
and vice, that ribald glees and Bacchanalian 
songs have too often contributed to the down- 
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fall of youth ; but the fault was only that the 
bad ministers at her shrine perverted her rav¬ 
ished beauties to unholy purposes. It chastens 
the impulses in the hearts of a thousand where 
it degrades them in one. It is the universal 
language of emotion, which needs no transla¬ 
tion, since it is everywhere understood and ap¬ 
preciated. Its eloquence surpasses all other 
modes of expression, and draws the most cer¬ 
tain tribute to its appeals ; and while pros¬ 
perity revels in its unrivalled, but innocent 
enjoyments, poverty may draw not only com¬ 
fort, but sustenance from its treasures. Oliver 
Goldsmith, the most charming of English poets, 
travelled through Europe, with his flute for a 
letter of credit, and the little foreigners who 
almost desecrate the art by their crude efforts 
in onr streets gather pennies even where ava¬ 
rice reigns. Let me give an interesting remi¬ 
niscence of my student life, while talking of 
music. 

When I was at B- College, Kentucky, I 

had a friend who drew as largely on my love 
and esteem as ever did mortal man, and well 
was he worthy of confidence, for a nobler youth 
than Albert Kline I never knew. He was of 
German extraction, and there was a dignity 
and reserve in his manner, but a depth of feel¬ 
ing and enthusiasm in his nature characteristic 
of his origin. He was as true and devoted as 
a knight of the olden chivalry, and as generous 
as a prince ; and he was a prince, a monarch, 
for in one fair bosom he reigned supreme. 

How shall I describe Hetty Buford, with her 
blue laughing eyes, and the shower of golden 
curls that fell around her proud little head, the 
sylphlike form that floated in graceful undula¬ 
tions through the dance, and her bewitching 
smile, that beamed with delight ! A bright 
and joyous creature was Hetty, and if she 
loved Albert Kline, with his manly beauty and 
his noble disposition, in the depths of his great 
heart was her image shrined and worshipped. 
Hetty Buford was a being of exquisite sensi¬ 
bilities ; her soul was attuned to poetry and 
music. How often have I seen her hang on his 
arm, in some evening walk, listening in rapt 
attention to the eloquent words that fell from 
his lips, and drinking in the thoughts of his 
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inspired genius! Strange to say, however, 
there was one subject on which a perfect sym¬ 
pathy did not seem to exist between them, and 
that was music. Albert was fond enough of a 
song, and when Hetty warbled and trilled 
forth her birdlike notes, he found it very plea¬ 
sant to listen, but he had no talent that way 
himself. He was never known to sing a song 
or touch a musical instrument. In speaking, 
the modulations of his voice were exquisite, 
and his ear was sensitive to the euphony of 
language ; but his thoughts and feelings had 
never found expression in music. He had 
borne the jokes of his fellow collegians on this 
subject with seeming indifference ; but when 
rallied by Hetty, whose wit was piquant, as 
well as playful, a shade would sometimes cross 
his brow. Wliat malign influence is it that 
loves to pick a flaw in the most seemingly per¬ 
fect human bliss ? Whence that little subtle 
spirit of mischief that finds its way into the 
hearts of the truest and fondest, and sows dis¬ 
sension there ? Alas, no human mind was ever 
in perfect tune ; there are strings that will jar 
at the slightest touch, and send wild discord 
through the soul. Hetty Buford, piqued by 
some allusion among her companions to this 
defect in the model of her faultless hero, rallied 
Albert a little too sharply, and then, in conclu¬ 
sion, bade him playfully become a minstrel, 
on forfeit of her high displeasure. What his 
reply was I do not know, but from that hour a 
cloud seemed to have settled between them, 
and their hearts were estranged. I saw that 
my friend suffered, and, to my inquiries as to 
the cause, he returned a frank reply. He was 
wounded not only in his love, but his vanity. 

“But, my dear Albert,’’ said I, “suppose 
you were really to learn music. I know that 
you have it in you.” 

“No, no, Jack, I have not the slightest talent 
that way ; and if I had, do you suppose 1 would 
acknowledge myself the slave of a girl’s whim? 
Must I crouch and play the fool for her idle 
jests ?” 

I pushed my chance suggestion no further 
in his then mood ; but, on a subsequent occa¬ 
sion, I was still more unfortunate. In a mo¬ 
ment of confidence, I got him to attempt to 
sing a verse, for the foolish idea possessed me 
that he really had musical talents. I forget by 
what device I trapped him, but remember dis¬ 
tinctly his failure was so decided that I laughed 
right out. From that moment, he would not 
bear any allusion to Hetty Buford, or his former 
relations with her; and I loved him too sin¬ 
cerely, and was too sorry for the unhappiness I 


knew he suffered, ever to advert to the sub¬ 
ject. 

And how was it with Hetty herself ? To the 
world she was as gay and brilliant as ever ; 
nay, if anything, more so ; but I, who possessed 
the key to her thoughts, as it were, who 
watched her closely, could detect something 
forced in her manner, and an unwonted asperity 
and sarcasm in her tone. With me, when by 
ourselves, she was natural, though less gay ; 
but she never mentioned Albert’s name, nor, 4 
much as I loved and admired them both, did I 
dare to interfere. True, I was a good deal with 
her, and watched her with jealous care, and 
she seemed to be thankful for my attention, and 
to regard me as a -brother. 

The estrangement had taken place not long 
before vacation, and Albert had gone away. On 
his return, he seemed to have lost his taste for 
society, and became a harder student than 
ever. Two months more passed, and the win¬ 
ter set in. There was much gayety in the 
little town where we were, but it was seldom 
my friend would join in it. Once, on the occa¬ 
sion of a brilliant party, to be given at the 
splendid residence of General Buford, Hetty’s 
father, which was about a mile from town, and 
that once only, did Hetty allude to him. 

“ Will you be so good as to say to your friend, 

Mr. Kline, that we will be happy to see him ?” 
said she to me in such a quiet, matter of course 
way that I could only bow acquiescence. 

I conveyed the invitation, and was somewhat 
surprised when Albert exclaimed cheerfully :— 

“ Well, Jack, I will certainly go with you ; I 
feel like a little relaxation.” 

The party was a magnificent one, and every¬ 
body seemed to enjoy it in the highest degree. 
Albert and Hetty met calmly and politely, as 
the commonest acquaintances might. We had 
dancing, and music, and song, alternately. 
After a quadrille, there was a group near the 
piano, listening to a duet; as it finished, one 
of the performers, a sprightly girl with whom 
Albert had danced, arose, and, turning to him, 
exclaimed, in a tone half mischievous, half 
playful:— 

“ Oh ! now this is such a love of a party, 

Mr. Kline, and we only lack one thing more to 
make it perfection.” 

“And what is that, Miss Sally?” 

i 

“A song from Mr. Kline.” 

“0 yes ! a song from Mr. Kline ! Do, Mr. 
Kline,” exclaimed half a dozen voices. And 
instantly there commenced those teasing en¬ 
treaties which girls know so well how to em- 
ploy. Some of them were in earnest, supposing 
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love’s miracle; or, the charm of music. 

/ 


lie really sang, and others were only having a 
jest, 

I looked at Albert, and was astonished to find 
he was so little annoyed under the circum¬ 
stances. True, there was a slight flush on his 
brow, and rather a troubled look in his eye, 
but he did not manifest the signs of displeasure 
which I expected. I next turned to Hetty, 
who was on my arm; she seemed mortified and 
vexed. 

“ Do come away,” said she to me ; u I don’t 
like it at all; it is too bad, exposing him so.” 

There was a conservatory adjoining the par¬ 
lor, and, sympathizing with her feelings, I led 
her there. It was the first time any opening 
had occurred for me to broach the subject, and 
I determined to avail myself of it; but it re¬ 
quired some resolution to begin, and while I 
was preparing, and Hetty was nervously pulling 
to pieces the leaves of a rich plant, there was 
a sudden silence among the chatterers in the 
parlor which attracted the attention of us both. 

e> 

Then the keys of the piano were struck by a 
bold and skilful hand, and the tones of a rich 
and manly voice swelled through the roofn. 
At its very first accents Hetty started as if shot, 
and then, with lips apart, and pale cheek, and 
eyes distended, she listened as if her very 
soul lived only in the sounds. 

It was a ballad of the olden times—I have 
forgotten the words, but not the subject. It 
represented a bright and beautiful lady, pos¬ 
sessed of wealth,, and love, and high degree, 
and all that the human heart could seemingly 
desire, but cursed with an unsatisfied disposi¬ 
tion. She sends her knight on various peril¬ 
ous enterprises to secure some trifling object of 
her fancy, which is discarded as soon as obtained. 
At last, he is brought wounded and apparently 
dying to her feet, holding in his grasp, never¬ 
theless, the trophy which she had coveted. 
His fidelity, and the touching language in 
which he addresses her—loyal and loving, 
without a murmur of reproach—awakens re¬ 
morse in her bosom, and, kneeling by his side, 
she vows the severest penance for her fault, 
and the most ample amendment if he recovers. 
Whether he did so or not, the ballad, most 
provokingly, left us in doubt; but there was 
a pathos in the poetry, and a magic in the 
singer’s voice, that left few dry eyes among the 
fair auditors. As for Hetty, the bright drops 
rolled down her pallid cheek, and her slight form 
was convulsed with emotion. I dared not ob¬ 
trude a word, though, ere the song ceased, I 
had passed my arm around her waist to sup¬ 


port her, and her head had fallen in grief on a 
brother’s shoulder. 

For a few seconds, all was silent, except the 
poor girl’s low sobs; then a form approached I 
knew right well. I beckoned him to me, and, 
gently yielding up my charge, I hurried away 
to the parlor to enjoy the wonder of the guests 
—my own was full as great—and to cover tire 
retreat of my friend. 

“ But you deceived me, Albert; you are a 
musician,” said Hetty, gazing fondly on him, 
as he knelt before her. 

u No, dearest, I have learned it all in the last 
few months for your sake. At first, I was proud 
and resentful, then better feelings conquered, 
and I determined in some manner to atone for 
my fault. In Cincinnati, where I went on 
business during the vacation, I met an old friend 
and countryman of my father’s ; he saw that I 
was unhappy, and questioned me ; I frankly 
confessed to him the whole cause ; he smiled, 
and assured me there were few persons who 
could not attain some degree of excellence in 
music if they would only take the pains, and 
that in my case there was scarcely a doubt of 
success. I caught eagerly at the idea, and 
during the whole vacation I received his in¬ 
structions, and he is a master in the science. 
Since my return to college, I have devoted 
every leisure hour to the studies he pointed 
out, and my success has been indifferently 
good.” 

“My noble Albert! But tell me; the poor 
knight, did he die ?” 

“ No, they lived long and happily together. 
His recovery, like my metamorphosis, was 
Love’s Miracle !” 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

The following, from an esteemed California 
lady, we think worthy a place in the Book. 
The manner of the discovery of gold in Cali¬ 
fornia is new to us :— 

I wonder if my little readers ever heard how 
gold was first found in California ! Perhaps 
some of them have, but I think it very likely 
that the most of them do not know anything 
about it. It is for such as never heard about 
how it was found that I am writing this story. 

There is a little town, about thirty miles from 
Sacramento City, in California, that lias a river 
running through it. Near the bank of the river 
is a saw-mill, that was built just ten years ago. 
It was built by a man whose name was Sutter, 
and so the place was called “ Sutter’s Mill” for 
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some time, until so many people came to live 
near the mill that it became a town, when it 
was called Coloma. But I did not commence 
writing this to tell you why the place was called 
Coloma, but to tell you how gold was found in 
California, and who found it. 

While the mill was being built by a part of 
the men that Mr. Sutter had hired to build it, 
the rest of the men were at work digging a 
ditch for the water to run through from the 
river to the mill, for it did not need all the 
water in the river to turn the mill, so they 
were digging the ditch that they might be able 
to get just enough water to make the mill go, 
and no more. Well, while the men were busy 
digging, a little boy, whose name was Martin 
Wienier, and whose father was digging with 
the rest of the men, was playing in the ditch, 
when he saw something in the dirt that looked 
like a pretty little yellow stone or pebble. He 
took it up in his hand and looked at it awhile, 
then he thought it was so pretty he would show 
it to somebody else ; so he went up to where 
liis father and a Mr. Marshall were at work, 
and told them to look what a pretty stone he 
had found. They looked at it, but Mr. Wiemer 
did not think anything of it more than what 
lie said, that it was a very pretty little stone, 
and he never saw one like it before. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall looked at it, but did not say much about 
it, only he asked Martin to give it to him. 
Martin said he would give it to him if he could 
find another one like it, so lie ran off to hunt 
for more. He searched a long time, and at 
last came back to Mr. Marshall, and gave him 
two stones—as he thought them—instead of 
one, and said that he had found three more, 
and that made four that he had, so he would 
divide evenly with Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marshall took them, and went to his 
house with them, where he tried to find out 
what they were by trying to melt one of them. 
He found that they would melt, so he tried in 
a good many ways to find out what they were, 
and at last lie knew they must be gold ; so lie 
went back to the mill, and told the men that 
he had found gold while digging the ditch, and 
that, if they would quit work on the mill and 
go to digging for gold, they could get very rich 
in a little while. The men did quit working 
at the mill, and Mr. Marshall showed them 
how to wash the dirt so as to leave the gold in 
the bottom of the pan that they washed it in, 
after the dirt was all washed out; so they all 
went to work digging for gold, and found a 
great deal of it. 

The news went back to the States, and thou¬ 


sands of people came here to dig for gold. A 
great many of them have got rich, but a great 
many more have not found any gold ; and still 
more have found it, but have lost it playing 
cards, and racing horses, and in a great many 
other wicked ways, so that they are as poor 
now as if they had never seen any gold. But 
a great many good men have lost the gold they 
found in the mines by trusting bad men with 
it, who, instead of taking care of it for its real 
owner, ran away with it to some other country, 
where the owner of the gold never could hear 
of them. They were very wicked to do so, 
and, if they do not repent of their sins, I fear 
God will punish them when they die. I hope 
none of the little boys who read this will ever 
be so bad as to cheat or steal, for not only God 
hates wickedness, but all good people bate it, 
and the man who commits such sin, too. Re¬ 
member, the Lord says, in his Holy Bible, 
“Thou shalt not steal . 99 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 

St. Joseph, Wis., Sept . 20th , 1859 

Dear Mr. Godey : Looking over some old 
numbers of the Lady’s Book, to-day, I found 
a description of an island in this State, and, 
thinking our surrounding scenery would rival 
it, I determined to endeavor to give you a 
sketch of our country, or, rather, a small por¬ 
tion of it. 

Situated on Willow River, a clear, beautiful 
stream, that empties into Lake St. Croix, is a 
small village bearing the dignified name of St. 
Joseph, consisting of about ten families, and 
where I am now residing. Situated in a valley, 
it is nearly surrounded by high hills, the river 
running through the valley towards the south¬ 
west. It is this I want, to describe to you. 
About half a mile below here, the river enters 
a narrow defile, where the bank on one side is 
a hill rising abruptly from the water’s edge; 
on the other, a high, perpendicular wall of rock. 
Here the real descent begins. The water dashes 
onward, fretting and foaming more and more 
for nearly half a mile farther, then goes down, 
down over ledge after ledge of rock, until it 
reaches the last, which it leaps with a madden¬ 
ing plunge, then passes out into the sunlight 
once more, in a swift torrent. 

The path to the fall is on the rocky bank, and 
you descend to the river by a winding path, and 
you are not aware of the near proximity of the 
fall until a sudden turn in the path brings tlie 
whole scene to your view. I shall never forget 
my sensations at this time, as tlie scene burst 
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upon my view—the thrilling of every nerve, 
the overpowering grandeur that awed my soul, 
the hill rising to the height of many feet on 
one side, and on the other the overhanging 
precipice, from which the rocks seem about to 
fall and crush you to atoms, while directly be¬ 
fore you is the fall itself, plunging madly over 
felie rocks, then rushing by at your very feet. 
The roaring and rushing of the water are echoed 
back from the rocks, and the noise is nearly 
stunning. I felt my own insignificance when, 
placed by such a sample of God’s work. It 
surpasses anything I have ever seen, Niagara 
excepted ; and if travellers would visit Willow 
River Falls, I am confident they would think 
they were well paid for the slight trouble, as 
it is but a pleasant drive of about five miles 
from the City of Hudson. If we had some 
one who could give an adequate description of 
its beauties, and would do so, it would, I think, 
soon become a favorite resort to those who have 
an eye to the beauties of nature. If I had the 
pen of some writers, and could use it, I might 
do it justice ; but, with my pen and my brain 
to work with, I have failed in all except a 
general outline of the most sublime waterfall 
in Northern Wisconsin. Hattie Hiland. 


SPRING SONG. 

BY S. F. FLINT. 

The Spring is drowsy and numb with cold, 

Her hair is sodden and dank with rain, 

4 

Her garments are faded and tattered and old, 

She never will dance and laugh again. 

The robin is trying to make her smile 
Sometimes, with a flutter and timid shout; 

And there seems a gleam on her cheek awhile, 
When through trailing vapor the sun peers out, 

But she only opens a dull, blue eye, 

And giveth a shuddering sigh of pain ; . 

She has only wakened, alas, to die! 

She never will dance and laugh again. 

Behold! thou prophet, false and fond— 

Who is it tripping adown the dale ? 

Who is it has sprinkled the hill beyond 
With tufts of the liverwort blossom pale ? 

She has planted cowslips along the brook, 

Has wandered the thickets of hazel through, 

And into each sly and sunlit nook 

She has flung a cluster of violets blue. 

¥ 

She has hung the willow with tassels fine, 

She has painted the buds of the hickory, 

And the robin is drunk with the draught divine 
Of her breath in the blossomy cherry-tree. 

Ha! ha! ’tis she, with her sweet, old smile, 

Her tresses tossed by the breezy South ; 

One rosy, silk, soft hand, the while, 

Scaring the bees from her honeyed mouth. 
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Dancing her chaplet about her eyes, 
Laughing over the emerald plain— 

Ha! ha! I knew she would waken and rise, 
Laughing and dancing and singing again. 


HOME IN THE RAIN. 

BY ANNA L. ROMA INF.. 

There ’s a cottage low, with gabled roof, 

That stands in the chestnut lane, 

Where a web is weaving whose warp and woof 
Are the dropping pearls of the frozen rain. 

There are jewels wrought in Mosaic rare, 

Like the ceiling of temples old, 

And gems that lie in waiting there 
To be set in the morning’s gold. 

There’s music without, and music within— 

The sound of the harp, and the sound of’the rain, 
And the beautiful face of the fair Marin 
Pressed close against the window pane. 

Her hair, escaped from its braided fold, 

In rippling waves falls gently down, 

With its gleaming threads of shining gold 
At hide and seek in the sober brown. 

Within is a quiet and happy scene— 

A picture of joy ’neath the roof so low, 

Such as visit us all in a happy dream, 

But so few on earth may know ! 

The table is spread with its cloth, so white, 

With Sevres and silver that glow in the flame % 
That’s leaping up in colors bright 
To warm the one that’s out in the rain. 

The cushions are soft in the easy-chair 
That’s drawn to the warmest side, 

And the curious slippers resting there 
Are finished now by the happy bride. 

A sound of wheels and a voice of song, v 

And she knows that he is nigh, 

And swiftly she flies the hall along 
To catch the first glance of his earnest eye. 

’Tis joyful now, ’neath the cottage roof, 

Where love and content have cast out pain, 
Where lives are weaving, whose warp and woof ' 
Are jewelled more than the frozen rain. 


TO HATTIE. 

' BY CIRCALEO. 

Oh, what shall we call thee, ethereal thing ? 

A fairy ? an angel, without e’er a wing ? 

Say ! art thou a spirit from some other sphere, 

Just pausing a moment to smile on us here ? 

• 

We ’ll call thee a dew-drop, a bright little star, 

As pure and as lovely as always they are ; 

We ’ll call thee a lily, a violet sweet. 

Ah, what shall we call thee, for no name is meet ? 

Whatever is beautiful, gentle, and fair 

With thee, my sweet lady, must surely compare; 

Aud whatever we call thee, thou moonbeam, thou mist, 
There ’s a witchery round thee which .none may resist. 
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TO CHRISTIANA. 

Where is thy home now, sister, where ? 

Where is thy blessed home ? 

I look for thee when the morning air 
Is freshest, and my heart of prayer 
Goes np, as it was wont, withdhine, 

When we watched together the sweet sunshine; 
Where is thy blessed home? 

I can feel the glance of thy clear blue eye, 

As I stand on the hill alone: 

It beams with a spirit’s sanctity, 

It had the same light on earth with me— 

How I watched it fading, fading away, 

Till its light was quenched in immortal day! 

How can I feel thee gone ? 

Far from us, sister, thou canst not be: 

I know thou must be nigh— 

For what is there, even in heaven’s bowers, 

Can fill the place of these hearts of ours ? 

(That with thine have mingled in woe and mirth:) 
0 no l even heaven may not rival earth, 

Till we whom thou lovedst, die! 

The sunset on thy native hills— 

Oh, can aught in heaven to thee 
Be half so fair ? And thine angel feet, 

Can they walk the heaven’s golden street, 

Or tread the jasper and sapphire stone 
So lightly, as here on the earth alone 
They roamed the woods with me ? 

What sayest thou, sister? Tell to me, 

My heart drinks in thy words. 

Where is thy home? on the starry sea 
’Mid the beautiful things of infinity ? 

Or is thy spirit-heart evermore 

With the sorrowing group at thine own home door, 
The cottage and the birds ? 

Stay with us, sister, linger yet 
Till we God’s brightness share ! 

Wait till the earth shall fade from us! 

And be thine the.first face glorious 
We meet in the land of souls ! Our God 
Will lend thee to us till this dark abode 
Is changed for his own light there ! 


THE TWO SOULS. 

BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 

One soul sittetli at the portals 
Of its earthly tenement, 

Greeting all its fellow spirits 
On their several errands bent; 
Smiling with the glad and joyous, 
When the pulse of life beats high— 
Weeping with the sad and lonely 
Who have seen life’s flowrets die ; 
Full of wild and rushing impulse, 
With a tongue that utterance gives 
To the thoughts forever gushing, 
While that restless spirit lives; 
Beady heart to feel for others, 

Heady hand to act as well, 

Frame forever prompt to second 
Impulses the soul that swell. 
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But another dwelleth lonely, 

With the doors locked strong and fast, 
Sadly from the windows gazing 
As its fellow souls go past; 

Like a body cased in armor, 

Clasp’d with steel and iron o’er, 
Doom’d through life to wear its fetters, 
And ’mid men be free no more; 

Or a prisoned captive pining, 

In a turret lone and high, 

Listening to the wild, sweet music, 

As his brethren’s ranks sweep by 
Through it, ever rushing wildly, 

Floods of love and sorrow sweep, 

But the tongue in frozen silence 
Doth its mighty secrets keep ; 

Only through the eyes so mournful 
Doth the yearning spirit speak, 

Ever reaching outward vainly 
For its kindred souls to seek ; 

Though so cold its outward seeming, 
Sometimes they, in strange surprise, 
Pause a moment for the pleading 
Of those sad and earnest eyes; 

But some glad voice calls them onward, 
And they pass and straight forget 
All the deep, unuttered longing 
Like a lonely star that set; 

Wherefore doom’d that prison’d spirit 
Thus to pine and strive apart ? 

A cold tomb forever closing 
O’er a warm and beating heart; 

Can it be that error sometimes 
In the mighty chain is shown ? 

And is that lone soul a changeling 
In a body not its own? 

In a frame that answereth never 
To its thrill of joy or wo, 

But like cold steel armor masketh 
All the living man below ? 

Ah, there is a day that cometh, 

This one truth before us lies— 

When each soul its thoughts shall utter, 
And the sleeping dead shall rise. 


A FRIEND. 

BY J. HOWARD SMITH. 

There’s many lovely things we find 
In earth, and air, and sea— 

The distant bells upon the wind, 

The blossom on the tree ; 

But lovelier far than chime or flower, 

A valued friend in sorrow’s hour. 

Sweet is the carol of a bird 
When warbling on the spray, 

And beautiful the moon’s pale beam 
That lights us on our way ; 

Yet lovelier friendship’s look and word 
Than moonlight or than warbling bird. 

How prized the coral and the shell! 

And valued too the pearl I 
Who can the hidden treasures tell 
O’er which the soft waves curl? 

Yet dearest still a friend to me 
Than all in earth, or air, or sea. 
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ART THOU WATCHING O’ER ME, MOTHER? 

BY BOSE CLINTON. 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother— 

Looking through some silvery star— 

From that angel land above me, 

To our humble world afar ? 

Bending, dost thou smile upon me, 

As I dream of long ago ; 

Bays when thou went with me, mother, 
Marking out my path below? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother. 

In the stillness of the even. 

When I send my humble prayer 
Upward to the courts of heaven ? 

Bo the angels gather round thee, 

Shines through heaven a brighter day, 

When thy child looks up for mercy, 

When a penitent kneels to pray ? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother. 

When I lay me down to sleep, 

And my spirit rides the phantoms 
Through and through the dreamy deep, 

Till among the glittering angels 
By thy side, and blest, I seem ? 

Am I really with thee, mother ? 

Tell me, is it but a dream ? 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 

When at times methinks I hear 
Voices fondly, sweetly calling 
Me, from out some midnight sphere? 

And when morning, breaking o’er me, 

Gives me back to earth again— 

Art thou watching o’er me, mother, 

From thy starry portal then ? 


TEARS. 

BY FREDERICK P. LUTHER. 

See that lovely maiden 
Bowing low with grief, 

With sorrow heavy laden 
Seeking for relief; 

Now the tears come gushing 
From her eyelids down ; 

Oh, it is refreshing 
For her thus to mourn! 

Sorrow here finds channels 
Over which to flow, 

Let it ne’er be trammell’d 
By cold, outward show; 

But whene’er you are weary, 

Or with grief oppressed, 

Let the tears flow freely, 

¥ 

They will give you rest. 

0 ye stony-hearted ! 

Repress the rising sneer, 

If a tear is started 
In sorrow, love, or fear ; 

For they are a blessing 
Sent to us from Heaven, 

Ne’er will they need repressing, 
As o’er life we are driven 
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ANSWERS TO CHARABE ANB RIBBLE IN MARCH 

NUMBER. 

6. Child-hood. 7. Bookworm. 

ANSWER TO HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 

“ My son, seek a kingdom more worthy of thee, for 
Macedon is below thy merit.” 


CHARABE. 

8 . 

Ip in the French you read my first , 

It is the meed of just applause 

Which always greets a gallant deed 
In any fair and honest cause. 

If read in English, that to which 
Full many an ardent youth aspires; 

But finds too late, when once attained, 
How empty are his vain desires. 

V 

My second is a bond, of love— 

Or hate—holy, or the reverse— 

Linking my English first and whole 
Sometimes for better, oft for worse. 


REBUS. 

BY MISS JULIA GRIFFITHS. 

A FUR that people highly prize ; 

One to whom a house we hire ; 

A land extolled for genial skies ; 

A man that’s fond of gay attire ; 

A motion of the ocean tide; 

The place where courts their convicts send 
The town in which La Pucelle died ; 

An epic poem that Homer penned ; 

A singing bird of much renown, 

And he that wears a regal crown. 

Viewed altogether, I’m the theme 
Of every anxious spinster’s dream ; 

And when (her dream to realize) 

I stand before her downcast eyes, 

No joy she ever felt before 
Compares with what she sees in store. 

MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 4, 6,10, 8, and 12, is an article used to warm rooms. 
My 13, 2, 1, 14, belongs exclusively to me, yet is used 
by all my friends. 

My 6, 10, 15, 8, can be used only on water. 

My 8, 7, 2, 6, is peculiar to the human face. 

My 9, 5, 1, is a rich conserve of fruit. 

My 4, 3, 14, 2, 8, is an attribute applied to the illustri¬ 
ous founder of St. Petersburg. 

My 5, 3, 12, 2, in Geometry, is the superficial contents 
of a figure. 

My 16, 10, 13, is much used in summer. 

My 3, 2, 9, reversed, is an earthen vessel. 

My 15, 5, 1, 7, is an object of noble aspiration. 

My 8, 10, 3, 4, 12, 8, is familiar to sportsmen. 

My 1, 5, 3, 11, 14, 3, affects my fortune. 

My 13, 10, 1, reversed, is my opposite in sex. 

My whole is the name of an esteemed lady, a reader of 
the Lady’s Book. 
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A GOTHIC VILLA. 


[From the original design of Samuel Sloan, Architect, Philadelphia.] 



We here annex a brief explanation of the 
interior arrangements of the accompanying 
design, as illustrated by the ground-plans of 
first and second floors. 

First Floor .—1 carriage drive, 2 hall, 3 porch, 


4 drawing-room, 5 sitting-room, 6 dining-room, 
7 kitchen, 8 wash-house, 9 gallery, 10 store¬ 
room, 11 veranda. Second Floor .—1 library, 
2 hall, 3 chamber, 4 dressing-room, 5 and 6 
chambers, 7 nursery, 8 bath-room, 9 gallery. 



FIRST FLOOR 


SECOND FLOOR 
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NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 



Fig. 1.—Dress for a little girl from six to 
eight years old. The dress may he of any solid 
colored material, challais, mohair, or any of the 


tissues. The skirt has four rows of passemen¬ 
terie or ribbon; the waist is cut square, with 
bretelles of the same trimming as that on the 


Fig. 2. 
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skirt, and a chemisette of the same disposed in 
lozenges; short puffed sleeves, with bands of 
the trimming. Dunstable straw hat, with white 
satin and taffeta ribbon, and a cock’s plume. 

Fig. 2.—Plain sacque pattern for a child’s 
chemise, gathered into a band at the neck. 

Fig. 3.—More elaborate design for a child’s 
chemise; the sleeves come below the dress 


Fig. 3. 



sleeves, and serve as undersleeves ; the trim¬ 
ming to rise above the neck of the dress. 

* 


Fig. 4. 




Fig. 4.—Drawers for a little girl, trimmed 
with narrow tucks and a frill of embroidery. 

Fig. 5.—Very desirable style of apron for a 
little girl from six to eight years old, to be 


made in bird’s-eye linen, brilliante, or pique . 
The skirt is full, and goes quite round the belt; 
the waist has a trimming of a delicate cambric 
embroidery. 
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A CHENILLE NET FOR THE HAIR. 



Materials .—One skein of colored or brown silk chenille, 
such as is sold for making hair nets; a flat mesh, one 
inch in width; and a small wooden, or large steel, net¬ 
ting-needle. 

Net six loops on a foundation ; then net 
twelve rows; these will count six diamonds. 
Cut the netting from the foundation, hut not 
cut off the chenille. Tie a loop of cotton into 
the centre of the square of chenille; then net 
round the square six rows, or three diamonds, 
or more, if required. 

t 

THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 

RECEIPTS. 

34. Albert Chain .—26 strands; 20 hairs ; 1 
oz. bobbins; 12 oz. balance; No. 6 mould; 
plait No. 13. 

35. Bracelet of 6 Pieces , Rolled .—22 strands ; 
20 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins; 10 oz. balance; No. 
5 mould; plait No. 13. 


36. Bracelet of 4 Pieces, Cabled .—26 strands; 



15 hairs; 1 oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 3 
mould; plait No. 13. 


37. Chain .—14 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 11 mould; plait 
No. 13. 

38. Round Hair Ring. —14 strands ; 8 hairs; 
1 oz. bobbins; 4 oz. balance; No. 17 mould; 
plait No. 13. 

39. Chain.—18 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 4 oz. balance; No. 12 mould k plait No. 13. 

40. Bracelet of 3 Pieces , Plaited. —32 strands; 
10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins; 9 oz. balance; No. 1 
mould, or a cedar pencil; plait No. 14. 

41. Bracelet of 15 Pieces , Plaited in 5-threes .— 
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24 strands; 8 hairs ; half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. 
balance ; No. 8 mould ; plait No. 14. 

42. Chain. —12 strands ; 5 hairs ; half oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 2 oz. balance; No. 16 mould; plait No. 
14. 

43. Albert Chain .—24 strands ; 10 hairs; 1 
oz. bobbins; 6 oz. balance; No. 11 mould; 
plait No. 14. 

44. Bracelet of 6 Pieces , Plaited in 3 -twos .— 
16 strands; 4 hairs ; half oz. bobbins; 2 oz. 
balance ; No. 6 mould ; plait No. 15. 

45. Bracelet of 5 Pieces , Plaited .—24 strands ; 
6 hairs ; half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 
4 mould; plait No. 15. 

46. Brooch of 2 Pieces. —32 strands; 3 hairs ,* 


half oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 5 mould ; 
plait No. 15. 

47. Delicate Chain. —16 strands; 2 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins; 3 oz. balance; No. 13 mould; 
plait No. 15. 

48. Bracelet .—40 strands; 15 hairs; 1 oz. 
bobbins ; 10 oz. balance; a mould; plait No. 15. 

EMBROIDERY COMPOSED OF GUIPURE 

AND TRANSFER. 

(See engraving, page 297.) 

Embroidery being a style of work in such 
general request, and so much practised as an 
amusing occupation, it becomes necessary that 
a continual supply of suitable and new designs 


should constantly appear in our pages, adapted 
to all the various purposes to which this orna¬ 
mental art is now applied. The different por¬ 
tions of children’s dresses are, at the present 
time, much indebted for their beauty to this 
style of work; even the tunic and trowsers ot 
a boy’s dress are quite incomplete without the 
embroidered border round the collar and down 
the front of the first, and round the edge of the 
second. The short frocks of very young chil¬ 
dren now display much elegance of taste in this 4 
sort of needle-work, and we have given this 
month a design which, when worked, is ex¬ 
tremely handsome, and does not involve any 
great amount of labor, it being arranged with 
a view to the economy of both time and trouble. 

It is chiefly worked in well-raised buttonhole- 
stitch. The large ovals are formed of net. This 
allows the centre sprigs either to be worked in 
stars of the celerity stitch , or any pretty sprig to 
be transferred on to the net. This saves con¬ 
siderable work, and makes the pattern look 
very rich. The other parts are in guipure, the 
connecting lines being in a rather firm crochet 
cotton. 

— + . » 

WRISTLET. 

(See engraving, page 298.) 

For this wristlet take a velvet about two 
inches wide, and make a casing about the six¬ 
teenth of an inch from each edge ; then run 
an elastic cord through these casings, which 
will draw it into a puff and enable it to be 
passed over the hand. On the top is a fiat bow 
of ribbon ; the piece that crosses it is of velvet 
dotted with beads and edged with lace; the 
ends are of velvet edged with lace and dotted 
with beads. Any colors can be used, but black 
velvet and gold beads we think very pretty in¬ 
deed. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 


Fig. 14. 


MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 

PAPER. ' 

* 

HYACINTH STANDS. 

* 

The lower part of the hyacinth stand is made 
of pasteboard, on a cylindrical block. It should 
always he three or four inches in height, hut 
its diameter must he regulated hy the size of 
the glass intended to he placed in it. The inte¬ 
rior should he lined. The four wires must rise 
about fifteen inches above the stand; 
they should he fastened in the inside 
before the lining is introduced. The 
best plan of fixing is to glue them 
strongly, and afterwards to gum a stout 
piece of paper over them; they may 
he connected, at different heights, hy 
pieces of the same material passing 
round them. Gold and colored paper, cut into 
narrow fillets, may he turned round these wires, 
or they may he ornamented with sealing-wax, 
of different colors, melted in spirits of wine to 
the consistence of a thick varnish, and turned 
round the wires in rotation hy means of a 
camel’s hair pencil. (Fig. 14, hyacinth stand.) 

WHAT-NOTS, OR CARD-REOEIVERS. 

What-nots, or card-receivers, may he made 
in a variety of shapes. To construct a card- 
receiver in the shape of Fig. 15, cut a piece of 

Fig. 15. Fig. 16. - 




cardboard for the hack (Fig. 16), hind the 
edge of the upper part with gold paper, and 
paste dead gold paper on the sides, shading it 
according to taste ; the lower part should he 
bound with colored ribbon. The front is to he 
formed in the same shape as the lower part of 


Fig. 17. 



the hack, and hound with 
ribbon. It may also he orna¬ 
mented with diamond figures 
(as Fig. 17), in the following 
manner : Cut another piece 
of pasteboard the same size, and paste them to¬ 
gether, first cutting the diamonds in the outer, 
or front one ; gum small circular pieces of gold 
paper on the intersections, or diamonds, and 
lightly shade the intervening spaces. To join 


the front and hack together, sew stiff ribbon or 
silk, of half an inch or an inch wide, to the 
narrow ribbon with which each of them is 
hound. They may either, when finished, he 
suspended hy a small piece of ribbon, gummed 
to the upper part of the hack, or may he placed 
on stands, like other chimney ornaments. On 
the same plan, hy fastening a small circular 
box on the inside of the front, and cutting a 
circle out of the front itself, a stand for a time¬ 
piece may he formed. 

CRIMPED PAPER HAND-SCREENS. 

The paper commonly used for making these 
hand-screens is glazed and colored on both 
sides. Divide a sheet into three parts or equal 
strips, of two of which the screen is to he 
formed; join them into one length, crimp them 
with the machine, and run a 
thread through one of the edges, 
first putting on the other edge, 
which will he the margin of the 
screen, a narrow border of gold 
paper. Having fastened one end 
of the thread, begin to draw the 
crimped paper into- a circular 
form (see Fig. 18, which shows 
this partially done) ; when the 
lower part, which, in the engraving, appears 
straight, is drawn hy the thread into the shape 
of the upper part, fasten the two ends firmly 
together. The handles may he purchased at 
any fancy repository, either black or white, 
according to taste. The taper 
end, which is the part to he 
fastened to the screen, should 
he covered with paper of the 
same color as the screen. Gum 
the handle firmly on, taking care 
that it covers the part where the 
paper is joined; it should ex¬ 
tend, for the sake of strength, 
to some distance beyond the cen¬ 
tre. For the purpose of entirely 
concealing the junction on the 
centre, gum a star, or some other pretty and 
appropriate ornament, on each side - of the 
screen. One or two hows of narrow ribbon 
may he put on different parts of the handle, 
hy way of finish. The two ends of the paper 
should he so contrived that, the handle being 
neatly and firmly gummed on one of them, the 
other may wrap securely over, without show¬ 
ing where they are joined. (Fig. 19.) 


Fig. 19. 



Fig. IS. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR ZOUAVE AND OTHER JACKETS. 



* 

The request having been made to us that we 
would supply a braiding pattern suitable for 
the Zouave jacket, we have much pleasure in 
inserting one which we think will be found well 
adapted. In the simple jacket a border round 
the bottom with a tumed-up cuff, also braided, 
in the same pattern, is all that can be suitably 
introduced; but the Zouave jacket, as worn at 
Paris, requires more elaborate ornamentation. 
In these every part is separately braided round, 
with the sole exception of the armhole. The 
back is braided down each shoulder, and the 
front the same, the two patterns being thus 
thrown together doubling the richness of the 
effect. This jacket has also the peculiarity of 
being made with two side pieces, and as both 
of these are also braided up three of their sides, 
leaving out only the part into which the sleeve 
is set, the rows of braiding are thrown very 
nearly together. The sleeve has a double row 
of the braiding carried up on the outside from 
the wrist to the shoulder, being made to join 
up in that place in the real Parisian pattern. 
It is quite plain that when all these different 
lines of braiding have been introduced, the 
scope will not allow of any but a compact de¬ 
sign, and one in which the curves can be easily 
accommodated to the shape of each distinct 
part. Our engraving will be found to possess 
these requisites, being easily worked either as 
a straight border, a slant, or a curve. 


KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

APPLE AND ORANGE. 

Cast on thirty-four s .itches with white knit¬ 
ting cotton, No. 10, knit one plain row. 

2d row. —Purled till within two from the end, 
turn back. 

3 d .—Knit plain till within two from the end, 
turn back. 

4th. —Purled till within four from the end, 
turn back. 

5th. —Knit plain till within four from the end, 
turn back. 

6th. —Purled till within six from the end, 
turn back. 

7th. —Knit plain till within six from the end, 
turn back. 

8th. —Purled till within eight from the end, 
turn back. 

9 th. —Knit plain till within eight from the 
end, turn back. 

10th. —Purled to the end. 

Ilf A.—Knit plain to the end, and begin again 
as at second row; but the tenth row is to be 
purled till within ten from the end; eleventh 
row knitted till within ten from the end; 
twelfth row purled to the end ; thirteenth row 
knitted plain to the end. Then begin again as 
at second row. After fourteen stripes, ending 
alternately, one at the eleventh, the other at 
the thirteenth row. Cast off all the stitches, 
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sew the two edges together, gather the stitches 
of the smaller aperture, fasten them tight 
round the stalk of a common clove, and fill up 
with bran, as full as possible, this white shape 
of an apple; when it is nearly full, fold a bit 
of wire in ten or twelve, cover it with brownish 
floss or half twist silk to make the stalk of the 
apple, gather the stitches of the second aper¬ 
ture, fill up with bran as much as you can, and 
fasten off tight to the stalk. Then knit an¬ 
other apple in wool or silk of the color of the 
apple which you have chosen for model, and 
exactly in the same manner as the white one, 


INFANT’S BOOT. 



Materials .—Rose-colored sarcenet, white sewing silk, 
soft muslin, and fine flannel; also a little narrow ribhon 

to match with the silk. 

» 

This is a very pretty, and, what is more im¬ 
portant, a very comfortable style of shoe for an 
infant. It is also very easily worked. It is 


cut in three pieces, namely, the sole, the front, 
and the back. Sometimes these shoes are 
made ankle-high only. The design is worked 
on the silk, and then worked with white sew¬ 
ing-silk in ordinary chain-stitch. The flannel 
and muslin are cut out in the same shape, and 


but beginning with thirty-eight or forty stitches, 
and making one stripe more, or two plain rows 
between each stripe. Cover neatly with this 
the white shape, allowing the clove to show its 
head only. Make a little depression round the 
stalk of the apple by passing through the fruit 
three or four times, with a long darning needle, 
the silk with which you have fastened the last 
aperture, and draw it tight. A leaf may be 
added, but is not necessary. 

The orange is worked in the same manner, 
except that there are no purled rows, no clove 
put in, and no stalk. 
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quilted together. The sole has the sarcenet run 
with the lining. The toe-piece is neatly stitched 
in the back with white silk, to correspond 
with the embroidery. The open part is neatly 


piped round, and eyelet-holes pierced for the 
ribbon. 

These boots are frequently made in fine me¬ 
rino, as well as in silk. 
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LATEST STYLE OF COLLAR. 



xcept the simple stitching round it. 


4 -« ♦ 


LACE BORDER FOR A SHAWL OF LACE. 
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quilted together. The sole has the sarcenet run 
with the lining. The toe-piece is neatly stitched 
in the hack with white silk, to correspond 
with the embroidery. The open part is neatly 
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piped round, and eyelet-holes pierce* 

ribbon. _I] 

These boots are frequently made in 
rino, as well as in silk. ^ v-/ 
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LATEST STYLE OF COLLAR. 

I 

* * 



We give the two ends of the last new style of collar. The rest of the collar is perfectly plain, 
except the simple stitching round it. 
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COOKING OF MEATS, ETC. 

Beef a la Mode. —Bound of beef is best for this pur¬ 
pose. With a sharp knife make incisions in the meat 
about an inch apart; make a dressing of butter, onion, 
and bread-crumbs, in the proportion of a pint of crumbs, 
one small onion finely chopped, and an ounce of butter, 
with pepper and salt to the taste ; fill the incisions with 
this dressing; put the meat into a pot, with as little 
water as will suffice to coyer it; coyer it tightly down, 
and let it simmer for six or eight hours; when the meat 
is done, dish it up, and thicken the gravy with a little 
flour; put the meat in again, let it boil up once, and 
then serve it. 

Veal Pot-pie. —Cut up a portion of the best part of 
the neck of veal, wash, and season it with pepper and 
salt; line the sides of the pot with paste, put on the veal, 
with some pieces of paste rolled out and cut into squares, 
cut up some pieces of butter rolled in flour and add to it, 
pour in as much water as will cover it, and lay a sheet 
of paste on the top, leaving an opening in the centre; 
put the lid on the pot, and put it over a moderate fire; 
let it cook slowly till the meat is done; place the soft 
crust on a dish, then put the meat over it, and on the 
top lay the harder crust, with the brown side up ; serve 
the gravy in a boat. To have the crust of a pot-pie 
brown, set the pot before the fire, and turn it frequently. 

Boast Leo of Lamb. —Make deep incisions round the 
bone and in the flesh; prepare a dressing of bread¬ 
crumbs, salt, pepper, sweet marjoram, or savory, and 
as much butter as will make the crumbs adhere together; 
fill all the incisions with the dressing; season the meat 
with salt and pepper; roast it before a clear fire, and, 
when nearly dohe, dredge flour over, and baste it with 
the gravy; skim the fat off the gravy, and add a little 
flour mixed with water ; let it boil once, and serve it in 
a gravy-boat. 

Chowder. —Slice some fat salt pork very thin; strew 
it over with onions chopped small and some fine pepper; 
then cut a haddock, fresh cod, or any other firm fish, in 
thin steaks ; take out the bones ; lay some of the sliced 
pork at the bottom of a deep dish, with some of the 
seasoning; then put a layer of fish, then some biscuits 
soaked in milk, then another layer of the seasoned pork, 
after which fish and biscuit, and a few bits of butter, 
and so on alternately till the dish is nearly filled to the 
top; then put in some water, and finish with a layer of 
soaked biscuit. Bake for an hour and a half or two 
hours, according to the depth of the dish; turn it out 
on a flat dish, and serve up with pickles. The best plan 
is, to prepare this in an iron pot with a close-fitting 
cover, to set it on the hearth where there is a wood fire, 
and to heap plenty of hot ashes on the cover. 

Good Veal-Stuffing. —Take equal quantities of beef- 
suet and crumbs of bread; chop the suet very finely; 
chop lemon-rind, thyme, marjoram, and parsley very 
finely, and add them, also a teaspoonful of grated lemon- 
peel, a little grated ginger, and some pepper and salt; 
mix well together with egg. It will be an improve¬ 
ment to beat the whole in a mortar. 

Strong and Nourishing Veal-Broth. —Have a good- 
sized knuckle of veal sawed in three; cut off the meat 
in pieces of about two inches, and add a calf’s foot split, 
with the large bone chopped; put this into a stewpan, 


with three quarts of water, an onion, a leek, a small 
parsnip, and two saltspoonfuls of salt; when near boil¬ 
ing, let it be well skimmed, then simmer slowly for at 
least three hours ; a quarter of an hour before finished, 
put in a small cabbage-lettuce chopped up and a few 
sprigs of parsley; when done, pass it through a sieve, 
and serve with bread lightly toasted. This may be 
served with rice, arrowroot, or vermicelli, at discretion 
It is very refreshing and nourishing, and will be found 
almost equal to jelly. 

Pepperpot. —Cut into small pieces four pounds of 
tripe ; boil it in as much water as will cover it, putting 
a teaspoonful of salt to every quart of water ; let it boil 
three hours; then have ready four calf’s feet, which 
have been dressed with the skin on ; put them into the 
pot with the tripe, and add as much water as will cover 
them, also four onions sliced, and a small bunch of sweet 
herbs chopped finely ; half an hour before the pepper¬ 
pot is done, add four potatoes cut in pieces ; when these 
are tender, add two ounces of butter rolled in flour, and 
season the soup with Cayenne pepper; make some little 
dumplings of flour and butter and a little water; drop 
them into the soup; when the vegetables are sufficiently 
soft, serve it. The calFs feet may be served with or 
without drawn butter. Any kind of spice may be added. 
If allspice or cloves are used, the grains should be put 
in whole. 

Potted Herring. —Clean the herrings, wash them 
Well, split them open, and boil gently till you can easil y 
pull out the bones; take them out of the water, lay them 
on a board, pick out the bones, and sprinkle each piece 
with salt and a little Cayenne pepper. Place in a stone 
jar a layer of herring, then some grains of allspice, half 
a dozen cloves, and two or three blades of mace, then 
another layer of herring, and so on until all are used 
up. Cover with cold vinegar, tie the jar over closely 
with thick paper, and set it in a cool oven, to remain 
there all night. As soon as it becomes cold, the fish are 
fit for use. 

Lobster Salad. —One large lobster, two dessertspoon¬ 
fuls of mixed mustard, one gill and a half of vinegar, 
one gill and a half of sweet oil, the yolks of five hard- 
boiled eggs, salt to the taste, the inside leaves of two 
cabbage lettuces. - Cut the meat and the lettuce in small 
pieces ; boil the eggs hard, and mash with a wooden or 
silver spoon, with oil enough to make them a smooth 
paste, then add the vinegar, mustard, pepper, and salt 
to the taste; mix this dressing thoroughly with the lob¬ 
ster and lettuce, and serve it before the salad becomes 
flabby. 

Oyster Chowder. —Butter a rather deepish dish; 
cover the bottom with broken biscuits well soaked in 
milk; strew over bits of butter the size of a nutmeg; 
then put in a double layer of oysters; sprinkle over 
with pepper and a little salt, and some finely-chopped 
parsley; then another layer of soaked biscuit, bits of 
butter, oysters, and seasoning ; add the oyster liquor 
strained, and milk or water, and cover with another 
layer of soaked biscuit and bits of butter. Bake about 
forty minutes in a hot oven, and, when done, turn it out 
on a dish. Perhaps crumbs of bread may answer nearly 
as well as biscuit. 

Scrapple. —This is generally made of the head of a 
porker, the feet, and any pieces that may be left after 
making sausage-meat. Scrape and wash well all the 
pieces, and put them into a pot, with just as much water 
as will cover them ; let them boil slowly till the flesh is 
perfectly soft and the bones loose; take all the meat out 
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of the pot, free it from the hones, cut it up fine, and re¬ 
turn it to the liquor in the pot; season it with pepper, 
salt, and sage and sweet marjoram powdered, to the 
taste; set the pot over the fire, and, just before it begins 
to boil, stir in gradually as much Indian meal as will 
make it the thickness of stiff batter; let it boil a few 
minutes, take it off, and pour it in pans ; when cold, cut 
it in slices, flour it, and fry it in hot lard. 

Excellent Directions for Stewing. —Stewing con¬ 
sists in subjecting meat for a considerable time to a very 
moderate heat in a small quantity of water. No good 
stew for an early dinner can be made the day it is 
wanted. The plan recommended is, to cut the meat in 
pieces of the required size, pack them closely together, 
covering them with cold water, or, what is preferable, 
broth ; place the stewpan where it will gradually warm, 
and keep it for some hours at a heat considerably short 
of boiling. The albumen is thus dissolved, and the 
fibres so far softened and separated that the toughest 
parts become tender and digestible. The stew should 
be put away in an open vessel until the next day, when 
the fat should be removed from the top, vegetables and 
seasoning added; it may be thickened with flour or 

meal, if required. Vinegar is sometimes employed in 

* 

the process of stewing ; it acts by softening the fibrin, 

and so renders the meat more tender and digestible. 

• 

In Dressing Game, be careful to keep a clear fire. Let 
it be done of a bright brown, but not much roasted, or 
the fine flavor will be destroyed. It requires to be con¬ 
tinually basted, and to be sent up beautifully frothed. 
Wild fowl take a much shorter time than domestic poul¬ 
try. The following will give pretty nearly the time re¬ 
quired for roasting the several birds: Wild ducks, quarter 
of an hour; widgeons, the same; pheasants, half an 
hour; grouse, three-quarters of an hour; quails, ten 
minutes ; woodcocks, twenty minutes ; partridges, from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

To take off the fishy taste which wild fowl sometimes 
have, put an onion, salt, and hot water into the dripping- 
pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with this, 
then take away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 

Hot Slaw. —Cut a good cabbage in half, and, with a 
sharp knife, slice it finely; put it into a stewpan with a 
piece of butter, and salt and pepper to taste; pour in 
just water enough to prevent it sticking to the pan; 
cover it closely, and let it stew ; stir it frequently, and, 
when it is quite tender, add a little vinegar, and serve 
it hot. 

Mock Turtle Soup. —Take a knuckle of veal, two cow- 
heels, two large onions stuck with cloves, one bunch of 
sweet herbs, spices, two glasses of white wine, and a 
quart of water; put into an earthen jar, and stew for 
five hours ; not to be opened until cold ; remove the fat 
and bones when all is carefully strained ; if required for 
use, place it on the fire with the addition of forcemeat 
balls and hard eggs ; oysters, too, may be added, and a 
very small quantity of anchovy sauce. Cut the meat 
and fat an inch and a half square, and serve up in the 
soup. 

Cold Potatoes Scolloped. —Bruise cold potatoes in 
a mortar or potato bowl. Beat well the yolk of an egg, 
and mix it with warm milk, with some salt, and a small 
lump of butter ; rub the potatoes perfectly smooth, and 
incorporate this mixture with them : put it into a scol¬ 
lop shell, score it over the surface, and put on it some 
small bits of butter; brown it in a Dutch oven, or with 
a salamander. 


PURIFYING AND FILTERING WATER. 

As the period is now approaching when greater neces- 
- sity exists for the filtration of water than during the 
winter season, anything new on the subject deserves 
attention. We learn, by a late number of the London 
Engineer , that A. P Malard, of Paris, has recently se¬ 
cured a patent for the employment of prepared wool- 
shearings as a superior material for the water to pass 
through to be filtered. He employs any common filter, 
such as the portable kind so well known in onr cities, 
which have a perforated false bottom, or a supporting 
shelf of wire gauze on which the filtering material is 
laid. 

The wool-shearings employed by M. Malard are pre¬ 
pared in such a manner as to render them very durable, 
and not so liable to rot as the fibrous filtering diaphragm 
commonly employed. He first boils his wool-shearings 
for one hour in a solution of alum and cream of tartar, 
then takes them out and exposes them to the air until 
they are quite cold. After this he boils them for an hour 
in a solution of nut-galls and acetate of iron, then in a 
weak solution of the carbonate of soda, after which they 
are taken out, washed perfectly clean, dried, and are 
ready for use by placing them in a stratum on the false 
bottom of the filter, and allowing the water to percolate 
through them into the recess below, when It is drawn 
off clear and limpid for domestic use. 

As hard water cannot be employed for washing with¬ 
out wasting considerable soap, a simple method of ren¬ 
dering it soft will be useful to many olS our readers. Take 
about a pint of fresh slacked lime, stir it in a gallon of 
water and allow the sediment to settle ; pour off the 
clear water and bottle it tight for use, because if the air 
is not excluded it will absorb carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere. Half a pint of this lime-water is added to a 
gallon of hard water, stirred, and the whole allowed to 
settle, after which the clear is filtered through a dia¬ 
phragm of canton flannel, and is ready for use, being 
rendered quite soft. 

Those who reside in limestone districts, where the 
wells contain hard water, will find this method of treat¬ 
ing it (the water) very useful for washing pnrposes. If 
they wish to use this softened water for drinking pur¬ 
poses, a little lemon-juice or cider added to it will greatly 
improve its taste. In the magnesian limestone regions 
of Ohio, and other places, where the water of the wells, 
in warm, dry weather, is liable to cause cramps and 
chills when drank, especially to strangers, the method 
described for treating it will prevent such results. The 
fresh slacked lime-water nnites with the carbonic acid of 
the lime in the hard water, and the whole lime held iu 
solution falls down in the state of fine chalk, leaving the 
water clear and soft. 

The oxalate of ammonia also softens hard water, but 
it is not so easily managed as the caustic lime. It is 
made by saturating oxalic acid (a poison) in liquid am¬ 
monia, and, for this purpose, the oxalic acid should be 
ground fine and stirred among the ammonia with a 
glass rod. A quart of the oxalate of ammonia will 
soften thirty gallons of hard water. It is stirred among 
the water, the sediment allowed to settle, and the clear 
filtered. For drinking purposes, this water also requires 
a little lemon-juice or cider to render it pleasant to the 
taste. 

Impure water is oftentimes the cause of disease. The 
impurities consist either of organic or inorganic sub¬ 
stances. It is believed that the foregoing processes are 
capable of removing both kinds of such impurities. 
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NICE FAMILY DINNERS FOR SPRING. 

Spring soup, roast fillet of veal (potatoes always), 
peas, stewed spinach; rhubarb pie, custards. 

Stewed rock-fish, roast lamb with mint sauce, peas, 
asparagus, poke ; cranberry pie, boiled custard. 

Clam soup, roast loin of veal, stewed peas, spinach, 
asparagus ; tapioca pudding, gooseberry fool. 

Stewed sea-bass, roast beef, stewed spinach, stewed 
peas, asparagus, beets; currant pie, custards. 

Stewed halibut, chicken pie, stewed peas, stewed beans, 
asparagus ; boiled lemon pudding, gooseberry pie. 

Green pea soup, roast fillet of veal, beans, peas, aspara¬ 
gus ; gooseberry pudding, boiled custard. 

Boiled ham, roast ducks with apple sauce, stewed peas, 
beans, asparagus ; currant pie, green custard. 

Catfish soup, roast lamb with mint sauce, peas, aspara¬ 
gus, spinach ,* ground rice pudding, gooseberry fool. 

Clam pie, roast loin of veal, stewed peas, asparagus, 
stewed spinach ; currant pudding, red custard. 

Maccaroni soup, roast ducks with apple sauce, peas, 
asparagus, spinach ; currant pie, gelatine custard. 

Baked shad, stewed fillet of veal, peas, asparagus, 
spinach; souffle pudding, gooseberry pie. 

Roast lamb with mint sauce, clam sweetbreads, peas, 
beans, asparagus; ground rice pudding, currant pie. 

Corned fillet of veal, clam pie, stewed peas, spinach, 
beans, asparagus ; gooseberry pudding, green fritters. 

Roast beef, stewed sweetbreads with oysters, beans, 
peas, asparagus ; gelatine blanc-mange, gooseberry fool. 

Halibut cutlets, gtewed lamb, peas, beans, asparagus, 
beets ; maccaroni pudding, currant pie. 

Boiled ham, fowl and oysters, asparagus, spinach, 
peas; gooseberry pies, custards. 

Green pea soup, chicken pie, broiled ham, peas, aspa¬ 
ragus, beans; biscuit pudding, gooseberry fooL 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Rich Bride or Christening Cake. —Take five pounds 
of the finest flour dried and sifted, three pounds of fresh 
butter, five pounds of picked and washed currants dried 
before the fire, two pounds of loaf-sugar, two nutmegs, 
quarter of an ounce of mace, half a quarter of an ounce 
of cloves, all finely beaten and sifted, sixteen eggs, 
whites and yolks kept separate, one pound of blanched 
almonds pounded with orange-flower water, one pound 
each of candied citron, orange and lemon-peel cut in neat 
slices. Mix these ingredients in the following manner: 
Begin working the butter with the hand till it becomes 
of a creamlike consistency, then beating in the sugar; 
for at least ten minutes whisk the whites of the eggs to 
a complete froth, and mix in with the butter and sugar; 
next, well beat up the yolks for full ten minutes, and, 
adding them to the flour, nutmegs, mace, and cloves, 
continue beating the whole together for half an hour, 
or longer, till wanted for the oven ; then mix in lightly 
the currants, almonds, and candied peels, with the addi¬ 
tion of a gill each of mountain wine and brandy; and, 
having lined a hoop with paper, rub it well with butter, 
fill in the mixture, and bake it in a tolerably quick oven, 
taking care, however, not by any means to burn the cake, 
the top of which may be covered with paper. It is gene¬ 
rally iced over on coming out of the oven, but without 
having any ornament on the top, so as to appear of a 
delicate plain white. 

Plum Pudding. —One pound of suet, one pound of 
currants, twelve ounoes of flour, three wineglasses of 
brandy, half a pound of sugar, one nutmeg, three eggs, 
leaving out one white. Boil five hours. 


Indian Loaf-Cake. —One pound of Indian meal, quar¬ 
ter of a pound of butter, two eggs, half a pound of sugar, 
quarter of a pound of raisins, and quarter of a pound of 
currants. Cut the butter into the Indian meal, and pour 
over it as much boiling milk as will make a thick batter; 
beat the eggs very light, and, when the batter is cool, 
stir them in ; stone the raisins, wash, pick, and dry the 
currants; mix the raisins and currants together, and 
dredge as much wheat flour on them as will adhere to 
them; stir the fruit into the batter, and add the sugar. 
Bake it in a moderate oven two hours. 

Jumbles. —One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
eight eggs, flour enough to make a soft, dough, one nut¬ 
meg, one teaspoonful of ground cinnamon. Beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream ; whisk the eggs very light, 
add them to it, with the spice, and stir in flour enough 
to make a soft dough ; roll the dough in strips about four 
inches long, and join the ends so as to form rings ; butter 
the tins, and place the rings on them, but do not let them 
touch each other, and bake in a rather quick oven. 

Gateau Neapolitan. —Pound cakes in alternate layers 
with preserves, as jams of different sorts, between each 
layer. The ornaments are also made of pound cake. 



The whole is glazed with white of egg, and the white 
ornament is piped. 

Rice Cake. —Half a pound of fine crushed lump-sugar, 
half a pound of ground rice, a little lemon-peel chopped 
very fine, and six eggs beat for half an hour ; when all 
mixed, to be beat another half hour. Bake twenty 
minutes. 

Lemon Pudding. —Half a pound of flour, half a pound 
of suet cut very fine, half a pound of crushed sugar, the 
rind of two lemons and the juice of one, one or two eggs. 
Boil it four hours in a shape. Served up without sauce, 
it is excellent. 

BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

April. 

Hashed pork. 

Mashed 

Potato balls. Jerusalem 

artichokes. 

Mutton en masquerade. 


Flour pudding. 
Pancakes. 


Boiled leg of mutton. 

Potatoes. BroccolL 

Cutlets of veal. 

Fancy puffs. 

Fruit tart. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Remove Clinkers in Stoves. —Persons troubled 
with “ clinkers” adhering to the lining of their stoves 
or furnaces may be interested in knowing that by plac¬ 
ing a few oyster shells into the grate, while the fire is 
ignited, the clinkers will become loosened so as to be 
readily removed without the danger of breaking the 
lining. We have tried this remedy, and, while the 
chemical action is involved in mystery, it accomplished 
the result to our satisfaction. Who will explain the 
theory of the action of the gas emitted from the decom¬ 
position of the shells upon the clinkers? — Scientific 
American. 

Preservation of Milk and Cream. —Put the milk 
into bottles, then place them in a saucepan with cold 
water, and gradually raise it to the boiling point; take 
it from the fire, and instantly cork the bottles, then raise 
the milk once more to the boiling point for half a min¬ 
ute. Finally let the bottles cool in the water in which 
they were boiled. Milk thus treated will remain perfectly 
good for six months. Emigrants, especially those hav¬ 
ing children, will find the above hint add much to their 
comfort while on their voyage. 

To Remove Rust from Iron Utensils. —Rust may be 
removed by first rubbing oil well into the article, and, 
in forty-eight hours, cover it with finely powdered lime, 
rub it well and the rust will disappear. 

Or : The preservation of iron from rust may be accom¬ 
plished thus: Add to a quart of water half a pound of 
quick-lime ; let this stand until the surface is perfectly 
clear; pour off the clear liquid, and stir up with it a 
quantity of olive oil, until it becomes a thicky cream. 
Rub any articles which are to be put by with this mix¬ 
ture, and then wrap up in paper. If the nature of the 
articles will not admit of their being wrapped up in 
paper, they will remain free from rust by covering them 
more thickly with the mixture. 

To Clear the Voice.—A sal prunella ball, placed in 
the mouth occasionally, for a short time, has an excellent 
effect; and is a popular remedy for huskiness. 

Or: A glass of cold sherry and water, with a lump or 
two of sugar. 

To Cleanse Marble. —Marble is best cleaned with a 
little clean soap and water, to which some ox-gall may 
be added. Acids should be avoided. 

Skeleton Leaves. —Steep the leaves for weeks in rain 
water, in a warm place freely exposed to the air ; when 
nearly ready, add a small quantity of muriatic acid to 
it. A great deal of care is, however, required in picking 
out with needles the parts that are not rotted away. 

To Prevent Smoke from a Lamp.— Soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; it will 
then burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much sat¬ 
isfaction for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

Washing Paint. —The best method to wash paint is to 
rub some bath-brick fine, and when you have rubbed 
some soap on the flannel, dip it in the brick. This will 
remove the grease and dirt speedily, without injury. 

To Clean China and Glass. —The best material for 
cleaning either porcelain or glass-ware is fullers’ earth, 
but it must be beaten into a fine powder and carefully 
cleared from all rough or hard particles, which might 
endanger the polish of the brilliant surface. 

Hair Wash. —An excellent and perfectly harmless 
hair wash may be made as follows : Take a small quan¬ 
tity of rosemary, strip the leaves from the stalks, and 


put them into a jar, with nearly half a pint of cold wa¬ 
ter. Place the jar near the fire, and let the contents 
simmer gently for an hour or two, without setting or 
burning. When the water is somewhat reduced, the 
infusion will be sufficiently strong. Then add half a 
• pint of rum and simmer the whole for a while longer. 
When cold, strain the liquid from the leaves, and keep 
it in a bottle to be ready for use. Apply it to the roots 
of the hair with a small sponge or a piece of flannel. 
Egg wash for the hair is made by beating up the yolk 
of a raw egg, and adding it to rosemary infusion made 
as above. 

Fish Vinegar. —One ounce and a half of Cayenne pep¬ 
per, two tablespoonfuls of walnut catsup, and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of sauce ; put into a quart bottle of vinegar, 
with a few shreds of garlic and shalots. Shake it well 
every day for a fortnight. Then fill up the bottle with 
vinegar, and it will be fit for use in a few days. 

Cucumber Catsup. —The Harrisburg (Pa.) Union gives 
the following receipt: Take two dozen full-grown cucum¬ 
bers and six white onions; peel the onions and cucum¬ 
bers, and then chop them as fine as possible ; sprinkle on 
three-quarters of a pint of fine table salt; put the whole 
in a sieve, and let it drain twelve hours; then take a 
teacupful of mustard-seed, half a teacupful of whole 
black pepper, and mix them well with the cucumbers 
and onions; put the whole into a stone jar, with the 
strongest vinegar; close it up tightly for three days, 
and it is fit for use. It will keep for years. 

Ginger Beer. —One ounce and a half of ginger well, 

o 

bruised, one ounce of cream of tartar, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, and one lemon to every gallon of water. Put 
these ingredients into an earthen pan, and pour upon 
them the water boiling; when cold, add a teaspoonful 
of yeast to each gallon. Let it stand twenty-four hours, 
then skim it. Bottle it, and keep it in a cool place before 
you drink it. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Mississippi Cake. —One pint of the best yellow corn- 
meal, a pint of buttermilk, two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful 
of saleratus. 

Washington Cake. —One pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, one pound of sugar, six eggs, a wineglassful of 
rose-water, one grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful of 
powdered cinnamon, two pounds of dried currants, one 
tablespoonful of dissolved carbonate of ammonia, half 
a pint of good milk. Stir the butter and sugar to a 
cream; beat the eggs very light, and stir into it; then 
add the spice, rose-water, and milk; then stir in the 
flour, and, lastly, the ammonia and fruit. Butter the 
pan, and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cocoanut Pound-Cake.— One pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, one pound of sugar, one pound of cocoa- 
nut, one wineglassful of rose-water, ten eggs. Peel the 
brown skin off the cocoanut, and grate it; beat the butter 
and sugar to a cream, whisk the eggs and add to it, and 
stir in the flour ; add gradually the grated nut and rose¬ 
water ; beat the mixture well for ten or fifteen minutes; 
butter a pan, line the sides with thick paper well buttered, 
pour in the mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
nearly three hours. 

Icing for Tarts. —Beat the yolk of an egg and some 
melted butter well together; wash the tarts with a feather, 
and sift sugar over as you put them into the oven; or beat 
white of egg, wash the paste, and sift some white sugar. 
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IDYLS.* 

Real genius has an invincible power. It compels us 
to bow to it. We are obliged to like the books inspired 
by it, even when we have many exceptions against them. 
Tennyson is a man of real, undoubted genius ; some of 
his short poems are perfect gems of thought, imagina¬ 
tion, art, and will be models of their kind as long as 
our language is understood. His long poems, also, in 
spite of their prolixity, their occasional clouds of meta¬ 
physics, and the recurrence of passages that have “ no 
sense, but wander wildly round a meaning,” bear the 
unmistakable stamp of a master hand. Genius has the 
prerogative of using old words in a new sense, or rather 
enlarging the meaning of terms; which thenceforth be¬ 
come the fashion. Idyls , since the appearance of Mr. 
Tennyson’s last poem, seems to be the word of power 
with young poets. But what is its exact meaning ? We 
have been applied to for information on this important 
point often, and, by way of general reply, we say here 
that Idyl is from a Greek word, meaning form , image. 
The ancients gave this name to a short poem, “a short 
pastoral poem it may, therefore, be applied to any poem 
>vhich contains imagery. But, as the term Idyl has for 
the last three thousand years been restricted to pastoral 
poems, we see no good reason why it should now super¬ 
sede the words Book or Canto, which are usually ap¬ 
plied to the distinct portions of poetical works. But 
Mr. Tennyson has written Idyls, and his genius will 
make that word popular; so we hope it will be under¬ 
stood. 

The “ Idyls of the King” are four stories of ladies 
belonging to the Court of Arthur, of “Round Table” 
memory, a rather mythical personage in the old British 
annals. However, there is the romance of Geoffry of 
Monmouth and other metrical romances from which Mr. 
Tennyson drew his materials and fashioned for us the 
way of woman’s life in that age of savagery and super¬ 
stition, of chivalric devotion to duty and childlike cun¬ 
ning in deceit. 

These stories bear the names of Enid , Vivien , Elaine , 
and Guinevere , and contain beautiful groupings of per¬ 
sons and scenery, charming descriptions, and touches of 
feeling and character that are exquisitely drawn out and 
made real to the heart of the reader. But we do not 
think the choice of subjects is very happy. Enid was 
brutally treated by her “lord and master,” and Elaine 
was very forward in her love; the other two women are 
wanting in virtue as well as modesty. That cajolers, 
wicked and wanton, like Vivien , have lived, and do now 
exist, we would not question or deny ; but it is a pity 
that genius like Tennyson’s should be wasted in detail¬ 
ing their wiles. It was an unworthy theme. The story 
of Lancelot and Queen Guinevere, might it not as well 
have been left to the oblivion of black letter ballads ? 
Are there not traditions to be found as poetical without the 
immorality of this story? It is true that the poet makes 
the queen repent,' like the heroine of a French novel, and 
weep at the feet of her forgiving hnsband ; but we think 


* “ Idyls of the King.” By Alfred Tennyson, D. C. L. 
Poet Laureate. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Pp. 227. 
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what is called poetical justice has little to do with the 
morality of a narration. It is the prevailing impression, 
not the catastrophe, that is important. Where we are 
made to feel interest in a guilty character, and to pardon 
easily his transgressions, there is a moral fault in the 
book, no matter how it ends. 

Now, having entered a protest against the subjects 
of the “Idyls,” we are happy to give Mr. Tennyson 
credit for the greatest possible delicacy in managing his 
characters. In most hands, these traditions of evil times 
and evil deeds would have been far more objectionable. 
And there are beautiful passages, and some of the sub¬ 
ordinate characters are charming. The little novice, for 
instance, is a lovely portrait, and the king’s speech noble 
and poetical in the highest degree. We do not know, in 
the whole range of English imaginative literature, any 
expression of sorrow so deep for wrongs endured, or 
forgiveness so entirely awarded to the guilty, while the 
majesty of virtue is fully sustained, as is portrayed in 
the last farewell of Arthur to Guinevere. 

THANKSGIVING A LEGAL HOLIDAY. 

Perseverance 

Keeps honor bright. To have none is to hang 

Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail, 

In monumental mockery. Shakspeare, 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt; 

Nothing’s so hard but search will find it out. 

Herrick. 

The plain meaning of our mottoes is, have an aim, 
and pursue it—a work to do, and do it. Thus hoping 
and working, success is sure. 

We accept the augury. Thanksgiving will become 
an American Festival; the last Thursday in November 
will be made a legal National Holiday in every State of 
the Union. Tins consummation that we have devoutly 
wished must be kept before the public till perfected. To 
have the Day legalized by every State Legislature is now 
the only question. That this movement is popular in 
every portion of our wide laud need not be argued; it 
was proven by nearly unanimous appointments of last 
Thanksgiving. Our list in the February number of our 
Book shows that twenty-nine States held this Festival 
on the same day. There should have been another 
name. Louisiana was omitted, not by purpose or mis¬ 
take, but for want of information. We shall now give 
a corrected list, and take the liberty of prefacing this 
by inserting the pleasant and welcome letter which an¬ 
nounced that the “P^ican^State” took its part in the 
Festival. 

Washington City, January 22, 1859.. 

I notice in your February number a list of States 
and Territories that observed the last Thursday of No¬ 
vember as a day of thanksgiving, and find that you omit, 
as most of the papers have also done, Louisiana. For 
the last ten years, the day has been observed in that 
State, and no dislike or opposition has been manifested 
to it. I give a list of legal holidays in that State, as a 
matter that maybe of interest, more especially as I find 
very erroneous and ridiculous ideas prevailing at thd 
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North, in regard to the Pelican State. By act of Legisla¬ 
ture, New Year’s Bay, the Sth of January (Anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans), 22d of February, Good 
Friday, 4th of July, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are 
holidays, and legally dies non . A Louisianian. 


The corrected list of the States that held Thanksgiving 
on the last Thursday of November, 1859:— 


*New York. 
♦Pennsylvania. 
♦Massachusetts. 
♦Maryland. 

♦New Hampshire. 
♦New Jersey. 
♦North Carolina. 
♦South Carolina. 
♦Georgia. 
♦Connecticut. 
♦Rhode Island, 

♦ Virginia . 

Vermont. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee. 


Ohio. . 

Indiana. 

Mississippi* 

Illinois. 

Alabama. 

Maine. 

Arkansas. 

Michigan. 

Florida. 

Texas. 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin. 

California. 


Minnesota. 

Nebraska Territory. 
Kansas Territory. 

Bistrict of Columbia. 

Moreover, we have a letter from the Governor of Ore¬ 
gon, Hon. John Whittaker, expressing regret that our 
notice did not reach him in season, and he appointed the 
Bay in Becember; but this year we feel sure that that 
new and patriotic State will join the National Festival, 
which will be held—if all the Governors agree— : on the 
last Thursday, the 29th of November, 1860. 

The State of Rhode Island has lately legalized the 22d 
of February as a holiday. Would it not be well if all 
the States which have not done this would follow the 
example and set apart the Birthday of Washington and 
Thanksgiving Bay —the last Thursday in November —as 
perpetual holidays for American citizens ? 


OUR NATIVE LANGUAGE. 

W hat is the use of belonging to a civilized community, 
and having a native language , forcible, copious, and ex¬ 
pressive, if we do not know how to use it ? To do this, 
we must know the use of its parts of speech and the 
precise meaning of its words. Without such know¬ 
ledge, we shall, in the battle of life, carried on as it is 
in great measure by words, be left behind, like soldiers 
in an army, who do not know how to fire a gun or draw 
a sword. 

The right use of our mother tongue does not come to 
us, as- tears come, by nature. Study, application, and 
practice can alone give correctness and charm to the 
tongue or pen. Untutored eloquence is merely ore of 
great value, but of no use unwrought. It must be pro¬ 
perly refined and fashioned before it can become valu¬ 
able and brilliant. 

♦ The old States of the “ Confederacy” that framed 
the Constitution and decreed the perpetual Brotherhood 
of citizens.of “The United States of North America.” 

Virginia , as a State, did not, we regret to say, partici¬ 
pate in Thanksgiving, because Governor Wise had doubts 
concerning his official authority to appoint such an ob¬ 
servance ; but the Presbyterian Synod of the State, and 
the cities of Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Alexandria 
joined in the Festival, which was thus sanctioned by a 
large portion of the people of old and honored Virginia. 
Next November, we hope, that State will have its Union 
Thanksgiving. 


Now, an indispensable consideration in obtaining this 1 
mastery of our native language—this knowledge of 
words and their use, so as always to be able to put 
the right word in its place—the desirable point is, to 
have a good Bictionary; and the best of all the good 
Bictionaries of the English language now obtainable is, 
as we think, Webster’s Unabridged Bictionary, new 

PICTORIAL EDITION. 

In this last edition, every word of science and art, of 
trade and commerce, is to be found—every word of new¬ 
est coinage, and every word to be delved for in the re¬ 
motest depths of antiquity. Each word is correctly de¬ 
fined, its root and derivation carefully evolved, its most 
approved pronunciation given, the authorities for using 
it quoted. 

We have heretofore spoken of the excellencies of a 
former edition* of this useful work, but we cannot for¬ 
bear again calling the attention of our readers to a sub¬ 
ject so important to us women as is this of our native 
language. In this Pictorial edition there are great and 
valuable additions. There are 1500 Pictorial Illustra¬ 
tions, nearly 10,000 new words in the Vocabulary, a Table 
of Synonyms, by Prof. Goodrich, of more than 2000 words, 
a Table giving pronunciation of Names of 8000 distin¬ 
guished persons of modern times, also peculiar use of 
Words and Terms in the Bible, with all the matter of 
previous editions. The work, comprised in a volume of 
1750 pages, is a wonderful monument of mental power 
and literary effort directed to the single object of per¬ 
fecting language. 

The most striking feature in the edition is the illus¬ 
trations. These pictures present to the investigator 
forms of many of the recondite or singular objects which 
do not come under daily observation, and yet which 
every informed and ingenious mind would like to know, 
such as the shapes of geometric figures, the forms of ani¬ 
mals in zoological and ichthyological order, objects of 
art and archaeology, coats of arms, explanations of the 
jargon of heraldry, figures illustrative of trades and 
crafts, with much that it is impossible to enumerate, 
forming an aggregate of very useful and agreeable family 
knowledge. Another interesting an<l most useful addi¬ 
tion is the Table of Synonyms, which must make this 
work supersede, in a great degree, the large and expen¬ 
sive volume of Crabbe on this subject alone. An accu¬ 
rate knowledge of synonyms is absolutely necessary to 
those who wish to express themselves clearly, and say 
or write exactly what they mean. Perspicuous lan¬ 
guage also enables us to disentangle our own thoughts, 
and, therefore, to think more accurately. So we advise 
all our young friends who are wishing to “write for the 
Lady’s Book” to study well the treatise on Synonyms . 
prefixed to the neio Webster. < 

In short, we think it may be safely said, quite without 
national prejudice, that this is the best English Bio 
T iONARYj* in the world, and that Great Britain cannot 
furnish one to compare with it in copiousness, arrange¬ 
ment, and utility. 


Sewing and Swimming.— In one of the Normal Schools 
of New York, the seising-machine has been introduced 
as a branch of useful knowledge. How to use it is one 
of the accomplishments necessary for the graduates. 
At Berlin, Prussia, swimming is taught as a branch of 
education for the high-bred young ladies. We hope 
both these arts, or accomplishments, will soon be intro- 

* See Lady’s Book for March, 1857, pages 273—L 
f Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
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duced into all our Colleges for Young Ladies. Swim¬ 
ming must conduce to health and strength; sewing 
would he useful, and may he made a very ornamental 
art, keeping the young ladies from the sorrowful priva¬ 
tion of “Hiss McFlinisy, of Madison Square.” 


Giving Good Advice is very easy, particularly so 
when it may he written down leisurely, and serve to 
ennoble an imaginary character or give scope to amiable 
sensibilities. But teaching what is good to he done does 
not prove that the teacher has followed or would follow 
his own acknowledged convictions of the right. Bulwer 
thus portrays marriages and the husband’s duty:— 
“With too many, marriage is looked upon as a rela¬ 
tion imposed by fate—not as a companionship and a cer¬ 
tain source of happiness. It rests with the man to teach 
the woman to believe him a dependence and a sure pro¬ 
tection, and it is the part of the woman to soften by her 
gentle nature the asperities of her husband’s disposition. 
So doing, divorce might be a thing unknown, and mar¬ 
ried life the nearest approach to that garden of Eden of 
which we now but dream.” 


M’lle. Kosa Bonheur has undertaken the pictorial il¬ 
lustration of a work on the “Agriculture of France,” a 
work from the pen of M. Louis Gossin, Professor at the 
Normal Agricultural Institution at Beauvais. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened 
on Monday, September 12th. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, B.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


Mount Vernon Association. —We have received two 
more names to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Mrs. Martha Haywood, Miss Mary E. E. Haywood, $1 
each, Raleigh, N. C. 

Subscribers to the Washington Portrait. —We have 
a few more subscriptions to record this month. 

Mrs. Belle Baker, Mrs. A. H. Gardner, $1 each, Old 
Hickory, Tenn. 

L. L. Barney, $1, Savannah, Ga. 

Thos. A. Sweetser, $1, South Danvers Mass. 

Mrs. S. B. Willey, $1, Ross, Ohio. 

R. J. Lambert, $1, Austin, Texas. 

To our Correspondents. —We have accepted the fol¬ 
lowing articles, and shall give them place whenever 
we have room : “To the Stars”—“Darning Stockings” 
—“It Might have Been”—“To Pamela”—“Do You Re¬ 
member?”—“Esther Thorne”—“Sonnet—To My Wife” 
—“ At Last”—“ Summer”—“ The Bereaved Mother” (the 
other poem not needed, nor any other articles at present) 
—“Old Year”—“Dream-Land”—“Evening Musings”— 
“ The Last Day”—“ Dcsillusionne,” and “ Shadows and 
Sunshine.” 


These articles are declined for want of room: “ Trees 
in Winter”—“Laird Robert’s Brother”—“Fast Women” 
—“Song”—“Nothing Else to Do”—“Fanny”—“Woo¬ 
ing”—“The Flowers I Gathered” (the young writer 
shows warm love for the beautiful in nature, and tender¬ 
ness of feeling for human sorrows, but she is not yet a 
poetess ; Study and Endeavor must be her motto for the 
present)—“Woodland Worship”—“Death”—“A Poetic 
Word”—“The Spring”—“Happiness”—“My Home”— 
“ Moselle” (fanciful and musical, but we have not room) 
—“Mabel Glentworth” (too long)—“The Pearly Deep” 
and the other poems by the same writer—“The Rights 
of Women”—“A Sleepless Night”—“Three Hundred 
Years ago”—“The Two Pictures”—“Song of Spring”— 
“The Lonely Star”—“My Cousin Minnie Lee”—“Speak 
Gently”—“Paul’s Story”—“Advertising for a Wife”— 
“ Long Ago”—“ Evangeline” (will be returned to tlie 
writer when stamps are sent)—and “Idyls of My Home.” 

From a poem, “Drift Softly, Winter Snow,” we give 
two stanzas worth preserving for tenderness and true 
poetic expression 

< 

“Drift softly, winter snow, 

Above the form that moulders there, 

For love can give that form the glow 
The fairest forms of life can wear. 

Yes, mem’ry keeps a vigil yet, 

Through all my manhood’s joy or gloom, 

And oft, in dreams, in fond regret 
bend beside my mother’s tomb. 

“ 1 Drift softly, winter snow,* 

I write, and mix the ink with tears, 

As fond affections backward flow 
To my life’s more genial years— 

Bright years, so full of happiness 
And blessings far too rich to stay— 

When mother, by her fond caress, 

Charmed each unhappy dream away.” 

“Lisa,” Chicago.—One story accepted, one declined. 


ptalt| Department. 

BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


The Dress of Infants.—I n the dress of infants, the 
three great essentials are lightness , warmth, and loose¬ 
ness. The dress should be light, so as not to oppress by 
its weight; warm, because children cannot generate heat 
like older persons; and loose, so that every part may 
move and grow without the least restraint. 

The clothes of children should be sufficiently long to 
protect every part of the body, and particularly the 
arms, legs, and feet. Thousands of children are sacri¬ 
ficed in the “hardening” process, as it is called; or, 
should they not sink under this in the first months ol 
their existence, they too often fall victims, at a later 
day, to the foolish pride of mothers, in their attempts to 
display the fair proportions of their children, by leaving 
the arms and legs bare, or by covering them only with 
some gauzy, cobweb material. Children have feeble 
heat-generating powers, and the circulation in the ex-* 
tremities is naturally more sluggish than it is in parts 
nearer the heart; and, therefore, the consequences of such 
exposures are a repulsion, or driving in, of the blood 
on the internal, or vital organs, which should be dis¬ 
tributed through the arms, legs, and feet; and hence, 
children thus managed, or, rather, mismanaged , are 
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affected with congestions and inflammations of the brain, 
lungs, bowels, etc., and the symptoms of these disorders 
are seen in colds, coughs, dropsy of the brain, convul¬ 
sions, fevers, bowel-complaints, and a multiplied train 
of the most grave and fatal diseases. In the face of such 
dangers as these, what sense is there in exposing the 
arms and legs of children with the view of hardening 
them, when the parts exposed are always to be covered 
in after-life?—that is, provided the unfortunate subject 
of the hardening process does not happen to be a girl. 

In this case, there may be a semblance of propriety in 
preparing her for those periodical exhibitions, when 
Fashion decrees that she shall appear in low necks and 
short sleeves. This process would also be very reason¬ 
able and proper, if we desired to raise a race of warriors 
and Amazons, by killing off all the feeble children, like 
the Spartans of old. 

It is a common practice to put flannel next to the skin . 
of young children. This is objectionable, because it ex¬ 
cites and irritates their tender skins ; and, besides this, 
they are very likely to be injuriously affected by a sudden 
and unexpected change of weather, unless the flannel is 
worn all the time, and this would be intolerable in warm 
weather. * As a general rule, it is better to have soft cotton 
or linen next the skin, and woollen garments over these. 
All the dresses, of whatever material, should be long 
enough to cover the legs, arms, and feet; and the feet 
and legs should, in winter, have the additional protec¬ 
tion of soft yarn stockings, long enough to extend up to 
the knee, but no garters should be worn. If anything 
is required to keep up the stockings, gum-elastic or soft 
flannel garters should be used. Indeed, it should never 
be forgotten that everything about a child’s dress should 
be perfectly loose, and that no compression of any part 
should be allowed. 

Caps should never be worn by children, because they 
heat and irritate the head, and cause sores behind the 
ears, eruptions on the scalp, and invite a flow of blood 
to the brain, which is but too prone to inflammation and 
congestion in infancy, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

The night-clothes of a child should be lighter and even 
more loose than the clothing worn during the day. They 
should be lighter, to avoid the exhausting perspiration 
that is likely to ensue from the additional warmth of the 
bed-covering. They should be perfectly loose, because 
the least compression about the abdomen or chest would 
interfere with the breathing and the circulation of the 
blood, and give rise to restlessness and disturbed sleep, 
if not something more serious. The clothing of children 
should be changed at night, and they should not be put 
to bed with the clothes worn during the day. 

For infants, the most appropriate night-dress is a 
simple muslin or flannel gown, with long, wide sleeves 
and long skirt. For older children, who are likely to 
kick off thacover, it is a very good idea to have a jacket 
and trowsers, or drawers, all together, and to have feet 
attached to the latter; or the feet of the child may be 
protected by wearing night-socks. Of course it is under¬ 
stood that these provisions are for cold weather; in warm 
weather, the little fellows can generally kick and tumble 
to their heart’s content without injury. 

Changing and Fastening the Clothes, etc. — The 
underclothing of children should be kept scrupulously 
clean and dry; and, to this end, they should be frequently 
examined and changed. Neglect of these precautions 
will give rise to chilliness, and inflammation and chaf¬ 
ing of the skin, which is a source of great pain and fret- 
fullness. As a protection to the outer clothing, a thick 


pad, or quilt, is very useful; but it should never be for¬ 
gotten that the under garments require more attention 
than the outer ones. 

In fastening the clothes of children, pins should, as 
far as possible, be dispensed with, and tapes should be 
substituted. Every mother who has had much to do 
with pins in dressing her child knows what torturing 
anxiety she has suffered in her efforts to ascertain the 
cause of cries and screams on the part of the little suf¬ 
ferer, which have at last been traced to a pin which 
has been displaced and driven into the skin. Not only 
should tapes be used, but the dress should be so cut and 
fitted that it may be readily removed without pain and 
annoyance to the child. Many of the troubles of children 
—which, by the way, are not inconsiderable—are caused 
by having their dresses so awkwardly made that it re¬ 
quires much time, and pulling, and squeezing to remove 
them and put them on. 

The Dress of Little Girls. —As before intimated, the 
race of girls is well nigh extinct in America, and, instead 
of the natural girl of the olden time, we have a kind of 
nondescript species to which we apply the name of girl. 
This species is somewhat difficult to describe. In their 
general conformation, so far as we are able to judge, 
they have a strong resemblance to real, natural girls; 
but then their habits are very different from those of the 
natural species. A genuine girl is very much like a boy 
in her habits ; she is free and unrestrained in her move¬ 
ments, disposed to be boisterous, has all the artlessness 
of childhood, runs, romps, and kicks up her heels, with¬ 
out the fear of man before her eyes, and cares not a pin 
for dress or the opinions of the world. On the contrary, 
our modern nondescripts are prim, demure, affected, re¬ 
served, stiff, artful, dressy, vain, miniature women . 
Still, they do not seem to be in their element, having a 
kind of unnatural, amphibious look, like a duck out of 
water. Occasionally, they will break through all re¬ 
straints, tear their clothes, freely indulge in rude sports, 
and, in short, act just like any other child ; but then a 
• lecture on their duties and grave responsibilities as 
“little ladies,” together with some extra dressing, gene¬ 
rally recalls them from their wanderings, and restores 
them to the sphere of womanhood. 

In dress, they are like women, only a little more so; 
where low necks are worn by older women, the “little 
women” wear very low ones ; wher$ short skirts are 
worn by the grown ones, our small ones have very short 
skirts; where short sleeves are worn only occasionally by 
the mothers and older sisters, our little tribe of feminines 
are often seen without any sleeves at all; and while 
grown women have a semblance of protection, at least, 
for the lower extremities, our embryo women have not 
even the shadowy protection of lace to cover the parts 
exposed by the shortness of the skirt. Now, let us ask 
seriously, what must be the effects, physical and moral, 
of such absurdities in dressing girls? After what has 
been said on the importance of preserving proper warmth 
and circulation in the extremities, in speaking of the 
dress of infants, it is needless to dwell on the disastrous 
effects of low necks, no sleeves, and unprotected legs in 
little girls of feeble heat-generating powers while un¬ 
dergoing those active changes of all the vital organs 
which cause a strong predisposition to inflammatory 
affections. We will only say, then, that so long as the 
absurd fashions of the day are followed in dressing girls, 
just so long will those “mysterious dispensations” con 
tinue that are daily chronicled in the papers, and that 
bring such grief and desolation to the family circle. 

To speak of the moral effects of fostering a spirit of 
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pride and vanity by useless finery in dressing girls, 
may be rather out of our province; we will only re¬ 
mark, then, that so long as girls are taught from infancy 
that their chief attraction consists in the external adorn¬ 
ments of their person, just so long will the cultivation 
of the mind and the graces of the spirit be neglected; 
jast so long will we have vain, light, frivolous wo¬ 
men, who are fitted only to shine in the ball-room 
among men as frivolous as themselves, while they are 
wholly incapacitated for the solid enjoyments and the 
important duties of domestic life. 

Columbus , Ga . 


iitran fUiins. 
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Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE ADOPTED HEIR. By Miss Pardoe, author of 
“The Confessions of a Pretty Woman/’ “The Jealous 
Wife,” “The Wife’s Trials,” “The Rival Beauties,” etc. 
The rank which this lady occupies among modern writers 
of romance is alone a sufficient guarantee of the excel¬ 
lence of this book. The plot is well constructed, and 
carries the reader with increasing interest to the end. 
Price, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER: A Tale of Louisiana. 
The author of this book possesses a lively, but well- 
guided imagination, and much skill in delineation. It 
is a volume which will repay perusal. Price, paper, 
$1 00; cloth, $1 25. 

THE MAN IN BLACK: An Historical Romance of the 
Hays of Queen Anne . By G. P. R. James, author of “ Lord 
Montagu’s Page,” “The Cavalier,” “ Arrah Neil,” “Eva 
St. Clair,” “Philip Augustus,” etc. This, the last work 
of the above-named well-known novelist, will be met 
with favor on every side. It possesses a quiet, yet ab¬ 
sorbing interest, for its style is natural and easy, and 
free from the extravagances which are almost invariably 
connected with the portraiture of passion and the de¬ 
scription of tragic events. Price 50 cents. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. By Charles Diekens, author 
of “Pickwick Papers,” “Old Curiosity Shop,” “Dom- 
bey and Sun,” etc. A series of stories from the pens of 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Gaskill, and others, inge¬ 
niously woven together by the editor. Price 25 cents. 

THE LECTURES OF LOLA MONTEZ. With a Full 
and Complete Autobiography of her Life . As well as 
her celebrated Lectures on “Beautiful Women,” “Gal¬ 
lantry,” “Comic Aspect of Love,” “Heroines of His¬ 
tory,” “Wits and Women of Paris,” and “Romanism.” 
Price, paper, $1 00; cloth, $1 25. 



From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 
THE RIVALS: A Tale of the Times of Aaron Burr 
and Alexander Hamilton. By Hon. Jere. Clemens, 
author of “Bernard Lile” and “Mnstang Gray.” This 
is a kind of historical novel, which, beginning by con¬ 
demning the Lives of Burr by 1 both Davis and Parton as 
unjust, and accusing their authors of fearing to meet 


the waves of popular opinion or prejudice in doing him 
justice, proceeds in its own way, by presenting the 
matter in a different light, in which Hamilton is treated 
with less leniency, and his antagonist with less severity. 
Price $1 25. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE DOOMED CHIEF; or, Two Hundred Tears Ago. 
By the author of “The Green Mountain Boys,” “Gaut 
Gurley; or, the Trappers of Umbagog,” etc. This is a 
very well written story of its kind, and will, no doubt, 
find many readers. 

From Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia:— 

LYRICS, and other Poems. By S. A. Donaldson, Jr. 
A neatly printed and tastefully bound volume of poems, 
which deserves and will win many admirers. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

GREAT FACTS: A Popular History and Description 
of the most Remarkable Inventions during the Present 
Century . By Frederick C. Bakewell, author of “ Philo¬ 
sophical Conversations,” “Manual of Electricity,” etc. 
Every person endowed with a mind of the most ordinary 
intelligence must be interested in a work like this. 
During the last century, the number of valuable scien¬ 
tific discoveries has been so great, compared with the 
preceding century, that one is confounded in contem¬ 
plating them all. This author confesses himself per¬ 
plexed to know which were the most deserving of notice 
in a work like this, and which might properly be 
omitted. Price $1 00. 

RESTATEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, in 
Twenty-Five Sermons. By Henry W. Bellows, Minister 
of All-Souls’ Church, New York. There has been some 
little interest excited, of late, in the religious world, by 
the startling position taken by this clergyman. This is a 
collection of sermons preached by him, upon different 
subjects, at different times, and without any thought of 
future publication, which lie offers to all who may care 
to read them, and learn the successive stages of thought 
by which he reached his conclusions. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Uni - 
vei'sal Knowledge for the People. On the basis of the 
latest edition of the “German Conversations Lexicon.” 
Illustrated with wood engravings and maps. Part VIII. 
of this series lies upon our table. The whole of this 
valuable work will be completed in about eighty parts. 
Price 15 cents. 

SEVEN YEARS, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagh, 
author of “ Nathalie,” “Adele,” “ Grace Lee,” etc. This 
collection of stories is exceedingly entertaining, and 
their author deserves to be known as one of the most 
able and agreeable writers of the time. Price, paper 
bound, 50 cents. k 

PRINCE CHARLIE, the Young Chevalier. By Meri- 
deth Johnes, author of the “Boy’s Book of Modern 
Travel,” “Children’s Bible Picture Book,” etc. With 
eight illustrations by M. S. Morgan. A history of the 
varied fortunes of Prince Edward Charles Stuart, issued 
in a neat, compact form, and written in a lively strain. 
It is designed for young persons, who have no inclina¬ 
tion to pore over fuller, and,- to their comprehension, 
duller volumes of history. Price 75 cents. 

BIBLE STORIES, in Bible Language. In preparing this 
volume for his youthful readers, the editor has selected 
stories from different parts of the Bible, throwing aside 
all passages unconnected with the theme, but, in his ex- 
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tracts, retaining the original wording. The idea is a 
new one, and will, doubtless, be met with favor. The 
book appears in beautiful holiday garb. Price $1 00. 

THE PATH WHICH LED A PROTESTANT LAWYER 
TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Peter H. Burnett. 
Those who take pleasure in controversial and religious 
works will find this volume an acceptable one, as it 
enters deeply into its subject, sparing neither labor nor 
space. It is a large octavo, of more than seven hundred 
pages, and of finely executed typography. Price $2 50. 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. James White, author of a “History of France.” 
With a copious Index. From the second Edinburgh 
edition. This is reprinted, without abridgment, from 
the second Edinburgh edition, and, having met with 
much favor in Great Britain, will, doubtless, succeed 
equally well in this country. It is a concise history of 
the principal persons and events from the first days of 
the Christian era up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Price $1 52. 

THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION; or, the Preservation of Favored Races in 
the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, M. A., Fellow 
of the Royal, Geological, Linnsean, etc. Societies, author 
of “ Journal of Researches during H. M. S. Beagle’s 
Voyage round the World.’’ The student of natural his¬ 
tory will find a thousand matters of interest in the pages 
of this volume. Price $1 25. 

MARY STAUNTON; or, the Pupils of Marvel Hall. 
By the author of “Portraits of my Married Friends.” 
This is a well written book, depicting, in a lively and 
graphic style, the evils of some of the fashionable board¬ 
ing-schools. We hope that in some respects it presents 
* 

an exaggerated picture. The story is interesting, the 
change in the character of the heroine is well described, 
and the moral is unexceptionable. No doubt the work 
will do good, for that there are many things to correct 
in some establishments of that kind is certain, and any¬ 
thing that will make parents more careful to whom they 
intrust the temporal and eternal welfare of their children 
will confer upon society an inestimable benefit. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE IN BEHALF OF 
THEIR RIGHTS AS AUTHORIZED INTERPRETERS 
OF THE BIBLE. By Catherine E. Beecher, author of 
“Common Sense applied to Religion,” “Domestic Eco¬ 
nomy,” “Letters to the People on Health and Happi¬ 
ness,” etc. This book addresses itself to independent 
thinkers on religious subjects, and will everywhere 
find readers. Price $1 00. 

LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Walter Thorn- 
bury, author of “Every Man his own Trumpeter,” 
“ Art and Nature,” “ Songs of the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads,” etc. Illustrated. A lively written book, well 
adapted to excite our interest in that almost forgotten 
country of poetry and romance. Price $1 00. 

From E; D. Long & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE LEISURE MOMENTS OF MISS MARTHA HAINES 
BUTT, A. M. There is merit as well as piquancy in these 
sketches, which will win them many admirers. The 
writer evidently possesses real talent, and may make 
her mark in the world. The volume before us would be 
rendered less liable to censure if it opened with some 
one of the brief and racy articles or quiet tales which it 
•ontains, instead of the long and insipid Italian love 
VOL. LX.— 32 


story, which, as far as our examination will permit ns 
to judge, is the poorest of the whole collection. Price 
$1 25. 

ALMOST A HEROINE: A Romance. By the author 
of “Charles Auchester,” “Counterparts,” etc. etc. A 
capital romance, sparkling with fresh thought, fancy, 
and sentiment. There is an originality in its plot, cha¬ 
racters, and incidents, and a purity in its style which 
entitle it to be classed not as a “sensation” book, but 
among the standard light literature of the times. Price 
50 cts. 

FLORENCE DE LACY; or, Quicksands and Whirl¬ 
pools. A Tale of Youth’s Temptations. By Percy B. 
St. John. Price 50 cts. 

VIOLET DAVENANT: A Romance. By Bayle St. 
John, Esq., author of “Maritemo,” “Purple Tints of 
Paris,” etc. Price 25 cts. 

FANNY. From the French of Ernest Feydeau. Pre¬ 
face by Jules Janin. Price 50 cts. 

THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By Lady Cavendish, 
author of “Lisa; or, the Mesmerist’s Victim,” “The 
Divorce,” etc. This is designated as a “ sensation novel,” 
and, perhaps, possesses the characteristics of one suffi¬ 
ciently to enlist the interest of the reader. Price 50 cents. 

LISA; or, The Mesmerist's Victim. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “The Woman of the World,” 
“The Divorce,” “The Fallen Star,” etc. A sequel to 
“The Woman of the World.” Price 50 cts. 

From Robert M. DeWitt, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE FEMALE SKEPTIC; or, Faith Triumphant. This 
is a novel well-conceived in plot, beautiful in delinea¬ 
tion. and high-toned in character, which will receive 
the approbation of its reader. Price $1 25. 

From Rudd & Carleton, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

THE GREAT TRIBULATION; or, Things coming on 
the Earth. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D., F. R. S. E., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Covent Garden. Second Series. A collection of lectures 
upon the prophetic portions of the Bible. Price $1 00. 

From Samuel French, New York, through Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. A 
Drama, adapted from the French of Ostave Feuillet, by 
Pierrepont Edwards and Lester Wallack. Price 12 cents. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE GOSPEL IN BURMAH ; The Story of its Intro¬ 
duction and Marvellous Progress among the Burmese and 
Karens. By Mrs. Macleod Wylie. This book comes to 
us too late for examination. But this can make slight 
difference, for its title is sufficient to commend it to all 
who take the least interest in foreign missions. Price 
$1 25. 

From Carter & Brothers, Boston :— 

THE MISSING LINK; or, Bible Women in the Homes 
of the London Poor. By S. N. R., author of “The Book 
and its Story.” We have here an account of the great 
good that can be accomplished by sending to the most 
degraded of the poor suitable persons of their own class 
to carry them the Bible and converse with them. These 
Bible-women, as they are called, knowing, from expe¬ 
rience, the troubles of those among whom they labor, 
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are able, from their true sympathy, to act powerfully 
upon those who would shrink from contact with per¬ 
sons in higher positions. This work is one of. great 
interest. 

THE HART AND THE WATER-BROOKS: A Practical 
Exposition of the Forty-Second Psalm. By the Rev. 
John R. Macduff, D. D., author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,” “Words of Jesus,” etc. Any one familiar 
with the thoughtful and tender style of this writer, so 
deeply imbued with the loving, unworldly spirit of his 
Divine Master, will welcome another work from his pen. 
This is of the same stamp as his other writings, and 
shows not only human sympathy and tenderness, but 
research and long and thoughtful consideration of the 
subject. He writes as though he loved to dwell on 
heavenly themes. 

From Munroe k Co., Boston:— 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL: A Series of Readings and 
Discourses thereon. A new Series. In two volumes. 
Reprinted from the English edition. The first series of 
these remarkable books had a wide circulation among 
us. This series may not awaken so much interest, be¬ 
cause the novelty of the writer’s peculiar style of thought 
and reasoning will not be so keenly appreciated. Never¬ 
theless, these “Readings” have the charm of genius 
that makes new thoughts out of old materials, stirring 
the mind and rousing the feelings to many questions 
that are morally of great importance, and yet seldom 
attended to in this busy, material age. “Friends in 
Council” are most valuable fireside friends, and this 
edition is very neatly got up. 

A FAMILIAR COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. For the 
School and Family. By A. M. Hillside. This little 
work seems admirably adapted to its object. It is a 
simple and familiar exposition of the science of geology, 
around which, of late years, so much interest has been 
thrown by new discoveries. As a school-book, we are 
sure it will be found very useful. The clearness of the 
explanations adapts it well to the capacities of the young. 

RELIGIOUS AND MORAL SENTENCES CULLED 
FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, compared with 
Sacred Passages drawn from Holy Writ. From the 
English edition. With an Introduction by Frederic D. 
Huntingdon, D. D. The title of this book explains very 
clearly what its purport is, and that it should be intro¬ 
duced to the American public by one of such well-known 
literary taste as Dr. Huntingdon is a sufficient guarantee 
that it is a work of much interest to the lovers of the 
Bible and of Shakspeare. It is, to say the least, an ex¬ 
tremely curious work. 

HOME DRAMAS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Compiled 
by Eliza Lee Follen. This is a collection of little plays 
admirably adapted for acting at home. They are unex¬ 
ceptionable in moral, the dialogue is animated and 
amusing, and the plots interesting. 

■ 

From Ticknor k Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

. A NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
By Captain M’Clintock, R. N., LL. D. With maps and 
illustrations. The voyage of the “Fox” has resulted 
not only in its primary object of obtaining traces of this 
unfortunate Arctic explorer, but, secondarily, in making 
many valuable discoveries. The captain of this vessel 
has given us his journal, penned without thought of 
publication in the midst of the perils of the northern 


seas, in which his adventures and discoveries are re¬ 
corded. Price $1 50. 

POEMS. By the author of “ A Life for a Life,” “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. These poems, the author tells 
us, first appearing anonymously at different times and 
in various publications, and having been frequently 
reprinted, both in England and America, are finally 
collected in book form, wherein-she has “revised and 
claimed her errant children.” Price 75 cents. 

POEMS. By Sydney Dobell. A neat little book, in 
blue and gold binding, about the merits of which we 
need add no words in comment. Price 75 cents. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, through Beck & 
Lawton, Philadelphia:— 

THE HOME CIRCLE: A Collection of Piano-Forte 
Music , consisting of the most favorite Marches, Waltzes, 
Polkas, Redowas, Schottisches, Gallops, Mazourkas, 
Quadrilles, Dances, etc. Being a Repository of Music 
for Parlor and Drawing-Room Recreations. Examina¬ 
tion proves this to be a most valuable collection of 
modern music arranged for the piano. Price $2 00. 

NEW METHOD FOR THE MELODEON, HARMONIUM, 
AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORGAN CLASS, 
selected mainly from ZundeVs Melodeon Instructor . To 
which are added a Collection of the most popular Songs 
of the Day, and a Variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 
The style of instruction adopted in this book is thorough 
and complete, and the scholar cannot follow the course 
laid down for him without finding himself, at the close, 
far advanced, not only in playing the melodeon and 
instruments of its class, but the piano as well. Ex¬ 
amination justifies us in recommending it highly. 

From Crosby, Nichols, k Co., Boston, through Peter¬ 
son k Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN ALMANAC, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the Year 1860. This is invaluable as a 
book of reference for persons of all occupations and 
classes. It contains astronomical and meteorological 
tables, statistical, geographical, commercial, legal, and 
various other information. Price $1 00. 

From Follet, Foster, k Co., Columbus, Ohio, through 
S. Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS OF TWO FRIENDS. The beautiful, yet at the 
same time modest, outside of this little volume will, we 
hope, induce many to look into it—not so much, per¬ 
haps, for the sake of its authors as for the gratification 
which we feel assured those who open it will receive. 
There is a freshness of fancy, and an originality of ex¬ 
pression about the few poems that it contains which are 
very rare, common as the art of writing attractive poetry 
has now got to be. The authors are among our youngest 
poets, though neither of them is unknown to fame. From 
notices we have elsewhere seen, we learn that the “Two 
Friends” are both connected with the press—one of them, 
Mr. J. J. Piatt, being the editor of the Mac-a - Cheek Press ; 
and the other, Mr. Wm. D. Howells, the local editor of 
the Ohio State Journal. Price 75 cents. 

From Gould k Lincoln, Boston:— 

CHRIST IN HISTORY. By Robert Turnbull, D. D., 
author of “Genius of Scotland,” “Pulpit Orators of 
France and Switzerland,” “ Life Pictures from a Pastor’s 
Note-Book,” etc. New and revised edition. To those 
who have read the previous works of Dr. Turnbull no 
commendation of this book will be necessary ; and to all 
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Christians this last production of a deep thinker and true 
believer in Christ Jesus will be welcome. Its title defines 
the subject and purpose—to awaken thought and kindle 
faith. We hope it will be widely circulated in our 
land. True Christianity is the knowledge, is the only 
safeguard for our country. 



We did not intend to say a word about our plates this 
month, but we cannot help calling attention to our steel 
plate of “ Spring” as one of unmistakable beauty. We 
have done ; and let the others speak for themselves. 

i 

“The Health Department of Godey is of great value.” 

» 

So says the Tipton Advertiser , and the Lecompton Demo¬ 
crat says: “ The Health Department is conducted by an 
able physician, and cannot fail to be of use to the reader. ” 

“Grandmother, Mother, and Daughter.” — This 
plate in front gives a very good idea of the dress of the 
three generations. They are actual copies of dresses 
worn during the three eras. How strange the old fash¬ 
ions look, and how droll will the present fashions look 
to our grandchildren1 

A young lady, recently graduated from one of the best 
schools in the State, would like a situation as teacher in 
some of the Southern States. Good references can be 
given if required. For further particulars, address L., 
Box Ho. 19, Wyoming, N. Y. 


Hair Dye in Four Different Colors. —The most per¬ 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 


Fun at Home. —Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home, 
good people! Don’t shut up your house lest the sun 
should fade your carpets ; and your hearts lest a hearty 
laugh shake down some of the musty old cobwebs there ! 
If you want to ruin your sons, let them think that all 
mirth and social enjoyment must be left on the threshold 
without, when they come home at night. When once a 
home is regarded as only a place to eat, drink, and sleep 
in, the work is begun that ends in gambling houses and 
reckless degradation. Young people must have fun and 
relaxation somewhere; if they do not find it at their 
own hearthstones, it will be sought in other and perhaps 
less profitable places. Therefore let the fire burn brightly 
at night, and make the homestead delightful with all 
those little arts that parents so perfectly understand. 
Don’t repress the buoyant spirits of your children ; half 
an hour of merriment round the lamp and fire-light of 
a home blots out the remembrance of many a care and 
annoyance during the day, and the best safegaurd they 
can take with them into the world, is the unseen influ¬ 
ence of a bright little domestic sanctum. 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents,.and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’S Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 

\ 

Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4515 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

Parables of our Lord. J. B. Lippineott & Co., pub¬ 
lishers. A book for all seasons—a splendid birthday pre¬ 
sent. In point of beauty of engravings, typographical 
work, and splendid paper, this work far surpasses any¬ 
thing yet published in this country. The letter-press is in 
German text, in large type; the paper is of the very finest 
quality ; the engravings are superb, and done in the high¬ 
est style of the art; the binding is antique; while the 
subject matter—the parables of Jesus Christ—is something 
that renders the work of value imperishable. The subjects 
of the engravings are “The Ten Virgins,” “Dives and 
Lazarus,” “The Faithful Servant,” “The Prodigal Son,” 
“The Merciless Servant,” “The Lord of the Vineyard,” 
“The Sheep and the Goats,” “The Wicked Husbandmen,” 
“The Good Samaritan,” and “The Good Shepherd.” It 
is exceedingly gratifying to have those wonderful lessons 
of divine love and wisdom which are contained in the 
parables of our Lord presented to us in such clear and 
handsome typography, and illuminated with embellish¬ 
ments conceived and exposed in so high a style of art. 
The binding, moreover, is of the richest and most elabo¬ 
rate kind, and the whole work, considered in every respect, 
is eminently creditable to the enterprising publishers. As 
a present for any season, it is invaluable. 

“Amelia; or, A Young Lady’s Vicissitudes.” —We 
have sold out the small edition we had on hand. We 
possibly may issue another at some future day. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

We shall continue our list of plants suited for the 
flower-garden, in the present number, with a brief de¬ 
scription of a few of the most desirable Bulbous Boots 
for Spring Planting. Prominent among these are the 
Gladiolus family. The several sections of this tribe, in 
their hardy and half-hardy divisions, constitute one of 
the finest features of the flower-garden during the late 
summer and autumn months. Their neat, erect, grace¬ 
ful style of growth and adaptation to common soils and 
mixtures render them fitted to impart a very gorgeous 
and telling effect to gardens on the most limited or ex¬ 
tensive scale; and they are, moreover, specially suited 
for pot culture. They thrive in all ordinary garden 
loamy soils of an open, sandy quality, and may, in 
barren soils, be much improved in growth by the addi¬ 
tion of leaf-mould and well-decomposed manure. The 
bulbs should be placed at the depth of from four to six 
inches, each being surrounded with pure sand before 
being finally covered with soil. In October or Novem¬ 
ber, when the stems show symptoms of decay, the roots 
shonld be taken up and thoroughly dried either by ex¬ 
posure to sunlight or the air ; then, after cutting off the 
flower-stems, they should be stowed away in a cool room 
or cellar, and preserved from frost, until the following 
April or May, which is the usual period for planting. 
The best soil for pot-culture is made up of equal parts 
of turfy loam, peat, and leaf-mould, well incorporated 
with one-fourth part of the whole of sand. 

The varieties of the Gandavensis section are the most 
vigorous and effective in the genus. Their robust, erect 
growth, sword-shaped leaves, and magnificent flower- 
scapes, rising from three to five feet in height, and termi¬ 
nating in long, dense racemes of large, spreading blos¬ 
soms, each from two and a half to four inches in diameter, 
altogether impart to them a peculiar grandeur, as they 
rise above plants of lower stature, or throw out their 
brilliant colors in contrast to masses of evergreens. 

The annexed list embraces the most select varieties of 
this section:— 

Adonis ; light rosy salmon, carmine margins. 

Aristote ; salmon rose, striped with red. 

Aglad ; bright shaded salmon, feathered with carmine. 

Amabilis ; bright scarlet, fine raceme. 

Couranti fulgens ; very rich, dark crimson. 

Don Juan; rich shaded carmine scarlet, purple crim¬ 
son streak. 

Egerie ; elegant light salmon, stained with carmine. 

Eugenie ; large blush and rosy pink. 

Fanny Rouget ; bright rose-tinted carmine. 

Helene ; blush ground, streaked with pink. 

Mons. Blouet; salmon, fine. 

Madam Couder ; fine, close racemes of reddish carmine. 

The above at 25 cents each, or $2 50 for the twelve. 

Calendulaceus; brilliant nankin. 

Imperatrice ; fine blush salmon, extra flowerscape. 

Osiris ; violet purple, striped with white. 

Penelope ; salmon tint with rose-flake. 

Rebecca ; purplish rose. 

Sulfureus; sulphur-color. 

The above 50 cents each, or $2 50 for the six. 

The following varieties are also desirable:— 

Gladiolus gandavensis (the type of the above); bril¬ 
liant scarlet and yellow. 15 cents each ; $1 50 per dozen. 

Gladiolns floribundis; blush white and pink, crimson 
feather, 20 cents each ; $2 00 per dozen. 

Gladiolus cardinalis; scarlet and white feather. 20 
cents each. 


Gladiolus byzantinus ; crimson purple. 10 cents each. 

Gladiolus ramosus; beautiful rose, white, and car¬ 
mine. 25 cents each. 

Gladiolus ramosus, Queen Victoria ; scarlet and white. 
30 cents each. 

The ramosus varieties are especially recommended for 
pot-culture, being also winter blooming. 

We will conclude our list with a few other favorite 
bulbs for summer blooming, viz.: The Double Tuh&'ose, 
with its pure white and highly odoriferous blossoms, 
blooming in September, which are sold at 10 cents each, 
or $1 00 per dozen ; the TigridUi , or Tiger-flower ; and 
the rich scarlet-flowered Amaryllis formosissima , or 
Jacobea Lily—all of w r hich should find a place in every 
garden. 

Flower-Seeds by Mail. —We are sending out twenty 
choice varieties, prepaid (our own_selection), for $1 00. 
The assortment embraces the freest bloomers, giving a 
succession of flowers from June to November. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist , 

327 Chestnut Street , Philadelphia . 


* TO TIIE LADY’S BOOK. 

Welcome, old friend ! thou lingerest in youth and beauty 
yet, 

Although long years have passed since we together met. 

Though age cast changes o’er us all, as on through life 
we stray, 

Thou livest still in youth and bloom—time brings thee 
no decay. 

Thy cheering voice is still as glad, when friends are 
waxing cold, 

And thy life seemeth to grow young, as every year 
grows old. 

Full j oyous is thy summer life, marred by no slow decay, 

And kindly voices echo round in many a merry lay, 

Clothing thy form in flowery robes ; and many a flash¬ 
ing gem 

Lies gleaming on thy placid brow, that the tide of time 
shall stem. 

Thou hast beguiled me of the gloom of many a weary 
hour, 

While Genius, in adorning thee, throws out a magic 
power; 

And many a graceful pen is thine, that casts its witch¬ 
ing spell 

Upon these spotless pages, where the eye long loves to 
dwell, 

Strewing soft strains in thrilling tones, that musically 
ring, 

Fraught with the richest buds and blooms of the Uto¬ 
pian spring. 

And Virtue’s truest counsels in purity reign here, 

Untrammelled in their influence, unsullied by a tear 

May thy life, old friend, be ever thus for long, long years 
to come, 

And give thy counsels place and power in many a heart 
and home. S. L. P. 


Alfred B. Taylor, Perfumer, corner of Walnut and 
Ninth Streets, Philadelphia. We can recommend this 
manufacturer’s perfumery as of the very best quality. 
His Dentifrice is of the finest quality. We are rather 
particular about this article. Taylor’s Oriolote, for those 
wTio use tobacco—and even among our readers there may 
be some—is invaluable for removing the odor of the 
weed, whether from the mouths of smokers or chewers ; 
it is also invaluable for hardening the gums. 
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TABLEAUX VIVANTS. 

Tableaux Vivants, or, in plain English, Tableaux, 
are now all the rage. We give another illustration of 
how the characters are to stand. It is called 

THE BURGLARY. 

Unlike the last, this scene owes its charm chiefly to 
the picturesqueness of its effects. The scene is a cham¬ 
ber, with a bed, right, in which a man is sleeping. An¬ 
other, roughly dressed and closely muffled up, with a 
hat slouched over his eyes, stands over the sleeper, with 
a knife raised above him. The robber should be “made 
up” in the most repulsive manner possible—his face 


slightly smutted with burnt cork, a black patch over 
one eye, a red handkerchief loosely knotted about his 
neck, and his whole appearance that of a scoundrel of 
the. lowest class. 

In the centre, another burglar is kneeling on one knee 
in front of a trunk, taking from it a variety of articles, 
some of which are scattered about him. Among these, 
some pieces of plate, jewelry, and ornaments of porce¬ 
lain or metal, with some blue, green, crimson, or other 
gay stuffs, will give brilliancy to the scene, and should 
be illuminated by a dark lantern in the hand of the bur¬ 
glar who is examining them. A centre-bit, chisel, and 
pistols should lie near him, and he should be made up 
similarly to the first. The chamber should contain a 




1. Bed, with man asleep. 

2. Burglar with knife. 

3. Trunk, with articles scattered 

about. 

4. Burglar with lantern. 


bureau, dressing-case, etc.; and a looking-glass may be 
so placed at back of stage as to reflect one of the burglars 
with good effect. 

The light on the stage should be very dim, and unless 
the stage be very large, that of the lantern will be suffi¬ 
cient. ’ The burglar at the bed should shade the sleeper, 
and be only in a half-light himself. The one at the chest 
should have his face in full light, and great care should 
be taken in making him up. For low or villainous cha¬ 
racters, an additional ghastliness may be produced by 
showing no white of shirt or collar, having simply a 
black or colored handkerchief around the throat. A 
black cloth tied around the head, and under the chin, 
gives a peculiarly horrible effect. 

Of course, the sleeper’s clothing should be hung upon 
a chair near the bed, and other appointments arranged 
afoout the stage to give an air of naturalness. 

A single thickness of gauze in front of the scene will 
add to its gloomy air. 

We have copied the above by the permission of the 
publishers, Messrs. Dick & Fitzgerald, and we recom¬ 
mend the book from which we have taken it to the 
attention of everybody. It is entitled “The Sociable; 
or, 1001 Home Amusements.” It is worth double the 
price that is asked for it, and that is only $1. To fami¬ 
lies disposed to get up tableaux, charades, etc., or to 
schools, it would be invaluable. 


Boardman, Gray, & Co., furnish circulars on applica¬ 
tion, giving full particulars. Address them at Albany, 
New York. 

QuEER.~We are asked the question—luckily the cor¬ 
respondent sent the answer with it, or we never should 
have guessed it—Why is the Lady’s Book like a tooth 
brush ? 

Because every one should have one of her own, and 
not borrow her neighbor’s. 


A Valuable Book for Ladtfs—Art Recreations. —A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers, 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

At it Again. —“ In another column may be found the 
prospectus of this veteran among the monthlies. Thirty 
years of uninterrupted success is the best possible proof 
of its popularity and that of its indefatigable publisher, 
Mr. Godey, who, though an old bachelor, has the rare 
faculty of knowing just what the ladies want for a maga¬ 
zine, and the pecuniary means and the disposition to 
make the Lady’s Book equal to all demands upon it.” 

This is from the New England Former. What pos 
sesses the folks to think us an old bachelor? 
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Haying a special love for our young readers—espe¬ 
cially the female portion of them—we have provided 
something for their amusement and instruction ; and, to 
show them how we like them, we give them a sea.t in 
our own “ Arm Chair.” Let us say a word to mothers, 
also: The same patterns enlarged will answer just as 
well for children of a larger growth than dolls:— 

HOW TO DRESS A DOLL. 

This is not only pleasant employment, hut it is ex¬ 
tremely useful; to he able to make your own doll’s 
clothes, you will acquire the knowledge of making your 
own dresses when you are older. Eve^y little girl is 
fond of dolls, and to dress one neatly requires some ex¬ 
perience. Young ladies too often depend upon others to 
make their doll’s clothes; hut with the practical illus¬ 
trations we propose giving for making each article of 
dress separately, we trust all our young friends will he 
•enabled to make their own things. Sewing is particu¬ 
larly a lady’s accomplishment, and it cannot he too early 
practised or encouraged. Cutting out requires more art 
and skill, hut in making doll’s clothes experience may 
he gained, and a little practice will soon enable any one 
to make them neatly and properly; so that you will 
thus gratify your own taste, and afford amusement to 
your juvenile companions and friends. 

Chemise (Fig. 1). —Take a piece of fine white calico, 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



doll; double it once, then fold it in half again, and cut it 
out to the shape of Fig. 2; when opeaed out, you will 
find the two sides both alike, making the b&ck and front. 
Put the four seams together, and tack them on both sides, 
run them a little way from the edge, fell these down 
very neatly, and hem the bottom round. Before you. 
commence it, take a piece of card the width you require 
the hem, and cut it to the size, tack it along, and after¬ 
wards hem it down; then run the tops of the sleeves 
together a little way from the end of tho calico, separate 
theso, and fold them down as if you were going to hem 
them, keeping it even, turn the chemise to the right side, 
and also turn down the sleeves and back-stitch them; • 
do the same to each side of the small seams at the top of 
the sleeves. You will require a band to put the chemise 
on to, and, for that, get a strip of calico ; this must not 
be too wide; measure it round the shoulders of your 
doll, and cut it to the required length, lay it flat upon 
the tablo, and turn it over at the dotted line (Fig. 3), 
back-stitch it a short distance from the dotted line ; then 
take the chemise and cut the front a little way down, so 


as you can put it on to the doll without tearing it; make 
a narrow hem on the right side, and afterwards do the 

Fig. 3 

i..i 

same with the left, only making it about as wide again ; 
double the broad one over the narrow, and stitch it just 
at the end of where you have hemmed it, then take a long 
needle and thread and gather the top round, beginning 
at the small opening in front; when you have come to 
the other side, pull the thread out of your needle and 
measure the width of the band on the chemise; when 
you have got it, pin it to keep it in its proper place, 
twine the thread you have left round the pin ; then take 
the band on the right side which is stitched, and lay it 
down on the same side of the chemise, and stitch it there; 
when done, turn the band up and hem it down on the 
other side. Sew a small linen button on the end of the 
band, and, at the top of the narrow hem on the opposite 
side, make a small buttonhole. This completes the plain 
work of the chemise, but, to make it more finished, you 
can trim it with a narrow piece of embroidery, sewing it 
all round the neck and sleeves, as Fig. 1. 

Stays (Fig, 1). —Take a piece of jean, double it once, 


Fig. 1. 



and cut out the pattern (Fig. 2), which is the front, and 

for the backs fold another piece, and cut it out as Fig. 3. 

Fold another piece for the 

gussets, and cut them out 

as Fig, 4. Then take the 

front, open it out, and 

back-stitch in the sides, 

as in dotted lines (Fig. 2). 

Stitch it twice down the 

middle of the front, as in 

Fig. 1, leaving a small 

space between each ; then 

take one of the backs, and 

backstitch it to one of the 

sides of Fig. 2 down as far as it is cut off for the gusset, 

and do the same on the other side. Stitch in the gussets 

(Fig. 4); take a piece of stay-binding, first separating 

the seams, and sew it over them, doing the same with 

the gussets; then bind all round the stays with the 

same material. For the shoulder-straps, take a piece of 

„ binding, and form it to the shape of Fig. o, 
Fi 0 ". 5, 

and sew each of the ends on to Figs. 2 and 
3. Back-stitch a little way from each end of 
^ the backs, as the dotted line (Fig. 1). Make 
as many buttonholes as you require, taking care to keep 
them at equal distances, and between the stitching and 
the ends. To fix on buttons, place the two backs together, 
and put pins through the buttonholes, which will enable 
you to get them exactly in the proper places, and sew 
them on strongly—one in front (Fig. 1), also one above 
each gusset, for the petticoats and drawers to button on 
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to. Take a rattier broad piece of whalebone for the 
centre of the front, and put it in between the stitching ; 
then put a narrower piece of whalebone into both the 
seams in Fig. 2, between the jean and the binding. Sew 
another piece on the inside, just behind the buttonholes, 
and also behind the buttons; and put a small piece of 
bone np each of them, and tack them in at the ends of 
the stays. 

Drawers (Fig. 1). —Take a piece of calico, double it 
twice, and cut out the pattern (Fig. 2) ; then separate 



them, join np the seams of the legs separately, running 
and felling them up as far as the end of the slope, join 
the two fronts together, running and felling them about 
half way down, to where you left off sewing up the 
drawers; then turn them to the right side, get a piece 
of tape, and turn in the edges which are at the top of 
the back part of the legs; then sew over the tape and 
the part of the drawers which you have turned down, 
and hem it on the inside. Tack down a hem as wide as 
necessary, and, before doing so, measure it with a piece 
of card to get it the even distance ; also do the same be¬ 
tween the hem and the tuck, and again with the width 
of the hem above that; tack it, and run it, and so on 
for as many tucks as you require; then put the work 
which you wish to be added, and hem it down, and do 
the same with the other leg. For the band, take a plain 

4 

piece of calico, and measure it round the waist of your 
doll; make a buttonhole in the middle and one at each 
end, and sew it on to the drawers in the same way as 
already described for the chemise. 

Flannel Petticoat (Fig. 1).—Procure a piece of nice 


Fig. 1. 



fine flannel, and cut it to the shape of Fig. 2, and the size 
of your doll; then take the two ends, and run them to¬ 
gether nearly up to the top, but leaving a piece undone 
for the placket-hole ; herring-bone the seam down very 


neatly. Take a piece of flannel binding and hem it on 
to the wrong side all round, then turn a small piece over 
on the right side, hem that down also; slope it out a 
little in front as in the dotted lines, Fig. 2, and bind 
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round in the same manner the placket-hole. Now take 
a long thread in your needle, and begin at the middle of 


the flannel, gather it 
also on the other 


Fig. 3. 


r 


up, 

side, and make a band, 

Fig. 3, the same as you did for the drawers, only of a 
little coarser material. 


Bust op Patrick Henry. —Warner, Misky, & Merrill 
have issued from their celebrated gas-llxture establish¬ 
ment a bust of this celebrated patriot. The likeness is 
correct. Vouchers are given with every copy sold—one 
from P. M. Henry, the grandson of the deceased, and by 
Thomas U. Walters, the architect of the Capitol exten¬ 
sion at Washington. Mr. Henry says: “It was con¬ 
sidered a perfect likeness, and is looked upon as invalu 
able by his family and friends.” Every family should 
possess one of these busts. 


SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the nmgazine. If Arthurs, address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's , address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When you miss a number, write at once for it; don’t 
wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 
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Lady Office-holders. —An English paper gives the 
following item in relation to the ladies of the royal 
household of the Queen of England:— 

“The Mistress of the Robes is an office of great im¬ 
portance, and one of the best in the gift of a ministry. 
The duties distinguish the holder above all others; for 
instance, that of riding in the royal carriage on all State 
occasions, and robing the Queen at the ceremonials of 
importance, though tlie actual manipulation connected 
with the duties of Mistress of the Robes is usually per¬ 
formed by attendants on the person of the sovereign. 
Groom of the Stole was rather a curious office to attach 
to that of Mistress of the Robes, but, perhaps, requisite 
when a female was on the throne. The Stole is a narrow 
vest, formerly embroidered with roses, fleur-de-lis, and 
crowns, and lined with sarsenet. Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, held both of these offices in the reign of 
Queeft Anne, and so did the Duchess of Somerset. The 
salary was then £800, and is now £500 per annum. The 
Ladies of the Bedchamber—the duties are connected with 
all things appertaining to the royal sleeping and dress¬ 
ing apartments, of which they have the complete super¬ 
intendence and' control, as well also of the apparel of the 
Queen. The Bedchamber Women are seven in number, 
and their salaries and duties are similar to the Ladies of 
the Bedchamber. In the correspondence of Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, there are some singular illustrations 
of this office. Maids of Honor are of ancient date, and 
of considerable importance. They were always well 
paid and well cared for by royalty. The Chronicles of 
the reign of Henry VIII. give numerous examples of 
this fact. An order for the provision of one of the 
Ladies of Honor to Catharine is very minute; and, 
among other things, provides her with a gallon of ale 
for breakfast, and a chine of beef; a piece of beef and a 
gallon of beer for dinner; in the afternoon, a gallon of 
ale and a maniple of bread ; and for supper, a mess of 
porridge, a piece of mutton, and a gallon of ale; after 
supper, half a gallon of wine and bread. In 1775, the 
Ladies petitioned for an increase of salary instead of 
rations for supper, and were allowed £70 per annum. 
Their duties, in the present day, are to attend on the 
Queen, the turn of the eight ladies being according to 
an order drawn up each year. The salary is £300 per 
annum,” 


Hatr Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, witli a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 


almost say: “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent embroidery frame by Adams’s ex¬ 
press January 19th. 

Mrs. L. B. H.—Sent embroidery stamps by Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s express 19th. 

L. L. K.—Sent colored working cotton 19th. 

Mrs. M. A. Z.—Sent combination, cloak pattern 20th. 

H. W.—Sent lice paper 21st. 

Mrs. W. T. B.—Sent hair breastpin 21st. 

D. S. M.—Sent package by Adams’s express 21st. 

M. K. F.—Sent India-rubber cloth by Adams’s express 
24 th. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent shpwl uy Hamden’s express 25th. 

Mrs. M. M. J.—Sent set of furs by Hamden’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. E. K. A.—Sent boy’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 25th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent working cotton 26th. 

Mrs. C. M. J. C.—Sent pattern for night-dress 26th. 

Mrs. I. A. W.—Sent brown hair-dye by Howard’s ex¬ 
press 26th. 

L. B. W.—Sent cape pattern 27th 

E. A. W.—Sent Shetland wool 27th. 

Mrs. W. H.—Sent infant’s dress pattern 28th. 

Mrs. M. A. P.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 28th. 

M. S.—Sent black silk fringe 2Sth. 

M. S.—Sent materials for paper flowers 2Sth. 

Mrs. N. H.—Sent materials for paper flowers and curl 
clasps 23th. 

Miss N. C.—Sent waist pattern 30th, 

Mrs. T. L. F.—Sent patterns for infant’s dress, shirt, 
&c. 30th. 

Miss F. B.—Sent stamped collars 31st. 

Mrs. K. C, G.—Sent toile cere 31st. 

Mrs. L. M. K.—Sent patterns child’s clothes February 
1st. 

Mrs. C. H. S.—Sent light blue zephyr 1st. 

R. B. T.—Sent India-rubber gloves, hair nebs, &c. 1st. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s express 3d. 

E. M.—Sent hair ring 3d. 

Mrs. S. S. A.—Sent materials for cigar-case 3d. 

Miss N. S. W.— Sent Shetland wool and knitting- 
needles by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. S. H, M.—Sent hood pattern 4th. 

Mrs. D. K. J,—Sent infant’s shoes, stockings, patterns, 
&c. by Hamden’s express 6th. 

Mrs. S. H. P.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 6th. 

Mrs. S. G. P.—Sent hair bracelets and silver butler- 
knives 6th. 

Mrs. H. E. Van K.—Sent patterns inffint’s wardrobe 7th. 

I. A. Y.—Sent hair necklace and ear-rings 7th, 

Mrs. N. C.—Sent tournure corset, Zouave jacket pat¬ 
tern, &c. by Kinsley’s express 7th. 

W. H. C.—Sent dark brown hair-dye by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 7th. 

Mrs. D. W. L.—Sent hair fob-chain and Zouave jacket 
pattern 9th. 
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Mrs. M. C. G.—Sent pattern infant’s dress 9th. 

Mrs. A. W. H.—Sent infant’s skirt and patterns for 
iufant’s wardrobe 10th. 

Mrs. A. Gr. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Mrs. I. S. B.—Sent patterns for boy’s coat 13th. 

Mrs. L.—Sent patterns 13th. 

Mrs. W. A. J.—Sent orn6 ball, hair ring, &c. 13th. 
Mrs. R. H. G.—Sent patterns and undersleeves 14th. 
H. E. T.—Sent canvas and worsted 14th. 

M. G.—Sent steel rings 15th. 

Miss M. K.—Sent worsted and white cotton ±5tli. 

Mrs. M. J. C.—Sent fur Victorine loth. 

Miss C. C. L.—Sent two hair breastpins and two hair 
rings 17 th. 

Miss M. A. W.—Sent hair ring 17th. 


Cljcntisti'jj for i|t funng. 


Wesson XV.— (Concluded.) 

32S. Applying now to analytical practice the chemical 
qualities of gold, several modes of removing it from 
metallic alloys will present themselves. Thus, we have 
seen that nitric acid is capable of dissolving every metal 
except gold hitherto treated of. Hence, it should follow 
that gold might be isolated, or left behind, by acting on 
an alloy containing it with nitric acid. This mode of 
separation is, indeed, extensively followed, especially 
in the separation of gold from silver ; but, in order to 
insure its success, the golci must bear a proportion of 
not more than one-third or fourth to the other metals, 
otherwise it protects them from the action of nitric acid. 
The alloy, moreover, previously to being acted upon, 
must be reduced to the condition of a thin sheet. 

329. Supposing the alloy to be one of gold and silver, 
the most correct plan of separating them is to act unon 
them by means of aqua regia (320), which dissolves 
gold, as we have seen, and which, on account of its 
chlorine, changes the silver to the state of chloride, 
which, on being treated as described (143, 150), yields 
up its silver ; or from the amount of chloride the silver 
may be calculated. Hereafter, when we treat of furnace 
operations, other means of separating gold and silver 
from their associated metals in an alloy will be de¬ 
scribed. 

330. We have as yet omitted to investigate the chemical 
qualities of tin and antimony. Three important qualities 
of tin we have, however, mentioned incidentally, and 
two of antimony :— 

I. Tin dissolves in hydrochloric acid, forming either 
a protochloride or a perchloride of the metal. 

II. Protochloride of tin throws down gold (324) and 
mercury (207)—the latter under most circumstances— 
from solutions containing those metals. With gold the 
characteristic purple powder of Cassius results ; and, as 
this result is indicative of gold, so, conversely, is it also 
indicative of tin. 

III. Perchloride of tin is one of the four metals which 
yields with hydrosulphuric acid a yellow precipitate 
(2S3), and which for that reason might be mistaken by 
an incautious analyst for arsenic. 

331. The two important qualities of antimony inci¬ 
dentally mentioned are— 

I. It is also one of the four metals which yield a yel¬ 
lowish (orange) precipitate with hydrosulphuric acid, 
and which might, therefore, be mistaken for arsenic 
(2S3), 


II. It is one of the three metals which are capable of 
combining with hydrogen, and assuming the gaseous 
state (275). 

332. The quality now to be indicated is one participated 
alike by tin and antimony, but by no other metal. Pour 
upon fragments of these metals respectively, and observe 
the peculiar result. Solution does not take place, but 
violent action is set up, and a white powder results. 
Whenever, therefore, you are treating an unknown 
metallic alloy with nitric acid, and observe this effect, 
be assured you are dealing with tin or antimony . 

333. A very slight notice shall serve for bismuth. It 
dissolves perfectly well in strong nitric acid, and in this 
respect it is unlike tin or antimony, but immediately 
the solution is diluted with water a white precipitate is 
thrown down. By this means can bismuth be distin¬ 
guished and separated from every other metal. 


€nixt-€Mt 


HON. MRS. NORTON. 

There are many of our readers who have stores of 
happy memories connected with Mrs. Norton’s charming 
ballads, and who will be interested in a description of 
her, as she now appears—a pen-photograph, by a visitor 
to her own quiet, but elegant London home the past 
year. Her wrongs, her beauty, and her genius have 
inspired a personal enthusiasm in this country, that is 
not wholly lost, her songs making her name a house¬ 
hold word to many a happy mother, who read the 
Lady's Book, and sang “Love Not” and “Fairy Bells,” 
fifteen years ago. 

“Mrs. Norton had been so often and so minutely de¬ 
scribed to me by one of her most devoted friends, and 
her handsome face had been made so familiar by paint¬ 
ings and engravings, that I should have recognized her 
among a million,” says this fortunate tourist. “Her 
form is tall, full, and round, her complexion rich and 
roselike, her teeth white, her eye large, lustrous, and 
liquid, her hair dark and massive; and over all these 
plays a smile of most bewitching sweetness. Her con¬ 
versation is brilliant and lively, and her laugh is a gush 
of musical inspiration. ‘ Time writes no wrinkles on 
her lovely brow.’ At the dinner, Mr. William Stirling, 
M. P,, was the only other guest presented; but Mr. 
Hughes, the popular author of ‘The Scouring of the 
White Horse’ and ‘Tom Brown’s School-Days,’ who 
could not come in time for soup, dropped in in time for 
coffee. And then followed one of those charming Nodes 
Ambi'osiancz to be recalled in delicious dreams, but not 
for the columns of the newspaper. Mrs. Norton opened 
a casket of rare autographs, among them several ele¬ 
gantly-written notes and letters from Louis Napoleon 
and the Duke of Orleans ; but what she justly prized 
most highly was a curl of Byron’s hair. 

“It will be gratifying to the multitudinous admirers 
in America of the fair author of ‘Love Not,’ ‘We have 
been Friends Together,’ ‘The Dream,’ and many other 
popular poems and romances, to know that she is living 
comfortably and elegantly, not to say luxuriously, and 
surrounded by a devoted circle of friends in the highest 
ranks of society, who rejoice in the prospect of the rich, 
calm autumn now setting in, and succeeding the stormy 
spring and tempestuous summer that have darkened, 
yet deepened the life of this rare and radiant woman.” 
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A CHEERFUL BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

There is a charming paragraph by Leigh Hunt, on the 
charms of the breakfast-table, which suggests many 
practical hints to the goddess of the rite—the wife, or 
sister,.or daughter, who should preside not only oyer 
the tea-tray, but the dining-room. 

Everybody objects to beginning the day “ wrong end 
foremost’’—that is, crossly, irritated, before its business 
has commenced—yet in how many families this is regu¬ 
larly done, and all for the want of a little foresight, or, 
rather, oversight, from the mistress of the household. 
She has indulged herself in a five minutes’ nap, after 
the children were out of the way, she finds herself late 
when she does rise, hurries her toilet with an unbecom¬ 
ing haste, meets some remark on the subject from her 
lord and master with an irritable retort, and enters the 
breakfast-room with him, to find the children playing 
horse with the chairs, or the floor strewn with the ani¬ 
mals from a Noah’s ark and the population of a German 
village, and the crumb-cloth in that miserably turned-up 
condition that will alone give an air of untidiness to an 
otherwise cheerful room. The blind of the east window, 
which looks into the garden, is closed ; the opposite one, 
overlooking an alley and your neighbor’s carriage-house 
undergoing its morning cleansing, is wide open. The 
eggs get cold, for the glasses are forgotten ; and Jane is 
gone to the kitchen for hot milk, long enough to boil it. 
There was to have been a bit of broiled salmon as relish, 
but the morning “would be time enough,” which has 
proved a mischievous falsehood. Charles scolds the 
children, scouts the toast and eggs which will not melt 
the butter, pushes away his plate, but sits out the break¬ 
fast, to the sorrow of the children and his wife’s increas¬ 
ing irritability, until a collision ensues with regard to 
market-money and the last piece of roast beef! Exit 
Charles, with a threat of dining down-town in future, 
where he can get properly waited on. Exit wife, with 
sobs and pocket-handkerchief. 

The five minutes, which become fifteen, would have 
saved the original cause of irritation, given Madam time 
to repair the disorder of the children, to open the cheer¬ 
ful window, and close the less agreeable outlook, and 
oversee the neglects of waiter and cook; above all, to 
shake off the dull dregs of sleep, and win a bright 
morning face, as well as to find a fresh collar and 
undersleeves, as well as to air the morning paper. 

Breakfast is the foundation of the day’s enjoyment, 
and, oftentimes, its health. A hurried or improper 
breakfast often begets a whole day of dull pain or dis¬ 
comfort, especially to the husband going out to provide 
for the very comforts which are denied him. Tidy chil¬ 
dren, a light room, a neat wife, and a hot breakfast 
ought, on the contrary, to put any man on good terms 
with himself and the world for one day at least. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Our list of books for the little ones has suggested an 
inquiry for the names of those who have written pure 
and simple fiction, suited to school-girls, who ever crave 
this relaxation from study, and are apt to help them¬ 
selves to poison, if denied all sweets—girls from four¬ 
teen to eighteen, who need “ tales that cheer but not 
inebriate”—to appropriate the praises of the urn—the 
imagination and the heart. 

No one has outdone Miss Edgeworth, even in this age 
of making many books, for interest, value, and purity. 
Jane Austin is a name that may stand in worthy com¬ 
panionship. Grace Kenedy, with her fascinating “Dun- 


allan” and the other English “Grace,” Miss Aguilar. 
Grace Greenwood has,, we believe, no volumes of single 
fiction, but her letters from abroad supply another want 
with their fresh anecdote and description. Miss Sedge- 
wick’s “ Hope Leslie” and tales for the people recall the 
admirable good sense and sprightliness of Mary Howitt. 
Miss Bremer is suggested by her pleasant friend and 
translator. Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Muloch, and Miss Yonge, 
a trio unsurpassed on this side the water, and kindly, 
genial, yet dignified Miss Sewall, with her clear insight 
into duty and her deep experience of life. Miss McIntosh 
is ever excellent; Miss Warner delightful. The author 
of “Kathy Brande” has ten charming stories, and ouy 
own Marion Harland fills up a cherished corner in every 
young girl’s library. Mrs. Manners comes home to every 
aspiring young life with the valuable lessons of her 
“Autobiography of Girlhood;” and for the hush and 
stillness of the Sabbath, Maria Richards gives us the 
noble examples of her “Life in Israel” and “Life in 
Judea.” 

We might instance many more, and*may return to 
the subject again to do so, but this will suffice for a first 
instalment. 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—NO. 1. 

Arrangement of Flower Beds. —All flower gardens, 
to have a good effect, ought to be symmetrical—that is, 
they ought to have a centre, which shall appear decided 
and obvious at first sight, and sides ; and all the figures 
or compartments into which the garden is laid out ought 
to be, in some way or other, so connected with the 6en- 
tre as not to be separable from it without injuring the 
general effect of the garden. All the beds and borders 
ought to have one general character of form and outline 
—that is, either curved, straight, or composite lines ought 
to prevail. The size of the beds ought, also, never to 
differ to such an extent as to give the idea of large beds 
and small beds being mixed together, and the surface of 
the garden ought to be of the same character throughout, 
instead of being, as is frequently the case, curvilinear on 
one side of the centre, and flat or angular on the other. 
One side ought not to be planted with tall growing 
plants and the other with plants of low growth, nor one 
part with evergreens and the other part with annuals 
or bulbs. 

Flower-gardens which are intended to be ornamental 
all the year, ought to have a large proportion of ever¬ 
green herbaceous plants distributed regularly all over 
them, such as pinks, sweet-williams, thrift, and such 
like, intermixed with very low evergreen shrubs. 
Flower-gardens which are intended to be chiefly orna¬ 
mental in .spring, ought to be rich in bulbs and early 
flowering shrubs ; those that are intended to be chiefly 
ornamental in summer, should be rich in annuals, and 
those that are to be in perfection in autumn, in dahlias. 

When on a large scale, flower-gardens seldom look so 
well as when the spaces between the beds are of grass 
sods; but those on a small scale may have the spaces 
between the beds of gravel, and the beds edged with box. 
A flowering plant is thought by some to look better than 
box for the edgings to the beds; but no effect is ever 
produced without contrast, and as the box is always 
green and never flowers, it forms a striking and very 
pleasing contrast to beds of flowers in which the leaves 
are nearly hid by blossoms. Gravel walks with stone 
edgings, such as are frequently seen, do not form a good 
contrast, as the colors of the gravel and the stone are 
too near that of the dry soil of the beds. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

a • 

1. The poems are by the author of “John Halifax,” 
who lias never before appeared as a writer of verse. 

Ticknor, and not Harper, is the publisher. The gene¬ 
ral tone of the poems is subdued, thoughtful, and, at 
Unies, religious. We give one that may be considered 
characteristic:— 

A child’s smile. 

“ For I say unto you, that in Heaven their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in Hea¬ 
ven.” 

A child’s smile—nothing more ; 

Quiet, and soft, and grave, and seldom seen; 

Like summer lightning o’er 
Leaving the little face again serene. 

I think, boy well-beloved, 

Thine angel, who did grieve to see how far 

Thy childhood is removed 
From sports that dear to other children are, 

On this pale cheek has thrown 
The brightness of his countenance, and made 

A beauty like his own— 

That while we see it, we are half afraid, 

And marvel, will it stay ? 

Or, long ere manhood, will that angel fair, 

Departing some sad day, 

Steal the child-smile and leave the shadow, care ? 

Hay, fear not. As is given 
Unto this child the father watching o’er, 

His angel, up in Heaven, 

Beholds our Father’s face for evermore. 

And he will help him bear 
His burthen, as his father helps him now; 

So may he come to wear 
That happy child-smile on an old man’s brow. 

2. Easter Eggsto color them. —Procure some narrow 
colored ribbons, and, with them, bind the eggs com¬ 
pletely and tastefully round; then, after having pro¬ 
perly secured the ends of the ribbons to prevent their 
getting loose, boil the same for about ten minutes, and 
the object will be effected. If the eggs were afterwards 
varnished, it would add much to the beauty of their 
appearance. 

When intended for children of the family or well- 
known friends, it is the custom of many to paint pretty 
devices, names, or mottos upon the egg in water colors, 
before boiling. 

3. Government of Children. —It does not do to be al¬ 
ways too keen sighted, or to appear to be so to little fits 
of wilfulness. Perhaps there is a struggle in the child’s 
mind between the wish to be good and the temptation to 
be naughty. Have we never such struggles ourselves ? 
Would not a harsh word terminate the conflict in favor 
of wrong, while a smile, a look of kindly encouragement, 
will strengthen the feeble wish to do right ? If we have 
felt temptation ourselves, let us pity and aid the little 
creature; even as we are taught that our Saviour “in 
that he has suffered, being tempted” himself, “is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” 

4. Red and Black House Ants. —The only method we 
ourselves pursue, is to pour boiling water into every 
crack from which they make their appearance; if it is 
iu a tight closet, we have also thrown sulphur into a 
pan of coals, and placed it in the closet for five minutes 
or so. 



NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had. frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, comp]exion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

APRIL. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of apple green taffeta, shaded with black, 
a spray of leaves brocM in black, at regular intervals; 
corsage plain and high ; sleeve demi long, and of a nar¬ 
row pagoda shape, trimmed with flat bow^s of apple 
green ribbon, as are the skirt and corsage, in a continu¬ 
ous line. Bonnet of peach blossom crape, with a fall of 
blonde. Rich lace shawl, lined with black marcelline. 

Fig. 2 —Dress of summer poplin, with bars of mauve, 
or down stripes of black, crossing the white ground ; 
each breadth is separated by a ruche of mauve-colored 
ribbon, and bows of the same extend down the side 
breadths. Ceinture or waist ribbon of the same, with 
flowing ends, also shoulder knots. Black lace bonnet, 
with field flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of blue challais, solid color, trimmed 
with ruches of the same material. Leghorn garden hat. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of plain taffeta, in ten flounces ; 
each flounce bordered and headed by a plain row of black 
velvet. Drawn hat of white silk. 

Child ’ s dress of pink challais, with tablier front. Net 
for the hair, tied to the right with a knot of black velvet 
ribbon. 

DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 

(Bee engravings, pages 292, 293, 294.) 

SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 

Dress of Napoleon blue taffeta, shot with black; the 
skirt with five narrow flounces, reaching nearly to the 
knee. Pardessus of dark brown ladies’ cloth, with an 
oriental scroll pattern in a broad chain sontache or braid. 
Drawn silk bonnet, with a plume of maize leaves. 
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CARRIAGE-DRESS. 

The Agatha. —Dress of pale Pomona green taffetas ; 
the under skirt haying a horizontal trimming of black 
silk set on with a slight fulness; the upper skirt has a 
diagonal trimming to correspond ; corsage square, pa¬ 
goda sleeves, rather long and flowing. 

THE GO R ED ROBE. 

La Princesse. —This carriage or home-dress is another 
variation of the gored robe, the skirt coming in at the 
waist in broad, square plaits ; the stuff or material for 
this season of the year is a light reps cloth, of silk and 
worsted in narrow, horizontal stripes ; flat bows of silk, 
the prevailing color of the dress. Bonnet of Coburg 
straw, with a Clotilde veil. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR APRIL. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the well-known 
dry goods house, Messrs. Arnold and Constable, for an 
early view of the dress goods materials suited to this 
season of the year ; we make a note more especially of 
their styles of spring silks, so delicate, so varied, so 
fresh that it is almost impossible for a pen to describe 
them. 

Commencing with our old favorites, the India foulards 
—last year it was almost impossible to procure them at 
any price at the regular depots for dress goods. As you 
enter the retail silk department at Arnold’s, however, 
a group of their grave colors and neat cheques meet 
you at the outset. The cheques are in three sizes, the 
first not larger than a pin’s head, the last a quarter of 
an inch, perhaps, the second between the two ; in color, 
green, brown, drab, stone, blue. As we have often said, 
any lady will find the convenience of including one 
China silk in her summer wardrobe ; nothing can be 
neater or more serviceable for demi toilet, or, as we 
should say, for a home-dress. 

Of French foulards a large variety; the newest a de¬ 
cided chintz spray or bouquet on a dark chocolate, blue, 
brown, green, or black ground. The lozenge, polka dot 
in various sizes, in white, on a plain ground as usual. 

Cheques have not entirely gone out in the richer class 
of spring silks, but they are so rearranged and modified 
as to give a new effect. There is nothing more charm¬ 
ingly simple than the extremely fine lined cheques, in 
pale blue, for instance; the down stripes of white al¬ 
ternating with a blue and white line, and crossed hori¬ 
zontally by a line of deeper blue edged with a thread of 
black, which brings it out in strong relief. This same 
*tyle appears in all the leading colors, which are tour- 
quoise blue, apple green, a bright mauve, lilac mauve, 
peach -blossom, or extremely pale shade of rose des Alpes . 

A down stripe of alternate fine and broader cheques, 
giving a general effect of alternate plaid ribbons sewn 
together horizontally, in the same class, on a clear 
white ground, have a very fresh and springlike appear¬ 
ance. So also of the large variety of chinee silks, which 
will be, perhaps, the favorites of the season. We note 
«>ue for its exceeding delicacy. Imagine a ribbon a quar¬ 
ter of an inch in width, of the most exquisite shade of 
mauve, with a pearled edge of black, this alternated 
with a ribbon twice the width, white, striped with 
threads of mauve, and on this ribbon, at regular dis¬ 
tances, a delicate rosebud and foliage, chin ee, in its 
natural colors ; the whole breadth of silk thus appears 
to be composed of these alternate ribbons. Broader and 
more decided styles of chinee silks, in that bewildering 


softness and confusion of shades hopeless of words, 
are in abundance. You have only to recall the gorgeous 
richness in coloring of a velvet or Exminster carpet, 
shaded to the softness and silvery lightness of a summer 
cloud. To our fancy, there are no more elegant styles in 
this class than the fine gray cheques, or plaids—“pin’s 
point, ’ ’ they might be called, as to size—formed by threads 
of clear black and white: this is the ground. The figure 
is, perhaps, an oblong medallion chinee in pale rose des 
Alpes , but also crossed by the black lines; the larger 
spaces have a smaller irregular figure in the same 
shade. We note another, divided into broad horizontal 
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or down stripes by narrow lines of cerise-colored reps, 
the broad stripes having a silvery geometrical figure on 
the black and white lines. These last are decidedly the 
most novel, in color and general effect, in this class of 
goods, where we might prolong description infinitely. 
We must make mention of the solid colors, green, brown, 
blue, etc., of rich quality, having a small brocM figure 
of the same shade. There is nothing more ladylike for 
a spring street-dress. 

For receptions, or a carriage-dress, the loveliest of all 
Messrs. Arnold & Constable’s importations are rich silks, 
with gray grounds, and a small raised broche figure in 
the delicate prevailing spring tints—mauve, Sevres blue, 
rose des Alpes , Marguerite, Pomona green r etc. etc. We 
cannot even glance at the costly robes for evening-dress, 
bridal-dresses, etc., which are well worth a visit of in¬ 
spection for those who cannot aim at possession. 

In shawls, this house is also noted for variety and 
elegance. Horizontal stripes, alternating in color and 
style, also prevail in the better class of French and 
Paisley shawls. We mention a springlike French camel’s 
hair, with a plain white ground, the border a deep row 
of Oriental palms in grave colors, black predominating. 
Square shawls, in this same style, have a narrow border 
of smaller palms above the first and surrounding the 
centre. Stellas and printed cashmeres in large variety. 
Later in the season, we shall have occasion to note the 
summer scarfs, etc. in preparation, as also the exquisite 
robes in organdy and grenadine imported by Stewart. 

In making up, flat bows of silk or ribbon will be 
greatly used ; ceintures , or sashes, of ribbon or the silk, 
with an edging of passementerie or fringe, almost uni¬ 
versal. Tight sleeves will not be the style as the season 
advances ; it is impossible to make them effective in thin 
materials. The various kinds of trimming used, apart 
from ribbon and taffeta bows, are passementerie, includ¬ 
ing light galloons, with a fringed edge and knots or tufts 
of chenille, lace, network, plaits, or flat sontache. The 
bottoms of plain skirts are still sometimes surrounded 
by wide borders of passementerie or ribbon sewn on 
plain, sometimes of one width or of several nicely 
graduated. 

Skirts are made as full as ever, though the crinoline is 
smaller, perhaps, and the tonrnure is decidedly changed 
to a gradual, sloping flare from the waist to the hem, 
aided by the flat plaits on the hip. There is no sign of 
abandonment, notwithstanding the French bulletins. 
Flounces, of course, from five to ten, or even twelve ; if 
five, they are in a group, quite low down. Five flounces 
on the lower skirt are sometimes headed by a plain second 
skirt, falling to the top of the first. 

The shape of bonnets is quite decided. Thu front is 
long, round, advancing to the forehead, and very much 
thrown back at the ears. The curtain is rather narrow. 
In general, they are very much trimmed, great use being 
made of blonde and the vanou3 lighter laces. 
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STOMACHER AND EDGING OF CHILD’S DRESS. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EMBROIDERY. 




A FLOWER-POT SCREEN 

























































































































































































Attention. 



Declaration. 



Solemnization. 
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Altercation. 



Reconciliation. 
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MUSIC COMPOSED BY MISS J. B., TO WORDS BY AMELIA B. WELBY 
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THE AMALIA. 

From a design jurnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York. 

(See description , page 480.) 
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THE ASPASIA. 

From a design furnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house oj A. T. Stewart & Co., New York 

{See description, page 480.) 
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THE BEATRICE. 

Fi-om the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street , Philadelphia. 

(See description , page 480.) 
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THE CONSTANCE 

From the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

(See description, page 480.) 
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THE JULIET. 

From the establishment of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

(See description, page 480.) 
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THE CORDOVAN. 

[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume ] 

This garment is among the most beautiful of the class to which it belongs. The material is black taffeta, with a 
berth*, of black guipure lace, fringed. Three broad reversed plaits form the back of the skirt. The sleeves are pecu¬ 
liarly elegant, similar to the “Opera Cloak” we illustrated last winter. The style speaks for itself, only requinng 
the mention of the heavy braided cord and tassels at the back of the sleeves, and the lace rosettes, with ornamental 

•irops, which complete their passementerie. 
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BORDER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF, NEW STYLE. 

(See description , page 457.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE BAND. 
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BABY’S BIB, EMBROIDERED. 


TO BE ENLARGED. 
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PHILADELPHIA, MAY, 1860. 




TEA FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


MODES OF PACKING AND TRANSPORTATION OF 

THE TEA. 

The tea-farms in China are generally of small 
extent, no single one, probably, producing more 
than 600 chests of tea. What are called ‘ 4 chops, ’’ 
or parcels, are not made up by the small farmers, 
but by dealers, in the following manner: A tea- 
merchant, for instance, from Tsong-gan or Tsin- 
tsun, either goes himself or sends his agents to 
all the small towns, villages, and temples in 
the district, to purchase teas from the priests 
or growers. When the teas so purchased are 
taken to his house, they are mixed together, 
keeping those of different qualities as much as 
possible apart. By this means a chop of 
620 or 630 chests is made, and all the tea 
of this chop is of the same description or 
class. Sometimes, a chop is divided into 
two packings, consisting generally of 300 
chests each. If it were not managed in 
this way, there would be several kinds 
of tea in one chop. The large merchant, 
in whose hands it now is, has to refine it 
and pack it for the foreign market. When 
the chests are packed, the name of the 
chop is written upon each. Year after 
year, the same chops, or, rather, those 

having the same names, find their way 

* 

into the hands of the foreign merchant. 

Some, consequently, have a better repu¬ 
tation, and command a higher price than 
others. It does not follow, however, that 
the chop of this year, bought from the 
same man, and bearing the same name 
as a good one of last year, will be of equal 
quality ; for it is by no means unusual for the 
merchant who prepares and packs the tea to 
VOL. lx. —34 


leave his chests unmarked until they are bought 
by the man who takes them to the port of ex¬ 
portation. This man, knowing the chop names 
most in request, can probably find a good one 
to put upon his boxes ; at all events, he will 
take care not to put upon them a name which 
is not in good repute. 

A chop of tea having been purchased in the 
neighborhood of Woo-e-shan,. for instance, by 
one of these merchants, a number of coolies 
are engaged to carry the chests northward 
across the Bohea Mountains, on their way to 
Canton or Shanghae, the ports of exportation, 
by the way of Tsong-gan-hien and Hokow, or, 


rather, to the small town of Yuen-shan, a few 
miles from Hokow, to which it is sent by boat. 
If the tea is of a common kind, each coolie 

397 



MODE OF CARRYING COMMON TEA. 
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carries two chests slung over his shoulders on 
his favorite bamboo, as indicated in the above 
cut. Whenever he rests, either on the road or 
at an inn, the chests are set down upon the 
ground, which is often wet and dirty, and, con¬ 
sequently, they are liable to get soiled. The 
finest teas, however, to preserve them from in¬ 
jury, are never allowed to tough the ground 
while on their journey, but are carried on the 
shoulders of the coolies in the following man¬ 
ner : Two bamboos, each about seven feet long, 
have their ends lashed firmly to the chest, one 
on each side. The other ends are brought to¬ 
gether so as to form a triangle. By this means 
a man can carry the chest upon his shoulders, 
with his head between the bamboos, in the 
centre of the triangle. A small piece of wood 
is lashed under the chest, to give it an easy 
seat. The accompanying sketch will give a 



MODE OF CARRYING THE FINEST TEA. 


better idea of this curious mode of carrying 
tea than any description. When the coolie 
who bears his burden in this way wishes to 
rest, he places the ends of the bamboos upon 
the ground, and raises them to a perpendicular. 
The whole weight now rests upon the ground, 
and can be kept in this position without much 
exertion. This is very convenient in coming 
up the steep passes among the mountains, for 
in some of them the coolies can only proceed a 
few yards at a time without resting ; and if 
they had not a contrivance of this description, 
the load would have to be frequently put down 
on the ground. When stopping at inns or tea- 
shops for refreshments, the chests carried in 


this way are set up against the wall, and rest 
upon the ends of the bamboos. 

Hokowis a large and flourishing town situated 
on the banks of the River King-keang, abound¬ 
ing in tea-hongs, which are resoided to by mer¬ 
chants from all parts of China. Many of these 
men make their purchases here without going 
farther, while others cross the Roliea Mountains 
to Tsong-gan-hien. The teas, having arrived at 
Hokow, are put into large flat-bottomed boats, 
and proceed on their journey either to Canton, 
or Slianghae. If intended for the Canton mar¬ 
ket, they are conveyed down the' river, in a 
westerly direction, towards the Poyang Lake. 
They are conducted to the towns of Nan-cliang- 
foo and Kan-cliew-foo, and then suffer many 
transshipments on their way to the pass of Ta- 
moey-ling, in that part of the same chain of 
mountains which divides Kiang-see from Quang- 
tung. At this pass, the teas are again carried 
by porters, the journey requiring a day, when 
they are resliipped in large vessels, which con¬ 
vey them to Canton. The time occupied in the 
entire transport from the Bohea country to 
Canton is about six weeks or two months. 

DYEING GREEN TEAS. 

As many persons in this country, as well as 
in Europe, have a peculiar taste for “ colored’ ’ 
green teas, the following account of the color¬ 
ing process, given by Mr. Fortune, as practised 
in the Hwuy-cliow green-tea districts, upon 
those teas which are destined for the foreign 
markets, may not prove uninteresting to the 
American reader. It is extracted verbatim from 
Mr. Fortune’s note-book :— 

“The superintendent of the workmen man¬ 
aged the coloring part of the process himself. 
Having procured a portion of Prussian blue, he 
threw it into a porcelain bowl, not unlike a 
chemist’s mortar, and crushed it into a very 
fine powder. At the same time, a quantity of 
gypsum was produced and burned in the char¬ 
coal .fires which were then roasting the teas. 
The object of this was to soften it, in order that 
it might be readily pounded into a very fine 
powder, in the same manner as the Prussian 
blue had been. The gypsum, having been 
taken out of the fire after a certain time had 
elapsed, readily crumbled down and was re¬ 
duced to powder in the mortar. These two 
substances, having been thus prepared, were 
then mixed together in the proportion of four 
parts of gypsum to three parts of Prussian 
blue, and formed a light blue powder, which 
was then ready for use. This coloring matter 
was applied to the teas during the last process 
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of roasting. About five minutes before the tea 
is removed from the pans, the time being regu¬ 
lated by the burning of a joss-stick, the super¬ 
intendent took a small porcelain spoon, and 
with it he scattered a portion of the coloring 
matter over the leaves in each pan. The work¬ 
men then turned the leaves rapidly round with 
both hands, in order that the color might be 
equally diffused. During this part of the ope¬ 
ration, the hands of the workmen were quite 
blue. I could not help thinking that, if any 
green-tea drinkers had been present during the 
operation, their taste would have been cor¬ 
rected, and, I maybe allowed to add, improved. 
It seems perfectly ridiculous that a civilized 
people should prefer these dyed teas to those 
of a natural green. No wonder that the Chinese 
consider the natives of the West to be a race 
of ‘ barbarians. ’ 

One day, an English gentleman, in Shanghae, 
being in conversation with some Chinese from 
the green-tea country, asked them what reasons 
they had for dyeing the tea, and whether it 
would not be better without undergoing this 
process. They acknowledged that tea was much 
better when prepared without having any such 
ingredients mixed with it, and that they never 
drank dyed teas themselves ; but justly re¬ 
marked that, as foreigners seemed to prefer 
having a mixture of Prussian blue and gypsum 
with their tea, to make it look uniform and 
pretty, and as these ingredients were cheap 
enough, the Chinese had no objection to supply 
them, especially as such teas always fetched a 
higher price. 

I took some trouble to ascertain precisely 
the quantity of coloring matter used in the pro¬ 
cess of dyeing green teas, not certainly with 
the view of assisting others, either at home or 

abroad, in the art of coloring, but simply to 

* 

show green-tea drinkers in England, and more 
particularly in the United States of America, 
what quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum 
they imbibe in the course of one year. To Tour 
and a half pounds of tea were applied eight 
mace, two and a half candareens of coloring 
matter, or rather more than an ounce. In 
every hundred pounds of colored green tea 
consumed in England or America, the consumer 
actually drinks more than half a pound of 
Prussian blue and gypsum; and yet, tell the 
drinkers of this colored tea that the Chinese 
eat cats, dogs, and rats, and they will hold up 
their hands in amazement, and pity the poor 
Celestials. 

Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by 
the tea-manufacturers. One is the kind com¬ 


monly met with; the other I have seen only 
in the north of China. It is less heavy than 
common Prussian blue, of a bright, pale tint, 
and very beautiful. Turmeric-root is frequently 
employed in Canton, but I did not observe it 
in use in Hwuy-chow.” 

MODE OF SCENTING TEAS. 

“When the various consignments had been 
dispatched,’’ says Mr. Fortune, “I went up to 
Canton for a few days, before proceeding again 
to the north, in order, if possible, to get some 
reliable information as to the mode of scenting 
tea, which is only understood and practised at 
this port, with teas destined for the foreign 
markets. I had been making inquiries for 
some time past, both of foreigners and Chinese, 
about this curious process, carried on so ex¬ 
tensively at Canton ; but the answers and de¬ 
scriptions I received to my questions were so 
unsatisfactory that I gave up all hopes of un¬ 
derstanding the process until I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing and judging for myself. When 
I reached Canton, I was informed the whole 
process might be seen any day at that season 
in full operation in a tea factory on the island 
of Honan. Messrs. Walkinshaw and Thorburn, 
two gentlemen well acquainted with the various 
kinds of teas sent annually to Europe and 
America, consented to accompany me to this 
factory; and we took with us the Chinese 
merchant to whom the place belonged. I was 
thus placed in a most favorable condition for 
obtaining a correct knowledge of this most 
curious subject. When we entered the tea 
factory, a strange scene was presented to our 
view. The place was crowded with women and 
children, all busily engaged in picking the 
stalks and yellow or brown leaves out of the 
black tea. For this labor, each was paid at 
the rate of six cash a catty, and earned, on an 
average, about sixty cash a day, a sum equal 
to about threepence of our money. The scene 
altogether was not unlike that in the great 
G o vernment Cigar Manufactory at Manilla. Men 
were employed giving out the tea in its rough 
state, and in receiving it again when picked. 
With each portion of tea, a wooden ticket was 
also given, which ticket had to be returned 
along with the tea. In the northern tea coun¬ 
tries, the leaves are carefully weighed when 
they are given out and when they are brought 
back, in order to check peculation, which is 
not unfrequent. I did not observe this pre¬ 
caution taken at Canton. Besides the men 
who were thus employed, there were many 
others busily at work, passing the tea through 
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various sized sieves, in order to get out the 
caper, and to separate the various kinds. This 
was also done partly by a winnowing machine, 
similar in construction to that used by our 
farmers in England. Having taken a passing 
glance at all these objects on entering the 
building, I next directed my attention to the 
scenting process, which had been the main 
object of my visit, and which I shall now en¬ 
deavor to describe. 

In a corner of the building there lay a large 
heap of orange-flowers, which filled the air 
with the most delicious perfume. A man was 
engaged in sifting them, to get out the stamens 
and other smaller portions of the flower. This 
process was necessary in order that the flowers 
might be readily sifted out of the tea after the 
scenting had been accomplished. The orange- 
flowers being fully expanded, the large petals 
were easily separated from the stamens and 
smaller ones. In 100 parts, 70 per cent, were 
used and 30 thrown away. When the orange 
is used, its flowers must be fully expanded, in 
order to bring out the scent ; but flowers of 
jasmine may be used in the bud, as they will 
expand and emit their fragrance during the 
time they are mixed with the tea. When the 
flowers had been sifted over in the manner 
described, they were ready for use. In the 
mean time, the tea to be scented had been care¬ 
fully manipulated, and appeared perfectly dried 
and finished. At this stage of the process, it is 
worthy of observation that, while the tea was per¬ 
fectly dry , the orange-flowers were just as they had 
been gathered from the trees . Large quantities of 
the tea were now mixed up with the flowers, in 
the proportion of 40 pounds of flowers to 100 
pounds oi tea. This dry tea and the undried 
flowers were allowed to lie mixed together for 
the space of twenty-four hours. At the end of 
this time, the flowers were sifted out of the tea, 
and, by the repeated sifting and winnowing, 
the processes which the tea had afterwards to 
undergo, they were nearly all got rid of. Some¬ 
times a few stray ones are left in the tea, and 
may be detected even after it arrives in Eng¬ 
land. A small portion of tea adheres to the 
moist flowers when they are sifted out, and 
this is generally given away to the poor, who 
pick it out with the hand. 

The flowers, at this part of the process, had 
impregnated tlie tea-leaves with a large portion 
of their peculiar odor ; but they had also left 
behind them a certain portion of moisture, 
which it was necessary to expel; this was done 
by placing the tea once more over slow charcoal 
fires in baskets and sieves prepared for the pur¬ 


pose of drying. The scent communicated by 
the flowers is very slight for some time, but, 
like the fragrance peculiar to the tea-leaf itself, 
comes out after being packed for a week or two. 
Sometimes this scenting process is repeated 
when the odor is not considered sufficiently 
strong, and the head man in the factory in¬ 
formed me he sometimes scented twice with 
orange-flowers and once with the 4 Mo-le’ (Jas- 
minum Sambac). 

The flowers of various plants are used in 
scenting by the Chinese, some of which are 
considered better than others, and some can be 
had at seasons when others are not procurable. 
I considered it of some importance to the elu¬ 
cidation of this subject to find out not only the 
Chinese names of these various plants, but 
also, by examining the plants themselves, to be 
able to give each the name by which it is known 
to scientific men in all parts of the world. The 
following list was prepared with great care, and 
may be fully relied upon. The numbers pre¬ 
fixed express the relative value of each kind in 
the eyes of the Chinese, and the asterisks point 
out those which are mostly used for scenting 
teas for the foreign markets in the order in 
which they are valued ; thus the 4 Mo-le’ and 
the 4 Sieu-hing ! are considered the best, and so 
on:— 

1. Hose scented (Tsing moi-qui-hwa). 

1 or 2. Plum, double (Moi-hwa). 

2. * Jasminum Sambac (Mo-le-liwa) 

2 or 3.* Jasminum paniculatum (Sieu-liing-hwa) 

4. * Aglaia odorata (Lan-hwa or Yu-chu-lan). 

5. Olea fragrans (Kwei-hwa). 

6. * Orange (Chang-liwa). 

7. * Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-hwa). 

It has been frequently stated that the Chlo- 
ranthus is largely used. This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia odorata . 
The Chloranthus is called ‘Cliu-lan, J the Aglaia 
4 Lan 5 or 4 Yu-chu-lan. ’ 

The different flowers which I have just named 
are not all used in the same proportions ; thus, 
of orange-flowers there are 40 pounds to 100 
pounds of tea ; of Aglaia there are 100 pounds 
to 1000, and of Jasminum Sambac there are 50 
pounds to 100 pounds. The flowers of the 
Sieu : liing (Jasminum paniculatum) are gene¬ 
rally mixed with those of the Mo-le (Jasminum 
Sambac), in the proportion of 10 pounds of 
the former to 30 pounds of the latter ; and tlie 
40 pounds thus produced are sufficient for 100 
pounds of tea. The Kwei-hwa (Olea fragrans) 
is used chiefly in the northern districts as a 
scent for a rare and expensive kind of Hyson 
Pekoe—a tea which forms a most delicious and 
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refreshing beverage when taken d la Chinoise , 
without sugar and milk. The quantity of flow¬ 
ers used seemed to me to be very large ; and I 
made particular inquiries as to whether the teas 
that are scented were mixed up with large 
quantities of unscented kinds. The Chinese 
unhesitatingly affirmed that such was not the 
case; but, notwithstanding their assertions, I 

had some doubt on this point. 

* 

The length of time which teas thus scented 
retain the scent is most remarkable. It varies, 
however, with the different sorts. Thus, the 
Oiea fragrans tea will only keep well for one 
year ; at the end of two years, it has either be¬ 
come scentless or has a peculiar oily odor, which 
is disagreeable. Teas scented with orange-blos¬ 
soms and with those of the Mo-le will keep well 
for two or three years, and the Sieu-liing kinds 
for three or four years. The Aglaia retains the 
scent longer than any, and is said to preserve 
well for five or six years. The tea scented with 
the Sieu-hing is said to be most esteemed by 
foreigners, although it is put down as second 
or third rate by the Chinese. 

Scented teas for the foreign market are nearly 
all made in Canton, and are known to merchants 
by the names of Scented Orange Pekoe and 
Scented Caper. They are grown in and near 
a place called Tai-shan, in the Canton province. 
Mr. Walkinshaw informs me that other descrip¬ 
tions of tea, both black and green, have been 
scented for the English market, but have been 
found unsuitable. True Caper is to black tea 
what the kinds called Imperial and Gunpowder 
are to green. It assumes a round, shot-looking 
form during the process of manipulation, and 
it is easily separated from the other leaves by 
sifting or by the winnowing-machine. 

It is a common error to suppose that Imperial 
or Gunpowder amongst green teas, or Caper 
amongst black ones, is prepared by rolling each 
leaf singly by the hand. Such a method of 
manipulation would make them much more 
expensive than they are. One gathering of 
tea is said to yield,seventy per cent, of Orange 
Pekoe, twenty-five of Souchong, and five of 
Caper. The quantity of true Caper would 
therefore appear to be very small; but there 
are many ways of increasing the quantity by 
peculiar inodes of manipulation, as I shall 
afterwards show. 

In a large factory, such as this at Canton, 
there is, of course, a considerable quantity of 
dust and refuse tea remaining after the Orange 
Pekoe, Caper, and Souchong have been sifted 
out of it. This is sold in the country, to the 
natives, at a low price, and, no doubt, is often 

34 * 


made up with paste and other ingredients into 
those lie teas which nowadays find a market in 
England. Nothing is lost or thrown away in 
China. The stalks and yellow leaves which 
have been picked out by women and children 
are sold in the country, while the flowers which 
have done their duty in the scenting process 
are given to the poor, who pick out the few 
remaining tea-leaves which had been left by 
the sieve or winnowing machine. Some flowers, 
such as those of the Aglaia, for example, after 
being sifted out from the tea, are dried and 
used in the manufacture of the fragrant joss- 
stick so much used in the religious ceremonies 
of the country. 

It appears from these investigations that 
many kinds of fragrant flowers besides those 
used by the Chinese would answer the purpose 
equally well; and, therefore, in places like 
India, where tea is likely to be produced upon 
an extensive scale, experiments in scenting 
might be made with any kind of fragrant jas¬ 
mines, daphnes, aurantiaceous or other plants 
of a like kind indigenous to the country. 

It will be observed, from the description just 
given, that the method of scenting teas, like 
most of the arts in China, is exceedingly simple 
in its nature and most efficient. It used to be 
said, by those who knew nothing about the 
matter, that ‘ the flowers were put over a slow 
fire, with the tea in a separate basket above 
them, and so the fire drove the scent from the 
flowers into the tea P~ Knowing the immense 
capacity which dry tea has for moisture of any 
kind, how much more simple and beautiful is 
the process of allowing it to lie for a space of 
time mixed up with undried flowers ! 

A few years ago, I published a description of 
the Chinese mode of dyeing green teas to suit 
our depraved tastes in Europe, and particularly 
in America, where they are largely consumed. 
Scenting teas is a very different thing, and no¬ 
thing can be urged against the taste for them. 
That this is so in the eyes of the Chinese may 
be gathered from the fact that, while they dye 
their teas, not to drink, but only to sell , they 
consume and highly appreciate these scented 
ones. 

Having satisfied myself as to the mode of 
scenting teas, I was now anxious to know how 

a 

the kinds called Caper and Orange Pekoe are 
manufactured, as they ar£ quite different in 
appearance from teas made in the great black- 
tea provinces of Fokien and Kiang-si. As large 
quantities of these teas—indeed, the whole 
which are exported—are made up near Canton, 
it was not difficult to find out where some of 
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the factories were situated, or to gain admis¬ 
sion to witness the process. M. C. Morrison, 
Esq., Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Canton, 
whose knowledge of the Chinese language is of 
a very high order, having expressed a wish to 
accompany me, we set out together, with a 
Chinese merchant for our guide. Our guide 
told us that the manufacture, which was very 
extensive, was carried on in a great many parts 
of the suburbs of Canton, but that the most 
extensive and best hongs were situated on 
the Island of Honan, already mentioned. We 
crossed the main river in a boat, and then 
pulled up a canal for a short distance, which 
led through a densely populated suburb. Here 
we soon found ourselves abreast of a number 
of large tea-liongs, which, our guide informed 
us, were those to which we were bound. These 
hongs were large and spacious buildings, of 
two stories. The lower portion was filled with 
tea and implements of manipulation, while the 
upper was crowded with hundreds of women 
and children engaged in picking and sorting 
the various sorts. 



TEA-PICKER, CANTON. 

On entering one of these hongs, or factories, 
the first thing to which we directed our attention 
was the tea which was to be made into Caper. 
I have already stated that this description of 
tea is produced near a place called Tai-shan, in 
the Canton province, a few miles inland from 
the city. Here it undergoes only the first pro¬ 
cess of manipulation; that is, it is fired, rolled, 
and dried, and the color fixed, but nothing 
further is done to it. It is then packed up in 
mat-bags or baskets, and sent down to Canton, 


to be made up in the approved manner, and 
scented for exportation. On examining the 
tea, it presented a very rough appearance, and, 
in the state in which it was, seemed unsuited 
for the foreign markets. The workmen were 
busily engaged in remaking it during the time 
of our visit, and they went to work in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

A convenient quantity—about twenty or 
thirty pounds—was thrown into the drying- 
pan, which had been heated for the operation. 
Here it was sprinkled with a basinful of water, 
and rapidly turned over with the hands of the t 
workmen. The dry leaves immediately im¬ 
bibed the moisture, and became soft and pliable. 
This softening process prevented them from 
breaking down into dust, and fitted them, also, 
to take any form which was considered desir¬ 
able by the manipulator. The water used on 
this occasion stood in a large basin adjoining 
the drying-pans, and had a yellow, dirty appear¬ 
ance, which I was rather at a loss to account for. 
At first sight, I thought it was mixed with some 
ingredient which was intended to give a pecu¬ 
liar tint or color to the tea, but, on inquiry, it 
turned out that my conjecture was wrong. Our 
guide, on being appealed to for information on 
the subject, coolly informed us that 1 there 
was nothing in the water—it was quite clean, 
but that the workmen were in the habit of 
washing their hands in it!’ 

As soon as the leaves had become softened 
by the moisture and heat in the pan, they were 
taken out and put into a strong canvas bag, 
and twisted firmly into a round form resembling 
a football. This bag was then thrown down on 
the floor, which had been covered with a mat, 
and a man jumped upon it with both feet, sup¬ 
porting himself, at the same time, by laying 
hold of a bamboo pole, which had been erected 
in a horizontal position for the purpose. The 
heel, sole, and toes of his feet were now kept 
in perpetual motion in turning arid twisting the 
ball, while the weight of his body compressed 
it gradually into a smaller size. As the bulk 
of the ball is thus reduced by pressure, the 
canvas slackens, and it is necessary for the 

ft 

workman, from time to time, to jump off it, and 
tighten its mouth by giving it an extra twist 
with his hands. The balls, by this process of 
rolling and twisting, become at last very hard 
and solid, and are then thrown on one side, 
and allowed to lie in this state for several 
hours ; if this work has been done in the eve¬ 
ning, they remain all night. By this system 
of pressing, twisting, and rolling, the greater 
portion of the moist leaves take a circular form, 
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whicli goes on to perfection during the subse¬ 
quent drying which the leaves have of course 
to undergo, and ends in the production of the 
round, sliotlike appearance by which this kind 
of tea is known. 


It is a most curious sight to a stranger who 
sees the mode of making this tea for the first 
time. A whole row of these men, nearly na.ked 
when the weather is warm, each with a large 
ball under his feet, which he is twisting and 



METHOD OF MAKING CAPER TEA. 


rolling with all his might, is so unexpected a 
sight as tea making. The clever sketch above, 
by my friend, Mr. Scarth, gives a good idea of 
this curious process. 

The best kind of Caper takes the round form 
naturally during the manufacture of Souchong 
or Congou; but, as I have already mentioned, 
only a very small quantity—about five per cent. 
—could be procured in this way. By far the 
greatest portion of the Caper exported is manu¬ 
factured in the manner I have just described. 

But, as I am letting out all the secrets of tea 
manufacture, I may just as well notice another 
mode of making Caper, which is scarcely as 
legitimate as the former. In one corner of the 
factory we observed a quantity of tea, exceed¬ 
ingly coarse in quality—in fact, the refuse of 
that which we had been examining. All the 
art of the manipulator, in so far as heating, 
and pressing, and rolling in the usual way, was 
not equal to making a good-looking Caper out of 
this. The leaves were too old, too large and 
coarse in their present state. But, although 


there might be some difficulty, even to a Chi¬ 
nese, in making small leaves into large ones, 
there was none whatever in making large leaves 
small; and their mode of doing this was as fol¬ 
lows : These coarse leaves were, first of all, 
heated and moistened as the others had . been, 
in order to make them soft and pliable. They 
were then thrown into square boxes and chopped 
up for some time, until the size of the leaves 
was reduced. When this was accomplished to 
the satisfaction of the operator, they were then 
made into nice-looking, round Caper, suitable 
for the market. The origin of the name this tea 
bears is, no doubt, derived from its resemblance 
in form to the flower-buds of the caper-bush of 
the south of Europe. And yet it is rather a 
curious coincidence that the greater part of Ca¬ 
per tea finds its market in the Cape of Good Hope. 

It will probably suggest itself to the reader 
who has paid any attention to tea-making, that 
large quantities of those kinds of green tea 
known as G.unpowder and Imperial may be 
manufactured in the same way as Caper, and 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































this is, no doubt, the case, particularly about 
Canton ; and further, it is the simplest thing 
in the world to convert Caper into Imperial 
and Gunpowder, and this, too, is often done. 
Our Chinese guide informed us, with a peculiar 
grin on his countenance, that, when there is a 
large demand for green teas, Caper is converted 
into Imperial and Gunpowder by dyeing it with 
Prussian blue and gypsum! 

The Orange Pekoe of commerce, which is 
produced in the same district as the Caper, is 
somewhat like Congou in make, but the leaf is 
much more wiry and twisted, and is of a lighter 
complexion. The infusion produced by this 
tea has a yellow or orange tint, and hence the 
name of Orange Pekoe, which it bears. Like 
Hyson Pekoe amongst green teas, this is made 
from the young leaves soon after they unfold 
themselves in spring, and hence many of the 
leaves are covered with white hairs, which are 
formed at this season of the year. The hairy 
leaves are called Pekoe-ends by the trade. A 
large quantity of this tea is gathered and dried 
by itself, while another portion is taken out of 
that of which the Caper is ultimately made. 

Canton enjoys the unenviable notoriety of 
manufacturing what are commonly called ‘ lie 
teas’ or ‘lie capers.’ These are made out of 
tea-dust mixed with other rubbish, and which 
is taken up and held together by a glutinous 
substance consisting of rice and water. Thin 
showers of this substance are thrown over the 
layers of dust, and, as each little globule of the 
fluid comes in contact with it, a certain number 
of particles adhere, and, in the course of time, 
are made into little round balls resembling the 
Caper of commerce. But no one is, or ought 
to be, deceived by this. Small quantities of 
such teas are, no doubt, exported, but it must 
be with the knowledge and connivance of the 
foreigner himself, whom I shall not honor 
with the title of foreign merchant. And I shall 
be greatly surprised to find that such a clumsy 
fraud affects the respectable broker or dealer 
in Europe or America. 

During a late tour in India, I was told, on 
more than one occasion, on the authority of ‘ old 
Indians,’ who had been home, that it was next 
to impossible to get genuine tea in England, 
now that the East India Company had no con¬ 
trol over the China trade ; and that since the 
demand had so much increased, the Chinese 
were in the habit of supplying it by substituting 
the leaves of other teas and shrubs for that 
which is genuine ! 

This idea is simply absurd ; as a general rule, 
the Chinese are doing no such thing ; they have 


plenty of true tea in the country to supply all 
demands, were they twice as great as they are. 
And, while it may be perfectly true that some 
unprincipled adventurers encourage the pro¬ 
duction of ‘lie teas’ by buying them up, the 
great bulk of the teas exported are unadulte¬ 
rated with other articles. If sloe-leaves, and 
beech-leaves, and other articles of that kind 
are found in the tea-pot by the consumer, they 
are much more likely to have been manufac¬ 
tured in England than in China. 

The foreign merchants in China, as a.class, 
are upright and honorable men, and quite in¬ 
capable of lending themselves to frauds of this 
description. Besides, every house of any stand¬ 
ing has a ‘ tea-taster’ who has a perfect know¬ 
ledge of his business, and who can not only tell 
true tea from false, but, in most instances, can 
tell the identical district in which the sample 
presented to him has been produced !” 

Mr. Fortune, in his “Visit to the Tea Dis¬ 
tricts of China and India,” gives some very 
amusing extracts from Chinese writers on tea. 
He says:— 

“Let me confer a boon upon my country¬ 
women, who never look so charming as at the 
breakfast-table, by a quotation or two from a 
Chinese author’s advice to a nation of tea- 
drinkers how best to make tea. 

‘ Whenever tea is to be infused for use,’ says 
Tung-po, ‘ take water from a running stream, 
and boil it over a lively fire. It is an old custom 
to use running water boiled over a lively fire. 
That from springs in the hills is said to be best, 
and river water the next, while well water is 
the worst. A lively fire is a clear and bright 
charcoal fire. When making an infusion, do 
not boil the water too hastily, as first it begins 
to sparkle like crabs’ eyes, then somewhat like 
fish’s eyes, and lastly it boils up like pearls in¬ 
numerable, springing and waving about. This 
is the way to boil water.’ 

The same author gives the names of six 
different kinds of tea, all of which are in high 
repute. As their names are rather flowery, I 
quote them for the reader’s amusement. They 
are these: the ‘first spring tea,’ the ‘white 
dew,’ the ‘coral dew,’ the ‘dewy shoots,’ the 
‘money shoots,’ and the ‘rivulet garden tea.’ 

‘Tea,’ says he, ‘is of a cooling nature, and, 
if drank too freely, will produce exhaustion 
and lassitude. Country people, before drink¬ 
ing it, add ginger and salt to counteract this 
cooling property. It is an exceedingly useful 
plant. Cultivate it, and the benefit will be 
widely spread; drink it, and the animal spirits 
will be lively and clear. The chief rulers, 
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dukes, and nobility esteem it; the lower people, 
the poor and beggarly, will not be destitute of 
it; all use it daily, and like it.’ Another author 
upon tea says that drinking it tends to clear 


away all impurities, drives off drowsiness, re¬ 
moves or prevents headache, and it is univer¬ 
sally in high esteem.” 




MY SISTERS AND I. 

A FAMILY SKETCH. 

» 

BY KATE BERRY POTTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

So, you wish to hear my story, do you? 
What made you think, madam, that I had any 
story to tell ? Because you had heard that 
one sister had a disappointment and died of a 
broken heart, and the other made a very ro¬ 
mantic match ? Well, I suppose it was romantic 
for her to marry a man that had been—no mat¬ 
ter, I will not mention it here. But, indeed, 
she was not at all romantic; she did everything 
as a matter of course. A grand woman is that 
sister Minerva of mine. I warn you not to ex¬ 
pect a sickly romance, for there was too much 
strong principle and earnest love in Minerva’s 
case, too much actual haggard wretchedness in 
Araminta’s, to furnish food for weak sentimen¬ 
talism. But to begin. 

You would not think, from my present state 
in life, that I was reared in poverty. Such was 
the fact, but it was honest poverty. My father 
was a Connecticut man, a farmer’s son, and he 
married a farmer’s daughter. He was as honest 
and good-natured as the day is long—I mean a 
midsummer day—but he was not fond of hard 
work, and took no fancy to farming. In boy¬ 
hood, he conceived a liking for a shoemaker of 
his native place, a light-hearted man, full of 
fun and stories, and, from hanging about his 
shop, made up his mind to be himself a shoe¬ 
maker. My grandfather did not approve of 
this, but he never opposed it, and, dying before 
his son became of age, leaving a mortgaged 
estate, which was sold to pay his debts, young 
Benjamin stuck to his last. Very much such 
a man he proved to be as his easy master ; he 
had no faculty for getting rich. At twenty- 
five, he married Hannah Buel, who thus be¬ 
came Hannah Perkins, and set up housekeep¬ 
ing, taking his old mother from an uncle’s, 
where she was considered burdensome, to share 
the scanty comforts of his own fireside. When 
his mother died, after blessing her dutiful son, 
my parents began to think of emigrating. 

This was near the beginning of the present 
century, when people in New England were 


talking much of the western country, and the 
favorable prospects for getting a living there. 
My father’s ambition did not travel beyond' 
New York State, in the central part of which, 
then a real Eldorado to eastern people, he con¬ 
cluded to pitch his tent. My good parents set 
out in the spring, their only family one infant, 
the little Benjamin, who, to their ceaseless 
grief, died soon after they reached their new 
home. They travelled in a long wagon covered 
with white tow cloth, which held all their 
worldly goods, and enough provisions, mostly 
cooked, to last during their journey. They 
slept at country inns, where my mother took 
supplies from the wagon and “warmed up” 
for their supper and breakfast. I have often 
heard her tell about their box of baked pork 
and beans, and have myself seen the box—a 
round wooden one, with a broad handle—which, 
held this substantial fare. It was a very com¬ 
fortable way of journeying; I am sure w^e need 
not laugh about their homely ways. People 
suffer a great deal more now, going the over¬ 
land route to California. I will warrant they 
would be glad of my father’s box of beans, or 
my mother’s long, twisted doughnuts. 

My father, who had an eye for beauty, and, 
by the way, was fond of reading, selected as 
his home a pretty village near the banks of the 
Mohawk River. It had been settled about fif¬ 
teen years, and was already a thriving place. 
A number of wealthy families from the East 
lived there, and had built themselves hand¬ 
some houses—wide, square, two-storied white 
houses, set off by gravel-walks and flourishing 
elm-trees. The county courts were held there 
twice each year, and at least three lawyers, 
who have since been distinguished in public 
life, were settled with their families in the vil¬ 
lage of Sadaquada, so called from the Indian 
name of a creek whose waters kept in motion 
the only grist-mill of the neighborhood. Here 
my father hired of Deacon Ainsworth a small 
brown house, one room of which was used for his 
shop, and went quietly at work in his vocation. 
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And here in Sadaquada three daughters 
were born to him. Minerva came first. My 
mother had a fondness for long, softly-flowing 
names. I believe she had read a few novels ; 
but she was a good woman, and as thrifty as 
possible. Indeed, I am convinced that to her 
wise management we owed much of our home 
comfort. She was not strong-minded, but she 
was strong-hearted, loving her family with 
great tenderness. A year and a half after 
Minerva, came Araminta, between whom and 
myself intervened six years. I was baptized 
by the name of Belinda ; so our names all 
ended in “a,” to which my parents always 
gave the sound of “y.” I think I must have 
been the “odd one” of the family; people say 
there is such a one in every household. I was 
a scrawny, puny child, petted and nursed by 
my mother and sisters, but never attracting 

• 

the notice of any one out of the family. As 
we grew old enough, we all went to the village 
Academy. Father had a sort of pride that for¬ 
bade his sending us to the “district school,” 
though he could ill afford paying for our tuition 
at the Academy. I was fond of study and 
reading, and, being delicate, my mother never 
set me at doing any but the lightest household 
tasks. My sisters, on the contrary, were strong 
and healthy. They sewed, swept, scoured, 
baked, and cooked with my mother at home, 
all working harmoniously together. More than 
this, they grew up to be very beautiful girls. 
The eldest well became her name ; she was 
tall, and had a queenly air, her hair and eyes 
were black, her form and gait perfect. Ara¬ 
minta was of the usual height, and exceedingly 
fair—a blonde beauty, with abundant light 
ringlets. 

The young men all admired my sisters. Be¬ 
sides the Academy boys, there were a good 
many law-students in the village; Judge Baine 
had no less than six in his office. Though my 
sisters were nothing but a shoemaker’s daugh¬ 
ters, my father’s upright life and their own 
native-born ladyhood made them respected. 
Society in Sadaquada could not have been 
entirely exclusive, for I remember that my 
sisters sometimes went to parties at the houses 
of the “best” people. They never had rich 
dresses, of course, but they always looked well. 
For summer they-had each a plain white cam¬ 
bric, which was washed and altered when neces¬ 
sary, and lasted for years. Araminta used 
sometimes to wish for something nicer, but 
Minerva would say, “ Handsome is as hand¬ 
some does,” and, in a pleasant, but decided 
way, succeeded in making her sister contented. 


I remember once, when coming out of church, 
I overheard two gentlemen talking near me. 

“ By George,” said one, “ those Perkins girls 
are fine-looking; they appear better in their 
calicoes than the Miss M.’s in their stiff silks.” 

“That’s a fact,” said the other, following 
Minerva with a steady gaze as she walked on in 
her own unconscious manner. 

The last speaker was Horace Sheldon, who 
had called at our house a few times. He soon 
became a frequent visitor. It was an humble 
place where we received our friends. In winter, 
the kitchen, rag-carpeted, with its bureau, and 
looking-glass, and corner cupboard, all clean and 
comfortable, served as dining and sitting-room 
—for we could afford but one fire besides that in 
the shop. In the summer, we opened our little 
front room, which was furnished with more 
pretension. It had a striped, homespun carpet, 
of gay colors, and a little table bearing our 
large family Bible and a few other books, white 
dimity curtains with a fringe of small cotton 

balls which mother had brought from Connec- 

• 

ticut, and a few old-fashioned chairs. Come to 
my room, some day, and you shall see those 
curtains at my windows, and the cherry table 
with the big Bible on it. 

But I must go on with my story, or you will 
not wait to hear it out. Horace Sheldon was 
a law student, a very handsome young man, 
with pleasant manners, and was a general 
favorite among the ladies. He was an orphan, 
and dependent on his own exertions and talents. 
He had a tight-fisted uncle, a farmer who lived 
in the country, a few miles from Sadaquada, 
who, he used to tell my sisters, he hoped would 
aid him in setting up in his profession. My 
mother was quite flattered by his visits. But 
one morning, after he had spent the previous 
evening at our house, and had sat late with 
Minerva in the front room, my father said to 
her:— 

“I think young Sheldon comes here too 
much, Minervy. I don’t want these fellows 
trifling with my girls. We ’re poor, but we 
came of good stock, and there has never been 
a taint on my name or your mother’s as far 
back as we know.” 

Minerva turned upon him composedly, yet 
with respect, and answered, blushing: “Father, 
we are engaged. I like him very much. Have 
you any serious objections ?” 

My father looked surprised, but, after a mo¬ 
ment, said: “No, Minervy, if his character is 
good, and he can support you.” 

Minerva smiled. “He is poor now, father, 
and so am I; but in about a year he thinks he 
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can marry. He will be admitted then. And 
as to liis character, father, you know everybody 
here says he is almost the only young man that 
don’t drink and play cards.” 

My father was satisfied. Young folks in those 
days did not require five thousand a year on 
which to begin life. Nothing more was said on 
the subject. Sheldon continued his visits for 
about three months, when, one evening, on call¬ 
ing to see Minerva, he told her he was going to 
his uncle’s, and should be absent a week or 
two. A fortnight had nearly passed. It was 
on a stormy, November night that our father 
came in from the post-office with a look of 
trouble and amazement upon his honest, plea¬ 
sant face. We were all sitting by the kitchen 
fire in that small, rag-carpeted room where we 
kept ourselves warm in winter weather—the 
girls sewing steadily, and myself reading a 
story-book that a neighbor’s child had lent me. 
My father shook the light snow from his old 
camblet cloak and stood on the hearth looking 
doubtfully at Minerva.- Two or three times he 
tried to speak; at last bolting out with words 
like these: '“ Minervy, Sheldon’s brought to 
our jail to-day ; arrested on a charge of passing 
counterfeit money.” 

My poor sister threw down her work and rose 
from her chair. She caught hold of father’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low voice : “ Is that all 
true ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid so,” he answered. 

Minerva was nineteen years old then ; when 
she turned round towards me, she looked to be 
forty. She sat down and covered her face for 
a few minutes, then rose and went up stairs to 
her little bed-room. When she had gone, fa¬ 
ther told us what he had heard of this wretched 
affair. Sheldon had called upon his uncle for 
money, had been repulsed unfeelingly ; tempta¬ 
tion assailed him in the shape of some spurious 
bank-notes, with which, in an evil hour, he 
had sought to discharge several small debts. 
“ The proof is dreadful strong,” said my father. 
“He is to be examined before the Justice, to¬ 
morrow, and I expect nothing but what he will 
be committed for trial.” 

While he was speaking, Minerva came in, 
having on her long green plaid mantle, such 
as were worn in those days, and her head 
covered by her black silk hood trimmed round 
the front by a strip of chinchilla fur. 

“ Where are you going ?” we all asked, in a 
breath. 

“Up to the jail,” was her answer, and she 
shut her lips tightly to keep them from quiver¬ 
ing. 


“You can’t see him,” said my mother, com¬ 
passionately. 

“Mrs. Green will never refuse me, I am 
sure,” said Minerva. 

Mrs. Grreen was the jailor’s wife. She and 
her husband were proverbial for their kind 
hearts. 

“I will go with you,” said my father, who 
had just started for his shop. “ It’s very dark 
and blustering, and I ’ll carry the lantern. 
Belindy, run and fetch me a bit of candle.” 

So I ran and got the bit of tallow candle, and 
stuck it in the socket of the tin lantern—that 
pretty tin lantern, pierced full of holes arranged 
in diamonds, stars, and other shapes, that I 
admired so much, and used to wish I could 
have for my playhouse, but that father would 
never let me take, for fear I should break the 
glass lid. 

I had been in bed, sound asleep, for an hour 
or more, when I was waked by Minerva’s en¬ 
trance. Slie took off her cloak, and knelt by 
the little round stand at the bed’s head for a 
long time, as it seemed to me, then lay down 
at my side, and quietly moaned herself to sleep, 
holding my hand, as she was wont to do, in 
hers. 

Sheldon was fully committed to stand his 
trial at the next term of the court, which 
would not be till March. That was a gloomy 
winter for us. Minerva went once a week to 
the jail. She was not often admitted to his 
cell, but would hold a brief interview through 
the diamond-shaped hole in the door. Some¬ 
times I went with her, and remained a little 
way apart, while they talked together. Shel¬ 
don had a wild, haggard look that haunts my 
memory to this day. When the trial came on, 
I well remember what a period of suspense 
were those three days which it occupied. Many 
of the village ladies went to the court-room. 
Minerva staid closely at home. At times, she 
would busy herself about household matters, 
then she would take her needle, soon to drop 
it, and walk the house restlessly and in silence. 
On the evening of the third day, my father 
came in from the court-room. We all knew 
that the jury had been for several hours de¬ 
liberating on their verdict. 

“ What is it ?” said my mother. 

Father turned away his face from us all, as 
he answered : “Guilty ! State’s prison for ten 
years.” 

We heard a low wail and a sudden fall. 
Minerva lay senseless on the floor. It was her 
last sign of weakness. 

He was carried to prison next day, when w f e 
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all went early in the morning to say “ Good- 
by.” The young criminal had been ably de¬ 
fended, but the proofs against him were over¬ 
whelming ; and Judge Baine, who did not wish 
to be accused of unduly favoring one of his 
own students, had put the case rather strongly 
to the jury. Our interview was soon over, but 
I remember quite distinctly some things that 
were said. 

“Ten years! it is a long time, and a con¬ 
victed felon to keep faith with, Minerva,” mur¬ 
mured Sheldon, who sat bowed down, with his 
face in his hands. 

“I shall wait for you, Horace,” were Minerva’s 
words, and she put her arm tenderly round his 
neck. 

When we came out, Minerva walked home 
with the air of a queen. “I shall save him 
yet, for a virtuous life,” she said to my mother. 
Quite unconsciously, she was acting a romance. 
Since then, I have read Moore’s songs, and I 
never think of that time without recalling the 
verses where these lines occur :— 

“ I know not, I ask not if guilt’s in that heart; 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 


CHAPTER II. 

During the winter just passed, we had had 
few visitors. A neighbor dropped in occasion¬ 
ally, sometimes to sympathize, and oftener out 
of curiosity. One young man had called fre¬ 
quently, and appeared to admire Araminta. 
His father kept the village inn, was an easy, 
careless soul, who let his son grow up without 
restraint, yet with plenty of spending money. 
Bill Dakin had already formed habits of drink¬ 
ing, and was idle. He would be called a “fast 
young man” now; then everybody thought 
him “wild,” but not a great deal worse than 
his associates. My father did not like him. 
Araminta was father’s pet; his eldest loved a 
felon, and he would not harbor the idea of en¬ 
couraging his favorite in receiving the 'atten¬ 
tions of a man who seemed to him on the road 
to ruin. Minerva, too, openly disapproved Bill 
Dakin’s visits; so, as Araminta was yielding, 
Bill was given to understand that his presence 
was not welcome. In the spring he went West, 
and we heard no more of him for several years. 
I think now that Araminta was not much inte¬ 
rested in Bill Dakin ; he had not succeeded in 
rousing any warm feeling in her breast. 

After Horace Sheldon went to prison, Minerva 
began working very diligently at the business of 
dressmaking. She had long, with Araminta’s 


help, made the dresses for the family, and had 
a great deal of taste. Very little of her earn¬ 
ings did she expend for herself; all that was 
not needed for the household was carefully put 
aside. She said nothing, but we knew that 
she was working for Horace, that she might 
have a little fund to begin life with him on 
leaving the prison. We all had a vague hope 
that his term of confinement would be short¬ 
ened ; and, indeed, at the end of two years a 
rumor reached us, uncertain at first, but it was 
soon confirmed. Friends of Sheldon had inte¬ 
rested themselves, and there was a prospect of 
their succeeding in obtaining a pardon from 
the Governor. Sheldon had behaved so well 
since he entered the prison, was so quiet, and 
worked so steadily at the trade assigned him, 
as to make a most favorable impression on the 
officers of the prison and all who had an op¬ 
portunity to learn anything of his conduct 
Minerva plied her needle with nervous haste 
now. She often brought her work home, to 
sew, undisturbed, in her own chamber. 

One evening about eight o’clock—it was in 
the month of May, warm and rainy—we heard 
the tramp of a horse nearing our gate. It 
stopped there, and, in a moment, the door was 
thrown open and Horace Sheldon rushed in. 
He was booted and spurred, his boots covered 
with mud, and his whole attire travel-soiled. 
He had been discharged with a full pardon ; 

friends had met him at the town of U-, 

ten miles distant, which he had reached that 
evening. There was no railroad then. Not 
wishing to be recognized in Sadaquada, he 
had been furnished with a horse, and had come 
on alone. I was almost a child, and though 
I remember many things very distinctly that 
took place earlier, yet the events of that be¬ 
wildering evening seem like a dream in the 
past. I know that Horace and Minerva went 
by themselves into the front room and talked a 
few minutes. When they came back into the 
family-room, Minerva walked right up to father, 
and said : “ Horace wants to marry me to-night. 
Will you go and ask Mr. Holmes to come up 
here ? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” said my father, putting on his hat 
quietly and going out. In about twenty min¬ 
utes, he returned with Mr. Holmes, our pastor 
and steadfast friend. Meantime, Minerva had 
gone up stairs, slipped off her dark blue calico 
frock, and put on a white cambric. I wish I 
could see a picture of her, just as she looked 
then. We should laugh at it, I know, but at 
that time her attire was faultless. Her black 
hair was combed straight off her face, and hung 
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behind each ear in two long curls. At the back 
of her head was a high-topped comb, such as 
were worn then, which held her abundant 
tresses in a heavy coil. Her dress—I should 
like to be able to tell you how it was made. Look 
here, at this picture of the Empress Josephine. 
It was just such a short waist as* that, with 
funny puffed sleeves, and the skirt scarcely 
wider round her ankles than at her hips ; for 
hoops had gone out long before that period, not 
to come in again till after thirty years. There 
were no gas-lights, no supper-table, no display 
of rich gifts at that bridal, such as you and I 
saw not long ago, when Minerva’s oldest daugh¬ 
ter was married. 

Good Mr. Holmes, I shall never forget him ; 
he is dead now ; he was a stern-looking man, a 
great scholar, but thoroughly good. I used to 
be afraid of him when I was little, and thought 
he lived always in that high, queer pulpit with 
the sounding-board over liis head, 'where I saw 
him of Sundays, when I fidgeted beside my 
mother, and kept myself awake by drawing 
pictures with a pin on the seat. Well, he mar¬ 
ried them, and said something afterwards in his 
slow, solemn voice that I cannot remember 
now ; but we all cried—Horace and Minerva 
more than the others. After Mr. Holmes had 
gone, father went out and borrowed a horse and 
chaise of our neighbor, Deacon Ainsworth. I 
should like to have you see that old chaise. I 
saw it myself only three months ago, when I 
went to Sadaquada on a visit, “ turned out to 
grass” in the deacon’s old barn. It had out¬ 
lived its first owner—lie is dead and gone these 
twenty years. Such a pokerish thing, I wonder 
anybody could drive in it without pitching over 
the dashboard, it was so high and toppling. 
Such was the carriage in which Minerva set out 
on her bridal-tour—not very much like the 
neat, dark green affair with drab linings which 
she has for her own now. The long old clock 
in the kitchen corner struck eleven as Minerva 
and father mounted the chaise, while Horace 
leaped on his horse and set off before them. 
Not much baggage did Minerva have, our dear, 
strong-hearted, patient one, when she left her 
father’s house and went out to follow Horace 
Sheldon’s fortunes. Only a little covered bas¬ 
ket in her hand, and a small brass-nailed trunk. 

The next morning, very early, father came 
back alone. “ I saw them off in the stage for 
Albany at five o’clock,” I heard him say to my 
mother. After that ours was rather a sad house 
for a while. Minerva’s conduct was regarded 
in various lights by the village folk. Some of 
them thought she had done very foolishly and 
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would repent it; others commended her con¬ 
stancy and faith, and declared that she would 
be rewarded by his future good behavior. I 
heard Squire Grant, a purse-proud man, say to 
another, in passing our house one day : “A 
pretty piece of business this for that Perkins 
girl, that my daughters were trying to make 
something of by encouraging her in the dress¬ 
making line, to marry that good-for-nothing 
prison-bird. They deserve to be sent to the 
poor-house. ” Squire Grant did not dream then 
that one of those same daughters of his would 
desert her husband and end a life of shame by 
a pauper’s death in New York, where Horace 
Sheldon’s wife would save her from a pauper’s 
grave by paying the expenses of her burial. 
Such a thing did happen, as you know. 

As for Minerva, she justified her marriage by 
her own words to us before she stepped into 
the old chaise—“Horace says he needs me to 
encourage and help him at this particular time. 
He has come first to me, and I will not fail 
him.” 

They went to New York, where friends helped 
Horace to a situation in a mercantile house, 
with a fair salary. Minerva carried her frugal 
ways to the city, and they began housekeeping 
on a small scale. Before the end of a year, we 
had received substantial tokens of kind feeling 
from Horace. He wished me to become a 
teacher, and sent my father means to pay for 
my schooling. Nice presents of clothing came 
to us all. The autumn after Minerva’s marriage, 
various reasons moved my father to leave Sa¬ 
daquada. There were unpleasant associations 
for us all; we sometimes heard unkind remarks ; 
and father thought he might do better, as he 
was not as strong as he used to be, to give up 
his own shop and take work from some large 

establishment. So we removed to TJ -, ten 

miles distant, a newly-incorporated city, and a 
very flourishing inland town. Here, too, I 
could attend an excellent school, with a pros¬ 
pect of becoming an assistant teacher in a short 
time. We hired a small house in a back street, 
and lived in comfort. You would think we 

might have been very happy there ; but U- 

is associated with some of my saddest expe¬ 
riences, and I never think of the time when we 
lived there without a shudder. 


CHAPTER III. 

Araminta’s beauty must have attracted at¬ 
tention in the town of U-. We went to 

public worship regularly at the since famous 
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Dr. B-’s church, where I used to see the 

young men staring at my sister. One evening, 
a few weeks before New Year’s Day, two gentle¬ 
men surprised us by calling. We received them 
in our little hack sitting-room, where mother 
was knitting, and Araminta sewing, and myself 
studying. Father had not yet come in from 
his evening’s work. My mother was flattered 
by the visit; Araminta, always rather shy, 
was pleased, though embarrassed. They were 
dashing-looking young men—one a Mr. Harri¬ 
son, a merchant, at whose store Araminta had 
made a few purchases. He introduced his 
friend Mr. Truman—what a misnomer!—and 
both were very polite to my mother ; and when 
my father came in, Mr. Truman took great 
pains to talk with him. I was never anywhere 
ashamed of my father, though conscious that 
my education in some things was better than 
his, for he knew a good deal of books, and was 
an unpretending man. Before they left, the 
gentlemen invited my sister to a New Year’s 

ball to be held at M-’s hotel, then in the 

first glow of its great reputation as the best 
house west of Albany. Mr. Truman handed 
her a ball-ticket, and our new acquaintances 
soon took their leave. Araminta unfolded her 
ticket, which was a small sheet of note-paper, 
with a spread eagle and other devices at top, 
and underneath a printed invitation on this 
wise: “The company of Miss Araminta Per¬ 
kins is requested at M-’s hotel, on the eve¬ 

ning of January 1st, 182-.” Her own name 
filled a blank in the types with a bold, dashing 
hand. Below were the names of the managers, 
embracing those of many of the first gentlemen 
in U-. 

Araminta was gratified, and my mother looked 
at the ticket through her spectacles, with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction ; and my father, such was his 
pride in Araminta, seemed pleased to have her 
receive the notice of men whom he knew to be 
respectable. There were two weeks in which 
to prepare. But what was there to prepare ? 
Nothing ; Araminta neither had a suitable dress 
nor the means to buy one. The next evening, 
there came a large package directed to my sister. 
She opened it, and a beautiful piece of blue gauzy 
stuff—zephyr, I think it used to be called, for 
that was before tissues and de laines were heard 
of—was unfolded. There was also a dress-pat¬ 
tern of plain dark brown silk, with everything 
needful for making them both up. No wonder 
the simple-hearted girl was pleased; she had 
never in her life owned such handsome dresses. 
I think now that the wisdom and discretion of 
our house were gone when Minerva left it; she 


had checked Araminta’s love of dress and ad¬ 
miration, and had, with her own strong will, 
but gentle hand, guided and advised her. If 
she had been with us then, she would have 
said, “Don’t make those dresses; keep them 
till you find who sent them, and then return 
the presents.” Araminta, left to herself, went 
adrift. The dresses were made up, and she 
wore the blue one to the New Year’s ball. How 
beautiful she looked in a dress whose hue be¬ 
came her fair complexion so well! She wore' 
a kind of coronet of silver spangles—they were 
fashionable then—on her head ; it had accom¬ 
panied the dress. Mr. Truman came in his own 
sleigh, and escorted her to the ball. It soon 
became apparent that he was the donor of the 

dresses. He called often after the ball, which 

* 

was only the beginning of a round of sleigh- 
rides and dances to which he accompanied her. 
His first gifts, too, were followed up by others 
—gloves, scarfs, satin slippers, waist-ribbons, 
and a beautiful fan glittering with spangles. 

“I guess Tom Truman takes a fancy to your 
sister,” said a schoolmate to me, as we walked 
home from the Seminary, one day, together. 
“But the town-talk, before your folks came 
here, was, that he wanted Miss Sarah Single- 
ton, and that she didn’t object, only she felt 
rather above him because his father is a livery- 
stable-keeper ; but he’s got rich at doing the 
business, and Tom is getting rich too, and so I 
shouldn’t wonder if she made up her mind to 
have him after all.” 

Now, Sarah Singleton belonged to the very 
highest ton of U-, her father a bank presi¬ 

dent, her brother a naval officer, and she was 
herself a very proud, fashionable girl. It was 
quite improbable that there was any truth in 
what my gossiping schoolmate had told me. I 
said nothing about it at home, where my books 
were my chief occupation, and where I talked 
but little. Two months later, somewhere in 
April, I think, when Araminta had seen nothing 
of Mr. Truman since the last cotillon-party of 
the season, and had appeared in low spirits from 
that time, our household was startled by the 1 
report that Tom Truman, the livery-stable- 
keeper’s son, had married Miss Singleton that 
same April day. The story was true; my beau¬ 
tiful sister had served the base Tom Truman 
for a tool in effecting his purpose of making 
Miss Singleton jealous to such a degree that 
she had recalled her wandering admirer. He 
had not scrupled to engage Aramiiita’s affec¬ 
tions, and had managed it cunningly, too, de¬ 
voting himself to her in public, and yet never 
making love in private. And it was only at 
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promiscuous balls and parties tliat he had 

introduced my duped sister, for in U- we 

could not expect to be received as guests at 
private parties. He had presented her to none 
of the ladies, and had taken special care to 
avoid Miss Singleton. These things Araminta 
told my mother and me now, unconsciously re¬ 
vealing the infatuation that had led her on, 
and even yet unable to understand the depth 
of his wicked plan. My blood boils when I 
think of him. Truman’s father was wealthy, 
and, though a plebeian, had advantages that 
perhaps were not to be slighted by Miss Single¬ 
ton’s family, who were rather impoverished by 
some recent financial difficulties of the bank. 
At any rate, Truman calculated rightly in at¬ 
tempting to create the impression that he had 
left her, and Araminta’s superior charms com¬ 
pleted the success of his scheme. That man 
has prospered to this day. He lives in a grand 
house, his wife is a stately lady, and his grand¬ 
children sit on his lap. I sometimes wonder if 
he has ever repented ; and when I think of the 
doom pronounced on those who do not repent, 
I am sure vengeance will overtake him at some 
time or other, and at some place or other. 

It was at this turn of affairs that Araminta’s 
evil genius, in the shape of Bill Dakin, appeared 
on the scene. He was handsomely dressed, 
sported a gold watch, told us he had a good 
situation in a forwarding-house at Buffalo, .and 
was doing well. He renewed his suit to Ara¬ 
minta, assuring her that she only could make 
a steady man of him, and that, if she should 
refuse him, he might fall again into dissipated 
habits, and that, in fine, his fate was in her 
hands. Araminta listened, and was won. Her 
recent despair and mortification made her the 
more ready to embrace a prospect of happiness 
and of removal from the neighborhood of Tru¬ 
man’s residence and the scene of his treachery. 
She believed that Bill Dakin had a good temper 
and the ability to support her in comfort, and 
that his attachment to herself would insure his 
future steadiness. Alas for the woman that 
thinks she can herself, instead of God’s grace, 
keep a man in the right path. Araminta mar¬ 
ried Bill Dakin, and went to Buffalo with him 

the next July. Thence she wrote us that they 

« 

had taken board at a fine hotel, and were u de¬ 
lightfully settled;” but after a few months we 
heard from her very seldom. The following 
spring she wrote us that they had hired a 
dwelling and were keeping house; and in June 
came tidings of the birth of a son. U I have 
named him for father, ’ ’ she wrote, 11 and hope 
he will grow up as good a man.” 


Deacon Ainsworth went to Buffalo that season 

on business, and came over to U-to see us 

on his return. He gave a sad account of Bill 
Dakin, confirming all our suspicions. i ‘He’s 
neglected his business so much,” said our old 
neighbor, i 6 that they turned him away from 
the forwarding store. In the first place, they 
boarded at a dreadful expensive hotel, and Bill 
took to drinking very soon. He ’s a hand on a 
lake boat now; and it’s a poor, shackly old 
tenement where they live. Araminty looks 
feeble, and the baby is a puny thing. You see 
I called on her. She didn’t complain, but I 
could see for myself. She sent her love to you 
all, and said she would try to come and visit 
you in the fall.” 

No sooner had the deacon gone, than I wrote 
to my poor sister, telling her to come home and 
stay with us. In her answer, she declined 
doing so at present, and, with womanlike at¬ 
tempts at concealment of her troubles, said: 
“ William is at work, and earns something for 
us, and I couldn’t leave him alone now ; he 
would miss the baby very much.” But in two 
years after her marriage, Araminta did come 
back to us, the worn and faded image of her 
former self, and with a forlorn, half-clothed 
baby. Bill had died from the effects of a drunken 
fit and a deck fight. She had seen him buried 
with what scanty funds she could raise from 
the sale of a few household articles, and, with 
the help of some neighbors almost as poor as 
herself, had taken passage on a canal boat and 
come home. She made but slight revelations 
of the trials and miseries which she had suf¬ 
fered ; it was not necessary ; our own hearts 
and imaginations filled up the outline of her 
sad story. 

My parents now began to show the marks of 
age. My mother’s fingers moved less nimbly 
with her knitting-needles, and I was oftener 
called to share her household labor. My father 
worked less diligently, and the sorrows of his 
favorite Araminta affected his body and mind 
alike. But we lacked no comforts of living ; 
for I was an assistant teacher in the primary 
department of the Seminary, and Minerva’s 
aid to her utmost means was given us. We 
had not seen her since that rainy May night, 
more than three years before, when she left us 
to share Horace Sheldon’s fortunes. Of him 
we heard an excellent report. He was in busi¬ 
ness for himself, and had gained a reputation 
as an honorable, upright man ; and, moreover, 
Minerva had written us that, distrusting his 
own strength, he had determined to seek higher 
help, and had assumed the obligations of a 
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Christian life. After Araminta’s return, in 
reply to my brief detail to Minerva of our un¬ 
happy sister’s misfortunes, she wrote us to this 
effect:— 

“ Next spring, Horace is going into a larger 
house, and then we want you all to come and 
live with us. There is a room on purpose for 
father and mother. I wish my little girl to 
know her grandparents. Children grow up 
better for having old people about them. Be¬ 
linda can have a nice little school close by ; and 
Araminta must not be afraid of being in the 
way. She can help me with the family sewing, 
and Benny can share the nursery with little 
Hannah.” 

When I read him the letter, tears came into 
father’s eyes ; but he shook his head, and 
said: “It is too much for Horace to do, and I 
should feel out of place in that city ; besides, I 
don’t expect to stay anywhere in this world a 
great while. ” 

His foreboding was true. He had a paralytic 
stroke, and died, very peacefully, the next 
March. Good Minerva braved the inconveni¬ 
ences of travel at that season, and came to us 
a week before he breathed his last. * I cannot 
dwell on the sad scenes of that time. He 
wished to be buried beside his first-born ; so we 
sent over to Sadaquada for Deacon Ainsworth 
to advise and help us. He came with officious 
but well-meant kindness, and, after the fune¬ 
ral, told us the little house was empty where 
we used to live, and that we had many good 
friends in Sadaquada who would be glad to 
have us return there. The deacon was a widow¬ 
er then, having just lost his second wife, and, 
when he spoke, he looked askance at Araminta, 
faded and ill, but still beautiful. But Minerva 
arranged matters better. She paid the funeral 
expenses, negotiated for the sale of such house¬ 
hold furniture as we wished to part with, and 
made preparations to receive us at her new 
home in May. It was decided, however, as our 
mother seemed to wish it, that we should leave 
U -, and spend the intervening time at Sa¬ 

daquada ; therefore we shook the dust from 
our feet, and left the city in a week after my 
father’s funeral, taking up once more our tem¬ 
porary abode in the little house where my 
sisters and I were born. 

It was Araminta’s last journey before she 
crossed the dark river. She had wept but little 

"S 

when father died. “ I shall follow him soon,” 
were her words. With a hectic flush on her 
cheek and a hollow cough, she took to her bed 
on our arrival at Sadaquada, and, when came 
the week fixed for our departure, she could 


not sit up. She had lost all interest in life ; 
her mind was not strong enough to endure the 
shock of her early disappointment and subse¬ 
quent wretched marriage, and her child’s wel¬ 
fare gave her no anxiety. “ I leave Benny in 
good hands,” said she. 

We laid Araminta beside my father when the 
apple-trees were white and pink with flowers. 
I remember that I made a wreath of the blos¬ 
soms from an old tree which grew near our 
kitchen window, and put it in the coffin, round 
her thin face, whence all the beauty but those 
soft, light curls that rested on her sunken 
cheeks had departed. Minerva could not come 
to us then—-she had a new-born infant; but 
she sent us money, and the neighbors were 
very kind. Deacon Ainsworth and Mr. Holmes 
in particular helped us in a great many ways. 
Their families assisted us in packing, and, 
when mother and myself, with little Benny, 
had left the old house, they kept us among 
them till the last of June before they would 
let us go. Indeed, Deacon Ainsworth gave me 
to understand that I might always have a home 
with him ; but I did not take the hint. I was 
too young to be a “ma” for his three big boys, 
and the Deacon was a little too old for me, when 
he was turned of fifty, and myself not eighteen. 

It is nearly thirty years ago since we three 
took that journey. It was my first experience 
in travelling, if one might call such a trip travel¬ 
ling. We came on a canal-boat to Albany, 
thence on a steamboat to New York. My story 
is already so long that I will not weary you by 
an account of my impressions ; nor, though 
everything was new to me, have I a vivid re¬ 
collection of it all. It seems dreamlike in my 
memory now; yet one thing remains there fresh 
and green—the hearty welcome we had from 
Horace and Minerva. Among her surviving 
children and her multiplying grandchildren my 
mother lived ten years. We buried her at 
Sadaquada, where I have since visited the 
graves of my family. 

As for me, Benny has always been my espe¬ 
cial care. He calls me “mother,” and is a 
credit to an old maid’s training. He is married 
now, lives in the next block, and has two little 
boys of his own. After my mother was gone, 
I missed her very much ; I never had a nearer 
tie. But Horace, the once convicted counter¬ 
feiter, “ the prison-bird,” has never been any¬ 
thing to me except goodness. His is not a 
Sunday religion; he acts it out during the 
week in good deeds ; while my sister Minerva, 
by exercising kindness year after year, grows 
better and better. Their increasing wealth 
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does not take away from the majestic simplicity 
of her character. She teaches her children, of 
whom she has six, that an upright life is worth 
more than money. Horace, I must acknow¬ 
ledge, has one weak point ; hut who can won¬ 
der? We are sometimes visited by old acquaint¬ 
ances and friends from Sadaquada and the 
neighborhood. He is rather nervous lest they 
should betray the guilty secret of his youth. 
None ever have—to their honor I speak it. He 
says to Minerva: “A man is none the better 
for blazoning his former evil deeds, and making 
a merit of confession.” But, occasionally, in 
private, Horace, who is not a great talker, will 
speak of old times, and remark: “Had you, 
Minerva, and your father’s family spurned me 
then, I do not know what shameful end would 
have been mine. Don’t talk, Belinda, of your 
obligations to me. To your honored father, 
poor man though he was, and to your good 
sister here, who stuck to me so closely, I owe 
everything.” 

I am useful and happy here—useful, I flatter 
myself, in a thousand ways to them all. My 
hair is gray, though Minerva, so much older 
than I, shows no frost on hers yet; but my 
heart is young. I never was a sentimentalist, 
and never, in the darkest hour of poverty or 
grief, said to myself, “Is it always to be so, 
Belinda Perkins ? Are you doomed to struggle 
on alone, with no arm to protect you, and no 


love to be yours exclusively?” I never had 
time for such useless thoughts, and have, 
moreover, observed that women protect the 
men quite as much as the men protect the 
women. My father could not have lived with¬ 
out my mother; she survived him ten years. 
And just think, there was my sister Araminta, 
deceived by one of the men, and really mur¬ 
dered by another; and Horace, although he 
raised Minerva from poverty to her present 
independence, could not have gained a fortune 
without her help, and is as much, if not rather 
more, given to relying upon her advice and 
wisdom than she upon his. 

But see ! the fire in the grate burns dimly; 
they will soon be home from the concert, and 
we are both sleepy. -I shall never greet my 
fortieth birthday, for it is past, and I like 
my quiet position in the household—no cares, 
no fuss, loved and consulted by all; still, if 
that good-looking widower of fifty, who lives 
opposite, and who calls sometimes, and talks 
rather foolishly about his lonely state, and his 
girls getting married and leaving him, should 
take to discoursing sensibly and in a straight¬ 
forward way, really I cannot say but that I 
might be tempted, notwithstanding Deacon 
Ainsworth once told me, when he was looking 
for a fourth wife, that “ marryin’ is a plaguy 
resky business,” to do something very absurd. 
So, now, good-night. 




BLUNDERS IN BEHAVIOR CORRECTED. 

CODE OF DEPORTMENT FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Letters. —To answer letters promptly, ex¬ 
plicitly, and briefly is a duty incumbent on every 
person receiving one. I have known persons 
leave letters for weeks unanswered, with the 
consoling remark: “Ah! there’s So-and-so’s 
letter ; I must answer that in a day or two.” 
What should we think if we spoke to a man, 
and did not get a reply for a fortnight, and yet 
to delay answering a letter is as unbecoming. 
In .addressing persons, be particular to assign 
them their proper rank, and make no difference 
in your mode of address, even if a quarrel takes 
place, unless the intimacy is formally broken 
off, when the “ Dear Sir” must relapse into the 
“ Sir” again. . Impertinent and insolent letters 
are best not answered. Of all things, keep 
clear of a paper war ; it is a conflict in which 
the gentleman is sure to be flogged out of you. 
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Long letters are indulged in very much by the 
uncultivated, but brevity in writing is the rule 
for a gentleman. Invitations by letter should 
proceed from the lady of the house, and replies 
should be addressed to her in return. I would 
recommend adherence to this rule, even in little 
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invitations to tea passing from one friend to 
another. They give wives their proper place 
and importance, and that is essential to decorum, 
comfort, and propriety. 

Mourning. —In calling on a friend who is in 
distress, put on a little mourning also, or at 
least go in no flashy attire. If your correspond¬ 
ent seals his letters with black, seal yours to 
him with black also. 

Mysteriousness. —Never be dark or myste¬ 
rious. If propriety does not allow you to say 
a thing outright, do not allude to it at all. A 
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gentleman always attends to those old but ex¬ 
cellent mottoes: “Mind your own business/’ 
and “ A still tongue makes a wise head.” 

Punctuality is one of the characteristics of 
politeness. He who does not keep his appoint¬ 
ments promptly is unfit for the society of gen¬ 
tlemen, and will soon find himself shut out 
from it. 

Punning is of late years very much indulged 
in. It is not altogether objectionable, but is 
liable to become so ; for punsters, like mad 
dogs, when once started, run on till they are 
exhausted. Punning, too, is the lowest species 
of wit, and unless puns are most happily 
pointed, and free from all personal allusion, 
they are silly and contemptible. If you pun, 
do not laugh at your own joke. 

Purse-pride is to be seen everywhere, and is 
always an evidence of weakness and vulgarity. 
Make no exhibition of your means ; and if 
misfortune befall any of your friends, be still 
more careful not to display before them your 
superior fortune. Many a heart has been ran¬ 
kled by conduct of this sort, which prevails 
largely amongst the members of families. 

Quarrels are lowering to all the parties 
engaged in them, and usually terminate in the 
discomfiture of those who think they have the 
strongest side. If you feel you are in the right, 
you are not justified in making the right ridi¬ 
culous. 

Ridicule. —To indulge in ridicule, whether 
■the subject be present or absent, is to descend 
below the level of gentlemanly propriety. Your 
•skill may excite laughter, but will not insure 
respect. 

Religion. —A reverential regard for religious 
observances and religious opinions is a distin¬ 
guishing trait of a refined mind. Whatever 
your opinions on the subject, you are not to 
intrude them on others, perhaps to the shaking 
of their faith and happiness. Religious topics 
should be avoided in conversation, except where 
all are prepared to concur in a respectful treat¬ 
ment of the subject. In mixed societies, the 
subject should never be introduced. 

Sulkiness is not often indulged in by grown 
people, but we have seen lamentable instances 
of men, otherwise possessed of considerable 
sense, who would sulk for several weeks toge¬ 
ther, and during that time refrain from speak¬ 
ing a word to the most familiar acquaintance, 
and this, too, for some imaginary offence, or, 
if not imaginary, so trifling as to be unworthy 
of notice. Such conduct is childish in the 
extreme ; it marks the first step in the disso¬ 
lution of the mind, and, if much indulged, 


must lead at last to hypochondriasis, or perhaps 
to a drivelling and dolorous insanity. The 
picture of a sulky man is beyond the region of 
the pitiful, it is laughable ; and we do laugh, 
in the same way as we should at the antics of a 
melancholy monkey. 

Salutations should be suited to the parties 
saluted. It is a point much disputed upon 
whom the obligation of the first salute lies 
when persons of different age or condition meet. 
The best rule is for the younger to salute the 
senior, as was the custom with the Romans. In 
meeting a lady, there is no difficulty; the lady 
salutes first, or no recognition takes place. I 
have often been amazed by being stopped in 
the street and held by the hand by a person 
of whom I had no recollection whatever, until 
lie told me he had met me at such a place some 
months ago. In such a case, a bow is all that 
is allowed, and this is always to be returned, 
whether you remember the person or not ; but 
to halt, and insist on shaking hands, and en¬ 
tering upon some complimentary small-talk is 
quite an error unless the parties are on terms 
of actual acquaintance. And here I am re¬ 
minded of the prevalence, at the present day, 
of protracted street salutations. You are sud¬ 
denly met by an acquaintance who bears down 
upon you as the Chesapeake bore down upon 
the Shannon. You are seized as in a vice, and 
your hand held for several minutes. Then 
follow sundry questions about your health, 
when you saw Smith last, how Robinson’s wife 

is, what news is there. All this takes up valu- 
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able time, obstructs the causeway, and ends in 
annoyance. Why not shake hands heartily, but 
briefly, exchange the compliments of “Good- 
day,” with mutual inquiries after wives and 
families, and then part, each to attend to his 
own affairs, and each regarding liis own busi¬ 
ness as too important to be put to the risk of 
damage by a quarter of an hour spent in twad¬ 
dling on a curb-stone, while the passers by jolt 
and thrust against you, and the vehicles cover 
you with splashes. The flabby shake of the 
hand in which some elderly persons indulge, 
holding your digits in a slow oscillation till the 
palms are moist, is very horrible, and by no 
means suggestive of hearty friendship, but it 
must be borne patiently, sometimes out of re¬ 
spect to age. 

Salutations should always be hearty, but 
softened by politeness ; and in shaking hands 
with a lady, do hot grasp the whole palm, as 
you do with your bosom friend, but let the fin¬ 
gers only meet, and be immediately withdrawn. 

Slights are easily offered, and not so easily 
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made amends for. Be careful how you treat 
sensitive persons, that they may not think 
themselves slighted, for no wound goes so deep 
as wounded pride. 

Small-talk. —Some persons think the Small¬ 
talk of society very worthless and degrading, 
hut so far from this being the case, it is most 
useful. You cannot expect persons to utter 
profound wisdom every time they speak, and 
small-talk serves to render persons in some 
degree acquainted and sociable before more 
important topics arise. Besides, good subjects 
arise out of small-talk ; and conversation that 
begins in trifles frequently ends in matters of 
high profit. 

Secrecy is essential to the polite man or 
woman, who do not repeat all they see and 
hear or know of people ; but affectation of se¬ 
crecy is a vulgarity, and never begets confidence. 

Spite and Revenge are poor instruments, as 
unchristian as they are morally degrading. No 
refined mind indulges in revengeful feelings. 
We should be above resenting an injury, but 
avoid the society of those who needlessly give 
offence. “ Avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath; for it is written, Ven¬ 
geance is mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. 
Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink : for in so doing tliou 
slialt heap coals of fire on his head. Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

Spitting is a filthy habit, and annoys one in 
almost every quarter, in-doors and out. Since 
vulgarity has had its way so extensively amongst 
us, every youth begins to smoke and spit be¬ 
fore he has well cut his teeth. Smoking is 
unquestionably so great a pleasure to those ac¬ 
customed to it, that it must not be condemned ; 
yet the spitting associated with it detracts very 
much from the enjoyment. No refined person 
will spit where ladies are present, or in any 
public promenade. The habit is disgusting in 
the extreme, and one would almost wish that 
it could be checked in public by means of law. 

Surliness is far from the amiability and gen¬ 
tleness which true refinement teaches us. There 
is a vast deal of surliness to be encountered from 
puffed-up tradespeople and small professionals, 
but it is never the mark of mental polish. 

Vanity. —Most of us are too vain ; and I fear 
the gentle sex must be charged with somewhat 
of an excess in this particular. We are not to 
sneer at the vanity of others and endeavor to 
mortify them therein, but first look to ourselves 
that we are not equally vain in our own par¬ 
ticular manner. A vain display is always an 


abject thing, and may be dispensed with pro¬ 
fitably. 

V ulgarities. —We often have inward prompt¬ 
ings of the vulgarity of our actions ; there is a 
sort of instinctive propriety in all of us, and 
whenever we heed these monitions from within, 
we are pretty sure.to be in the right. If you 
have a doubt at any time of the propriety of 
an action, let instinct guide you, and you are 
safe. I have observed that it is very common 
for persons to talk very loud when in conversa¬ 
tion with foreigners, as if increase of noise 
would compensate for difficulties of mutual 
understanding. In omnibus and railway tra¬ 
velling there is a good deal of bawling, treading 
on toes, thrusting of elbows into sides, crush¬ 
ing, crowding, and running to and fro. In the 
midst of all this confusion, the gentleman, 
punctual to time, walks with ease to liis place, 
takes his seat without hurry or noise, and, in 
securing his own comfort, regards the comfort 
of others by a spirit of conciliating accommo¬ 
dation. Rudeness of any kind on such occasions 
causes annoyance to all who witness it. 

Avoid all boastings and exaggerations, back¬ 
biting, abuse, and evil speaking ; slang phrases 
and oaths in conversation ; depreciate no man’s 
qualities, and accept hospitalities of the hum¬ 
blest kind in a hearty and appreciative manner; 
avoid giving offence, and if you do offend, have 
the manliness to apologize ; infuse as much 
elegance as possible into your thoughts as well 
as your actions ; and as you avoid vulgarities, 
you will increase the enjoyment of life, and 
grow in the respect of others. 

Whispering is often indulged in by the young ; 
and my parting advice to all is never to whis¬ 
per, either in the presence or absence of others. 
What you cannot say plainly do not say at all; 
and by never indulging in the practice you will 
never give way to it unconsciously in the pre¬ 
sence of those who may think you are whisper¬ 
ing of them. 

- +-<x>~oo-^ - 

Forgiveness. —Nothing is more moving to 
man than the spectacle of reconciliation ; our 
weaknesses are thus indemnified, and are not 
too costly, being the price we pay for the hour 
of forgiveness ; and the archangel, who lias 
never felt anger, has reason to envy the man 
who subdues it. When tliou forgettest, the 
man who lias pierced thy heart stands to thee 
in the relation of the sea worm that perforates 
the shell of the muscle, which straightway 
closes the wound with a pearl. 
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THE ORDEAL; OR, THE SPRING AND MIDSUMMER OF A LIFE. 

BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 

(Continued from page 334.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Coming ’round to tea, Austin V y 

“ Does any one expect me ?” 

11 1 don’t know who ‘ any one’ is. Lucy told 
me to be sure to ask you, and father seconded 
the motion.” 

So the two young men walked off arm in 
arm, talking of the chances for valedictorian, 
soon to be decided, the prospects of “the United 
Brothers, ’ ’ their favorite society, and the boat¬ 
ing-club some of the fellows wished to establish. 

Mr. Bradstreet welcomed them to the tea- 
table, and sat there listening to all their boyish 
jokes and opinions, saying kind things to Carrol 
of his good prospect for the first honor, and 
finally telling him that, when he was tired of 
Lucy’s piano and the chess-board, he should 
be glad to see him in his library. He was a 
generous, kind-hearted man, who had not for¬ 
gotten his own youth, and he lived it over 
again in the freshness of these young lives—in 
the bright blush that kindled upon Lucy’s face 
when Carrol was commended, in the Jonathan 
and David devotion of the two students, and 
all their little piques and ambitions, looking 
upon the honors of Commencement Day as if 
the interests of a nation were at stake, and 
the applause of the whole community awaiting 
the fortunate men, or the execrations of pos¬ 
terity reserved for the idler of his class. 

Out of his counting-house, Mr. Bradstreet’s 
chief pleasure was the happiness of his chil¬ 
dren. The stately home had lost its greatest 
charm when their mother, with whom and for 
whom it was planned, had been carried forth 
to her burial from it. Lucy was very like her, 
in face, in voice, in all her gentle, yet decided 
ways, in her quiet good sense, as well as her 
feminine grace. Lucy must never be crossed 
in anything. It cost the father much less to 
check and restrain Henry’s quick, headstrong 
impulses than to deny Lucy a flower she had 
set her heart on. The beautiful grounds were 
kept up to their original elegance to gratify her 
taste, rather than his pride ; the greenhouse, 
with its wealth of tropical flowers, was at her 
command. And yet Lucy Bradstreet was un¬ 
selfish and unspoiled. There are some flowers 
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that open more perfectly in the broad sunshine 
than with the succeeding light and shade that 
belong to others. 

Had Mr. Bradstreet forgotten his usual wis¬ 
dom when he brought these two young lives 
in such close companionship ? ~ The dearest 
thing on earth, Lucy’s happiness—had a weak 
indulgence brought it in jeopardy? It would 
seem so, that evening above all others, when 
he had shut himself up in his library, not to 
walk with the wisdom of the past, or take the 
bright, hopeful voice of the present for com¬ 
panionship, but to go over, with pen and pencil, 
the day’s operations, count up the thousands 
he would gain by the morning’s fortunate in¬ 
vestment, and recongratulate himself on the 
cautious financiering that had evaded a threat¬ 
ened loss. 

Hal Bradstreet had his own engagements, 
too—a pending rehearsal of the serenade his 
ladylove was to receive, in connection with the 
ladyloves of five other amateurs, whose ardor 
had undertaken to conquer the difficulties of 
an adagio in E minor, no trifling obstacle to 
these unscientific musicians. 

The soft May evening, the first true spring 
day of the season, had allowed open windows 
and unfurled the great buds of the horse-chest¬ 
nut-trees of the avenue, the month going out 
in a flush of loveliness and the calm of early 
summer. There were no lamps called for; it 
was moonlight again, and the opal rays of the 
sunset had mingled so softly with its silver 
that the white keys of the piano at which Lucy 
sat had not grown dusky, though dim shadows 
slept on the velvet carpet. There was a soft 
rustle of muslin drapery at the tall windows 
opening on the lawn in its first vernal freshness, 
a glimmer of carved gilding from cornice and 
ceiling, a gleam of the white limbed statue in 
the opposite niche, and again the subtle breath 
of rare flowers scattered profusely in every vase 
and goblet of delicate Sevres or curious Bohe¬ 
mian workmanship throughout the room ; above 
all, that low, delicious melody of voice and in¬ 
strument, snatches of half-remembered songs, 
and murmuring preludes, and wandering chords, 
as memory or fancy guided the slender hands. 
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No wonder that the brave purpose of the young 
man’s heart melted under these enchantments, 
and he forgot the repeated vows of self-restraint 
and self-denial he had imposed upon will and 
emotion. He was leaning near the instrument, 
and presently bent down his head upon his 
clasped hands, and gave himself up to dreams 
of delicious possibilities. 

How many veritable lives had gained as lofty 
prizes, as far beyond their reach ! What was 
the use of talent, and resolve, and energy, if 
it could not carve out fortune ? And Lucy 
loved him ; yes, he could not doubt that, and 
she would be true and wait for him, as many 
another true heart had done, and when he could 
make for her a home like this, she would come 
to him and be his own, and life should flow on 
all brightness. But even in the midst of heated 
vision, the slow and solemn chords into which 
Lucy had glided seemed to bear the burden of 
an anthem he had heard when they buried 
poor Richmond, their classmate: “For man 
walketh in a vain shadow, and disquietetli him¬ 
self in vain ; he lieapeth up riches, and cannot 
tell who shall gather them. This is not your 
rest.” But he drove the echo down, and went 
on with his dream again. How the opening 
door jarred upon his feverish pulses. The 
dream was over ; it was late, much later than 
he supposed, and Mr. Bradstreet had sent for 
him. 

“Shall I say good-night, Lucy, or will you 
be here when I come out again ?” 

“I will wait.” 

The simple words seemed like a prophecy to 
bis excited mood; but then a chill suddenly 
broke the charm. Mr. Bradstreet must have a 
special reason for wishing this interview. He 
had made such a point of it, perhaps he had 
seen all that was passing, and was displeased. 
But he was unchanged in manner towards him ? 
Still, that would be Mr. Bradstreet’s way; he 
would not give unnecessary pain or be rudely 
• uncourteous, however he was offended. So with 
the fear of sudden banishment, or reproof at 
least, darkening down upon the bright visions 
of the last hour, he followed the measured 
footsteps of the old servant. 

Coming from the dusky light of the drawing¬ 
room, the glare of the library lamps almost 
blinded him. He did not know it, but his eyes 
shone feverishly, and there was a bright spot 
upon either cheek that would have gone like 
an arrow to his mother’s heart, if she could 
have seen him at this moment, it was so like 
the hectic she had watched in his father’s face 
for years. 


Mr. Bradstreet, composed and self-complacent, 
filled up the compass of his great library chair, 
and motioned him to another on tlie opposite 
side of the oblong table. Carelessly twirling 
a carved paper-folder, the souvenir of foreign 
travel, he did not look like the stern or offended 
father Carrol had prepared himself to meet. 
Perhaps he thought it best to hold up the 
whole affair in a trifling, playful light, and not 
dignify it with a grave seriousness ; but it was 
no child’s play, no fancy of the moment, to be 
cast aside at the bidding of any one, and Car¬ 
rol’s spirit rose with the thought, and the re¬ 
membrance that Mr. Bradstreet had ever tacitly 
sanctioned their friendship. 

“ Your father has been dead some years, I 
believe?” This was the merchant’s cautious 
opening, for business, like chess, teaches a 
preliminary lightness to a grave combination. 

“ Nearly nine years, sir,” said Carrol, greatly 
wondering, while indignant pride went down, 
down with the kindliness of the words and 
manner. 

‘ ‘ Have you any near relations that you look 
to to give you a start in life ?” 

“No, sir, not one. My mother is all in all 
to me ; I owe her my education—but you know 
that, sir.” 

‘ ‘ I think I have heard Henry speak of it; 
but she cannot do any more for you. A woman 
knows nothing of the business world; her in¬ 
fluence is confined to the fireside.” And Mr. 
Bradstreet looked towards the illustrated copy 
of Longfellow, with a vague remembrance of 
something the poet had said of 

“Sitting by the fireside of tbe heart 
Feeding its flames 

only, of course, he thought he had said it bet¬ 
ter, for what does a poet know of terseness and 
brevity, which is the soul of business. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ So you have no plans for the future ?” 

He could not give assent, though it was 
evidently expected. The glow of passion had 
dimmed the outlines of his purpose, obliterated 
them for the moment, but the question brought 
them forth again with a startling boldness, as 
some faded inscriptions start to life suddenly, 
with their ancient clearness, when brought in 
contact with a chemical test. He had gone 
through a strong conflict since that winter’s 
night; conflicts , repeated daily, of soul and 
spirit, with earthly cravings and natural human 
weakness. Sometimes this battle with self had 
shaken him so that he could scarcely fix his 
mind on the duties of the hour, and had left 
its traces in his face, dark shadows and a 
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sharpened outline, that were accounted for to 
others by the knowledge of his incessant stu¬ 
diousness. But the voice of conscience and of 
God had called him out of the stillness of his 
own soul, and from the words of Holy Writ, to 
leave all and follow the footsteps of Christ in 
ministering to the souls of fellow mortals who 
were crowding out of life into eternity, with no 
great sense of its awful meaning, such as had 
been laid on him. He could not say his fu¬ 
ture was all undefined. 

“No definite plans, I mean,” said Mr. Brad- 
street, waiting politely for the response. 

“No, sir.” He could at least say nothing 
definite. 

“ I am glad to hear it, my boy ; for I think I 
can make a proposition which will suit us both. 
I have watched you for some time, Austin.” 
(He knew that very well.) “ And I have seen 
nothing to shake my original opinion that you 
have great business capabilities. A little late 
to begin with the routine of a counting-house ; 
your real merchant should begin at the lowest 
round of the ladder, and then he always knows 
where to plant his foot, so to speak. But you 
have industry and good sense to bring you up ; 
and method, which is almost everything; and 
energy, which will become enterprise in the 
proper field. I wish Hal had half the ground¬ 
work.” 

“No better heart, sir. He will grow out of 
his boyishness. He only needs a good influence. 
He ’s easily led just now.” 

“ That’s the worst of it—the worst of it. It 
doesn’t help a man, when he ’s gone to the 
devil, to say he was easily led there, though it 
answers for an excuse while he ’s going. But 
you kept him straight the last two years, and 
that, and some other things, have put it into 
my head to offer to take you into my counting- 
house, and some day, perhaps, into the busi¬ 
ness.” 

The light, and the drab and gilt volumes 
behind Mr. Bradstreet, the square, resolute 
looking head of the merchant, and his kindly 
face, now beaming with interior and exterior 
satisfaction, grew confused and misty for a 
moment. Here was his dream almost realized, 
an opening that many a rich man would have 
coveted for his son, such as is offered but once 
in a lifetime. Was not his mother’s favorite 
scheme, of a watchful Providence over the 
fatherless, realized ? How she would rejoice at 
the unlooked for prosperity ! 

Would she ? There rose up the questioning 
voice of inward monition. Had she not other 
hopes for him, unspoken but recognized uncon¬ 


sciously ? Mr. Bradstreet had done a noble and 
generous deed ; he had a right to expect thanks 
and happiness as its result. He only saw the 
young man’s face bent down, hidden from him, 
and heard a low groan, as if of bodily anguish. 

“Austin, am I mistaken in you? Is there 
any reason for this hesitancy ?” And the tone 
had a shade of coldness, though he did not 
mean it should have. 

“You are very good, sir; so good that I do 
not know how to answer you.” 

“Oh, is that all ? Well, thanks are the last 
thing I want. Only keep Hal straight, and one 
of these days”—for why should he stint his 
good intentions ? the boy’s family was excellent 
for all their poverty—“make my little Lucy 
happy.” The kind man’s voice was almost 
tremulous as he said this. The face of Lucy’s 
mother, with its sweet, approving smile, seemed 
to look out from her own shadowy nook close 
beside him. 

“ Lucy I” And the bowed face was lifted up 
with a sudden, eager, almost incredulous look. 

“You love her, don’t you? And I dare say 
she’s told you she loves you, before this.” 

“ No, sir, never ! How could she, when my 
lips were sealed ?” 

“I believed in your honor; but there are 
other tell-tales than words. If I had not nursed 
up this plan, I should have sent you out of the 
house long ago. But I can’t bear to deny Lucy 
anything. It cuts me, even to see a downcast 
look on her face. Bless her heart!” 

If he had been untrue at that moment, the 
future would never have atoned for it. Little 
we know, when the hour of temptation comes 
upon us, who is feeling our peril, and praying 
that our faith fail not. The vibrating tender¬ 
ness of a mother’s love had caught the first 
thrill of dissonance, a hidden, nameless warning 
moved her that night. 

“ I must not deceive you, sir, even for Lucy.” 
Oh, must he give her up! Position, wealth, 
love ! turn away from all! But he went on 
quickly, lest his courage should fail him : “It 
has seemed right to me that I should choose 
my father’s profession.” 

“ He was a clergyman, I think. Very honor¬ 
able, very excellent men among the clergy ; 
but hunted to death by poverty, half of them, 
and their wives, too. People are beginning to 
open their eyes, it’s true, but that won’t do for 
you—for Lucy, at all events, brought up as 
she’s been. She ’ll tell you so. Go ask her 
about it.” For Mr. Bradstreet thought it was 
a boyish fancy, very natural, and very proper 
when nothing else offered; and the best way 
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to put it out of his mind was to send him to 
Lucy. 

“But, Mr. Bradstreet—” 

“There, there, we won’t talk any more at 
present. I don’t ask you for yes or no to-night; 
it’s a poor bargain that hasn’t been slept upon. 
Go see what Lucy says to it.” And he waved 
the young man out of the room. 

Very slowly—though he needed no guide to 
Lucy’s presence—Carrol came back to the quiet 
room where she was waiting with an impatient 
eagerness. She, too, had her own doubts and 
fears as to this interview. But it had made her 
look into her own heart, and the dread of sepa¬ 
ration had but shown her how entirely it was 
given up to what had once been a girlish fancy. 
He did not see her, for a moment, but stood 
still, as the door closed behind him, shading 
his eyes with his hand. If she was gone, 
would it not be ominous ? How childish! 
But she was there still, and came quickly to¬ 
wards him, laying her hand upon his arm. 
“ What is it, Carrol? Is there any trouble ?” 

“Lucy, your father says I may tell you that 
I love you.” And he drew her close, close to 
him, the upturned face looking still into his. 
“Oli, can I give you up? Does God require 
it ? Do I not mistake duty ? Tell me that I 
do!” 

It was not strange that, with his father’s ex¬ 
ample and his mother’s influence, with a life¬ 
training in the school of self-denial, Carrol 
Austin should decide against his own happi¬ 
ness for the bare command of conscience ; but 
it was a marvel that brought the indulged and 
petted girl to say, when he had told her all, 
“ I should be miserable if I thought I had made 
you false to yourself, to what you think is right. 
We should never be happy, but it is so hard ! 
You know I love you, Carrol, you know I do, 
but I cannot help you decide. I do not want 
to influence you by a feather’s weight.” 

They parted, sadly enough for young lovers, 
in the first hour of mutual confidence, and whose 
future lay with themselves ! Who could decide 
for them ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ Have you been to the post-office, Ben ?” 

It was a quarter to nine. Already little feet 
were beginning to patter upon the door-step, 
and in a few moments more Mrs. Austin must 
take her post in the school-room. She had 
been looking for Ben’s curly head the last ten 
minutes, with that eagerness with which we 


watch for the messenger of good or evil tidings, 
when the balance is still undecided. It was 
two days since Carrol’s weekly letter had been 
due, the letter in answer to the one it had cost 
her so much to write ; and he might be ill, he 
was so anxious not to disappoint her in his 
scholarship. He might be overworked, and 
unable to write. 

“ There ! I forgot! But here’s the things— 
my new shoes, and the rice and the fresh eggs. 
I ’ll be off again like a lamplighter.” 

“My dear child”—and an unwonted feeling 
of impatience stirred Mrs. Austin’s tone—“I 
ivish you were not so heedless ! Do keep your 
thoughts about you !” 

But Ben was off, and his mother, with a part¬ 
ing household charge to Ellen, who came into 
the school-room an hour later, turned to her 
daily task. It was more wearisome than usual, 
partly because of a hard lesson in syntax that 
her older girls would not try to comprehend, 
and then her eyes would wander towards the 
window, looking down the street towards the 
post-office. Ben was so long! But he came 
just as the composition class presented their 
ambitious essays on “Time” and “History,” 
“The Elements” and “Why do we Study?” 
She could only glance at the envelopes of her 
letters, and assure herself that one was addressed 
in the finished, careful hand of her son, and see 
that the other was from a stranger by its un¬ 
known post-mark and the businesslike flou¬ 
rishes that followed her name. It was very 
hard to control her thought, and enter into the 
construction of sentences that announced, with 
a great degree of circumlocution, the important 
facts that “we study to improve ourselves,” 
and that “history is the record of past events,” 
or to clip the redundant drapery in which the 
young lady who expatiated on “Sunset” had 
clothed the “gorgeous clouds of crimson and 
gold that cradle the declining luminary.” 
Thence to the infant class, with their demurely 
folded hands, but wandering eyes and absent 
thoughts, who could distinguish no difference 
between A and 0, with their pertinacious, irri¬ 
tating mistakes and blundering guesses. Even 
when school was dismissed, there were two girls 
to be detained for misconduct and expostulated 
with, and the copy-books of a class to be pre¬ 
pared for the afternoon. With Ben clamorous 
for dinner, and Clara exhibiting a great, gaping 
tear in her second-best dress, that no one but 
her mother could darn so as to preserve its re¬ 
spectability, school-time and sun-bonnets ar¬ 
rived again, with even the seals unbroken ! 

So it happened that she was quite alone, 
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witli the last footfall of the last scholar sound¬ 
ing under her window, before she opened the 
letter ; and then she laid her head down upon 
the desk a moment, with an inward cry for 
strength, before she trusted herself to read it. 

There were two dates, the first several days 
old. 

“ Mother, I have a long story to tell you ; I 
scarcely know where to commence. I have 
had a long talk with Mr. Bradstreet more than 
once ; but at first I was at his house, at tea, 
and he sent for me to come into his library. I 
thought of a hundred things as I went along— 
that he was going to forbid me the house, and 
tell me that I must not think of Lucy. My 
mind was all in a whirl, for I had been think¬ 
ing of her more than ever lately, thinking that 
she might be my wife some day—yes, mother, 
I did—and how you would love her, and she 
would love you, for she has no mother, you 
know, and she likes nothing so well as to have 
me talk about you and my sisters ; she never 
had a sister. Mr. Bradstreet sent for me into 
the library, but it was not for any unkind or 
harsh purpose. I have always told you that 
he was not proud or overbearing, and he 
proved it by making me an offer to take me 
into his counting-house. It seemed Providen¬ 
tial, mother.” , 

“ 0 Carrol 1” And the dream of years seemed 
swept away, as Mrs. Austin turned the leaf. It 
is so hard to find that our best desires and pur¬ 
poses, seemingly in accordance to God’s will, 
have been set aside by Him for plans of His 
own ordaining. 

“It seemed Providential, mother.” She 
glanced back at the words again. If it was 
His providence, though it broke her last “idol 
to her face, 5 ’ she would not rej ect it. “I thought 
perhaps the blessing upon the fatherless, that 
you have always said so much of to me, had 
moved Mr. Bradstreet’s heart to place me in a 
way to help my brothers and sisters, and, first 
of all, to relieve you for your hard and busy 
life? And then Lucy ! I have not told you 
all. He said he knew I loved Lucy and would 
make her happy, and some day he would give 
her to me, too. I don’t know why, but that 
made me feel that it was a temptation. It 
came into my mind like a flash, how Satan 
carried the Saviour to a high mountain, and 
showed Him 1 all the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, ’ and promised to give 
Him everything, if He would worship him. 
Everything seemed placed within my grasp. 
It was too much of a temptation; it betrayed 
itself; I could not fight away the feeling. 


“ I had been thinking all winter, ever since 
Christmas, that I ought to devote my life en¬ 
tirely to God’s service. It was no sudden 
fancy. I have often thought of it before, even 
when I was no older than Ben ; but this year, 
knowing that it was the last one here, the 
thought came back and back to me so often 
that I wonder I have not written to you about 
it before. The only thing was, I could not 
bring my mind to decide, and I did not want 

to trouble you with my doubts. I had almost 

• 

made up my mind to write to you after my 
birthday, for I did vow, in the stillness of my 
heart, that day, if God would make me His 
servant, I would * fight manfully under his 
banner, ’ but something held me back for seal¬ 
ing it, even by telling you ; yet I know now 
that it was no less binding. Do you not see 
how the temptation put on the face of duty, as 
well as inclination ? I thought of you first, of 
the toiling hands and head that had never rested 
for my sake, of the home you were born to and 
I could make for you again, of Ben’s education, 
and all I could do for my sisters, and Lucy at 
last, when I had earned the right to make her 
happy. Oh, mother, you do not know, even 
you, with all your love for me, cannot tell what 
a struggle it was, knowing Lucy loved me, too; 
and, though she would not say a word, I knew 
what she hoped I would choose. 

11 1 did not go near the house again. I have 
only seen her once since. I shut myself up in 
my room. I did as people used to do in old 
times, when they tried to discern God’s will 
and empty themselves of selfish hindrances to 
it. I fasted, and prayed, and thought, and read 
my Bible, and, mother, I am not ashamed to tell 
you that I wept. Sometimes I walked the room 
pressing my hands against my head, for it 
seemed as though my brain would burst. The 
sacrifice seemed too great l I could not give 
up Lucy. Then your letter came. Oh what a 
comfort ! i At evening time, there was light!’ 
It came like a message of peace, like the leaves 
of healing to Christian after he fought with 
Apollyon, in the Valley of Humility l I cannot 
tell you what it was to me, or what it was not. 
It seemed easy then, no not easy, but less im¬ 
possible, to give up the thought of Lucy’s love, 
and the worldly part of the temptation all 
vanished. 

“ I went to Mr. Bradstreet, and told him that 
I could not accept his kindness. I knew he 
would not understand it, and he did not. He 
felt hurt, more about Lucy than because I 
was ungrateful ; he seemed to think I could 
not love her as much as I said I did, or I would 
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not throw her away for a 4 fanatical idea.’ He 
was right about my not coming there any more, 
though it has been just like home this winter. 
He said, and I know it is so, that, even if he 
should give his consent for Lucy to marry a 
poor minister, he could not afford to take 
enough out of his business and settle on her to 
make her as comfortable as she ought to be, 
and I should be only selfish in asking her to 
wait. But he let me see her again, and that 
was a great comfort; for, though I told her I 
hoped she would be very happy, and marry, 
and forget me, it will be something to think of 
as long as I live, that she did love me and un¬ 
derstand why I gave her up, and did not try to 
change me. Only once she laid her head on 
my shoulder and sobbed as if her heart was 
breaking, and said, 4 Oh, Carrol, is death any 
harder than giving you up !’ It did not seem 
to me that it could be harder to either of us 
than to say good-by forever. But the struggle 
is all over now ; and, in a little while, I shall 
not be here to keep it in remembrance, and the 
pain will die away. I can do all the more good 
if I never marry, perhaps, and I can make you 
happy. My choice will make you happy, I 
know. 

44 1 almost forgot to tell you that I have the 
Valedictory! Only think of it! When, six 
months ago, I should have telegraphed it to 
you, I believe. If you could only be here on 
Commencement Day. I cannot give it up, yet. 
It will be nothing to me ; I have no one here 
to care—that I ought to feel would care, I 
mean.” 

Long, long after she had finished this letter, 
Mrs. Austin remembered the other which had 
come that morning. She had her wish, but 
what an ordeal her child had passed to reach 
the goal she had pointed out to him ! It passed 
through her mind again and again, all he had 
suffered and struggled against, and his noble 
self-conquest, before she came back to what he 
had said of Commencement Day. She had 
always secretly hoped to be there and share in 
his triumph. The wish had been the one dar¬ 
ling self-indulgence of her life for the past two 
years ; but she had failed to lay aside the 
means to accomplish it. Her habit of prudent 
foresight had, by God’s blessing, helped her to 
meet every want for herself and her children. 
There was even a little sum accumulating in 
the hands of a kind friend, against unforeseen 
need, but she did not dare to draw upon it, any 
more than if it had belonged to a stranger. Yet 
it seemed hard to give up the journey, especially 
hard when her boy seemed so to need her com- 
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fort and sympathy. She said to herself, with 
an almost rebellious sigh, it was only one with 
her life, always to be chastened and restrained, 
even in what seemed most lawful. 

But the other letter ! Now that Carrol’s was 
at last refolded, she touched it as she looked for 
the enveloed. It was short, and the signature 
unknown to her. There was an inclosure, 
which she did not unfold :— 

44 Dear Madam: The year before your hus¬ 
band’s death, he lent me $20 to come to the 
place where I am now residing. He looked 
upon it as a gift, I know, for there was then 
little hope that I should ever repay it. I have 
always intended to, and do so now, inclosing 
you a check for twenty-five dollars, the original 
sum, with interest.” 

So it is in life, that our hopes are never so 
near fulfilment as when we think them quite 
lost. 

(Conclusion next month.) 

. 

The Philosophy of Domestic Embellishment. 
—No domestic residence can be well-appointed 
which exhibits in any of its habitually occupied 
apartments a marked unsuitability to any of 
the multiplied wants and ciicumstances neces¬ 
sarily connected with a dwelling-house. Now 
a dwelling-house is the abode where serious 
business is transacted, where loving ties and 
relations are knit and cherished, where thought¬ 
ful studies are pursued, and where healthful 
sports recreate. There brignt and earnest hopes 
bud forth, and are cherished in deep and sacred 
vividness. And there will bitter anguish school, 
with her long and sharp but salutary discipline, 
the untamed heart. Through its doors the 
bridal party will enter full of hope ; from the 
same portals will the funeral train depart. 
Here rosy childhood, with its blue eyes and 
silken locks, will sport in mirthful glee ; and 
here, too, bowing age will sink to sleep in its 

<a 

parent dust, and soar to its native heaven. It 
follows, then, that the scenery of a dwelling- 
house, contemplating so great a variety of des¬ 
tinations, should be so constituted as to avoid 
the disturbance of any rough jar of feeling, 
under any of these opposed and conflicting 
circumstances, and thus be adapted to afford in 
all a silent but not unfelt sympathy. 

—Idleness is the mother of mischief; the 
moment a horse has done eating his oats, he 
turns to and gnaws down his manger. Substi¬ 
tute labor for oats, and virtue for manger, and 
what is true of horses is equally true of men. 








WONDERFUL THINGS. 


MUMMY CASES. 

Our engraving represents a set of Egyptian 

mummy cases, several of which were used for 

* 

the interment of one body, the smaller being 
inclosed within the larger. 



On the death of a king in Egypt, “three 
score and ten days” was the period that inter¬ 
vened from his departure to the termination of 
the embalming operations, the earlier and more 
important of which, exclusive of the soaking 
in natron, occupied forty days. The coffin, or 
wooden case, in which the embalmed body of 
Joseph was preserved, till, at the exodus, it 
was carried from Egypt, was, doubtless, of such 
a form and appearance as those with which we 
are familiar at our museums. An account of 
some specimens of these, and of the internal 
shells which were considered requisite for per¬ 
sons of rank, will be read with interest. 

Before the better kind of mummies were put 
into their wooden cases, they were jdaced in a 
shell in the following manner: Nine thick 
layers of hempen or linen cloth wfere well 
gummed together, so as to make a strong, 
flexible kind of board, something like a piece 
of papier-mach£. This was formed into the 
shape of the swathed mummy, which was in¬ 
serted in it by means of a longitudinal aperture 
on the under side, reaching from the feet to 
the head. The two sides of this long aperture 
were then drawn together by a coarse kind of 
stitching done with a large needle and thin 
hempen cord. The inside of this hempen case 
was covered with a thin coating of plaster, and 
the outside was also covered with a similar sort 
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of plaster, on which were painted rude figures 
of beetles, ibides, etc., apparently with ochrous 
earths tempered with water; they could be 
easily rubbed off with the finger, except where 
they were fixed by an outer coating of gum. 
On the upper part of this case a human face 
was represented, and, for the purpose of giving 
additional strength and firmness to that part of 
the hempen covering, a considerable quantity 
of earth and plaster was stuck on the inside, 
so that it would be more easy to mould the 
material on the outside, while still flexible, 
into a resemblance of the human form. The 
face was covered with a strong varnish, to keep 
the color fixed. The outer case was generally 
made of the Egyptian fig-sycamore wood, and 
the parts of it were fastened together with 
wooden pegs. This wood was used by the 
Egyptians for a variety of purposes, as we find 
even common domestic utensils made of it. 
The pegs of the sycamore cases were not always 
of the sycamore wood, which, when cut thin, 
would hardly be so suitable as some more 
closely grained wood. The pegs, therefore, of 
the inner cases were of a different wood, gene¬ 
rally cedar. Bodies embalmed in the highest 
style of fashion had, in addition to the inner 
coffin which we have described, an outer wooden 
box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human 
face, male or female, painted on it. Some of 
these cases were plain, and others highly orna¬ 
mented with figures of sacred animals, or with 
paintings representing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case which contained the body 
was sometimes cut out of one piece of wood, 
and the inside was made smooth and fit for the 
reception of the painted figures by laying on it 
a thin coat of fine plaster. This plaster was 
also used as a lining for the wooden cases 
which were not made of a single piece. There 
was often a second wooden case, still more 
highly ornamented and covered with paintings, 
secured by a strong varnish. These paintings 
were intended to embody the ideas of the 
Egyptians as to the state of death, the judg¬ 
ment or trial which preceded the admission 
into the regions below, and other matters con¬ 
nected with the ritual of the dead and the pro¬ 
cess of embalming. 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases 
was made to represent a human figure, and the 
sex was clearly denoted by the character of the 
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headdress and the presence or absence of the 
beard. Both the headdress and the ornaments 
about the neck, as far as the bosom, were ex¬ 
actly of the same character as those which we 
see on the sculptures and the paintings. The. 
brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends 
put the swathed mummy “into a wooden figure 


made to resemble the human form,” is amply 
borne out. 

EGYPTIAN TOILET-BOXES. 

The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of 
having their apartments set off with a profusion 




of knick-knacks, and, among other articles of 
that sort, they usually had several different 
kinds of toilet-boxes on their dressing-tables. 
The above engraving represents a group of 
them. They have been found in considerable 
numbers among the ruins of the palaces, and 
they form interesting objects among the Egyp¬ 
tian collections in many of our museums. They 
were made of wood or of ivory, often inlaid, and 
always elaborately carved. Sometimes they par¬ 
took of the nature of spoons, the containing part 
being shallow, at the end of a long solid handle. 
The handle was carved into the most fanciful 
forms—a grotesque human figure, a woman, a 
fox, or a fish—and the spoon part was generally 
covered with a lid, which turned on a pivot. In 
one of those in the engraving, the spoon takes 
the form of a fish, the cover being carved to 
resemble its scales, while another, also in the 
form of a fish, has two cavities, the one covered, 
the other permanently open. Sometimes the 
body of a goose formed the box, either trussed 
for the table or in the posture of life; and 
other forms were devised from the fancy of the 
artist. Some of these shallow boxes are sup¬ 
posed to have been used for holding small 
quantities of ointments and cosmetics upon 
the toilet-table. 

—— 

NOTHING FINISHED. 

I once had the curiosity to look into a little 
girl’s work-box. And what do you suppose I 



found ? Well, in the first place, I found a “bead 
purse,” about half done ; there was, however, 
no prospect of its ever being finished, for the 
needles were out, and the silk upon the spools 
all tangled and drawn into a complete wisp. 
Laying this aside, I took up a nice piece of 
perforated paper, upon which was wrought one 
lid of a Bible, and beneath it the words, “I 
love,” but what she loved was left for me to 
conjecture. Beneath the Bible lid, I found a 
sock, evidently commenced for some baby-foot; 
but it had come to a stand just about the little 
heel, and there it seemed doomed to remain. 
Near to the sock was a needle-book, one cover 
of which was neatly made, and upon the other, 
partly finished, was marked, “To my dear.” 
I need not, however, tell you all that I found 
there ; but this much I can say, that during 
my travels through that work-box, I found not 
a single article complete ; and, mute as they 
were, those half finished, forsaken things told 
me a sad story about that little girl. They told 
me that, with a heart full of generous affection, 
with a head full of useful and pretty projects, 
all of which she had both the means and skill to 
carry into effect, she was still a useless child— 
always doing, but never accomplishing her work. 
It was not a want of industry, but a want of per¬ 
severance. Remember, my dear little friends, 
that it matters but little what great thing we 
undertake; our glory is not in that, but in 
what we accomplish. Nobody in the world 
cares for what we mean to do ; but everybody 
will open their eyes by and by to see what men 
and women and little children have done. 
































































THE 


WIDOW. 


BY LILLY LEE. 


Edith Grey sox was a widow ! Very sad is 
the sound of that word; it tells us of blighted 
affections, trials, and sorrows, that none but 
they who have quaffed the bitter dregs of sepa¬ 
ration can appreciate. A widow ! The death- 
knell of hope and love comes booming heavily 
across the heart, and the tear-drop trembles 
upon the eyelid, as we glance at the pale face 
and sable robes of her who is left to tread life’s 
pathway alone, for it is a rough and thorny one 
for her who has no strong, loving arm to sup¬ 
port, no cheerful voice to encourage, no warm, 
throbbing breast upon which to press the aching 
head. 

Edith Greyson was a widow indeed, and, as she 
pressed her small white fingers upon her brow, 
and stood thoughtfully by the side of the little 
crib where nestled a rosy boy of three summers, 
the tear-drops fell thick and fast upon the face 
of the little sleeper, and told of sorrow, for 
Edith had loved with all the fervent affection 
of a trusting heart him who, two years before, 
had pressed his last kiss of love upon her 
cheek, f and gone forth to struggle manfully in 
his toilsome vocation, and returned borne upon 
a couch, a corpse ! He had overtasked his 
strength, and fell a victim to his ambition. 

Poor Edith ! The shadows which fell upon 
her cottage home were dark; the only ray of 
sunshine was her baby boy, and, as she clasped 
him to her throbbing heart, she prayed for life, 
that she might live for him alone. He was very 
beautiful, and, as weeks and months passed 
away, the poignancy of grief subsided, and the 
tendrils of affection which death had so rudely 
wrenched asunder twined more closely around 
her child. He was her all. 

Mrs. Greyson had been reared in the lap of 
ease, and when she gave herself, a young, gay 
bride, to William Greyson, it was in direct 
opposition to the will of her uncle, who had 
adopted her, when an orphan, as his own child, 
and she had been an alien to his house ever 
afterwards ; but now that the cause of his re¬ 
sentment was gone, he welcomed again his niece 
and her baby to his hearthstone, and the little 
Willie soon became his pet, and the eye of his 
mother brightened as she saw, day by day, how 
strongly the old man’s affections were centring 
around her fatherless boy. She loved her uncle, 
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but she knew that, in order to be happy, his 
will must be her law. It was two years since 
Edith had returned to her childhood’s home, 
and the memory of her husband was as bright 
and her love as fervent as when she had parted 
the raven curls from his icy brow, when the 
death chills had gathered and stilled the glad 
voice forever. 

The shades of night had gathered round the 
luxurious home where she had returned. The 
folds of the heavy damask curtains hung heavily 
over the spacious windows, and the burning 
coals cast a pleasant light around the richly 
furnished apartment. Her boy lay upon the 
sofa by her side, while her fingers were thread¬ 
ing the glossy curls which half concealed the 
little face that rested upon her knee. Memory 
was busy with the past, and, as she gazed upon 
the little one, she tried to trace some resem¬ 
blance to him whose name he bore, her loved 
and lost. Her uncle opened the door. So busily 
had she been engaged in her retrospection that 
she heeded not his approach. Seating himself 
by the glowing fire, in his luxurious chair, he 
turned to his niece with a smile. 

6 ‘ Dreaming again, Edith? That is a bad 
habit for one so young as you are ; it makes 
you melancholy. The future is bright before 
you.” 

A heavy sigh was the only response, for 
Edith’s future was darkened. 

“Robert Ellerton has returned from Italy. 
He has not only made a name, but a fortune, 
since he left us, and he brings back the same 
warm, free heart that he carried away with 
him. He is a fine young gentleman.” 

“His mother and sisters will rejoice at his 
return. Poor Mrs. Ellerton has pined for him 
sadly; I fear she will not enjoy his society 
long.” 

“Yes, I hear she is failing fast; but I am 
glad Robert has come back. By the way, 
Edith, I have brought you home a present, 
and one for Willie, too. Why, the little rogue 
is asleep!” And, taking the little sleeper in 
his arms, he playfully tossed a package into 
his mother’s lap, who mechanically untied the 
twine which fastened the paper folds. A beau¬ 
tiful light silk unrolled from the paper, and fell 
upon the sofa. 
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“ This is not for me, uncle ! You know I do 
not wear colors.” 

“I know you have not, Edith, but your sables 
are rusty, and it is time they were laid aside ; 
two years is long enough to suit the most fas¬ 
tidious taste or conscience either. No tears, 
Edith; the time must come, and as well now 
as ever. You must have it made up to suit my 
taste ; and here is this for my pet.” And he 
shook open a bright crimson velvet, and tossed 
it over the chubby form. “I have indulged 
you a long time ; I want to forget the past, and 
have you yourself once more.” 

“That cannot be, dear uncle,” said she, 
glancing at her child. 

“ No, Edith, that is a token, to be sure, that 
we none of us can forget, or wish to, either; 
but I insist upon it that you lay aside that 
everlasting black. I will choose you some 
other dress-goods, and you must have Rachel 
Simmonds come immediately and fit them for 
you.” 

Edith knew that remonstrance would be use¬ 
less, and it was with a heavy heart and tearful 
face that she bore the little boy to her chamber 
that night. It was a hard struggle for her loving 
heart to lay aside the outward signs of her 
sorrow, for the young, gentle widow was a sin¬ 
cere mourner. 

There was a bright fire burning in the cozy 
parlor of Mrs. Ellerton, the thin white curtains 
were drawn across the windows, and the sofa 
was wheeled up before the stove ; the arm-chair 
that occupied the corner was comfortable. Two 
young ladies were employed with their needles, 
while a young gentleman with a really foreign 
air was lounging upon the sofa opposite to where 
his mother was bolstered up with snowy pillows 
in the easy-chair, which had been arranged 
by the hands of love. The astral lamp shed a 
mellow light over the happy group. Mrs. Eller¬ 
ton had for months been an invalid, and it was 
at her earnest request that her only son had 
been summoned home from Europe, that she 
might look upon his face once again upon earth. 
Years before, her husband had died, leaving 
but a small income for the support of his little 
family ; but, by the strictest economy, she had 
educated her children, and still retained and 
resided in the home of her youth. It was a 
great affliction to her when her son left his 
home, and for a long time she would not give 
her consent; and not till Robert had frequently 
urged and argued with her, did he wring a re¬ 
luctant acquiescence to his plans. But he was 
safely returned, bearing with him all that a 
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mother’s heart could crave for her only son. 
Wealth and fame were his, but still she saw 
that he was not happy. 

“I wonder where Mrs. Greyson is ; she has 
not called in for a long time,” said Abba Eller¬ 
ton, as she rearranged her mother’s pillows, 
and reseated herself at the centre-table. “She 
should have been one of the first to welcome 
Robert home, for he was one of her husband’3 
particular friends. I will call in the morning, 
and see what has become of her.” 

It was well that Abba did not look up from 
her work to note the expression upon her 
brother’s face, as she mentioned Mrs. Grey- 
son’s name ; but her mother did, and it roused 
a train of thought which was not altogether 
pleasant, for she had always secretly believed 
that Edith’s marriage had more to do with 
Robert’s absence than he was willing to allow 
even to her ears. 

After a moment’s pause, he inquired, with 
an indifferent voice, “Where does Mrs. Grey¬ 
son live now ?” 

His mother replied, with a smile, “At her 
uncle’s ; he took her home immediately after 
her husband’s funeral, and it is rumored that 
he will make the little Willie his heir.” 

“Had Edith Greyson a child? You never 
mentioned it in your letters.” 

“0 yes, Robert; he is one of the sweetest 
little fellows in the world.” 

“ How long is it since Greyson died ? I liked 
never to have heard of that.” 

“Somewhat over two years. Edith is quite 
inconsolable.” 

“Of course; that was a love-match, you 
know; there are but precious few such upon 
earth. I presume no one ever doubted for a 
moment that Edith Layton loved her hus¬ 
band ; that she married him was convincing 
proof.” 

“ There was a great disparity between them, 
I conclude. Mr. Layton was exceedingly angry, 
and never spoke to his niece till after Greyson’s 
death.” 

“Well, he did not live long to enjoy the 
society of his sweet wife. Does the boy re¬ 
semble Greyson or his mother? They were 
both handsome, I remember.” 

“He is the image of his mother. By the 
way, Ellen, they mentioned, when I was at 
the dressmaker’s, that Edith was going to lay 
aside her weeds this winter.” 

“Impossible ! Why, I have heard her often 
say she should always wear them.” 

“I remember it, but Rachel Simmonds had 
just returned from Mr. Layton’s, and she had 
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a multitude of dresses, de laines, and tliibets, 
and one splendid light brocade ; but she men¬ 
tioned that Edith said it was only in compli¬ 
ance with her uncle’s wishes that she consented 
to lay aside the badges of widowhood, and she 
seemed very sad in doing it.” 

“I do not think there is any necessity for 
her wearing any outward symbols to denote 
her sorrow at her bereavement.” 

“No, girls, Mrs. Greyson has mourned most 
sincerely her husband’s untimely death. We 
all understand that Mr. Layton is arbitrary in 
his will, and I wonder more that lie permitted 
Edith to dress in black so long than that lie re¬ 
quires her to lay it aside now, for he disliked 
her husband so much. ” 

“Well, I think, if you are able to be left with 
Ellen, I will call to-morrow, for I want to see 
her in weeds once more—she looked so lovely. 
Will you accompany me, Robert ? If I remember 
aright, Edith was formerly a sweetheart of yours. 
1 believe I have read some pathetic poetry in¬ 
scribed to Miss E. L.” 

“ Hush, Abba ! let bygones alone,” said Mrs. 
Ellerton, in alarm. 

“Never mind, mother; time cures all such 
wounds ; I am perfectly heart-whole now. Abba 
has a very tenacious memory; I wonder if she 
remembers how to conjugate her verbs as well 
as she does my poetry.” 

“ I reckon I can tell what tense ‘lie did love’ 
was in better than I can when 1 he will love, ’ 
for I believe that Robert never thumbed his 
grammar so far as to find even ‘lie may love.’ 
Have you, sir bachelor ?” 

“ I shall not make you my confessor at pre¬ 
sent, Abba, but I will venture to call with you 
at Mr. Layton’s, if that will do for penance. I 
met the old gentleman to-day, and he gave me 
a hearty invitation to call.” 

“ Take care of the conjugation of your verbs, 
Robert ; I shall remember that you call it doing 
penance to call on sweet Edith Greyson.” 

“Oh, Abba, you are just like the rest of 
womankind, doing what you ought not to do, 
and leaving undone what you ought to have 
done. ” 

“No, Robert, you must leave off the last 
part of your sentence, for Abba is very parti¬ 
cular in her duties ; she is a good daughter.” 

“ I know it well ; but I am inclined to think, 
from what our young minister told me to-day, 
that he does not think the last part of the sen¬ 
tence ought to be left out. Don’t run away, 
Abba, for I am fully determined to give a bride 
to the parson before many months.” 

Mr. Ellerton and his sister did call at Mr. 


Layton’s, and Edith met them with the frank 
cordiality of former days, and Robert could 
hardly realize that five years had passed since 
he saw her last. The only change perceptible 
was a shadow upon her brow, that told plainly 
of heart-trials ; but she often alluded to former 
days, and, although a smile rested upon her 
lips, the teardrops would glisten in her eyes. 

Miss Ellerton inquired for Willie. 

“He has gone to ride with Uncle Layton. 
He is the merriest little elf, Mr. Ellerton, you 
ever saw; he has his father’s joyous disposi¬ 
tion.” 

“And his mother’s face,” said Abba, rising 
and walking to the window. “But here the 
birdie comes; and say, Robert, if you ever saw 
a better miniature.” 

A most beautiful child, certainly, was the 
gladsome boy who bounded across the room, 
and sprang into his mother’s arms to receive 
her welcome kiss ; and so thought Ellerton, as 
he coaxed him to leave her side, and drew him 
upon his knee, and parted the golden curls from 
off the fair, sunny brow. He felt that his sister’s 
eye was fastened upon him, and he was not quite 
sure himself that he was as heart-whole as he 
had boasted himself to be the evening before ; 
and he could but acknowledge that the young 
widow of his youthful friend had stirred emo¬ 
tions in his bosom that the dark-eyed daughters 
of Italy had pronounced invulnerable ; and it 
was with unfeigned pleasure that he received 
Mr. Layton’s hearty invitation. 

“Never mind ceremony with us, Ellerton; 
we are old friends, yon remember. Edith here 
is somewhat troubled with the blues just now, 
but she will soon get over them, I trust. It 
will be a work of charity in you to help her 
drive them away. ” 

“I will not tax Mr. Ellerton’s charity in my 
behalf, uncle ; I remember his invalid mother 
may have a prior claim.” 

“ I shall be happy to accept Mr. Layton’s in¬ 
vitation, and shall regret sincerely if my return 
should banish such a comfort from my poor 
mother as she tells me Mrs. Greyson has been 
ever since her confinement.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Greyson, mother complains of 
your neglect lately,” said Abba. 

“Tell her from me, Abba, that I have not 
forgotten her.” 

“ Just call and tell your message yourself, for 
I am so heedless I know I shall forget; you 
will know then that it is doue correctly. I wish 
you would let me carry Willie off with me. 
Mother says ii is like a ray of sunshine to see 
his little, glad, merry face in her room.” 
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“But he is so noisy, Abba, it may disturb 
her ; she is so weak.” 

“ Not in the least. Mamma will let him go.” 
And the little fellow bounded away to find his 
hat, and quickly returned to her side. 

“He is very fond of you, Abba. Willie must 
be a good boy.” A tear glistened in her eye as 
she pressed a kiss upon his lips. He was her 
all; and none save those who, like her, have 
drunk the bitterest dregs of sorrow, can tell 
how the heart loves those whom death has left 
behind. 

, “ I do not think your penance was very se¬ 
vere, Robert,” said his sister, as they returned 
home with the little Willie walking between 
them, with a tiny hand clasped in one of each. 
“ Really, judging from your face, I should think 
you were enjoying perfect absolution after con¬ 
fession.” 

“ Come, Abba, a truce, or I shall needs call 
the parson to absolve you from the sin of 
tormenting and mischief-making. ” 

“Honestly, now, Robert, what do you think 
of Mrs. Greyson?” 

“ I think that Edith Layton was the bud, and 
Mrs. Greyson the flower.” 

Very frequent were the calls that young 
Ellerton made at Mr. Layton’s ; but, as he was 
generally accompanied by one of his sisters, 
Edith never for a moment thought of appropri¬ 
ating them especially to herself ; and he found 
that liis own heart was becoming deeply in¬ 
terested in the young widow, while he was 
confident that she bestowed no thought or 
attention upon him, only as the brother of her 
intimate friend, and a favorite companion of 
her lamented husband. Mr. Layton evidently 
viewed his calls as the harbinger of a change 
in Edith’s prospects, and spared no pains to 
propitiate little Willie into the graces of the 
young gentleman, who already began to love 
the little prattler for his own sake, as he had 
done from the first for that of his mother and 
father. 

Edith had laid aside her mourning, and the 
plain, soft colors she now wore added to her 
loveliness. It was with an anxious eye that 
Mrs. Ellerton watched the course which events 
seemed likely to take. She loved the gentle 
Edith, next to her own fair daughters, and 
would gladly have seen her idolized boy wed¬ 
ded to one so good and true ; but still she 
doubted the event. She knew that her own 
health was rapidly failing, and she was solici¬ 
tous that Robert should permanently settle at 
or near home so that his sisters might have a 
home under his roof when slie had passed away. 


Six months after Edith had laid aside her 
mourning, her uncle met her at the dinner- 
table, with a smile of satisfaction beaming upon 
his countenance. “ So, Edith, I am to be the 
last one to whom the news of your approaching 
marriage is to be confided. But allow me to 
congratulate you upon your choice.” 

“Uncle, what do you mean?” gasped the 
poor girl, with a face as colorless as chiselled 
marble. “ My marriage ! ” 

“ Why, yes, Edith. Every one supposes you 
are engaged to Mr. Ellerton.” 

“It is not so; and I never even thought of 
it ; he was my.husband’s friend.” 

“And will probably be liis successor. I cer¬ 
tainly know of no reason why you should not 
accept of such a rare chance.” 

“I shall never marry again. I respect and 
esteem Mr. Ellerton as a friend ; but my heart 
is in the grave.” 

“Nonsense! You were never going to lay 
aside your mourning ; yet we see—” 

“ I did that to please you, uncle.” 

“ And very probably will marry again for the 
same good reason. You are too old, Edith, not 
to see the wisdom of such an arrangement.” 

“ Spare me, uncle. I cannot think of it. Let 
me live with you.” 

“ Edith, you must lay aside your whimsical 
sentimentality; and, if you would escape my 
censure, you will make up your mind to accept 
Mr. Ellerton’s proposals.” 

“He has made none; and I sincerely hope 
has never thought of it.” 

“ Well, he has—you may depend upon that.” 

Mrs. Greyson left the table with trembling 
steps, and sought her chamber. This, then, 
was the end. 

A month had passed away, and Edith had 
not met the Ellertons; she had purposely 
avoided them ; and when they called, she had 
pleaded some excuse for not receiving them. A 
frown rested upon her uncle’s brow, but no 
farther reference was made to the subject. 
Mrs. Ellerton was failing gradually, but surely; 
and she often inquired for Mrs. Greyson ; and 
a shadow rested upon all their hearts. For 
some days, her daughters had not made an 
effort to see their friend, and their increasing 
anxiety for their mother partially diverted their 
thoughts from her, save when the saddened 
brow of their brother brought the subject to 
their minds. And he strove to banish the 
thought of her, and he often stood gazing upon 
the thin face of his much loved mother. Sho 
had been growing much weaker, and it was 
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evident would soon pass away. A carriage 
daslied along the pavement at a fearful speed, 
and the group turned towards the window. It 
was Mr. Layton’s, and the widow’s child was 
by his side. Dear Willie ! One more dreadful 
spring, and the horse cleared himself from the 
carriage and flew rather than ran down the 
street. 

Ellerton sprang from the house, and caught 
the little quivering form in his arms. 44 Mam¬ 
ma!” With a rapid step, he bore his precious 
burden towards Mr. Layton’s residence, while 
the insensible form of Mr. Layton followed, 
borne by the group which speedily gathered 
around. With a quick step, Abba passed her 
brother, and ran hurriedly up the steps and 
flew into Edith s room, while her blanched 
cheek brought terror to the fond mother’s 
heart. Poor Edith ! 

She shed no tears as she took her boy from 
the arms that so tenderly brought the little 
form; and, as she pressed him to her heart, 
she knew he must die. One warm kiss upon 
those parted lips, and the little hand pressed 
upon her cheek, one struggle, and Edith was 
all alone. 44 He was her only child, and she a 
widow.” 

That night was a sorrowful one to that 
household. Edith composed the little limbs to 
their last rest, and pressed the lids over those 
once laughing eyes. Robert Ellerton stood by 
her side, and how gladly would he have folded 
her to his heart and soothed her great sorrow ! 
Abba remained by her till recalled to her 
mother. Mr. Layton remained till morning 
insensible, and when at last he roused from his 
lethargy, he called for his niece. Ellerton sup¬ 
ported her to his couch. His eye brightened 
as he saw them, and his lips moved— 44 Willie 
is in Heaven ! Poor girl, all alone ! God bless 
you both. ’ ’ And when the morning’s sun broke 
in glory from the east, its rays fell upon the 
old man’s form robed in the habiliments of the 
grave. That night Mrs. Ellerton, too, was called 
to rest, 

44 I do not ask you, Edith, to give me the love 
you bore to Mr. Greyson ; but I ask for a place 
in your esteem, for the privilege of protecting 
you and cheering your loneliness. Long and 
anxiously have I waited; and now may I not 
hope ? I will not speak of the time when, 
years ago, I worshipped from afar, and saw my 
idol placed upon another’s shrine. In distant 
lands I sought to forget my heart’s ideal, but 
H) vain. I returned home, and found you free. 


Hope again budded in my breast, only to be 
crushed by your coldness ; your heart was 
bound up in your darling boy. I blamed you 
not, but loved you more, that you so cherished 
the memory of your husband. I mourned over 
your dear Willie as if he had been my own, and 
now months have passed ere I have ventured 
to plead for a place in your heart. I do not ask 
you to forget aught your heart holds dear; 1 
only crave the love you can spare.” 

She placed her hand in his, and he drew her 
to his bosom. 

“ My own forever. God deal with me as I do 
by you !” 

4 4 Yours on earth. In Heaven, they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels in Heaven.” 

44 I loved William Greyson, too ; and it is no 
grief to me that you so fondly remember him 
to whom you plighted your heart’s first love. 
Speak to me freely of him, and never fear that 
my heart will chide you, my own, my beauti¬ 
ful!” 

Two weeks from that night, a bridal party 
alighted at the church, and gathered at the 
altar, where stood the clergyman awaiting its 
arrival. There was a shadow resting upon the 
sweet face of the bride, but the fond glance of 
her husband that met her saddened eye chased 
it away. The moon was shining brightly as 
they passed the sacred portals ; Edith’s eye 
glanced towards a little grave. A new monu¬ 
ment was placed at its head, with an angel 
with outstretched wings crowning the die. 
44 Gone home” was carved underneath. 

44 Our Willie,” said the happy husband, as 
he drew his gentle bride to the little mound. 

44 You did this ?” said she, inquiringly, as 
she traced the familiar lineaments in the ex¬ 
quisite sculpture. 

44 Yes ; for your sake and that of the cherub 
whom it represents.” 

44 God bless you, my husband !” 

Years have passed since the widow’s bridal, 
and who shall say that the solemn vow which 
she breathed, to love and cherish Robert El¬ 
lerton, was not as fervent and true as that 
which bound her to the heart of William Grey¬ 
son ? 

Rosy cheeks and bright eyes gladden the 
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household of Mr. Ellerton, and when they gather 
round the hearthstone at the still twilight, their 
mother’s eye brightens with pleasure as her 
husband tells them of dear brother Willie, who 
Is an angel in Heaven. 














DRESS: HOW TO ADORN THE PERSON. 


BY MRS. M. L. 


Shawls. —We have already glanced at what 
should he avoided in the selection of shawls, 
but we have not indicated where a preference 
should be given; black or white suits every 
dress; scarlet should be worn with black, brown, 
or any undecided color ; blue with dark brown 
or black; a well covered India pattern will 
also suit almost any color. French Cashmere 
shawls are generally known to be the best in 
softness and color. India Cashmere is most 
valuable ; they are in general dull in hue, and 
the superior kinds beyond the ordinary limits 
of ladies’ purses. Some ladies are censured for 

wearing their shawls ungracefully ; there is 

* 

doubtless truth in the remark, but the reason, 
perhaps, has never been noted. They wear 
their shawls as a protection from cold, and, in 
our climate, it is found necessary to fold them 
well over the chest; this method is certainly 
less graceful than that of the French, who, 
having a milder climate, and protecting them¬ 
selves more than we do, with woollen or cotton 
vests under their dresses, are at liberty to fold 
their shawls over the shoulders only, and wear 
them merely as a becoming drapery in the 
streets. Shawls have always been considered 
a requisite appendage to a lady’s wardrobe, 
and many have prided themselves on their 
collection. They are less affected by changes 
of fashion than any other article of attire, and 
therefore an expensive shawl of a good color is 
not an extravagance. China crape shawls, also, 
are pretty and graceful, and when ornamented 
with embroidery, truly elegant; the fashion for 
white ones is chaste and beautiful; they clean 
well, and will last many years. 

Mantles and Collars. —Black mantles are 
always becoming, and, being so generally ser¬ 
viceable, should be a standard article in a lady’s 
wardrobe ; they are made in every variety of 
material, and need few comments ; the white 
muslin and lace mantles are extremely pretty 
for summer wear ; colored mantles must be so 
much suited to the dresses that they become 
very expensive, demanding several to the ward¬ 
robe, and the fashion changes so frequently 
that we do not much recommend them. 

Having concluded with dresses and shawls, 
we must advert to what the French call chiffons 
—the absolute accessories of the toilet, and 


without whicn no toilet can be complete ; 
collars, cuffs, chemisettes, and, at present, 
sleeves, constitute the chief of these articles ; 
they vary so much with fashion, that we can¬ 
not say much on • any particular style to be 
adopted; they should in general consist of 
very finely worked mnslin, cambric, or lace ; 
all falling or turning-down collars to be pre¬ 
ferred to ruffs, frills, or very close-fitting collars; 
the chemisettes worn under the open dresses 
should not be too much ornamented with frills 
and trimmings across, as this detracts from the 
grace of the bust ; low chemisettes under low 
dresses form a proper and ladylike finish ; the 
white undersleeves, of every variety of form, 
are truly an agreeable addition to the dress, 
and a white cuff indispensable to finish a sleeve 
that fastens at the wrist. Canezous and pele¬ 
rines over low dresses have our preference to 
the endless repetition of high dresses ; they 
were exclusively worn by ladies, and never 
permitted to servants. All these articles should 
be of the best material; in general, muslin for 
morning, lace for evening wear. If the means 
will not permit the purchase of finely-worked 
articles, plain ones will look and wear better 
than common work. We would much recom¬ 
mend ladies to practise satin-stitch embroidery, 
as, by a little trouble, those who cannot shop 
for everything may greatly improve these mi¬ 
nor, and yet essential, articles of attire. Pocket- 
handkerchiefs of late years have become quite 
a consideration, and the most elaborately worked 
ones have not been thought too rich for wear ; 
it is not necessary, however, that every one 
should possess such ; one, neatly trimmed with 
lace, or nicely worked with initials in the cor¬ 
ner, is quite sufficient for ordinary use. If our 
friends cannot afford a real lace trimming, we 
beg of them to restrict themselves to a simple 
hem-stitched or scalloped border, as imitation 
cotton lace is the extreme of vulgar pretension. 

Coiffures. —Some ladies adopt veils as a 
slight protection to the face and eyes from the 
weather and dust; in the latter case, they are 
not of much service, as the dust penetrates the 
very thin materials generally worn, and it the 
weather be windy, as is usually the case when 
dust prevails, the veil is extremely trouble¬ 
some. It is, also, injurious to the sight; the 
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frequent use of the veil having often compelled 
the use of spectacles by the wearer much earlier 
than would have been otherwise necessary. 

Veils are worn of a variety of materials, and 
the simple gossamer is considered as ladylike 
as the more costly one of Brussels lace ; those 
of common imitation black or white lace are 
the only ones condemned. The fashion of 
wearing them fastened under the chin always 
appeared very absurd, as it prevented all the 
uses of a veil, and was clumsy and unbecoming 
when fastened; we could never discover the 
sense or meaning of that style. 

Caps under bonnets have a much softer effect 
than bonnets worn without caps. Straw bonnets 
are admirable in the variety we now see them, 
and they so much more readily accord with a 
variety of dresses than silk ones do. Trim¬ 
mings must, we suppose, be left to the milli¬ 
ners, yet a straw bonnet should never be over¬ 
loaded with flowers ; ribbons, in general, seem 
more appropriate to them. We sometimes see 
fruit placed upon bonnets, and always con¬ 
sidered it bad taste. A bunch of grapes, to 
ornament a large Leghorn hat, would give some 


idea of the vintage, and would not be amiss ; 
garlands of leaves encircling hats, or wreaths 
of hop for the same purpose, have a pleasing 
effect; they are generally, however, restricted 
to young children. Flowers and feathers for 
silk bonnets are very appropriate trimmings ; 
the feathers as now worn are graceful; we 
cannot say the same when they are elevated on 
the summit of the bonnet, to serve as vanes 
for the wind. Hats are much prettier than 
bonnets, but, as they are considered as exclu¬ 
sively appropriate to children, our ladies are 
unwilling to adopt them ; they certainly are 
less convenient for travelling (that is, packing) 
or for carriage wear. To wear in travelling, 
there is certainly nothing more uncomfortable 
than either bonnet or hat; the position is con¬ 
strained to an upright one, it being impossible 
to rest the head anywhere in comfort. We 
should like to see introduced some sort of 
hood, turban, or coif for that purpose. Lately, 
there has been an improvement in the style 
of ladies’ riding-hats; they are much more 
becoming to a lady than the high, narrow- 
brimmed beavers. 




THE FROZEN HEART. 

A WOMAN’S STOEY. 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OP “ PEACE,” u AUNT BETHIAH’S VISIT,” “jACASSA’S JOURNAL,” ETC. ETC. 


Why did I marry him?—so ran the manu¬ 
script my friend had placed in my hands. Why 
did I marry him ? By right, I should have 
mated myself with one of a sunny, care-free 
nature, as a foil to the quiet gravity of my 
own—not him, with his high imperiousness, at 
times verging into slavish, haughty exactions. 
I was too thoroughly a self-centred, outwardly 
undemonstrative woman, too rigid of right and 
elf-respect, to yield a continued submission to 
the caprices of a man, now forbiddingly cold, 
now almost boyish in his bursts of hot passion, 
at all times—Heaven forgive me, as I write it 
of my husband! —arrogant, exacting, selfish. 

Once, I could not have guided pen to record 
this: but now, looking upon him with eyes 
purified from the glamour of that fascinating 
worship which enveloped every sense of my 
being; noting how the tides of this passion 
have slowly ebbed away year by year, leaving 
my heart barren, drear, frozen; standing on the 
desolate strand, I can point out to you, my 
friend, whose eyes will read these pages, the 


once hidden under-shoals whereon my barque 
of happiness was shattered. So the escaped, 
shipwrecked mariner, with wan face and deso¬ 
lated life, walking along the wild lee-shore, 
when the trident of King Neptune has awed 
the storm-waves into obedient fear, points away 
over the low, curling breakers, laughing with 
their cruel, scornful teeth of white foam, and, 
shuddering, says : “ Lo ! there, beyond, lie the 
treacherous rocks that wrested from me love, 
laughter, rosy lips, clinging hands, and every 
blessing of my life !” 

I have said I loved him once—Heaven knows 
how tenderly, how blindly ! Had one come to 
me three years ago, that morning I stood Lionel 
Rossiter’s wife, and said, “Mark me! the days 
will come when you will say of love and hope, 

4 1 have no pleasure in them,’ and a great gulf 
shall lie between your married hearts,’’ I would 
have stricken such dumb with a fine scorn. I 
doubt if the woman lives who, on her bridal- 
day, gave herself more entirely to the man she 
promised to cleave to 44 until death do us part” 
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than did I. It were impossible ! I rendered 
him more than love—idolatry. I struck a blow 
at the primal command, “Have ye no other 
gods before Mehence, my punishment came. 
I am not of those who believe man or woman 
escapes the transgressor’s reward in this life. 
Though I laughed at this theory once, I hold it 
true as the law of cause and effect now ; I have 
seen it proved a hundred, ay, a thousand times, 
in the experiences of others—mayhap sooner, 
mayhap long-deferred—and it came to me in 
my own. 

So my punishment came. I built a shrine 
in the innermost of a haughty heart ; I placed 
thereon an idol. God permitted worship for 
a season, then crumbled the image into gross¬ 
est clay. This idol — men had named him 
Lionel Rossiter; I called him “my fate.” I 
never told you what I write here—that I was a 
fatalist in those days. The common forms of 
a common religion I did not spurn outwardly ; 
to the world, who knew me by my written 
works, I was held up as a pattern and teacher 
of good; but I know now that deep in my soul 
I held a seated scorn against the religion of the 
iowly God-Man. “This simple creed will do 
for the ignorant, the unambitious, the earth- 
delver ; but for those who walk higher paths 
of science, philosophy, and reason, let there 
live a faith more mysterious, more profound.” 
Thus I said to my own heart, till, from believ¬ 
ing alternately in many systems of so-called 
religion, I came to believe in none save that 
dernier and blindest mysticism of a humanity 
which cannot wholly dare to pilot itself out 
alone on the great ocean of the unknown—/ate. 
Yet do not think, my friend, that I gave utter¬ 
ance to these sentiments in those days. Living 
the quiet, uneventful life I led, no tangible 
contact with the outward world provoked dis¬ 
closure. I read, wrote, wrought, and dreamed 
—a chrysalis infolded in its shell. 

But all inwai’d theories must, some day, work 
outward; and theories will not satisfy the heart 
of woman—she must have some tangible god to 
worship. So, when Lionel Rossiter came, I met 
him as one I had long awaited; fate had worked 
to its fulfilment—the god had become man; and 
then, by the alchemy of love, I transmuted the 
earth into fine gold, the man back to god again. 
I set him upon the shrine of the altar, and 
brought my every gift—talent, genius, an ear¬ 
nest resolve, and the pride of a reserve that 
had never melted hitherto—to lay them, the 
“frankincense and myrrh,” at his feet. Per¬ 
haps the language is strong, and pains you, 
reading this, my friend, but I must tell it in 


my own way, if you would have this story of 
my life. 

I was twenty-five when I first met Lionel Rossi¬ 
ter. The first bloom of youth had passed, but it 
had brought me, instead, the larger experiences 
of the woman. And yet, at twenty-five, my 
heart was younger than many a maiden’s, years 
my junior, for I had not matured early ; I had 
escaped all those so-called “flirtations” which, 
even as the wanton hand brushes from the 
butterfly’s wing the down that never returns, 
despoil the first soft freshness of a girl’s affec¬ 
tions. So, when Lionel Rossiter came to the 
old brown-stone house where I lived my quiet 
life with my mother and my brother—when 
his hand flung wide the portal of a temple 
more enchanting far than graceful cloud-land 
castle, or those splendid palaces that hang, 
upon the ruin of Oriental deserts, but which, 
alas, the wanderer’s feet may never gain—when 
he besought my hand to join in his, that he 
might lead me over the threshold of this temple 
named Married Love—was it wonder that I 
would have followed him, as did the happy 
princess of olden story, 

“ Over the hills and far away, 

Beyond the twilight’s purple rim, 

And deep into the dying day ?” 

All this would I have done for him who broke 4 
my charmed soul-slumber with his love-kiss. 

Had you known me in those days, you would! 
have known also that none called me beautiful. 
There was little to snare men’s hearts in the* 
pale, thin face that had no light save, rarely,, 
a sudden crimson flush, that vanished as sud¬ 
denly, on the cheeks, the gaze of large, lumi¬ 
nous midnight eyes, or the broad, prominent, 
forehead shaded by masses of weird black hair.. 
But I have thought I was not wholly unpleasing, 
to him, for, sometimes, he used to stroke my 
head caressingly, and, looking deep into the 
eyes he called “clear wells of thought,” say, 
laughingly, “You are tolerable, passable, Mil¬ 
dred; I am satisfied with you!” None liadi 
called me beautiful, but men said I was downed 
with that God-given boon, genius, the fruits 
whereof I had given to the outer world before 
he came, but not now . His praise was the 
Chinese wall that girt my desires. If I read 
or wrote, it was for him ; if I improvised songs, 
it was to breathe them to my guitar while he 
sat at my feet, in the old dim parlor, with the 
wainscotted panelling, the portraits on the wall, 
and the dying sunset splendors staining the 
western windows with a tide of crimson blood. 

I will tell you now of the quiet life I had? 
lived in the old brown stone house before lie* 
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came. It was not that we avoided the social 
mood, but I suppose my mother buried the 
half of her heart in the sea which held my 
father’s coffin; and, though the poor blessed 
the thin lady-hand that dispensed bounty, the 
world of fashion in the neighboring sea-port 
town rarely beheld her before that event which, 
of late, kept her a prisoner—half nurse, wholly 
tender mother—at our dear invalid’s side. 

Eddie’s room ! It is before me like a picture 
to-day. The pleasant apartment facing the 
south; the large, low windows, whose light 
was tempered by heavy folding curtains ; the 
carpet of vines and roses ; the pure white 
draped bed ; the low chair for my mother ; my 
own seat near the invalid’s table ; the land¬ 
scapes (Eddie’s paintings) of mountains bathed 
in purple lights and shadows, shady forest 
scenes, or soft, foamy waterfalls, that always 
brought a dream of summer into the heart of 
the dreariest winter’s day; the low chintz- 
covered lounge ; the little round table at the 
window, on which stood a writing-desk with a 
porcelain inkstand whose lid was supported by 
a tiny Ganymede, and a glass crowded with 
flowers ; the painter’s easel, with its pendent 
brushes and palette, near by, within reach of 
the invalid; and, last of all, the bamboo chair 
wherein sat, reclined, or slept, on heaped pil¬ 
lows, our darling. 

Eddie had not been always thus. There was 
a time when a gay, handsome youth, exuberant 
with life, bounded with a firm foot over the 
threshold, and whose muscular arms lifted and 
tossed his three year elder sister like a feather ; 
but there came a day when a band of brave 
young swimmers, contesting for the prize cup, 
upbore from out the river’s waves the ex¬ 
hausted form of the winner, and thence to his 
home and bed, pallid and exhausted—a bed 
which the ardent collegian never quitted again, 
save for his ride in the wheeled carriage through 
the smooth garden walks, or to be lifted to his 
seat in the bamboo chair at the south window, 
for our Eddie was a helpless cripple. 

Looking on the poor boy, who, on the verge 
of promising, vigorous manhood, had been sud¬ 
denly hurled back into almost helpless child¬ 
hood again; whose feet could never more 
bound buoyantly among his classmates ; whose 
arms, that once clove the river’s waters, now, 
shrunken and emaciated, feebly essayed to lift 
a book, or guide the brush or pencil on the 
easel; and whose chest, once bare, sinewy, and 
polished as the Grecian Antinous’, had glanced 
foremost with the line of swimmers, but now 
*obored, oh how wearily I to ease the struggling 


lungs beneath; looking on Eddie thus, I think 
now that my mother’s eye was prophetic, seeing 
unto the end ; but to me the decline, so gentle, 
so gradual, the transparent clearness of the 
white temples and thin hands, and the splendid, 
blooming damask roses on the wasting cheek, 
brought no reality of fear, only a dim, undefined 
shadow. I knew that Eddie could never be 
strong again, our kind old family physician had 
said this sorrowfully; but I never dreamed 
that the dear invalid might not be spared us 
many years, to sit there in his bamboo easy- 
chair, a part of the pleasantness of the room ; 
like his pictures on the walls, the flowers in the 
glass, the sunshine that fell in of mornings at 
the south windows. 

I think I loved my mother much as most girls 
do; but when Lionel Rossiter asked me to 
become his wife. I thought involuntarily first 
of Eddie and his loneliness. In those five years 
which had passed since he sat daily in the 
invalid-chair while I worked or read to him, or 
reclined on his pillows while I sat at the writ¬ 
ing-desk as he slept—he growing daily into all 
the tender loveliness of sweet resignation, and I 
into the enjoyment of what the world outside 
called fame—a deeper intimacy than is com¬ 
mon to ordinary brother and sister sprang up 
between us. I wonder now that the influences of 
those days might not have moulded me into a 
different being, for I loved this sweet Christian 
brother most truly ; but they did not. I have 
said that I was quiet, self-centred, grave, usu¬ 
ally ; but underneath all slept a heart of fire, a 
slumbering volcano of feeling, the strength and 
depth whereof I did not fully dream, though I 
was conscious of this dormant nature at times ; 
as when, for instance, the night after Lionel 
Rossiter had told me his love, I stood before 
my mirror, startled at the vivid crimson of the 
cheeks and lips, and the lambent fire-sparks 
from eyes that met me there. And the volcanic 
heart, how it beat in wildest, fiery throes be¬ 
neath I 

Lionel urged an immediate union. “ I want 
you at once, my Mildred,” he said. u I must 
cage my song-bird to sing for me alone. You 
will not mind it if I am a little selfish, little 
one ?” 

Mind it ? 0 no ! Why should I ? It suited 
to the finest fibre of my own nature, this in 
tense devotion. I smiled, I put back the hair, 
the soft brown hair, from a broad, low forehead; 
I bent to leave a kiss on lips whose strong 
curves were softened into tenderness. 

I have not described to you my friend Lionel 
Rossiter’s personate . None would have pro- 
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nounced him handsome, I think, that is, as the 
standard of manly beauty is usually held. A 
physiognomist would have said that, though 
on the broad full brow Intellect had set her 
seal, though the blue eyes expressed now fire 
and haughtiness, now every tender emotion, 
the mouth was the exponent also of the cha¬ 
racter, that mouth with large, full lips about 
which lay strongly-defined lines, telling of un¬ 
doubted will, and perhaps a share of coarser 
passions. But to me, looking through that 
love-lens which warped every object to its own 
focus, he seemed the embodiment of my ideal 
of a noble, perfect manhood. Looking back on 
him now, I bethink me that his better nature, 
the intellectual, ruled him when he chose me 
for his wife, for, as I have said, I had not the 
gift of personal beauty to tempt a sensuous 
regard. 

“ Mildred, I am proud of you,” he said, one 
day, ‘ 1 1 shall be proud of you for your gifts 
and your fame. But I shall want you to dedi¬ 
cate them to me. Nay, don’t misunderstand 
me,” he added, noticing a slight shrinking, 
and a look akin to pain on my face. “You are 
too sensitive.” And he smiled. “When we 
are married, we shall be one, and you will be 
willing to devote these talents to me?” Hp 
said this inquiringly. I was blinded, dazzled. 
I bowed assent. “I am a strange being,” he 
went on ; “ men call me odd. You are the first 
who ever approached towards understanding 
me. I think our marriage will bring me hap¬ 
piness.” (He did not say it will bring us hap¬ 
piness ; mark it, my friend !) “ You have told 

me that you love me. Do you think it is such 
a love as will allow you to devote yourself 
entirely to me ?’ ’ He looked deep into my eyes 
when he said this, and the lines about his 
mouth were defined more strongly. 

“I love you entirely , Lionel.” It was all I 
said, but it pleased him. The deep lines re¬ 
laxed into a tender smile, rippling about lips 
that rarely smiled. 

“I require a great deal, Mildred,” he con¬ 
tinued. “ I shall want you wholly, soul, body, 
heart. There is a love, I have dreamed of it” 
—and, for a moment, he shaded his eyes with 
his hands—“ such a love as not one woman in 
ten gives the man she calls husband. Such 
must I have, or nothing! Let us understand 
each other, Mildred; and if you think I am 
unreasonable or exacting, tell me so now.” 

For a moment, I sat mute. His gaze searched 
my face, and his own turned slightly pale—I 
thought with pain. Then “ No, 0 no !” rushed 
passionately to my lips. But I knew it, even 
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while I laid my hand in his, I felt it, though 
dimly and vaguely as yet, that this was an un¬ 
equal, selfish compact, a rendering of slavish 
submission on the one side, and the promise of 
nothing—no tender, cherishing, quiet affection 
—on the other. But the thrall was tightening 
round my heart, and I must obey. I bent and 
pressed my burning lips to his ; it was the seal 
to our compact. In the faint twilight, I saw a 
smile flicker about his mouth. I only thought 
then that I had pleased him; but, recalling 
that smile to-day, I liken it to the half sarcastic, 
half flattered gleam of conscious power which 
I have seen upon the lips of him who has tamed 
a fierce, beautiful leopard to his feet. The 
clasp of his hand tightened over mine—a hand 
white, shapely, and soft as a woman’s, yet firm 
as iron in its grasp. 

“ You promise me all this ?” he asked. 

“ I promise.” I could not, for my life, have 
uttered aught besides. 

Next day, I broke to my mother our contem¬ 
plated marriage. I should have told you that, 
all along, she had shown little favor for Mr. 
Rossiter, not that she had ever betrayed slight 
or discountenanced his visits openly, for that 
was not my mother’s way, but she had treated 
him with polite coldness. Yet I was unprepared 
for the expressions of decided disapprobation 
which I saw on her countenance after listening 
to my confession. It was like that I had read 
on Eddie’s face once when we had been talking 
of Mr. Rossiter. I will relate the incident. 
“Mildred, it seems that this new friend, or 
lover, of yours, whichever he is, does not in¬ 
tend that I shall get on any too intimate terms 
with his lordship, since he seldom comes into 
my room,” Eddie had said, half smilingly, to 
me, one day, as I sat beside him. “Really, I 
believe I’ve only spoken with him twice ; and 
surely he’s come over here from town every 
day these four weeks.” 

The hot blood rushed to my cheeks. “Oh, 
Edwin, I’m sure you ought not to blame him,” 
I said, vehemently. “ Mr. Rossiter cannot help 
it, if the sight of physical deformity or disease 
affects him to painfulness. He says it’s con¬ 
stitutional with him. But you see he doesn’t 
forget you!” And I pointed to a gorgeous 
cluster of exotics and a tray of tempting fruit 
which a serving-man had brought over, “With 
Mr. Rossiter’s compliments,” that morning from 
the hotel of the sea-port village. 

A faint flush, which had risen on Eddie’s 
cheek as I began to speak, died away. “Iam 
sorry that I should have given Mr. Rossiter 
pain,”' he said, sadly, looking down on his 
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contracted limbs ; then be went on half mus¬ 
ingly, like one thinking aloud: “The dark 
days of pain and sickness must come for all— 
we cannot always live in the sunlight; and I 
fear it is a proud, selfish spirit which loves 
only the bright side of life. But pardon me, 
good sister, ” he said, as I caught his hand and 
kissed it, with a self-accusing, bitter pang at 
my heart that I had thoughtlessly wounded the 
dear invalid’s gentle heart. 44 Believe me, I 
was not thinking of him in particular; I sup¬ 
pose I thought so once myself. I am grateful 
for the flowers”—and he lifted the vase—“and, 
Mildred, I hope you may be happy.” 

I was deeply humiliated, and my eyes filled 
with tears ; but the scales had not fallen yet. 
Thinking now of that pained look in Eddie’s 
eyes as I rose and passed from the room—the 
same that I saw in my mother’s on the morn¬ 
ing when I talked with her first of my relation 
to Lionel Rossiter—I know that both then saw 
and feared what my blind eyes refused to re¬ 
cognize—that the selfishness which required 
the roses, careless whoever plucked the thorns, 
ruled the man. 

“ I did not dream this had advanced so far,” 
said my mother, after a little pause. “My 
daughter, have you not been a little hasty? 
Do you understand Mr. Ross iter’s character 
fully ? Do you know him well enough to feel 
it safe to intrust yourself, your lifelong happi¬ 
ness into his keeping ? I would have had you 
pause until—” 

“Until my nature had become warped, sus¬ 
picious, calculating,” I broke in, passionately. 
“Mother, you are unjust. Would you have 
me play the spy on Mr. Rossiter’s ‘character?’ 
What more do I want or care to know than that 
he loves me, and I return it ? As for his worldly 
connections, if you mean those, don’t we already 
know that the Rossiters are a family at least 
quite equal to the Thornes, and we may not be 
greatly lowered by the contact?” I said this 
half sarcastically, for there was pride of lineage 
caught from old English blood which “came 
over in the Mayflower,” in my mother’s veins. 

The unwonted vehemence of my manner 
must have surprised and pained my mother, 
for I saw a clear, wide uplifting of the usually 
drooping eyelids, but she replied, in a calm, 
yet resolved voice : “My daughter, I acknow¬ 
ledge that Mr. Rossiter is well-bred, gentle¬ 
manly, and of unexceptionable family, intel¬ 
lectual, and pleasing in manner; yet, did it 
never occur to you that a man may be all this, 
and still fall far below the standard of a Chris¬ 
tian, truthful , upright gentleman?” Ceasing, 


she closely scanned my face, as if to note the 
effect of her words. 

4 4 4 Christian! ’ Who said Lionel Rossiter pre¬ 
tended to that ? He is no hypocrite, to make 
pretence to what he has not, and I like candor 
in any one ; but who says he is not—is not—” 
My lips quivered with fear or anger so that I 
could not speak the word. “Who has so belied 
him?” I felt the fire-sparks leap from my 
eyes; the volcano was in its first throes of 
labor. 

“Mildred”—and my mother’s voice quivered, 
and had a touch of pity— 4 4 it pains me that I 
have to bid my daughter beware of her lover. 

I am sorry—” 

“Mother, you insult me !” I said, haughtily, 
my strong temper roused. “You forget that 
Mr. Rossiter has sought me for his honorable 
wife. But why do you deal in subterfuges ? 
why do you not tell me at once the author of 
this base calumny ? though I do not ask you 
to hope that I shall credit it.” 

“ My daughter, I ask you to believe nothing 
on my word. I am sorry that I should have to 
impart what I must, and more especially sorry 
that you have betrothed yourself to the man 
who has not opened to you all his past life ; 
but I had resolved to tell you this before I 
knew you had taken this step, and it is doubly 
needful now . I have said I ask you to believe 
nothing on my word; but you remember the 
gentleman who came here yesterday? He is a 
minister of the gospel, and—” 

“Yes! that sanctimonious-looking stranger 
whom I met in the hall? I thought he had a 
hang-dog look! But I beg pardon, ma’am; 
you were going to say that he came to you 
with this precious bit of slander?” 

“Mildred, I am surprised and shocked!” 
My mother’s voice was severe. “This is a 
sad affair! I see that you are too strongly - 
prejudiced to credit what I have no reason to 
disbelieve, as coming from a man incapable of 
falsehood, as I regard this most excellent minis¬ 
ter of the gospel.” 

“He has your daughter’s thanks, ma’am,” 

I said, bitterly. “It must have been a delec¬ 
table story he served up to you, this gentleman 
‘incapable of falsehood.’ A paragon, really! 

I wish I had observed him more closely, as it 
may never be my fate to meet one of that ilk 
again. But I forget that I am again interrupt¬ 
ing you in this revelation concerning Mr. Ros¬ 
siter, which I would like to hear merely for the 
sake of disbelieving.” 

“Mildred”—and my mother’s voice trembled 
—“if you are determined not to believe the 
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story, it only shows how completely that artful, 
selfish man has fascinated you. This gentle¬ 
man’s visit was from the best, most generous 
of motives. * He had heard of Mr. Rossiter’s 
visits here, and would save my daughter much 
unhappiness. But perhaps Miss Thorne will 
be loath to believe,’ he said. ‘ It is a painful 
thing to come on an errand like this, to tell a 
lady that the man who woos her has once 
been—’ ” 

‘ ‘ Stop ! No, I will not believe ! tell me no¬ 
thing!” I cried, passionately. “ This man’s 
story, whatever it is, is a base lie ! Lionel 
Rossiter has asked me to become his happiness 
for all the future, and I will! I believe he is 
all that is good and noble.” 

“God grant it, if you are so resolved, Mil¬ 
dred,” said my mother, solemnly. “ He may 
permit it to be so. I pray it will be thus from 
my soul; but I fear it is a risk.” 

“/am not afraid, however,” I replied, scorn¬ 
fully, angrily; “ be the risk on my own head. 
I thank Heaven I am not so cold or calculating. 


And what do you bring against him ? That there 
is some passage in his past life whereof he has 
not told me ? What of this ? I dare afiirm 
that past is an outer world to him now; so shall 
it be-to me ! Perhaps he has erred ; yet, if so, 
it is no more than thousands of others have 
done, are doing daily. Such have been re¬ 
deemed, and I, with my great love, will redeem 
him . The world, the lying, censorious, mali¬ 
cious world, what does it know, what can it 
know of the temptations, and, if sinning, of 
the remorse, of a nature like Lionel Rossiter’s ? 
I will stand between him and it; I will beat 
back this prying, curious, greedy-eyed, mise¬ 
rable world, and shield him from it. Tell this 
person who sought you with a tale he dared 
not bring to me, that he is mistaken in your 
daughter—that Mildred Thorne is troth-plight 
with Lionel Rossiter—that she will not fear to 
marry him, and follow his fortunes to the world’s 
end, if need be! ” And, trembling with arrogant 
passion, I flung myself from the apartment. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 



The pictures in this exercise, Figs. 87, 88, 
and 89, are very easily imitated. This is a 
consequence of the adoption of the broad line 


principle. A young pupil will draw a broad, 
bold line, with more decision and effect than a 
fine line, because, by using broad lines, the 
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MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


outlines of objects are more distinctly presented 
to his eye ; and also because he can move his 
hand more steadily when he bears hard on his 
pencil* In drawing the broad lines he can bear 
hard enough on his pencil to break one with a 
fine point, suitable for a delicate line. 


Nothing is of more importance to the young 
people pursuing any study or art than the con¬ 
fidence which is inspired by success. Hence 
the use of easy exercises should be continued 
until the pupil’s hand and eye are well trained. 
Much practice is necessary for this purpose. 




MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY. ” 


(Continued from page 324.) 



CHAPTER X.—( Concluded .) 

You see, there’s something in presentiments; 
never tell me again you don’t believe in ’em. 
Why, that Professor hadn’t been in the house 
more ’n twenty minutes—I had just had a little 
business conversation with him—and he ’d gone 
back to the tavern to order his baggage over; 
and didn’t I walk right up to this very room, 
and tell you you needn’t cut into that bridal- 
robe, the very one you ’re wearing this instance, 
for, like as not, I should want it myself? Lucky 
for you I was too late, and I can’t say I’m sorry, 
for maybe it would have been an ill omen for 
me to have put that on again. I only hope it 
will bring you better fortune than it did me. 

I’ve learnt wisdom from experience. The 
Professor endeavored to persuade me to lend 
him a couple of hundred beforehand, but I 
wasn’t to be fooled twice. “ Never, ” said I, 
“until I am thine, and thine alone, shall I 
resign a penny of my money—not that I doubt 
thee, dearest, but I’ve reasons which I care 
not to explain.” And though his brow was 
clouded for a moment, it cleared away, and he 
assured me that it was no longer of any conse¬ 
quence, only—and he looked so reproachfully 
that I almost blamed my own severity—only 
he thought I should have sufficient confidence 
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in my future husband to make him a trifling 
loan for a few days. I came very near doing 
it, but I didn’t. I determined to have him first, 
and have him I shall in less than two hours. 

Only to think of my being the bride of a real 
professor! I never expected to aspire to such 
an imminence. Mrs. Professor Lankton ! me, 
Alvira Slimmens ! Well, let them laugh that 
win; I’ve bin a good while about it, but I 
haven’t taken up with a crooked stick, for all 
that. Poor Timothy Betliuen I I trust he isn’t 
deeply disappointed; he’s been wonderfully 
down in the mouth recently. What are you 
smiling at, Dora ? He wasn’t in love with you, 
was he ? You needn’t be afraid to confess, for 
nothing can now affect me unpleasantly. 

There ! the company has begun to arrive ; I 
hear them crowding into the hall. And that’s 
the minister. Bless us, child, don’t tremble so ; 
you ’ll disarrange your tournure. It’s quite 
economical, making the same minister, and the 
same wedding-cake, and the same fuss and 
trouble answer for both. That’s my only reason 
for having my own marriage take place so soon ; 
otherwise, I should have postponed it until I 
had time to become more intimately acquainted 
with my future husband—not that I consider 
it a necessary caution, for a meeker or more 
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saintly-looking man I never saw than the Pro¬ 
fessor ; his face is the convex of his character. 

Hark! hear that Mehitable laughing and 
talking ; it’s all put on, every hit of it, to hide 
her jealousy. You might know that she’d he 
among the first to get here ; I expect the day 
has seemed awful long to her. I ’ve taken 
particular pains to ask everybody that has 
been spiteful in their remarks ; the parlor, 
and bodoor, and dining-room will be crammed 
and jammed with people. I’m glad Mr. Little’s 
sisters offered to receive the company; we’ll 
have a chance to make so much better an im¬ 
pression, going down at the last, and sweeping 
in, and the minister proceeding with the cere¬ 
mony immejitly. They’re sweet girls, them 
new sisters of yours ; they looked nice in them 
flounced tarletans to-night. Only think! do 
you remember, Dora, when we were dressed 
once before upon a similar occasion ? But you 
were not quite so flustrated then as this time. 

0 my, my heart is vascillating like a pendulum. 
Don’t you hear it? No mistake this time ; and 
it hasn’t cost me any great outlay either, only 
I ’ve promised to pay the parson, owing exclu¬ 
sively to the Professor’s not receiving expected 
remittances, which was the cause of his wish¬ 
ing me to loan him money. 

There they come, tapping at the door— our 
husbands, Dora! Do tell me if everything is 
right—quick ? my padding ? my powder ? my 
veil ? Law! I don’t believe you see a thing, 
for all you stare at me so! Be more com¬ 
posed, you little goose, or you ’ll never get 
through the ceremony with the eclat which I 
desire to produce. Now, shall I unclose the 
door ? He ! he! dearest, yes, we ’re quite ready. 
How do we look, Mr. Little ? How do we look, 
Professor ? Don’t we make ruther a pretty pair 
of brides ? Be sure, now, you don’t mar the 
effect by any mistakes. Oh, I know the cere¬ 
mony from beginning to end ; I’ve made it a 
study for the last few — years ? he ! he ! Mr. 
Little, I believe you’d have your joke if you 
was going to the gallows. Has the minister 
come ? I feel so queer, Professor, and yet this 
is the happiest moment of my existence. Do 
I lean too heavily upon your arm ? I am so 
agitated I know not what I do. Come, Dora 
and Mr. Little; I suppose, as we are a trifle 
the eldest, we will proceed you. Now, all 
right; ( sotto voce ) no mistake this time. 

Thank you, Mrs. Wheeler. Thank you, Mr. 
Wheeler. He ! he ! Do you really intend to 
salute the brides ? I suppose it will be useless 
to resist. Thank you, Mr. Stebbins, I hope I 


shall. Mrs. Stebbins. Miss Podd, Mr. Bethuen 
—he! he!—thank you. Miss Green, thank you; 
I really trust— What’s that ? 

Put her out! put out that vile intruder, I say! 
Who dared to admit a strange woman into these 
apartments at this time ? Why don’t some of 
you men take her by the arm and push her out 
into the street, where she belongs ? You the wife 
of my husband? You look like it, don’t you? 
—ha ! ha ! His first and only lawful wife ? I 
should like to know who was his lawful wife, 
if I wasn’t ,* it isn’t more than five minutes 
since the ceremony has been legally performed. 
And you dare to stand there, and—and—Pro¬ 
fessor Lankton, why don’t you stamp upon that 
brazen creature ? why don’t you deny her in¬ 
famous story? haven’t you the spunk of a man ? 
Then I ’ll at her myself. I ’ll tear your bonnet 
off your head, and scratch your eyes out. if you 
don’t quit my house this minute—this minute, 
I say ! Oh, you needn’t fire up so, you little 
pale, sickly thing, you; I could shake your 
breath out of you, if I wanted to ; but I won’t 
demean myself. No, I won’t demean myself; 
you can’t provoke me to. This is my bridal 
eve, and I ’m not going to do anything unlady¬ 
like or improper. It’s well for me that you 
arrived in this village as soon as you did ? Is 
it ?—ha ! ha ! You’ve got your marriage cer¬ 
tificate in your pocket, and six living witnesses, 
in the shape of six of the Professor’s children, 
at the hotel, besides ? You can have him ar¬ 
rested for bigamy, can you ? It isn’t the first 
time you’ve caught him at his tricks ? Famous 
for, swindling deluded females out of their 
money ? Makes his living out of his successes 
with women ? Left you and the babies penni¬ 
less ? A nice story, and I suppose you expect 
me to believe it. Why don’t you confront her, 
Professor? Professor Lankton—why, where 
has he gone to ? Sneaking out, with your hat 
under your arm, are you, sir ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
don ’f you wish you had that two hundred dol¬ 
lars you tried to borrow ? Got caught this 
time ? Any officers at the door ? Poor man ! 
how scared he looks !—ha ! ha ! ha I I wish 
you joy of your wife and six young ones. 
Mrs. Professor Lankton, I wish you joy of this 
saintly being. Allow me to congratulate you 
upon your recovery. May your tender endear¬ 
ments console him for the loss of Alvira Slim- 
mens and her little fortune! Spirituo-phycology 
is a very elevating science. Good-night, Pro¬ 
fessor ; give my regards to your interesting 
little family. 

Ha! ha! lia! have you shut the door on ’em, 
Mr. Little ? A nice joke on the Professor, 
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wasn’t it ? I shall never forget how frightened 
he looked ; I guess he ’s afraid of her nails, if 
she is little. Ha! ha ! ha ! he ! he ! he ! I can’t 
help laughing to think of it; it’s quite an ad¬ 
venture—good enough to put in the papers. 
Perhaps Mr. Little has got another wife some¬ 
where, Dora ; you can’t trust the male sex, you 
know. But we ’ll eat the wedding-cake, ladies 
and gentlemen. 0 yes, we won’t he cheated 
out of the wedding-supper. Supposing you 
give us some music, Mr. Barker ; music’s very 
composing. Sing—sing—“This world is alia 
fleeting show?” Oh, Mr. Little, you’re so 
funny ; you are, really—he ! he ! Mehitable 
Green, what are you grinning at ? do you see 
anything particularly amusing, allow me to in¬ 
quire ? That woman will drive me distracted 
yet. Go home ! get out of my house, I say; 
you sha’n’t have one speck or morsel of the 
wedding-feast. > You’ve tormented me for years; 
how dare you laugh at me ! There ! see if you 
will start now ! Oh, Dora, I beg your pardon ; 
I didn’t mean to have anything unpleasant take 
place on your bridal eve. I could have put up 
with my own disappointment, for I didn’t set 
much store by that villain, any how ; but that 
grinning, envious, ugly, malicious old maid 
threw me entirely off my guard. Stop crying, 
child, and laughing, too. I feel better since I 
pulled her wig off; and I ’ll go, now, and see if 
the coffee is steeping. 

*> - i * 

CHAPTER XI. 

SHE GOES TO MARKET—DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Ten o’clock. Susan, fly around with that 
ironing. You don’t get on at all. You and 
Caturah together don’t do as much as one girl 
ought to. Caturah, get on your bonnet, and 
bring the market-basket, and come along after 
me. I’m going to market, and we ’ll have to 
be in a hurry about it if we get anything in 
time for dinner. It’s the best hour for going 
to market; all the choice things are taken, and, 
of course, I have to put up with the cheap 
pieces, whether I want to or not. You won’t 
catch me giving my boarders sirloin roasts and 
porter-house steaks ; it isn’t what I keep board¬ 
ers for. Hurry up, young one, with that basket. 

Good-morning, Mr. Betts. What’s the price 
of table-butter to-day ? Twenty cents ! humph! 
you must think we boarding-house keepers are 
made of gold. Give me some of your sixteen 
cent butter ; I sha’n’t take any other till it gets 
cheaper. Celery, hey ? how much a bunch ? 
Ninepence! haven’t you any that’s partly stale, 


that you’d sell for less ? Wilted celery is good 
enough for boarders ; and mine haven’t had 
any for so long they won’t know the difference. 
It ’ll be a treat, if it is tough. Here’s a lot 
I’m sure you couldn’t dispose of to anybody 
else; I ’ll give you eight cents for it. Here, 
Caturah, take care of that celery; and mind 
you don’t eat any, on the sly. 

Yes, I am a little late this morning. Couldn’t 
get off any earlier. All your best pieces gone ? 
Sorry. Thought I’d have a roast to-day, but, 
since I can’t have the sirloin, I won’t have any. 
That neck piece will make a very good stew, 
with dumplings and potatoes. Potatoes are 
dreadful high. I ’ll have more dumplings than 
anything else, and that ’ll make a dish they 
can fill up on. I suppose I must get a little 
something besides, as some of my family won’t 
eat stew any longer. No ! no ! I don’t want 
any mutton-chops. What are fowls to-day ? 
0 my ! I can’t think of fowls, at that price. I 
should sink money, to give my boarders fowls. 
Pshaw! you aren’t in earnest, asking tenpence 
a pound for leg of mutton ! I ’ll tell you what 
I will take—a pound or two of that salt pork, 
just enough to season a basin of beans. Pork 
and beans are hearty, and cheaper than pota¬ 
toes at six shillings a bushel. No, I don’t want 
any cabbage ; I’ve celery for to-day; it’s ex¬ 
travagant, I know, but I don’t mind it, once 
and a while; folks must be kept in a good 
humor, when they get to grumbling too hard. 

Eggs ? No, indeed. Don’t go to poking eggs 
at me, for a month yet. Eggs in February! 
Why, you ’re crazy. Come to think, though, 
I ’ll take a quarter of a dozen. One of my 
boarders is sick, and he asked, this morning, 
if he couldn’t have a dropped egg on a bit of 
toast. Two cents apiece, eh! Well, well, I 
shall charge him ten cents apiece for ’em 
cooked. No business to be sick and make 
trouble, if he doesn’t expect to pay for it. 
Come along, Caturah. What keeps you lag¬ 
ging behind so ? It’s heavy, is it ? not so 
heavy as it will be when these turnips are 
added. 

Well, I believe we ’re through for to-day. 
Hurry up, child ; that stew will be as tough as 
old Mehitable Green’s flesh, if it doesn’t get 
into the pot before long. I declare, I’m all out 
of breath—I don’t believe my breath holds out 
the way it used to—and this rheumatiz in my 
ankle is anything but agreeable. There ’s Mr. 
Barker coming along the street. I’m going to 
pull my veil down ; this cold weather wrinkles 
me up so ; I know I look as old as Metliusalah 
when I ’m out in the wind. The town clock ’s 
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striking eleven, and we ’re just home. It’s 
nothing but fret and stew from morning till 
night, and no chance of its ever being other¬ 
wise, as I see, since that scrape with that 
professor. 

Here, Susan, get this meat over, this min¬ 
ute, and them beans ; they ’ve only two hours 
to do in. Don’t wait to finish anything. I 
declare, if I believe you’ve ironed more’n six 
pieces since I went out. Caturah, take hold, 
and smooth them towels and napkins. Don’t 
stand there with your hand on your side, mak¬ 
ing believe that basket was so dreadful heavy. 
Children out of the poor-house must expect to 
work, they’re none too good ; everybody wasn’t 
bom with a silver spoon in their mouth. For 
my part, I must trot up stairs and see that sick 
man ; but I’ve this comfort—I charge him fifty 
cents every trip I make. I shouldn’t want any 
better business than boarding sick folks. In 
the first place, I charge ’em regular price for 
board, and, as they don’t eat anything, that’s 
pretty much all clear gain. In the next place, 
what they do eat is all extra, and I charge an 
extra price for that . Next, every time the help 
goes up to see if there ’s anything wanted, it’s 
a quarter of a dollar ; and when I go to inquire 
how they ’re getting along, why, it’s like the 
friend that calls at the doctor’s office, it’s fifty 
cents for a consultation. That man’s bill was 
nine dollars, last week, and it ’ll be full as much 
this ; and all he eat, put together, wouldn’t 
keep a robin alive—a bit of dry toast and a cup 
of tea once or twice a day. 

Well, Mr. Smith, how do you find yourself 
to-day ? A little better, hey ? I’m rejoiced to 
hear it from the bottom of my heart; for, if 
there’s anything that’s truly touching to the 
feelings, it is to see a fellow-creature suffering, 
especially when they ’re far from friends and 
home, though I trust this house will not seem 
altogether unlike home to you. I strive to 
make my family feel to home—especially the 
sick. Any appetite to-day? If there’s any 
little delicacy which you crave, you shall have 

it, if it’s to be found in Pennyville. I sue- 

✓ 

ceeded, after trying a long time, this morning, 
in procuring you some fresh eggs ; they were 
awful high, but I didn’t mind that. I’m glad 
to hear you feel as if you could partake of a 
little sustenance to-day ; it’s a favorable symp¬ 
tom that you ’ll now be adolescent. Though 
you must be very careful not to eat too much ; 
that’s the great danger, after a run of fever. I 
shouldn’t be doing the part of a sister by you 
if I didn’t warn you not to indulge your appe¬ 
tite. It ’ll be sharp as a razor, when you come 


to get about again, and you ’ll have to keep it 
unsatisfied, if you don’t want aprolapse. How’s 
your head ? A little vinegar on a cloth kept on 
your forrid would be cooling ; shall I send some 
up ? 0 no ! I don’t mind trouble, when a friend 
is suffering, and Caturah has nothing to do but 
run errands. Don’t be afraid to speak out for 
whatever you want. Good-by. I ’ll bring your 
dinner up myself, if I can possibly find the 
leisure. 

Twice in one day will be a dollar, and I shall 
charge him for the vinegar. I needn’t feel any 
twinges of conscience, if he is a poor young 
man on a salary, who has to help his mother, 
for he ’ll eat me out of house and home when 
he gets around again. I shall try to scare him 
out of it as far as possible. I’ve seen people 
that couldn’t eat enough, after such a spell as 
he’s had. 

I don’t make so much as I did the first 
part of the winter; provisions are higher, and 
that shameful professor cheated me out of two 
weeks’ board, and that other fellow ran away 
owing me seven dollars. Pork and beans ! well, 
let ’em grumble if they ’re a mind to. It’s 
lucky for me there isn’t much competition in 
Pennyville ; I can do about as I please. “ Make 
hay while the sun shines” is my motto. 


CHAPTER XII. 

tr 

A NEW AND INTERESTING BOARDER. 

You needn’t slip that sewing out of sight, 
Dora ; I saw what it was ; and I don’t know as 
you’ve any particular occasion to blush. You 
have been married nigh on to four months now, 
and it’s about time to expect to see you draw¬ 
ing patterns on white flannel, and slipping 
linen-cambric into your work-basket, and pull¬ 
ing a piece of paper over it, when anybody 
comes in suddenly. Oh, you needn’t deny it. 
A ruffled shirt-bosom for Mr. Little, is it?—he ! 
he! Tell that to the moreens. I guess it ’ll 
turn out to be something for a little mister, in¬ 
stead of a Mr. Little. There, now ! what would 
your husband say if he knew I’d beat him with 
his own weapons ? That pun was as good as 
one of his’n. He’s a pleasant man, your hus¬ 
band is, and I’ve always felt that making a 
match between you and him was one of the 
best things I ever did. It gives me solid com¬ 
fort to reflect upon it. 

I’ve come in to inquire if there’s anything 
you can think of you ’d like for dinner, as I’ve 
noticed your appetite was rather changeable 
recently, and to tell you that I’ve got a new 
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boarder. He ’s selected the room back of Mr. 
Bethuen’s, although it’s small, because it looks 
down on Squire Walden’s flower-garden. He 
says he’s so fond of flowers l and when you 
come to see him, you ’ll believe him, for a 
sweeter appearing young man I never saw; 
and he has such a beautiful name, too—Edgar 
Clarence Evelyn! Doesn’t that sound like a 
novel ? He doesn’t seem to be more than 
twenty years old, and his hair curls around 
his temples, and his cheeks are as red as a 
girl’s. He says he thinks he shall remain all 
summer in Pennyville ; that he’s just come 
here to get away from city life and from some¬ 
thing that troubles him, and all he wants is a 
pleasant place to walk out, and a nice, quiet 
room, where there’s a few trees in sight and 
some flowers. And oh, he’s so melancholy, 
and so pensile, and so attracting to one’s 
imagination! I’ve made all kinds of stories 
up about him already. I suppose he’s been 
disappointed in his first love, and has fled from 
painful memories ; or, perhaps, the lady has a 
cruel father, and he keeps her from him be¬ 
cause he’s poor ; but he can’t be poor, either, 
for his clothes was exquisite, and he’d plenty 
of gold that he kept in his pocket as if it was 
only so much silver or pennies. Or, perhaps 
he’s never been in love with anybody, but has 
read in poetry about the rusty beauty of village 
maidens, and has just come here to seek for 
adventures ; yet I don’t think that is it, or he 
wouldn’t have hinted that he had trouble on 
his mind, as he did when he looked down on 
the lay locks and tulips in the Squire’s garden, 
and said “flowers were sweet comforters, and 
drove painful thoughts away.” I can hardly 
wait till dinner-time for you to see him. He’s 
altogether the most deeply interesting young 
gentleman I’ve ever met; I never hoped nor 
dreamed that the village of Penny ville and 
Alvira Slimmens’s boarding-house would give 
shelter to such a beautiful and mysterious 
being. I feel that I can neither eat nor sleep 
until I obtain some glimpse of his history. If 
it wasn’t dishonorable, and I hadn’t become a 
member of the church this spring, I should be 
tempted to peep iiito his trunk when he was 
out, and see if he had any letters or daguer¬ 
reotypes, or anything that would give us the 
clue. 

Do you think it inconsistent with my charac¬ 
ter as a professing Christian to manifest so deep 
an interest in any young man before I know 
whether he belongs to the world or not ? He 
looks just as innocent as a child; his eyes are 
as blue as them johnny-jump-ups in your 


vase there. I thought I never should write 
any other than sacred poetry hereafter—that 
my talents should be desecrated exclusively to 
hymns and psalms ; but if I should discover 
that he keeps an album, I don’t know as I 
should have the moral turpitude to refrain 
from adding a few, a very few verses to its 
pages. Mr. Bethuen might be displeased if he 
should ascertain it; but, somehow, I don’t 
think as much of Timothy Bethuen’s opinion 
as I used to, even a week ago. He’s a very 
good young man; his character is unscrupu¬ 
lous ; nobody can cast a shadow upon that; 
but he’s desperately humbly, and he has no 
air about him; he’s destitute of style, and 
his hair is as straight and as stiff as a broom, 
and jest about the color. I’ve boarded him 
cheap, and I’ve encouraged him in every way 
that lay in my power, because I felt in so doing 
I was helping on the good cause ; I did it in a 
missionary spirit exclusively. They say that 
charity begins at home, and I believe the edu¬ 
cation of young men for the ministry is a good 
work, and I’ve did my part by this one. I’ve 
stitched his collars, and made his clothes hold 

out twice as long as they would if I hadn’t 

. * * 

have mended ’em; but all that isn’t denying 
that he’s an awful plain young man, I’m 
afraid he ’ll never cut much of a figure in the 
pulpit. Poor Timothy! he hasn’t the gift of 
tongues. Maybe I shall be the means of bring¬ 
ing Mr. Evelyn to grace; if I should, what a 
splendid instrument he would make for the 
conversion of thoughtless and heedless young 
women ! There wouldn’t be a female in Penny- 
ville but what would come into the flock. I ’in 
sure he would make a second Splurgeon. Per¬ 
haps it’s going to be revealed to me that this 
is my mission. Would you believe, he never 
even asked me the price of board, but engaged 
his room at once, just because he liked it, 
without a single peculiary consideration; so I 
can charge my own terms, which shows how 
generous and unexperienced in the ways of 
the world he is, Alvira Slimmens, however, 
isn’t the person to take advantage of unsus¬ 
picious innocence ; I sha’n’t ask him but half 
a dollar more than I should if the terms had 
been agreed on. There’s only one thing I re¬ 
gret. Belle Waldon’s room looks right down 
into the garden, and she’s setting at her win¬ 
dow half her time, this pleasant weather, sing¬ 
ing, and sewing, and pulling at them rose-vines, 
and twisting her curls over her fingers, the idle 
thing, as if she’d no duties to perform and no 
serious thoughts of anything, because her father 
is rich and she’s handsome. I don’t know of 
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any harm she ’d do Mr. Evelyn, only she might 
distract his thoughts from higher things, in 
case I should feel it my duty to endeavor to 
convert him. I ’m most sorry he picked out 
that room, since I ’ve come to think about 
Belle. She ’s no modesty about her, or, if she 
has, it’s swallowed up in vanity ; and if she 
should find out what a charming young man 
there was there, she ’d be at her window more ’n 
ever, pretending she never saw him, and mak¬ 
ing herself as pretty as she could all the time. 
I ’ll keep a sharp eye on that girl, if I have to 
set up in the attic and peek through a hole to 
do it; and if I discover anything the least im¬ 
proper, I shall feel bound to let her mother 
know how things are going on. Bless me! 
how time does run on ! I must curl my hair 
before dinner, and change my dress. You 
didn’t say what you’d like, and I slia’n’t tell 
you beforehand that I’m going to have sparrow- 
grass on toast, for I know that’s what you ’ve 
been a-wanting this three days. Be sure and 
come down to the table, for I want the facility 
of introducing you to my new boarder, Edgar 
Clarence Evelyn, the mysterious stranger! 

There! it’s just as I expected! There’s that 
giddy girl making signs out of her window 
a’ready, actually kissing her hand over this 
way, and he hasn’t been in the house a week 
yet. Well, I never ! I’m glad I stole up here, 
if it is ruther dusty, and rubbed off this pane 
of glass, so I can have a good view of what’s 
going on. She ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Now, then, what’s the meaning of that ? Talk¬ 
ing with her fingers, as sure as my name is 
Alvira Slimmens ! I ’ll put a stop to such pro¬ 
ceedings, if they ’re carried on much longer, 
by just putting on my bonnet, and stepping 
round and letting her mother know what’s 
transpiring under her very nose without her 
seeing it. Such an indelicate, bold, immodest 
creature ! a perfect stranger, and throwing 
kisses to him out of a back window! I wish I 
understood the deaf-and-dumb alphabet; I’d 
find out what mischief was afoot. I wonder 
wliei'e she learnt it; of course, at that seminary. 
Young girls are just sent away to school nowa¬ 
days to learn all kinds of mischief and carry 
on all kinds of capers. I ’ll stay in this garret 
as long as she keeps at that window, if it’s till 
tea-time. I hope and pray it ain’t anybody she 
got acquainted with at that Seminary, and that 
has followed her to Pennyville in this romantic 
manner. It would make a very pretty story, 
’specially if there should be an elopement; but 
it wouldn’t agree with my plans. Just see that 


saucy jade ! I declare I can hardly retain my¬ 
self ! 

Humph! there’s her brother coming into her 
room ; he’s at the window, too, pulling Belle’s 
hair, and cutting up as wild as usual. How 
quick Mr. Evelyn shoved his chair back out of 
sight; I heard it scraping over the carpet. No 
doubt he’s very busy just now, reading “Lalla 
Rook” or making pictures in that book of his. 
It looks suspicious to see him getting out of 
sight when her brother makes his appearance. 
I’m afraid it’s a love affair ! If I make up my 
mind, certainly, without doubt, that it is, I ’ll 
put a flea in Mrs. Waldon’s ear—I shall only 
be doing a Christian and neighborly deed to let 
her know about such goings on. . 

I expect Susan’s doing them pies dreadful, 
and Caturah’s out there in the yard, throwing 
stones at the chickens, instead of keeping at 
them dried apples, as I told her to; but I’m 
not going down, if the hull house goes to wrack 
and ruin, as long as that forward chit stays at 
that window ; I’ve too great a regard for Mrs. 
Waldon. If she only knew who was peeking 
at her through a cracked pane of glass in a 
garret window, she’d be a trifle more careful 
how she flirted and carried on. For the land’s 
sake ! what are they laughing at ? both of ’em ! 
How I wish I could see through this floor ! It’s 
something that fellow is doing at his window ; 
they ’re both looking over here and laughing to 
kill. I wish I was peeking through the keyhole 
of his apartment. 

He almost always takes a walk after tea, and 
I’m going to slip into his room when he’s out 
and ascertain if I can discover anything, pro¬ 
vided he don’t lock his door, which he always 
does. As luck will have it, I believe the key 
to my clothes-closet fits that very door, which 
is all the better for me. He ’ll never dream 
any one’s been in, and I can go whenever he 
isn’t about. There, she’s beat a retreat at 
last—putting on her bonnet to go out—and I 
can go and overhaul that Caturah, provided I 
don’t break my neck getting down. 

How sweet he did look, as he stepped down 
the front steps, with that bunch of violets stuck 
in his buttonhole, and looking back and kissing 
his hand to me with that smile of his. It set 
my heart to oscillating so, it hasn’t got over it 
yet. Ah me ! I’m infatuated with that young 
man, perfectly infatuated, and I can’t help it, if 
I did join the church to please Timothy Bethuen. 
Yes, this key just fits. He won’t be out less 
than half an hour, which ’ll give me time to take 
a good look. Now, then, let me see how my Ed- 
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gar Clarence passes his precious time. Here’s 
hooks—“Byron,” 6 *Moore,” “Mrs. Browning,” 
“Longfellow,” “Kate in Search of a Hus¬ 
band,” “ Devereaux,” “The Wide, Wide 
World,” “Jane Eyre,” “ Consuelo,” “ Co- 
rinne,” “Dombey & Son.” My, how roman¬ 
tic ! novels, and poetry, and two books in 
French, and here’s an album; yes, but it isn’t 
his own, it’s some young lady’s, that has lent 
it' to him to write in, for here’s the name— 
“ Miss Helen Howitt.” It isn’t Belle Waldon’s, 
any way, and that’s some comfort. 

My, what a little foot he ’s got! that’s the 
sweetest pair of boots I ever saw, and them 
slippers would fit a girl. He don’t appear to 
have any bad habits ; there are no pipes, nor 
mereshams, nor smell of tobacco about; and 
his bed and his room are as neat as a woman’s. 
0 my, if this isn’t curious ; here’s a thimble, 
a little gold thimble, with them same initials 
on, “ H. H.” That girl must be crazy after 
him, to let him carry off her thimble ; and 
bless me, if he hasn’t been using it! He’s 
sewed that button on to that shirt as well as I 
could have done it. What a darling shirt that 
is ! the ruffle is linen-cambric as fine as a hand¬ 
kerchief, and them sweet little turquoise but¬ 
tons ! I could kiss it, just as it lays there on 
the table. Here’s a bouquet, all faded and dead; 
of course he’d never miss it, and I could take 
it and keep it as a sovereign of his stay at my 
boarding-house. If that album was his own, I 
would write some verses in it, some time when 
he was out, and he’d never know who did it or 
how they came there, unless it was by clair- 
voyage. I mean to inscribe some lines on a 
nice sheet of paper, and slip ’em under the door. 
And here’s a blank book all full of drawings as 
good as any that portrait-painter that boarded 
here awhile could make—faces, and flowers, 
and trees, and eyes and noses, and chairs, and 
landscapes; he’s got every accomplishment 
under the sun. I do think he isn’t much short 
of a cherub of light. Ah, lia ! here’s a profile 
of Belle Waldon! that’s what he was about, 
and maybe he showed it to ’em when they 
laughed. He’s made her full as handsome as 
she is ! And here’s—is that his voice I hear 
in the hall ? bless me, how quick he’s returned. 
I’m so flurried I ’ll never get this door locked. 
I hope I left them things as I found ’em. There, 
it’s locked at last. Oh, Mr. Evelyn, is that 
you? did you just come from your apartment, 
or have you been out for your customary walk ? 
He ! he I thank you! I shall be vert/ happy, 
certainly, to accompany you the next time you 
go out. I’m well acquainted with all the most 


* 

seclusive and attracting parts of our village. I 
often seek its sequestered glades at this season 
of the year, when the robins begin to warble 
and the flowers to spring. Youth has ever its 
own congenial tastes. I sympathize with the 
frisking lambs and the sweet little bluebirds. 
But I am retaining you from twilight reveries. 
Come down to my bodoor, do! whenever you 
feel like it; I shall be there this evening. Did 
I not hear you drumming upon my guitar ? 
I’m sure you play ; I should esteem it a great 
treat to have you make free use of it. Remem¬ 
ber ! this evening, I shall be “at home” in 
Alvira’s bodoor. 

I’ve got them verses done at last, and I 
think they’re the best I ever writ. I don’t 
think any of the lines I dedicated to that 
heartless Cambric student were equal to these. 
I shall copy them off very carefully and slip ’em 
under the door of his room, and leave him to 
guess where they came from. I believe I was 
transpired when I wrote that poem. It ’ll have 
its effect, if anything can, ’specially when it’s 
enveloped in so much mystery. Getting it 
from he don’t know who and he can’t tell how, 
finding it under his door or on his table, will 
give it an air of interest which will add to its 
effect. Pink or blue ? which shall it be ? Blue 
is true, and pink is a declaration of love. I 
believe I ’ll choose the pink. He plays the 
guitar like a melodeon ; and I’m sure he 
meant something when he read those lines to 
me last night. I must finish these before I seek 
the retireacy of my bed, if this rheumatiz in 

my hand don’t spoil my writing. 

/ 

- 4 - 0 - 4 - 0 -+ -* 

FERNERIES FOR THE PARLOR. 

BY HARLAND COULTA3. 

There are a great many beautiful ferns in 
the woods which may be easily cultivated. 
When grown in an ornamental vase, under 
glass, they look well in a drawing-room or 
parlor, especially in winter, for they remind 
you of that verdure and beauty which have 
disappeared from the landscape. The glass 
confines the evaporation from the surface of 
the fronds, so that the ferns are kept continu¬ 
ally surrounded by a moist atmosphere, and, 
therefore, require very little water. 

Those who live in the country can easily pro¬ 
cure ferns from the nearest woods in their 
vicinity. The best localities around Philadel¬ 
phia are the Wissaliickon and Mill Creek. Oil 
the banks of these meandering streams, there 
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is an abundance of wild, uncultivated ground 
and rocky woods, where the different varieties 
of fern grow in the utmost profusion. There is a 
pleasure in collecting the ferns, of which ladies 
ought not to deprive themselves. The fresh 
air and novelty of the occupation, and the 
exercise of the mind in making the proper 
selection from the bounty of Nature, give an 
elasticity and buoyancy to the spirits. Ferns 
should be collected either in the spring of the 
year, when they are just beginning to unroll 
their bright green feathery fronds, or in the 
fall. At either season of the year, there are 
some few sunbright days, when gentle breezes 
blow, when Nature invites abroad, and the 
temptation to a forest ramble becomes almost 
irresistible. The ferns may be gathered then, 
and there is no fear of the exercise not being 
felt as an agreeable and healthful recreation. 

The soil which suits most ferns is three parts 
of light fibry earth and one part of fibry loam; 
but the beginner cannot err who employs the 
earth the plant was found luxuriating in out 
of doors. The ferns must be removed from the 
ground with as little injury as possible to their 
root-stocks, and if a portion of the soil can be 
brought away with the plant, so much the 
better. They ought to be placed in a basket, 
and covered with wet moss. They will then 
retain their verdure and freshness until you 
get home, when they must be planted as soon 
as possible. As ferns and mosses are generally 
grown together, a few good specimens of moss 
add greatly to the beauty of a fernery, which 
may be placed on the surface of the soil in 
which the ferns are planted. 

The expense may be considered at an end 
when you have purchased your vase and glass. 
There is a rich black mould usually found in 
the inside of rotten tree stumps which makes 
an excellent soil for ferns, which, when once 
planted, will grow better if let alone. As ferns 
are perennial herbaceous plants, when thus 
provided for, they are evergreens, for, as fast 
as one frond decays, another unrolls, so that a 
perpetual interest attaches itself to them. The 
glass, besides keeping the ferns surrounded 
with a moist atmosphere, wards off the dust, 
and thus preserves the beauty and freshness 
of their fronds unimpaired. 

The surrounding conditions which these plants 
require, in order to keep them in a state of 
health, are, therefore, exceedingly simple; and, 
when once the mind becomes interested in them, 
and learns gradually 

“To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they he/’ 


they are a source of pure and unceasing plea¬ 
sure. Besides, the visitor who possesses taste 
and intellectual refinement receives more plea¬ 
sure and is more impressed by the simple ele¬ 
gance of these productions of Nature than by 
showy gilded furniture and the most costly 
parlor ornaments. It indicates that the person 
who thus cherishes and cultivates these lowly 
plants, which have no showy flowers to attract 
vulgar observation, and no claims on our atten¬ 
tion beyond their botanical interest and chaste, 
simple outlines, possesses a cultivated mind, 
and is endowed in a superior degree with • an 
appreciation of the beautiful. 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES OF GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

* 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Whex the engraving which has been var¬ 
nished is properly dried and clear, and not a 
white spot has appeared for two days, it may 
be considered ready for painting. The learner 
should study the picture well, and decide upon 
the colors which it is desired to apply to each 
portion of it. The selection of the colors, and the 
mixing them properly and economically, require 
both taste and judgment. The tools to work 
with should also be selected at the same time 
with the colors. Those which are of the best 
quality insure the best work. Cheap paints 
and dry paints will do for those who wish to 
practise well before executing an expensive 
picture, so will ordinary tools ; but fine work 
requires fine materials. If the learner wishes 
to practise in an inexpensive manner, a thir- 
teen-cent lithograph, a piece of glass or broken 
plate, an old knife, a bottle of boiled linseed 
oil, a bristle varnish-brush and three smaller 
sized brushes, and dry paints will answer every 
purpose ; but, after learning, if a piece is to be 
executed well and contains much fine work, 
materials and tools should be selected accord- 
ingly. 

TOOLS. 

A palette and knife, or spatula. 

Three sizes hair-brushes, from the very finest 
upwards. 

One very fine, soft bristle brush for painting 
backgrounds. 

One bottle Grecian varnish. 

One bottle pure mastic varnish. 

One bottle poppy oil. 

One bottle alcohol. 

One bottle spirits of turpentine. 

One bottle fine bleached drying oil. 
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COLORS. • 

i » i i. 

Silver. —Flake or cliremnitz—white. .< 

Prussian. —Permanent and ultramarine — 
blue. 

Light Red. —Carmine, vermilion, rose—mad¬ 
der. 

Green. —Chrome, emerald, and Paris. 

Yellow .—King’s, chrome, ochre, and Naples 
yellow. 

' Ivory Black .—Vandyke brown, raw and burnt. 1 

Umber. —Raw and burnt sienna. 

Purple Lake. 

A little gold and silver bronze powder. . 

Terra verde and cadmium are frequently de¬ 
sired, but must be used with care. 

APPLICATION OF COLORS. 

Sight of the Eye .—White. 

Pupil of the Eye. —Black. 

White of the Eye. —White, with a little ultra- 
marine, the corners touched in with vermilion. 

Blue Eyes. —Ultramarine, with a little white. 

Black Eyes. — Ivory black, with Vandyke 
brown. 

Hazel Eyes. — Yellow ochre and Vandyke 
brown, with a very little raw sienna. 

Black Hair. — Ivory black, with Vandyke 
brown. 

Chestnut Hair. —Vandyke brown and burnt 
umber, with a little yellow ochre. 

Red Hair. —Naples yellow, raw sienna. For 
dark red, add a little burnt umber. 

Golden Hair. —Naples yellow and white. 

FLESH TINTS. 

Light Complexion. —Flake white, permanent 
blue, and Naples yellow. 

Dark Complexion. —To the above add a little 
vermilion or carmine; if of an olive hue, a 
little green. 

Cheeks. —Carmine, vermilion, or rose-madder, 
^ery little of either, blended in the flesh tints. 

* 


MAMMOTH CAVE. 

BY MRS. 3. S. JESSOP. 

Stupendous cave ! what secrets sleep 
Within thy dim and dark embrace! 

What mysteries thy chambers keep, 

Which wildered science may not trace ! 

Mow deep, how strong the spasm-shock 
That earth’s great bosom must have torn, 

When rock, rent from its sister rock, 

Was driven back, and thou wast born! 

Dim sepulchre of time’s young years, 

What ages have above thee swept, 

While far beneath our troubled sphere, 

In blank oblivion thou hast slept. 

VOL. LX.— 38 


What tempests have the forests bent 
Above thy silent breast that wave 
But storms, the upper world that rent, 

Reached not thy silence, ancient cave. 

Young time’s primeval monsters swept 
Above this silent subterrane, 

And strong oaks trembled to their step 
Like reeds—they may not wake again. 

Oh, could these dumb rocks silence break ! 

Could these dim depths their tale unfold ! 

Oh, could these wandering echoes speak, 

How strange would be the tale they told! 

Of rending groan and bitter throe 
That thrilled earth’s bosom dark and deep, 

As swells the voiceless sigh of woe 
From hearts where grief’s too strong to weep, 

Of rocks that long in close embrace 
Like kindred souls had fondly clung, 

Torn rudely from their resting-place, 

Apart forever wildly flung. 

Of fays that, in the sunless wave 
Which rolls beneath that marble sky, 

Their forms in fearless frolic lave, 

Nor dream of morn’s awakening eye. 

Of spirits of departed years 
That in these cloistered cells repose, 

Records of time, unstained by tears, 

Ere man to chequered being rose. 

But all is mute ; no answer comes 
The curious questioner to tell 
What here has been ; all, all is dumb ; 

These caverns keep their secrets well. 

We only know that grandeur here 
In dim, deep isolation reigns, 

And night’s oblivious mantle wears; 

And more—what more ? To ask wea-e vaiu- 

How like the caverns of the soul, 

Whose dark recesses who may know? 

Who understand why darkly roll 
The passion’s billowy ebb and flow. 

We see the smile, we mark the tear, 

Our bosoms own a kindred thrill; 

And why? Ah, like this grotto drear, 

The soul’s depths are mysterious still 1 


THE FIRST VIOLETS- OF SPRING. 

BY CARRIE 

Frail flowers ! born ’neath an April sky, 

Thy pristine beauty we do greet— 

Full well we know ye soon must lie 
Crushed and forgotten at our feet. 

Fair friends! we ’re thankful for the joy 
Thy presence to us gave ; 

And though thy sight could never cloy, 

We had no power to save. 

We thank God'for the flowers he gives,. 

So full of odors sweet; 

Oh, may we to Him ever live ! 

For what can be so meet L 
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A TALE of the old church bell. 

BY MRS. M. W. HACKEIJON. 

Chime, chime, pleasantly chime! 

The church bell swings with a solemn rhyme, 
Echoing sweet through the soft, spring air, 

As the villagers go to the house of prayer. 

Pattering light on the dewy grass, 

Children’s feet through the meadow pass— 

Through the meadow, over the stream 
Pass they on in a beautiful dream. 

She hath an eye like a young gazelle ; 

Cheeks like the blush of the pink sea-shell; 

Shining curls of a golden brown 
Over her white neck showering down. 

He builds a palace—its halls are bright 
In floods of golden and amber light I 
He crowns a queen and he weds a bride 
As they walk to the brown church side by side. 

Through the meadow, over the stream, 

Hand in hand in a blissful dream, 

Gathering flowers for the golden hair, 

Building a splendid castle in air! 

Chime, chime, mournfully chime! 

Alas for the changes that come with time! 

Years bring lessons of toil and care ; 

Rose-hued palaces vanish in air. 

He in the city far away 

Sits in a cushioned pew to-day ; 

Wearily shuts his aching eyes, 

Sits in his cushioned pew and sighs. 

Thinks of the meadow where years ago 
Blue-eyed violets used to grow ; 

Of clustering curls, and of meek, brown eyes ; 

Thinks of the long, long past, and sighs. 

Sighs as he holds the o]>en door, 

While wife and child pass out before, 

And wonders if ever this life may seem 
Half as fair as his boyhood’s dream. 

And she kneels down by a church-yard stone ; 

She bears the burden of life alone ; 

Her brow is furrowed with years of care, 

And her voice hath a sorrowful tone in prayer! 

Her heart goes back to the bright spring-time 
When life grew sweet with a joy sublime, 

And she wonders if aught the blest shall see 
In the after-life more fair will be. 

Chime, chime, solemnly chime l 
Love’s eternity follows time ; 

And the hopes whose graves we have made with tear-; 
Shall deepen the joy of its glorious years! 


THE DESERTED. 

BY ALMENA C. SAUNDERS. 

I know not why I am so weak, 

That I should long to hear again 
That voice, whose faintest echo holds 
My spirit with a triple chain ; 

A chain I would not wear, ah no! 

A pleasure which I must forego. 


I know not why I dream of one, 

One that I know I must forget; 

Or why it is the passion fires 
Of other days are smouldering yet; 

One little word might fan again 
Their dulness to a crimson flame. 

Oh could I, could I wear again 
The royal purple of his love, 

I fear my traitor heart might loose 
Its anchor to the world above ; 
Concentrating in one wild gush 
The fervor of its tidal flush. 

Can I forget, will the time come 
When I can hear that magic name, 

And feel the pulses of my heart 
Beating its numbers just the same ? 
When to the spirits deep the will 
Can say with calmness, “Peace, be still!" 


MY CHILD. 

BY LAURA W. LAMOREUX. 

A strange, strange child was my blue-eyed girl, 
Quiet, and dreamy, and still— 

Singing her low-voiced songs, so like 
The sound of a rippling rill; 

Counting the stars as one by one 
They glimmered along the sky, 

Smiling and clasping her baby hands 
As though there were angels nigh. 

I thought that the fair-haired child was mine, 
Always to cherish and love, 

Always to lie on my breast as lies 
The innocent, helpless dove ; 

So closer I drew the silken bands 
She had thrown around my heart, 

Never once dreaming that aught could tear 
Myself and my babe apart. 

I did not think of the God who gave 
Such a precious gift to me ; 

Naught was there else in heaven or earth 
For my selfish eyes to see ; 

I knew that Death, with his icy touch. 

Had whitened many a cheek, 

But I laid my lips on hers and said, 

“Its beauty he will not seek.” 

Even then a great, deep shadow came 
Like a pall across my way, 

Falling and shivering all my hopes, 

And glooming my thoughtless day ; 

Her lips grew white, and her eyes were closed, 
And she spoke no more to me ; 

But a pale sweet face amid the stars, 

Through my streaming tears I see— 

* 

Leading me farther and farther awav, 

Binding my heart to the skies: 

I hear the voice of my spirit-child, 

With the veil rent from my eyes; 

Gone to the world of her dreamy joys, 
White-winged, happy, and free— 

Drawing nearer and nearer the throne. 

And tenderly wooing me. 
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WlUjjmitS. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE IN APRIL NUMBER. 

8. Beau-ty. 

ANSWER TO REBUS. 

Bridegroom. 

Beaver, Renter, Italy, Dandy, Ebb, Goal, Rouen, 
Odyssey, Oriole, Monarch. 

ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
Margaret Jane Neff. 


M A Y. 

BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 

« 

The fairest jewel in the chain 
Of vernal offering; 

First bridesmaid of the virgin train, 

At marriage of the Spring ; 

An orange-bud from Time’s bouquet, 
Dropped in his wanderings by the way. 

The purest pearl from coral caves, 
Washed on the shining shore ; 

A lily in the sea-green waves, 

With sunshine sifted o’er, 

That blue-eyed blossom-gatherers bring 
To scent the silver vase of Spring. 

An ambrotype of that sweet clime, 
Across the deep Red Sea— 

A semblance, in the frame of Time, 

Of an eternity ; 

A view dissolving, to earth’s eyes, 

Of fadeless beauty in the skies. 


EVANGELINE, 

BY J. W. BEAZELL. 

Fair idol of the poet’s jewelled shrine, 

(Made tangible by Art’s ennobling powers,) 

A beauty still ineffable, like thine, 

Comes in weird shadows of the buried hours. 

Far out amid the dim past’s noiseless gales 
I seek thy semblance in the faded years, 

Where phantom hands are reefing mem’ry’s sails, 
Beside a grave—waiting a freight of tears. 

Oh who, whilst gazing on thy sad, sweet face, 
Feels not a sorrow for some beauty dead ! 

Or finds, within the heart’s bright urn, a place 
All hung with images of angels fled ? 

May fadeless verdure deck each silent mound 
Above the dust the lonely death urns keep, 

And years like snowflakes fall, without a sound, 
Where’er the beautiful has gone to sleep. 


A LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 

BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 

I thought it a weed, and from the flowers 
I plucked it with zealous care, 

And threw it off on a turfless mound 
As unfit for home so fair. 

But the April showers came down and brought 
To the cast off plant new life, 

And it bedded roots and blossomed flowers 
With the purest beauty rife. 

Then I thought my act like parents stern, 

Who watch the heart of their child, 

And pluck in their zeal what they deem weeds, 
Yet are virtues growing wild, 

That only need a pruning hand, 

And a fostering eye of love, 

To prove that they are goodly plauts 
Like their parent stem above. 


CHARADE. 

9. 

My first is a fowl of good eating, 

Though not at all times of the year; 

My second , without any treating, 

Is found in the hedge that is near. 

My whole is a fruit that is seen 
To flourish in gardens, near bowers ; 

*Tis red, it is yellow, or green ; 

And you like it much better than flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of forty-eight letters. 

My 28, 38, 26, 3, 13, 40, 20, is a very ancient Latin ver¬ 
sion of Holy Writ. 

My 19, 34, 21, 33, 10, 36, 15, 26, is the name of certain 
wheel animalcules. 

My 44, 2, 26, 26, 17, 13, 5, 32, is the surname of the au¬ 
thor of this enigma. 

My 41, 33, 40, 47, 27, 13, is a metallic oxyd, discovered 
in 1794 by Professor Gadolin. 

My 45, 38, 31, is one of the ages into which the Hin¬ 
doos divide the existence of the world. 

My 26, 13, 1, 13, is the sovereign Pontiff, or rather the 
god of the Asiatic Tartars. 

My 26, 13, 37, 12, 46, 34, 39, is, in fabulous history, the 
priest of Apollo or Neptune during the Trojan war. 

My 31, 29, 13, 46, 38, 21, is a name given by Turks to 
unbelievers in their religion, and especially to Christians. 

My 18, 16, 26, 31, 13, 38, is a ruminant mammal of the 
caprid tribe inhabiting northern India. 

My 3, 13, 31, 6, 40, 33, 13, 47, 6, 38, 25, is one of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, which the sun enters about 
November 22d. 

My 22, 38, 8, 12, 6, 46, is an ambassador from the Pope 
to an Emperor or King. 

My 9, 38, 40, 47, 10, 13, is the name given in commerce 
to the skins of the Myoptamus bonariensis, a native of 
South America. 

My 30, 37, 21, 35, 24, is in Scandinavian mythology the 
three fates, past, present, and future. 

My 42, 34, 5, 10, 30, 13, 26, 2, 4, 33, were a sect of phi¬ 
losophers in the Middle Ages. 

My 11, 35, 40, 46, 1, 37, 14, 33, 47, 13, 36, 13, 42, was a 
crustacean belonging to Cuvier’s second division. 

My 7, 31, 20, 17, 14, 33, was the name given to certain 
followers of Des Cartes. 

My 23, 26, 43, 13, 33, 17, 36, was an epithet given to a 
certain sect of philosophers, so called from the town of 
Elea in Italy. 

My 48, 45, 21, 27, 11, is a word used at the beginning 
of all masses. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of one of 
the lady readers of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
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NOVELTIES FOR MAY, 


Fig. 1 



Fig. 1.—Style of casaque for the house, es¬ 
pecially for morning-dress. Material, white or 
buff piqu /, the braided pattern of linen passe¬ 
menterie. Sleeves in the Francis 1st style, 
loose at the wrist. Small pointed needle-work 
collar. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Headdresses for dinner or 


evening company, suitable for a concert-room. 
Fig. 2 is en rosette of a good lace point, starting 
from two flat bows of mauve-colored ribbon. 
Fig. 3 is of Napoleon blue velvet and white 
thulle, with a cross wreath of blush roses and 
foliage. 

Fisr. 4.—Headdress for evening. A cordon 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 




or wreath of delicate flowers above the forenead ; 
at the back of the head, a cluster of large black 
roses without foliage, encircled by a barbe of 
black Chantilly lace, with loops of rose-colored 
satin ribbon. 


Fig. 5.—Extremely neat style of habit shirt, 
for home wear. 

Fig. 6.—Undersleeve closed at the wrist; the 
frill is of gauffered tarleton or crape, as it is 
intended for mourning. 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 7. 



Fig. 7.—Style of undersleeve suited to morn¬ 
ing wear, also for travelling. The sleeve is of 
plain cambric ; the square cuff of cambric or 


linen, with a black velvet ribbon passed through 
the openings. 

Fig. 8.—This bonnet, one of our early spring 



styles, is made of mauve gros de Naples, cov¬ 
ered with blonde or point lace; the feathers, 
either white or mauve, trim both the outside 


and the inside of the bonnet. The cap is of 
blonde, and the strings of mauve ribbon. It 
makes a very pretty bonnet. 




FOR A CHEMISE. 



f 

I 


38* 
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GARDEN HOOD, FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 



Materials. —Single white and blue Ber¬ 
lin wool (one ounce each), with bone knit¬ 
ting-needles, No. 10. 

The front is a piece of furred 
trimming, six colored spots long, 
beginning and ending with white. 

Do this first. 

Head-piece. —Cast on, with the 
white wool, 84 stitches ; and do, in 
plain knitting, 16 rows (over these 
the fur trimming is afterwards 
sewed) ; then knit one row, purl 
1, knit 1, purl 1; fasten on the 
colored work, and knit 1. This 
makes a flat stripe. The next, 
which is colored, should be raised. 

Knit the first row, purl the next, 
knit the third. Join on the white. 

Knit 1 row, purl 1, knit 1, purl 1, 
decreasing by taking 2 together at 
the end of every row. Join on the 
colored wool, and knit 1 row, to 
complete the flat stripe ; then do a 
raised colored, of three rows, an¬ 
other flat (4 whtie, 1 colored, and a 
raised colored of three). At the 
last white row of the next flat 
stripe, knit (or purl) 2 together 
every sixth stitch. In the same 
part of the following white stripe, 
do so every fifth stitch, in the next, 
every third; then, in two white 
stripes, every second; end with a 
raised colored stripe, and fasten off. 

The Curtain. —Cast on, with the white wool, 
84 stitches, and do six rows of plain knitting ; 
then a raised stripe of colored of 4 rows. 
White. —K 1, * m 1, k 2 t, *, repeat to the 
end, when k 1. Return in the same way, be¬ 
ginning the row by knitting two. Do 6 rows 
thus ; then a flat row colored, and afterwards a 
raised colored stripe, then white. K 4, m 1, k 
1, m 1, k 5. 

Next row purled. 

Next.—K 2 t, k 3, * m 1, k 1, m 1, k 4, k 3 
t, k 4, * repeat as far as possible to the end. 

Purl the next row. In the following, knit 
plain, only making one on each side the single 
stitch. Purl the next. Fasten on the colored 
wool. Purl a row. Next row, k 1, * m 1, k 
2 t, * repeat to the end. Purl the next, and 
east off at the following. 

In making up this hood, set the head-piece on 
the curtain so that it just fits the neck loosely, 


arranging so that the raised colored stripes are 
seen, and the white almost hidden, along the 
neck. Sew them neatly together, and work a 
row of chain-stitch to make the join more firm. 
Plait some cords of colored wool, and add tas¬ 
sels of the same. Sew them at the neck, to 
draw the back of the cap up, and for strings to 
tie it under the chin. 

The furred trimming is to be sewed along the 
front, which it must be made exactly to fit. 

DIAGRAM OF AN OPERA HOOD, AND OF 

A NEW SLEEVE. 

We give a pattern of that most useful article, 
an opera hood, which no lady ought to be with¬ 
out. Whether for the carriage or the chaise, 
it is equally a necessity, and may even be the 
means of saving life, by preventing the effects 
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of the cold, on coming out of heated atmo¬ 
spheres. It is made of silk, and lined with 
silk, either of the same or some other color, 
being wadded and quilted. The smaller piece 
forms the half of the curtain, the letters show¬ 
ing where it is to be set on. The front turns 
over from the point where the string is at¬ 
tached. Any lady may make this for herself, 
and there are few who will not find it eminently 
useful. 


In the same diagram of the opera hood will 
be found the latest pattern for a sleeve. 

The sleeve is open up to within a couple of 
inches of the shoulder; it must be lined with 
silk, and trimmed all round with a quilling of 
satin ribbon. This sleeve requires an under 
one of white muslin, made extremely large, 
and so well stiffened out, as to support the 
sleeve of the dress, preventing it from hanging 
down limp and flat. 


EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SHIRT. 
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CARD RECEIVER. 



The Work-Table contributes many and va¬ 
rious articles towards the decoration of the 
drawing-room, and amongst these, a pretty 
Card Receiver deserves its share of attention. 
These useful ornaments have now become es¬ 
sentials, and are sometimes purchased at prices 
expensively high ; and, therefore, when the 
Work-Table can offer substitutes of an ele¬ 
gance that may render them worthy of the 
same favor, we feel that to some, at least, of 
our numerous subscribers, the suggestions we 
may offer will not be unacceptable, more espe¬ 
cially to the young ladies who find its occu¬ 
pations at once a useful and a pleasurable 
resource. 

The Card Receiver is made in the following 
manner : The shape of the octagon, which forms 
its foundation, must first be cut out in perforated 
cardboard, as well as the eight parts which fit 
to it and form the sides of the Receiver. These 
are to be neatly covered on one side with ruby- 
color velvet, which may be stretched over and 
tacked on like patchwork. The shape of the 
flowers is then to be cut out in white velvet, 
and each laid on separately in its own respective 
place. These are to be covered closely and 
thickly with strings of beads reaching from the 
centre to the outer part. Worked in this way, 
the parts around the centres appear richly raised, 
in consequence of the strings of beads crossing 


each other. The centres are formed of small 
loops of beads crowded in as closely together as 
they can be inserted by the needle. The flower- 
leaves are to be in transparent white, the small 
loops either in gold or steel. The sprays which 
surround these flowers are in clear white, each 
point being finished with three beads in either 
gold, steel, or chalk white. The foundation is 
in perforated cardboard, for the sake of allow¬ 
ing the needle an easy passage through. 

When all the parts have been thus far com¬ 
pleted, each must be lined, the octagon may be 
with silk, the rest with velvet, the ornamental 
bead-work being all in the inside. Every stitch 
must have a bead left on the outside of the Re¬ 
ceiver. To conceal the joins inside , a string of 
beads is to be carried from point to point, and 
these look the best either of gold or steel. The 
edge is finished with a cord of white silk, cov¬ 
ered with short strings of beads alternately of 
opaque and transparent white. The handle is 
formed of strong wire twisted round with coarse 
knitting cotton, on which are laid loops resem¬ 
bling leaves of the beads strung on fine wire, 
and fastened on by means of rolling round, after 
adding to each a narrow crimson ribbon, which 
also conceals the ends of the wire. These 
leaves should commence at each end and meet 
in the middle, when they are completed by a 
rosette of the beads. 
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BRACE FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 

To go from the point of the body, in front, 

over the shoulder, and either round the top of 

the back, or similar to the front, to be brought 

down to the bottom of the waist behind. The 

style of work in which this design is executed, 

is particularly handsome for children’s frocks, 

as the cut out work produces more effect than 

any other sort of embroidery. It is also very 

durable, which is another recommendation. 

The little border, which goes round the top of 

the body and round the brace, is worked in 

buttonhole-stitch, and cut out between each 
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row. In every other respect the body is to be 
worked to correspond with the skirt. 


BEAD BRACELET AND CHAIN. 


This little bracelet may be composed of as 
many rows as the taste of the worker may 
prefer. We have given three in our illustra- 
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tion. If made in black or imitation pearl, a 
chain to match is a great improvement. The 
following are the instructions for threading the 

beads. Commence with three strings, keeping 

« -, 4 

one for the centre, on which thread one bead 
which ought to be a little larger than the others. 
On the right hand, thread two beads ; on the 
left, four, passing the needle of the right hand 


through two beads on the left, leaving the 
centre thread under . Thread two more beads 
on the left-hand side ; pass the needle from the 
right through them, bringing the centre thread 
over . By passing the centre thread alternately 
under and oyer, the middle bead and thread 
are firmly fixed in their place. Repeat to the 
required length. 



*->- 

WREATH OF FLOWERS IN BEAD-WORK. 



Materials. —No. 19 French Penelope canvas, with No. 
2 crystal or alabaster beads, and rich green or crimson 
filoselle. The beads to be put on with crochet cotton, 
No. 16. 

This design will be found to look very rich, 
either worked in beads, with a ground of filo¬ 


selle, or with a ground of beads, and done in 
silk. It is also adapted for either crochet or 
darned netting. An initial or cipher may be 
placed in the centre. 
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DRAWING-ROOM WORK-BAG. 



The foundation of this hag is a strip of paste¬ 
board, three inches wide, and about eighteen 
inches long. This must be formed into a circle 
and surrounded with a wire at each edge, after 
which a silk covering must be stretched over it 
and tacked down over both the upper and 
lower rims. The decoration consists of two 
rows of quilled ribbon set on with a beading, 
having a row of white opaque beads laid over 
the stitches. Before the ribbon is put into 
plaits the border of beads must be worked upon 
it according to the design given. This being 
done, it must be slipped over a bag of silk, 
which is to be drawn into a handsome tassel at 
the bottom and firmly stitched down through 
the pasteboard. It will now be necessary to 
prepare the band, ornamented with the bead 
pattern which we have given ; and this is done 
on velvet, intermingling a few gold and steel 
with the white, according to taste. This band 
is placed on the upper part of the circle above 
the quillings of ribbon. The color of the bag 
must depend upon the individual taste, but of 
course dark colors are the most useful, and 


violet, green, or brown with a band of black 
velvet, contrast well with transparent and 
chalk white beads, and with gold and steel. 
This bag is also extremely pretty made in two 
colors, namely, the silk of one color and the 
quillings of ribbon of another. 

-**-— 

H 

STOMACHER AND EDGING OF CHILD’S 

DRESS. 

(See red plate in front of Book.) 

Materials .—Fine jaconet muslin and cotton 3N r o. 24. 

We give, this month, the stomacher of a 

child’s dress with a narrow edging suitable for 

the top. Jt is easily done ; and the effect is 

much richer and more beautiful than is usually 

•> 

obtained from so small an amount of work. 
Every part, with the exception of the stems and 
small leaves, is worked in buttonhole or over¬ 
cast-stitch, the widest parts being, previously, 
considerably raised. The parts we have ex¬ 
cepted from this rule are in satin-stitcli; and a 
few of the centres of leayes are cut out and 
sewed over. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS OR FANCY FAIRS. 



WATCH-POCKET. 
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LONG PURSE IN KNITTING. 


WATCH-POCKET. 

The frame of this basket is of rose or any 
ornamental wood, highly varnished, and made 
in the form given in the picture. The basket 
is knit of purse silk and gold thread, with loops 
at the top of chenille. The wooden frame, hav¬ 
ing front, back, and side pieces, stands on a 
table or bureau, and the watch depends from a 
hook fastened into the centre group of tassels. 
Place silk tassels to match the basket, as seen 
in the picture. 

LONG PURSE IN KNITTING. 

Knit on two steel needles the round end and 
middle of the purse of white and green purse 
silk, in alternate stripes. Make the first bar 
of the square end of black with steel beads in 
diamonds, the second bar of white and green 
with steel diamonds and crimson medallions, 
the third of black with crimson medallions, 
and the fourth of green and white, steel dia¬ 
monds and crimson medallions, and the end of 
plain crimson. Let the tassels be of deep crim¬ 
son, with a steel heading; the rings of steel. 

CANDLESTICK SOCKET OP CHENILLE 
AND WHITE BEADS. 

Make two circles of strong iron wire, one for 


the top and one for the bottom of the socket; 
join these together by six strips of wire, pass¬ 
ing at regular intervals from one to the other. 
Cover the two circles with strips of cambric; 
then fasten a strong thread to the cambric, 
and form the branches of beads from one circle 
to the other, as given in the engraving. Next, 



cover wire with beads, and make the scallops 
at the top, with the hanging loops made of 
beads on threads. Cover the circles and the 
wires connecting them with blue chenille. 

MODELLING IN PASTEBOARD AND 

PAPER. 

CHARADE FLOWERS. 

Cut a piece of any colored paper in an oblong 
form. Rule a very light pencil line along the 
middle of it lengthwise, and, taking the centres 
in that line, describe segments of circles com- 
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Fig. 20. pletely across the paper ; fix the com¬ 
passes again at the opposite side of 
each segment, and join the two ex¬ 
tremities (Fig. 20) ; the segments on 
one side of the paper must then be 
neatly cut out, and the whole piece 

f- 

creased by the hand. Run a thread 
through the part not cut out, draw it 
into a circle, and thus the form of a flower 
will be obtained. Make a handle of wire, and 
fasten it to the flower, covering the seam which 
will be in the centre with a piece of paper re¬ 
presenting the central filaments of the flower. 
/The wire should be covered with thin green 
paper or gauze, twisted into the shape of a 
Fig. 21. stalk. At intervals, introduce 

a leaf or two, formed likewise 
of green paper, with a tliin 
piece of wire up the centre to 
preserve the shape and resem¬ 
ble the stem (Fig. 21). Before 
creasing the flower, charades, 
enigmas, etc. should be written 
on each of the imitative petals. 
The artist may carry her repre¬ 
sentation of flowers, on the 
above principle, to a very considerable extent. 
She may use double, or even treble paper, 
placing one piece behind another, and, by a 
judicious selection of colors, may copy not 
merely the shape, but the various tints of the 
flowers. She will show lie* good taste by imi¬ 
tating, as closely as possible, the colors of her 
original, instead of substituting red for lilac, 
blue for green, or yellow for vermilion, etc. 

■-♦ . . .— 

BORDER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF, 
NEW STYLE, IN SWISS EMBROIDERY. 

(See engraving, page 294, 

Materials .—Fine French cambric and Swiss or mull 
muslin ; embroidery cotton No. 60. 

The design being marked on the French 
cambric, the muslin is laid under it, and the 
pattern worked through both. The muslin is 
then cut away from underneath, except in the 
design, which consequently appears double , and 
much richer in effect for being so. 

The leaves of the wreath are made by a suc¬ 
cession of very small eyelet-holes, without any 
space between them. The spots in each leaf 
are overcast from the centre to the edge. In 
the border, the outer edge only is buttonholed. 
The double line of each petal is sewed over, 
and the muslin being left this part is double, 
while that in which the holes are worked is 
VOL. lx. —39 




single. For the sake of contrast, however, the 
muslin is not cut away from the centres of the 
three leaves forming the head of each pattern 
in the border. 


A FLOWER-POT SCREEN. 

(See blue plate in front.) 

Materials ,—Four bunches of ultramarine-blue German 
0. P. beads; five yards of that ribbon wire which has 
four wires in it; a yard of stiff piping wive ; half a yard 
of narrow blue sarsenet ribbon; a common flower-pot 
which measures six and a half inches across the top. 

Reverse the flower-pot (that is, bottom up¬ 
wards) on a table, and work the screen over it. 
Thus the flower-pot serves as a mould or frame 
to work upon. 

Measure round the bottom of the flower-pot 
with the bonnet wire ; then again, so as to have 
two rows ; fasten this securely by winding them 
over the joining, or by sewing. Now twist the 
ribbon over the two wires, then fasten the rib¬ 
bon off. With needle and double black thread, 
sew a row of beads, each one separate, round 
this circle of wires, so that the beads he flat or 
horizontal (not upright, but as if they were 
strung on a string). There must be sixty beads . 
Have the wire in five lengths, of one yard each. 
Cut the wire out of the ribbon wire ; pass each 
wire through the flame of a candle, and rub the 
burnt cotton off the wire with a piece of brown 
paper. Double each length of wire in half, and 
pass it through three beads on the circle of 
wire. When five or six of these wires are 
passed through, thread three beads on a left- 
hand wire and two on the right-hand wire, pass 
the left-hand wire up through the last of the 
three beads, then pull each of the wires, one in 
each hand and both tight. These beads will 
form a triangle ; in the next row, work the 
same, that is, threading three beads on one 
wire and two on the other. Continue working 

this till there are six and a half diamonds. 

/ 

reckoning them perpendicularly. Now one dia¬ 
mond, threading four beads on left-hand wire 
and three on right-hand. Now one row, thread 
three beads oil left-hand wire and two on right- 
hand ; this draws the screen up. With the two 
wires now projecting from the last point of 
diamond, on the left-hand wire thread one 
bead, pass the right-hand wire up through it, 
without threading any bead on this wire. Re¬ 
peat this till there are six beads threaded on 
these two wires. Work the same on the next 
point. Now take the four wires and twist them 
together to about two inches in length, tie the 
untwisted part of these four wires two and two 
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together in a knot, and cut off the remainder of 
wire. Work the same on all the points, of 
which there will be ten fldien finished. The 
screen is now complete. The last row next the 
twisted wires is for the purpose of bending over 
the top of the flower-pot and down into it, so 
that, when a smaller pot is placed inside, it keeps 
the screen perfectly firm and secure. A bead 
mat is especially adapted for a bottom to this 
screen, which latter does not require a saucer 
under, for, as all plants should only be kept 
moist, and not wet, the slight drainage that 
would come from the innermost pot containing 
the plant, may be prevented from injuring by 
placing a double piece of paper inside the bot¬ 
tom of the screen . 

This screen will amply repay the trouble of 
working, inasmuch as it will always please by 
rendering that which is unsightly very orna¬ 
mental ; while the materials are inexpensive, 
and within the reach of every one. 


— 1 »■ —. 

THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 


RECEIPTS. 


49. Bracelet of 3 Pieces , Rolled .—40 strands ; 



6 hairs; half oz. bobbins ; 6 oz. balance ; E 
mould; plait No. 15. 

50. Bows for a Brooch .—16 strands ; 3 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins ; 2 oz. balance ; No. 10 mould ; 
plait No. 15. 

51. Bracelet of 9 Pieces , Plaited in 3 -threes ,— 



36 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. 
balance ; No. 9 mould; plait No. 15. 


« 

52. Chain .—12 strands ; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 3 oz. balance ; No. 13 mould ; plait No. 
15. 

53. Bracelet of 3 Pieces , Plaited .—24 strands ; 
10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 6 oz. balance ; No. 2 
mould ; plait No. 15. 

54. Large Light Chain .—16 strands ; 8 hairs ; 
1 oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 10 mould; 
plait No. 15. 

55. Bracelet of 9 Pieces , 3 -threes. —24 strands ; 
10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 6 oz. balance ; No. 10 
mould; plait No. 16. 

56. Snake Bracelet , once round .—32 strands ; 
20 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins ; 16 oz. balance; special 
mould, 7 inches long, No. 1 at one end, de¬ 
creasing to No. 5 at the other; plait No. 36. 

57. Small Chain .—16 strands ; 3 hairs ; half 
oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 16 mould; 
plait No. 16. 

58. Bracelet of 4 Pieces , Rolled .—40 strands ; 
16 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 11 oz. balance ; No. 1 
mould, or a cedar pencil; plait No. 16. 

59. Bracelet of 3 Pieces , Plaited .—40 strands; 
10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 12 oz. balance ; D 
mould ; plait No. 17. 

60. Bracelet of 3 Pieces , Rolled .—24 strands ; 
20 hairs ; 2 oz. bobbins ; 12 oz. balance ; No. 1 
mould ; plait No. 17. 


VELVET WRISTLET. 

This style of wristlet is made of three bands 
of velvet plaited and sewed to an elastic band ; 



it is fastened by a velvet bow, with a small 
rosette of ribbon and buckle in the centre. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS, 

FOR A SHIRT FRONT. 


FOR SILK. 




FOR MERINO OR FLANNEL. 



FOR A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
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Eutigts, fit. 


MODERN ICE CREAM, AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 

ITS MANUFACTURE. 

We have been favored with a communication on the 
subject of making Ice Cream, Water Ices, Frozen Cus¬ 
tard, etc. etc. It contains facts and principles on the 
subject never before published, and of which very many 
of the best confectioners are ignorant. It is a valuable 
document, and worth the price of a year’s subscription. 

Ice cream, properly made, is a modern luxury, if it is 
proper to call that a luxury which, in many respects, 
has become as much of a necessity as tea and coffee. 
Every village, however humble in size or rank, has its 
ice cream saloon, and an entertainmeut, without this in¬ 
dispensable article, would be looked upon as almost a 
failure. Yet there are many who regard its production 
as something requiring extraordinary skill and manage¬ 
ment, while others, if we are to believe many of the re¬ 
ceipts published, think that it requires neither the one 
nor the other. The truth is, the making of ice cream is 
neither difficult nor laborious, when the proper appli¬ 
ances aro used, accompanied with a little practical in- 
farm at ion. 

That good ice cream can be made the “ old way,” with 
the old fashioned tub, can, and puddle, is true, but it 
requires experience, as well as a degree of labor and 
drudgery that none but the hardy and robust can long 
endure. Those whose recollections carry them back 
some twenty-five or thirty years, when ice cream was 
served up in wiueglasses, will readily recognize the dif¬ 
ference between the smooth, rich, and plastic appearanee 
of the ice cream of the present day, as compared with the 
granular, crystalline, and icy appearance of that associ¬ 
ated with their early recollections. This is owing to the 
superior skill and knowledge of its manufacture. Then, 
when the cream was congealed, or frozen sufficiently stiff 
to serve up, it was finished and ready for use. Now it is 
deemed only half done at that stage of the operation, and 
the process of “ beating,” as it is called, is necessarily 
resorted to, in order to give it that smoothness and con¬ 
sistency which constitute good ice cream of the present 
day. This is the most* important part of the operation, 
and requires most skill and judgment. The frozen cream 
should be removed from the sides of the cylinder as fast 
a«s it is formed, to prevent its becoming granular and 
lumpy. To do this, effectually, with the old fashioned 
can and paddle was rather difficult; but, fortunately, 
within a few years past, the inventive genius of our 
country has produced a “Cream Freezer,” which, by 
mechanical means, avoids these difficulties, and enables 
persons, however inexperienced, with a little care and 
attention to the directions, to make ice cream with as 
much certainty and rapidity as the most practical and 
skilful. We allude more particularly to “Masser’s five 
minute Freezers,” of which over twenty thousand have 
been sold within the last threo years, and which are now 
used in every quarter of the globe. These freezers, con¬ 
structed principally of wrought and malleable iron, and 
then tinned, as improved within the last year, by expen¬ 
sive machinery, are not only cheaper and more economi¬ 
cal than any others made, owing to their strength and 
durability, but seem to combine every advantage neces¬ 
sary to produce the desired result. The spring or yielding 
blade, or scraper, as it is sometimes called, peculiar to 
this freezer, for the purpose of removing the frozen cream 


from the sides of the cylinder, as fast as it is formed, by 
a forward motion of the crank, together with the revolv¬ 
ing of the can or cylinder in the ice and salt, simply by 
a backward motion of the same crank, an advantage so 
apparent that no one can fail to comprehend their utility 
and great importance. 

The editors of the Scientific American , a well-known 
journal, devoted to mechanical science, in an article 
on this subject, thus refer to the value and importance 
of this invention ;— 

“The freezers invented by H. B. Masser, of Sunbury, 
Pa., and patented by him December 15, 1848, and Jan¬ 
uary 19, 1858, are so well known as to scarcely need any 
description. 



“ Our illustration is a perspective view, with part of 
the outer tub, A, removed to show the interior. The 
cyliuder, C, is capable of revolving in one direction by 
the handle, F, that is attached to the agitator, E, which 
is provided with a series of blades, c, and a wooden 
scraper, e, that is kept pressed close against the inside of 
the cylinder by the springs, d. On the bottom of the 
cylinder is a little stop which catches against the bottom 
blade, c, so that it carries the cylinder with it when ro¬ 
tated in oue direction ; and on the top C, and its lid, D, 
is another stop, 5, that prevents the cylinder revolving 
(being held by the hinged latch, a, attached to the cover 
B), so that the agitator, E, revolves inside the cylinder. 
The ice should be made very fine, as it packs more closely 
around C, every part of which should be in contact with 
the ice. Fine ice, too, is more thoroughly mixed with . 
the salt, causing the ice to melt more rapidly, thus dis¬ 
engaging the latent heat, by which means intense cold 
is produced, and the inner surface of the cylinder, C, is 
instantly coated with a thin layer of frozen cream, whioh, 
by being removed as rapidly as formed by the scraper, e, 
and thrown into the centre, constautly presents a clean 
surface for renewal, until the whole mass is frozen in Us 
finest state of crystallization. As a simple illustration 
of the necessity of a revolving cylinder and scraper, it 
may be mentioned that stirring and agitating cold brine 
or salt water w T ith the hand, can scarcely be endured, 
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the cold being so intense; while, if the hand is kept 
quiet, it can be held in the same with impunity. Again, 
the fine sheet of cream should be removed from the sides 
of the cylinder as rapidly as it is formed, and this must 
be done by a yielding spring blade, without which it is 
impossible to construct a cylinder out of any sheet metal 
true enough for that purpose. A yielding spring blade, 
which will accommodate itself to the irregularities and 
inequalities of such a cylinder, is absolutely necessary 
to overcome this difficulty, and thus remove the frozen 
cream from the sides of the cylinder while no thicker 

than tissue paper.” 

v * 

Cream may be frozen in a can or cylinder that is sta¬ 
tionary, or does not revolve, but it requires much longer 
time, and the cream will seldom become as smooth, or 
acquire that fineness and consistency peculiar to well 
made cream. 

Many persons entertain an erroneous idea that freezing 
cream too rapidly, or beating it too soon, causes it to 
become buttery. This is a mistake. The production of 
granulated cream, filled with small particles of butter, 
is almost always owing to opposite causes, namely, the 
beating of the cream when too hard or stiff. The phi¬ 
losophy of this is apparent. Cream, it is well known, 
is composed of minute globules, which contain the but¬ 
ter. To make butter these globules must be crushed or 
broken, which is usually done by the action of the 
dasher in the churn, or by grinding it between two sur¬ 
faces, or any other of the various modes of concussion or 
friction adopted for this purpose, and called churning. 
To convert cream in a liquid state into butter, it requires 
a temperature of about fifty-five degrees. The necessary 
concussion or friction to break the globules cannot be 
done in a cream freezer. But when the cream has be¬ 
come stiffened by freezing, the globules are broken by 
the friction of the paddle or beater, caused by the resist¬ 
ance of the frozen mixture, aud which increases as it 
grows stiffen In this way the butter, separated in small 
particles, is diffused throughout the mixture, which is, 
in fact, no longer frozen cream, but frozen buttermilk, 
intermixed with minute particles of butter, and has 
neither the richness nor consistency of well made cream. 

A leading principle of “ Masser’s Freezer” is, to use the 
least possible quantity of ice necessary to produce the 
desired result, viz: to freeze it just thick enough for 
beating, which operation increases it in bulk from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent., and then add ice and salt to 
harden it. By this means, less than half the usual quan¬ 
tity of ice and salt is required. If it can be avoided, ice 
cream should not be served up for several hours after it 
is made. It should be left to cool, harden, and acquire 
toughness and consistency, after the process of beating. 

As the great success of these freezers has brought out 
close imitations, in outward appearance, it may be well 
to say that “Masser’s Freezers” are known by the drop 
latch on the cover of the tub, which clicks on every revo¬ 
lution made in revolving the cylinder, by a backward 
motion of the crank. 

E. Kelcham & Co., New York, are the manufacturing 
agents, but they are sold in every principal city and 
town in the Union. 

RECEIPTS. 

'N 

There is nothing equal to pure cream, for the making 
of a superior article of ice cream, although a very good 
article is frequently made from milk, by adding other 
ingredients to enrich it and give it the proper consist¬ 
ency. For this purpose eggs are most frequently used, 
and sometimes good Bermuda arrowroot or similar sub- 
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stances. Thin cream or milk should have more sugar. 
As a general rule, six ounces of sugar to one quart of 
cream is sufficient, although some confectioners use 
eight. The following receipt is recommended as a sub¬ 
stitute for pure eream 

One quart of rich milk, two fresh eggs, six ounces of 
white sugar, and three teaspoonfuls of Bermuda arrow- 
root ; the arrowroot, if used, should be rubbed smooth 
in a little cold milk. Beat the eggs and sugar together, 
bring the milk to the boiling point, but do not let it boil, 
then stir in the arrowroot, and remove it from the fire, 
adding immediately the eggs and sugar, at the same 
time keep stirring briskly to prevent the eggs from cook¬ 
ing ; then set aside to cool. If flavored with extracts, it 
should be done just before it is put in the freezer. 

Vanilla, when used, should be boiled in a little water ; 
but a better and more economical method is, to boil the 
bean, or keep it steeped in water in a bottle well corked, 
or other closed vessel, immersed a day or longer in hot 
water. Then add white sugar to form a thick syrup, 
which can be used at pleasure. 

For orange or pineapple cream, cut the fruit into thin 
slices, covering the same with plenty of fine or pulve¬ 
rized white sugar. After standing several hours, the 
syrup may be drawn off and used for flavoring as de¬ 
scribed above. The flavor of other fruits may be obtained 
in the same way. 

For orange or lemon water ices, grate on the head of 
loaf-sugar, or a fine grater, the outer rind or yellow of 
two or three good oranges or lemons, and to each quart 
of water add the above, together with the juice and a 
pound of white sugar to sweeten the same. The white 
of one or two eggs to each quart, beaten up, and added 
after the mixture is frozen, will give it greater consist¬ 
ency. 

Homan punch is nothing more than a little rum oi 
Jamaica spirit added to the lemon mixture. 

For frozen custard, take one quart of milk, five eggs, 
and a half pound of sugar ; beat the eggs and sugar to¬ 
gether ; boil the milk and pour it on to tho eggs and 
sugar, beating it at fhe same time ; put it on the fir© 
again, and keep stirring to prevent its burning ; soon as 
it thickens, take it off and strain it through a hair sieve ' 
when cool, add the flavor, and it is ready for freezing. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

May. 

Onion soup. 

Potatoes. Asparagus. 

Stewed breast of veal. 


Ground-rice pudding. 
Rhubarb tart. 


Eggs and spinach. 

Mashed turnips. Potatoes. 

Stewed beet 

Custard pudding 
Creamed rice. 

Orange fritters. 
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COOKING OF MEATS, ETC. 

Stewed Lamb. —Take a fine quarter of lamb, and, for a 
large disli, cut the whole of it into steaks ; for a small dish, 
cut up the loin only, or slice only the leg ; remove the 
skin and all the fat. Place at the bottom of a large stew- 
pot a fresh lettuce split into long quarters; having sea¬ 
soned the steaks with a little salt and Cayenne, and some 
powdered nutmeg and mace, lay them upon the lettuce, 
pour on just sufficient water to cover the whole, and let 
it stew gently for an hour, skimming it occasionally; 
then put in a quart or two of young green peas (in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of meat), a sprig of fresh green 
mint, a lump of loaf-sugar, and some bits of fresh butter; 
let it cook slowly about half an hour longer, or till the 
peas are all soft and well-done. In sending it to table, 
place the meat upon the lettuce, and the peas rouud it. 

Cold ham sliced and stewed in this manner will be 
found excellent. The ham having been already cooked, 
half an hour will be sufficient to stew it with the lettuce, 
and another half hour after the peas are in. 

Stewed Mutton Cutlets. —Having removed all the 
fat and the bone, beat the cutlets to make them tender, 
and season them with pepper, salt, and nutmeg; put 
them into a circular tin kettle, with some bits of fresh 
butter that have been rolled in flour; set the kettle 
(dlosely covered) upon a trivet inside of a flat-bottomed 
pot or stewpan ; pour boiling water all round, but not 
so as to come up to the top of the inner kettle; set the 
pot over a slow fire, and let the stew simmer for two 
hours; then lift up the meat, and put under it a lettuce 
cut in four, and three cucumbers pared, split, and quar¬ 
tered, two onions sliced, and four young turnips cut 
small; add a few blades of mace, a saltspoon of salt, 
and a little more butter rolled in flour; set it again in 
boiling water, taking care that the water does not reach 
the top of the inner kettle, the lid of which must be kept 
very tight; let it boil slowly, or, rather, simmer, two 
hours longer; then dish it, placing the meat upon the 
vegetables, and laying all round a ridge of green peas 
that have been boiled in the usual way. The bone 
(nicely trimmed and scraped) may be left in each cutlet; 
in which case, when dishing them, stand them up in a 
circle, with the ends of the bones leaning against each 
other at the top, somewhat as we see poles placed in 
circles for lima-bean vines. 

Excellent Minced Yeal. —Take three or four pounds 
of the lean only of a fillet or loin of veal, and mince it 
very finely, adding a slice or two of cold ham minced 
also ; add three or four small young onions chopped 
small, a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram leaves rubbed 
from the stalks, the yellow rind of a small lemon grated, 
and a teaspoonful of mixed mace and nutmeg powdered ; 
mix all well together, and dredge it with a little flour; 
put it into a stewpan, with sufficient gravy of cold roast 
veal to moisten it, and a large tablespoonful or more of 
butter ; stir it well, and let it stew till thoroughly done. 
If the veal has been previously cooked, a quarter of an 
hour will be sufficient. It will be much improved by 
adding a pint or more of small button mushrooms cut 
from the stems and then put in whole; also, by stirring 
in two tablespoonfuls of cream about five minutes before 
it is taken from the fire. 

Minced Turkey or Chicken. —Take a cold turkey or 
one or two cold fowls; remove all the skin, and cut 
the flesh from the bones; then mince it fine, with two 
or three thin slices of cold smoked tongue, and from half 
a pint to a pint of button mushrooms well chopped ; add 


some mace and nutmeg, and put the whole into a stew¬ 
pan, with a piece of fresh butter rolled in flour, and suf¬ 
ficient cream to moisten it well; let it stew ten minutes, 
then serve it up in a deep dish. Instead of mushrooms, 
you may mix two or three dozen oysters chopped and. 
seasoned with pepper and powdered mace. 

Yeal with Oysters. —Take two fine cutlets of about 
a pound each ; divide them into several pieces cut thin ; 
put them into a frying-pau, with boiling lard, and let 
them fry awhile; when the veal is about half done, add 
to it a quart of large, fine oysters, their liquor thickened 
with a few grated bread-crumbs, and seasoned with mace 
and nutmeg powdered ; continue the frying till the veal 
and oysters are thoroughly done. Send it to table in a 
covered dish. 

Tomato Sweetbreads. —Cut up a quarter of a peck or 
more of fine ripe tomatoes; set them over the fire, and 
let them stew, with nothing but their own juice, till 
they go entirely to pieces ; then press them through a 
sieve, to clear the liquid from the seeds and skins ; have 
ready four or five sweetbreads that have been trimmed 
nicely, cleared from the gristle, and laid open to soak 
in warm water; put them into a stuwpan with the 
tomato-juice, seasoned with a little salt and Cayenne ; 
add two or three tablespoonfuls of butter rolled in flour ; 
set the saucepan over the fire, and stew the sweetbreads 
in the tomato-juice till they are thoroughly done ; a few 
minutes before you take them off, stir in two beaten yolks 
of eggs. Serve up the sweetbreads in a deep dish, with 
the tomato poured over them. 

Tongue Toast. —Take a cold smoked tongue that has 
been well boiled, and grate it with a coarse grater, or 
mince it fine ; mix it with cream and beaten yolk of egg, 
and give it a simmer over the fire; having first cut off 
all the crust, toast very nicely some slices of bread, and 
then butter them rather slightly ; lay them in a flat dish 
that has been heated before the fire, and cover each slice 
of toast thickly with the tongue mixture spread on hot, 
and send them to table covered. This is a nice breakfast 
or supper dish. For tongue you may substitute cold 
ham finely minced. 

Ham Toast.—G rate a sufficiency of the lean of cold 
ham ; mix some beaten yolk of egg with a little cream, 
and thicken it with the grated ham ; then put the mix¬ 
ture into a saucepan over the fire, and let it simmer 
awhile; have ready some slices of bread nicely toasted 
(all the crust being pared off) and well buttered ; spread 
it over quickly with the ham mixture, and send it to 
table w r arm. 

VEGETABLES, ETC. 

Young Corn Omelet. —To a dozen ears of fine young 
Indian corn allow five eggs; boil the corn a quarter of 
an hour, and then, with a large grater, grate it down 
from the cob ; beat the eggs very light, and then stir 
gradually the grated corn into the pan of eggs; add a 
small saltspoon of salt and a very little Cayenne ; put 
into a hot fryingpan equal quantities of lard and fresh 
butter, and stir them well together over the fire; when 
they boil, put in the mixture thick, and fry it, afterwards 
browning the top with a red-hot shovel or a salamander; 
transfer it, when done, to a heated dish, but do not fold 
it over. It will be found excellent. This is a good way 
of using boiled corn that has been left from dinner the 
preceding day. 

Cauliflower Omelet. —Take the white part of a boiled 
cauliflower after it is cold, chop it very small, and mix 
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with it a sufficient quantity of well-beaten egg to make 
a very thick batter ; then fry it in fresh butter in a small 
pan, and send it hot to table. 

Scalloped Tomatoes. —Take fine large tomatoes, per¬ 
fectly ripe; scald them to loosen the skins, and then 
peel them ; cover the bottom of a deep dish thickly 
with grated bread-crumbs, adding a few bits of fresh 
butter; then put in a layer of tomatoes seasoned slightly 
with a little salt and Cayenne and some powdered mace 
or nutmeg; cover them with another layer of bread- 
0 mimbs and butter, then another layer of seasoned 
tomatoes, and proceed thus till the dish is full, finish¬ 
ing at the top with bread-crumbs; set the dish into a 
moderate oven, and bake it near three hours. Tomatoes 
require long cooking, otherwise they will have a raw 
taste, that to most persons is unpleasant. 

Stewed Spinach. —Pick the spinach very clean, and 
wash it through two or three waters ; then drain it, and 
put it into a saucepan, with only the water that remains 
about it after the washing ; add a very little salt and 
pepper, and let it stew for twenty minutes, or till it is 
quite tender, turning it often, and pressing it down with 
a broad wooden spoon or flat ladle ; when done, drain it 
through a sieve, pressing out all the moisture, till you 
get it as dry as you can ; then put it on a flat dish, and 
chop or mince it well; set it again over the fire; add to 
it some bits of butter dredged with flour and some beaten 
yolk of egg; let it simmer five minutes or more, and 
when it comes to a boil take it off; have ready some 
thin slices of buttered toast cut into triangular or three- 
ooxnered pieces, without any crust; lay them in regular 
order round a flat dish, and heap the spinach evenly 
upon them, smoothing the surface with the back of a 
spoon, and scoring it across in diamonds. 

Stewed Peas. —Take young, tender green peas, and 
put into a stewpan, with sufficient fresh butter to keep 
them from burning, but no water; season them with a 
little black pepper and a very little salt; set them over 
a moderate fire, and stir them about till the butter is 
well mixed through them ; let them simmer till quite 
soft and slightly broken, taking off* the lid occasionally, 
and give them a stir up from the bottom; if you find 
them becoming too dry, add some more butter; when 
done, drain off what superfluous butter may be about 
the peas, and send them to table hot. They will be 
found excellent. To the taste of many persons, they 
will be improved by a lump or two of loaf-sugar put in 
with the butter, and also by a few sprigs of mint, to be 
removed before the peas go to table. Lima beans may 
be stewed in butter, as above ; also, asparagus tops cut 
off from the white stalk. 

Onion Custard. —Peel and slice some mild onions (ten 
or twelve, in proportion to their size), and fry them in 
fresh butter, draining them well when you take them 
up ; then mince them as fine as possible ; beat four eggs 
very light, and stir them gradually into a pint of milk, 
in turn with the minced onions; season the whole with 
plenty of grated nutmeg, and stir it very hard ; then 
put it into a deep white dish, and bake it about a quarter 
of an hour. Send it to table as a side dish, to be eaten 
with meat or poultry. It is a French preparation of 
onions, and will be found very fine. 

To Stew Carrots. —Half boil the carrots, then scrape 
them nicely, and cut them into thick slices; put them 
into a stewpan, with as much milk as will barely cover 
them, a very little salt and pepper, and a sprig or two 
of chopped parsley ; simmer them till they are perfectly 


tender, but not broken; when nearly done, add a piece 
of fresh butter rolled in flour. Send them to table hot. 
Carrots require long cooking. Parsnips and salsify may 
be stewed in the above manner, substituting a little 
chopped celery for the parsley. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Cinnamon Biscuits. —Half a pound of dry flour, one 
pound of lump-sugar finely sifted, one pound of butter, 
powdered cinnamon to taste; the whole to be mixed 
with a glass of brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, 
and baked in a quick oven. 

Boston Gingerbread. —Three cups of flour, one cup 
of butter, one cup of treacle, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of carbonate of soda, two tablespoonfuls of ginger, one 
tablespoonfnl of powdered cinnamon, and milk enough 
to form a dough. Pub the butter and flour together, 
and add the other ingredients; roll it out in sheets, cut 
them, butter the tins, place them, and wash the cakes 
over with treacle and water before they are put into the 
oven. They require a very moderate heat to bake them, 
or they easily scorch. 

Lemon Cheesecakes. — The rind of a large lemon; 
squeeze half of the juice, three eggs, half a pound of 
lump-sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, to be melted. 

Lemon Tartlets. —The juice of two lemons and the 
rinds grated ; clean the grater with bread only, using 
sufficient crumbs to take off all the lemon-peel ; beat all 
together with two eggs, half a pound of loaf-sugar, and 
quarter of a pound of butter. This is sufficient for 
twelve tartlets, and will be found very excellent. 

Kice Cheesecakes, equal to Lemon. —A quarter of a 
pound of butter, two ounces of ground rice, boiled and 
beaten; mix well with sifted sugar to taste. When 
quite cool, add the rind and juice of a lemon, and two 
eggs well beaten. This will keep a month in a cool 
place. 

Nice Pudding. —Five eggs, well beaten, half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of butter, half a pound of raisins 
chopped, and half a pound of sugar. Boil three hours 
in a mould. 

A Choice Pudding. —Make a crust as for a fruit pud¬ 
ding, roll it out to fourteen or fifteen inches in length, 
and eight or nine in width ; spread with raspberry jam, 
or any other preserve of a similar kind, and roll it up 
in the manner of a collared eeL Wrap a cloth round it 
two or three times, and tie it tight at each end. Two 
hours and a quarter will boil it. 

Puffets for Tea or Breakfast. —One pint of cold 
boiled milk, one pint of home-made yeast, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of sugar, and five eggs ; to be 
mixed into a stiff paste, or rather batter, which must be 
put into the baking-tins to rise, and, without taking out, 
be bakod in the usual manner. 

A Good Cheap Cake.—A pound and a half of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound 
of raisins, a quarter of a pound of sugar, one egg, a tea¬ 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and half a pint of milk. 
The milk to be made warm and the soda dissolved in it. 
Mix all well together, and bake in a slow oven. 

Dessert Biscuits.—T hree-quarters of a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the peel of a lemon 
grated, half a teacupful of cream, two eggs, leaving out 
the whites ; roll them out thin, cut them in whatever 
shape you think proper, and bake them in a quick oven. 
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BATHING. 

Once a week is often enough for a decent white man 
to wash himself all over, and whether in summer or 
winter, that ought to be done with soap, warm water, 
and a hog’s-hair brush, in a room showing at least 70 0 
Fahrenheit. If a man is a pig in his nature, then no 
amount of washing will keep him clean, inside or out. 
Such a one needs a bath every time he turns round. He 
can do nothing neatly. 

Baths should be taken early in the morning, for it is 
then that the system possesses the power of reaction in 
the highest degree. Any kind of bath is dangerous soon 
after a meal, or soon after fatiguing exercise. No man 
or woman should take a bath at the close of the day, 
unless by the advice of the family physician. Many a 
man, in attempting to cheat his doctor out of a fee, has 
cheated himself out of his life ; aye, it is done every day. 

The safest mode of a cold bath is a plunge into a river; 
the safest time is instantly after getting up. The neces¬ 
sary effort of swimming to shore compels a reaction, and 
the effect is delightful. 

The best, safest, cheapest, and most universally acces¬ 
sible mode of keeping the surface of the body clean, be¬ 
sides the onoe-a-week washing, with soap, warm water, 
and hog’s-hair brush, is as follows:— 

Soon as you get out of bed in the morning, wash your 
face, hands, neck, and breast; then, into the same basin 
of water, put both feet at once, for about a minute, rub¬ 
bing them briskly all the time ; then, with the towel, 
which has been dampened by wiping the face, feet, etc., 
wipe the whole body well, fast and hard, mouth shut, 
breast projecting. Let the whole thing be done within 
five minutes. 

At night, when you go to bed, and whenever you get 
out of bed during the night, or when you find yourself 
wakeful or restless, spend from two to five minutes in 
rubbing your whole body, with your hands, as far as 
you can reach, in every direction. This has a tendency 
to preserve that softness and mobility of skin which is 
essential to health, and which too frequent washings 
will always destroy. 

That precautions are necessary, in connection with the 
bath-room, is impressively signified in the death of an 
American lady of refinement and position, lately, after 
taking a bath, soon after dinner; of Surgeon Hume, while 
alone, in a warm bath ; and of an eminent New Yorker, 
under similar circumstances, all within a year .—HalVs 
Journal of Health. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Gum-Arabic Paste. —Take a common sized teacup of 
cold, soft water, and dissolve in it a large teaspoonful of 
the best and cleanest powdered guin-Arabic. When the 
gum is entirely melted, stir in, by degrees, a tablespoonful 
of fine wheat flour, carefully pressing out all the lumps, 
and making it as smooth as possible. Keep it closely 
covered, and in a cool place. If, after a few days, it 
should appear spotted or mouldy on the top, remove the 
surface, and the paste beneath will still be fit for use. 
This is a good cement for artificial flowers, and for orna¬ 
mental pasteboard work. 

To make Grease Balls. —Shave down half a pound of 
white soap, and mix it with three ounces of fullers’ 
earth, powdered ; then mix together three ounces of ox¬ 
gall, and two ounces of spirits of turpentine ; with this, 
moisten the soap and fullers’ earth, till you have a stiff 
paste. Mix it thoroughly, and beat it well. Make it 
into balls with your hands, and place the balls where 


they will dry slowly. To use it, scrape down a suffi¬ 
ciency, and spread it on the grease spot. Let it rest 
awhilo ; then brush it off, and scrape and apply some 
more. A few applications will generally remove the 
grease. 

To Clean Whitewash Brushes. —Wash off, with cold 
water, the lime from the bristles of the brush ; and scrub 
well with a hard scrnbbing-brush the part where the 
bristles are fixed into the wood. This should be done 
at once, as soon as the whitewashing for that day is fin- 

e 

ished. It is far better than to let them soak all night. 

To Remove the Odor from a Yial. —The odor of its 
last contents may be removed from a vial by filling it 
with cold water, and letting it stand in any airy place 
uncorked for three days ; changing the water everyday. 

To Remove Grease from a Stove Hearth. —When oil 
or any other grease has been dropped on a stove hearth, 
immediately cover the place with very hot ashes. After 
awhile, clear away the ashes, and if the grease has n-ot 
quite disappeared, repeat the process. 

To Remove Paint from the Wall of a Room. —If you 
intend papering a painted wall, you must first get off 
the paint, otherwise the paper will not stick. To do this 
mix in a bucket with warm water a sufficient quantity 
of pearlash, or potash, so as to make a strong solution. 
Hip a brush into this, and with it scour off all the paint, 
finishing with cold water and a flannel. 

To Destroy Crickets. —Mix some powdered arsenic 
with roasted apple, and put it into the cracks and holes 
whence the crickets issue. It will effectually destroy 
them ; and cockroaches also. 

To Destroy Worms in Garden Walks. —Pour.into the 
worm-holes a strong lye, made of wood-ashes, lime, and 
water. Or, if more convenient, use, for this purpose, 
strong salt and water. 

* 

To Remove Corns from between the Toes. —These 
corns are generally more painful than any others, and 
are frequently so situated as to be almost inaccessible to 
the usnal remedies. Wetting them several times a day 
with haitshorn will in most cases cure them. Try it. 

Relief for a Sprained Ankle. —Wash the ankle very 
frequently with cold salt and water, which is far better 
than warm vinegar or decoctions of herbs. Keep your 
foot as cool as possible to prevent inflammation ; and sit 
with it elevated on a high cushion. Live on very low 
diet, and take every day some cooling medicine ; for in¬ 
stance, Epsom salts. By observing these directions only , 
a sprained ankle has been cured in a few days. 

Paste for Cleaning Knives. —Make a mixture, one 
part emery and three parts crocus martis, in very fine 
powder. Mix them to a thick paste, with a little lard 
or sweet oil. Have your knife-board covered with a 
thick buff-leatlier. Spread this paste on your leather, to 
about the thickness of a quarter-dollar. Rub your knives 
in it, and it will make them much sharper and brighter, 
and will wear them out less than the common method 
of cleaning them with brickdust on a bare board. 

How to Clean Old Silver Coins. —Take four ounces of 
polishers’ putty, four ounces of burnt hartshorn, and eight 
ounces o>f prepared chalk; mix them well together, and 
with this composition rub the coins, and in a short tim-e 
they will become, to all appearance, equal to new. Or, 
wash them well with soap and water and a soft nail-brush ; 
when dry, rub them with wash leather, or a soft brush 
used for cleaning plate, but not too roughly, or they may 
be inj ured. 
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PALACE HOMES FOR THE TRAVELLER. 

Bright is the beautiful land of our birth, 

The home of the homeless all over the earth. 

Street. 

lx our Great Republic we deck no palaces for our 
dignitaries ; official power is too short-lived to require a 
gorgeous dwelling-place. We are not, however, with¬ 
out magnificent and spacious habitations; but these, 
under the name of Hotels (significant here as palaces 
for the people), are erected, ornamented, and kept in 
order, not for a few of some exclusive caste or family, but 
feu* * the travelling public of the whole nation and of all 
nations; all may find a home in these palaces. 

Most of our great cities are handsomely provided with 
such Hotels, but we think it no vain boast to say the 
City of Philadelphia, in the Continental,* has surpassed 
all others, and given a model that will not easily be 
rivalled. It is very properly called Continental, as it 
belongs to the city where the Continental Congress had 
its birthplace, American legislation its first growth in 
power and glory, and our National Independence was 
declared and ratified. For these reasons, and other good 
ones if not so great, we will take this opportunity to 
give our friends who gather around our Table a hasty 
Sketch of this magnificent mansion. The great object of 
art, if kopeful and healthy, must seek an alliance be¬ 
tween the useful and the ornamental. “ The very terms, 
arts and manufactures, imply the interweaving of fabric 
with fancy,” says a recent popular writer ; and he truly 
adds: “The fabric must be strong, suited to its projmsed 
purpose, and the fancy which, in decorative play, adorns 
its surface must not less be consonant with utilitarian 
uses ; so that no carpet shall disdain the tread of feet, 
and no object in a well-appointed house proudly refuse 
to do its prescribed office.” 

We have never had the good fortune to see these first 
principles of the best art—t/ic useful and the ornamental 
—so perfectly exhibited in the house and all its appoint¬ 
ments as in this Continental mansion. The furniture 
has nothing gaudy, not a daub of vulgar finery or tinsel 
show is seen about it; yet its elegance and beauty ex¬ 
ceed any description we could give. The graceful forms 
and beautifully contrasted colors of the chairs, of the 
sofas, and all the cabinet work and upholstery give such 
assurance of comfort to the eye that we instinctively feel 
rest as well as pleasure in looking at the furniture. We 
pronounce it good , because we feel it has been sel’ected 
by refined taste and judicious discretion, harmonizing 
the useful and the ornamental. 

The same wise principle reigns in all departments. 
The carpets are in a surprising variety of patterns, no 
two alike, yet all so perfect that the beholder thinks the 
last seen is the most beautiful; all agree in one point, 
being of the richest and best texture of the kind. Then 
themirrors of many forms and diverse patterns of frame¬ 
work, are yet all chaste, and each suited exactly to its 

- - , - • - - - 

* A new and splendid Hotel opened in Philadelphia 
last February. This Hotel fronts Chestnut and Ninth 
Streets, is six stories high, and has about 600 rooms and 
accommodations for 1000 guests. 


place; the chandeliers, candelabras, and gas-fixtures of 
many kinds are of the most beautiful fashions, but in 
style and colors so harmonized that there is no glare, and 
no feeling that yon are looking at a show. Each apart¬ 
ment has the air of an elegant private home, where one 
might live in quiet and realize something of the poet’s 
dream, that 

u A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

But the traveller must look into the drawing-rooms, 
a suite of four elegant apartments, placed so as to com¬ 
mand from their windows an ever-varying view of the 
full tide of population which constantly passes through 
this fashionable and busy part of the city. The whole 
house is both warmed and ventilated by long and spacious 
galleries or halls, superbly carpeted and curtained. The 
dining and tea-rooms are all elegant; but the large 
Dining-room is, in size and finish, unsurpassed in splen¬ 
dor and convenience. The walls and ceiling are taste¬ 
fully painted in fresco; the architectural designs are a 
study for the lovers of art and beauty. 

Then the large, airy kitchen, instead of a place to be 
shunned, as is often the case in public houses, should be 
visited as a curiosity by all persons interested in the 
niceties of domestic economy. You will see a kitchen 
in the most scrupulously neat order and arrangements, 
furnished with every culinary utensil and contrivan#e 
that has ever been found useful, besides many new in* 
ventions known only to this establishment. The laundry 
is also wonderful for the many new and curious ways of 
washing without wearing the clothes, and doing every¬ 
thing by steam. This spacious Hotel is six stories high, 
but a vertical railway, on a new and scientific plan, has 
been contrived, which will take the inhabitants of the 
upper stories up and down without any of the fatigue 
of ascending or descending flights of stairs; so that 
should any delicate lady find no apartment on the lower 
floors, she need not feel concerned ; she can sit in an 
easy-chair and be wafted to her room nearer the stars. 
The precautions taken to guard against fire will reassure 
her should that fear make the higher room seem less 
pleasant. In short, we hope our distant readers who 
may travel to Philadelphia during the coming summer 
will visit this elegant home palace for the traveller, and 
learn for themselves the comforts and beauties of onr 
Continental Hotel. 

Opportunity of gaining new ideas or correcting wrong 
notions is one great advantage of the summer travelling 
so fashionable in onr country. Lessons of simplicity 
and truth ought to be very striking to ladies when agree¬ 
ing with beauty and utility. These idea.s need cultivation 
among us, where too much time and cost are lavished 
on fantastic extravagance. Where everything is appro¬ 
priate and everything in its right place, as in this mag¬ 
nificent home for the traveller, there must be order, 
comfort, beauty ; these results hold good for the cottage 
as surely as for the Continental. 

The high character and firm principles of the Messrs. 
Stevens insure propriety in the order of the house, and 
preclude the possibility of those annoyances that occa¬ 
sionally render large public establishments disagreeable 
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to invalids or to ladies. The basement of this vast edi¬ 
fice is occupied by stores of various sorts and of the 
most fashionable stocks, so that the residents of the 
Hotel can procure almost everything they want without 4 
going into the streets. 

We have made our sketch longer than we intended, and 
yet have not said half we wished to communicate. We 
can only add that, by the aid of machinery and a happy 
and judicious choice of superintendents and servants, the 
economy of this establishment furnishes, with such 
magical speed, every comfort and luxury required by 
its guests, that they need scarcely desire the lamp of 
Aladdin. Steam, under the guidance of Skill and Indus¬ 
try, proves as serviceable and prompt as The Slave of 
the Lamp. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS.* 

This valuable, copious, conscientiously written work 
we consider as something for Philadelphia to boast 
of. The industry of Mr. Allibone is really marvellous, 
and the modesty with which he presents the opinions 
of other writers, when a literary verdict is to be given, 
while he so generously forbears offering his own, is 
scarcely less remarkable. 

We think this work will grow in reputation as time 
passes on and its merits become better known. It con¬ 
tains so much that is desirable as reference for men of 
thought, and also as knowledge for men of action, whose 
avocations hinder them from resorting to libraries, that 
it must eventually take its place as a household book 
wherever the English language is spoken and English 
literature cultivated. 

Among all classes of readers, those who read for in¬ 
struction, “the potent, grave, and reverend Seignors” 
of the Republic of Letters, and the ever increasing crowd 
of “ lovers of learning” who seek chiefly for amusement 
in their books, it must be only very dull or very idle 

people who are not more or less eager to know something 

% 

of the personality of their favorite authors. Hence, Bio¬ 
graphy has always been a very popular kind of litera¬ 
ture. It is more entertaining than the “dignity of His¬ 
tory” usually permits those more stately narrations to 
be; and we feel more respectably employed, and have 
more self-complacency, when reading the “ Life of Mr. 

■-” than when engaged in the pages of a novel. This 

seems to be an instinctive homage to the majesty of 
Truth that Biography professes to embody, and for 
which the Soul is impelled, by its nature, to seek as its 
best good. In Fiction, we often find higher thought 
and even more knowledge than in many shelves of for¬ 
gotten “ Memoirs ;” and yet we feel constrained to class 
Novels as “light reading” at the best, and Biography 
as necessary, useful, and instructive literature. 

Personal History, or Biography, then, is a kind of 
writing always sought for, and it always must be, while 
the human mind is capable of gratitude to its benefactors, 
and the human heart holds sympathy with the Distin¬ 
guished Dead, and a warm interest in living Genius. 
This work of Mr. Allibone’s, giving the opinions of the 
most respectable critics, enables the desultory reader to 
select the volume he needs, and not encumber his brain 
or his book-case with the sort of reading not suitable to 
either. Thus, a great saving of time, as well as money, 
will be gained by using this Dictionary as a Guide to 


* Published by Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia. The 
first volume contains lOOd pages, imperial, double col¬ 
umn, about 200 lines on each page. 


literary knowledge and an Introduction to the writers 
of all ages and nations. 

The Preface should be read with attention. The Table 
of Contemporary Authors, in their respective centuries, 
from the dawn of letters until our own time, is of great 
interest and'value. Every mmd that desires order in 
its thoughts and precision in its knowledge will feel 
the importance of these most useful Tables. It may 
not occur, however, to all who use this “Dictionary of 
Authors” to reflect upon the trouble, and research, and 
the time it must have taken to make this accurate chro¬ 
nological system. IIow many pages must have been 
consulted, how much exactness practised, how much 
labor performed, before the result, so easy for the student 
now to see and use, was reached and embodied. 

Still, as it is not given to men to be perfect, and as no 
two persons think precisely alike, we may be excused 
for adverting to one or two trifling imperfections in the 
system pursued. We allude particularly to the large 
number of names recorded. Why has Mr. Allibone en¬ 
cumbered his book, increased its size, and augmented 
his own task by inserting very many Biographies like 
the following ? 

“ Cuun, Samuel. Mathemat. works. Lond., 1714-49.” 

“ Gough, C, J. Serm. Lon. 1794. 4to.” 

Can it interest, improve, entertain, or concern a single 
human being to read such notices? Why not let 
“ Ciinn, ” “ Gough” and all of their calibre, sink quietly 
into their rest? We give all praise to the patient re¬ 
search and kind consideration for authorship which Mr. 
Allibone so conscientiously exhibits, but we regret that 
he set himself such a task. 

We think, too, that the “opinions of the press” are 
rather prodigally lavished. Extracts from the great re¬ 
views of Jeffrey, Macaulay, Gifford, and writers of their 
merit, are not to be classed with the ephemeral criticisms 
of mere journalism. But do the anonymous contributors 
to periodicals of the second class, even when judicious, 
weigh enough to demand incorporation in a great work 
like the one under consideration ? We would greatly 
have preferred the opinions of Mr. Allibone on the merits 
of the authors he has caused to appear before us in this 
long panorama of the World’s Literature. 

But these small imperfections are but as a feather’s 
weight against the mountain of merit which this excel¬ 
lent work displays. No Philadelphian has ever pro¬ 
duced a volume that will compare with it as a literary 
production or a literary benefit. The publishers have 
done their part with their usual good taste and wise 
liberality ; we feel sure they will have their reward. 


A glimpse of young ladies in the National Metropolis 
may interest our younger readers. We must not forget 
that there are a large class at our Table.— Eds. 

FROM THREE TO FIVE ; OR, A DRIVE IN 

WASHINGTON. 

I had just returned from boarding-school, had re¬ 
turned a “ young lady,” a debutante, or what you will. 
A young lady of two years’ experience called for me to 
drive. I felt very insignificant as I sat by her side in 
the carriage; for, though my bonnet was prettier, and* 
my dress as handsome, I did not have the same “air” as 
my companion. She looked so fashionable, as she lolled 
back easily on the seat, and her lips had such a superb 
little curl. 

“Where would you like to go?”asked Miss Caxton. 

Poor, innocent little me! 
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“Oh! out in the country somewhere, I suppose.” 

“ Out in the country, child ; you are crazy!” 

“Well, then, anywhere you please.” 

“ Down the Avenue, of course. Martin” (to the foot¬ 
man), “to Gautier’s.” 

So to Gautier’s we went, where we got out, bonght 
quantities of bonbons, picked up a friend of Miss Cax- 
ton’s, and drove on. 

“Ada, did you see Favio yesterday?” said Miss Cax- 
ton to her friend. 

“Yes; and whom do you think he was walking 
with?” 

“ Can’t possibly guess. Annie Poole, perhaps.” 

“You are far from the mark. That Miss Thompson.” 

“The horrid creature ! Why she has got a snub nose.” 

“Snub ! I should think it was. And would you call 
her eyes black ? I think they are as ugly a gray as I 
ever saw.” 

“Well, Ada,” changing suddenly to the elegant, “we 
will not discuss Miss Thompson. Who is that man? 
What a splendid moustache !” 

“How he would look taking soup!” said Ada, who 
happened not to like moustaches. 

“Don’t be disagreeable. Who is he ?” 

“I should say he was a gambler,” said Ada. 

“Can’t you tell who’s who better than that?” said 
Miss Caxton, looking scornful. 

“ Why he bowed to you,” said Ada, turning suddenly 
to me. 

I, foolish child, blushed terribly, and murmured, some- 
thing about having met him in New York. 

“What is his name?”‘asked Miss Caxton. 

I told her, “Sydney Elton.” 

“Elion, ah!” 

“ Are you engaged to him?” asked Ada. 

Now was that a fair question ? But I was engaged to 
him, and could not tell a fib. 

It seems that Miss Ada had a passion for hearing 
about engagements and all appertaining to them, so she 
pounced eagerly upon poor me and demanded the whole 
story. I declared there was none to tell. 

“ Where did you first see him, at the opera ? ” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, and what else ?” 

“Don’t teaze the child,” said Miss Caxton. “Here 
comes Favio, now ; let us ask him to ride.” 

So we stopped, and the smiling monsieur stepped in. 
He was presented to me, and, after a stare through his 
glass, inquired if this was my first visit to Washington. 

“Washington is my home,” I answered. 

“ Ah ! Mees Caxton, how charming you appear; your 
couleur is fine.” 

“Many thanks,” said Miss Caxton, simpering. “I 
imagined I was pale.” 

“Ah, non! like a rose.” 

“There goes that ugly Miss Thompson,” said Miss 
Caxton. “Are you acquainted with her, Ada?” 

“ She doesn’t belong to our set,” answered that young 
lady, with a toss. 

“ Who,” asked monsieur, somewhat eagerly, “ who is 
it?” 

“A Miss Thompson,”- said Miss Caxton, who pre¬ 
tended ignorance of the fact that M. Favio had been seen 
walking with her, “a person we don’t visit at all. 
Ugly, is she not? Entirely devoid of style.” 

“ Ugly ! ugly!” exclaimed monsieur, springing up and 
gesticulating violently to the footman, “ Mees Thompson 
ugly ! She is my—my—my—I wish you good morn¬ 
ing.” And poor M. Favio jumped from the carriage and 


ran after the abnsed Miss Thompson, w'ho really seemed 
to me to be a very pretty and ladylike looking girl. 

“ Disgusting!” said Miss Caxton. 

“Abominable!” said Ada. 

Miss Caxton ordered the coachman to turn and drive 
slowly up the Avenue. 

We passed Favio, who seemed somewhat excited, and 
was evidently telling his fiancee the whole stoiy. I saw 
her laugh and shrug her shoulders, and then he laughed 
and shrugged his shoulders. Miss Caxton and Ada sur¬ 
veyed her superciliously. The look was not returned 
defiantly or fiercely, but was simply—not returned at 
all. Favio, however, looked daggers. 

“Martin, home,” cried Miss Caxton, who was pro¬ 
voked with herself and everybody else. 

Two weeks after, I was invited to a grand wedding, 
went, and saw little Madame Favio looking very charm¬ 
ing and pretty, and Monsieur Favio very happy and 
proud. Of course, Miss Caxton and Ada were not there. 
Do you know I positively believe the marriage took 
place a month sooner than it would have done if the 
little event I have described had not taken place. 

M. and Mm’e. Favio were “all the rage” that winter. 
It is needless to say that two young ladies learned a 
lesson which they did not soon forget. 


Health of American Women Deteriorating. —The 
following opinion on this important matter was sent us 
by a lady of the West, who has had much opportunity 
for observation. We hope she is mistaken, but we give 
her opinion ; it may stimulate inquiry, and lead to better 
methods of training girls.— Eds. 

“That American women, as a class, are fragile, deli¬ 
cate, and incapable of enduring any hardship, is an in¬ 
disputable fact, and the sooner the men realize this truth, 
and forget how much work their mothers performed, the 
better it will be for both them and us. There has been 
such a sudden deterioration in health from the one that 
gave us being to us, that the niche we should have 
moved in has not been prepared, and we have had to 
labor in a place we were entirely unfitted for, and, try¬ 
ing to meet our surroundings, many of us have sunk 
down into helpless invalids, to say nothing of those 
quietly resting in their graves, under this unwritten, 
but true epitaph, ‘Died of overwork.’ In the first place, 
most of us marry too young—pass from the schoolroom 
into housekeepers and mothers before practice has made 
housekeeping either a perfect or an easy duty ; and the 
blunders and failures, combined with the anxiety to 
excel and please our husbands, and the pride to equal 
our motliers-in-law, form not a small part of the burden 
of care that steals from us the freshness of youth and 
the gladness of hope, and stamps our brows with a base 
counterfeit insignia of age.” 


The American Sculptress. —Harriet Hosmer, now at 
Rome, havS completed her statue of “ Zenobia in chains, 
as she appeared in the triumphal procession of Aure- 
lian.” The description suggests a great trinmph of art, 
and Americans have reason to be proud that this glory 
of genius adorns the brow of tlieir young countrywoman. 

“Notes on Nursing” is a work by Florence Nightin¬ 
gale, not done in marble, but it will outlast the statue, 
as the human heart, till time shall end, will keep the 
beauty of her kind deeds aud lessons of gentleness en¬ 
shrined in its inner Temple ot Life. We shall advert to 
this work in our next number. 
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Women’s Wages in California. —We see it stated that 
the rate of wages is the same, in the great Pacific State, 
“ by the job or by the day, without reference to the sex 
of the party that performs it.’’ A washerwoman gets 
$3 a day in the country; a carpenter the same. The 
lady teacher has the same salary as the gentleman, if 
she teaches the same classes and the same branches. 
The Board of Education at San Francisco lately ap¬ 
pointed seventy-five teachers to take charge of the city 
schools; thirteen were men, sixty-two women. Thus, 
we may be assured, the people are fast improving in 
civilization. 

New England Woman’s Medical College. —At a 
public meeting lately held in this College, Dr. S. Gre¬ 
gory, the indefatigable friend and promoter of the move¬ 
ment to give medical instruction to women, made some 
statements which show the steady progress of this good 
cause. 

“ He remarked that one of the results of the discussion 
and prosecution of the cause of female medical education 
during the past twelve years had been, as was intended 
and expected, a gradual transfer of the practice of mid¬ 
wifery from the hands of men to those of women.” 

He stated that Mrs. Goodwin, a female physician, in 
Worcester, Mass., during the last eleven years, had pre¬ 
sided at sixteen hundred and twenty-six births, and never 
lost but one patient. Can male physicians show such a 
record? This is the great point. The safety of woman 
and. relief from unnecessary suffering in childbirth de¬ 
mand the education and employment of women as physi¬ 
cians for their own sex. 

“ It would be interesting,” continued Dr. G., “ to know 
what proportion of the five or six thousand annual births 
in Boston were attended by females. One woman, Mrs. 
Edee Eaton, had attended over a thousand within the 
past eleven years, and many others had had a good 
amount of practice. If two women had attended twenty- 
six hundred cases in the past eleven years, what must 
be the number attended by all of the women in practice 
in the cities and towns of New England during that 
period? Probably a hundred thousand would be a 
moderate estimate.” 

v 

We are glad to find that two of the professors in this 
College are women, viz.: Marie E. Zakrzewska, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil¬ 
dren, and Frances S. Cooke, M. D., Professor of Physio¬ 
logy and Hygiene. 

In our next number, we shall advert to the Colleges 
for Women in Philadelphia. 


Polyglottic. —At the World’s Fair, held in London, 
the following inscription, in six languages, was on the 
walls of the Crystal Palace. We wish every woman in 
our land would place it on the Crystal Palace of her 
conscience, and teach it to her sons and every boy she 
can influence to hear her. Let ladies remember that 
gentlemen never learn to smoke ; boys learn, and gentle¬ 
men continue the bad fashion. 

“Das rauchen wird nicht erlaubt. 

Ill n’est pas permis de fumar. 

Non e pormeeso di fumare. 

No cs permittido fumar. 

Nao he permittido fumar. 

No smoking allowed.” 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 


English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of mnsic, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of tho 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Win. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


New York School of Design for Women. —The Wo¬ 
men’s School of Design in the Peter Cooper Institute is 
in a flourishing condition, at least as far as a good attend¬ 
ance of pupils goes. There are one hundred and thirty- 
nine women who regularly attend their studies, some of 
them practising at wood engraving, some at drawing 
from models, some at oil painting, and others at water 
colors. 

\ 

Mount Vernon Association. —We have received one 
more name to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Mary E. Hoyt, $1, Los Angelos, California. 


Subscriber to the Washington Portrait. —Mrs. Ho¬ 
race Morse, $2, Savannah, Georgia. 


To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted: “Mary”—“Ella’s Doubt”—“Minnie”—“The 
Whispered Name”—“Not All a Waif”—“Bury Me in 
the Valley ”—“ Studio Pictures”—“ Trial and Triumph” 
—“Parental Decision”—“The Orphan’s Hope”-^“ The 
Emigrant’s Farewell”—“Time and Eternity”—“Lydia 
Harrison and her Sister”—“Emma’s Smile”—and “The 
Lost Treasure.” 

e 

The following articles are declined for want of room: 
“ My Father”—“ Lines”—“ Hard Times”—“Song of the 
Seasons”—“The Second Marriage”—“Sweet Flowers” 
—“Love and Beauty”—“No Letters”—“The Child of 
the Storm” (this story shows considerable talent, and 
gives an earnest of success, but the writer wants more 
experience of life or insight into character)—“Beatrice 
Bellini” (the poem has merit, but we are crowded)— 
“Alone”—“The Song of the Stars” (the writer can do 
better; try again)—“Unlucky is my Lot”—“American 
Poets—Who are They” (the writer cannot be a judge of 
poetry, if he “despises the poet”)—“Earthly Hopes”— 
“ The Tides”—“ Song”—“ Live and Let Live”—“ I never 
Forget Thee”—“The Lawyer’s Choice” (bettor suited to 
a newspaper than the Lady’s Book)—“ Experience is 
Forgotten when Hope Whispers Success”—“ Spring Fan¬ 
cies”—and “Summer Journeyings.” 


£ a 11 lj gjpirrinuni. 

BY JNO. 8TAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Air for Children. —The first want of an infant is an 
abundant supply of pure air ; and yet many people seem 
to think that a little babe is a kind of hibernating ani¬ 
mal that can live almost without air. There can be no 
doubt that the fearful mortality to which we have before 
adverted is largely due to the want of pure, fresh air in 
the nursery-room. Dr. Clarke informs us that in a 
Dublin hospital, nearly half the children were cut off 
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within the first two weeks of their existence ; but so 
soon as measures were taken “ to insure a free circulation 
of pure air throughout the wards of the hospital, the 
dreadful mortality that had previously occurred among 
the infants inhabiting them was almost immediately 
suspended.” Even when deprivation of pure air does 
not produce any immediate and fatal train of symptoms, 
the powers of life are gradually impaired; the proper 
development of the body is prevented by the suspension 
of the chemical and vital changes in which the oxygen 
of the air plays such an important part, and thus is the 
foundation laid for diseases that are often incurable, 
'fhe effects of confinement and want of air are seen in 
paleness of the face, flabbiness of the muscles, dulness 
of the eyes, shortness of breath, smallness of growth, 
rickets, indigestion, consumption, scrofula or king’s evil, 
and a numberless train of the most fatal disorders to 
which flesh is heir. 

Children really stand more in need of an abundance 
of pnre air than grown persons; for, as just intimated 
a free supply of the oxygen of the air is absolutely es¬ 
sential to those great chemical and vital processes by 
which the growth of the body is secured. The nursery- 
room, then, should be the largest, most airy and cleanly 
in the whole house; all causes of impurity should, as 
far as possible, be avoided, such as smoking lamps and 
chimneys, coal fires, stoves, tobacco smoke, and, in 
short, everything that has a tendency to vitiate the air 
by the introduction of foreign elements or by the ab¬ 
straction of its vital principle, oxygen. If the room be 
a close ceiled one, it should be well aired every day by 
opening all the doors and windows, while, if the wea¬ 
ther be cold, the child can be transferred to another 
room. And an air-hole should always be left open, day 
and night, hot and cold, by having one or more windows 
partially or entirely open, according to the temperature 
of the weather. But, while an abundance of pure air is 
diffused throughout the room, the child should not be 
placed immediately under a window or between win¬ 
dows and doors so as to be exposed to a strong current. 
In short, all the arrangements of the nursery-room 
should have reference to two great objects—1st, the 
eqnable diffusion of pure air; and 2d, the preservation 
of proper warmth. 

After the first month, infants should be carried out 
into the open air, when the weather is pleasant. They 
enjoy this wonderfully, even at a very early age, as is 
manifest from their efforts to approach an open door, 
and from their “crowing,” and other unmistakable 
evidences of pleasure. These are the unerring indica¬ 
tions of a natural instinct which should teach us that 
the free air and the bright sunlight of heaven are essen¬ 
tial to the health and happiness of infancy. 

Some mothers seem to appreciate the importance of 
fresh air to the health of their children ; but then they 
are so fearful that the little things will take cold that 
they often suffer for want of pure air, even when carried 
out, and when the nursery-room is amply supplied. 
Children often have their cribs or cradles closed in with 
thick curtains, or their faces covered while sleeping, so 
that they are subjected to the necessity of breathing 
over and over again an impure air, impregnated with 
the exhalations from their bodies, and exhausted of its 
vitality ; and thus are they deprived of all the advan¬ 
tages of ventilation, however complete and unobjection¬ 
able all the arrangements for securing this may be; 
and such is the fear of cold that the benefits of an out¬ 
door airing are often lost by smothering up the face of 
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the child in blankets or shawls, or by sticking its head 
under the cape or shawl of the mother or nurse. 

These practices cannot be too strongly condemned : 
air is needed as much, nay, more by children than by 
older persons, and as to cold, there is no danger if cur¬ 
rents be avoided within doors ; if proper weather be 
chosen for out-door airings ; and if due attention be paid 
to the clothing, and particularly to the covering of the 
feet, arms, and legs. 

Columbus , Ga, 



Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From Rice & Hart, 525 Minor Street, Philadelphia:— 

THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF DISTIN¬ 
GUISHED AMERICANS. In four volumes. Containing 
one hundred and forty-nine engraved portraits of the 
most eminent persons who have occupied a place in the 
history or contemporary annals of the United State.s. 
This truly magnificent national enterprise, originally 
undertaken more than a score of years ago, after having 
passed through the hands of various publishers, has 
been brought to its present matured condition by the 
firm who now have it under their control. Much has 
been added by them to the work as it first appeared, in 
the way of new portraits and biographical sketches, 
embracing the names of the most distinguished of our 
contemporary statesmen, scholars, and heroes. For deli¬ 
cacy of handling and beauty of finish, the engravings, 
in these splendid volumes have never been surpassed 
by American artists; whilst, in the richness and ele¬ 
gance of its whole appearance, the work presents the 
most creditable specimen of American skill in printing 
and binding that can well be imagined. The biographi¬ 
cal sketches from the pens of such writers as Prof.. 
Ticknor, John Quincy Adams, Dr. Francis, Robert Y. 
Hayne, and others are chaste and classical in style, and, . 
though necessarily concise, full of interest. Altogether, 
the “NationalPortrait Gallery”is a publication of which 
our country should feel proud, and which should receive 
a liberal patronage from the American people. It has 
been well said of it that “it is in every particular the 
best and most finished that the style of the arts in Ame¬ 
rica would permit. It is a work which will adorn equally 
the library and the parlor. By passing though its pages, 
the patriot and scholar may behold in succession, as in 
one extended gallery, the images and the history of those 
who have contributed to shed light or glory on their 
country.” The “National Portrait Gallery” is sold to- 
order only, the price of the imperial octavo edition, in 
four volumes, Turkey morocco, antique gilt, being $40 00. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLVA; or, a Description 
of the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia , considered particularly with respect to their 
use in the Arts and their introduction into Commerce. 
With a description of the most useful of the European- 
forest trees. Illustrated by one hundred and fifty-six. 
finely colored copper-plate engravings by Redoute, etc. 
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In three volumes. Translated from the French of F. 
Andrew Miehaux, Member of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society, etc. etc. With Notes by J. Jay Smith, Mem¬ 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, etc. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN SYLYA; or, a Description 
of the Forest Trees of the United States , Canada , and 
Nova Scotia , not described in the Work of F. Andrew 
Miehaux. Containing all the forest trees discovered in 
the Rocky Mountains, the Territory of Oregon, down to 
the shores of the Pacific, and into the confines of Cali¬ 
fornia, as well as in various parts of the United States. 
Illustrated by one hundred and twenty-one finely colored 
plates. Two volumes, royal octavo. By Thomas Nut- 
tall, F. L. S., Member of the American Philosophical So¬ 
ciety and of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila¬ 
delphia. To those having access to large public and 
private libraries, the magnificent volumes of Miehaux 
are, probably, already well known. By such persons, 
any terms of praise we may apply to them will appear 
superfluous. We shall, therefore, only call the attention 
of the public to the new and improved edition, compris¬ 
ing the two more recent volumes of Nuttall, lately issued 
by Messrs. Rice & Hart of this city. To the botanist, to 
the lover of our grand old forests, so rich in their sylvan 
treasures, as well as to those who take an interest in the 
cnltivation of useful and ornamental trees, we need but 
say that a more complete, reliable, and instructive work 
could not be recommended to their patronage. The ex¬ 
quisitely drawn and naturally colored plates, by v/hich 
any variety of our forest trees may readily be recognized 
and classified, the full letter-press descriptions, at once 
scientific and yet attractive, and the valuable informa¬ 
tion everywhere to be met with in these volumes, render 
them invaluable in their line. 

Terms.—Sold only to order. The whole work, in five 
volumes, royal octavo, full Turkey antique, gilt, $70 00; 
half bound Turkey, $60 00. Michaux’s work alone, 
$42 00, in extra Turkey binding. Nuttall’s additional 
volumes, in uniform style, may be had for $30 00. 

THE IMPERIAL OCTAVO EDITION OF THE HIS¬ 
TORY OF THE INDIAN TRIBES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
With Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes of the prin¬ 
cipal Chiefs. Illustrated with one hundred and twenty 
beautifully colored portraits from the original paintings 
in the War Department at Washington. By Thomas L. 
M’Kenney and James Hall. We have already noticed the 
appearance of the first volume of this superb memento 
of the aboriginal and fast disappearing races of our 
country. Originally issued, many years since, in a 
form too costly to place it in the reach of any but the 
wealthiest, Messrs. Rice & Hart, of this city, have pre¬ 
pared a cheaper edition, in royal octavo, which, in all 
points save size, is a perfect facsimile of the larger and 
first published work, and, besides, is readily attainable 
by those of moderate means. In the language of a con¬ 
temporary, we have no hesitation in pronouncing it one 
of the most valuable and interesting works that the 
American press has ever issued. Terms of Publication. 
—“The History of the Indian Tribes of North America” 
will be sold to order only , in three volumes, elegantly 
bound in Turkey morocco, at $42 00 per copy, payable 
on delivery. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE HAUNTED HOMESTEAD, and other nouvellettes. 
With an Autobiography of the Author. By Mrs. Emma 
D. E. N. Southworth, author of “The Deserted Wife,” 
“The Curse of Clifton,” “ Lady of the Isle,” etc. etc. “The 
nouvellettes comprised in this volume are all founded 


on ‘facts stranger than fiction’ that have come under 
my own personal observation or have been communi¬ 
cated to me by persons of reliable veracity,” says the au¬ 
thor, in her preface. This lady is one of the most widely 
known of American novelists ; and, though she may 
justly be criticised for an intensity of style, there are 
few more deserving of popularity, and the most censori¬ 
ous of her fault-finders are compelled to confess that 
there is an irresistible charm in her writings. The 
biographical sketch which this volume contains (by the 
way, why is it called an autobiography?) is very inte¬ 
resting, as it tells under what unfavorable circumstances 
her early stories were written, and will cause her to be 
better appreciated, both as a woman and a writer. Price 
$1 25. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE CAXTONS. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Library edition, in two volumes. 
With regard to the literary character of “The Caxtons,” 
no remark is needed ; it is already known the world 
over. We would, however, call the attention of the 
reading public to the neat, beautiful, and substantial 
style in which Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have issued the 
present volumes. We would, also, at the same time, 
announce that they are the initial volumes of a new and 
uniform Library Edition of the works of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, to be elegantly printed from large read¬ 
able type, at the rate of a volume a month till the series 
is completed. Price, cloth, $1 00; sheep* library style, 
$1 25; half-calf, $1 65. 

From Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia:— 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, as 
connected , Historically and Prophetically , with the coming 
of Christ , and incidental Portraitures of noted Person¬ 
ages of the age. By William M. Willett. Tim author 
of this book has gathered from sacred and profane his¬ 
tory all the noted persons living, and remarkable events 
transpiring, immediately previous to the Christian era, 
and connected them in a historical novel bearing this 
title. He tells us that his principal design has been to 
concentrate these personages, the current events of that 
period, and the literature of the age around, and to give 
prominence to the great event of time—the birth of the 
Saviour of the world. Its style is vigorous and animated, 
and it will receive universal approbation. 

From E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia:— 

AN ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, Classical and Sacred. 
By S. Augustus Mitchell, author of a Series of Geographi¬ 
cal Works. An entirely new edition, drawn from the 
best authorities, ancient and modern. Designed for the 
use of schools and colleges. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. A much needed school manual, containing, 
in small compass, all the information commonly required 
relative to the subject upon which it treats, together 
with many fa.cts connected with the politics and litera¬ 
ture of antiquity. In simplicity of style and clearness 
of arrangement it is, we think, one of the best books of 
its class. Price $1 12. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

DR. OLDHAM AT GREYSTONES, and His Talk There. 
Philosophical, sentimental, witty, humorous, specula¬ 
tive, grave, gay, and a little-of-everything, by turns, 
and, withal, quite pleasant in style and interesting in 
narrative, though not very remarkable for incident, this 
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volume reminds us a great deal of the “Autocrat” and 
the “ Professor” of Dr. Holmes. Price $1 00. 

NOTES ON NURSING: What it is and what it is not. 
By Florence Nightingale. These are merely intended 
as hints upon the subject of nursing, for, as the world- 
renowned author herself says, every woman must learn 
herself—she cannot he taught. The practical experience 
which the lady has had will attach much value to the 
advice which she has given, and we believe that many 
will gladly embrace this opportunity to add the results of 
her experience to their own; though there is no doubt 
that many can be found whose knowledge equals hers. 
Price 60 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from the first 
Preaching of the Gocpel to the Council of Nice. For the 
use of young persons. By the author of “Amy Her¬ 
bert.” This is a very attractive and instructive compi¬ 
lation, by a lady who is already well known in the 
literary world. Her “ little history” gives evidence of 
candor, and of a sincere desire to present the truth. 
We need scarcely say that this history is written from 
the Protestant Episcopal stand-point. Price 60 cents. 

PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the author 
of “Amy Herbert,” “Thoughts for the Holy-Week,” etc. 
This book is a collection of essays upon moral and reli¬ 
gious subjects, each of which is headed by an appropri¬ 
ate text of Scripture. Price 75 cents. 

From Rudd & Carleton, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

EDGAR POE AND HIS CRITICS. By Sarah Helen 
Whitman. There has probably never been an author 
so much misrepresented as the subject of this little 
volume. His enemies have most grossly reviled him, 
and his friends have seemed slow to deny their charges. 
This lady has generously undertaken the task of dis¬ 
abusing the public mind, and to tell from personal 
knowledge what Poe really was. Unfortunate in tem¬ 
perament and habits she admits him to be, but full of 
warm and generous impulses. That “he knew no 
beauty but that which is purely sensuous,” as one of 
his biographers has asserted, she emphatically denies. 
She claims that he was possessed of a perception of the 
ideally beautiful, pure, and sublime, that was far beyond 
common comprehension ; and thus it is why he has been 
so wofully misunderstood. Price 75 cents. 

THE HABITS OF GOOD SOCIETY: A Hand-Book for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. This is not, as might be in¬ 
ferred, a collection of set forms, ceremonies, points of 
etiquette, and conventionalisms. It is really a capital 
book, written by a person well conversant with the 
world, and, withal, a deep thinker, a sage reasoner, 
and a correct moralist. Not a sentence but is teeming 
with sound common sense. It will become a standard 

r 

work on habits and manners, and will not only find its 
way to many library shelves, but various stray para¬ 
graphs will presently be met going the rounds of our 
public journals. It is a volume that has no right to re¬ 
tain itself exclusively in book form, but must submit 
patiently to be “ scissorized” for more general reading. 
The only fault we have to find with it is for occasional 
flings at American habits, which are either totally false 
in their representations or greatly exaggerated. Price 
$1 25. N 

ANSWER TO HUGH MILLER AND THEORETIC GEO¬ 
LOGISTS. By Thomas A. Davies, author of “ Cosmogony; 
or, Mysteries of Creation; being an Analysis of the Natu¬ 
ral Facts stated in the Hebraic Account of Creation, sup¬ 
ported by the Development of existing Acts of God to¬ 


ward Matter.” The author of this work takes the stand 
that the theories of geologists concerning the creation 
of the world are totally and irreconcilably opposed to 
Scripture, and, therefore, ought to receive no credence 
whatever. He presents long and labored arguments in 
support of his position. As much can be said on both » 
sides, and as this is no proper place for the discussion of 
the subject, we will leave his readers to judge for them¬ 
selves of the merits of the book. Price $1 00. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION 
TO CHINA AND JAPAN, IN THE YEARS 1S57, ’58, ’59. 
By Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord 
Elgin, author of the “Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” 
etc. This is an account of a late English expedition to 
the China Seas, explaining its causes and giving its re¬ 
sults. This narrative, both in a historical and political 
point of view, is valuable; while it contains, besides, 
descriptions of scenes, incidents, persons, and places, 
and of manners and customs, and relations of religious 
and literary interest, which will make it an entertaining 
volume to the general reader. Price $2 75. 

LUCY CROFTON. By the author of “ Margaret Mait¬ 
land,” “ The Days of my Life,” “ The Laird of Norlaw,” 
etc. This charming English writer, Mrs. Oliphant, has 
done herself credit and the reading public a favor, in 
the production of this story. Its great beauty is the 
quiet naturalness of its incidents and the simplicity of 
its style. Price 75 cents. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEN. SAM. DALE, THE 
MISSISSIPPI PARTISAN. By J. F. H. Claiborne. Illus¬ 
trated by John M’Lenan. This is the life of a genuine 
frontiersman, and, as such, must prove attractive to a 
large class of readers. Much of the narrative is in the 
very words of Gen. Dale himself, who, we are informed, 
though uneducated, was by no means an ignorant man. 
He was, moreover, “a man of singular modesty, a man 
of truth.” Aside from the vivid and lifelike pictures it 
presents of backwoods life and character, this volume 
possesses great merits as an historical account of the 
War of 1812 in Georgia and other Southern States. Price 
$1 00 . 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard,-Jr., Philadelphia:— 

THE MARBLE FAUN; or, the Romance of Monte 
Beni. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of “The Scar¬ 
let Letter,” etc. etc. In two volumes. By the readers 
of fiction, as fiction merely, having no connection with 
anything higher than the interesting, the absorbing, or 
the romantic, it may be that the name of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has become forgotten, so long has it been 
since the appearance of his last contribution to our 
imaginative literature. But his lengthened silence has 
not been for nothing. More graceful, more beautiful, 
more weirdlike, more charming in all respects than 
ever, he has again come before us, imparting to us, 
under the guise of attractive fiction, much that is sab- 
lime, truthful, and tender in thought and sentiment, 
and much that is profound and appreciative in those 
things which pertain to the world of art. Though 
evssentially an art story, the “Marble Faun,” in its pic¬ 
tures of life, scenery, and character, abounds in those 
delicate touches of nature which are so characteristic of 
its author’s style and genius. Price $1 50. 

A TRIP TO CUBA. By Mrs, Julia Ward Howe. A 
sprightly description of a journey to the Island of Cuba, 
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and of its people, cities, and scenery. We have not seen 
a more readable book with which to while away a lei¬ 
sure hour; though its author sometimes views Cuban 
manners and customs through the spectacles of her na¬ 
tional prejudice. Price 75 cents. 

NOTES OP TRAVEL AND STUDY IN ITALY. By 
Charles Eliot Norton. A smartly written narrative, 
somewhat out of the usual order of books of travel, and 
descriptive of what the author saw, experienced, and 
felt in the cities of Geneva, Plorence, Rome, Venice, and 
Orvieto, the latter a city not often more than named by 
Italian tourists, but upon which Mr. Norton’s sketches 
have bestowed great interest. Price 7 5 cents. 

WHIMS AND WAIFS. By Thomas Hood. Now first 
collected. This is intended to form the third volume in 
a new edition of Hood’s works, now in press. It is a 
collection of stray pieces, gathered from Punch , Literary 
Gazette , and other periodicals, by Epes Sargent, the editor 
of the volume, where they had escaped the notice of 
other collectors of his writings. They are as fresh and 
original, and as sparkling with his humor as his pre¬ 
viously published works. 

STORIES FROM FAMOUS BALLADS. For Children . 
By Grace Greenwood, author of “History of My Pets.” 
“Recollections of My Childhood,” “Stories and Le¬ 
gends,” etc. etc. With illustrations by Billings. This 
is a pretty little book, containing elegantly written tales 
which, though designed especially for children, will yet 
find many readers among grown persons who admire 
the touching simplicity of the old English ballads. 
Price 50 cents. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS: Compris¬ 
ing the Marvellous and Bare , Odd , Curious , Quaint , 
Eccentric , and Extraordinary , in all Ages and Nations 
in Arty Nature , and Science ; including many Wonders 
of the World, enriched with hundreds of authentic Il¬ 
lustrations. Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, M. A., 
author of “Life of Newton,” etc. A real “curiosity 
shop” of remarkable facts, fancies, fashions, and fun. It 
is a useful and entertaining book, giving many historical 
events, and sketches of remarkable characters, and other 
valuable information. Price $1 00. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEST 
COAST OF AFRICA AND ITS ISLANDS. Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches of Madeira , Canary , Bio fra, and 
Cape Verd Islands , their Climates , Inhabitants , and Pro 
ductions. Accounts of Places , Peoples , Customs , Trade , 
Missionary Operations , etc , By Rev. Chas. W. Thomas, 
M. A., Member of the Georgia Conference, Chaplain to the 
African Squadron in 1855, 1856, and 1857. With illus¬ 
trations from original drawings. A truly interesting 
and, we believe, reliable account of things as they are 
on the western coast of that most attractive problem to 
the friends and promoters of Christianity and civiliza¬ 
tion—the Continent of Africa. Price $1 25. 

From A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BIBLE HISTORY: A Text-Book for Seminaries , 
Schools , and Families . By Sarah R. Hanna (formerly 
Miss Foster), Principal of the Female Seminary, Wash¬ 
ington, Pa. Embracing under the form of question and 
answer, all the more important points of history con¬ 


tained in the Old Testament, this work, the production 
of a lady long engaged in Biblical instruction, presents 
a valuable aid to teachers in guiding the studies of their 
pupils. As it is based almost entirely upon the Scrip¬ 
tural record, and introduces but rarely anything in tire 
nature of comment, we think that it will meet with 
general favor from all classes of Christians. 

AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOLS: Their Theory, their 
Workings , and their Results , as embodied in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the First Annual Convention of the American 
Normal School Association, held at Trenton, N. J., Au¬ 
gust 19 and 20, 1859. To friends of normal schools, and 
teachers generally, this volume will possess great in¬ 
terest. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

HOME PASTIMES ; or, Tableaux Vivants. This book 
contains, in the introduction, useful instruction for the 
formation of amateur societies for the representation of 
tableaux vivants, either for public or private exhibi¬ 
tion ; with directions concerning stage-costume, charac¬ 
ters, etc. Then follows a great number of subjects for 
tableaux, with explicit descriptions in all particulars. 
This is one of the most innocent, entertaining, and in¬ 
structive amusements for the young, engendering a love 
for and appreciation of art; and, we are glad to say, it is 
fast being received into popular favor. Price $1 00. 


(Sokg’s 


Another Original Design. —The beautiful plate, “ A 
May Party,” was designed and engraved expressly for 
the May number of Godey ; also our five figure Fashion- 
plate. There is great beauty and delicacy in the design 
and engraving of this same May plafo. 


“Love and Matrimony,” on our first page, is from a 
design sent us by a lady. We wonder whether it is her 
own experience! 


Perhaps our subscribers do not particularly notice the 
pains we take to please them. We will call attention to 
one number alone of the magazine, the April number. 
Here is a list of illustrated articles :— 

“Tea,” an illustrated article; “Window Curtains,” 
also illustrated; “Drawing Lessons,” with illustra¬ 
tions; “How to make Clothing for a Doll,” illustrated , 
interesting to children and mothers ; to children, because 
it gives them ideas of how to cut and make clothes ; to 
mothers, for the same patterns enlarged will do for chil¬ 
dren as well as dolls. The Fashions are also illustrated; 
“Tableau,” for private parties, illustrated; “Archi¬ 
tecture,” illustrated; “Articles for Presents for Fancy 
Fairs,” illustrated ; and, besides, any quantity of capes, 
collars, nets, embroideries, braiding, alphabets, patterns 
for infants’ dresses, pincushions, pillow-cases, in all 
seventy-five engravings. 


Ice Cream Receipts.—W e particularly ask the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to the article in our receipt depart¬ 
ment on the manufacture of ice cream, etc. It has been 
carefully prepared, and is worth the whole year’s sub¬ 
scription to thj Book. 

We continue our illustrations of “ How to Dress a 
Doll.” Let mothers try these patterns, enlarged, for 
their children. 
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Enterprise. —In this number will be found a design 
from Brodie’s celebrated establishment in New York, 
three splendid robe dresses from Messrs. T. W. Evans 
& Co.’s fashionable and unrivalled establishment of 
Philadelphia, and two dresses from Mr. Letson of the 
renowned palatial establishment of Messrs. A. T. Stew¬ 
art & Co. of Broadway, New York. What other maga¬ 
zine can show contributions from like celebrated fashion 
marts. The fashions in this number are brought down 
to the present month. 

“The Autograph op the Dinner Table.” — Miss 
Blimmens claims this as her title; and does not wish to 
be confounded with the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” of another magazine. 

In reference to the above lady, the Exeter News Letter 
says: “ This being leap year, we hope she will husband 
her resources.” 


Ossian E. Dojdge, editor, musician, singer, and good 
fellow. This same Ossian publishes the Museum , at 
Cleveland, Ohio, an excellent paper, of large circula¬ 
tion; has time to attend to that and to concertize about 
the country generally. The following, signed by several 
of the most influential citizens of Eowler, Ohio :— 

“ To Church Members generally of Trumbull Co.: 

“ The Concert of Ossian E. Dodge was given last eve¬ 
ning in the Disciple Church of this place, as per an¬ 
nouncement, and we feel it a duty that we owe to our 
brethren generally, and to Mr. Dodge especially, to 
state that it not only gave entire satisfaction, but even 
surpassed our utmost expectations. 

“ Mr. Dodge illustrates in an unmistakable manner 
that it is only the good man who can be truly happy , and 
that songs may be written and sung, containing genuine 
humor, which persons of education, refinement, and 
religious hearts can listen to and enjoy with an un¬ 
measured relish and satisfaction, either in the parlor, 
public hall, or house of worship.” 


The Georgdovm (S. C.) Times , in a very compliment¬ 
ary notice of the February number, grows poetic on the 
subject of the ladies. 

“ Bless the ladies, crinoline or no crinoline, with skirts 
that sweep the pavement, or skirts six inches shorter, 
with or without heels to their shoes, in solid colors or in 
rainbow robes attired, they are the fairest, dearest , neat¬ 
est, sweetest , kindest, and loveliest creatures that breathe 
or bloom.” 

A Capital Family Book. —A book of one hundred 
tableaux, called “Home Pastimes,” is just issued by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, etc., and for producing 
best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
these delightful Pastimes. It is got up in the best style 
of these well-known publishers, who have lately issued 
the beautiful guide-book to drawing and painting, called 
“Art Recreations.” Messrs. Tilton & Co. will send the 
above, post paid, on receipt of$l for “Home Pastimes,” 
and $1 50 for “Art Recreations.” They will also send, 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Painting, etc., and 
of the pictures they publish for it. 

A young lady, recently graduated from one of tho best 
schools in the State, would like a situation as teacher in 
some of the Southern States. Good references can be 
given if required. For further particulars, address L., 
Box No. 19, Wyoming, N. Y. 


SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur's , address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's , address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 


Embroidery Stamds.—Peirce & Borden (recently Al¬ 
fred Peirce) continue to manufacture these celebrated 
premium stamps, which have given general satisfaction 
to all who have used them. For durability, beauty, 
cheapness, and economy , they surpass all other ^tamps 
in use. They can be so arranged as to form a great 
number of patterns from a few dozen stamps. They 
are adapted to silk as well as French embroidery, and 
will stamp upon any material, with blue or white ink, 
with great accuracy. They have received the first pre¬ 
mium whenever put in competition. Pattern books, 
inking cushions, show-bills, and full printed instructions 
accompany every order for stamps, without extra charge. 
Ladies or gentlemen desirous of travelling, or who are 
engaged in any fancy business, will find our stamps a 
profitable investment. Stamps made to order, or changed 
when desired. Price $6 00 per dozen. A liberal discount 
to agents. Address letters of inquiry or orders to Peirce 
& Borden, Massillon, Ohio, or to their agent, J. M. 
Pickering, manufacturer and importer of ladies' dress 
trimmings , tailors' trimmings , etc. etc., No. 96 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We must give another letter ; it is so complimentary 
that we cannot refrain from publishing it. 

(With a club.) 

Every husband should subscribe for Godey. I regard 
it as being the best investment I have ever made ; it is a 
money saving book, and every good housewife should 
take it. With Godey’s Lady’s Book, with its varied and 
inimitable fashion plates, every lady of taste, and pos¬ 
sessing any mechanical genius, can be her own milliner 
and mantua-maker. I have been married nearly three 
years, and in that time my wife has never caused me to 
pay one dollar. While some husbands are paying hun¬ 
dreds of dollars in milliners’ bills, my wife only asks for 
the Lady’s Book, and now she says she can’t well keep 
house without it; and we now look on the Book as a 
fixture in our family. With the best wishes for success 
to Godey’s Lady’s Book, I am, etc. H. Geo. 

With the Farmington Patriot we do not wonder tlia* 
our articles are so extensively copied ; but we do wonder 
that credit to the source from whence they take the arti¬ 
cles is so often neglected. Surely, as they who copy get 
the articles for nothing, they ought to give credit to tho 
magazine that pays for them. 


40* 
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What we Consider a Compliment. —We have obtained 
our immense list this year—and it is the largest in the 
States—and all other years, without offering a single 
premium or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken the Book have taken it on its own 
merits alone. We give a premium in every number, by 
giving so much more than any other magazine. There 
is scarcely a magazine now published that does not offer 
what they call an “ inducement*’ to subscribe, and many 
subscribe for the “inducement,” not the magazine. It 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
kind. We have adhered to our terms. We thank our 
kind friends who have thus sustained the Book, and 
assure them that it shall always be, as they have pro¬ 
nounced it, the best Lady’s Book in the world. 


A Valuable Book for Ladies—Art Recreations. —A 
Complete Guide and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taugbt by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

Just What we Think —and we are very certain that 
many a great traveller’s book contains numberless fic¬ 
tions : “ I think writing one’s travels is a very demoral¬ 
izing occupation. Nobody who has not tried it knows 
the temptation one labors under to put in a good fib at 
a fitting crisis. Things so close upon being something 
striking, so naturally leading up to an effective point, 
and so very piquant when so pointed, are so perpetually 
happening that—that, in short, mankind sometimes give 
way to the temptation, and write books like M. Alexander 
Dumas’s ‘ Impressions de Voyage.’ ” 


We certainly do receive all kinds of letters ; one lately 
inquired the price of a slung-shot ; and another stating 
that the writer perceived by our advertisement that we 
took broken bank money, but how or when he saw it 
we cannot divine; another, from a female, requesting 
us to educate her ; another wishing to know whether 
we wanted to adopt a healthy male child, to bring up to 
our own business. 

Most True. —The Freeport Journal says: “ Godey says 
it has the largest mail circulation of any magazine in 
America ; and certainly it lias the largesL/emri7<? circular- 
lion. It doserves it too.” 


“In my swift Boat come, Dearest.” —The music in 
our February number seems to have met with a very 
favorable reception, if we may judge from the numerous 
notices that we have received. Are our subscribers 
aware that they are particularly favored in the musical 
way ? they get original music, and such as cannot be 
procured elsewhere, until the music stores publish it. 
They are therefore some months ahead of the rest of the 
world in the way of music. 


At church, Joe says, his manly heart 
With true devotion swells, 
Disproving that—as some assert— 

He’s led there by the Belles; 

While Jane, the happiest of coquettes, 
Whose eye no sorrow dims, 

Most piously employs her time 
In looking for the Hints. 


Especially adapted to the ladies, by the editor of the 
Wellsville Patriot 

“ The Lady’s Book—a perfect muUum inparvu for the 
fair half of creation. As the year I860 happens to be 
leap year, wherein is graciously vouchsafed to ladies 
the privilege of taking the initiative in matters of gal¬ 
lantry, they will of course all wish to appear well. To 
do so, inclose three dollars to L. A. Godey, 323 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, secure the Lady’s Book, study the 
fashions, and, our word for it, you who at present are 
‘booked’ among the ‘doubtful’ in the list of candidates 
for matrimonial honors, will, ere another twelve-month 
shall have rolled away, be ‘going, going, gone.’ ” 

We are frequently asked questions by letters, when 
all trouble would be saved the inquirers if they would 
only purchase “Mrs. Hale’s receipts for the Million,” 
the price of which is only $1 25. 


An amusing description of an experiment with a new 
set of teeth : — 

“ I have had all my teeth pulled out, for, to tell tho 
truth, I think they have been a curse to me, always, 
rather than a blessing. Now, in their place, I have had 
false ones put in, and I must tell you my experience 
with my new masticators. I felt, when the ‘set’ was 
first put in, as though I had a couple of wheelbarrows 
full of paving-stones lying around loose in my mouth, 
and it seemed as if they were going to be spilled out at 
every moment. The first day, I waited till every one 
had done their dinner, not daring to make an exhibition 
of my teeth, and run the risk of their dropping on the 
table. Well, I chewed a little and stopped, chewed 
again and stopped, and finally went to my room and 
laid the things on the back part of an upper shelf, 
thinking they were no go. The next day, I tried them 
again, but with little better success, and after this I 
would carry them in my pocket, occasionally trying the 
things on and every time experiencing some new emo¬ 
tion. One day they would feel as much like a great 
horse-shoe, with nails in, as anything else; and again 
I could be certain that I had a great circular wheel 
stowed under my lips. Some of my experience was very 
comical. They served me so many times, and I was 
getting rather tired of my bargain ; but, by my perse¬ 
verance, I have become used to their ways, and now 
they cannot get away from me, as I know just how to 
manage them, and liow to bite on them, and bless from 
the bottom of my heart the inventor of false teeth.” 


\ 
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HOW TO DEESS A DOLL. 

We continue our article on this subject. These pat¬ 
terns enlarged will be found of great service to mothers 
for their children. 

Hoop Petticoat (Fig. 1).—Take a piece of stout white 
calico, and cut it the shape of Fig. 2 of the flannel petti- 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 



coat, and the size you require it; hem the two ends 
together, leaving enough for the placket-hole ; do 
that also in the same manner as you did the open¬ 
ing in the chemise, then take some binding the 
proper width and the same length as the petticoat 
(Fig. 2), just turn the bottom in, and sew it to the 
petticoat at the end, and hem the binding at the 
top on tlio wrong side; then hem two more pieces 
of binding on in the same manner, at an equal dis¬ 
tance apart. Gather the top up, and slope it in the 
same way as you did Fig. 2 of the flannel petticoat. 
Also make a band of the same sort, only of a little 
finer material (Fig. 3). How put in the steel, 

Fig. 3. 


asoMne^anm 


l 




which should be very narrow; run in the bottom one 
first, not gathering it up in the least, then sew a small 
piece over to keep it firm, and do the same in fastening 
in all the others, gathering them gradually in, to make 
each one smaller than the one under, till you get a 
proper shape. 

White Petticoat (Fig. 1). —This is also made of white 
calico, but of much finer quality. Run the two sides 


Fig. 1. 



up together, leaving a small piece at the top for a 
placket-hole, and hem it in the same manner as you did 
in the hoop petticoat; tack down as in the drawers, and 
also tuck in the same way; when you have done as 
many as you require, hem in some nice work at the 
bottom, and for the sloping of it do it a little more than 
in the other petticoat (Fig. 2), and turn it in a little at 
the top. For the band (Fig. 3), take a piece of the samo 
material, and cut it a little longer than the other; take 


it in a little in front, and make the button-holes the 
same as before; turn the band in at the bottom, and 




tack it, to keep it in its place. Gather the top of the 
petticoat as you did before, only, as you have it turned 
in, you will find it a little more difficult; sew on the 
band strongly, and take the tacking threads out of it. 


Madame Clement’s French and English. Protestant 
Family School for Young Ladies, in Beverly, Hew Jersey, 
offers superior inducements to parents, in its general ad¬ 
vantages of situation and training, also for the attention 
paid to the health and comfort of the pupils. The course 
of instruction is thorough and adapted to the wants of 
the pupils. Vacations during July and August. Terms, 
$300 per annum ; a deduction made for sisters. 

References: Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, Rev. John A. 
Vaughan, Philadelphia; Rt. Rev. Thomas Atkinson, 
Horth Carolina ; Rt. Rev. W. M. Green, Jackson, Missis¬ 
sippi; Rt. Rev. Thomas Davis, Camden, South Carolina; 
Hon. R. S. Field, Princeton, Hew Jersey. 


What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infant’s ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orn6 
balls, canvas for working, etG. etc. 


The illustration of the plate “In Time of War,” by 
Miss Frost, has been strongly commended by the press. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. A. H. L.—Sent pattern of embroidery for infant’s 
dress February 20th. 

J. C.—Sent pattern for boy’s shirt, dress, and aprons 
20th. 

Mrs. M S.—Sent infant’s dress and shirts 20th. 

C. L. C.—Sent worsted and needles 20th. 

Mrs. A. Y. Du B.—Sent skirt, hair nets, and patterns 
by Hamden’s express 20th. 

C. D. A.—Sent set of patterns 21st. 

I. S. B. —Sent glass moulds for grapes and currants by 
Kinsley’s express 21st. 

Mrs. C. B. F.—Sent pearl card-case, book, and needles 
by Adams’s express 21st. 

Miss G. L. D.—Sent shawl, silk dress, and patterns by 
Adams’s express 23d. 

Mrs. C. H. B.—Sent kid gloves and baby’s shirts 24th. 

Mrs. T. G. P.—Sent gold buckles 24tli. 

M. E. S.—Sent embroidered collar 25th. 

T. C. A.—Sent hair fob-chain 25th. 

Mrs. D. A. D.—Sent zephyr 25th. 

Mrs. S. C. B.—Sent night-gown pattern 27th. 

Mrs. S. E. K.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 2Sth. 

Mrs. L. B. II.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2Sth. 

Miss S. F.—Sent basque pattern 29th. 

Mrs. E. D. S.—Sent infant’s slip and night-gown pat¬ 
terns 29th. 

M. C. H.—Sent two infant’s shirts 29th. 

Mrs. It. K. G.—Sent glass beads, chenille, and needles 
29th. ' 

Miss I. L.—Sent slipper pattern March 1st. 

Mrs. P. B.—Sent pattern boy’s and girl’s clothes 1st. 

Mrs. C. B. S.—Sent floss silk 2d. 

Miss L. B.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. G. T. R.—Sent hair ear-rings 2d. 

Mrs. M. M. B.—Sent hair fob-chain 2d. 

M. A. F,—Sent patterns for mantle and little girl’s 
dress body and sleeves 2d. 

Mrs. I. L. B. — Sent pattern boy’s coat 3d. 

Mrs. M. E. M.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. L. A.—Sent patterns of infant’s clothes, bournou , 
&c. 3d. 

Mrs. M. L. R. — Sent infant’s wardrobe by Hamden’s 
express 3d. 

Miss P. A. H. — Sent hair ring 5th. 

F. M. B.—Sent paper for flowers 5th, 

Mrs. D. W.—Sent infant’s dress 5th. 

Miss A. E. R. — Sent hair bracelets 5th. 

K. B.— Sent hair fob-cliain and bracelet 5th. 

A Constant Reader.—See Mrs. Hale’s Receipt Book. 

S. J. McC. —Sent camel’s hair paint-brushes 7th. 

Mrs. M. S. L. — Sent cape and sacque patterns 7th. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and book 7th. 

F. L. C.—Sent patterns for child’s clothes 7th. 

Mrs. K. — Sent hanging flower-basket by Hamden’s 
express 7th. 

L. E. P.—Sent hair ring 9th. 

Mrs. I. R. S.—Sent dress, apron, and shirt pattern for 
little boy 9th. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Sent apron patterns 9th. 


Mrs. C. M. Y.—Sent stamped pattern of infant’s robe 9th. 
Mrs. C. W. R.—Sent hair breastpin 9th. 

A. E. W.—Sent hair breastpin 9th. 

Mrs. M. E. G.—Sent hair ear-rings and needles 9th. 
Miss M. L. W.—Sent writing-paper and envelopes by 
Hamden’s express 9th. 

Miss E. F. S.—Sent summer bonnet, map, India-rubber 
gloves, &c. by Adams’s express 9th 
M. B. G.—Sent hair cross 9th. 

Mrs. M. S. W.—Sent patterns for dress, apron, &c. 9th. 
Mrs. W. A. II.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 9th. 
Mrs. J. E. H.—Sent braid 10th. 

Mrs. R. E. H.—Sent patterns by Adams’s express 10th. 
Mrs. E. F. O.—Sent bonnet, shawl, &c. by Hamden’s 
express 10th. 

Mrs. M. L. B.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss R. N.—Sent canvas, worsted, &c. by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 12th. 

Mrs. I. B. P.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 13th. 

S. I. S.—Sent hair chain 13th. 

Mrs. T. G. P.—Sent hair breastpins and ear-rings 13th. 
Miss S. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. C. Y. T.—Sent materials for paper flowers 15th. 
Miss M. E. F.—Sent patterns for night-gowns 15th. 
Mrs. B. T. C.—Sent merino stamped for shawl as 
directed 15th. 

M. E. F.—Sent shawl, &c. as directed 15th. 

R. B. B.—Sent caps as directed 15th, 

Mrs. A. M. B.—Sent card-case, &c. by Adams’s express 
15th. 

Miss A. A.—Sent collar pattern 16th. 

P. P. S.—Sent working patterns 16th. 

Mrs. W. M. D.—Sent pattern for infant’s clothes 16th. 
Mrs. I. Y. M.—Sent pattern for boy’s clothes 17th. 

Mrs. E. F.—Sent pattern for boy’s clothes 17th. 

N. L. C.—Sent ladies’ and children’s dress patterns by 
Hamden’s express 17th. 

Mrs. H. A. G.—Sent gold buckle and patterns by 
Adams’s express 19th. 

Mrs. J. T. N.—Sent infant’s dresses by Kinsley's ex¬ 
press 19th. 

C. S.—Sent patterns 19th 

Mrs. W. S. B.—Sent patterns boy’s dress 19th. 


Cjumisto]) for ijjt fanirg. 

LESSON XYI. 

Platinum. 

MATERIALS, TESTS, APPARATUS, ETC. 

334. Nitro-hydrochloric acid; the metal platinum 
in thin foil or wire ; carbonate of potash ; liquor potassaj ; 
carbonate of ammonia; liquor ammonias (hartshorn); 
alcohol; iodide of potassium solution. 

The metal platinum is the last of the calciginous metals 
which I shall describe, and is of peculiar value to the 
chemist, on account of its extreme infusibility and its 
resistance to every known acid. As in the case of gold, 
chlorine is here also the proper solvent, but it acts on 
platinum with considerable difficulty. Platinum cannot 
be obtained in leaves of such extreme thinness as gold, 
and hence the time necessary to effect solution will be 
considerable. 

335. For the purpose of making a platinum solution, 
take a thin leaf of the metal, or a piece of fine platinum 
wire, and clip it into small pieces by means of a pair of 
scissors. Put these clippings into a clean Florence flask, 
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pour upon them some nitro-hydrochloric acid ; immerse 

the flask thus charged into a basin of sand, and place 

the whole in a warm situation, say, for instance, on the 

hob of a grate, or in an oven. Solution will immediately 

commence, and will proceed slowly until the whole of 

the metal disappears, provided a sufficient amount of acid 

have been employed. For the purpose of driving off 

excess of acid, and rendering the solution neutral or 

almost neutral, turn out the liquid contents into an 

evaporating dish or saucer, and, by means of a sand-bath 

heat, evaporate nearly to dryness. The result will be a 

combination of platinum with chlorine, in the prop or- 
* 

tions of two chlorine and one platinum. Hence it is 
termed the chloride , or, more precisely speaking, the 
bichloride of platinum. 

336. Having diluted a portion of this bichloride of pla¬ 
tinum with distilled water, for the purpose of increasing 
its volume and of testing it with facility, proceed to ap¬ 
ply the following tests:— 

337. In the first place, test it with hydrosulphuric acid, 
and with ferrocyanide of potassium, and remark that 
in both cases a precipitate results. Hence platinum is a 
calcigenous metal (219); more than this the tests in 
question do not indicate. 

338. Add now to another portion of the dilute solution 
some solution of iodide of potassium, and observe the 
beautiful port-wine color which results. This result is 
altogether peculiar to the metal platinum, but its indi¬ 
cations are fallacious if the solution operated upon be 
not absolutely neutral; and it is inferior in value to the 
reagents next to be mentioned, by means of which 
platinum may not only be recognized, but separated from 
every other metal. 

339. The reagents alluded to are ammonia and am¬ 
monia salts, potash and potash salts, with all of which 
bichloride of platinum throws down a peculiar yellow 
precipitate, not absolutely insoluble in water, but com¬ 
pletely in alcohol, and certain mixtures of alcohol and 
water. 

S40. Add to a portion of bichloride of platinum dis¬ 
solved in water a solution of hartshorn (liquor ammo¬ 
nias). A precipitate may or may not fall, according as 
the solutions employed may be more or less weak. If, 
however, alcohol be poured in, a canary-yellow precipi¬ 
tate results. Instead of liquor ammoniac, or hartshorn, 
which is a solution of ammonia in water, repeat the 
experiment with the substitution of any ammonia com¬ 
pound, and remark the similarity of the result. Collect 
the precipitate on a filter, wash it clean by means of 
alcohol, dry it, and place it aside for future experiments. 

341. Repeat the preceding operations with aqueous 
solution of potash (liquor potassae), and with potash 
salts. Remark the nature of the precipitate, collect it 
on a filter, wash it with alcohol, and place it aside. 

342. Instead of using solution of potash (liquor potas¬ 
sae) and solution of potash salts, try the effect on solution 
of soda* and on solutions of soda salts ; precipitation in 
the latter instance will not' take place. 

343. It will be evident that the quality of platinum to 
be thrown down from its solution by means of potash 
and ammonia not only enables us to separate platinum 
from solutions containing it, but affords a ready means 
of distinguishing between potash and ammonia on the 

* This must be prepared by dissolving pure or caustic 
soda in water. In the case of potash, there exists a 
pharmaceutical solution under the name of liquor po¬ 
tassae, but liqicor sodce is not ordinarily used, and cannot 
be obtained under that name. 


one hand, and soda on the other. 225 parts of the am¬ 
monia and platinum compound correspond exactly to 17 
parts ammonia and 99 parts platinum ; 211 parts of the 
potash and platinum compound correspond exactly with 
48 parts potash and 99 parts platinum. The remaining 
weight is chlorine. 
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A GERMAN HOUSEHOLD. 

“ Ax American family, whether minister, doctor, law¬ 
yer, mechanic, or farmer, has not the slightest idea of 
economy as practised by a German household. We 
have been three months in a respectable Burger family, 
and seen scarcely a variation from the following rou¬ 
tine of breakfast, dinner, and supper. Upon a deal table, 
without any cloth, is set a white earthen pot of coffee, 
another of hot milk, sugar, and a great loaf of black 
bread; earthen cups and saucers, and pewter spoons 
are scattered round, to which each helps himself, and 
pours his own coffee and cuts his own bread, which he 
dips in the coffee and eats without butter or sauce. This 
is at six in the morning in summer, and at ten the same 
service is repeated. Those who labor in the field eat 
nothing more. 

“ Every day or two, at dinner, we hear the mother and 
daughters say: “We have been working all the day in 
the gardenand to work in the garden, they must go 
nearly half a mile before they begin their labor. Cab¬ 
bage and lettuce are the great articles of consumption, 
and during the summer they raise two or three crops. 
At dinner, soup is the universal beverage ; which is made 
by boiling a bit of salt or cured beef in water, and 
thickening it with flour, or barley, or macaroni, but 
without making it very thick. It always seemed to us 
like so much greasy water , yet the goodness is out of the 
beef, and a piece of it is like a chip to eat, but it is 
served next, the mother cutting it and passing the plate 
for each one to take a piece. In three months, we are so 
tired of the sight of it we can scarcely swallow a mouth¬ 
ful, yet they eat it every month and day of their lives 
for sixty years, and century after century, and do not 
seem to weary. At length, one day, they ask us if we 
shall be offended if they do not give us soup and beef for 
dinner ? and we venture to answer that we shall be very 
glad, and not at all offended, if they never give us an¬ 
other particle. Upon which they ask if we do not have 
soup and beef every day in America ? Being told that 
it is not the custom, they wonder what we eat, for they 
have heard that we have no vegetables, and very little 
fruit. When we tell them something of the manner of 
liviqg, and especially of the infinite variety of vegeta¬ 
bles, and the infinite variety of cakes and pies, it is to 
them like some tale of giant and genii. In return, we 
ask why we should eat soup and beef every day ? and, 
to be sure, they do not know, and can only say, “ It in 
the custom.’’ We often think of the people in America 
who have adopted the custom, thinking it genteel be¬ 
cause it is European. We can’assure them it is European 
because it is the cheapest for the poverty-stricken people, 
though they also have an idea that soup is healthy, and 
that they cannot keep in good health without it. At 
four o’clock, they have coffee again, with black bread, 
and at eight in the evening, supper, consisting of sau¬ 
sage and bread, or potatoes and a great dish of salad. 
After the boiled beef at dinner, we have salad, or cab- 
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bage and potatoes; the latter always put on unpeeled, 
and the cabbage boiled till it is like squash, and most 
unpalatable stuff. There is always a table-cloth at din¬ 
ner, and when there is any cutting of bread or meat, the 
frau wipes her knife or fork upon it, and performs the 
office of helper for any little ceremony practised.” 

SEWING A PART OP EDUCATION. 

It is no longer a fashion, we are sorry to see and to 
say, in most private schools, to have a sewing hour or a 
sewing afternoon; for plain sewing we mean. There 
are chairs worked, and slippers filled in, and letter racks 
embroidered, but how to do an overseam so that it looks 
like a thread, or to hem with the regularity of a stitch¬ 
ing machine, or to fell, and gather, and shape “white 
work” is a branch of education regularly ignored. 

It is a mistake to think the sewing, like Dogberry’s 
“reading and writing,” will “come by nature” when 
the time comes, or that a seamstress and a sewing ma¬ 
chine will provide for ignorance. The seamstress will 
vanish with some commercial reverse, and the sewing 
machine is almost useless in the hands of one who has 
never learned the initials of the craft. Some one hap¬ 
pily says: “You might as well undertake to set types 
and print without knowing how to read as to undertake a 
sewing machine without knowing how to sew.” And 
it is proverbial that the neatest seamstress with the 
needle is the best operator on its successor and super¬ 
seder. 

It ought to be made a matter of chief importance with 
every Board of Education to see that the needle has its 
place with the pen in every public school, where the 
children of the poor seem to be taught everything but 
what will help them when they come to the struggle for 
life. Mothers who have themselves buried this dis¬ 
used talent, should remember that strange reverses and 
unforeseen misfortunes may come upon the petted daugh¬ 
ter, reared in luxurious indolence ; and, at the best, it is 
like setting her out on a voyage of life, as wife and 
mother, with her hands helpless to steer the little barque 
clear of innumerable obstacles, even if she is so for¬ 
tunate as to escape rocks and breakers. 


FRESH HINTS ON FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 2. 

BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Hyacinths .—The bulbous plants include the hyacinth, 
narcissus, iris, lily, tulip, snowdrop, crocus, and others. 
The hyacinth has a tapering bulb, shoots up long green 
leaves, and in the centre is a stalk on which the bloom, 
in the form of bells, grows all round, causing it to droop 
or bend. There are several varieties, differing in color, 
as blue, red, and white, but the blue is the most common. 
The hyacinth is a favorite with the Dutch, by whom it 
has, like the tulip, been brought to great perfection. The 
best kinds have double flowers with brilliant colors. A 
sandy soil and saline atmosphere, with a warm expo¬ 
sure, are favorable in developing the best properties of 
these flowers. The most experienced cultivators care¬ 
fully lift and store the bulbs during winter, though this 
is not absolutely essential. 

The Narcissus .—Of the narcissus there are many va¬ 
rieties, which include daffodils, white narcissus, jon¬ 
quils, and polyanthus narcissi, the chief difference being 
in the size and color of the petals. Most have a lightish 
yellow colored flower, with a deeper yellow cup. A fine 
narcissus lias tall and firm leaves, and from the centre 
uprings the round tubelike stalk, on the top of which is 


the bright yellow bloom, with petals spreading out like 
rays from a star. Some send up two flower-stalks, and 
the criterion of excellence is massiveness and distinct¬ 
ness of color in the corolla. Of the polyanthus species 
there are a multitude of sorts, sulphur-colored, single 
and double, white, etc. Like hyacinths, the bulbs may 
remain in the ground during winter. 

The Iris and Lily .—Of the iris there are various sorts, 
some low and others tall, but all of them beautiful from 
the delicacy of their color. The Persian iris is low, with 
delicate blue and violet blossoms; the Chalcedonian is 
taller, and distinguished by the great size and magnifi¬ 
cence of its flowers, which is a purple blue striped with 
white; the English is of still greater height, and has 
flowers double the size of the former. None require 
much sun. The lily is a plant equally tall with the 
larger iris, and there are many species with different 
colors—white, orange, and carmine ; the orange, speck¬ 
led with dark dots, is the most common, and will grow 
and bloom with little sun, or under the shade of trees. 
The effect of the orange-blossom is pleasing among green 
plants which require to be set off by contrast. 

The Tulip .—Before planting tulips, take off the outer 
rind, that is brown. In forming a bed of tulips, the 
bulbs should be set a distance of seven inches apart, 
and in straight rows, taking care to mix the different 
colors. The points in a fine variegated late tulip are, 
by amateurs of great nicety, held to be the following: 
The stem should be strong, elastic, and erect, and about 
thirty inches above the surface of the bed. The flower 
should be large, and composed of six petals, which 
should proceed a little horizontally at first, and then 
turn upwards, forming almost a perfect cup, with a round 
bottom, rather widest at the top. The three exterior 
petals should be rather wider than the interior ones, and 
broader at their base ; all the petals should have perfectly 
entire edges, free from notch or serrature, and the top 
of each should be broad and well rounded. The ground 
color of the flower, at the bottom of the cup, should be 
clear white or yellow, and the various rich-colored 
stripes, which are the principal ornament of a fine tulip, 
should be bold, regular, and distinct on the margin, and 
terminate in fine points, elegantly feathered or pencilled. 
The centre of each leaf or petal should contain one or 
more bold blotches or stripes, intermixed with small 
portions of the original color, abruptly broken into many 
irregular obtuse points. Some persons are of the opinion 
that the central stripes or blotches do not contribute to 
the beauty and elegance of the tulip unless confined to a 
narrow stripe exactly down the centre, and that they 
should be perfectly free from any of the original color. 
It is certain that such appear very beautitul and delicate, 
especially when they have a narrow regular feathering 
at the edge ; but it is also certain that superior merit is 
denoted when the tulip abounds in rich coloring, dis¬ 
tributed in a distinct and regular manner throughout 
/ the flower, except in the bottom of the cup, which should 
be a clear bright white or yellow, free from stain or 
tinge. In order to have tulips in anything like per¬ 
fection, they require a great deal of care ; and as strong 
sunshine is apt to injure them, some kind of protection 
is desirable. 

The Crocus and Snotodrop .—These are two small bulb¬ 
ous plants so well known for their hardy growth that 
little need be said of them. Crocuses are very various 
in color, blue, yellow, white, and others, and the prin¬ 
cipal thing in planting is to dispose these colors in such 
a manner as to produce a pleasing effect. When the 
bloom withers, it should be removed, but without cut- 
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ting' away the numerous small green leaves. They 
require, like other bulbs, occasional transplanting. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Domestic Confectionery — Chocolate Drops. —Scrape 
the chocolate to powder, and put an ounce to each pound 
of sugar; moisten the paste with clear water, take a 
small pan wuh a lip, fill it three parts with paste, place 
it over a small stove, the heat hole being of the size of 
the pan, and stir it with a little bone or ivory handle; 
when it almost boils, take it from the fire, and continue 
to stir it till it is of proper consistence. Have a tin plate, 
very clean and smooth, take the pan in the left hand, 
and hold in the right a bit of wire, a few inches long, to 
take off the drops from the lip of the pan, and let it fall 
regularly on the tin plate; two hours afterwards, take 
off the drops with a knife. 

2. Hair Powder .—We do not see any indication of a 
return to this inelegant fashion, notwithstanding the 
threatened invasion on hoops and bodices. Some cu¬ 
rious statistics of this style have recently come under our 
observation. As an example :— 

“ The consumption of hair powder by the soldiers of 
George the Second was something enormous. It was 
calculated that, inasmuch as the military force of Eng¬ 
land and the colonies was, including cavalry, infantry, 
militia, and fcncibles, 250,000, and each man used a 
pound of flour per week, the quantity consumed in this 
way was 6,500 tons per annum ; capable of sustaining 
50,000 persons on bread, and producing 3,059,353 quartern 
loaves. 

3. Cleanliness next to Godliness .—We quote the follow¬ 
ing admirable paragraph from a distinguished author¬ 
ity:— 

“The humanizing influence of habits of cleanliness 
and of those decent observances which imply self-re¬ 
spect—the best, indeed, the only foundation of respect 
for others—has never been sufficiently acted on. A 
clean, fresh, and well-ordered house exercises over its 
inmates a moral no less than a physical influence, and 
has a direct tendency to make the members of a family 
sober, peaceable,, and considerate of the feelings and 
Happiness of each other; nor is it difficult to trace a 
connection between habitual feelings of this sort and the 
formation of habits of respect for property, for the laws 
m general, and even for those higher duties and obliga¬ 
tions, the observance of which no laws can enforce.” 

4. Incombustible Dresses. —By putting an ounce of alum 
or sal-ammoniac in the last water in which muslins or 
cottons are rinsed, or a smaller quantity in the starch 
with which they are stiffened, they will be rendered 
almost inflammable; or, at least, will with difficulty 
take fire, and if they do, will burn without flame. It 
is astonishing that this simple precaution is so rarely 
adopted. 


dfasbiflits. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 


envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

MAY. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of light summer silk, the body heart- 
shaped ; the plaits crossing over are to meet the three 
which are laid at the left side of the skirt. A belt of rose 
des Alpes ribbon is fastened at the side with a small ro¬ 
sette, which is formed of a ribbon about one inch in 
width, drawn round a button covered with the same as 
the rosette; this style of trimming is continued down 
the side of the skirt. The waist of the dress is low, and 
an inside corsage must be worn with it, finished at the 
neck by a collar. Sleeves full, and confined at the wrist 
by a band. The bonnet is of white silk trimmed with a 
fall of black lace and pink roses. 

Fig. 2.—Rich walking silk; Pompadour waist, pointed 
behind and before ; bows on the front of corsage. Black 
lace mantle, and a rice straw bonnet trimmed with 
mauve ribbon and a sheaf of wheat mixed with mauve 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white tarletane, with three bunches 
of small puffs, graduated in number, with small ribbon 
bows sprinkled over the puffs ; body plain, with a puffed 
berthe; shoulder bows ; corsage bow and sash of green 
ribbon. The headdress is formed of loops of narrow 
green velvet. This dress is suitable for a watering- 
place. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of white and mauve grenadine; bows 
down the front of corsage, and down every seam of the 
skirt. Bonnet of white crape, trimmed with mauve. 

Child's dress. —White pique , embroidered ; full waist 
and puff sleeve ; round the neck of the dress is a quilling 
of narrow green ribbon. A broad sash is tied at the side 
of the child, and a green ribbon is placed round the 
head, passing under the hair at the side, and fastening 
at the back with a bow and ends. 

DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 

{See engravings , pages 388, 3S9, 390, 391, 392.) 

THE AMALIA. 

The skirt very full ; white ground with rosebuds and 
foliage sprinkled over it; bottom flounce six inches 
deep, headed by a crimped-up front ruche of delicate 
apple green ; the pattern the most exquisite combination 
of full-blown roses, moss-buds and foliage, fine valley 
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lilies, forget-me-nots, heather, etc. etc., combines with 
the deep shaded crimped edge. Tunic, the same border 
running from the waist all round, falling to the top of 
the flounce. Plain half high waist, opening en cosur at 
the throat, surrounded by a pliss'e of narrow flouncing ; 
sleeve, one round, full flounce, demi long, with round, 
straight cap ; bow beneath it. 

THE ASPASIA. 

Body of the dress white ground, with pink and blue 
fine flowers sprinkled over it The flounces have a plain 
border of mauve, headed by the same, and bands of fine 
flowers, in broken wreaths, equi-distant on white ground. 
Plain waist, half high, turned back with two rows of 
lace, laid flat, grandmother’s fashion ; breast knot, cein- 
ture of mauve silk, edged by blonde; ceinture wide, 
and rounded at the ends, with flat bows. Sleeves close 
cap, or plain piece, with ; one flounce, deep at the 

back of the arm, quite short forearm, with plisse. Round 
chip hat, with mauve ribbon and gage et Inde veil. 

These two charming designs were furnished to us by 
A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York. 

THE BEATRICE. 

Nine flounced robe. One of the new spring styles. 
It can be had in all colors, and of silk, muslin, 'barege , 
and other goods. Pointed waists are more suitable for 
silks than thin goods. Most of the thin dresses are made 
with round waist, and sashes are worn with them. 

THE CONSTANCE. 

Seven flounced robe, suitable for the street or evening. 
They can be had of all colors, and the flounces have rich 
designs on them. 

THE JULIET. 

Five flounced robe, also suitable for the stree and 
evening-dress. 

These three robes are from the establishment of Messrs. 
T. W. Evans & Co., 818 and 820 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR MAY. 

During the mild weather, a few new bonnets have 
made their appearance, and are marked by a decided 
increase of brim. The most conspicuous are the fine 
split straws, trimmed with wide black ribbon laid slant¬ 
ing and surmounted by buhclies of field flowers, the 
wheat ears predominating. Drawn bonnets, made of 
silk, with full cap crowns, still maintain their sway; 
but others are seen in square crowns, of crape, covered 
with figured or Spotted lace. This last mentioned article 
will be much used for dress bonnets in the coming sum¬ 
mer. The English split chip will be adopted for young 
ladies, trimmed simply, and distinguished by the novelty 
of the inside trimmings of blonde ribbon and flowers, 
which give a fanciful and tasteful expression. Small 
chequed silk will be preferred for travelling bonnets, 
with the brim of colored straw, and trimming of same 
material, as they are useful and becoming. 

The latest styles project very far from the face, though 
not in a point, and stand very high from the head. We 
have seen a number of crape bonnets trimmed with velvet 
which were very effective. r Frosted or pressed crape will 
be a favorite material, and most of the trimmings will 
be mixed with straw. Wheat, oats, or small sheaves of 


either or both mingled with field or other flowers we 
think will be the prevailing fashion, though particularly 
suited for straw bonnets ; poppies of every size and color 
are to be had and will be much worn. 

The favorite colors in trimming bonnets are violet of 
the Alps, fleur de peche, and mauve, a rich shade of lilac. 

Among the new straw trimming, we notice large, flat 
rosettes, made of a glossy straw resembling narrow satin 
ribbon; these are placed at the side of a bonnet, and, fbr 
travelling, are exceedingly pretty. 

The straw hats and bonnets for ladies and children are 
of white, black, gray, and mixed black and white ; the 
styles are new and of great variety. 

The newest headdresses we have seen consist of four 
rosettes made of a ribbon of about an inch in width, box 

plaited and sewed on a piece of net to form a very full 

* 

rosette ; two smaller rosettes go under the coil of hair, 
and two larger ones at the sides of the head ; they are 
made of two colored ribbons, two rosettes being of one 

i 

color and two of another. Many have a band of ribbon 
about half an inch wide attached to the rosettes, going 
round the head and on one side ; about an inch from the 
middle part is placed a bow of ribbon. 

Sashes will be much worn with summer-dresses, and 
a new style has been introduced ; a narrow ribbon comes 
for the waist, and for the rest is a rich wide ribbon, 
plain, except at the ends, which are rounded, and have 
embossed on them a rich spray of flowers. 

Ribbons with little sprigs over them are the latest, 
and the most desirable have, on a black ground, sprigs 
of wheat or oats in gold-color. 

At the stores of Messrs. T. W. Evans & Co. and L. J. Levy 
& Co. of Philadelphia, and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. of 
New York, there can be found an elegant and varied style 
of dress goods to meet the wants and taste of the most 
fastidious. Foremost will be noticed the chinee robes, 
marked by the change of the great number of flounces 
from last year ; they vary from six to eleven. Printed 
organdies, with trimmings like the above, rival the grena¬ 
dines, which have had the ascendency, for their delicacy 
of color, design, and texture ; also the new and beautiful 
article for travelling-dresses, a summer poplin, composed 
of linen and worsted, in chinie designs, either chequed 
or in stripes. Plain colored taffetas, with multiplied 
flounces pinked, seems to be the promenade and visiting- 
dress. Printed pique, better known as Marseilles, worn 
in Paris for the last two years, is now in esteem for morn¬ 
ing-dresses, with long basques. They take the place of 
lawns, and require no lining for the waist, as they are 
of heavy texture. Another promenade-dress is the 
barege Anglais , with mantle to match, distinguished for 
usefulness ; this has also many flounces. 

There is no material change in the make of dresses 
since the autumn, except the introduction of gored dress¬ 
es ; consequently, the skeleton skirt has been obliged 
to take the form of an umbrella, and helps to show the 
width of a skirt that measures from eight to ten yards 
wide. Tight sleeves are worn with this new dress, but 
many people prefer the Oriental, or Huguenot, with its 
deep cuff trimmed in buttons. 

Black lace points and mantillas are to be used for the 
summer covering, when the heat will compel the ladies 
to lay aside the long and very ample black silk mantle, 
that is made in a variety of shapes. 

The colors of the season for dresses are more sober, 
and a plainer taste has certainly taken the place of the 
flashy character that has been so conspicuous of late 
years. Fashion 
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POETRY BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 
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THE ADELAIDE. 


From a design furnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New York . * 

(*Sce description , page 573.) 
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* THE LELIA. 

'j|i 

From a design furnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of A, T. Stewart & Co., New \ortc. 

{See description , page 573.) 
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FLOUNCING FOR AN EVE" 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RESS. — See description , page 550 . 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SPRING MANTLES.— (&ee description , page 573.) 





THE GAGELIN. THE ALBA. 
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THE CLOTILDE. 

[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Brawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


The above is drawn from a zebra cloth, and ^peculiarly adapted for the tourist; for, whilst its beauty places it 
m the ranks of a dress garment, its ample folds and simplicity make it a choice garment for travel. 
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For a Shirt Bosom. 



Sprigs for Children’s Clothes. 





For an Infant’s Shirt. 


















OAKFORD’S FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 

Under the Continental Hotel, Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 


/ 




1. Eugenia Hiding Hat. 

2. Victoria Hiding Hat. 

3. French Jockey Leghorn Cap. 

4. French Cadet Cap, Mixed Braid. 

5. English Walking Boot. 

6. French Walking Boot. 

7. White Satin French Gaiter Boot. 


8. Toilette Slipper. 

9. Cossack Cap, Mixed Braid. 

10. Highland Cap for Infants, White Dunstable Straw, 

11. Richmond English Promenade Hat. 

12. Child’s Fine Braid, Ottoman shape 

13. Child’s Jockey, Fine Braid. 

14. Cleremont Fine Dunstable Braid. 
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THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


We particularly address this article to our 
lady readers, for they should all learn how to 
swim. At our own favorite bathing-places, 
Cape May and Atlantic City, we have been 
pleased to see how many good swimmers and 
floaters are to be found among the lady visitors 
to these delightful places of resort. 

As the season is fast approaching when the 
healthy pastime of swimming may be pursued, 
we venture to give those of our young friends 
who may be inexperienced in the art a few 
hints which may serve them in time of need. 
Great caution is required in the commence¬ 
ment, for it is too often a failing in youth to 
tempt danger and incur risks, often fatal, from 
not having acquired the knowledge of averting 
them. 

Effects of Bathing on the Health .—Cleanliness, 
obtained in whatever way, keeps open the pores 
of the skin, and allows of the free escape of 
the insensible perspiration, which is thrown off 
in great quantities, and the free egress of which 
is of the utmost importance to the health of the 
system. 

The tonic and reviving qualities of cold water 
are of the most remarkable character. How 
wonderfully refreshing it is to bathe merely the 
face and hands in cold water ! 

On first plunging into cold water, there comes 
a shock which drives the blood to the central 
parts of the system ; but immediately a reac¬ 
tion takes place, which is assisted by the exer¬ 
cise of swimming, producing, even in water of 
a low temperature, an agreeable warmth. The 
stay in the water should never be prolonged 
beyond the period of this excitement. If the 
water be left while this warmth continues, and 
VOL. lx.— 42 


the body immediately dried, the healthy glow 
over the whole surface will be delightful. 

To remain in the water after the first reaction 
is over, produces a prolonged chilliness, a shrink¬ 
ing of the flesh, and a contraction of the skin 
by no means favorable to health or enjoyment; 
for it is only in water thoroughly warmed by 
the summer heats where we may bathe for 
many hours with impunity. 

Certain precautions are necessary. Moderate 
exercise, by summoning into action the powers 
of the system and quickening the circulation, 
is better than inactivity. We should never go 
into water immediately after a meal, nor while 
the process of digestion is going forward. Nor 
should we plunge into the water when violently 
heated or in a state of profuse perspiration. 
Such imprudences are often fatal, especially if 
the water be unusually cold. If too warm, the 
temperature of the body may be reduced by 
bathing the wrists and wetting the head. 

Times and Places for Swimming .—Before meals 
rather than after, and especially before break¬ 
fast and before supper, are proper seasons for 
bathing. The heats of the day are to be avoided, * 
but in very hot weather a bath is useful to 
cool the blood and secure refreshing sleep. If 
in the middle of the day, a shaded place should 
be chosen, or the head protected from the sun 
by being kept wet or by wearing a straw hat, 
as is practised by the fashionable French ladies 
at their watering-places. 

The sea is the best place for swimming. 
Owing to the greater specific gravity of salt 
water than fresh, the body is more buoyant 
in it, as are other substances. A ship coming 
out of salt water into fresh sinks perceptibly 
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in tlie water. The difference is nearly equal to 
the weight of the salt held in solution. 

The bottom should be of hard sand, gravel, 
or smooth stones ; sharp stones and shells cut 
the feet, weeds may entangle them. The swim¬ 
mer must avoid floating grass and quicksand. 
The beginner must be careful that the water 
does not run beyond his depth, and that the 
current cannot carry him into a deeper place, 
also that there be no holes in the bottom. As 
persons are ever liable to accidents, cramps, 
etc., it is always best that boys or girls should 
be accompanied by those who are older than 
themselves, and who will be able to save them 
in an emergency. 

Aids in Learning to Swim .—Probably one of 
tlie best ways of learning to swim is to go, 
with a competent teacher, in a boat in deep 
water, this supporting the body more buoyantly 
than that which is shallower, and preventing 
tlie constant tendency of beginners to touch the 
bottom, which here is, of course, impossible. 

The teacher should fasten a rope carefully 
around the waist, or, better still, to a belt, which 
can neither tighten nor slip down. The rope 
may be fastened to a short pole. Supported in 
this manner, the pupil may take his proper 
position in the water, and practise the necessary 
motions, and the support of tlie rope may be 
gradually lessened, until the pupil finds him¬ 
self entirely supported by the water. 

Corks and bladders are often used as supports 
for learners ; but it is much better to begin 
without them. As, however, they may be a 
protection in some cases against accidents, and 
enable the learner to practise the proper mo¬ 
tions for rapid swimming more carefully, they 
are not to be entirely condemned. Several 
large pieces of cork, uncut into stopples, must 
be strung upon each end of a piece of rope, long 
enough to pass under the chest and reach just 
above the shoulders; or well blown and properly 
secured bladders may be fastened in the same 
way. Care must be taken to confine these 
supports near the shoulders, as by their slip¬ 
ping down they would plunge the head under 

• 

water, and produce the very catastrophe they 
were especially designed to prevent. 

A great variety of life-preservers have been 
invented, made of India-rubber and cork-shav¬ 
ings, in the form of jackets, belts, etc., which 
may be used like the corks and bladders ; but 
as their bulk is generally all around the chest, 
they hinder the free use of the arms and im¬ 
pede the velocity of motion. As life-preservers, 
they would do very well if people ever had them 
on when they were needed, or had presence of 


mind enough to fit and inflate them in sudden 
emergencies. The best life-preservers are the 
self-reliance and well-directed skill of a good 
swimmer. ' 

Swimming with the plank has two advan¬ 
tages. The young bather has always the means 
of saving himself from the effects of a sudden 
cramp, and he can practise with facility the 
necessary motions with the legs and feet, aided 
by the momentum of the plank. A piece of 
light wood, three or four feet long, two feet 
wide, and about two inches thick, will answer 
very well for this purpose. The chin may be 
rested upon the end, and the arms used, but 
this must be done carefully, or the support may 
go beyond the young swimmer’s reach. 

A better method, as many think, than any of 
these is for the teacher to wade into the water 
with his pupil, and then support him in a hori¬ 
zontal position by placing his hand under the 
pupil’s chest, while he directs his motions. 
He may withdraw his support almost imper¬ 
ceptibly. But we do not see what advantage 
this method has over that first noticed with the 
boat, unless it be that the teacher can better 
enforce his precepts by examples, and, in swim¬ 
ming himself, give practical illustrations of his 
theories of propulsion. 

The rope is another artificial support which 
has its advantages. A rope may be attached 
to a pole fastened—and mind that it be well 
fastened—in the bank, or it may be attached 
to the branch of an overhanging tree. Taken 
in the hands, the swimmer may practise with 
liis legs, or, by holding it in his teeth, he may 
use all his limbs at once. The rope, however, 
is not as good as the plank, as it allows of less 
freedom of motion, and the latter might eas iiy 
be so fixed as to be laid hold of by the teeth, 
and held securely. 

The Cramp .—Those persons who plunge into 
the water when they are heated by exercise, 
and remain in it until they are benumbed with 
cold, or exhaust themselves by very violent 
exertion, are the most subject to attacks of 
cramp. The moment the swimmer is seized 
by cramp in the legs, he must not suffer him¬ 
self to feel - alarmed, but strike out the limb 
with all his might, keeping the heel down¬ 
ward, and drawing the toes as far upward as 
he can, although at the time these movements 
give him great pain. He may also turn on his 
back, and jerk the limb into the air, though 
not so high as to throw himself out of his 
balance. Should these attempts prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, he must try to reach the shore with 
his hands, or, at all events, keep himself afloat 
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until assistance can be procured. If he cannot 
float on his back, he may swim upright, keep¬ 
ing his head above the surface, by striking the 
water downward with his hands near his hips, 
and thus make steady progress without using 
the legs. If only one leg be attacked, the swim¬ 
mer may strike forward with the other; and, to 
acquire confidence in cases of cramp, it is ad¬ 
visable to practise swimming with one hand 
and leg, with the hands only, or even with 
one leg. 

Entering the Water—Striking Out .—We now 
come to the most important directions. As the 
pupil must gradually acquire confidence in this 
new element, he should not be urged to plunge 
in against his inclination. After wetting his 
head, he may wade in until the water is up to 
his breast, then, turning towards the shore, 
inflate his lungs, and incline forward until the 
water covers his chin. The head should be 
thrown backwards, and the back hollowed, and 
the chest as much as possible expanded. In 
swimming, the feet should be about two feet 
below the surface. The hands should be placed 
in front of the breast, pointing forward, the 
fingers kept close together, and the thumb to 
the fingers, so as to form a slightly hollow 
paddle. Now strike the hands forward as far 
as possible, but not bringing them to the sur¬ 
face ; then make a sweep backward to the 
liips, the hand being turned downward and 
outward; then bring them back under the 
body, and with as little resistance as may be, 
to their former position, and continue as before. 

The hands have three motions : First, from 
their position at the breast, they are pushed 
straight forward ; second, they sweep round to 
the hips, like an oar, the closed and hollowed 
hands being the paddle portion, and their posi¬ 
tion in the water and descent serving both to 
propel and sustain the body ; and third, they 
are brought back under the body to the first 
position. 

Having learned these motions by practising 
them slowly, the pupil should proceed to learn 
the still more important motions of the legs. 
These are likewise three in number—one of 
preparation and two of propulsion. First, the 
legs are drawn up as far as possible, by bend¬ 
ing the knees and keeping the feet widely 
separated ; second, they are pushed with force 
backward and outward, so that they spread 
as far as possible; and third, the legs are 
brought together, thus acting powerfully upon 
the wedge of water which they inclosed. 

The motion in the water should be as straight 
forward as possible, and the more the head is 


immersed the easier the swimming. Rising at 
every stroke— breasting , as it is called—is both 
tiresome and inelegant. 

All these movements should be made w r ith 
slowness, and deliberately, without the least 
flurry. The learner will soon breathe naturally, 
and, as the motions are really natural, he will 
not be long in acquiring them. If he draw in 
his breath as he rises, and breathe it out as he 
sinks, he will time his strokes, and avoid swal¬ 
lowing water. Those who have been accus¬ 
tomed to fresh water must be particularly care¬ 
ful when they go into the sea, the water of 
which is very nauseous. 

Plunging or Diving. —In leaping into the water, 
feet first, which is done from rocks, bridges, and 
even from the yards and masts of lofty vessels, 
the feet must be kept close together, and the 
arms either held close to the side or over the 
head. In diving head-foremost, the hands must 
be put together, so as to divide the water before 
the head. The hands are also in a proper posi¬ 
tion for striking-out. 

It is wonderful how easy the swimmer directs 

his course under water. If he wishes to go down 

or come up, or swim to the right or left, lie lias 

but to bend his head and body in that direction, 

and, after a little use, he will do this almost 

% 

unconsciously, as if his movements were the 
result of volition alone. 

In descending in the water, bend the head so 
as to bring the chin near the breast, and curve 
the back in the same direction ; in ascending, 
hold back the head and hollow the back. In 
swimming over the surface, look up to the sky ; 
it is quite impossible to dive beneath the sur¬ 
face in this position. 

Swimming in Deep Water. —In the swimming 
schools of Prussia, the pupils are taught in 
deep water, sustained by a belt and a rope at¬ 
tached to a pole, which the teacher holds as a 
lever over a railing. The motions of the arms, 
then of the legs, and then both together, are 
practised by word of command, like military 
exercises. The support is given as required. 
After a few lessons the pole is dispensed with, 
then the rope ; but the pupil is still kept, until 
proficient, within reach of the pole. This mode 
of learning to swim is like that practised in 
teaching boys to ride in the circus. A rope, 
fastened to a belt, passes through a ring in the 
saddle, and the end is held by the riding-master 
in the centre of the ring. If the boy falls, his 
teacher has only to draw upon the rope, and he 
is secure from danger, and ready to spring to 
his feet again. 

Those who are learning to swim in shallow 
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water, and without a teacher, may find an ad¬ 
vantage in the following method: When the 
learner has acquired some facility in swim¬ 
ming, and wishes to try to swim out of liis 
depth, he should first venture to cross a stream 
which may be a foot or two overhead in the 
middle. He must not be alarmed at not feel¬ 
ing ground under his feet, or make quick and 
short strokes, and breathe at the wrong time, 
so that he involuntarily swallows water—all 

which mishaps, of course, increase the hurry 

» 

and agitation, and make it difficult for him to 
get back to shore. Learners should, therefore, 
never venture out of their depth without hav¬ 
ing first practised such distances only as they 
are certain they can accomplish ; for, if they 
can swim eight or ten yards without allowing 
their feet to touch the bottom, they can fear¬ 
lessly attempt to cross a deep stream of only 
half that width, and so on, increasing the dis¬ 
tance by degrees ; they will thus progressively 
attain presence of mind, and find that the 
deeper the water the greater is its sustaining 
power, and the easier they will be enabled to 
swim in it. 

Treading Water .—This is a favorite position 
in the water, and useful as a means of resting 
in swimming long distances. The position is 
perpendicular; tlie hands are placed upon the 
hips or kept close to the side to assist in balanc¬ 
ing the body, being moved, like fins, at the 
wrist only; the feet are pushed down alter¬ 
nately, so as to support the head above water, 
and the body may be raised in this way to a 
considerable extent. While in this position, if 
the head be thrown back so as to bring the nose 
and mouth uppermost, and the chest somewhat 
inflated, the swimmer may sink till his head is 
nearly covered, and remain for any length of 
time in this position without motion, taking 
care to breathe very slowly. 

Upright Swimming—System of Bernardi .— 
Bernardi, an Italian teacher of swimming, who 
has written a treatise upon the subject, warmly 
recommends the upright position in swimming 
as being in conformity with the accustomed 
movements of the limbs, from the freedom of 
the hands and arms, greater facility of breath¬ 
ing, and less risk of being caught hold of by 
persons struggling in the water. 

Though this method can never supersede that 
taught by Nature and the frog, her best pro¬ 
fessor, it may be practised for variety’s sake. 
The great difficulty is in keeping the head 
properly balanced, for whichever way it inclines 
over goes the body. 

Side Swimming .—In swimming on either side, 


the motions of the legs have no alteration, but 
are performed as usual. To swim on the left 
side, lower that side, which is done with the 
slightest effort, and requires no instruction ; 
then strike forward with the left hand and 
sideways with the right, keeping the back of 
the latter to the front, with the thumb side 
downward, so as to act as an oar. In turning 
on the other side, strike out with the right 
hand, and use the left for an oar. To swim on 
each side alternately, stretch out the lower arm 
the instant that a strike is made by the feet, 
and strike with the other arm on a level with 
the head at the instant that the feet are urging 
the swimmer forward; and while the upper 
hand is carried forward and the feet are con¬ 
tracted, the lower hand must be drawn toward 
the body. This method is full of variety, and 
capable of great rapidity, but it is also very 
fatiguing. 

Thrusting .—This is a beautiful variety of this 
exercise, and much used by accomplished swim¬ 
mers. The legs and feet are worked as in 
ordinary swimming, but the hands and arms 
very differently. One arm—say the right— 
should be lifted wholly out of the water, thrust 
forward to its utmost reaching, and then dropped 
upon the water with the hand hollowed, and 
then brought back by a powerful movement, 
pulling the water toward the opposite armpit. 
At the same time, the body must be sustained 
and steadied by the left hand working in a 
small circle, and as the right arm comes back 
from its far reach to the armpit the left is carry¬ 
ing in an easv sweep from the breast to the 
hip. The left arm is thrust forward alternately 
with the right, and by these varied movements 
great rapidity is combined with much ease. 

Swimming on the Back. —This is the easiest of 
all modes of swimming, because in this way a 
larger portion of the body is supported by the 
water. It is very useful to ease the swimmer 
from the greater exertion of more rapid methods, 
and especially when a long continuance in deep 
water is unavoidable. The swimmer can turn 
easily to this position, or, if learning, lie has 
but to incline slowly backward, keeping his 
head on a line with his body, and letting his 
ears sink below the surface ; then placing his 
hands upon his hips, he can push himself along 
with his feet and legs with perfect ease and 
considerable rapidity. 

The hands may be used to assist in propelling 
in this mode by bringing them up edgewise 
toward the armpits and then pushing them 
down, the fingers fronting inward, and the 
thumb part down. This is called “ winging.” 
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The hands may he used at discretion, the 
application of force in one direction, of course, 
giving motion in the other; and the best 


methods are soon learned when once the pupil 
has acquired confidence in his powers of buoy¬ 
ancy. 




MARY GREY. 


BY EMILY B. CARROLL. 


We were playmates in childhood, Mary Grey 
and I, and, as we grew up to womanhood, our 
friendship grew still stronger, till at last we 
were almost inseparable. I cannot tell how 
many foolish promises we made to each other, 
for we were romantic, innocent young simple¬ 
tons, and devoted to each other. I know one 
promise was never to marry, but always to live 
together in some snug little cottage, where we 
should be as happy as the day was long, “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” Ah 
me ! I have prroved recreant to my promise— 
as witness my husband and two of the sweetest, 
rosiest little darlings that ever gladdened a 
fond mamma’s heart; but Mary still lives in 
“ maiden meditation, fancy free.” 

She was a very pretty girl, sweet Mary Grey, 
some three or four years my senior, though 
she did not look it, for she had a very youth¬ 
ful face, and such pretty auburn ringlets wav¬ 
ing down each side of her rosy cheeks. She 
was tall and slender, not thin , only interesting- 
looking, and she was so graceful and dignified 
in her manners. How could she ever have 
fancied little romping me! Well, “we lived 
and loved together,” as the poet says, till I 
was seventeen, and Mary nearly twenty-one, 
when fate came in the shape of an old uncle, 
and carried her off to New England. She was 
an orphan, poor girl, having lost both parents 
before she attained her fourteenth year, and 
since their death she had been residing with a 
married sister in Philadelphia. Her uncle was 
rich and childless, so Mary’s sister urged her to 
go with him, and, after a great deal of weeping, 
Mary consented. Dear me, how we did cry, 
and how many keepsakes I made for Mary, 
and she for me ! One of her gifts lies beside 
me now—a toilet-cushion, elaborately embroi¬ 
dered, and bearing the inscription ‘ ‘ Mary to 
Louisa” on one side, and on the reverse the 
old, old motto “Forget me not.” It was a 
cold, drizzling, gloomy November day, when 
Mary and I sobbed our farewells to each other, 
and with streaming eyes I watched her, as she 
entered the carriage that was to convey her to 
the boat. She put her pretty head out of the 
window, waved her hand to me, and then the 
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carriage rattled away, and I went up stairs 
and threw myself on the bed in an agony of 
weeping, and sobbed as if my very heart would 
break. 

I was a foolish girl, I know, but we had been 
friends so long, and I did love her so dearly ! 
As far back as I could remember, her dear face 
looked smilingly out of my joys, or sympathiz- 
ingly out of my sorrows ; she seemed a part of 
my very self—the better, dearer part. Accord¬ 
ing to promise, we corresponded regularly. 
Such long, precious letters as she wrote to me l 
Never did a fond girl prize her lover’s letters 
more than I prized my dear Mary’s. She missed 
me so much, she said, she wanted to see me 
so badly! Oh, how she did wish that I was 
with her, to share in her amusements and em¬ 
ployments, and increase her happiness! I must 
come and pay her a visit soon, she said, a good 
long visit. 

I was very anxious to go, and eagerly urged 
my parents to consent to my going, till at 
last they told me I might accompany Mary 
back, when she came to see her sister in the 
winter, as she expected to do. Wasn’t I de¬ 
lighted, and didn’t I skip about the house 
like a wild, glad creature as I was, after I got 
that promise ! What grand times we would 
have together, Mary and I! What merry 
sleigh-rides we would have with the New Eng¬ 
land beaux! what grand parties we would go 
to! and, better still, what nice confidential 
chats we would have together! How I enjoyed 
my visit in imagination ! but it was only in 
imagination, for I never went to New England, 
and I never saw Mary Grey again till last sum¬ 
mer, and then she was no more like the Mary 
Grey I had known and loved so long than day 
is like night. But I mustn’t anticipate. 

First of all, Mary’s uncle fell sick ; then her 
aunt got the rheumatism, and finally became 
paralyzed; and one thing after another occurred 
to prevent Mary from coming, till year after year 
passed away. I had formed new ties ; 1 had 
taken another name, and my heart was thrill¬ 
ing with a strange, delightful, yet solemn feel¬ 
ing. I was a mother; a little waxen form lay 
close to my bosom, soft blue eyes looked lov- 
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ingly up to mine ) tiny lips, like a cleft rosebud, 
tried to lisp the sweet name “mamma,” It 
was my own, my child, this precious little 
angel, this priceless gift from heaven! Oh, 
how fondly I loved it, and how I idolized my 
husband! but Mary Grey, my girlhood’s friend, 
was not forgotten. I wanted her to share in my 
joy; I wanted to say, “ Here is my husband, 
and your brother, Mary, sweet sisterI wanted 
to lay my baby in her arms, and say, “ He is 
mine, Mary ; love him for my sake.” 

But the poor girl was tied down in her New 
England home ; she had two aged invalids to 
nurse now, for her aunt and uncle were both 
afflicted and nearly helpless. How sorry I felt 
for her, and how gladly would I have shared 
with her the happier destiny that had fallen to 
my lot! I was again a mother; this time, a 
dark-eyed little girl lay in my arms, and again 
in my happiness I longed for Mary. She still 
wrote to me, and I to her, not so regularly as 
of old, for we had other duties claiming our 
attention now, but we wrote to each other 
often. Mary’s aunt was dead, and the physi¬ 
cians said her uncle would soon follow his wife 
to a better world. Poor Mary ! while her path 
lay ’mid sickness and death, with no fond arms 
to shield her or support her weary steps, no 
loving voice to cheer her drooping heart, my 
cup of happiness was filled almost to over¬ 
flowing. 

At last her uncle died, leaving her all his 
property, except five thousand dollars which 
he bequeathed to her sister. Mary Grey was 
an heiress now, worth thirty thousand dollars, 
and could go.where she pleased, so we looked 
for her every day to come to Philadelphia. A 
whole year, however, elapsed before she came, 
and my youngest darling was running all about. 
A pretty little, lively, dancing fairy she was and 
is, bless her dear little heart! and how proud 
I was of her, and how I wanted to show her to 
Mary ! 

I talked about Mary so much that at last 
Charlie got tired of hearing her name, and 
began to teaze me about her. “ Your friend is 
,an old maid, isn’t she, Luly?”he asked me, 
one day. 

“An old maid!” I repeated, indignantly. 
“No, indeed, sir, she is not an old maid.” 

“ Why, you told me she was four years older 
than you, and you ’re twenty-six, so she must 
be thirty,” he persisted ; “and I dare say she 
is a prim, starched-up old maid, with cork¬ 
screw ringlets, a sharp nose, and sharper tem¬ 
per.” And then Charlie, the good-for-nothing 
scamp, just sat and laughed at me. 


“Are you not ashamed of yourself, Charlie?’ 

I said, pretty crossly. “Mary is very pretty, 
and always looked younger than I; and you 
said only yesterday that I looked as young as 
I did the day you married me.” And I gave a 
rather complacent glance at the mirror, where 
my own face looked out at me with round rosy 
cheeks, smooth dark hair, and laughing eyes. 
It was not exactly a handsome face, but it was 
a pleasant-looking face, and certainly a youth¬ 
ful one. 

Charlie laughed at me, and said I was grow¬ 
ing vain, and I pulled his whiskers for an an¬ 
swer, and then went to thinking very busily 
about fixing up the house to entertain Mary, 
and what fine times we should have when she 
came. 

Now, Charlie and I were not rich, and we 
lived in a wee little cottage out in the country, 
just a few miles from the city, so Charlie could 
easily get in to attend to his business every 
morning, and out again in time for supper 
every evening. To be sure, we might have 
made a good deal more show, but we both 
liked comfort, and spent quite a sum of money 
on books and papers that might have been 
used in furnishing a more showy house. We 
had a good library, a pretty little carriage, and 
two handsome horses. I had always been more 
than content with our house, but, now that 
Mary was an heiress, I was afraid she might 
think we lived rather common. Our parlor 
was a large room, neatly papered, and the 
carpet was very handsome, I thought—it had 
a white ground, with bunches of crimson roses 
running all over it, and peeping out from clus¬ 
ters of green leaves. Charlie’s portrait hung 
in a recess on one side of the fireplace, and 
mine in a corresponding recess on the other 
side. We had pretty transparent shades to 
the windows, and over them embroidered white 
curtains that fell in long, graceful folds to the 
floor; I had embroidered the curtains in my 
leisure moments, and they were very pretty. 
The piano and table-covers were my work, too 
—crimson cloth, braided heavily. I had also 
knitted tidies for the rocking-chairs, and worked 
the covers for the piano-stool and two pretty 
ottomans. A sofa covered with crimson velvet 
stood between the windows, and just before it 
stood a round marble table, on which I had 
placed my prettiest books. I brought down 
some dainty little ornaments that I generally 
kept packed away to keep the children from 
breaking them, for they were as frail as they 
were costly, and I valued them highly, as they 
were mostly bridal gifts from dear friends. 
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Ruby and gold scent-bottles, riclily painted 
china ornaments, and a card-basket of silver, 
I arranged on the etag&re, and I brought out a 
worsted mat for the centre-table, which was a 
perfect miracle for beauty, the border being 
formed of the richest dowers, in close imitation 
of nature. I gathered my apron full of roses 
of every hue from our garden, and blled every 
vase about the house. I put dowers every¬ 
where I could dnd a place for them; Mary’s 
room was fragrant with them. I put snowy 
curtains to Mary’s bed and to the windows, 
and put a pure white counterpane on the bed, 
and I carried two little rocking-chairs from my 
own room to hers, thinking of the nice talks 
we would have together, seated in them. 

0 dear, the world is full of disappointments! 
I looked with no little satisfaction on my handi¬ 
work, after I got done ; then I went down stairs 
to plan a nice little dinner. We had chickens 
and eggs in plenty, and hams of our own cur- 
ing, plenty of ripe strawberries, and nice new 
beets and lettuce in the garden ; then I had 
any quantity of preserves in the preserve- 
closet. There was plenty to cook, but my ob¬ 
ject was to get up a nice little dinner that 
would not take too much time to prepare, for 
my sole help was a little girl not quite fifteen 
years old. I am fond of housework, and my 
little Nellie and I managed famously with our 
housekeeping; but then, you know, we never 
had to cook for an heiress before, and I had my 
fears about being able to do quite as well as I 
wished. However, no one can tell what won¬ 
ders they can accomplish till they make the 
trial. 

Charlie was to bring Mary out at twelve 
o’clock, and we were to have dinner about one 
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o’clock. At eleven, I sent Nellie up stairs to 
fix: herself up in her best clothes, and then I 
went to work to wash and dress the children. 
Little Charlie was in high glee, and danced 
about so I could hardly get his clothes on. I 
began to get nervous and impatient, for the 
morning was going fast; and I was compelled 
to give him a right smart slap before I could 
get him to stand still. Then he took to crying, 
which made matters worse, for I was afraid he 
would have a red nose and red eyes by the 
time that Mary came, so I had to quiet him 
with a cake. He looked very pretty, in his 
little white paddies and the little embroidered 
blue merino sack, showing his fat neck and 
round, dimpled arms. He is a fine-looking 
little fellow, and very much like his father. 

Florrie, too, looked very lovely, in her little 
white dress and coral armlets and necklace, 


her golden hair curling in little short ringlets 
all over her head, and her cheeks the color of a 
May rose. They were very pretty children, if 
they were mine, and I felt very certain that 
Mary would love them dearly. I had got din¬ 
ner almost ready when I heard the carriage 
drive up, and then I snatched up Florrie and 
ran eagerly to meet Mary—but was that Mar} ? 
that thin, tall, pale, sallow lady, that looked as 
if she had certainly “swallowed a poker,” to 
use a common and expressive phrase, so very 
straight and stiff did she appear ? 

It was Mary, beyond a doubt, for she kissed 
me quite warmly, and said that I had changed 
very little since she saw me last. I took her 
into the parlor, seated her in a large rocking- 
chair, took off her bonnet and scarf, and gave 
her a fan, wondering all the time if I was 
awake or dreaming. She was dressed very 
elegantly, but not becomingly. She wore a 
superb light silk dress, with very expensive 
collar and .undersleeves, and a profusion of 
costly jewelry, but she looked old and homely. 
She was very sallow and thin, and her hair 
looked a real, downright red. She still wore 
it in long ringlets, which made her face look 
longer and thinner than it really was, and her 
dress being a striped silk made her look almost 
a giantess. She had lost several of her front 
teeth, and, in short, looked like anything but 
the pretty, delicate-looking Mary Grey I had 
known and loved so long. 

“Is this your child, Louisa?” she asked, 
pointing to Florrie. 

I said “Yes,” and listened eagerly for the 
exclamations of admiration I had been so ac¬ 
customed to hear from strangers. Every one 
that had seen my child had spoken of her 
exceeding loveliness, but Mary only glanced at 
her carelessly, and said ; “ Are you not dread¬ 
fully plagued with your children, Louisa ? or 
are you fond of them?” 

“Passionately!” I cried, as I caught my 
darling up in my arms, and fondly kissed her 
rosy mouth. “ I never weary of my children. ” 

“It is very fortunate for you that you are 
fond of children,” she replied; “I do not like 
them. I know very little about them, never 
having lived much with them.” 

“ Perhaps you would like them better if you 
lived with them,” I replied; but my heart was 
sinking in my bosom. Not love children! How 
then could we ever get along together, when I 
almost idolized my little ones, and Charlie was 
almost as fond of them as I was ? I was afraid 
she would grow very weary of us, when she 
saw how foolish we were; and just then Char- 
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lie came in, and, taking Florrie from me, began 
to relate to Mary some of her little sayings and 
doings; then little Charlie came dancing in, 
and began to ride around the room on his 
father’s cane, making quite a noise. I tried 
my best to check him, but he was so full of 
glee that I could not make him keep quiet, so 
I left my husband and friend to entertain each 
other, and went out in the kitchen to see about 
dinner, taking little Charlie along with me. I 
sent Nellie off with him, to draw him in the 
garden in his little carriage, and then went to 
work. I soon had my dinner ready, and my 
table nicely set. I placed a vase of beautiful 
flowers in the centre of the table, and my din¬ 
ner made quite a respectable show. We had 
chickens fried with cream gravy, a dish of ham 
and eggs, and potatoes, beets, and lettuce from 
our garden. On the sideboard sat a large cut 
glass bowl heaped with luscious strawberries, 
and around were ranged golden custards, dishes 
of marmalade and preserves, baskets of cake, 
and cheese, etc. 

Our little Nellie was obliged to keep the 
children in order, so I had to wait on the table; 
however, it all passed off very well, and Mary 
seemed to enjoy her dinner very much. She 
looked a little out of place at our table, in her 
handsome silk dress, and formed quite a con¬ 
trast to me in a pink chintz dress and black 
silk apron, with no ornament but the little 
breastpin that fastened my collar, except a few 
rosebuds I had twined in my hair. After din¬ 
ner, I took her up to her room to renovate her 
toilet, if she wished to do so, and then went 
down to give the children their dinner. Mary 
soon came down, and said she would stay with 
me till I was ready to go in the parlor ; so I 
gave her a seat by the window, which was al¬ 
most overgrown with climbing roses and sweet- 
brier. She admired the place very much, and 
evidently tried to make herself agreeable. But 
I could not feel towards her as I had once felt; 
she did not seem like my Mary Grey. 

While I was putting some things in the pre¬ 
serve closet, little Florrie slipped down from 
her chair, and the first thing I knew she had 
both of her little sticky hands on Mary’s ele¬ 
gant dress. Poor little thing! she was not 
accustomed to seeing silk dresses. To be sure, 
I have a silk dress, but then I only wear it on 
great occasions. Mary uttered an exclamation 
of dismay, and I felt so badly I could have 
taken a good, hearty cry. However, we wiped 
it as well as we could, and Mary said she had 
something at home she thought would take 
out the grease, and if it didn’t she would put 


a new breadth in, as she fortunately had enough 
to do it. During the trouble, we had missed 
little Charlie, and when we went in the parlor 
I found him seated on the floor with one of my 
Bohemian glass scent-bottles, and one of my 
handsomest books. The cologne he had poured 
all over himself, and the book was pretty well 
saturated with it. When he saw me coming, 
he jumped up in dismay, and away went the 
scent-bottle, breaking into a dozen pieces. The 
child was so frightened I did not punish him, 
but I took him out to Nellie, and told her she 
must keep him till his father came home at 
night. 

Florrie soon fell asleep, and then I took my 
sewing and seated myself to have a chat, with 
Mary. I sympathized with her for having been 
compelled to lead such a dreary life for so many 
years ; but, to my great surprise, she told me 
that she had enjoyed herself very much. She 
said they very often had company in the eve¬ 
nings, and her uncle and aunt were such plea¬ 
sant old people it was a pleasure to her to wait 
on them. 61 Besides,” she said, “I am well 
repaid for all my trouble ; I am rich, my own 
mistress, and just about the right age to marry, 
if I should find any one to suit me.” 

I could not help wondering where she would 
meet with any man to fancy her, faded as she 
was, and so prim and old maidish. She talked 
principally about her money, and what she 
intended doing with it. She was going to buy 
a large house in a fashionable part of the city, 
have it handsomely furnished, and live in con¬ 
siderable style; her sister and brother-in-law, 
with their two daughters, were to live with her 
and bear part of the expenses. Her nieces 
were grown up, and ready to come out, and sho 
thought they would all have a great deal of 
enjoyment. She intended to have as much 
happiness as her money could get for her. 

I thought to myself that her pretty, blooming 
nieces would make her look still older ; but, of 
course, I didn’t say so. I asked her if she 
played on the piano now, and if she would 
play a few tunes for me. She took her seat on 
the piano-stool and played for some time, and 
very well; but she sang horribly, and unfor¬ 
tunately she thought she sang well. In the * 
evening, Charles brought us out some new 
games he had purchased in the city, and we 
amused ourselves with them until bedtime. 

Mary remained with us three weeks, and 
during that time I exerted myself to the ut¬ 
most to entertain her, and Charles did wonders. 
He made purchases for her in the city, carried 
notes to and from her sister, brought out bun- 
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dies for her, drove her all around the country 
in the carriage, rode on horseback with her, 
played backgammon, checkers, and various 
other games with her, and, in short, made 
himself her obedient slave. I waited on her 
constantly, cooked up little dainties for her, 
sewed for her at her polite request, embroidered 
a pair of undersleeves and a collar for her, and 
tired myself out waiting on her. 

, She never did the most trifling bit of work 
while she staid, and she required so much at¬ 
tention I must say that I was glad to see her 
go. She thanked us very politely for our hos¬ 
pitality when she left us, and even condescended 
to kiss the children, and told them she would 
send them something very pretty when she got 
home. In the evening, Charlie brought out a 
note and a bundle from her. The note ran 
thus:— 

“ Dear Louisa : Please gratify me by accept¬ 
ing the accompanying presents as a slight return 
for your hospitality. I could not rest easy till 
I had endeavored in some slight measure to 
repay you for your kind attention to me. I 
have been very busy, to-day, selecting carpets 
and curtains for my new home. They cost an 
immense sum of money, but they are superb. 
You must come and spend a day or two with 
me when I get fixed. Excuse brevity, for I am 
very weary. Yours, M. G.” 

I opened the bundle eagerly, with the ex¬ 
pectation of seeing something very handsome. 
The first object that met my disappointed gaze 
was a cotton velvet smoking-cap, for Charlie; 
then came a set of common embroidered mus¬ 
lins for me, and a cheap ink-stand, gaudily 
painted ; some low-priced toys for the children 
completed the list of presents, and the whole 
bundle might have cost about a dollar. I looked 
at them in such dismay that Charlie laughed 
at me till I thought he would never stop, and 
I did not know whether to laugh or cry. I felt 
so sad about Mary having altered so it seemed 
as though my Mary Grey had ceased to exist 
altogether. This prim, stiff, old-looking Mary 
Grey was not the sweet, gentle Mary Grey of 

my school-days, not the dear friend from whom 
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I had parted with so many tears, years ago. 
This Mary Grey might be a good enough sort 
of a person, but she was nothing to me. 

When Charlie found out that I was crying, 
he came to me and petted me into a good hu¬ 
mor, then he put the smoking-cap on the dog 
and made him stand up in the corner, which 


set Nellie and the children to laughing so 
heartily that I could not help joining them. I 
gave Nellie the collar and undersleeves that 
Mary had sent, and gave the toys to the chil¬ 
dren, but the ink-stand is in my bureau drawer, 
and the cap hangs in the closet in our bed¬ 
room. We keep them there to remind us of 
the vanity of human expectations. u Sic tran¬ 
sit gloria mundi, ” they speak in a language 
audible enough to Charlie’s ears and mine. 

Mary is living in an elegantly furnished 
house, and keeps up a continual round of 
gayety, and I have lately heard from good au¬ 
thority that she will shortly be married to a 
rich widower, the father of four small children. 
I should like very much to know how Mary will 
manage to get along with so many children. I 
cannot but hope that this marriage will change 
her for the better in some respects, and that 
she maybe a happy wife, for, after all, notwith¬ 
standing her stiffness and formality, there is a 
great deal to respect in my old friend Mary 
Grey. 

- 4 - 

TO A. E. M. 

BY WILLIE MYRTLE DE HA VEX. 

It is a lovely eve—tlie west 
Without a cloud is ting’d with gold 

And purple from the sunset’s'breast— 

Most beauteous to behold ! 

Soft stars float up the crystal air, 

Or shine like blossoms on the sea, 

And there is beauty everywhere— 

For I am thinking, love, of thee. 

The twilight shades are falling round, 

And deepening all the blue above ; 

And soft and low is every sound 
As the sweet cooing of a dove. 

The gentle tones of earth and air 
Blend with the music-breathing sea; 

And there is beauty everywhere— 

For I am thinking, love, of thee. 

In silent pride the full round moon 
Is rising o’er yon dark gray grove; 

Her smiling rays our walks illume, 

(Like maiden’s blessed love !) 

Beam o’er the streamlet’s margin fair, 

Or tint the frost-gems of each tree, 

And there is beauty everywhere— 

For I am thinking, love, of thee. 

The sibylline birds of the silent wood 
Bream that the Spring is smiling now, 

That sweet May’s ardent breath hath wooed 
The green leaves from each forest bough ; 

That blossoms scent the air—and streams 
Go gushing in glad melody ; 

And thus to me all nature seems— 

For I am dreaming, love, of thee. 
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No. XIX. —A YISIT FROM OLD FRIENDS. 

BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


44 Who on airth is cornin’ up the lane? Do 
run to the winder, Paul, and see ef you can 
find out, while I slip on my best cap. Lizzie, 
where is it ?” 

44 Which one do you mean, Aunt Tabitha?” 

“ Why, the one you trimmed with laylock- 
colored ribbin, last week. That’s the one. 
Now, help me about puttin’ it on. Massy on 
me, if I ain’t all of a flutter, for ’tis plain to 
see that it must be somebody that’s purty 
grand, to ride in a coach with sicli a power of 
goold-leaf put on crinkle-crankle all round the 
edges. And then there’s the two black horses, 
that look as much alike as two peas, and shine 
and glisten equal to Major Creasy’s best calf¬ 
skin butes, that he wears grand muster days, 
arter he has made his boy Zeke mb and polish 
’em with Day & Martin’s blackin’.” 

“Why, aunt, that’s one of the railroad 
coaches,” said Paul. 

“ Du tell! Well, I do declare, ef it don’t 
look smart enough for the President that the 
free and enlightened citizens have placed at 
the helum of this great country, as young 
Squire Hitchens said in his Fourth of July 
oration. I ’ve seen the time when I shouldn’t 
thought it a hardship to walk the matter of 
half a dozen mile to get sight of sich a grand- 
lookin’ coach as that. The land, how this cap 
bothers me ! I’ve got it all a one side. Lizzie, 
do put it straight for me once more, and I ’ll 
try to keep it so. There, Paul, the coach has 
stopped, and the folks in it are gettin’ out. Ef 
you ’ll jest go and wait on ’em in, I shall be 
one of the most tliankfulest critters that ever 
breathed the breath of life.” 

44 I ’ll do it with the greatest pleasure, aunt; 
so all you’ve got to do is to get your cap 
straight.” 

“ Stop, Paul, and I ’ll go with you. Whether 
my cap’s straight or crooked is all one to me, 
for ef that ain’t brother Dawkins and his wife, 
that moved up into the Ohio country eight or 
ten year ago, I ’ll never guess ag’in. 

“You are right, aunt,” said Lizzie. “I re¬ 
member how they looked, for all I was such a 
little girl when they moved away.” 

“Why, Darcus Dawkins, how du you du? 
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I was thinkin’, no longer ago than yesterday, 
that ’twas more ’n like as not I should never 
set eyes on you ag’in as long as I lived, nor 
brother Jacob nytlier. Well, you both look as 
nateral as life—haven’t altered a single artom, 
as I can see. Come, Jacob, take off your woosted 
comforter; it’s a beauty. Did Darcus knit it 
for ye ?” 

“Yes. I told her there was no need of my 
havin’ one—thought ’twas no use for me to 
bundle up in that way ; but she wouldn’t hear 
a word to me, and so, arter she’d knit it, I 
thought ’twas as well to wear it.” 

44 Sartain it was ; and now take off yer great 
coat, while I help Darcus off with her hood 
and cloak, and the rest of her things. Paul, 
give the fire a stir, and throw on a few mo 3 e 
sticks of that dry maple, for I should think 

S'- 

yer uncle and aunt would be chilled through, 
ridin’ this cold day. Come, Darcus, and set 
in this ’ere rockin’-clieer, and, Paul, hand yer 
uncle the mate to it. Now, Darcus, the fust 
thing you do must be to tell Lizzie and me how 
yer darter Nabby is.” 

44 Oh, she’s the same old sixpence, as the 
sayin’ is, that she al’ays was.” 

44 Smart to work as ever, I s’pose.” 

44 1 guess you’d think so, ef you could see 
the work she turns off in a day. She could 
al’ays do as much as any two hired gals I could 
get, when she lived at home ; and now she’s 
got a family of her own, she don’t let any grass 
grow under her feet, I can tell ye.” 

44 Du tell ef Nabby is married ?” 

44 Yes, indeed. Didn’t you never hear of it ?” 

4 4 No, never heard a single lisp about it* How 
long is it sence she was married ?” 

44 Well, the knot was tied Thanksgivin’ Day, 
but whether ’tis five or six year ago I can’t for 
the life of me remember. Which is it, Jacob?” 

44 Well, I should say ’twas five year and six 
months sence.” 

44 What do you know by ?” 

44 The age of my best pair of team horses, to 
be Stire.” 

44 La, yes, I might ’ave thought.” 

44 Whom did my cousin marry?” inquired 
Lizzie. 
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“ His name is Smalley. You remember old 
Deacon Smalley, Tabitha, that used to live 
next neighbor to Daniel Pilsbury, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, I guess I do. He was a purty good 
kind of a man, and well to do in the world.” 

“ Well, Nabby’s husband is Deacon Smalley’s 
oldest son.” 

“ Du tell!” 

“ ’Tis sartain so, and his name is David. 
The Deacon had three more boys, you know— 
John, Sam, and Job—and they ’ve turned out 
well, all but Job, and he’s a well-meanin’ soul 
as ever wore shoe-leather, but lie’s tumble 
shiftless.” 

“And David—has he got together a purty 
good interest ?” 

“ I guess he has. There ain’t many richer 
men in Ohio than David Smalley is.” 

‘•And what kind of a weddin’ had you ?” 

“ Fust rate. Everybody fur and near was in¬ 
vited, and they wa’n’t very back’ard in acceptin’ 
the invertation. They all stayed to supper, and 
ef there’d ben twice as many, there wouldn’t 
’ave been any lack in the where-with-all to treat 
’em with. You know what a good pervider 
Jacob al’ays was, and he’s jest as free-hearted 
now as he used to be. There were turkeys and 
chickens roast and b’iled, pies, puddin’s, and 
tarts, and all kinds of persarves, to say nothin’ 
of the great loaves of riz bread, the soda-bis¬ 
cuit, and sweet cake of all kind, from the best 
of pound-cake down to merlasses gingerbread ; 
and then, to crown the whole, there were two 
great loaves of weddin’-cake. Sary Bright 
called it bridle-cake, but what it had to do 
with bridles is more ’n I can tell, but I wouldn’t 
show my ignorance by askin’. As I was say- 
in’, there was two great loaves of weddin’-cake, 
jest as good and rich as they could be made, 
and all frosted over, so that they looked as 
white as snow-drifts ; and then, peerched right 
on top of each of ’em, was two birds ; I thought 
then, and I think so still, that they looked like 
hawks, but Sary Bright said they were meant 
for doves.” 

“Well, I should liked to have ben there, 
that’s sartain. What was Nabby dressed in— 
white satting ?” 

“No. That’s what she thought of havin’ 
at first, but the mantlemaker said there was a 
kind of French stuff called tarlantane, that was 
a great deal more fash’nable and stylish than 
white satting, so she concluded to have liers 
made of it.” 

“ And how was David dressed ?” 

1 i All in superfine broadcloth, from top to toe. 
There wasn’t an inch of hum’spun in his whole 


suit, not even the linin’ of his waistcoat; and 
in that I thought he was a leetle mite extraver- 
gant, for I had a piece of bleached linning in 
the house—every thread of it was spun and 
wove by my own hands—that would ’ave done 
to line his waistcoat and coat-sleeves too.” 

“They’re talkin’ about Nabby’s husband,” 
said Mr. Dawkins to Paul, who caught a few 
words of what they were saying, “which makes 
me think of Deacon Smalley, his father, and a 
leetle somethin’ that happened when I was a 
youngster about your age.” 

“What was it ?” said Paul. “ I should like 
to know.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll let your Aunt Tabitha 
tell you. She was there, as I very well remem¬ 
ber, and can recollect the partic’lars enough 
sight better’n I can.” 

‘ ‘ What’s that that you think I can remember 
so much better ’n you ?” asked Aunt Tabitha. 

“ I mean that little affair that happened over 
twenty year ago, the day the scliulemaster de¬ 
livered an address on edication.” 

“ An address on edication, did you say ?” 

“Yes, don’t you remember ?” 

“ What was the schule-master’s name ?” 

“ Jeemes Crane. His father sent him to col¬ 
lege, and he’d jest graderated, so the committee 
hired him to keep our schule.” 

“I remember Jeemes,” said Mrs. Dawkins. 

‘ ‘ When he fust came out of college, he thought 
he was the biggest man in the place, but, arter 
a while, he found out his mistake.” 

“ So do I remember him,” said Aunt Tabitha. 
“ Jacob means the time when Deacon Smalley’s 
dog figured so largely, I s’pose.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dawkins, “that’s the 
very time. The address was delivered in the 
new meetin’-’us.” 

“I remember all about it, now,” said Aunt 
Tabitha. “Well, to begin at the beginning, 
I may as well mention that, so far back as that, 
the parish was kind of poor, and, arter gettin’ 
the clapboards, and shingles, and nails, and 
glass, there wasn’t anything left to get the 
wherewithal to put the pews into the meetin’- 
’us, nor to build the singer-seats with, so the 
congregation was obleeged to put up with seats 
made of a few boards propped up on blocks of 
wood, the fust year. We thought we did 
purty well to get a pulpit fixed out in decent 
style ; we had to look out desput sharp, and fir 
round as brisk as bumble-bees to do it, women¬ 
folks and all. I can remember as well as ef 
’twas no longer ago than yesterday, that Patty 
Pilsbury and I went to Sam Wallinford’s store, 
over to Oak Village—Sam’s was all the store 
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there was within a dozen mile of here then— 
and bartered away two whole churnin’s of 
blitter, seven dozen of eggs, ten quarts of 
blueberries, and a bushel of wheat for enough 
green maroon to make a curting for the pulpit 
winder and the cushion to lay the Bible and 
psalm-book on. 

“Well, Deacon Smalley and his wife, gin’- 
rally speakin’, used to go to meetin’ in their 
shay, for they lived so fur off that they couldn’t 
go home at noon if they walked. Now it so 
happened that one of their neighbors wanted 
to go a journey, and, as he didn’t own any 
shay, and wanted his darter to go with him, 
he went and asked the Deacon to lend him his. 
He forgot all about its bein’ the day that 
Jeemes was to deliver his address, and I don’t 
s’pose but what he would have lent it ef he 
hadn’t, for the Deacon, and his wife, too, were 
tumble obleegin’ sort of folks. Mr. Palmer, 
the man that borrered the shay, hadn’t got out 
of sight when they remembered that they 
should want it that day. 

“ ‘Never mind,’ said Miss Smalley, ‘we can 
go afoot; that is, ef you think you can help 
carry the baby.’ 

“ ‘ I guess, ef I try, I can not only help, but 
carry him all the way.’ 

“David was the only child they had then, 
and, as he was only about a year and a half 
old, Miss Smalley thought ’twas best to carry 
something for him to eat, so as to keep him 
quiet. As he lived mostly on milk, she put 
some in a tin dipper, ’cause she didn’t like to 
carry an airtlien thing, for fear ’twould get 
broke, and crockeryware didn’t grow on every 
bush, them days. When she got to the meet¬ 
in’-’us, she took a seat all by herself, close up 
to the pulpit, seein’ she had a child to take 
keer on, and, throwin’ a cloth over the dipper 
of milk, she sot it under the seat. 

“Now the deacon had a little yaller dog— 
the dog’s name was Watch—that al’ays follered 
him everywhere he went, on’y to meetin’. He 
didn’t allow him to go there, and the dog knew 
it; but he was as cunnin’ as a fox, and con¬ 
trived to foller at such a distance as not to 
be found out, sometimes. Psalm-books and 
hymn-books were rather sca’ce articles in them 
days, and, besides the minister and deacon, I 
don’t believe there was a single pairson in the 
meetin’-’us that owned one, except Patty Pils- 
bury and me ; so, in the sea’city of books, arter 
the minister had read the hymn, the deacon 
al’ays had to line it for ’em to sing. 

“ As ill luck would have it, the man Deacon 
Smalley lent his shay to was the one that al’ays 


pitched the tune. ’Twas thought best to begin 
by singin’, the same as the sarvices were begun 
Sabba’day, or ’twouldn’t ’ave been any matter. 
Well, arter the hymn was read, the Deacon 
give out the two fust lines. I don’t remember 
what the fust line was, but part of the second 
was, ‘ And dig for golden ores.’ Jeemes Crane 
picked the hymn out, ’cause, as he said, that 
diggin’ for golden ores might, in a figurey sense, 
be s’posed to be the same as diggin’ for science 
and all the highest kinds of lamin’, and, as the 
address was to be on edication, ’twould be kind 
of ’propriate. 

“ You know, Jacob, and so does Darcus, that 
Deacon Smalley wasn’t the best reader in the 
world, and, as to that, it wasn’t to be wondered 
at, for he never had any great chance to get 
lamin’ of any kind. So, ginerally, he used to 
find out beforehand what hymns were goin’ to 
be sung, so that he might have a chance to 
look ’em over; but that day he didn’t find out 
in season. I could see in a minute that he was 
kind of puzzled, for he kept turnin’ his book 
so as to have the light strike fair on the page, 
and drawin’ his fingers over his forehead, as if 
some idee was buried there, and he was tryin’ 
to rake it out. Arter a while, he fetched a long 
breath, as ef his mind was relieved, and then 
lie cleared his throat and begun. I wish I 
could remember the fust line, but I find I can’t, 
so there ’s no use in tryin’. At any rate, in¬ 
stead of readin’, ‘And dig for golden ores,’ he 
read, ‘And dig with golden hoes.’ 

“ Them that didn’t have any books thought 
’twas all right, I s’pose, but Patty Pilsbury, 
who sot next to me, give my elbow a jog, and 
says she, jest loud enough for me to hear : ‘ I 
guess Deacon Smalley’s mind is runnin’ on 
farmin’ instead of edication, this mornin’ par- 
tic’lar diggin’ pertaters.’ 

“ I had hard work to keep my countenance 
while the Deacon was waitin’ for somebody to 
set the tune, but nobody sounded a note. 

“ ‘ Isn’t there some pairson present,’ says he, 
at last, ‘ that ’ll pick out a sootable tune for 
the occasion, and pitch it ?’ Not a single soul 
stirred or moved. You might ’ave s’posed that 
everybody had turned into so many stone 
statutes. * ‘ Come, Miss Pilsbury,’ said the Dea¬ 
con, speakin’ to Patty, ‘ can’t you strike some¬ 
thin’ ? You know every tune in the singin’- 
book, besides a good many ranthems, and the 
others will soon j’ine you, ef you on’y make a 
beginnin’.’ 

“I don’t know whether Patty would ’ave 
mustered courage enough to accept his inverta- 
tion or not, for, jest as he’d done speakin’, 
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there was one of the queerest noises, and, at 
the same time, kind of doleful like, that ever 
assailed my ears, as Jeemes Crane said, when 
he was speakin’ about it arterwards. My fust 
thought was that somebody had ondertaken to 
strike a tune, and gettin’ kind of frightened 
like, had broke out into that tumble, doleful, 
distressed, and dismal noise, that sounded some¬ 
where between a howl and a whine. Old Miss 
Keeser, who was naterally narvous, was so 
skairt that she jumped right up off of her seat, 
threw her arms up, and screamed right out. 

44 But we soon found out what it was, for 
the Beacon’s little yaller dog made his appear¬ 
ance, with his head squeezed so hard into the 
dipper of milk Miss Smalley had put under the 
seat that he couldn’t, for the life of him, get it 
out ag’in, and so he went the whole length of 
the aisle, makin’ that onairthly noise, and 
thumpin’ the dipper on the floor every step he 
took. 

44 You know that Mr. Smalley was rayther 
young for a deacon, and so he thought that it 
behooved him to kinder stand on his dignity ; 
so, instead of goin’ and liberatin’ the dog, as I 
knew he wanted to, he stood as stiff as a stake, 
put on a dreadful long face, and looked as grave 
and as stairn as if he was a judge. At last, he 
couldn’t bear it any longer, and says he: 
4 Won’t some of the youngsters present pull the 
dipper off of that dog’s head, so that we can go 
forrard with the sarvices of the day V 

44 With that, four or five boys that sot near 
the door sprung up, and one of ’em took Watch 
and carried him out of the meetin’-’us, and the 
rest follered arter. They made out to set the 
poor dog at liberty somehow, I never knowed 
exactly how. At any rate, ever arterwards he 
took a great dislike to anything made of tin, 
particularly a tin dipper. Miss Smalley told 
roe that she could never arter that make him 
eat or drink out of any kind of a tin vessel, 
and that he was as afeard of pewter or of any¬ 
thing shinin’ as he was of tin.” 

44 Bid you have to give up singing?” inquired 
Lizzie. 

44 No, indeed! Arter we’d got our faces 
straight and our narves kind of stilled down, 
Patty and I talked the matter over between 
ourselves, and concluded that ef there wasn’t 
a pairson in the meetin’-’us that could pitch a 
psalm-tune, we were, take us by small and 
large, a set of poor critters ; so we beckoned 
to Ruth Burbank—she had the best voice for 
counter that I ever lieerd. As I was sayin’, 
we beckoned to Ruth, so she come over to where 
We sot, and we told her if she would sing the 
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counter to old Stratfield, Patty would sing the 
air, and I would sing the treble. 

4 4 4 Well, I will,’ says she. 

4 4 Upon this, we all three riz, and begun to 
sing right off afore our courage had time to 
cool, and from that day to this I ’ve never hearn 
any music that sounded so well to me as that 
did. Patty’s voice was as clear as a bell, and 
as for Ruth’s, as it floated up among the oak 
rafters of the meetin’-’us, I never heard a sky¬ 
lark’s, when it flew up from its nest, jest in 
time to catch the fust streak of mornin’ sun¬ 
shine on its wings, that was half equal to it. 
It brought two-thirds of the people to their 
feet afore they knew it, as they arterwards 
said. We kept on till we sung the four fust 
lines, so as to give the Beacon time to gather 
up his scattered idees, and then he went on 
and lined it reg’larly, so that whoever had a 
mind to could j’ine ; and I don’t think there 
was a single pairson, man, woman, or child, 
that had any pretensions to a voice for singin’, 
but what struck right in. Somehow, they 
couldn’t seem to help it. As for the Beacon, 
the haze seemed to be cleared away from his 
mind, and he read the hymn equal to any 
minister. Singin’ that hymn seemed to take 
the nonsense all out of us young folks, and for 
that day we thought no more about diggin’ 
potatoes with goold hoes, nor of the dog with 
his head in the dipper.” 

44 And what kind of an address on education 
did Mr. Crane give you ?” inquired Paul. 

44 Oh, ’twas passable,” replied Aunt Tabitha. 

44 One thing is sartain,” said Mr. Bawkins, 
44 it didn’t lack for long, higliflown words. I 
remember I went to see Barcus that evenin’, 
and so we tried to pick out some of ’em in the 
dictionary, but, arter all, we wa’n’t much the 
wiser for’t.” 

44 ’Twould all done well enough,” said Mrs. 
Bawkins, 44 ef the highflown words had seemed 
to come in naterally and in the right place, but 
they didn’t. Towards the windin’ up, I re¬ 
member, there was one sentence in a partic’lar 
manner that made me think of a great starin’ 
red patch on the back of a black coat.” 

44 Paul, do look at your watch,” said Aunt 
Tabitha, 44 and see what time of day ’tis.” 

44 Almost four,” was his answer. 

44 Well, I declare, how fast time does run! 
Why, Barcus, what a workin’ body you are ! 
You’ve kept your fingers flyin’ at yer knittin’- 
work, while I’ve done nothin’ but talk. Well, 
you, and Jacob, and Paul must do the talkin’ 
now, and Lizzie and I ’ll go and see about get¬ 
tin’ tea.” 




DRAPERIES, CURTAINS, AND BLINDS. 


(Concluded from page 328.) 


Piped valances admit of so many variations 
that a different style might be adopted in every 
room in a house without exhausting the num¬ 
ber ; and by a careful study of the instructions 
given in the April number, the task of shaping 
and fitting may be overcome without much 
difficulty. The upper edge may be made to 
fall with a festoon curve from the centre 
towards each end, or the lower edge may 
form a deep curve, the outer curve descend¬ 
ing in some patterns half way to the floor. 
Fig. 1 is an example. 


Fig. 1. 



Fig. 3 is a very simple yet extremely graceful 
form of drapery, well adapted to give a light 
and cheerful air to an apartment. The pole 
may be half-round only, having a flat on the 
inside, and is to be fitted to the lath in the 
same way as a cornice. A plain strip of ma¬ 
terial similar to the drapery, but of a contrast- 


Fig. 3. 



ing color, should in some cases be tacked to 
the lath, so as to conceal the wood-work of the 
window where the festoon droops from the 
pole. 

Fig. 4 is more quiet in character, and yet 
with sufficient lightness and elegance to make 


Fig. 2 is another form, very suitable for a 
parlor or drawing-room. The richness of the 
effect is materially increased by a fringe, which 


Fig. 2. 



may be attached to almost every kind of piped 
valance with the certainty of improvement. 
Some people have them put up at first plain, 
and add the fringe a year or two afterwards, 
which freshens up the appearance for a year or 
two longer. Piped valances may be used for 
bed hangings, due attention being paid to the 
dividing of the spaces, so that a pipe may hang 
exactly at the corners. If the pipes will not 
retain their open trumpet-mouth form, a copper 
wire passed into the hem will retain it in any 
curve to which it may be bent. Chintz, being 
a stiff material, is well adapted for piped val¬ 
ances. 


Fig. 4. 



it acceptable. It is very suitable for a dining¬ 
room or library. The swag , as the festoon is 
usually called, is made to appear as though 
drawn up in the centre by a double rope, while 
the outer ends are brought behind the tails and 
fastened to them ; the latter cannot then be 
drawn from their place when the curtains are 
pulled back. The effect may be heightened by 
a pair of tassels hanging from the rope in the 
centre, which will be found to look well from 
the outside of the house as well as from the 
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room. The perpendicular stripes of the piece 
tacked to the edges of the lath to fill up the 
opening present a pleasing contrast to the hori¬ 
zontal lines of the cornice and the curves of the 
drapery. The piece of which the tail is formed 
should be three times the width of what it ap¬ 
pears when finished. 

Fig. 5. 


Figs. 5 and 6 represent different styles, good 
in themselves and suggestive of numerous mo¬ 
difications. 

Fig. 7 is a design in which the drapery ap¬ 
pears to be supported by a rope instead of a 
cornice, which has a novel and pleasing effect. 
The rope is stretched upon 
three blocks of wood fitted to 
the lath on the upper side, at 
such a height as to keep the 
lath itself concealed by the 
drapery. The central pipe is 
made separate, of two breadths 
of the material, and of such a 
length as to form the head 
gathered up in folds as repre¬ 
sented. 

In all the foregoing draw- 
tings of valances and draperies, 
the curtains are omitted, to avoid confusion and 
overcrowding. It should, however, be under¬ 
stood that curtains may be used with any one 
of the designs, the lath and rods being fitted as 
already described. The making of the curtains 
is a simple task and needs no explanation ; the 
chief consideration is to put in breadths enough 
and cut them long enough. They are gathered 
to a tape at the top, and to this tape the rings 
or hooks are to be strongly sewn. 

Much of the graceful appearance of curtains 
depends on the way in which they are looped 
up during the day. One method is by a long 
loop of silk or worsted cord, with or without a 


A drapery of the same form as Fig. 2 may be 
made with a double cord in place of the pipes, 
each cord being made to appear as though 
looped over the cornice with a bow, and sup¬ 
porting the drapery. When finished at each 
end with a pair of long full tails of pipes ox 
folds it has a very graceful appearance. 

Fig. 6. 




Fig. 7. 



tassel, suspended from a hook three or four 
feet above the floor, which is the usual height. 
Bands of bronze or brass, too, are much used, 
fixed either upright or horizontally, as may be 
tasteful or convenient. The upright bands are 
generally found most suitable for small rooms. 
Curtain pins—that is, handsome rosettes oi 
wood or metal—are also used for the same 
purpose ; hut, at the present time, they are 
not so well liked as the bands or loops. When 
the curtains are looped np in the morning, 
some pains should be taken to make the folds 
fall gracefully ; some people take no pains in 
this particular. The curtains may be sus- 
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pended over the band or loop, either towards 
the window or away from it; or it may hang 
straight up and down. Indeed, there are al¬ 
most as many ways of arranging the curtains 
as of folding napkins for the dinner-table, and 
they may all be found out by a little ingenuity. 

Blinds come next to be noted as an important 
article of window fittings. There are several 
kinds for indoor and outdoor use. First may 
be mentioned the dwarf blinds, that is, those 
placed at the lower part of the window as a 
screen from the gaze of passers-by on the out¬ 
side. These are of muslin or net, hung to a 
tape, or frilled up on two rods, which retain 
them in a fixed position, and sometimes a brass 
band is shown running across the top. An¬ 
other kind is the dwarf Venetian, with narrow 
upright laths or splats, which turn from side to 
side at pleasure ; but, unless very carefully 
used, they are liable to get out of order. 
Blinds of wire gauze stretched in a frame are 
the best that can be used ; they last a long 
time, and are free from the objections peculiar 
to the Venetian and the muslin. But any at¬ 
tempt to disfigure them by absurd ornament 
should be rigidly avoided. A plain band of one 
or two colors, running round, about an inch or 
two from the edge, is, in general, the most 
suitable decoration for wire blinds. Besides 
the wire gauze made in England, there is a kind 
imported from China which has a very fanciful 
appearance, with its grotesque paintings, and 
which suits well with the style of certain old- 
fasliioned rooms. 

The roller blinds, which draw down to cover 
the whole of the window, are, as before men¬ 
tioned, commonly made of a superior kind of 
white holland, known as Silesia. In cutting 
them out, pains should be taken to have the 
top and bottom perfectly square, and the edges 
perfectly straight; and the needlework required 
upon them should be so neatly done as to leave 
the material free from crease or wrinkle ; indeed, 
the blind should present the appearance of not 
having been touched at all with fingers. The 
side hems should be lightly herring-boned, this 
being the only method which leaves the sides 
sufficiently free to run up and down without a 
bias. Pains should be taken to keep blinds 
clean as long as possible, because they never 
look or run so well as before after being washed. 
A very good way to preserve them, is the 
practice to make the tuck which receives the 
lath at the bottom sufficiently large to receive 
the roller, so that every time the blind is washed 
it may be changed end for end when it is put 
up again, and thus be made to last much longer 


than by keeping the same end always down¬ 
wards. 

Besides holland, there are various kinds of 
ginghams, and fancy patterns, and transparen¬ 
cies which are used for roller blinds, any one 
of which may be chosen according to taste or 
other circumstances. There are also various 
contrivances, by spring rollers and otherwise, 
to make blinds run up and down as well as the 
usual line and rack-pulley. 

In rooms much exposed to the scorching sun 
of summer, Venetian blinds are frequently used 
either inside or outside. The laths of these 
blinds hang across the window, and as they can 
be set to any angle, they keep out the light and 
glare, but give free admission to the air, a matter 
of much consequence in hot weather. Outside 
Venetian blinds, which are altogether of a 
stronger make, instead of being made to rise 
and fall, are mostly contrived to open or close 
as shutters, and with the laths fixed at the 
proper angle for intercepting the superabund¬ 
ance of light. It is, however, possible to have 
the laths made movable, but at a greatly in¬ 
creased expense. Shutter blinds require to be 
very strongly fixed, as they are powerfully acted 
on by the wind. 

Of late years, outside blinds of stout striped 
canvas have come greatly into use, and are 
much liked on account of the convenient ar¬ 
rangement and pleasing appearance. Where 
there is a balcony or a rail fixed two or three 
feet in front of the window, they can be fitted 
up as outside roller blinds at but little cost and 
trouble. The blinds being drawn down, the 
lower end is tied to the rail, so that it presents 
the appearance of a long, sloping veranda, 
which excludes heat and light without hiding 
the view from those in the room. 

The windows, however, which have a balcony 
or rail in front are comparatively few. For the 
others, a different mode of fitting the blinds has 
been applied; this is shown in Fig. 8. The t 

Fig. 8. 



deep comice at the top forms a case, into which 
the blind is drawn when raised, and thereby 
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protected from rain and other casualties of 
weather. The mode of construction of this 
Jdnd of blind is shown by the next two figures. 
In Fig. 10, the straight line a represents an iron 

Tig. 9. 



rod fitted inside the wooden frame, or case, of 
the blind, which of course is made to fit the 
window. Three feet six inches, as a general 
rule, will he a sufficient length for this rod, 
and it must he fixed about half an inch from 
the wood, to allow the swivel to work freely up 
and down upon it. This swivel is attached to 
the rod b , which forms, so to speak, the mouth 
of the blind, as shown in Fig. 8 ; it is to be 
twenty-eight inches long from back to front. 
Fig. 9 shows the lath and the arrangement of 
pulleys for raising or lowering the blind ; it is 
similar to that described for the festoon cur¬ 
tain (Fig. 3, April number). The line c is 
carried to the pulley on the extreme left; d 
goes to the centre pulley, while the line e de¬ 
scends over its own pulley on the right. These 
three lines, being tied together a short distance 
below the lath, form a single rope. The lines 
led through the pulleys extend to the lower 
edge of the blind, being carried down the in¬ 
side by small rings ; and when they are pulled, 
the rod b rises to a perpendicular, and is lifted 
up with its canvas hood into the case at the 
top of the window. Hooks are usually fixed 
at the side of the window to secure the lines 
upon, so that the blind maybe easily managed 
by any one standing in the room. There are 
many practical inconveniences attending the 
use of these hooks, one of which is, that the 
blind cannot always he held at any required 
height. A remedy has been found for this 
difficulty in a patent self-retaining support for 
Venetian blinds, which is a small instrument 
not larger than an ordinary snuff-box. It may 
be fitted to any blind, screwed either to the top 
lath or to the wood-work of the window, and, 
if preferred, it may be placed in the centre, in¬ 
stead of at the side. The instrument contains 
a pair of jaws, held by a spring, which open 

43 * 


when the line is pulled downwards, but close 
upon it and hold it fast the instant that it is 
slackened. The greater the weight of the blind, 
the more tightly do the jaws keep their hold. 
They can, however, be opened by a pull on the 
short line attached to them, and thus there is 
the most perfect command over the blind, which 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure, and with 
the certainty that it will remain at any elevation 
without any trouble of fastening. 

The slope given to the bottom of the blind 
by the rod b may be less or more, according to 
circumstances. The more the rod is raised, 
the greater will of course be the outlook from 
within, but the greater will also be the admis¬ 
sion of light. The form of the hood may also 
be varied at pleasure ; it is sometimes made 
circular or elliptic, as well as square. Instead 
of an iron rod for the guide of the blind, a 
groove with a sliding block may be made in 
the woodwork of the side frame, and the rod 
of the hood being fixed to this, it will rise or 
fall as required. Outside blinds, indeed, afford 
ample scope for many ingenious contrivances 
in their fittings and management. 

Keep the Birthdays. —Keep the birthdays 
religiously ; they belong exclusively to, and 
are treasured among the sweetest memories of 
home. Do not let anything prevent some token, 
be it ever so slight, that it be remembered. 
Birthdays are great events to children. For 
one day they are heroes. The special pudding 
or cake is made for them; a new jacket or 
trowsers, with pockets, or the first pair of boots 
are donned; and big brothers and sisters sink 
into insignificance beside 44 little Charlie,” who 
is 44 six to-day,” and is soon 44 going to be a 
man.” Mothers who have half a dozen little 
ones to care for are apt to neglect birthdays ; 
they come too often—sometimes when they 
are nervous—but if they only knew how much 
such souvenirs are cherished by their pet Susy 
or Harry, years afterwards, when away from 
the hearthstone, and they have none to remind 
them that they have added one more year to 
the perhaps weary round of life, or to wish 
them, in old-fashioned phrase, 44 many happy 
returns to their birthday,” they would never 
permit any cause to step between them and a 
mother’s privilege. 

Anger.— Anger is the most impotent passion 
that influences the mind of man ; it effects 
nothing it undertakes; and hurts the man 
who is possessed by it, more than the object 
against which it is directed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

“ I do hope we shall have good places. It *s 
so nice having reserved seats; I don’t believe 
I should have come at all to-day, if we had not 
had tickets for them.” It was little Miss Per¬ 
kins, who hurried along Benefit Street at a far 
more rapid pace than was usual with her. 
“ Dear me, Lucy, how fast you do walk? Do 
you think there is any need of quite so much 
hurry ?” 

“You know how early people go, just as 
well as I do, Jane ; and Henry charged me not 
to get crowded by the door of a pew, or I should 
not be able to see at all. Just look at all those 
ladies ! We are not the only ones that have 
reserved seats.” And so they hurried on until 
they came to the old church which had been 
the scene of Commencement Day triumphs from 
time immemorial. 

Already, a rainbow-hued crowd fluttered up 
the aisles, and stretched around the front seats 
of the broad galleries, like a row of tulips 
bordering a grass-plot, heralds of the mass of 
humanity, masculine, feminine, and juvenile, 
that would pack the whole house to suffoca¬ 
tion two hours later. The young girls paused 
in the broad aisle, and nodded to Ella Beck- 
ford, stationed in the choir, close to the grand 
organ that had pealed out Old Hundred at 
midnight at the close of the Commencement 
sermon. Miss Perkins, quick to discern ac¬ 
quaintances, for all the eyeglass that pro¬ 
claimed near-sightedness, waved her fan here 
and there, and shook her parasol in recognition, 
while Lucy Bradstreet, her companion, satisfied 
the guardian of the reserved seats that they had 
claims to be admitted to them. Already, nearly 
every pew in the inclosed space had one or two 
occupants, and it was some little time before 
the fastidious Miss Perkins could decide where 
to bestow herself and her flounces. To be seen 
was quite as much her object as to see, even 
though the front pews were sure to be filled 
with grave old doctors of divinity and unat¬ 
tractive trustees. There were distinguished 
strangers always scattered here and there 
among them, and that delightful George Cush¬ 
ing, who wrote those clever stories for Harper , 
was expected, and the poet of yesterday was 
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young and handsome. Besides, the aisles were 
always filled, and there was an opportunity for 
some of the gentlemen to slip along and chat 
while the band was playing. So, in spite of 
Henry Bradstreet’s admonition, Jane Perkins 
was determined to sit as far forward as possible, 
and next to the door of the pew. The one in 
which she finally consented to settle her re¬ 
dundant array, after trying several that proved 
unsatisfactory, had a single occupant. “Quite 
as good as nobody,” remarked Miss Perkins, 
in a tone that was far from being a whisper. 
Miss Perkins had reference to any oversight 
that might be exercised upon her little schemes 
for the enjoyment of passing flirtations. The 
lady did not look like a person who would inter¬ 
fere with or remark upon her young neighbors. 
She had a calm, grave face, so familiar that 
Lucy bowed as she came into the pew, and 
then checked herself in the fear that she had 
made a mistake. But it drew her to look at 
her neighbor again, and again. The thin, oval 
outline, the firm lips, the pale brown hair 
parted away under the plain bonnet-cap, were 
strangely familiar. She was evidently a lady, 
though her dress—all of stone-color and black, 
though it was not mourning—was not in the 
prevailing style, and her bonnet was unfashion- 
ably large. She looked at the long, slender 
hands quietly crossed, noted the absence of all 
ornament, and then turned away, lest her 
stealthy glances should be noticed and counted 
rudeness. 

Faster and faster came the throng; fans flut¬ 
tered in the galleries—a tulip-bed now—and the 
spaces around them grew less and less. Jane 
Perkins stood sentry for their pew, politely un¬ 
conscious of the faint efforts of several indivi¬ 
duals to occupy the two seats remaining, and 
the warning injunctions of the usher, “Five 
ladies in each pew, if you please.” Airy French 
bonnets and Chantilly scarfs marked the fash¬ 
ionable city ladies who had come to witness 
the deb&t of some son or brother; and toilets 
quite as elegant, though not so novel, and a 
certain broad, slightly blase look, those resi¬ 
dents of the elegant mansions near the College 
who had seen the rush and parade of many 
Commencements, and wished the programme 
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well over. There were the College people, the 
wives of professors and trustees, who were 
personally interested in many of the actors in 
the brief drama about to be performed, and 
chance pleasure-seekers, who had no feeling 
save in the amusement of the passing hour. 

Lucy Bradstreet looked around upon them, 
and remembered how often and how eagerly 
she had anticipated this day; and, now it had 
come, was there a heavier heart than her own 
in all that great multitude ! Her brother had 
done well, much better than they had hoped— 
thanks to the generous emulation with which 
his friend had inspired him—and his friend 
had won the valedictory; but it was indeed a 
valedictory—parting words to her, as well as 
to his classmates. She knew he would leave 
next day, and that th$ir lives were henceforth 
apart; it was an ever-present thought. 

“ How tiresome !” Miss Perkins had been a 
faithful sentry, but even her calm obliviousness 
of the numerous modest attempts to pass her 
could not prevail against the sister and cousin 
of young Martin, one of the graduates, who 
considered their right to the pew quite as good 
as Jane Perkins’s, who had not a relative in 
College, as they knew perfectly well; and their 
parasols were quite as pointed as the one that 
kept guard at the desired threshold. They did 
not mind the cool stare of amazement at their 
temerity one iota. Miss Martin’s father was a 
member of Congress, even though Miss Perkins 
did not choose her acquaintance, and two win¬ 
ters at Washington had not increased her maiden 
bashfulness; she was much the taller and more 
sweeping of the two, so Miss Perkins had rather 
the worst of the encounter as Belle Martin and 
her cousin pushed past, regardless of fringe and 
lace, and nearly twitched the sentry’s mantle 
from her shoulders. Nor did the look of in¬ 
effable scorn and writhing contempt darted 
after them ruffle Miss Belle’s serenity in the 
least. She had reserved tickets; she had 
fought for a good place, and won it; she was 
very much obliged to Miss Perkins for keeping 
it; and she made herself very comfortable. 

Very different was the movement at the oppo¬ 
site end of tlie pew, where the lady made room 
for Lucy Brads treet, and the young girl quietly 
and pleasantly acknowledged it. The stranger 
thought she had not seen so homelike a smile 
among all the unknown sea of faces that op¬ 
pressed her, and made her realize her isolation. 
She had a quick eye for elegance and taste, for 
all the plainness of her own attire ; and the 
snowy chip hat, with its blue crape and white 
moss roses, made its wearer like a Jily of the 


valley—to pursue the flowers—in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the full-blown Miss Martin, and even 
Jane Perkins’s overloaded dress bonnet. 

' u They are coming !” telegraphed the quick- 
sighted little lady, drawing herself as far as pos¬ 
sible from her unfashionable neighbors, while 
she availed herself of the elevation of a foot- 
stool to see the procession pass in. The tall, 
gentlemanly usher, with his blue-ribboned baton 
of office ; the dignified and undignified digni¬ 
taries that followed ; the short men and the 
spare men ; the shining red faces bathed in 
perspiration, and the pale countenances indica¬ 
tive of much sermon writing and dyspepsia; 
the young men who had suddenly found them¬ 
selves made doctors of law and divinity, to their 
own astonishment and tlie disgust of their 
rivals, and the old men who had worked fifty 
years for the Church and the world, with no 
public recognition of their merits, not so much 
as the moderatorship of an association ; smil¬ 
ing, well-to-do business-men arm in arm with 
the minister of a country church, who had sent 
three boys to College on five hundred a year; 
the nervous Senior, whose heart beat fast as he 
recognized dear, familiar faces, and resolved to 
“ do or die, ” and the callow Freshman, in his 
first tailor’s suit, who imagined himself a con¬ 
spicuous feature in the pageant; the noisy, 
brassy, unheeded band, who puffed away for 
the edification of small boys and young ladies 
from the country. Every member of the long, 
slow procession that made Commencement Day 
had filed in and bestowed themselves before 
Miss Perkins removed her eyeglass and sub¬ 
sided into her seat. 

It was so provoking to be separated from 
Lucy, and to find the aisle blocked up with a 
quantity of women, after all; not a man among 
them, or even an acquaintance to whom she 
could say, “ How ridiculous!” when Archie 
Cushing tripped on his gown and almost de¬ 
posited himself on the floor of the stage ; or, 
“ What a pity !” when Ellis blushed and stam¬ 
mered, and lost the prompting that would have 
saved him from that awkward pause, fairly 
stage-blind at finding all that sea of faces 
turned up to his. And after a while, the band 
played again, and some gentleman friends of 
the Martins pushed along and talked over her 
in such a loud, vulgar way. Altogether, Miss 
Jane did not find herself as pleasantly situated 
as her caste-loving, admiration-seeking nature 
could have desired. 

And Lucy, who had aimed less selfishly, 
would have desired nothing better than she had 
found; she could see perfectly from her more 
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remote corner of the pew ; she had discovered 
her father next to Governor Green, his great 
friend and ally, in the fifth pew from the plat¬ 
form, as became so generous a patron of the 
college. She could see Henry, every now and 
then, moving about a little restlessly, for, after 
all the trouble he had taken to point out the 
most eligible seat to Miss Beckford, he was 
sure she would never be able to hear a word of 
liis oration, with all those boys stamping about 
the gallery. What in the world did they al¬ 
low such shavers to crowd up the church, any 
way ? Henry had forgotten how he walked 
after the fascinating trombone and cornet play¬ 
ers in the days of his own youth, and had 
eaten nuts and apples in the midst of an equally 
interested audience. 

But above all there was a face in full relief 
against the dark pillar by which it leaned, a 
pale face, with large, luminous eyes that sought 
the nook which sheltered her with a constancy 
and boldness unlike their late chance inter¬ 
course. Turn when she would, Carrol Austin 
was looking towards her, and now and then his 
face seemed to light with intelligence and an 
earnest warmth that startled her, he had seemed 
of late so reserved and unconscious of her 
presence. What would the stranger near her 
think ? for she had evidently noticed those 
glances, as how could she help it ? But it was 
his last day, poor fellow, and her heart sank 
down like lead with the thought, and she 
clasped her hands with a wringing, nervous 
gesture, and tried to forget it again. Only once 
could she banish the thought—when her brother 
came forward, with his firm, manly tread, such 
a contrast to the hesitancy of some and auto¬ 
maton stiffness of others, tossed his clustering 
hair from his forehead with his own careless 
grace, and, in clear, ringing tones, drew back 
the wandering attention, and moved the listless 
faces before him into interest in him and his 
theme. It was a real triumph, and Lucy felt 
her cheeks glow with pleasure, and smiled 
back to her father’s energetic and delighted 
nod. Mr. Bradstreet would not have changed 
places with Governor Green himself, at that 
moment. 

“It was my brother,” said Lucy, simply, 
to the lady in the corner, for there was an an¬ 
swering sympathy in her quiet face, as the 
young girl turned, still flushed and excited. 

A strange glow, a sudden trembling of the 
mouth made Lucy wonder as she looked into 
the lady’s eyes. The slender, ungloved hand 
was put out towards her own and then with¬ 
drawn. IIow the strange likeness to some 


familiar face puzzled Lucy again I but it was 
only a fancy. The lady seemed very, very 
kind, as if she knew just how that little sister 
felt, when she whispered: “I congratulate 
you, my dear; I do not wonder that you are 
proud of him.” 

“ Have you any relative in the class ?” Lucy 
ventured to ask, for she wanted to see that 
smile again; it drew her towards the stranger 
irresistibly. 

“My son—” but another speaker had ap¬ 
peared, and there was no time for explanation. 

One more, and the Valedictory. A strange 
faintness came over Lucy, as she saw it was so 
near; she turned towards the fresh air from 
the window. The lady was very pale, too, and 
her eyes were fastened upon the stage, and her 
mouth had almost a painful compression. 

How nobly dignified the tall figure of the 
Valedictorian seemed, in the sweeping folds of 
the silken robe that fell to his feet, as he 
stood for a moment without speaking ! He did 
not trust himself with even a glance towards 
the dear face that was so near him now, but 
Lucy’s eyes never left him until she felt a 
hand laid heavily upon her arm. Tlie face 
beside her was bent down, and the frail figure 
was trembling with excitement. Lucy under¬ 
stood it all then ; the revelation swept over 
her in a moment. She laid her hand in the 
long, slender fingers so unconsciously put forth, 
drew closer, closer to the bowed form, and 
whispered—“ Mother I” 

The craving yearning for sympathy in that 
day’s trials and triumphs seemed suddenly 
filled, and the two women, so lately strangers, 
clung to each other until the last word of fare¬ 
well died sorrowfully away. 

Even strangers were moved by the earnest¬ 
ness of tone, the high self-devotion of the aims 
they listened to ; they felt that a noble purpose, 
and an unlooked-for maturity of experience 
had found voice, and good men blessed him in 
their hearts, when they heard he was to enter 
their ranks, and prophesied great usefulness in 
the field tlieir strength had been spent upon. 

“ Throwing himself away; fine fellow as ever 
was,” said Mr. Bradstreet to Governor Green, 
while the hum of compliment and favorable 
criticism sounded around him ; and, in spite 
of the soreness he at times felt when Carrol’s 
name was spoken, he scarcely knew which boy 
he was most proud of as he folded up his pro¬ 
gramme to hear the president’s “ few remarks.” 

Yes, Commencement was over, to all but the 
hungry men, anticipating the bountiful public 
dinner they were now at liberty to turn to, and 
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the young girls who were prepared to look their 
loveliest at the evening’s levee. Jane Perkins 
beckoned to her friend, and to a passing escort 
at the same moment; Lucy and Mrs. Austin 
stood up together. 

“I am so glad that I have seen you,” said 
Lucy, shyly, her face covered with a quick 
blush as she remembered her exclamation. 
But the kind eyes looked so lovingly down 
upon her—Carrol’s eyes ! and it seemed like 
Carrol’s voice, too, as the lady said:— 

“I shall not forget you, my dear child.” 

> Poor, sad-hearted, lonely Lucy! lonely for 
all her father’s kindness and her brother’s 
pride ; sad for all the wealth that was her por¬ 
tion, and the envy that pointed her out as she 
moved among the gay throng at the evening’s 
brilliant reception. It was here she first knew 
that Carrol loved her, here in this very room, 
as she sang u I do not love thee.” How happy 
she was that night, leaning on his arm, as they 
passed out of the door together; and now she 
could not even speak to him ; only a bow, and 
such a lingering look as they passed ! But her 
father was very kind. 4 4 It could not do any 
harm,” he reasoned, as he thought that the 
boy was going to-morrow, and they could both 
be trusted. 

66 Good-evening, Carrol; you did well, to¬ 
day”—and he shook hands warmly. u I was 
proud of you. Can you take Lucy off my 
hands for a while? I must speak to my old 
friend, Senator Story.” 

So they were together once more, and alone, 
for no one remarked them in that busy crowd; 
and when they separated, with aching hearts, 
poor children, Lucy said: u Remember, Carrol, 
I will wait.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ I will wait.” 

It was a promise given unsolicited, one that 
he was too generous to trust, for he knew all 
that she would meet with when once society 
had claimed the rich man’s lovely daughter as 
its own. The homage, real and insincere, the 
love that she could not fail to attract, her 
father’s solicitude for her happiness, the natu¬ 
ral result of time and absence in wearing away 
the vivid remembrance of him, and the dis¬ 
enchantment of a fuller appreciation, a wo¬ 
man’s knowledge of all she must give up for 
his sake. 

So Carrol Austin did not rest upon that part¬ 
ing valediction ; but, in spite of reason and of 
will, it haunted and comforted him—not that 


he gave up to idle dreams—his life was too 
real, his work too earnest—but there were 
hours when the fulfilment of his noblest hopes 
seemed afar off, and the knowledge of all he 
was accomplishing for those who leaned on 
him, and the unswerving friendship of more 
than a mother’s love, seemed insufficient to 
satisfy the craving for daily sympathy, for a 
nearer human companionship, and then the re¬ 
membrance of these words came with a soothing 
like the touch of a soft hand upon his forehead. 
Lucy had loved him well enough to say it and 
believe it, however life might change her pur¬ 
pose, and he held her free as air to do so, only 
praying that she might be happy. 

Hal Bradstreet and Ella Beckford were both 
married, but not to each other. They had 
children growing up around them, and laughed 
lightly at their childish flirtations. Jane Per¬ 
kins was a fretful, faded wife, selfishly exact¬ 
ing, as such a nature could not fail to be in its 
full development; and her friend Lucy could 
but wonder, and sometimes chide the restless 
mourning of a life that outwardly would seem 
to have every desire fulfilled. 

Lucy Bradstreet still, Miss Bradstreet now, 
living alone with her father, and entertaining 
his friends and the distinguished men he liked 
to gather around him with quiet dignity and 
composure, yet with the ease and grace of a 
woman of the world. No wonder that Governor 
Green used to say that she realized the old 
English epitaph, 

“Polite as she in courts had ever been, 

Yet good, as she the world had never seen ; M 

and it was especially kind, when it was gene¬ 
rally supposed that she had rejected him, con¬ 
firmed old bachelor as he had been considered. 

Mr. Bradstreet did not advocate that marriage, 
flattering as the proposal was, for his friend had 
been groomsman at his own wedding, and, 
though well preserved, could not be more than 
five years younger than himself; but it was 
rather annoying to see all suitors, however 
wealthy or humble, transformed into steadfast 
friends. It never occurred to him that the 
foolish affair of ten years ago was underlying 
the reserve that so perplexed him. Lucy was 
the soul of truth, and he knew perfectly well 
she had never heard from young Austin, or he 
from her, unless indirectly, and he trusted to 
the wise man’s saying, ‘‘ Where no fuel is, the 
fire goeth out.” 

u We are to dine at Henry’s to-morrow, Lucy, 
if you have no engagement, to meet some dis¬ 
tinguished individual, I believe.” 

Mr. Bradstreet gave the intelligence casually 
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at the tea-table, and relapsed into the journal 
immediately. 

“Did he tell you who, papa?” Lucy asked, 
with very little interest. 

It was a soft evening in early summer, just 
such an evening as the one, ten years before, 
when, for the first and last time, an arm that 
was not her father’s and not her brother’s had 
encircled her. Something in the perfume of 
the flowers had recalled it vividly. A sharp 
pang of hope unfulfilled, a thought of a dreary, 
lonely future came with it. Ten years now 
since even the most casual intelligence had 
reached her, the election of Carrol Austin to 
the professorship of a Western college, a news¬ 
paper mention such as had told her of his ordi¬ 
nation. But there was “ fuel,” in spite of Mr. 
Bradstreet’s comfortable conclusion—the re¬ 
membrance of that happy winter, the know¬ 
ledge that he was steadily and successfully 
pursuing his course, and, above all, a deeper 
appreciation of the truthfulness, and honor, 
and utter self-sacrifice that had resigned her. 

“ Oh, did you speak, Lucy ? Who ? I really 
don’t know. Some literary man and his wife, 
I believe, quite out of Hal’s usual line. He’s 
written a moral philosophy, or something of 
that sort, that they are going to adopt in col¬ 
lege. I don’t see why, I’m sure, when every 
one knows Dr. Cogshall’s is the best text-book 
in the English language. Like everything else, 
though ; can’t be satisfied without this con¬ 
tinual change.” 

So Miss Brad street made her simple toilet 
for her brother’s dinner, without the slightest 
curiosity or even interest in his guests, and 
entered the dining-room rather late, to be pre¬ 
sented to Prof. Austin ! 

“ I took very good care not to tell her it was 
vou, Carrol,” said Henry Bradstreet, who was 
highly delighted with meeting “the friend of 
his youth.” “She’s a maiden aunt, you know, 
but a pretty good girl still—walks after the old 
gentleman and makes his tea in the most duti¬ 
ful manner possible.” 

So he was married ; her father had said his 
wife was to be there. Something had prevented 
it, for the rest were familiar faces ; she would 
not ask what, for a dreary, benumbing feeling 
came over her. She had not looked for this as 
the end of her vigil; but it was human nature, 
and she had no right to expect anything differ¬ 
ent, when his last words had been—“No, Lucy, 
you must not say so; you are quite free !” She 
did not acknowledge what had kept her love 
alive, and how keen the blast that had quenched 
it. She thought it was faith in human nature 


that had suddenly been darkened; and she 
listened, and replied, and was courteous, even 
gay, in her bearing through all that long, 
bountiful, wearying dinner. 

She stood before the coffee-tray in the drawing¬ 
room, at her sister-in-law’s request, when the 
gentlemen came from the table. It was a re¬ 
lief to have something to do, a shelter from the 
few words that must pass between them. She 
could not help seeing that manhood had de¬ 
veloped the once slender figure into full and 
noble outlines, that the fair hair was thinned 
about his white temples, that he spoke with a 
deeper thought and utterance. There was no 
disappointment in time’s work. She wondered 
if he thought her changed. She had found a 
gray hair two weeks ago ! She was conscious 
of the sedate and thoughtful face that looked 
out from her mirror to her—that youth was 
over, and its illusions, alas ! 

“ You do not ask for my mother, Miss Brad- 
street.” She started, for Mr. Austin had come 
directly to her. “ My mother has not forgotten 
you, however.” 

u I have been remiss. I remember her dis¬ 
tinctly.” How often had that one meeting 
been lived over ! and how firmly was the re¬ 
membrance united to his! “She is well, I 
hope.” 

“ Yes, and making my home happy, though 
she is a grandmother now, and my sisters steal 
her away sometimes.” 

“And Mrs. Austin—she is not with you to¬ 
day? You take no sugar, if I remember.” 
For all her self-restraint, the delicate Sevres 
cup trembled in her hand. 

“ Mrs. Austin ?—oh, my brother Ben is much 
too fickle to think of marriage even ; even if he 
were old enough. He has more flames than 
our old friend Miss Perkins used to boast of.” 

“You misunderstand me. My father led me 
to suppose that I should meet Mrs. Carrol Aus¬ 
tin here to-day.” 

“ No, Lucy, forgive me, not unless he has 
withdrawn the old denial, not unless I am 
speaking to her now!” And, as in the old, 
old times, their eyes met, for the first that day ; 
hers with sudden questioning, and his with a 
fond though reproachful look. 

But they separated again without betrothal, 
unless a fuller and more perfect knowledge of 
the hearts and lives of each other formed it 
Not that Mr. Bradstreet again denied his daugh¬ 
ter’s hand, she herself pointed out to her friend 
how impossible it would be to leave him, now 
that the habit and usage of a lifetime had made 
him dependent upon her for comfort and hap- 
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piness. But their separation was not in utter 
silence as heretofore, and Lucy learned, by the 
history of his growing honor and usefulness, 
that, even in this world, “he that forsaketh 
houses and lands, for his Master’s sake, shall 
receive an hundred fold.” 

The day came at last when she saw the 
Western home of which he had so often writ¬ 
ten. It was to be hers henceforth, all that she 
could claim, for her father’s house was already 
occupied by strangers, and her cares for him 
were ended. Almost half her lifetime had 
passed since she gave the promise she had so 
faithfully kept, and the frail figure that came 
forth to welcome her was already bowed with 


advancing age. The brown hair was changed 
to silver, the face full of that repose which 
overshadows those who dwell in the land of 
Beulah awaiting the messenger of the King, 
and her kiss was like a benediction, when she 
folded the daughter she had so yearned over in 
her arms. 

Mrs. Austin had seen her life-work well re¬ 
warded, despite many changes, many crosses, 
and more than one bitter disappointment; and 
now that her son’s home was brightened, and 
his youth renewed with the accomplishment of 
all it had desired, she could fold her hands 
tranquilly, and say—“It is enough; now let- 
test Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 


« ■» ♦ .—. — 

DRESS: HOW TO ADORN THE PERSON. 


BY MRS. M. L. 


Caps are the most difficult articles to advise 
on ; they almost entirely depend on the taste 
of the milliner and the fashion of the day. We 
must only caution our friends not to choose too 
old-looking a cap, as all caps add something in 
appearance to age, although to many persons 
they add softness to the countenance, and so 
improve it. In general, they cannot be too 
simple, a superabundance of flowers to be 
always avoided, and those chosen small and 
good. Morning-caps should be ornamented 
with ribbons only. French blonde is a prettier 
material than even Brussels lace for caps, more 
especially to young persons, it is so soft and 
zephyr-like ; elderly persons may wear lace to 
advantage, and it is certainly much more eco¬ 
nomical. For morning wear, lace is always to 
be preferred to blonde. Caps do not avert the 
necessity of having the hair well arranged, at 
any rate in front; the style of many a pretty 
cap is spoiled by not having the hair arranged 
to suit it. A variety of different ornaments in 
combination in a cap is bad, though all may 
look well at different times. A very neat cap 
is no advantage; the cap should enliven the 
countenance, or it is useless ; but those extra¬ 
ordinary headdresses of velvet, with gold flow¬ 
ers and a quantity of beads, are entirely to be 
avoided. The nets now worn, although they 
obscure the hair, are classic and rather pretty 
for young people. 

Closely following on caps and headdresses, 
the hair comes under our discussion. For 
every lady, great or small, it constitutes the 
chief ornament of nature and art; and where 
the former has been bountiful, little other addi¬ 


tion is necessary for that part of the toilet—a 
simple flower at the most to add to full dress. 
It might be thought that the hair, strictly 
speaking, is more especially in the province of 
writers on the toilet; yet it is not so altogether, 
for, without a well-arranged head of hair, all 
the other accessories are lost. 

We have much improved in the last few 
years in our coiffures . It is rare indeed, now, 
to meet a lady with an ill-arranged head of 
hair. This arrangement certainly must follow 
the prevailing mode a little : it will not do to 
wear the hair very elevated, when the general 
fashion is d la Grecque; then, again, the Grecian 
knot must not be carried quite on to the neck, 
but fairly take the middle of the head. We 
must not in any case neglect consulting the 
countenance. A thin face looks thinner in 
long, flat braids, passing under the ear; it is 
better, then, to puff the braids or bands, or 
wear full plaits, or full ringlets, if the hair 
will curl. Very young, round faces may wear 
the short braids to advantage; it is a great 
pity that the general mode of wearing the hair 
covers so much of the forehead, which, in 
many instances, is a marked and pleasing fea¬ 
ture. Under the bonnet we would recommend 
a simple and quiet style for wearing the hair, 
but at home vary the style occasionally ; if 
the later adoption be unbecoming, the advan¬ 
tage will be found in recurring to the old style. 
There are some whom we all wish to please, 
and we must not think ourselves so intrinsic¬ 
ally good as not to be occasionally better for a 
little change of style. It is only in the home 
circle that women should desire to shine and 
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"be admired ; and true it is that all men like 
variety for the eye, even though fully conscious 
of the real merit of those dear to them. 

As ornaments for the hair, flowers are always 
becoming for young people ; they should he 
worn few at a time. In dark hair, white, scar¬ 
let, or yellow may he worn, when those colors 
suit the complexion. Light hair must restrict 
itself to blue and scarlet; white and pale pink 
are fade or insipid. Much green intermixed is 
becoming to very few. The placing of the 
flowers we cannot direct, as it will be con¬ 
trolled by the mode of the day; they may 
almost always be worn, a bunch on one side, 
backwards behind the ear, or on either side in 
the same position. Sometimes, a small rose 
introduced amongst full ringlets in the front 
has a very pretty effect. Wreaths across the 
back of the hair look well, but the wreaths 
across the forehead add a severity to the counte¬ 
nance which is generally unbecoming. Ribbons 
in the hair are by no means so pretty as flowers, 
yet they sometimes have a pleasing effect, and 
are not quite so full dress. Under eighteen 
years of age, no ornaments are best ; below 
that age, there is nothing so pretty as flowing 
curls. Lately, our girls have been disfigured 
with long, pendent plaits ; they are now again 
giving place to curls and nets. Tortoise-shell 
combs seem legitimate ornaments for the hair, 
and they always look well and ladylike ; if the 
combs be too high, the effect is stiff. Jewels 
in the hair are effective, but gilt and tawdry 
ornaments are entirely to be avoided ; pearls 
in dark hair are very pleasing, and, as they 
are to be bought excellently imitated, may be 
worn in good taste. We leave all recommenda¬ 
tions for the care of the hair to writers on the 
toilet, though we cannot refrain from observing 
that every pains bestowed on it will prove its 
own reward. 

Chaussure. —There is the chaussure , of all 
things not to be forgotten. Neat shoes and 
stockings —how essential! What sets off the 
foot so well as black satin shoes ? We wish 
the white ones were forever banished ; the size 
of the foot is in appearance increased by them, 
and, although we are not Chinese, we do con¬ 
sider small feet prettier than large ones. There 
is much said and written nowadays about the 
defective shape of shoes in general wear. We 
do not mean to enter into the argument, and 
•almost fear a change. We cannot fancy exactly 
what effect very square toes would have ; yet 
it would be doubtless judicious to train our 
children’s feet to them, and for ourselves it 


would be more comfortable than to be troubled 
with corns. Silk stockings are comparatively 
little worn now; nevertheless, they are very 
elegant, and black the most coquettish articles 
feet ever were enveloped in. Fine cotton and 
thread stockings for a room, and neat kid slip¬ 
pers. For the promenade, certainly boots have 
the preference, as keeping the stocking clean 
and the wet from the feet; and now the incon¬ 
veniences of lacing and unlacing are obviated, 
they are admirable ; but ladies’ boots in a ball¬ 
room, even though they be made of satin, are 
to our mind ill tra-Vandal ism. Great attention 
should be x>aid to the purchase of shoes, and 
the best ones only worn. Colored boots to 
match the dresses are not misplaced; they 
must absolutely match, or they become vulgar 
in the extreme. As it is a fashion most likely 
to degenerate into vulgarity, it is better alto¬ 
gether avoided. Fur-trimmed boots and shoes 
greatly disfigure the feet. Cork-soled boots 
are really the warmest for winter wear, as well 
as being perfectly impervious to the wet; nor 
are they in the end the most expensive, as they 
will last several winters. It is very injudicious 
to adopt the wear of high-heeled shoes, for it 
is dangerous and disagreeable ; a lady should 
appear to glide, not stamp about. Out of doom, 
it is vulgar, and at all times it is injurious to 
the foot, and indeed to the whole frame, for 
the foot being thrown from its natural balance, 
distorts the spine. Large bows, also, on the 
fronts of slippers, are disadvantageous to the 
foot; they were doubtless introduced for cos¬ 
tumes, although we have seen some worn in 
ordinary. Sandalled or worked stockings are 
really beautiful, but have not remained in 
fashion, partly, we suppose, that the length of 
the dresses rendered the expense unnecessary, 
and partly because the common imitations had 
made them vulgar ; this, we fear, will, in the 
present stage of manufactures, become the case 
with everything. 

It is a general observation that ladies wear 
shoes too thin out of doors. As health should 
be the primary consideration, its reverse en¬ 
tailing so long a train of miseries on ourselves 
and those dear to us, we should do everything 
to avoid bringing disease upon ourselves. We 
hope our readers will be careful to wear sensibly 
thick walking-shoes, and confine themselves to 
thin ones in the house. A very important point 
also is to change the shoes immediately on enter¬ 
ing. In damp weather, it saves many a cold and 
cough; and in dry, the dust is at once removed, 
and a certain comfort gained, which those who 
practise the method well know. 












THE FROZEN HEART. 

A WOMAN’S STORY. 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN, AUTHOR OF “PEACE,” “ AUNT BETHIAH’S VISIT,” “ JACASSA’S JOURNAL,” ETC. ETC. 

(Concluded, from page 435.) 


When I followed Lionel Rossiter from the old 
stone house, his wife, the clasp of his hand on 
mine was firm and assured; nor did he need 
to lift me like a child to the elegant carriage 
at the end of the avenue, for outwardly I 
was calm and self-possessed as he. But per¬ 
haps, with his subtle intuition of hearts, he 
read the smothered emotions of mine when I 
was dumb under my mother’s mildly-spoken 
blessing, and when I bent to leave a kiss on 
Eddie’s cheek, whereon the splendid damask 
rose of consumption had never bloomed so 
vividly as the morning he saw me wedded, for 
it had been my wish that the ceremony should 
be performed in our dear invalid’s room. All 
this bloom, and the strength which came to the 
dear boy that June morning, cheated me. 

“Lionel, do you not think Eddie seems a 
great deal stronger ? How well he looked, this 
morning ! ” I said, as we rode along. “ It would 
not be so strange if he grew well again.” 

<3 

“ Darling, you worry too much about the 
boy ; he may outlive you and me ; so cast out 
boding fears. I shall be jealous of even your 
brother now ; remember, I am a selfish hus¬ 
band !” 

It was not so much the words or the manner, 
as he passed his arm round me, that struck a 
chill to my heart; but, for the first time, I 
realized the strength of the will to which I had 
submitted myself as I caught a glimpse of the 
smile creeping over the deep lines about his 
lips. I thought of myself and Eddie, parted as 
by a wide gulf of death, or some dim, undefined 
evil. A chill ran through my frame. 

“You are cold ; you shiver ; let me fold this 
thick blanket shawl about you. I think you 
are nervous, Mildred, and I beg you to endea¬ 
vor to conquer it, for I dislike nervousness 
exceedingly !” said Mr. Rossiter. “Are you 
sick?”—noticing that I still shivered violently. 

“No; I am perfectly well, thank you I” I 
answered, throwing back the shawl which he 
held round me with his arm. “ It is the change 
in the weather, I think ; there is going to.be a 
cold rain storm”—and I glanced up to the 
clouds which had gathered and shut the sun- 
YOL. LX.—44 


light from the sky. “ An ill omen on my bridal 
morn !” I added, with a forced smile. 

“Let the storm come—we will not care. I 
will shut out the disagreeabilities of the ride,” 
said Lionel, drawing the sash and the silken 
curtain, for a few drops had plashed against the 
carriage window, while a chill wind that seemed 
to blow backward out of November moaned 
sullenly among the trees that bordered the 
roadside. “You had better lean your head 
on my shoulder, and try and rest now, Mildred, 
for the journey is long, and we shall ride these 
many hours yet. I will rouse you when we stop 
for a late dinner. It will be evening ere we 
arrive at home.” 

But though my head lay upon his shoulder, 
and his arm was around me, bringing a kind of 
surging bliss to my heart, yet, involuntarily, I 
thought of Eddie sitting patiently in his sedan- 
chair, and of that day when we two talked of 
Lionel. Were his words true — a prophecy? 
Was my husband already manifesting the 
s “proud, selfish spirit which loves only the 
bright side of life ?” 

The home to which my husband took me was 
a marvel of architectural taste and beauty 
without, the perfection of refinement and ele¬ 
gant luxury within. In the old brownstone 
house of my maidenhood we had always lived 
in the enjoyment of all needed comforts, and 
many of the luxuries of life, for my mother’s 
annuity permitted this (my father, I should 
have told you, was a naval officer, and the 
widow received an annual stipend from govern¬ 
ment) ; but here, had I been at all given to 
childish expressions of delight, I must have 
excessively amused Mr. Rossiter, as, leaning on 
his arm, we walked through the library and 
long drawing-rooms of my new home. But I 
suppose • he read my intense pleasure in my 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. I remember 
, I did not utter much ; it was not my way when 
anything pleased me. Oval pictures, leaning 
down to greet me with the warmth and flush 
of southern skies and landscapes ; book-cases 
shelved with the lore of ages, from the illumi¬ 
nated or black-letter missal of olden monks in 
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Carthusian monasteries to the blue and gold of 
modern poets ; carpets ankle-deep in Sorrento 
roses ; a magnificent grand piano and gilded 
harp ; chairs and couches of various patterns, 
all exquisite in grace and finish of carving, and 
inviting to luxurious repose ; statues suggestive 
of the pure Grecian type of beauty, and that 
mythological age ‘‘ when the gods came down 
to dwell with men Etruscan vases, and vases 
stained with the ruby red of the vintage that 
is pressed on the banks of the Rhine ; crimson 
velvet curtains in whose warm tide of light my 
cheeks were bathed in deeper glow; a lavish 
profusion of gorgeous flowers and costly bijou¬ 
terie. All these spoke eloquently to a nature 
which craved the luxury of beautiful surround¬ 
ings as did mine, and I walked as in a kind of 
entranced dream through the apartments. At 
the end of the long drawing-room, Mr. Rossiter 
opened a door which unfolded a miniature 
fairy-land within to my gaze. If the drawing¬ 
rooms had been splendid, this was gorgeous 
in the extreme. A little apartment crowded 
with statuary, couches, and crimson cushions, 
a trickling fountain, pictures of dreamy light 
and warmth, everything rich, oriental, mag¬ 
nificent. 

‘ ‘And this is the sultana’s boudoir ,” said 
Lionel, after noting with a quiet smile the 
wondering gaze with which my eyes turned to 
his as I paused on the threshold. ‘‘ Let us 
enter.” And he closed the door behind us. 

“ Your harem , you mean, my lord pasha !” I 
retorted, laughingly ; “ for it is like a Bospho- 
rian palace, so Eastern in its furnishing. I 
shall call you ‘my lord’ here, an’ it please 
you !” 

“ As you will,” replied Lionel, with a grati- 

(i 

fied smile. “ How like you your apartment, 
Mildred ? It pleases you, does it ? I hoped 
your tastes would accord with mine. The fur¬ 
nishing is after my own design.” 

‘ ‘1 thank you a thousand times, my lord ! 
Everything is more than beautiful. Please 
imagine me dumb for the loss of words where¬ 
with to express admiration, most august pa¬ 
sha !” I replied, gayly. “ But, remember, the 
bird that sings in so gilded a cage must be no 
common songster ; the queen of the harem must 
be grand sultana! Why not call me by that 
title, my lord ?” 

Let the chains be light then wherewith 
you bind your captive,” said Lionel, carelessly, 
throwing himself on the cushions at my feet, 

4 ‘for I love not despotic rule.” 

“And yet you would not admit yourself 
other than master of the harem ? Your tastes 


are Eastern!” Some impulse beyond my con¬ 
trol seemed to urge the words: “You would 
not hesitate to hold the sack and bow-string as 
a rod of terror before the favorite’s eyes who 
failed my lord pasha’s obedience ?” 

The lines about Mr. Rossiter’s mouth grew 
deeper. “ You talk strangely, Mildred ! I did 
not fancy you thought of ‘ rebelling’ yet. I 
believe I should hardly care to live with a 
woman who failed ‘ obedience’ to her husband’s 
judgment and wishes. But come, we are 
foolish to talk about these things when you 
have given yourself to me. Sing to me now, 
my love !” And he passed the ribbon of a 
guitar round my neck. “ How sober you look! 
Are you tired ? I don’t like to see you look in 
that way; liveliness suits me best, Mildred. 
Sing something gay to me.” 

Mechanically I took the instrument, and 
breathed, in accompaniment to its strings, a 
little Italian ritornello , such as Consuelo might 
have sung to Anzoleto, on the lagunes of 
Venice. And it was an Italian light, a soft, 
rosy, subdued glow, that penetrated my little 
boudoir through the vine-wreathed window 
and the tinted curtains ; but it could not hide, 
though it might soften, the deep-marked lines 
about Mr. Rossiter’s lips. The chain was of 
flowers, but it was firm as a band of iron round 
my heart. 

I can scarcely tell when or how the first fur¬ 
row of division was ploughed between the 
waves of our married hearts, widening, deepen¬ 
ing, till, from intensest devotion, came a more 
ordinary love, then the ceremonies of a common 
politeness, then sometimes, on Lionel’s part, 
a coldness; but I know that I was not so happy 
as I had expected in my wedded life. The ex¬ 
acting claims of my husband, who denied me 
the freedom of society, or who, if he brought 
guests to the house, as he sometimes did, 
stipulated in my conduct a reserved dignity to 
them and an almost childish devotion to him¬ 
self, thus restraining my natural ease and quiet¬ 
ness of manner, wore like a fetter upon me. 
If he had but left me to become the arbiter of 
my own conduct, possessed fullest faith in the 
love of a wife who, though brought into con¬ 
tact with the society of intellectual and elegant 
men, could never swerve from her husband, 
treated me less a child and more a woman, it 
had been far better. This jealous espionage , 
this guardianship d la despot, galled me. But 
yet b had not failed in outward token of tender¬ 
ness to my husband, though his conduct pained 
me as unworthy one who professed his faith in 
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the sacred marriage rite by taking its- vows 
upon him ; yet never by word or.manner did I 
betray this. If at times my high spirit chafed 
at his hard rule, I laid upon it the conquering 
hand of submission, and it lay down like a 
tamed lion in its cage. 

I suppose when I left my mother’s house the 
ghost of distrust followed me silently, for by 
and by it began to dart out upon me suddenly, 
to startle me with its phantom form, to be 
' banished with loathing and terror, but never, 
alas, to be wholly laid again. Had I but met 
that revelation which my mother offered, but 
which my pride forbade, I think now that the 
reality would have been far better than the 
brood of suspicions which in these days began 
to engender in my mind. As I have said, I 
grew suspicious—first, because of Lionel’s sud¬ 
den moods of coldness or jealousy ; and when, 
by and by, he began to make long absences 
from home, from whence he never failed to re¬ 
turn moody, irritable, or petulant, I grew most 
unhappy and miserable. What meant these 
absences ? He surely had no business affairs 
kept secret from his wife I A thousand wild 
jealousies were gnawing at my heart. Why did 
he not confide fully in a wife’s entire love then ? 
It had saved how much misery afterwards ! 

But I was about to write of our first rupture. 
Mr. Rossiter had been from home on an absence 
longer than usual. I had been expecting him 
for days, and it was wearing late into an after¬ 
noon early in May, a chill, cloudy afternoon, 
when I returned from visiting a poor sick 
woman in our vicinage, to find him arrived, 
and lying, apparently sleeping, on a couch in 
my boudoir. His breathing came regularly ; 
his face was turned toward the wall, and looked 
tired and worn, I thought, as I went up to the 
couch and leaned over him. “ He is weary 
with the journey,” I mentally said, stooping 
down to kiss him. As I remained leaning* 
above him for a minute, I noticed the fingers 
of one hand thrust into his bosom among the 
loosened folds of his vest, and saw something 
glittering there. I drew it forth—a slender 
chain of gold, attached to which a tiny locket! 
By nature, I was never curious, but I could 
not resist the spell which urged me to gaze 
upon the miniature it encased, to look upon 
the pictured face—the full red lips, the melt¬ 
ing blue eyes, the oval cheeks, framed in long, 
light, golden curls !—a face which I should 
have recognized anywhere, had I encountered 
it on earth, so indelibly was it stamped on my 
mental- retina then. In another moment, a 
heavy hand was laid on my shoulder, and I 


started, to meet the stern, fixed, angry gaze of 
my husband. I thrust the miniature into his 
hand with a passionate, scornful gesture; but 
my eyes were not lowered beneath his as he 
rose .to his feet, intently regarding me; instead, 
my level, haughty gaze beat down his own for 
a moment. But he rallied. Anger quivered in 
his tones. “Madam, how dare you I To take 
unworthy advantage of a sleeper! This is a 
new phase in your character, Mrs. Rossiter, 
this prying curiosity!” “Could he be guilty , 
and talk thus ?” I mentally reasoned. “Have I 
wronged him?” And, with a sudden reaction 
of tenderness, I kissed his hand. He drew it 
away haughtily. “You kiss and kill in the 
same breath, madam!” he sneered. A thou¬ 
sand fiery serpents of passion were roused in 
my breast. “ Pardon me, if I kissed you, un¬ 
knowing you preferred other lips to mine ; I 
will not repeat the offence. Go to your para¬ 
mour; go, and—” His hand closed on my arm 
like iron, forcing a cry of pain instead of the 
words he interrupted. “ Mrs. Rossiter, no more 
—not another word ! Is this in accordance with 
your promise of entire faith and devotion—this 
prying into your husband’s affairs, this burst 
of anger ! The original of this —you need not 
fear her now ”—and he returned the locket to 
his bosom—“for, but two days ago, I saw her 
lying in her coffin.” And a strange, agonized 
expression for a moment blotted out those deep 
lines about his lips. “Whatever I may have 
been before I met you is nothing to you now ; 
at least, it would be nothing, if you loved me 
as you professed before you married me !” He 
went on passionately: “I tell you, madam, I 
cannot bear contradiction in any form—I will 
not!” And his lips closed like iron. “By 
Heaven, if I had thought you capable of enact¬ 
ing the role in which I have just seen you, I 
would never have married you—never, by—” 
I will not write the word here ; but it was the 
first time I had ever heard my husband utter 
an oath. Had he struck me, I could have 
borne it; but that fell on my heart like an ice- 
bolt. I crept away. 

Mr. Rossiter’s anger continued for days. That 
night, he did not join me at the tea-table, nor 
come to me as I sat at the library that evening; 
and when the morning came, my pillow was 
wet with tears, and his own beside mine un¬ 
pressed. The presence of guests in a few days 
brought us again in contact. At table, he 
conversed or did assistant honors with his 
wonted courtliness ; but with their departure 
he relapsed into the chilling haughtiness of 
that day. I could see that he had not forgiven 
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me. For weeks, the constant uprising of my 
own proud temper, which had shaken off the 
chains of blind submission, forbade my making 
advances toward a reconciliation. “I will not 
go to him as a child,” I said, indignantly. “If 
I uttered a wrong word, his own anger provoked 
me to it! And it was not wrong—my looking 
at that miniature ; a husband has no right to 
have any secrets from his wife. She is dead , 
lie said, and I am glad—glad ! I wish I had 
died before I saw him !” But then a thought 
of my mother’s warning rushed over me, and 
I saw that I had none other than myself to 
blame; I confessed this with a deep sigh. 
Then a thought of all the past rushed in like 
a flood—the wild love I had borne him then, 
the vow I had made—“ If he has sinned, I will 
redeem him !” I felt humiliated, shocked. I 
had rejoiced in the death of one who had loved 
perhaps wildly as I, and perhaps she had suf¬ 
fered, too ; I had turned against my husband, 
who, perhaps, had suffered also ! Though he 
had wronged me, yet would I forgive him ; I 
would go to him. “ He may repel me, but I 
will not be repelled,” I said. “There is a con¬ 
cession which comes more gracefully from a 
woman than from a man’s proud heart, and I 
will offer it. It is not in reality the weaker , 
blit the wiser , who makes the first advances 
toward a reconciliation.” 

I went to him that day, laying a firm grasp 
on the fires of my volcanic heart. I said: “Lio¬ 
nel, I cannot bear this life—forgive me !” I 
think now that my supplication, ‘ i Forgive me !” 
pleased him more than any desire for reinstate¬ 
ment in his affections, for he smiled his old smile, 
in which I read his love of rule ; though I scarce 
cared then, so he loved me again, how he for¬ 
gave me. But he must needs punish me a little 
longer yet. The monarch, though he pardons , 
never unbends . He did not kiss me, but he 
reached forth his hand, half tenderly, half 
patronizingly, saying— 

“ I am glad you have seen the "necessity of 
this, Mrs. Rossiter; it must never occur again !” 
Then he added, noticing my pained look: “But 
let it all pass. I do not fancy estrangement 
myself, Mildred. ’ ’ 

And this was our reconciliation. No love- 
kiss, no taking me to his heart; only a thin 
crust, the sconce of selfish policy, bridged over 
the yawning volcanic fissure that lay between 
us ! Was it a reconciliation ? 

Weeks followed, and one day there came a 
letter from my mother. It contained one pas¬ 
sage that struck a thrill to my heart: “Dear 
Eddie seems to be sinking ; it is gradual, but, 


I think, not to be mistaken. He has hardly 
touched his brushes or pencils the past winter, 
and these bright June days bring him no 
strength. He talks of you constantly, Mil¬ 
dred, and wishes you were here.” No request, 
no command! Dear Eddie 1 But I would go to 
him. 

“Mr. Rossiter,” I said, carrying him the 
letter—I had never called him Lionel since our 
frigid reconciliation—“ mamma thinks Eddie is 
failing. He wishes to see me ; I would like to 
go to him. If you are not well enough to ac¬ 
company me, I will take Caroline with me in 
the carriage, and Robert will drive us very 
carefully. But perhaps you feel able to go 
with me? I should like this,” I said, half 
timidly. I should have written that Mr. Ros¬ 
siter had been confined to his room by tempo¬ 
rary illness for the week preceding this. 

“No, I am not strong enough to travel,” he 
said, coldly. “ Probably I can get on well 
enough alone. I dare say your mother is 
frightened about Edwin; but you can go, if 
you wish to.” 

“0 Lionel!” rushed to my lips, with the 
tears to my eyes. I was about to add that, if 
he did not wish me to leave him, I would stay; 
but a voice rang in my ear—“ Neglect not your 
brother! it may be too late!” And, bending 
down to kiss his cheek, I left my husband. My 
tears were left on his cheek, too ; perhaps he 
felt them. I wept unrestrainedly while Caro¬ 
line ordered the carriage and packed my trunk; 
and the good girl, pitying her mistress’s grief 
for her sick brother, knew not of the heavier 
grief she bore away in her heart. 

Dear Eddie ! I found him in his old place at 
the south window, the sedan chair prone as a 
couch, the summer wind of the sunset hour 
giving aiding freedom to the laboring lungs, 
and lifting the damp masses of his chestnut 
hair. But there were no damask roses blowing 
on his hollow cheeks now ; his face was white 
as the pillows ; a violet hue bridged the slender 
aquiline nose, whose nostrils quivered faintly, 
and the hands were diaphanous as the delicate 
porcelain ornaments on the table. An un¬ 
finished picture stood on the easel; I have 
them now, picture and easel, as they stood 
then. 

“ I am glad you have come, sister,” he said, 
with his sweet smile, drawing me down to kiss 
him. “ Where is Mr. Rossiter? I thought he 
might accompany you.” 

“He has been quite ill, and I travelled 
rapidly,” was my reply, the hot tears rushing 
to my eyes. 
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“ Don't cry, sister. I have felt better all 
day; I can breathe quite easily now. Sit down 
here in your low chair as you used to, and talk 
to me. Let mother go and rest; she is quite 
worn down with watching me, for she wouldn’t 
leave me day or night. There ! now she has 
left us, we will talk, Mildred. Strange I can 
talk so easily to-night. Fix the pillows a little. 
There ! so ! You are looking at my picture ; I 
meant to have completed it. It is for you, Mil- 
, dred. If I never finish it, you will—” 

“ Don’t, don’t, Eddie! I cannot bear it!” 
And I sobbed on his pillow. 

“ But you must!” he said, tenderly and 
sweetly caressing my head. “ Don’t fear to 
talk about it; mother knows it all; we have 
learned to look at it with calmness, without 
fear. I was going to tell you about my picture, 
Mildred. You will think of me every time you 
look on it. Place it in your room—the room 
you sit and write in—so you can look up and 
think Eddie is there, painting beside you. If I 
had lived, Mildred—I mean if I had been well 
and strong, like I was in college—I should have 
gone to Italy ; but I am going to a fairer coun¬ 
try, where the skies hang always blue and the 
sunset glories never fade. Don’t cry, Mildred! 
I shall walk up there !” And the dear boy 
pointed away beyond the western sunset clouds 
whose fluted amber pillars, resting on square 
blocks of gray, seemed to upbear the jasper 
walls of a city, the beautiful City of Heaven. 
“I shall swim , too !” he added, with a bright¬ 
ening, childlike smile; “for, Mildred, I have 
learned in this ”—and he laid his hand on a 
little worn Bible on the pillows—“that I must 
cleave the waters of the Jordan, and Jesus will 
stand to meet me on the hither shore of hea¬ 
ven. Sing to me, sister— 

* Jerusalem, my happy home!’ ” 

And, sitting there by Eddie’s side, with the 
sunset shadows creeping thicker, and the white 
rose-bush at the window drifting in a shower 
of leaves at Eddie’s feet, while his hand lay 
in mine, I poured forth the tide of holy song 
•—a song that seemed to lift my own poor, 
weary heart, as it did the dear invalid’s exult- 
ant one, above the grovelling earth-life. 

I ceased. The darkness settled deeper, till 
the drifted bank of white rose-leaves at our 
feet showed up but a faint speck in the gloom, 
and then my mother came in, and the old nurse, 
Marcy, brought in lights, but I motioned them 
away, for Eddie seemed calmly sleeping ; so we 
sat silent, mother and I, with hushed breath. 

A half hour wore by. “ How soundly Eddie 
sleeps ! ” said my mother. “ It has not been so 

44* 


this long time, he has been so distressed for 
breath; but now he rests like a child.” Her 
words roused me from a deep reverie. I felt 
for his hand which, unheeded, had slipped from 
my own ; it was cold as ice ! I screamed aloud. 
Marcy came running in with candles. But 
their light, streaming broadly on the white 
forehead and closed eyelids, woke not the 
sleeper—he had opened them elsewhere ! The 
drift of white rose-leaves bathed his feet— his 
earth-life had perished before they began to 
wither ! Quietly, peacefully, while I sat beside 
. him in the twilight, perhaps even while I sang, 
his freed soul had leaped forward, naked, white, 
panting, to breast the waters of that broad river 
which laves the walls of the City of our God, 
the New Jerusalem. 

I leaned on my husband’s arm when I turned 
from Eddie’s grave. Mr. Rossiter had come to 
the funeral; not, I think, because he had any¬ 
thing in common with our deep grief, but 
because he regarded the world’s opinions, and 
that world would not be silent if Lionel Rossi¬ 
ter failed in token of outward respect toward 
his wife. But when the funeral was over, he 
said : “ Mildred, you must subdue this intense 
grief; it is wrong. You could not expect your 
brother to be spared to you always ; and you 
must remember that your husband does not like 
to see you in tears.” 

A bitter retort sprang to my lips: “You 
need not begrudge the tears given to the dead ! 
I did not think you so jealous as that , Lionel 
Rossiter!” Oh, how miserable, how angry, 
how utterly desolate I felt! A little sympathy, 
a tender kiss would have saved me then, would 
have bridged over the chasm that opened at 
our feet, stayed the ice-bolt that sped into my 
heart; but they were denied me ; instead, came 
words coldly, calmly spoken :— 

“ Mrs. Rossiter, you are mistaken in applying 
the word ‘jealous’ to me. I do not know its 
meaning. We will go home to-morrow, I think, 
where your husband can watch over your health, 
a regard for which should forbid this excessive 
grief and excitement. You will tell Caroline to 
have everything in readiness for our journey.” 

He “watch over me,” he “not jealous!” 
when I had been sentinelled ever since I took 
his name, and now to selfishly deny me a few 
days at my mother’s side ! Why did he not 
render a return for what he demanded ? Why 
expect the tropic flower to creep blossoming up 
his glittering, frozen heights, and then, if it 
shivered or grew pale in the chill airs, greet it 
with scorn ? I was almost mad with contending 
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emotions. I could have lmrled a torrent of re¬ 
proaches upon him ; but the sacred spell of 
Eddie’s presence, lingering yet, restrained the 
bitter words on my lips. 

“ I will be ready to accompany you to-mor¬ 
row, Mr. Rossiter,” I said, calmly. 

“That is right, Mildred. I am glad you see 
the propriety of this. You will be happier at 
home, and your mother can come to visit you, 
by and by.” And he laid his hand on mine. 
But I flung off his touch, I turned from his 
presence, I rushed into Eddie’s room, and, 
locking the door behind me, went to the south 
window, now draped with the heavy curtains, 
and knelt down, laying my head in Eddie’s 
vacant chair ; but I could not weep—a heavy 
weight, like a hand of ice, lay on my breast. I 
think my heart was frozen. 

The tiny life that buttered briefly into exist¬ 
ence in the golden Indian summer bickered but 
for a moment, then went out again into that 
vast space crowded with human souls. I hope 
they did not jostle my baby rudely—so young, 
so tender ! The warm rush of holy maternal 
love that surged up blissfully into my heart, 
stirring its ice-bound waters, suddenly con- 
gealed again, leaving me chilled, hopeless, 
desolate ! Had my baby lived, perhaps she 
might have proved the golden clasp to reunite 
the severed chain of divided hearts ; for, though 
they told me Mr. Rossiter was disappointed that 
his wife had not borne him a boy child as heir 
to his name and fortune, yet I think it could 
not have been in man’s heart—and that man a 
father—to deny a regretful tear to the wee 
perished blossom, in its tiny casket, they laid 
where the crimson and gold-colored autumn 
leaves buttered down continually, like a bock 
of bame-winged birds alighting on its little 
grave. Perhaps he was at brst softened toward 
me—I do not want to judge him too harshly— 
and I know Mr. Rossiter had looked forward 
with earnest anticipations to this event; but I 
*suppose the disappointment hardened his heart 
again, for he did not mingle a tear with those 
that day by day wetted my pillow. Yet do not 
fancy that he neglected me, as neglect goes in 
the opinion of the world. It came to be a talk 
.among people— the devotion of Mr. Rossiter to 
his pale wife, how gently he lifted her to the 
easy-cushioned carriage, how he brought ser¬ 
vants .to obey her slightest bidding, how he 
was a model for devoted husbands. Some¬ 
times they came to me with his praise. My 
mother, who had come to me also, in the time 
•of my trial, acknowledged that once she pre¬ 


judged him too harshly. I smiled ; none read 
what lay beneath the glitter and the bowers. * 

I used, in those days, to envy the poorest 
laboring woman who came to perform the menial 
offices of my kitchen—the coarse, unlettered, 
but contented woman, with the mother-love in 
her heart and the tender mother-smile on her 
lips for the strong, rosy baby who crowed, 
laughed, or clapped its tiny hands, on the boor • 
beside her at her toils. Why were such people 
granted what God had taken from me ? Enough, 
and to spare—a half score of tumbling, healthy 
children, while my one wee, waxen baby had 
been taken ? There was bitterness in my heart 
against Him. I, who had so loved children, 
who had looked forward with intensest yearn¬ 
ings to the holy joy of motherhood, who had 
covered the walls of my room with faces of the 
Madonna and the Child ! I sent the pictures 
away; I banished all tender associations from 
sight or hearing. I did not urge my mother’s 
stay ; I shut myself in a selfish solitude, and 
into that solitude I only took my deep grief, 
which, like Rachel’s, “refused to be com¬ 
forted,” sitting for hours gazing on Eddie’s 
unfinished picture, fit type of the unfinished 
dream of boyish promise dashed out from the 
glowing canvas of life. And if I prayed at all 
in those days, it was only that dark Atropos 
might sever the thread that kept me from lost 
Eddie and my babe. 

Months have bed. Health has come back, 
and with it Jiis commands, which force me again 
into the outer world, to taste its gilded apples 
of pleasure, that are as ashes on my lips. Yet, 
though I walk with the world, I am not of it. 

I smile on all; I render passive obedience to 
my husband’s wishes ; there is a show of peace 
between us ; and the world looks on, and says, 
“ A happy pair !” But whether I smile or sing 
for Lionel Rossiter, I wonder if he never thinks 
of those auroral fires that fiing a soft, rosy glow 
above a frozen world of ice. 

I had never thought to take pen again to add 
aught to this record of my heart’s life ; but I 
must write here of that new, wonderful happi¬ 
ness which is surging up through the unsealed 
waters of my being ; it is like a resurrection 
from the dead. The hand of God, laid heavily, 
in long, terrible illness, has done for Lionel 
Rossiter what the pride, or coldness, or tender¬ 
ness, even, of human hearts could never do. 
Starting back, affrighted, from the verge of 
the dim land of shadows, whence pale fingers 
seemed reaching to beckon him, taking hold 
again on the earth-life, and, with it, planting 
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liis feet on the Rock of Ages as his stand for 
all the future, he is a humiliated, softened, 
changed man. 

He has told me all—that record of a giddy, 
headstrong youthtime—how the siren Pleasure 
tempted him in manifold ways, with gay com¬ 
panions, the dice, and the wine-cup. But this 
one story, of which I had caught glimpses 
hitherto, and which had roused suspicions that 
had embittered my married life, was not so 
wholly bad as I had imagined; in thought, I 
had wronged my husband. 

4 4 Mildred, I never wilfully betrayed inno¬ 
cence,’ ’ he said. “I have had my faults of 
character, but, thank God, of this crime I stand 
innocent! There is a passage in my life it were 
better I had told you earlier. Mildred, I was 
a married , but divorced man, when I met you ! 
Do not ask me why , within the limits of two 
short years, I parted from one whom I had 
loved with the first .ardor of my boyhood, for I 
was scarce more than a boy when I wedded 
her. It is enough that, under shelter of my 
name, she forgot the duties of a wife, and— 
But, Mildred, I cannot blame the dead; let her 
faults be buried with the sod that covers her. 

“I will only say that when we parted—she 
angry and humiliated—I was left a scornful 
mocker in woman’s faith or virtue. Time 
passed, and I met you; I had met your thoughts 
before in your world-given creations. But why 
recall that time ? It is enough that I loved you, 
and with such a love as I had never thought to 
feel for woman again. The way was clear be¬ 
fore me. My past life was unknown to you, 
for, in order to avoid the world’s scandal, she 
who had borne my name and myself had sepa¬ 
rated in mutual silence ; I was free to woo and 
win again. But I vowed never more to trust 
my faith with woman unless convinced of a 
devotion so thorough that neither man nor 
angel could wrest it from me ; and when I saw 
that this was mine, even as jealousy is said to 
4 grow by what it feeds on,’ so did my arrogant 
selfishness. I felt a kind of savage.pleasure in 
subduing this worship to my will—in knowing 
/ was monarch, you my slave. 

44 We w r ere married. I suffered not my rein 
of rule to slacken; the pleasure was so exqui¬ 
site, I allowed it to grow and become a part of 
my nature. There was a brief dream of happi¬ 
ness. Then she came ! You never knew, Mil¬ 
dred, that she sought me here , in our own house, 
avowing that she would force her way into your 
presence, and declare that she had borne my 
name before you! She was almost insane with 
rage. You never knew that I bought her off 


from that revengeful purpose with gold! Per¬ 
haps that was what she came for ; at least, she 
clutched at it eagerly, and went away seemingly 
pacified. She wrote to me afterwards, reiterat¬ 
ing her threat. I went to her; I paid her, from 
that time, stated visits, to place in her fiand 
stated sums as the bribe against her invasion 
of our domestic peace with the tale I would not 
for worlds should have reached your ear. You 
must see that I loved you, Mildred, in those 
days, else I had not been this weak bond-slave 
to her threats ; you can see now the pride which, 
forbade my going to you with the whole story, 
and placed my trust for your forgiveness and 
hope for our future happiness in your wifely 
devotion. Yes, Mildred, I loved you, even 
while I tightened the rein of an unmanly self¬ 
ishness about you, even while my own arro¬ 
gant spirit placed the ban on confidence and 
trust! 

44 But I must speak again of her . The period 
for my visit came round ; I went, and this time 
to find her, not with angry invective on her 
tongue, but ill, wasting, dying ! I remained. 
Ah, Mildred, had you known all , you had 
surely pardoned your poor husband ! I closed 
her eyes ; I sealed the poor, repentant lips ; 
I held the thin hand, once mine at the altar, 
when life fluttered out from its pulses ; I fol¬ 
lowed her coffin to its grave ; I bore back to 
my home that locket which enshrined her face 
when she had been younger, purer, and I had 
loved her ! God knows what I suffered, Mil¬ 
dred ! you can never know ! There may have 
been no traces on my countenance, but there 
were furrows in my heart. Remorse was gnaw¬ 
ing me, and blame was for a time transferred 
from the dead to the living. Perhaps I had 
been too stern, too unforgiving l But a sense 
of duty, also my deep love for yourself, recalled 
me. Had we met in a different mood then, per¬ 
haps I might have thrown myself on your con¬ 
fidence ; but you know what followed. I do 
not blame you, Mildred ; it was but a natural 
suspicion, though I deemed it unjust then, and 
boldly resolved to beat it down with my iron 
pride and will. How far I succeeded, you re¬ 
member ; it ended in the gradual widening of 
the gulf between us. 

44 But there is a revelation; I must not with¬ 
hold it now , Mildred. There ! look at me so, 
with your soft, tender eyes, my wife ! There 
is a child— her child and mine. He is a five 
year old boy now. I have kept him in the 
household of a good old man, a minister of the 
Gospel, who knew her in her earlier days, who 
knew us both. This boy—Mildred, the heart 
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of a father yearns for liis child, sometimes—I 
have a request—God took our own babe—but 
no ! you cannot, you will not consent to be¬ 
hold him ! I have deceived you too long ; you 
will not let my boy come to me ?” 

But I did. I sent for him, he was brought, 
a winning boy, with his father’s forehead and 
his mother’s beauty—God keep him from her 
errors ! Lionel’s child is my own now. We 
have named him Lionel Rossiter. Whether I 
am granted to know the sacred mother-tie in 
the future or denied it, this boy will never be 
cast out from my fostering love. The world 
about us is, perhaps, busy with its specula¬ 
tions ; but I am above its comments or its idle 
wonder. I am a changed woman now. I have 
learned that humanity is weak and erring, and 
that it is not for me to hold aloof from another, 
saying, p ride fully: “I am better than thou.” 


I 


Dear Eddie’s presence is about me constantly. 
I never look upon his unfinished picture on 
yonder easel but I seem to catch a glimpse of 
a smiling, saintly face enframed in chestnut- 
hair. 

My buried baby!—the crimson leaves of a 
second autumn have fluttered down upon her 
tiny grave. 

My mother !—she often sits beside me, with 
her placid smile and the look of resignation in 
her gentle eyes, satisfied to bide her time till 
she, too, is called to “ Cross the River” to join 
again her lost and sainted waiting there. 

My husband !—in his changed, purified, cher¬ 
ishing affection I abide content. Thank God, it 
is past now, that long arctic night amid the 
frozen ice-floes of estrangement, and we have 
gained at last the clear “ Open Sea” of Married 
Love and Trust. 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM OHR AGREEABLE WESTERN 

CORRESPONDENT. 


Menomonee River, Jan . 24, 1860. 

Dear Mr. Godey: I wish I could write you 
a good letter, one worthy a place in my old 
favorite, my first love, my “ literary sponsor,” 
the Lady’s Book. There is enough to tell, but 
I can’t think of it. I believe it is true, as Mrs. 
Browning says— 

“Forests chant their anthems to themselves, 

And leave you dumb.” 

Our cottage home is surrounded by 1 c black 
pines, the summer’s mourning, but the winter’s 
bravery and they shout their huzzas in the 
gale, or sigh and moan like imprisoned and com¬ 
plaining spirits at the lightest touch of the 
passing breeze. They haunt me, and they 
make me homesick. And then, too, I miss 
my old inspiration, the hills ! 

“ Hills draw like Heaven, and stronger sometimes, 
Holding out their hands to pull us from the vile flats 
up to them.” 

I remember, when I was a young girl, in the 
old Academy on the banks of the beautiful Sus¬ 
quehanna, if I had a composition to write, I 
would always turn my back on all indoors, and 
gaze long and intently at those glorious hills 
beyond the river, and, if the day were pleasant, 
it would not take me long to complete my task. 
What visions I have seen, looking out those 
west windows on the hills bathed in the glory 
of a July sun, “ solemn, yet beautiful to view!” 

But it was not of the old home I was thinking 


when I seated myself this evening, but of our 
“new home” in the far Northwest. “Cold 
and bleak” you call it? Little you know of 
the Green Bay country, one of the fairest the 
sun ever shone on. The dwellers on the prai¬ 
ries of Illinois may talk of cold ; we know little 
of it. Our winters are long, ’tis true, but the 
weather is uniform and not very cold. We 
have had most magnificent weather since the 
last of October, and, spite of all deprivations, 
we do manage to enjoy ourselves, even in “the 
pineries.” 

The country is filling up, society is improv¬ 
ing, both in quantity and quality, good roads 
and other facilities for “getting around” are 
bringing us nearer “outside.” Green Bay is 
but a little way off now, and next summer 
will bring Chicago very near (we do not reckon 
distances by miles, but by hours in these days). 
Next summer will see a line of stages estab¬ 
lished between Marquette, L. S., and Esconawba 
on Green Bay ; then Chicago boats will run in 

to Esconawba on their way to Green Bay City, 

* 

perhaps Buffalo boats, too; and the line of 
steamboats already established between Green 
Bay and Menomonee will also extend their route 
to that point. Then, Mr. Godey, won’t you come 
and see ns ? Let me see, what can I think of 
to tempt you ? Do you love brook trout ? This 
Green Bay country is where they grow; most 
of the streams that flow into the Bay have more 
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or less of them—great, shining, speckled fel¬ 
lows ; it makes one’s eyes sparkle, and their 
month water to look at them. I think they 
are too pretty to eat. Then we have bass, 
muscolunge, dory, white fish, the delicious 
Mackinaw trout, herring, and, indeed, almost 
every fresh water fish, in the greatest profusion. 
I must not omit mentioning the sturgeon; 
great, /ucfeows-looking things as they are, they 
are most delicious eating when properly cooked. 

' We always have venison in its season. Wild 
ducks are plenty, and of the best kind. Meno¬ 
monee is celebrated for its superior cranberries ; 
and almost all wild berries may be had for the 
picking ; and then, for variety, we might give 
you a dish of muskrat, racoon, beavers’ tails, 
hedgehog, etc. etc., ad infinitum . Those last 
named are dishes d la native . I would like to 
make every one believe this was an earthly 
paradise ; I would e’en like to convince myself 
of it, and I might almost , did I not so long for 
the hills. 

The holidays are past. The “beauty and the 
chivalry” of our forest home had a sleigh-ride 
in primitive style. Some six sleigh-loads went 
over to Peshtigo, where we were as hospitably 
received as hearts could wish; we spent one 
night in mirth and dancing, for, of course, there 
could be 

“No sleep till morn, when youth, and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 

This was our Christmas festival. How little 
like my Christmas ride of last year! (The 
readers of the Lady’s Book have not forgotten 
the cutter, with its six man team ?) On the 
second day of the new year, there was another 
gathering of the beaux and belles of Menomo¬ 
nee. 

“The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men 

and, as I looked round on the spacious hall, at 
the goodly company there assembled, I mar¬ 
velled greatly at the change old Time had 
wrought. Six years ago, many of that company 
were mere children, and many more of them 
were dwellers in fair Eastern homes. Where 
the large hotel in which we were assembled, 
and the village that surrounds it, now stand, 
was an unbroken, tangled wilderness of cedar 
and tamarac ; and the village itself was still 
standing in the trees, far up this noble river. 

Heigh-ho ! I wonder if six years, have changed 
old Pennsylvania as much ! I should like to go 
and see. Two things cannot be much changed 
—the rivers and the hills. School-mates are 
scattered far and wide, 

“Some at the bridal, some at the tomb.” 


Change is written everywhere; and yet we 
would not, if we could, have it otherwise. 

“Weep not that the world changes ; did it keep 
A stable, changeless state, ’twere cause indeed to 
weep.” 

I should never weep for any change but a 
changed friend. But away with such thoughts ; 

I had rather dwell on the 

“Pleasure that waited on life’s merry morn, 

While Memory stands sideways, half covered with 
flowers, 

And reveals all the rose, but secretes every thorn.” 

I have been very happy in my Western home, 
sometimes. The summer I taught school on 
Chambers Island, among those plain-spoken, 
rough, honest, kind-hearted fishermen, was a 
pleasant season to me. I loved the quiet mono¬ 
tony of existence there ; no worldly bustle or 
turmoil, nothing to disturb the calm, except 
now and then a rousing nor’easter, which was 
certain to blow three days, and I did enjoy that. 
How delightful those moonlight walks on the 
beach! or the sail on that lovely harbor! And 
then what could ever be more beautiful than 
the little lake with its emerald setting and its 
two gems of islands ! Ah ! that summer is to 
my memory like some delightful dream to the 
lonely night. Had I but the artist’s pencil or 
poet’s pen, I would immortalize that island 
before “civilization” spoils it. Even now a 
steam mill—a ruination to all that is beautiful 
in nature—has been erected on the margin of 
that beautiful lake. What will become of the 
white lilies ? 

But what a long letter I have written! enough 
for once, I am sure, so I will once more bid you 
good-by for a year. 

With best wishes, your friend Sue. 

. 4 o + o » - 

Domestic Life. —How sweet is it when the 
heart expands and the mind kindles by recipro¬ 
cated kindliness and knowledge ! And sweeter 

far in domestic life is it to rest the wearied 

» 

heart and mind on the chastened expression of 
sympathy lighting up the well-known and be¬ 
loved countenance of one who has often treated 
our sorrows with compassion, returned long- 
suffering to our tryingness, and shown enduring 
fidelity in our burden—endeared to us like a 
gallant ship, which, though the gloss of its 
new paint and rigging may be worn less bright, 
yet in its very scars marks the tenacity with 
which its anchors have held, and its rudder 
answered the helmsman, through many a storm 
- and tempest. 
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Fig. 91. 
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These exercises are somewhat more difficult 
than the last, and of course require increased 
attention. The cottage in the distance, Ffg. 90, 
has rather finer lines than usual, and the shading 
of the water, in the foreground, requires par¬ 
ticular care in order to he effective. 

In Fig. 91, particular care will he required 
in drawing the curved lines of the arches with 
precision. If in the first attempt, these curves 
are imperfect, so as to make the arch look lop¬ 


sided , the pupil should make another attempt, 
and so on till the proper effect is obtained. This 
will he more useful than passing on to another 
exercise without doing this one correctly. 

In Fig. 92, the arch is still more difficult for 
the young practitioner,’ from the circumstance 
of the arch being composed of so many distinct 
parts. Care will also he required in drawing 
the deep shadow under the arch and the curved 
surface of the pillars. 




LINES. 


(To a young Christian , who expressed a desire to die that she might be permitted to dwell in the immediate 

presence of Christ.) 

BT EVA EVANS. 


Oh, say not to me that thou longest to die! 

That this is a bleak world from which thou wouldst fly, 
That on earth is no joy, no work to be done, 

And nothing to profit thee under the sun. 

Poes not God wisely order the length of thy days 
To be spent to His honor, His glory, and praise? 

Are not lost souls around thee, demanding thy care 
To save them from black and eternal despair? 


The hungry afe round thee; oh, feed them with food 
With which God has blest thee, that God who i» good! 
Clothe you the naked, point the dying to Him 
Who liveth to save ruined sinners from sin. 

Thine own soul *s eternal; seek grace from on high, 

To press thy way onward and reign in the sky; 

And tune sweet anthems to a bright harp of gold, 

And ever and ever thy ’Saviour behold. 




























































































































DARNING STOCKINGS. 


BY R. L. H. 


44 Don’t scowl so, Ellen,” said my grandmo¬ 
ther, mildly, as I very reluctantly commenced 
mending a pair of hose. 44 What would Fred 
Grahame say if lie could see your dimples lost 
in such a cloud ?” 

I did not care what Fred Grahame would 
think, I pouted, or any one else. I was an ex¬ 
ception truly ! I had no doubt that every one 
of the girls was glad that it rained, so we could 
not go to the picnic, only that they might stay 
at home to enjoy the exquisite felicity of darn¬ 
ing old hose. Oh, of course ! how delightful! 
And I began to cry. 

My grandmother looked quietly over the rims 
of her spectacles, but said nothing. I avoided 
her gaze, and jerked the needle indignantly 
through the rent, and broke it. This was too 
much, so I tossed the offending stocking aside, 
and walked to the window. 

It was a dreary, rainy day, one of those on 
which the rain descends with a quiet persistence, 
as if it never intended to leave off, as if, in 
truth, it really enjoyed descending. I stood 
watching the few passers-by hurrying over the 
slippery pavements. Opposite was the resi¬ 
dence of our stylish neighbors, the Simpsons. 
At the window facing mine was their seam¬ 
stress, sewing on a sewing-machine. I heartily 
wished that some benefactor of the human race 
would invent a 44 darning machine.” If some¬ 
body only would ! what a relief it would be to 
mothers of large families, for instance, with 
limited means ; not to mention weary maidens, 
on dreary days, when it rains, and they can’t 
go to picnics ! 0 dear ! And there was Miss 
Simpson practising in the front drawing-room. 
She liadno stockings to darn; not she. Wealthy, 
and the only child, if she wished she might put 
on a new pair every morning ; silk ones, too. 
1 absolutely envied her such felicity. 

I seated myself, and threaded my needle in a 
worse humor than before. I knew the alter¬ 
native —that I must either darn my stockings 
or go without liose — so I darned away. Our 
little income was, like the article in question, 
full of gaps and rents that required to be kept 
together by great economy. At last I finished, 
and could not refrain from a muttered 4 4 Thank 
Heaven !” 

44 Are you through?” said my grandmother. 
44 Surely you must be exhausted by such severe 
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labor.” I was tempted to say I was ; but the 
lurking smile that played around her lips for¬ 
bade. 44 Come, then,” she said, gayly, 44 it is 
just lunch time, and I think something to eat 
will revive your spirits. Take the keys, and 
afterward I have a little story to tell you.” 

A good luncheon is a capital provocative to 
good humor; and, accordingly, when finished, 

I took my seat on a little stool, with my head 
in grandmother’s lap, and smiled very compla¬ 
cently in her face. 

44 Aha ! the dimples have come back again,” 
she said, as she saw them playing liide-and- • 
seek around the corners of my mouth. And 
she stooped to kiss the one on my chin, calling 
it the good little dimple that had never been 
away. 

44 1 cannot think,” she began, 44 why there is 
so universal a dread of stocking darning. The 
stitch is easy—the same as that used for lace, 
which was a fashionable employment fifty years 
ago ; it requires but little skill, and gives un¬ 
limited range to the thought and but little care 
to the fingers ; yet not one in fifty can hear it 
mentioned without mentally recoiling at the 
idea. To express fondness for it would be re¬ 
garded as the height of eccentricity. In my 
day, it was a kind of recreation after our regu¬ 
lar plain sewing; regularly, once a week, the 
mending-basket was placed on the table, and 
my sisters and I chatted gayly, as we drew the 
rents together; but now it is so shocking to 
think of, that I almost believe half of our 
young ladies had rather go with a rent than to 
darn it. And now to my story. 

44 You have often seen your cousin Mary, 
Edward’s wife ; they were here in the spring. 
Her many good qualities won your admiration ; 
still, I remember one day that you expressed 
your surprise that a man so handsome and 
nobly gifted could marry one who was almost 
unmistakably plain—one, too, who admired 
beauty so intensely as he did. Let me gratify 
your curiosity. 

44 Once upon a time, years ago, when he was 
much handsomer than now, and a rising young 
lawyer, he loved Caroline Willoughby; she was 
extremely beautiful, accomplished, fascinating, 
and a great belle. He worshipped her with all 
the enthusiasm of his gifted nature. One sum¬ 
mer evening, they were riding down the shady 












THE MOTHER. 
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road alone and in silence. He had determined 
to tell her of his devotion, but could find no 
words. Her horse shyed unexpectedly, and 
she fell; he was at her side in an instant, pale 
with fright. He conveyed her to the nearest 
house, and sent a servant in hot haste for a 
physician. He came, and, fearing her limb was 
fractured, signed to a servant to remove her 
stocking. Off came the dainty little boot that 
Edward had so tenderly held as she mounted, 
'and revealed a tattered stocking. The physi¬ 
cian smiled, assured him no bones were broken, 
and sent a carriage to convey them home. 
Neither spoke. Entering the house, he briefly 
explained to her mother the circumstances, 
expressed his regrets, and turned to leave; 
then, suddenly pausing, he added, 6 In the 
hurry of the moment, I had almost forgotten 
it—Miss Willoughby’s stocking,’ and, bowing, 
placed it on the table. The poor girl fainted, 
and was sick for some time afterward. She 
really loved him, and ’twas a great blow to 
her. She married old Goldthwaithe, the mil¬ 
lionaire. 


“ As for Edward, this cold bath to his ima¬ 
gination cured his love. He avoided ladies’ 
society, and rapidly rose to eminence in his 
profession. ’Twas six years after this when 
hq met your cousin Mary. Her good qualities, 
her self-sacrificing care of her invalid mother, 
her warm heart and native sense, interested 
him deeply; still, his former experience had 
made him distrustful. Accident decided him. 
Her former governess was living in very desti¬ 
tute circumstances, in an obscure part of the 
town, and one wet day she went to see her. 
The carriage not returning, she set out alone, 
and met Edward. He offered his services, and 
at a muddy crossing her light slipper was left 
in the mud. He stooped to fit it on ; there was 
no one in sight, and she timidly advanced a 
pretty foot, with the cleanest of stockings, and 
one of the daintiest of little darns! He could 
resist no longer, and, when he told me the 
story, showed me the identical stocking. 

“And now,” said my grandmother, kissing 
me, “the rain is over, the sun shining, and 
there is Fred Graham at the door.” 


i 
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THE MOTHER. 


Each century has its peculiar tide of thought; 
the highest wave bears onward, as ocean tides 
bear the tossed bark to land, the human race 
into the promised harbor of Millennial peace. 
“ The ninth wave of the nineteenth century is 
the Destiny of Woman.” Like all moral and 
social changes, the one now going on in the 
public mind has its absurdities and errors; 
but “the face of truth is not less fair and 
beautiful for all the counterfeit vizards which 
may be put upon her.” Of the many interest¬ 
ing aspects under which we may regard the 
female character, there is none more striking 
and beautiful than that of the mother. “ The 
excellent woman,” says Goethe, “is she who, 
if the husband dies, can be a father to their 
children.” And no less excellent is she when, 
blessed in her husband’s support, she trains 
her children with instinctive love in the ways 
of purity and happiness. Upon her devolves, 
under almost all circumstances, the early train¬ 
ing of the young; and it is a mother’s chief 
praise to see to her house and tend her chil¬ 
dren. An old Christian writer, paying a tribute 
of filial affection, says: “My mother’s lips were 
those of truth itself; but she would rather con¬ 
ceal the good that was known of her than pub¬ 
lish that which, being unknown, might have 
VpL. lx.— 45 


done her honor.” “The fate of a child,” said 
the first Napoleon, “is always the work of his 
mother.” However silenced or neglected, the- 
mysterious workings of a mother’s love will 
one day reassert the influence of bygone years* 

“ My mother’s voice ! how often creeps 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 

Like healing sent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flower! 

I can forget her melting prayer. 

While leaping pulses madly fly; 

But in the still, unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come stealing by, 

And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 

And leave me at my mother’s knee ” 

“Depart in peace,” said Ambrose to the 
weeping mother of the then dissolute Chrysos¬ 
tom ; “it is impossible that the son of these 
tears should perish 1” 

“ There is none 

In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.” 

Hannah More very beautifully describes the 
passion:— 

“ A tender mother lives 

In many lives ; through many a nerve she feels , 
From child to child the quick affection spreads. 
Forever wandering, yet forever fixed. 
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Nor docs division weaken, nor the force 
Of constant operation e’er exhaust 
Parental love. All other passions change 
With changing circumstances ; rise or fall 
Dependent on their object; claim returns ; 

Live on reciprocations, and expire 
Unfed by hope. A mother’s fondness reigns 
Without a rival and without an end.” 

Lady Morgan says : “ That which the woman 
is, the mother will be, and her personal qualities 
will direct and govern her maternal instinct as 
her taste will influence her appetite. * * * 

The perfection of motherhood lies in the har¬ 
monious blending of a happy instinct with 
those qualities which make the good member 
of society—with good sense and information, 
with subdued or regulated passion, and that 
abnegation which lays every selfish considera¬ 
tion at the feet of duty. To make a good 
mother, it is not enough to seek the happiness 
of the child, but to seek it with forethought 
and effect. Her actions must be regulated by 
long-sighted views, and steadily and persever- 
ingly directed to that health of the body and 
the mind which can alone enable the objects of 
her solicitude to meet the shocks and rubs of 
life with firmness, and to maintain that inde¬ 
pendence in practice and principle which sets 
the vicissitudes of fortune at defiance, fitting 
its possessor to fill the various stations, whether 
of wealth or poverty, of honor or obscurity, to 
which chance may conduct him.” 

There is much care, therefore, devolving upon 
a mother, and much responsibility. The chil¬ 
dren at their mother’s knee may seem, in the 
language of Mary Howitt, to say— 

“ Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers ; 

Let us take our proper station— 

We, the rising generation, 

Let us stamp tbe age in ours. 

“ We shall be what you will make us ; 

Make us wise, and make us good; 

Make us strong for time of trial, 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 

Patience, kindness, fortitude.” 

The education of the young is one of the most 
important duties of woman, one of the chief 
sources of her happiness, and her mightiest 
power for good. The stronger sex may occupy 
the more conspicuous positions, may receive 
the loftiest praises and the highest rewards; 
but who first moulded the plastic clay of the 
mind of the illustrious statesman or invincible 
warrior? who first directed its thoughts and 
passions ? Was it not a mother ? 

tl Be satisfied. 

Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering annexed to sin ; 


Some pang paid down for some new human life; 

Some weariness in guarding such a life; 

Some coldness from the guarded ; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served ; from those beloved 
Too loyally, some treason; feebleness 
Within thine heart, and cruelty without; 

And pressures of an alien tyranny, 

With its dynastic reasons of larger bones 
And stronger sinews. But go to—thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 

After its own life-working. A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad.” 

-- 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

y 

In commencing to paint, choose a place near 
the window, that, when the fine lines in the 
engraving are faint, you can hold it up and see 
more distinctly. Commence on the back or 
wrong side of the picture. Paint the eyes, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows first, then the hair or 
moustaches, etc., and let it dry about twenty- 
seven hours. Leave a portion of the color upon 
the palette, and if you find the painting full of 
cracks, put on another coat of paint. 

Paint the lips with white and vermilion, or, 
if very red lips are desired, white with carmine. 
Paint the flesh color on the face, and apply a 
tinge of carmine, rose madder, or vermilion, 
according to taste, to form the cheeks, blend¬ 
ing in the colors softly and with care. Upon 
the shadows in the face and neck, apply a 
darker color, to lessen the effect of the print. 
Where there are lights, as upon the fore¬ 
head and shoulders, have the flesli-color much 
lighter; and in this manner vary wherever 
there are lights and shades. Observe this rule 
also in draperies, etc. In painting hands, ob¬ 
serve the nails and tips of fingers, and touch 
them according to nature and the subject you 
are painting. Flowers look better touched on 
the outside with transparent colors. The lights 
in hair are also improved by being touched on 
the front side with a lighter hue of the same. 

The reader of these “ Notes” will bear in 
mind that they do not profess to be “ direc¬ 
tions” or instructions,” but merely “sugges¬ 
tions” to those who may wish to practice an 
art which will enable them to adorn their homes 
and make them attractive, but who cannot avail 
themselves of the instructions and experience 
of the best teachers. Even among these, the 
modes of painting are somewhat varied; and 
the writer of these articles has only penned 
her own experience, which, so far, has proved 
satisfactory. 


i 










MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 


(Continued from page 443.) 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHAT THE HEART OF A MAIDEN SAID TO A 

YOUNG MAN. 

LINES DEDICATED TO EDGAR CLARENCE E— 

i 

Tell me not in mournful members 
Life is but an empty stream ; 

In my bosom glows its embers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

All those thought-distracting tresses 
Round thy classic profile wreath, 

Fan thy brow with soft caresses, 

Kiss the cheeks that blush beneath. 

Life is earnest, life is real, 

And the grave is not a jail; 

Thou fill’st my heart’s sublime ideal 
Full, as fountains fill a pail. 

Art is long and charms are fleeting— 

Rome was built not in a day— 

Like a drum my heart is beating, 

Like a flute my pulses play. 

Oh, my Edgar Clarence ! darling! 

What’s the apex of my life ? 

To comb that silken hair’s ensnarling, 

To feed thy lips, to be thy wife . 

Yet I’d die ere I would say it— 

Lest thou scorn her love and slight her; 

Yes! she’d die ere she’d betray it, 

Who it was that is the writer.. 

Thou shalt never guess the being 
Perched upon love’s eagle eyrie, 

Like the timid wild fawn fleeing, 

Never know her name’s A1-. 

Not engagement, and not sorrow 
Is our inclined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us nearer than to-day. 

Eyes as black as elderberries, 

Hands as small as any girl’s, 

Lips as dulcet red as cherries, 

Rosy cheeks, and silky curls I 


Is it any special wonder 
Thy attractions I adore, 

That I tune my lyre to ponder 
On the in —some one's bodoor? 

No, it is not! 'No resistance 
Can subdue my youthful heart! 

Time, nor tide, nor scorn, nor distance 
Can my thoughts from Edgar part! 

Go, thou peerless one ! get married! 
Thou shalt never, never know, 

Even when she is dead a nd buried, 
What fond girl adored thee so. 

Go, get married! press another 
To thy wildly heaving breast! 

Her sensations she will smother, 

In the grave she ’ll soon find rest! 

Go and wed ! she will not hinder, 
Travelling up life’s stormy stair, 

Though another, from her window, 
Seeks thy innocence to snare. 

Go, forget me ! and to-morrow 
Smile on other maids that smile! 

Think not of A1-’s sorrow, 

Yonder dim and distant isle. 

Only one thing I desire thee— 

Leave a curl of thy sweet hair 

To be buried with A1- 

In the grave of her despair. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HOPE ON, HOPE EVER. 

. If ever there was a mortal transported to 
another spear of infinitesimal delight, it’s me, 
myself, Alvira Slimmens. He says that he 
loves me ! he has responded to that poetry, in a 
manner so sweet, so subduing, so gratuitous ! 
But I must recall my senses, I must live over 
again, in reflection, the happiness that was 
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mine, only last evening. Last evening, my 
hand nestled in his’n, my head reposed upon 
liis shoulder, his curls brushed my cheek as he 
whispered — wliat’s that, Caturah ? I don’t 
care. Tell her to get anything she’s a mind 
to. Put on pound-cake and preserves, only 
don’t bother me—clear out! I can’t and won’t 
be disturbed when I ’in making up my house¬ 
keeping accounts. There ! I ’ve shut and locked 
the door, and I ’ll see if I can have a minute’s 
peace of mind. What do I care what they get 
for tea? I wouldn’t care if I never eat any¬ 
thing again as long as I lived ; I feel as light as 
a feather; I can hardly refrain from jumping' 
up and down. Let Dora make up them pretty 
little fixings, and Mr. Little set and look at her 
as if he ’d eat her up, and Mr. Barker go a 
courting Philista Podd seven times a week, and 
Timothy Betliuen wait on Philistina home from 
meeting ; my destiny is settled, and I survey 
the prospects of them all with triumph. Oh 1 
how sweet them lay locks smell! And he ’s 
fond of laylocks—he said so when I put a 
pitcher full of ’em on the mantle try shelf of 
his room. But where was I ? I want to recall 
again every one of my sensations. And it was 
so totally unexpected ! I hadn’t the least idea 
in the world but that he was mad in love with 
that Belle Waldon; it looked suspiciously like 
it. I’d been up in the garret from two to three 
hours every afternoon for more ’n a week, spy¬ 
ing out their didoes. There she was, every 
blessed day, at that window, throwing out 
flowers and kissing her fingers, laughing and 
making faces, and talking by signs ; and then 
putting on her bonnet and going out to walk, 
and he a-going out a few minutes afterwards. 
I knew he joined her before I followed ’em to 
see for certain ; and if her brother hadn’t been 
along, too, to give a kind of air of propriety to 
the thing, I should have felt bound to let Mrs. 
Waldon know what was going on. Dear me ! 
I wonder what they let him hang about so for ! 
If 1 had a lover as perfectly respectable as Mr. 
Evelyn, I wouldn’t have any brother along, 
like watching Gorgons ; and I suppose it was 
only because he wasn't her lover, but mine, 
after all, that they let him be with her so much. 
He’s told me all about it now—that it wasn’t 
Belle he knew the best, but her brother; that 
they were college chums, that they graduated at 
the same time, and that he’s come here a-purpose 
to see him; that Henry Waldon was dreadful 
anxious to make a match between him and his 
sister, and that he might have made out if I, me, 
myself, Alvira Slimmens, hadn’t interfused like 
pai angel of light to prevent—them were his very 


words—by myself securing his devotionate re¬ 
gards, his first, first love ; and then he sang— 

“ Oli, there ’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.” 

I confessed to him that I thought so, too, that 
this was my first real attachment; and he 
squeezed my hand, and looked at me so —I can 
hardly endure to recall it yet, it was so thrill¬ 
ing. And it all came about of my hinting to 
him, in a laughing kind of a way, that some¬ 
body had sharp eyes, and somebody had seen 
certain rather curious circumstances taking 
place between two windows. We were sitting 
side by side on the sofa in my bodoor. He’d 
been playing on my guitar, and I jest allowed 
my hand to touch his, by accident, and then I 
attempted to snatch it away, and when he re¬ 
tained it, I told him very archly that he needn’t 
press my fingers so , when I’d seen another person 
kissing hers to him, that very afternoon ; and 
then he smiled, and squeezed it all the harder, 
and looked at me so tlirillingly with those 
bright eyes, and sat up closer by me, and said: 
“ Ah, Miss Slimmens, don’t think my heart is 
there ; it’s only a pretence, to cover up my real 
feelings. I have never seen but one being who 
fully realized my ideal of what a woman can be, 
and she—she—sits by my side ! Darling Al¬ 
vira ! need I say more ?” And then my head 
sunk on his shoulder, and I whispered that he 
needn’t. He’s so modest, too ! he almost 
blushed when I attempted to kiss him ; he was 
full as reluctant as a girl. But he ’s so young. 
I might be his mother ; but he’s too innocent 
to suspect it. I’ve often heard that boys al¬ 
ways fall in love the first time with women 
older than themselves, and it seems it is even 
so. After a while, we had some such pleasant 
conversation. He asked me if I knew who put 
a certain beautiful poem under his door, said it 
was unique, perfectly unique, and had been 
one of the first things to fix his particular re¬ 
gards upon the fair authoress. He could not, 
he knew he could not be mistaken in his intui¬ 
tions as to who it was, nor that the initials at 
the bottom—“ A. S.”—stood for Alvira Slim¬ 
mens. I said that I was afraid that he would 
be afraid of an intellectual being, a woman who 
wrote out the infusions of her soul; but he 
replied that a woman had as good a right to be 
“blue” as a violet or a larkspur, that the violet 
couldn’t help its color, and that the bosom 
where such poetry burnt and glowed must 
express itself, or burst! Oh, it was beautiful! 
I was edified by his thoughts ; only I was so all 
a-trimble with bliss that I could think of no 
thing else but that I was nestling by his side 
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and that my hand reposed in his. Only last 
evening that I was so happy ! I urged him to 
set the wedding-day and—hark ! he is entering 
his apartment now. How I start at the sound 
of his footstep ! his tiny, tiny footstep, encased 
in those dear patent-leather gaiters. He ’s so 
exquisite in his dress, and his handkerchiefs 
always smell of heliotrope. Ah me ! I ’m too 
satisfied for earth! Let that hold minx look 
and giggle out of her window, if she’s a mind 
to ; it can’t affect me now. But I ’ll just steal 
up to the attic and see if she is a performing as 
usual. I would go down to my bodoor if I 
thought he would follow me ; but, as I can’t see 
him until tea-time, I ’ll keep an eye on that 
girl. 

Yes ! just as usual 1 Pretending to sew, and 
stealing looks out of her eyes all the time. Her 
mouth keeps dimpling with the laugh in her ; 
but I guess she ’ll have on another face before 
long. It is evident he hasn’t told her yet. 
There ! down goes her sewing on the floor, and 
up goes her hand over her eyes, and she’s star¬ 
ing and staring—my, such talking across lots I 
never saw. 

0 dear, I’m so tired of expecting him every 
instance ; I wonder what’s keeping him. He 
went out for his walk after tea, and he hasn’t 
come in yet, and it’s nigh on to nine o’clock. 
Last night, at this hour, I was by his side here 
on this sofa, listening to his gentle voice. It 
is true that it was I who first hinted at love— 
I offered him my hand and fortune ; but it’s 
Leap Year, thank the fates, and I’d a perfect 
right. He responded instantaneously, he said 
I was all his fancy painted me, and more, much 
more. I believe I ’ll just steal into his room 
and see what I can see, for I know he 9 s out. I 
should have heard his step if he’d walked on 
eggs, for I’ve been doing nothing but listening 
since nine o’clock. I shall hear him, when he 
comes in, in time to meet him on the stairs and 
invite him into my bodoor. 

How sweet his apartment smells I it’s like a 
rose— 

“Ethereal! it is 

His breathing that perfumes his chamber thus !” 

as Milton says. It almost takes my breath away 
to step into it; it sort of frightens me, and pleases 
me, too. I do believe I love that boy. I ’ll just 
take a peep, and back again to meet him. His 
trunk’s standing open ; it’s always been locked 
with a patent lock, and I’ve never been able 
to see the inside of it before. Well, if this 
isn’t curious I Ladies’ clothes ! dresses, petti¬ 
coats, shawls, jewelry! Can my Edgar be a 
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robber, be a smuggler who enters boarding¬ 
houses only to secure the wearing apparel of its 
inmates ? No I the thought is too enervating; 
besides, if innocence was ever impressed upon 
a mortal face, it is on his. He’s incapable of 
any deceit. Here, on the band of these—these 
garments, and on these handkerchiefs, are the 
same mysterious initials ; they ’re all marked 
“H. H.,” and some of ’em u Helen Hewitt,” 
and done with it. It can’t be a sister, for it 
isn’t the same name as Evelyn, that’s plain ; 
it can’t be the clothing of a dead young woman 
to which he has been engaged to be married, 
for he told me with his own lips that he’d never 
loved any but myself. 0 dear ! I wish I knew. 
I sha’n’t sleep a wink, to-night, not a wink, in 
my endeavors to fathom this very peculiar and 
anonymous circumstance. Ah-h ! perhaps this 
will tell something ! here’s the daguerreotype 
of a female ; it looks enough like him to be his 
sister—it is his sister; and she must be mar¬ 
ried, young as she looks, to a gentleman by the 
name of Hewitt. How simple, after all I and I 
to be suspecting him of being a smuggler—him 
—my precious Edgar ! I could fairly kiss his 
sister’s picture, I feel so relieved. She’s got 
nice clothes, any how ; they must be a very good 
fami—mercy ! Mr. Evelyn I I beg your par¬ 
don ! I really did not hear /ou come in. You 
see, I was passing by, and found your door 
open, and your trunk standing wide, and I was 
afraid some smuggler had entered the premises 
and been robbing you. I just stepped in to see 
if anything was missing, and to close your 
trunk for you. Went out in a great hurry, and 
wasn’t aware you left it open ? Perhaps you 
didn’t. You’d better look ’round and see if 
any of your property is missing. I just this 
instance stepped in, and haven’t had time to 
see a thing yet. Why, you’ve shut that trunk 
without hardly looking to see its contents. 
Never mind; your money is in the other one ? 
You ’re so careless and unsuspicious ; just like 
one of your age. Do you know, my darling, 
how long this evening has seemed ? What 
kept you ? I waited in my bodoor for your 
footstep until my heart ached. Sit down here, 
dearest, and whisper to your Alvira what it 
was that detained you. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HOW SHE CAME TO TAKE A LADY BOARDER. 

I don’t know hardly why I feel so uneasy 
this afternoon, unless it’s because Edgar was 
out at dinner-time. I’ve got so I can’t endure 
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to have him out of my sight, and yet we’ve 
only been engaged three days. I had spring 
chickens stewed in cream a purpose for him, 
and he wasn’t here after all; and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that Timothy Bethuen 
eat at least two-thirds of a chicken, and my 
beloved Edgar never to have a taste. I’d tell 
Timothy, out and out, that I couldn’t board 
him at the price I’ve been doing, less than * 
any of the rest of my boarders, any longer, if 
1 expected to keep boarding-house many weeks 
more ; but as I don’t, I guess I won’t turn the 
poor fellow away till they all go. I warrant he 
was surprised not to find his socks darned, this 
washing; but I’ve done with darning old socks 
in hopes of catching a preacher. Miss Slim- 
mens’s prospects have brightened, of late. I 
do feel terribly uneasy, though. I believe I ’ll 
take another rencontre out of that garret-win¬ 
dow, to pass away the time. Belle Waldon ’s 
been making up a mighty pretty white dress 
lately, pretty enough for a bride ; but I guess 
nobody has asked her to have ’em, for all that. 

I wonder at her making it up herself, too, when 
they generally hire all their dressmaking done. 
It was about finished yesterday ; she was put¬ 
ting the lace on the sleeves. I ’ll just climb 
up to my lookout, and see what she ’s about 
next. 

Well, did I ever! a wedding, sure enough! 

I can see all over the room pretty much. There 
is Belle, dressed in white, with a wreath on her 
head ; and there ’s somebody else standing be¬ 
fore the glass, in that very dress Belle was 
making, and Belle is fixing a veil on her hair. 
That ’s the one that’s going to be married, 
sure. I wish she’d turn her head, so I could 
see her face ! I ’ll perish of curiosity in less’n 
two minutes, if she doesn’t look round. What 
a flutter they ’re in ! Why won't she turn her 
head ? As sure as I’m alive, it’s that very girl 
whose picture I saw. Yes, it’s Helen Hewitt; 
it’s his sister, and I’ll bet he’s over there now. 
Why didn’t he invite me to the wedding, I’d 
like to know. Who’s entitled to his confidence, 
if I am not? No, I’m not mistaken. Dear! 
dear! If I only could see through a grind¬ 
stone, I ’d know what was going on. That 
provoking curtain lias just fell down of itself, 
a-purpose to vex me. 

There ’s that Caturah, hollering after me as 
loud as she can ; but I’m not going to hear her 
just yet. What’s that she says? A strange 
gentleman in the parlor wants to see me imme¬ 
diately, on important business ! Well, wonders 
never cease 1 What he can want is the ques¬ 
tion ; I must go and see. They’ve put that 


curtain down, any how, and it’s no use to stand 
here peeking. 

Good-afternoon, sir. Have I taken any young 
lady to board lately ? and if so, is she in the 
house now? No , sir! this is a gentlemen’s 
boarding-house exclusively, sir. Your daugh¬ 
ter, sir ? And you’ve been informed that she 
has been residing under this roof for several 
weeks ? It’s a mistake. There ’s been a very 
nice young gentleman here for some time—a 
stranger. Evelyn—Edgar .C. Evelyn, sir, is 
his name. Describe his personal appearance ? 
Really, I don’t know as you’ve any right to 
inquire; but, as I’ve no objections, I think I’ll 
answer you. Very handsome, but small; black 
eyes, full of fire ; wavy ringlets ; small hands 
and feet; low voice ; rosy lips; a cunning little 
scar on his left cheek. No, sir, he’s not in 
the house now; he was not at home to dinner, 
and has not come in yet. Your daughter ? Mr. 
Evelyn your daughter? You heard she’d 
dressed herself up like a man ? Foolish child ! 
Oh, I see through it all now ; but hurry, or 
you ’ll be too late. They ’re getting married 
now, this minute, and you ’ll be too late. I ’ll 
show you the house—right round the corner, 
on the other side of the block. I ’ll go with 
you, if you ’ll wait till I catch up a bonnet. 

Too late, sir! There’s the minister coming 
away, and there’s the Squire’s buggy flying 
around the corner. You can go in, if you 
want to, and I ’ll go back home, but your bird 
has flown ; I saw her in that buggy with Harry 
Waldon, and they’ve been married this half 
hour, I know too well. 

An account of the affair in the Pennyville 
Eagle ? Let me see it, Dora, do ! (Reads.) 

HIGHLY ROMANTIC AFFAIR. 

A highly romantic affair disturbed the usual 
quiet of our little village, a day or two ago, 
which has furnished subjects for the gossips of 
the most exciting character. As we happen to 
be in the confidence of one of the parties, and 
as the affair is likely to become public any way, 
we will give the correct version. Our friend 
Harry Waldon, the “best fellow that ever 
lived,” and well known to all our citizens, fell 
in love, while at college, with a pretty girl, a 
mischievous, wild, enchanting creature, and 
withal an heiress. Whether her parents thought 
her too precious to bestow upon anybody, or 
whether they did not fully appreciate the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of our friend Harry, deponent 
sayeth not; but they opposed the match, and 
Harry came home to “watch and wait” until 
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some change should take place. Soon after, 
arrived in town and stopped at a certain popular 
boarding-house, kept by a certain maiden lady, 
a young gentleman of modest and graceful de¬ 
meanor and fashionable appearance ; he created 
quite a sensation. He was delicate, almost femi¬ 
nine, in his appearance. His window overlooked 
the garden and residence of Squire Waldon. All 
went on smoothly. We noticed that our friend 
^Harry wore a radiant countenance; we won¬ 
dered at the change in his demeanor; we ceased 
to rally him upon his pensive appearance. But 
we didn’t know— Who did? Nobody ! One 
day, an elderly gentleman arrived in search of 
a fair fugitive ; but he was ten minutes too late. 
Warning had been received. As he stepped 

out of Miss-’s boarding-house, the minister 

stepped out of Squire Waldon’s. A swift horse 
bore the happy couple to the expected train. 
What more remains to be said? We wish them 
a long life and plenty of happiness, only hoping 
that the charming lady will never again feel the 
inclination, or the necessity for—as it is vulgarly 
expressed—donning the masculine nether habili¬ 
ments—in short, wearing the breeches. 

May I take the paper to my room, Dora ? 
Humph! the impudent jade ! and to think that 
I actually kissed her ! My blood boils when I 
think of it; and it boils harder still when I 
lead that scrap of paper I picked up in her 
room, after she went away. Let me look at it 
again. 

“ Such fun, Belle, such fun alive ! I thought 
I should have suffocated ! She wanted to kiss 
me, but I resisted a long time, for I was afraid 
she took snuff-; but at last she conquered me 
—she was the strongest. However, she doesn't 
take snuff; the kiss, whatever else it was, was 
not snuffy /” 

Ha ! snuffy, indeed! If ever he brings his 
bride back here, she ’ll get her dress tore some 
day; she didn’t reflect she was making an enemy 
for life. Harry Waldon had better settle in 
some other place, if he wishes liis wife to have 
any peace. I ’ll have my revenge for that scrap 
of paper yet. 


CHAPTER XYI. 

HAT EXTERMINATOR. 

What’s that you remarked, Dr. Burton? 
Arsenic? 0 my! I thought that horrid stuff 
was only good for killing rats or committing 
suicide ! It ’ll make a woman of fifty, you say, 
as fair and blooming as a girl of twenty, and 
it’s wonderful for fattening people up ? If I 


was in any danger of getting to be forty or fifty 
years old very soon, I believe I’d commence 
taking it, to preserve my complexion. I don’t 
suppose I shall ever need fattening, though 
I look rather thin in the face ; it runs in the 
Slimmens family to be thin in the face, and 
fleshy otherwise. Them Circassian women must 
be dreadfully vain females, to take such terrible 
stuff as arsenic to keep themselves white and 
soft. Don’t you think so, Mr. Bethuen ? Don’t 
you think it perfectly unexcusable for the femi¬ 
nine sex to be given to such arts? Their minds 
ought to be set on higher things, Mr. Bethuen, 
on higher things ; I ’ve long felt it. But I sup¬ 
pose them Circassian ladies are heathens and 
Mahomaders, and don’t know any better. Don’t 
you ever feel as if you had a call to go and teach 
them better ? Only to reflect upon their eating 
arsenic like sugar candy, and we sitting here 
in our comfortable homes, and never making 
an effort in their behalf! Oh, Mr. Bethuen, 
it’s disparaging to our benevolence that such 
is the fact! But it is not so bad in them as to 
think that English women and our own Ame¬ 
rican girls are a-going and doing the same, as 
much as they durst. Eating arsenic to make 
themselves look fair, you say, Dr. Burton ? 
I’m glad you told me ; I’m glad I’m warned 
against the depravity which exists in our midst. 
After this, when I see anybody very plump and 
white, I shall be sure they are arsenic-eaters. 
There’s them twins, Philista and Pliilistina 
Podd, as fat and babyish— Oh, you needn’t 
color up so, Mr. Barker ; I didn’t mean no¬ 
thing, only I wished to warn Mr. Bethuen of 
what might be. It would be dreadful for a 
minister of the gospel to find out that his wife 
was a suicide, as it were, a self-poisoner, and 
all for the vain glory of the flesh. Dursn’t 
never leave it off, after they’ve once become 
victims to its pernicious influence ? Have to 
keep on taking more and more ? 0 Doctor! 

And how much is it safe to begin with ? I 
merely inquire to satisfy a physical curiosity 
How many did you say, Mr. Little ? Forty 
grains ? You should think the ladies would 
have scruples against taking such drachms ?— 
he ! he ! But that’s borrowed wit, for I’ve 
heard it before. 

Have some more of the fried trout, Doctor; 
they didn’t cost me anything, for Mr. Little 
caught ’em himself, and made ’em a present to 
the house, so you can thank him for ’em. Have 
some more, Dora, do. Dear, dear, what a light 
and trifling generation this is getting to be ! 
Hoops, and bustles, and crinoline enough for a 
balloon, and now it’s arsenic for an emetic. 
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Hey, Mr. Little ? Tartar emetic, you should 
call it, considering where it originated? You 
jest about the soberest subjects. He’s a little 
too much of a jesticulater; don’t you think so, 
Mr. Betliuen ? 

0 Lord of mercy! I’ve went, and gone and 
done it! I know I have ! I feel it here ! Com¬ 
mitted suicide! I’ve gone and killed myself! 
Oh, how it burns ! my stomach’s all a-fire! Oh, 

I wish I hadn’t—I wish I hadn’t tried it; but 
I was so awful yellow, and it would show through 
spite of all I could do, and so wrinkly, and now 
I ’ve gone and poisoned myself. I ’ve taken too 
much! it’s eating me up and burning me up 
alive! Dora! Dora! where are you ? Oli, let* 
me in, and tell me what to do ! I’m sick—I ’in 
poisoned with arsenic ! I jest took a little, not 
much bigger than a quinine powder; and my 
stomach’s all griping up and burning like fire. 
Take an antidote ? What ? Eggs ? 0 dear, I 
wonder if there ’s any in the house ; I ’ll go and 
see. You go and find out where the Doctor is. 
If he isn’t in his room, send Caturah after him 
—quick. Never mind the eggs ; run for the 
Doctor. Oh-h-h ! Susan, where ’s the eggs ? 
Bring me some. Here ! hand ’em to me—a 
dozen. Oh-h-h! 

There ! I’ve swallowed a dozen raw. Oh, 
Doctor, is that you ? I’m afraid you ? re too 
late. I ’m poisoned ; I’m dying dead this 
minute. Did you bring your stomach-pump ? 
Arsenic —it’s arsenic. I ’ll open my mouth. 
Oh-h-h ! 

I believe I feel better. Do you think it *s all 
up ? Do you think I’m out of danger ? Oh, 
Doctor, I ’ve run a narrow risk this time. ' It 
all come of them pesky rats. I got some vermi¬ 
fuge, or exterminator, or whatever you call it, 
and put it on a plate in the pantry to keep the 
rats away ; and somehow I forgot, and mistook 
it for sugar, and sweetened some lemonade with 
it I was making, the day was so warm. I never 
thought, till I begun to be sick, what was the 
matter. Oh, Doctor, if it hadn’t been for them 
eggs and that pump, I shudder to think— Yes, 

I ’ll lay down ; I feel as weak as a cat. If you 
will jest help me up the stairs, I ’ll go to bed. 
Dora ? Yes, I ’m afraid I scart her most to 
death. After I’m comfortable, you ’d better 
go and see if the excitement has hurt her. 0 
my, them pesky rats ! There ! that ’ll do. 
Come in again after supper, and see how I am. 
And, Doctor, a word more—be sure and let the 
boarders know it was them pesky insects that 
did it. 

Now’t I’m out of danger, you ’ll never catch 


me at that again, not if I get to be yellower than 
brimstun itself, and need bleaching more ’n 
old Aunt Peggy’s best bunnit. My sensations 
were undescribable; I hardly knew which it 
was best to send for—the Doctor or Mr. Bethuen. 
I hope Timothy Bethuen won’t distrust the truth 
of the matter. I didn’t much more than begin 
^ to feel better before I luckily thought of laying 
it to the rats. Nobody ’ll guess the truth but 
Dora, and she’s seen me in too many predica¬ 
ments for me to care for her. She’s a good 
soul, for she never betrays me ; but now that 
she ’s a husband, it will be different. I’m aw¬ 
ful afraid she ’ll confide it to him, and he ’s so 
fond of fun, he ’ll let it all out; he’s an awful 
person to get jokes on people. I feel as weak 
and used up as if I’d been sick a month. I 
shall have to keep my room two or three days, 
at least; and there ’s them currants getting too 
ripe for jelly, and the house a-going to rack 
and ruin, with nobody to watch them everlast¬ 
ing girls. But I’m thankful I ’m alive, currant 
jelly or no currant jelly; and the next time 
anybody catches me taking arsenic to bleach 
myself, they may set me down for a bigger 
simpleton than I am. I’m afraid there’s no 
such thing as making a young woman out of 
an old one, as easy as making a new Tuscan 
out of an old one. I hate to give up—I can 7, 
that’s the long and short of it. But ugli, that 
arsenic! 


Woman.— He cannot be an unhappy man who 
has the love of woman to accompany him in 
every department of life. The world may look 
dark and cheerless without, enemies may gather 
in liis path, but when he returns to the fireside, 
and feels the tender love of woman, he forgets 
his cares and troubles, and is a comparatively 
happy man. He is but half prepared for the 
journey of life who takes not with him that 
friend who will forsake him in no emergency, 
who will divide his sorrows, increase his joys, 
lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine 
amid the darkest scenes. No, that man cannot 
be miserable who has such a companion, be he 
ever so poor, despised, and trodden upon by 
the world. 

—Pain itself is not without its alleviations. 
It may be violent and frequent, but it is seldom 
both violent and long continued ; and its pauses 
and intermissions become positive pleasures. 
It has the power of shedding a satisfaction over 
intervals of ease, which, I believe, few enjoy¬ 
ments exceed. 










WONDERFUL THINGS. 


PERS:: VL ORNAMENTS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 

The passion of the Egyptians for decorative 
jewelry was indeed excessive. Men as well as 
women delighted thus to adorn themselves ; 
and the desire was not confined to the higher 
ranks, for, though the subordinate classes could 
not afford the sparkling gems and precious 
metals which glowed upon the persons of their 
superiors, their vanity was gratified by humbler 
imitations, of bronze, glass, or porcelain. 

“ Costly and elegant ornaments,” observes 
Professor Rosselini, ‘ 1 abounded in proportion 
as clothing in general was simple and scarce 
among the Egyptians. Girdles, necklaces, arm- 
lets, ear-rings, and amulets of various kinds 
suspended from the neck, are found represented 
in the paintings, and in fact still exist on the 
mummies. Figures of noble youths are found 
entirely devoid of clothing, but richly orna¬ 
mented with necklaces and other jewels.” 

An immense number of these “jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold” have been found in 
the tombs and on the persons of mummies, and 
are deposited in profusion in every museum. 
The accompanying engravings will give an idea 
of the style and form of some of them. 



The ear-rings generally worn by the ladies 
were large round single hoops (as a), from one 


inch and a half to two inches and a third in 
diameter, and frequently of a still greater size ; 
or made of six rings soldered together (as &). 
Sometimes an asp, whose body was of gold set 
with precious stones, was worn by persons of 
rank as a fashionable caprice. Figures c d , of 
gold, bear the heads of fanciful animals ; e, 
also of gold, is remarkable for singularity of 
form and for the delicacy of its workmanship, 
and f for its carrying two pearls and being 
double in its construction. 

Bracelets, armlets, and anklets were worn by 
men as well as by women ; they were usually 
of gold, frequently set with precious stones, or 
inlaid with enamel. 



The one marked a in the above cut is now in 
the Leyden museum. It is of gold, three inches 
in diameter, and one and a half inch in height, 
and is interesting, because it belonged to the 
Pharaoh whom we conclude to have been the 
patron and friend of Joseph, Thotlimes III., 
whose name it bears. The armlet b is of gold, 
and represents a snake; the other, e, is of 
bronze. Rings were worn in profusion, gold 
being the material chiefly selected. Some re¬ 
semble watch-seals of the present day. Some¬ 
times the stone, having four flat sides all en¬ 
graved, turned on a pivot, like some seals seen 
at present. One of this character, which Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson estimates to contain twenty 
pounds’ worth of gold, is represented at d in 
the above engraving. It consists of a massive 
ring of gold, bearing an oblong plinth of the 
same metal, an inch in length, and more than 
half an inch in its greatest width. On one side 
is engraven the hieroglyphic name of Storus, 
the successor of Amunoph III.; the three others 
contain respectively a scorpion, a crocodile, and 
a lion. 
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THE MANIAC. 

BT MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 

Drearily over the waters 
Drifted the pale white mist, 

Ever its white arms waving 
Like spirits keeping their tryst. 

The moon looked down from the cloud-rifts, 
Smiling a wan, sweet smile; 

The leaves had an eyrie glitter, 

The river flowed on the while. 

She stood ’mid the mists and shadows, 

And bent with a list’ning ear: 

Murm’ring as if to some breathings 
That none but herself might hear. 

Murm’ring low words of affection, 

And tossing white arms on high, 

Like lilies upon the waters 
When the wave-crests run dark and high. 

While ever a low, faint sobbing 
Arose on the chilling gale, 

Sweeping aloft through the tree-tops, 

Then died in a mournful wail. 

$ 

The moon looked forth from the cloud-rifts 
That were furled from the heavens away, 

Piercing the folds of the mist-wreaths 
That shone in its glittering ray. 

But the wild and mournful priestess 
With her mystical rites hath gone, 

And the leaves above are whispering 
Of a deed that hath been done. 

There’s a white gleam on the waters, 

As they glitter in sparkling wile— 

A pinion of dark hair waving— 

And the river flows on the while. 


PARTING. 

BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 

We have been friends for many a year, 

And can we now part without a tear? 

Bidding each other a long farewell, 

The bosom heaves with its rising swell, 

The mutual joys of the hidden past 
Are swelling the memory thick and fast; 

The crushing weight of the laden years 
From the bravest heart wrings gushing tears. 

We cannot revoke the sad decree 

Of a power which says, “It so shall be.” 

But the quick drawn breath, the stifled sigh, 
The averted face and the tearful eye 
Tell of a void and an aching breast— 

The frail support of its earthly rest, 

The strength and tower of a trusting heart 
Crumbling gives it a fearful start. 

The piercing wail and cry of despair 
Reaches the hand that is waiting there ; 

And it heals the wounds and stays the tears, 
Brightens the hopes and allays the fears, 
Points to His bosom the final rest 
Where pain no longer distracts the breast. • 


WILT THOU LOVE ME WHEN I ’M OLD ? 

BT FINLEY JOHNSON. 

Wilt thou love me when I ’m old, dearest, 

And time around shall fling 

The cares of life upon our path 
From off his sombre wing ; 

When love’s sweet dream of youthful bliss 
Brings but a source of pain ; 

When hopes are scatter’d one by one, 

And life is on the wane ? 

♦ 

Wilt thou love me when I’m old, dearest, 

With an unchanging love, 

Symbolic of affection, which 
The angels feel above ? 

Will memory cause our earljrjoys 
To o’er thy senses steal, 

And raise within thy heart a love 
Which but the angels feel ? 

Wilt thou love me when I’m old, dearest, 

And stricken down in years ; 

Will thy kind hand in safety guide 
Me through this vale of tears ? 

And when the hand of time, dearest, 

Is press’d upon thy brow, 

Canst thou then say in truthfulness 
“ My love is stronger now” ? 

May I then write thy faithful love 
Upon the future’s page; 

When beauty shall be buried deep 
Within the lap of age? 

When, ’neath the tempest and the storm, 

All things grow stern and cold ; 

When joys all fade, may I then feel 
Thou ’It love me when I ’m old ? 


RETIREMENT. 

BY THOMAS HENRY BACON. 

Let the old maple sway 
Through the long summer day, 

Keeping time, keeping time with the wind’s gentle tones; 
Let the brook ripple on 
With its frolicsome song 

As it leaps, as it glides o’er the white pebble-stones. 

Let the bright waters flow 
Where the willows droop low, 

Where the forest rose flings o’er the silvery way 
Such a shower of perfume, 

Such a cascade of bloom 
That the ripples are lost in their loitering play. 

In a wild forest dell, 

Where the wood fairies dwell, 

I have built me a home ’neath the old maple tree; 

I’m alone, I’m alone 
In the world and unknown, 

But I live in my thoughts and my spirit is free. 

While I live I’ve a home 
Where the world may not come 
With her smile of deceit and her chalice of woe. 

When I die I’ve a tomb 
Where the wild flowers bloom, 

And the soft breathing winds whisper low, whisper low. 
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POETEY OF COMMON LIFE. 

BY ENUL, 

If there he “ sermons in the stones” 

And hooks “within the brooks,” 

How many stories we may read 
In swiftly passing looks— 

In faces that we meet hy chance, 

As down the busy tide 
Of life some current drifts them on 
A moment hy our side. 

’Twas thus I saw two lovers once, 

The girl was mildly fair, 

A gentle face with timid eye, 

And soft and shining hair ; 

There, in her gray and silken robe, 

Her air of happy rest, 

She looked a glossy forest dove 
Soft brooding on its nest. 

But bold and, handsome was his mien, 

His dark and flashing eye 
Still lighted with its restless ray 
On every passer-by; 

And looking at them much I thought 
And marvelled at the love 
Had won this falcon from his flight, 

To nestle with the dove! 

E’en then a lovely lady came 
Near them, with radiant eyes, 

Whose fringe upon the crimson cheek 
In silken shadow lies ; 

Her costly robe in ample fold 
Swept queenly to the ground, 

The accents from her parted lips 
Made liquid music round. 

And where was he, the dark of eye! 

The fervent lover, then? 

Alas, alas, for earnest truth l 
Alas, for trust in men! 

His eyes upon the stranger’s face 
Had fixed their charmed gaze, 

The worship gleaming from their depths 
I saw in sad amaze. 

And she, the shy and quiet love, 

How trembled eyes and lips! 

How rushed the tempest o’er her soul, 

In sudden black eclipse ! 

But he nor saw nor heeded her, 

His spirit followed far 
The brilliant bird that down the sky 
Went gleaming like a star. 

But bend not thus thy glossy crest, 

Thou timid, feeble thing! 

Hast thou no pride within thy heart, 

No power upon thy wing ? 

Dost thou not see the worthless love 
O’er which thou wouldst repine? 

A gilded gaud, it is not worth 
One single sigh of thine ! 

Ah, on the moment I would loose 
The falcon from my wrist, 

And let him try his fickle wing 
E’en wheresoe’r he list! 

Would shake the worthless fetter off 
That bound me to his side, 

And thank the gods that made me not 
His victim and his bride 1 


RICH AND POOR. 

BY ANSON G. CHESTER. 

The rich man dwells in a mansion, 

With everything costly and fine— 

With pictures and statues and silver, 

With condiments, sweetmeats, and wine. 

His vesture is linen and purple— 

The vesture of princes and kings ; 

His time-piece is studded with diamonds, 
His fingers are heavy with rings. 

His life is a whirl and a warfare— 

A struggle with trouble and care ; 

His death—let us pause on the threshold ! 

It were best not to follow him there. 

The poor man lives in a hovel, 

With everything squalid and mean; 

His walls never boasted of pictures, 

His larder is narrow and lean. 

His garments are tattered and flimsy— 

The same in the cold and the heat; 

The moon is his lamp and his time-piece, 
His comrade and friend in the street. 

His life is a hymn of contentment— 

A little has rendered him blest; 

And death is a key, wrought of silver, 

That opens the palace of rest! 

One lies in a tomb built of marble, 

The other lies low in the moor; 

And the poor man becomes as the rich man, 
And the rich man becomes as the poor! 


SUNNY MEMORIES. 

BY MYRTA MAY. 

Sunny memories ! how ye linger 
Round my throbbing heart to-night, 

How the past, with mystic finger, 
Traces dreams and visions bright! 

Sunny memories! ye are winging 
To my heart your silent way, 

O’er my path a glory flinging, 
Brighter than the opening day. 

Softly comes the shadowy even 
With its gift of peace to me, 

The dull chain of care is riven, 

And my fettered soul is free. 

Unseen hands are gently lightening 
Every burden from my heart, 

All within my spirit brightening, 

As the gloomy clouds depart. 

Care I for the world’s cold scorning 
While these sunny visions stay ? 

I am blest, until the morning 
Drives the blissful dreams away. 

Clouds may lower dark above me, 
Underneath the thorns be strewn, 

None be left to know or love me, 

I’ve a blessing all my own. 

Sunny memories ! always hover 
Round this weary, restless heart, 

Till, life’s “fitful fever” over, 

Every earth-dream shall depart. 
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A RECORD OF SPRING. 

(Inscribed to Sophie Davisson.) 

BY MARIAN G W Y N N . 

Father, I greet thy spring-time once again 
In the soft sunlight and the breeze, 

And wild birds that come with many a strain 
Of gushing music o’er the seas ; 

[n the odorous breath of summer dowers, 

That scents each wind that wanders by, 

Born of the sunshine and the vernal hours, 

Beneath the blue rejoicing sky. 

I greet thy sunshine who still walk the earth 
By vague, dim yearnings shadowed o’er, 

For haunting voices gone from home and hearth 
Unto that far-off, brighter shore ; 

The kindred hearts, the steadfast and the true 
That parted, leaving earth so lone ; 

The fair young hearts that in their beauty grew, 

And joy—around the bright hearthstone. 

Forgive me, if too much my heart hath yearn’d 
O’er earthly love and memory, 

Until the deep tide of its worship turn’d, 

Father of mercy far from thee ! 

My doubting heart hath mourn’d the sunny past, 
Where all its shining hopes have died ; 

And strove with fitful murrnurings to cast 
The burden of its life aside. 

Too much the worship of this heart was pour’d 
Up^n mortality’s brief worth ; 

Too much this chasten’d spirit hath ador’d 
The blighted, fading things of earth ; 

Hath worshipp’d and hath mourn'd o’er broken trust, 
Where once its fairest hope hath smil’d, 

1 fay my sunny dreams down in the dust, 

Have pity on thy wayward child. 


ALL IE BELLE. 

BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 

My song it shall be of a fairy, 

Who came to our dwelling one night, 

And close to our happy hearts nestled, 
Affording a precious delight. 

Her eyes had the hue of the heavens, 

Her smile with an angel’s might vie, 

No marvel so great her attraction, 

She wandered perchance from the sky. 

I have somewhere read of a fairy 

Who had power to change at her will 

All things into gold in a moment, 

So great was her magical skill; 

Our sprite must belong to her household, 

So changed has our dwelling become 

Since this daintiest fairy an inmate 
Became of our hearts and our home. 

Would you know the name of the fairy 
Who beauty like this can impart ? 

Who has shed o’er our home such a sunshine, 
A brightness that ne’er may depart ? 

’Tis a name more precious and dearer 
Than any that language may tell; 

For it speaks of the cherub that bears it, 

Our darling, our loved Allie Belle. 


dfhiigmas. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN MAY NUMBER. 

9. Goose-berry. 

ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

Miss M. Iennie Casey, Inverness, Livingston County, 

New York. 

CHARADE. 

10 . 

Behold my first in sable hue ; 

View it again in azure blue ; 

Sometimes carnation’s not more bright; 
Again, it seems a milky white. 

My second , I must make confession, 

Is a most choice and rich possession, 

Which all enjoy ; for rich and poor 
Possess alike this valued store. 

My whole is formed of glass and lead, 

And always rises o’er our head. 


RIDDLE. 

ii. 

A word that’s composed of three letters alone, 

And is backward and forward the same ; 

Without speaking a word makes its sentiments known, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

I am composed of thirty-five letters. 

My 25, 9, 15, 10, 29, 2, 17, 5, 24, is a beautiful town in 
western Pennsylvania. 

My 9, 25, 30, 9, 11, 5, 17, is what every young lady 
wishes to be. 

My 11, 30, 16, 32, 17, is a very valuable book. 

My 26, 34, 34, 5, 31, is a species of fruit. 

My 19, 9, 1, 31, 5, is an animal not found in America. 
My 16, 12, 17, 26, 24, is an article of food, 

My 13, 20, 2, 22, is a river in Alleghany Co., Pa. 

My 25, 23, 15, 31, 6, is what we all like. 

My 20, 9, 34, 34, 8,15, 17, 3, 28, is what we all wish for. 
My 25, 9, 12, 12, 2, 18, 7, is what young ladies gene¬ 
rally desire to be. 

My 26, 20, 35, 34, 34, 6, 15, 31, 14, 6, 31, 26, 12, is what 
I wish every one. 

My 3, 26, 12, 9, 20, is the name of a lady. 

My 14, 2, 5, 32, 8, 35, 1, is the name of a gentleman. 
My 11, 23, 26, 12, 7, 10, is what fences are made of. 

My 20, 22, 15, 23, 12, 26, 11, 5, 31, is what every one 
should try to be. 

My 16, 12, 30, 7, 18, 28, is what all young ladies wish 
to be. 

My 34, 8, 19, 27, 8, 19, 28, are delightful. 

My 4, 26, 14, is a tool used by carpenters. 

My 18, 35, 4, 6, is not difficult. 

My 21, 26, 12, 1, is not cold. 

My 20, 35, 27, 24,10, 22, 1,18, is what some young men 
are. 

My 1, 35, 12, 18, is a Latin word signifying the sea. 

My 2, 15, 7, 30,- 9, is a foreign country. 

My 8, 27, is not out. 

My 5, 6, 24, 30, 9, is a country of Asia Minor. 

My whole is the name and place of residence of a young 
- lady subscriber to the Lady’s Book. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JUNE. 


Fig, 1. 



Fig. 1.—Veste Algerien. This pretty little 
article of summer dress is an improvement in 
muslin of the velvet vestes Algeriens which were 
so extensively worn for house dress last winter. 
Tt is made of white muslin, is exactly the same 
shape as the Greek, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Byron jacket, and has an under¬ 
shirt of the same material. The undershirt 
falls below the waist, and is extremely full; 
the sleeves are very wide, rather short, and 
cut up to the elbow on the outside ; and the 
whole is fastened at the throat with a bow or 
rosette of ribbon. 



Fig. 2.—Suisse canezan of muslin for low 
corsages, or evening-dress. The material is a 
VOL. LX.‘ —46 


clear Swiss or French muslin, with two pulls 
of the same ; a row of gored lace on the outer 
edge, forming short lappets at the waist, and 
closed by a bow of ribbon. An excellent style 
for young girls. For full evening-dress it 
should be made of thulle and blonde. 


Fig. 



Fig, 4, 



for linen or cambric embroidered collars and 
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sleeves ; the pointed shape and delicate wreaths 
of embroidery mak6 the set marked and stylish. 

Fig. 5. 



Figs. 5 and 6.—Different styles of caps for 
demi-toilette. 



• »» 


CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 




/ 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS FOR A YOUNG- LADY OF FOURTEEN 



Enamelled green silk with a black stripe. Chemisette and full sleeves of cambric muslin. 




EMBROIDERY FOR A BOLSTER-CASE. 
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FASHIONABLE DRESS FOR A LADY. 

(See Diagram, opposite page.) 



This dress may be made either in tarlatan or 
silk, but, in either case, the trimming is to be 
in the tarlatan. This consists of a fulness, laid 
on in Vandykes, at the bottom of each skirt, 
every point being gathered up into a bow. On 
the under-skirt there are two rows, on the upper 
there is one. The body is trimmed with hill¬ 
ings from the shoulder to the centre, and fin¬ 
ished with bows to match the skirt. The 
sleeves are formed of either one or two full 
puffs. This dress, made in* white tarlatan, 
with its trimmings in the luminous green, is 
extremely elegant. In a pale ulti amarine blue 
it is also very distingue . Ladies who prefer a 
more subdued tone will find a soft lavender or 
a good black silk, made in the same manner, 


suitable for all the occasions which demand a 
dress toilet. 

..- --— 

THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK. 

RECEIPTS. 

61. Albert Chain .—32 strands ; 6 hairs ; half 
oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 6 mould ; plait 
No. 17. 

62. Bracelet oj 4 Pieces , Cabled .—24 strands ; 
4 hairs ; half oz. bobbins ; 3 oz. balance; No. 9 
mould ; plait No. 17. 

63. Albert Chain .—24 strands ; 8 hairs ; half 
oz. bobbins ; 3 oz. balance ; No. 8 mould ; plait 
No. 17. 
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64. Chain .—16 strands ; 5 hairs ; 1 oz. bob¬ 
bins ; 7 oz. balance; No. 16 mould; plait No. 17. 

65. Single Bracelet .—48 strands ; 20 hairs ; 2 
oz. bobbins ; 24 oz. balance; D mould; plait 
No. 17. 

66. Brooch 3 Pieces .—28 strands ; 6 hairs; 



half oz. bobbins ; 4 oz. balance ; No. 6 mould ; 
plait No. 17. 

67. Bracelet of 5 Pieces , Plaited .—32 strands; 

« 

15 hairs; 2 oz. bobbins ; 30 oz. balance ; No. 3 
mould; plait No. 18. 

68. Bracelet of 9 Pieces, Rolled in %-threes .— 
24 strands; 10 hairs ; 1 oz. bobbins ; 6 oz. bal¬ 
ance ; No. 10 mould; plait No. 18. 

69. Delicate Chain .—32 strands ; 2 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins; 5 oz. balance; No. 15 mould; 
plait No. 18. 

70. Albert Chain .—24 strands; 20 hairs; 2 
oz. bobbins; 10 oz. balance; No. 6 mould; 
plait No. 19. 

71. Delicate Chain .—32 strands ; 2 hairs ; 
half oz. bobbins; 5 oz. balance; No. 15 mould; 
plait No. 19. 


DIAGRAM OF FASHIONABLE DRESS. 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS. 


Fig. 22. 


STRAW BASKETS, TEMPLES, ETC. 

Procure some bundles of whole round straws, 
of precisely the same length and thickness, from 
a straw-bonnet manufactory. If you determine 
that the shape of your intended basket shall be 

00 round, cut out a circular 

Fig. 23. ’ 

O piece of pasteboard for the 

bottom (Fig. 22), and an- 
I other, rather larger, for 
the upper part (Fig. 23) ; 
cut the interior of the 
latter entirely out, leaving only a margin about 
half an inch wide. Cut all the straws the length 
you intend the depth of the basket to be ; for 
this purpose, use a sharp pair of. scissors, of 
rather a large size, and handle the straws very 
delicately, as the least rough usage will split 
and render them totally useless. With a punch 
the exact size of the straws, make holes all . 
round the middle of the pasteboard meant for 
the upper part of the basket, and also precisely 
the same number round the edge of the bottom, 
keeping them about a quarter or half an inch 
distant from each other, according to the size 
of the basket, those at the top being more dis¬ 
tant from each other than those at the bottom; 
then take the straws, one at a time, and intro¬ 
duce one end of each into the margin of the 
top, and the other into the bottom part of the 
basket, leaving about half an inch projecting 
at each end beyond the pasteboard. If the 
straws should be too small for the holes, they 
may be fastened by a little gum. A handle 
may be formed of pasteboard, gummed on, and 
decorated with gilt ornaments, or bound over 

with straws pressed flat. The 
beauty and strength of the 
basket may be increased by 
entwining ribbon among the 
straws, thus producing a kind 
of checkered work (Fig. 24). 
One variety of these baskets 
is made by forming the top 
and bottom of the same size ; 
and when the straws are all 
put in, the top and bottom are twisted a little, 
in contrary directions, so as to make the middle 
part appear smaller than the sides. Should 
the artist decide on making a straw basket of 
any other shape, the foregoing directions are 
to be attended to without variation, except as 
regards the form of the top and bottom. 

To make a cottage or temple ornament, cut 
out a piece of pasteboard for the bottom, as for 
the basket, arranging the shape according to 


Fig. 24. 



taste, and introduce the straws for the sides 
in the same manner as directed for making 


baskets ; and, if making a temple, leave a con¬ 
siderable space at one part for the entrance. 
For the roof, if a cottage, bend a piece of thick 
drawing-paper into the proper shape, and along 
each side of it make holes for the admission of 
the straws which form its sides ; pass each 
straw of the latter through the holes made in 



the former, which, if well arranged, will hold 
it firmly together. By leaving a wide margin 
to the roof, it will overhang the sides, and form 
the eaves. Press some straws flat, and gum 
them on each side of the roof ^ and for the two 
ends, or, as they are technically termed, gables, 
cut pieces of drawing-paper to the shape of the 
roof, gum them on, and ornament them in any 
fanciful way, either with straws 
or otherwise (Fig. 25). A chim¬ 
ney may also be made of colored 
pasteboard, and let into the roof. 

A good effect may be produced 
by forming the sides of a cottage 
with Bristol-paper, painting the doors, windows, 
etc., and introducing it into the interior of the 
cottage, when, if it be well contrived, the straws 
will appear as a portico round it. Very small 
artificial flowers, imitating woodbine, etc., may 
be introduced among the straws, and will greatly 
add to the beauty of the whole. The roof of a 
temple, whether it be round or hexagonal, is 
to be constructed in a manner similar to that 
of a cottage; form the pasteboard on the same 
principle, gum the straws on the same way, 
and, to finish it, add an acorn, or any other 
little ornament, to the top. 


LAVENDER BASKETS. 

These are made, like straw baskets, of paste¬ 
board ; but, instead of a straw, two or three 
stalks of lavender are to be introduced. The 
appearance of these, when lined with silk, or 
interwoven with ribbon, is very ele¬ 
gant ; they likewise possess the ad¬ 
vantage over straw baskets of dif¬ 
fusing a most pleasant odor. The 
centre of the stalks of lavender, 
between the top and bottom, may 
be bound with very narrow ribbon, of a deli¬ 
cate and appropriate color, neatly finished in 
rosettes or little bows in front. They may be 
made in a variety of forms. (Fig. 26.) 

RICE OR BUGLE BASKETS. 

These baskets are made of cardboard, and 
afterwards ornamented with rice. The best 
shape to make the basket is that of an inverted 


Fig. 26. 
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cone without a top, the sides being cut into 
diamonds. Line it throughout with paper or 
silk of any agreeable color, and gum grains of 
rice on the intervening spaces of the cardboard. 
Should the effect of the rice appear monotonous, 
vary it with colored beads, etc.; or bugles alone 


may be employed, instead of rice. Baskets of 
this description may also be very elegantly 
decorated with groups of small shells, little 
artificial bouquets, crystals, or the fine feathers 
from the heads of birds of beautiful plumage. 
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STRIPED CUSHION IN BERLIN WOOL. 
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A very striking effect is often produced by 
arrangements of color and design based on 
rules of simplicity. We give among our illus¬ 
trations a sample of this style of work, which, 
when executed, strikingly displays this prin¬ 
ciple. It is a little pattern in wool-work on 
canvas, so simple that it requires scarcely more 
than the mechanical motion of the fingers to 
produce, excepting a little attention to the con¬ 
trast of the colors, as they take their places 
next to each other, when the pattern is re¬ 
peated. A number of these stripes, worked 
all in the same pattern, but in different colors, 
form a most effective piece of work, when 
made into a cushion. There are many ladies 
who find it more agreeable to have an easy 
piece of work in progress, to fill up the leisure 
moments as they arise, than one which re¬ 
quires close attention and much thought. The 
mind can often be interested in the one, while 
the other would prove a fatigue. The arrange¬ 
ment of the color is open to the greatest diver¬ 
sity of taste, but the best effect is produced by 
varying the color of the pattern, as well as 
that of the ground. 

The pattern, as will be seen in the engraving, 
is formed of two rows of stitches ; these ought 
to be in two distinct shades of the same color, 
one dark and the other light. The following 
colors have a pretty effect: Yellows on violet 
for the first stripe, crimsons on green for the 
second, rose-color on black for the third, browns 
on yellow for the fourth. These four stripes 
repeated look extremely well; or the variety 
can be still further extended by making every 
stripe different. 


We recommend this cushion, not only as a 
pleasant occupation, but because, when com¬ 
pleted, the result is a really ornamental article. 

4 »■ »- 

KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

PEAR. 

Four needles (No. 19) are required. 

Cast on six stitches on each of two needles, 
and three on the third. 

Knit one plain round with green purse twist. 

2d round .—Knit one, make one, knit two, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two, make one, 
knit one, make one, knit two, make one, knit 
one, make one. 

3c? and 4th, —Plain. 

5 th, —Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit four, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit four, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
four, make one, knit one, make one, knit four, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two. 

6th and 7 th, —Plain. 

8 th, —Knit three, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit six, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit six, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
six, make one, knit one, make one, knit six, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit three. 

9 th and 10 th, —Plain. 

IDA.—Knit four, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
eight, make one, knit one, make one, knit eight, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit four. 

12 th and 13 th, —Plain. 
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14th ,—Knit five, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, 
knit ten, make one, knit one, make one, knit 
ten, make one, knit one, make one, knit ten, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit five. 

15^A and 1 6th, —Plain. 

17 th ,—Knit six, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 

one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 

one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 

one, knit twelve, make one, knit one, make 

one, knit six. 

1 Sth and 19th, —Plain. 

20th ,—Knit seven, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit fourteen, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit seven. 

Twelve plain rounds, then work one round, 
taking two stitches together on each side of the 
stitch which was between increases, and work 
thus altogether four decreasing rounds, with 
two plain rounds between each decreasing one; 
then decrease for four rounds one stitch only 
(by taking two together) as straight as possible, 


in continuation of the decreasing stripes, with 
three plain rounds between each decreasing 
one, "and four more decreasing rounds, with 
four plain rounds between. When twelve 
stitches only remain (four on each needle), 
work six plain rounds, then one round, de¬ 
creasing one stitch on each needle; two more 

plain rounds, and finish off by gathering the 

* * * 

stitches. Make a stalk with a spring wire out 
in two, and covered, first with cotton wool, 
then with brown floss on half twist silk; insert 
it in the narrowest end of the pear ; fasten the 
gathered stitches as close as possible to the 
stalk; fill the pear with coarse bran* as firm 
as possible ; gather the stitches of the other 
aperture, place a clove in it, and fasten the 
gathered stitches round the stalk of the clove. 
A leaf may be added with good effect. The pear- 
tree leaf is of an oval shape, and so simple that 
no directions to make it will be needed by those 
who have worked the far more difficult oak- 
leaves, or any other leaf. 

* As the bran would soil the wool, it will be found 
necessary to knit a second pear, somewhat smaller, in 
white cotton, and insert it in the first before filling 
it up. 
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PATCHWORK. 
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BRAIDED BORDER. 



As it is always our wish to render the Work- 
Table department as useful as possible, we en¬ 
deavor, from time to time, to introduce such 
articles as fashion seems to indicate as being 
most in demand, and which every lady who 
has leisure may prefer executing for herself. 
At the present time, braiding is one of the 

most prevalent styles of decoration, and we 

* 

therefore insert a design which will, when exe¬ 
cuted, produce very agreeable effects for many 
articles of the wardrobe. For the jacket, or for 
the two skirts of a child’s dress, it is especially 
suitable. 

FLOUNCE FOR EVENING-DRESS. 

(See double page engraving y pages 486, 487.) 

The greater portion of the pattern is to be 
worked in chain-stitch on a clear muslin. The 
holes alone require to be worked differently, 
and these may be done in buttonhole-stitch. 
This style of work is very suitable where effect 
is required, as it is rich in appearance, and al¬ 
lows lightness of pattern with every possible 
arrangement of graceful curves, which are very 
important in a large piece of work like a dress. 
The cotton should be rather fine, to make the 


work look neat. This pattern is intended for 
flounces, the number of which must depend 
on the taste of the worker ; or it may be worked 
as an upper skirt, with the under one having 
a deep hem with a slight pattern over it. 
Chain-stitch on muslin or net is so easy and 
pleasant a style of work that ornamenting a 
dress in it is not so formidable an undertaking 
as many ladies might suppose, who are unac¬ 
customed to the work ; we, therefore, recom¬ 
mend it for dresses in preference to the more 
tedious styles of embroidery, such as satin- 
stitch or applique, which require an amount of 
time and patience which all ladies have not at 
their command. 

' — ■■ ■ 

DAMASK-WORK CURTAIN BORDER. ■ 

(See blue plate in front.) 

We have here the pleasure of offering a 
novelty in needle-work, which, we think, will 
prove acceptable to the ladies who take an in¬ 
terest in the elegant arts of the Work-Table. 
This damask-work makes its first appearance 
in this journal, and will, we trust, be found 
applicable for many purposes of decoration in 
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elegant apartments. It can be arranged in 
various ways for different articles, being equally 
suitable for the curtains, the couch, the chairs, 
the cushions, the ottoman, the table-cover, 
screens of all sorts, as well as other things too 
numerous to mention. The designs allow of a 
great variety, both in form and color; and the 
more diversified the materials, the more is the 
richness of the general effect augmented. The 
materials are small pieces of silk and velvet, 
such as many ladies possess without being able 
to find a suitable appropriation for, and a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of different colored beads. Our 
design has been arranged as a curtain border, 
and may either be worked upon the material 
of the curtain or on a separate stripe of some 
other color, of which the join may be covered 
with a gimp; and this last mode is not only 
more convenient, but it also produces a more 
striking appearance. The mode of executing 
this work is remarkably easy. The various 
flowers and leaves may be traced from our en¬ 
graving and cut out in paper. These must 
have a corresponding piece of either velvet or 
silk, as the case may be, selected, and being 
cut into the required shape, only allowing some 
small amount of margin, and being first slightly 
tacked down upon ground of the border with 
the paper uppermost, are to be neatly traced 
out with silk of their own color, after which 
the tacking thread and paper patterns are to be 
taken away and the shape neatly cut round to 
the tracing with the scissors. The parts which 
appear under in our illustration are first to be 
done ; for, though only a portion of these are 
shown, the whole are put in, as the leaf or 
flower which partially covers them is laid upon 
them, the concealed part not being cut away. 
This makes the work much more easy, pre¬ 


vents discrepancies of shapes, and gives rich¬ 
ness. The flowers should be in velvets, the 
leaves in silks and satins. The greater variety 
of shades that are introduced of green, of rus¬ 
set brown, of the yellow and golden tints of 
autumn, in short, of all those hues of varied 
verdure which nature presents, the more ef¬ 
fective will the work appear in its finished 
state. The flowers, also, may have their petals 
in different shades when the resources of the 
materials render this convenient. When the 
whole of the parts have been laid down accord¬ 
ing to our design, and have been carefully 
traced out with silk of their own color, and the 

i / 

superfluous portions carefully cut away, the 
bead work must be commenced. This is done 
by passing a long stitch filled with small seed 
beads across the edge of the flowers so as to 
make a regular margin of beads all round, 
each line being as close as possible, so as per¬ 
fectly to conceal the edge of the satin or velvet. 
Some of these require more and some less of 
the length of beads, but this will be seen in 
our engraving. The veins are worked in beads, 
as indicated also. The colors of the beads must 
be varied. The border edge of the flowers 
may be in white, blue, orange, yellow, violet, 
brown, and black, with centres of the same. 
These colors are all good in beads. The leaves 
may be bordered with green, brown, and deep 
red, of all their varied shades. The stalks of 
the leaves and flowers are to be done in lines 
of chain-stitch of graduated shades. There will 
be found a great variety in the execution of 
this damask-work which will render it agree¬ 
able, while, even without that recommendation, 
it could not be considered tedious, and we 
think we may say with confidence that the ef- 
- feet is strikingly handsome. 




FOE A CHILD’S SKIRT. 
















FOE CHEMISE BANDS AND YOKES 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

o 

The preserving season being at hand, we publish, for 
the benefit of our lady subscribers, a large number of 
useful receipts suited to the season. A portion of them 
were published last season, but, as we have many thou¬ 
sands of new subscribers this year, to all this collection, 
the largest ever given, will be found very valuable. 

Observations on Preserving. —Attention, with prac¬ 
tice, will enable a person to make any of the following 
sorts of preserves, etc., and they are as much as is wanted 
in a private family. The higher articles of preserved 
fruits may be bought at less expense than they can be 
made. 

Preserves should be kept carefully from the air and in 
a very dry place. Unless they have a very small pro¬ 
portion of sugar, a warm one does not hurt; but when 
not properly boiled—that is, long enough, but not quickly 
—heat makes them ferment, and damp causes them to 
grow mouldy. They should be looked at two or three 
times in the .first two months, that they may be gently 
boiled again, if not likely to keep. Paste the edge of 
the outer paper, as it keeps out the air better than a 
string, or rub the outer paper over with white of eggs, 
and cover the preserve whilst hot. This plan is adopted 
by most of the French confectioners. Put plain writing- 
paper over the fruit; brandy will give them a tendency 
to ferment. 

Dried sweetmeats, cakes, etc. should be kept in tin 
boxes, between layers of white paper, in a very dry, 
but not hot room. When any sweetmeats are directed 
to be dried in the sun or in a stove, it will be best, in 
private families, where there is not a regular stove for 
the purpose, to put them in the sun on flag-stones, which 
reflect the heat, and place a garden glass over them, to 
keep insects off; or, if put into an oven, take care not to 
let it be too warm, and watch that they do properly and 
slowly. 

All fruits for preserving should be gathered in dry 
weather; but as this is not always practicable, much 
inconvenience may be obviated by boiling the fruit for 
jellies and jams long before the sugar is added. By so 
doing, the watery particles will evaporate, and the pre¬ 
serves will be better flavored, by the sugar not being too 
long on the fire. 

The common sort of preserves are cheaper, if not bet¬ 
ter, when made at home, than when purchased from the 
confectioner; with this observation, that, if there be 
children in the family, the plan will then probably be 
found anything but economical. 

Pans of copper or bell-metal are the proper utensils 
for preserving fruit; when used, they must be scoured 
bright with sand. Tinned pans turn and destroy the 
color of the fruit that is put into them. 

To Clarify Sugar for Preserving.— Put into a pre- 
serving-pan as many pounds of sugar as you wish; to 
each pound of sugar put half a pint of water, and the 
white of an egg to every four pounds; stir it together 
until the sugar is dissolved, then set it over a gentle 
fire; stir it occasionally, and take off the scum as it rises. 
After a few boilings-up, the sugar will rise so high as to 
run over the side of the pan ; to prevent which, take it 
from the fire for a few minutes, when it will subside, 
and leave time for skimming. Repeat the skimming 
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until a slight scum or foam only will rise; then take off 
the pan, lay a slightly wetted napkin over the basiu, 
and then strain the sugar through it. Put the skim- 
mings into a basin ; when the sugar is clarified, rinse 
the skimmer and basin with a glass of cold water, and 
put it to the scum, and set it by for common purposes. 

To Keep Preserves. —Apply the white of an egg, with 
a suitable brush, to a single thickness of white tissue- 
paper, with which cover the jars, overlapping the edges 
an inch or two. When dry, the whole will become as 
tight as a drum. 

To prevent jams, preserves, etc. from graining, a tea¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar must be added to every gallon 
of the jam or preserves. 

To Preserve Strawberries. —To two pounds of fine 
large strawberries add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving-ketile, over a slow fire, 
till the sugar is melted ; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes, as fast as possible ; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured in, otherwise they will 
break.' 

To Preserve Strawberries whole. —Another excel¬ 
lent way is to make the syrup boiling hot, and, having 
picked the large strawberries free from hulls—or, if pre¬ 
ferred, leave them and half an inch of the stem on—pour 
it over them ; let it remain until the next day, then drain 
it off, and boil again; return it hot to the fruit; let them 
remain for another night; then put them into the kettle, 
and boil gently for half an hour ; cut one in two ; if it is 
done through, take them from the syrup with a skim¬ 
mer, and spread them on flat dishes to cool; boil the 
syrup until thick and rich ; then put the fruit into glass 
jars ; let the syrup cool and settle, then pour it carefully 
off from the sediment over the fruit. 

To Preserve Strawberries or Raspberries, for 
Creams or Ices, without boiling. —Let the fruit be 
gathered in the middle of a warm day, in very dry 
weather; strip it from the stalks directly, weigh it, 
turn it into a bowl or deep pan, and bruise it gently ; 
mix with an equal weight of fine, dry sifted sugar, and 
put it immediately into small wide-necked bottles; cork 
these firmly without delay, and tie bladders over the 
tops. Keep them in a cool place, or the fruit will fer¬ 
ment. The mixture should be stirred softly, and only 
just sufficiently to blend the sugar and the fruit. The 
bottles must be perfectly dry, and the bladders, after 
having been cleaned in the usual way, and allowed to 
become nearly so, should be moistened with a little 
spirit on the side which is to be next the cork. 

Strawberries Stewed for Tarts. —Make a syrup of 
one pound of sugar and a teacup of water; add a little 
white of eggs; let it boil, and skim it until only a foam 
rises; then put in a quart of berries free from stems and 
hulls ; let them boil till they look clear and the syrup is 
quite thick. Finish as directed for tarts, with fine pull 
paste. 

To Preserve Strawberries in Wine. —Put a quantity 
of the finest large strawberries into a gooseberry-bottle, 
and strew over them three large spoonfuls of fine sugar ; 
fill up with Madeira wine or sherry. 

Strawberry Jelly. —Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced 
to powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
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pan oyer a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until 
it boils ; clear it carefully from scum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is for 
a moderate quantity of the preserve; a very small por¬ 
tion will require much less time. 

Raspberries. —These may be preserved wet, bottled, 
or made jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Raspberries are very good dried in the sun or in a warm 
oven. They are very delicious stewed for table or tarts. 

Raspberry Jam. —Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly ; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in at first. 

Raspberry Wine. —Bruise the finest ripe raspberries 
with the back of a spoon ; strain them through a flannel 
bag into a stone jar ; allow one pound of fine powdered 
loaf-sugar to one quart of juice; stir these well together, 
and cover the jar closely; let it stand three days, stir¬ 
ring the mixture up every day ; then pour off the clear 
liquid, and put two quarts of sherry to each quart of 
juice, or liquid. Bottle it off, and it will be fit for use 
in a fortnight. By adding Cognac brandy instead of 
sherry, the mixture will be raspberry brandy. 

Raspberry Cream.— Rub a quart of raspberries, or 
raspberry jam, through a hair sieve, to take out the 
seeds, and then mix it well with cream ; sweeten with 
sugar to taste ; put into a stone jug, and raise a froth 
with a chocolate mill; as your froth rises, take it off with 
a spoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. When you have 
got as much froth as you want, put what cream remains 
Into a deep china dish, or punch-bowl, and pour your 
frothed cream upon it, as high as it will lie on. 

Currants Preserved. —Take ripe currants free from 
stems ; weigh them, and take the same weight of sugar; 
put a teacup of sugar to each pound of it; boil the syrup 
until it is hot and clear ; then turn it over the fruit; let 
it remain one night; then set it over the fire, and boil 
gently until they are cooked and clear; take them into 
the jars or pots with a skimmer; boil the syrup until 
rich and thick, then pour it over the fruit. Currants 
may be preserved with ten pounds of fruit to seven of 
sugar. Take the stems from seven pounds of the cur¬ 
rants, and crush and press the juice from the remaining 
three pounds; put them into the hot syrup, and boil 
until thick and rich ; put it in pots or jars, and the next 
day secure as directed. 

To Dry Currants for Dessert. —Have a basin of wa¬ 
ter, and dissolve in it a sufficient quantity of gum-Arabic 
to make it rather thick ; have also a plateful of the best 
loaf-sugar pounded and sifted; dip bunches of ripe red 
currants into the gum-Arabic solution, and then roll them 
well in the sugar; lay them separately on a dish to dry 
in the sun. They are very pretty for dessert, to be eaten 
immediately; if kept, care must be taken that the bunches 
do not touch, and the process should be repeated by 
rolling them in sugar for several days successively. 

Currant Jelly. —Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants 
from the stems ; bruise them, and strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through a thin muslin ; wring it gently, to 
get all the liquid ; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juice ; stir it until it is all dissolved ; set it over 
a gentle fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; 
then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, 
if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few minutes 


longer. Or, pick the fruit from the stems ; weigh it, and 
put it into a stone pot; set it in a kettle of hot water, 
reaching nearly to the top ; let it boil until the fruit is 
hot through ; then crush them, and strain the juice from 
them ; put a pound of white sugar to each pint of it; put 
it over the fire and boil for fifteen minutes ; try some in 
a saucer; when the jelly is thick enough, strain it into 
small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, cover 
with tissue-paper as directed. Glass should be tempered 
by keeping it in warm water for a short time before 
pouring any hot liquid into it; otherwise it will crack. 

Red or White Currant Jam. —Let the fruit be very 
ripe ; pick it clean from the stalks ; bruise it, and to every 
pound put three-quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar; stir 
it well, and boil half an hour, then add the sugar; boil 
and skim. 

Green Currant Jam. —Weigh equal portions of un¬ 
ripe red currants and sugar; set the fruit over the fire, 
at some distance, with a small part of the sugar, break¬ 
ing the fruit a little, that the juice may prevent it burn¬ 
ing ; stir it continually, and let it remain for a quarter 
of an hour, then add the rest of the sugar, and boil up 
for a quarter of an hour longer. 

Currant Wine. —Dissolve eight pounds of honey in 
fifteen gallons of boiling water, to which, when clarified, 
add the juice of eight pounds of red or white currants ; 
then ferment for twenty-four hours ; to every two gallons 
add two pounds of sugar, and clarify with whites of eggs. 

Compote of Green Currants —Half a pint of spring 
water, five ounces of sugar, boiled together ten minutes ; 
one pint of green currants stripped from the stalks ; sim¬ 
mered from three to five minutes. 

Black Currant Vinegar. —To four pounds of fruit, 
very ripe, put three pints of vinegar ; let it stand three 
days ; stir occasionally; squeeze and strain the fruit. 
After boiling ten minutes, to every pint of juice add one 
pound of lump sugar. Boil twenty minutes. 

Gooseberries Preserved. —Take the blossom from tho 
end, and take off the stems; finish as directed for straw¬ 
berries and currants. 

* 

To Keep Red Gooseberries. —Pick gooseberries when 
fully ripe, and for each quart take a quarter of a pound 
of sugar and a gill of water ; boil together until quire a 
syrup ; then put in the fruit, and continue to boil gently 
for fifteen minutes ; then put them into small stone jars ; 
when cold, cover them close ; keep them for making 
tarts or pies. 

Compote of Green Gooseberries. —This is an excel- 

4 

lent compote, if made with fine sugar, and very good 
with any kind. Break five ounces into small lumps, 
and pour on them half a pint of water; boil these gently 
for ten minutes, and clear off all the scum ; then add to 
them a pint of fresh gooseberries freed from the tops and 
stalks, washed and well drained; simmer them gently 
from eight to ten minutes, and serve them hot or cold. 
Increase the quantity for a large dish. 

Compote of Spring Fruit—Rhubarb. —Take a pound 
of the stalks after they are pared, and cut them into short 
lengths ; have ready a quarter of a pint of water boiled 
gently for ten minutes with five ounces of sugar, or with 
six, should the fruit be very acid ; put it in, and simmer 
it for about ten minutes. Some kinds will be tender in 
rather less time, some will require more. Good sugar 
In lumps should be used generally for these dishes, and, 
when they are intended for dessert, the syrup should be 
enriched with an additional ounce or two. Lisbon sugar 
will answer for them very well on ordinary occasions, 
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but that which is refined will render them much more 
delicate. 

To Preserve Rhubarb. —To one and a quarter pound 
of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, half an ounce of 
bitter almonds blanched and chopped very fine, half 
the peel of a lemon also chopped very fine ; boil all to¬ 
gether rather longer than other fruit, or till it will set 
firm. If the fruit is not quite young, the sticks should 
be peeled, being first wiped quite dry. 

Fine Rhubarb Jam. —Let the rhubarb be drawn on a 
dry day ; wipe the stalks clean, but do not wash them ; 
-peel off the skin and coarse'fibres, and slice the stalks 
thin. To each pound thus prepared, allow a pound of 
fine sugar in fine powder; put the fruit in a pan, and 
strew a quarter of the sugar amongst it and over it; let 
it stand until the sugar is dissolved, when boil it slowly 
to a smooth pulp; take it from the fire, and stir in the 
remainder of the sugar by degrees ; when it is dissolved, 
boil the preserve quickly until it becomes very thick, 
and leaves the bottom of the pan visible when stirred. 
The time required for preparing this preserve will de¬ 
pend on the kind of rhubarb used and the time of year 
in which it is made. It will vary from an hour and a 
half to two hours and a quarter. The juice should be 
slowly drawn from it at first. 

Rhubarb Jam ( another way). —To seven pounds of 
rhubarb add four sweet oranges and five pounds of sugar. 
Peel and cut up the rhubarb. Put in the thin peel of 
the oranges and the pulp, after taking out the seeds and 
all the whites. Boil all together for one hour and a half. 

Cherries Preserved. —Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe ; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them ; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound ; set it over the fire until it is dis¬ 
solved and boiling hot; then put in the juice and cher¬ 
ries ; boil them gently until clear throughout; take them 
from the syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on 
flat dishes to cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and 
quite thick ; set it to cool and settle; take the fruit into 
jars or pots, and pour the syrup carefully over; let them 
remain open until the next day ; then cover as directed. 
Sweet cherries are improved by the addition of a pint of 
red currant-juice, and half a pound of sugar to it, for 
four or five pounds of cherries. 

Compote of Cherries. —Simmer five ounces of sugar 
with half a pint of water for ten minutes; throw into 
the syrup a pound of cherries weighed after they are 
stalked, and let them stew gently for twenty minutes. 
It is a great improvement to stone the fruit, but a larger 
quantity will then be required for a dish. 

Compote of Morello Cherries. —Boil together, for 
fifteen minutes, five ounces of sugar with half a pint of 
water; add a pound and a quarter of ripe morello cher¬ 
ries, and simmer them very softly from five to seven 
minutes. This is a delicious compote. 

Cherry Jam. —Stone four pounds of cherries, and put 
them in a preserving-pan, with two pounds of fine white 
sugar and a pint of red currant-juice; boil the whole to¬ 
gether rather fast, until it stiffens, and then put it into 
pots for use. 

To Dry Cherries. —Take the stems and stones from 
ripe cherries ; spread them on flat dishes, and dry them 
in the hot sun or warm oven; pour whatever juice may 
have run from them, a little at a time, over them; stir 
them about, that they may dry evenly. When they are 
perfectly dry, line boxes or jars with white paper, and 


pack them close in layers; strew a little brown sugar, 
and fold the paper over, and keep them in a dry place; 
or put them in muslin bags, and hang them in an airy 
place. 

To Preserve Oranges or Lemons in Jelly. —Cut a 
hole at the stalk the size of a shilling, and, with a small, 
blunt knife, scrape out the pulp quite clear, without 
cutting the rind, and lay them in spring water two days, 
changing it twice a day ; in the last, boil them tender on 
a slow fire, keeping them covered; to every pound of 
fruit take two pounds of double-refined sugar and one 
pint of water; boil these with the juice of the orange to 
a syrup and clarify it; skim well, and let it stand to be 
cold ; then boil the fruit in the syrup half an hour; if 
not clear, do this daily till they are done. 

To Keep Oranges or Lemons for Pastry. —When you 
have squeezed the juice, throw the peels into salt and 
water ; let them remain a fortnight; clean out the pulp ; 
boil them till tender, strain them, and, when they are 
tolerably dry, boil a small quantity of syrup of common 
loaf-sugar and water, and put over them ; in a week, boil 
them gently in it till they look clear. 

Orange Shrub. —To every five bottles of rum put the 
juice of thirty Seville oranges, eight or ten lemons, the 
peel of eight oranges and four lemons cut very thin, 
and three pounds of loaf-sugar. Stir this well twice or 
three times a day for three or four days, then strain it 
through a jelly-bag and bottle it, and it will be fit for 
use. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves 

June. 

Mutton cutlets. 

Potatoes. Asparagus. 

Roast fillet of veal. 

Rhubarb pudding. 

Macaroni, with cheese grated over it. 

Turbot. 

Potatoes. Spinach. 

Quarter of lamb. 


Bread pudding. 

Custards in glasses. Cheesecakes. 

Gooseberry tart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Truthful and Cheap Barometer. —An exchange 
gives the following advice for the construction of this 
article: Take a clean glass bottle, and put in it a small 
quantity of finely pulverized alum ; then fill the bottle 
with spirits of wine. The alum will be perfectly dis¬ 
solved by the alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid 
will be as transparent as the purest water. On the ap¬ 
proach of rain or cloudy weather, the alum will be 
visible in a flaky spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, 
reaching from the bottom to the surface. This is a cheap, 
simple, and beautiful barometer, and is placed within 
the reach of all who wish to possess one. For simplicity 
of construction, this is altogether superior to the frog 
barometer in general use in Germany. 

To Make Barley Sugar. —Take a quantity of clarified 
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sugar in that state that, on dipping the finger into the 
pan, the sugar which adheres to it will break with a 
slight noise; this is called crack. When the sugar is 
near this, put in two or three drops of lemon-juice, or a 
little vinegar, to prevent its graining. When it has 
come to the crack , take it off instantly, and dip the pan 
into cold water, to prevent its burning; let it stand a 
little, and then pour it on a marble, which must be pre¬ 
viously rubbed with oil. Cut the sugar into small 
pieces, when it will be ready for use. One drop of 
citron will flavor a considerable quantity. 

Meagre Broth with Roots. —Young carrots and tur¬ 
nips a bunch of each, quarter of a bunch of leeks, as 
much onions, two heads of celery, two cloves, a little 
salt, very little pepper, in six quarts of water. This 
broth delights the stomach, but is rather exciting. 

To Clean Silks. —Dresses cleaned by the following 
method have not the appearance of being cleaned: 
Quarter of a pound of honey, quarter of a pound of soft 
soap, two wineglasses of gin, two gills of boiling water ; 
mix, and let it stand until blood-warm. Spread the silk 
on a clean table, with a cloth under it—there must be no 
gathers ; dip a nail-brush into the mixture, and rub the 
silk well, especially where there are stains, or the most 
dirt or spots, and with a sponge wet the whole breadth 
generally, and rub gently; then rinse the silk in cold 
soft water ; hang it up to drain, and iron it damp. The 
quantity stated is for a plain dress. 

To Preserve Milk. —We have heard that the follow¬ 
ing simple method for preserving milk from turning 
may be depended upon, and that by means of this pro¬ 
cess it can be kept sweet for a considerable time: Take 
any quantity of really fresh milk, put it into a bottle 
well corked, and plunge into boiling water for a quarter 
of an hour. 

Seven-Years Catsup. —Take two quarts of the oldest 
strong beer, put to it one quart of red wine, three-quar¬ 
ters of a pound of anchovies, three ounces of shalots 
peeled, half an ounce of mace, the same of nutmeg, 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, three large races of ginger 
cut in slices, and boil all together over a moderate fire 
till one-third is wasted. When quite cold, put it into a 
large jar covered up, and leave it there for a week or 
two, until the sediment is wasted, and the clear liquor 
is perfectly transparent; then strain it through a fine 
hair sieve, taste it, and add to it a little of any essence 
of spice, oil, or vinegar which you think may improve 
it, and, if the liquid be not perfectly clear, give it a 
smart boil; when cool, bottle it in very small bottles, 
to prevent its frequent exposure to the air. 

The Value of Vinegar in Economical Cookery may 
be tested by the use of the following receipt: Take some 
meat from the coarsest joints of the ox, such as the leg, 
shin, or sticking piece, cut it in slices of two or three 
ounces each, dip each piece in good vinegar, and then 
pack the whole in a stewpan, with onions, turnips, or 
other vegetable cut small, without water; cover it 
closely, and let it stand by the side of the fire for six or 
eight hours; it will then be found to be thoroughly 
done and to have yielded abundance of gravy, being at 
the same time remarkably tender*. The only precaution 
necessary is that the heat should never be suffered to 
approach the boiling point. Or the meat, vegetables, 
and flavoring materials may be placed in an earthen¬ 
ware jar, which can be closely tied down, and then 
placed in a large saucepan of water, or very slow oven. 
This mode of cooking is applicable to any kind of meat, 


and will be found exceedingly economical, giving little 
trouble, and furnishing a very nutiitious, digestible, 
and delicious food. The acid of the vinegar is entirely 
dissipated during the process. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Texas Cream Cake. —Rub together one quart of flour 
and two cups of sugar; add one tablespoonful of pow*- 
dered orange-peel or a grated nutmeg ; beat three eggs 
very light, and add them to half a pint of cream and 
half a glass of milk ; dissolve a tablespoonful of soda in 
a little milk; add these ingredients to the flour and 
sugar, and beat them all well together; add another 
quart of flour, and make it into a stiff dough ; knead, 
but do not roll it, and make it into little biscuits with 
your hands. They are light and nice ; try them. 

A nice Boiled Custard. —Break the yolks and whites 
of six eggs separately ; stir the yolks to a cream, with 
twelve tablespoonfuls of sugar ; beat the whites to a 
stiff froth ; half fill your custard glasses with the whites 
and yolks beaten well together; boil one quart of milk, 
and fill up the glasses with the boiling milk; grate nut¬ 
meg over the top of each. 

Rice Pudding. —Boil one pint of rice; when thoroughly 
done, remove it from the pot to a dish, and butter it well; 
beat eight eggs very light, add them to a quart of milk, 
sweeten to your taste, and flavor with nutmeg ; pour 
this custard over the rice, and bake it in a quick oven. 

To Make Honey. —To one quart of water add half an 
ounce of gum-Arabic, and,, when the gum is dissolved, 
add quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar and five 
pounds of white sugar ; let these boil together for fifteen 
minutes, then take it off the fire, and stir in one pound 
of honey. 

Another Johnny Cake Receipt. — I see asked for a 
receipt for johnny cake. The one given, made of rice 
or hominy, we call rice or hominy bread—that is, in the 
country, where johnny cake is made differently and a 
constant dish, also in this State (Florida). The true 
johnny cake is made of finely sifted meal salted and 
shortened with lard—or ham-dripping, which gives a 
pleasant flavor—and made up, either with milk or warm 
water, to a consistency to prevent its falling from the 
board. Spread it equally, and place slanting before the 
fire till browmed on both sides. Bread baked in this way 
has a very sweet taste. 

Common Fruit Cake. —Two cups of butter, two of 
molasses, two of sugar, six eggs, two small teaspoonfuls 
of soda, a little salt, one pound of raisins chopped and 
stoned, one of currants, half a pound of citron, flour suffi¬ 
cient to make as stiff as soft gingerbread, spice to taste. 
Bake in three sheets, or loaves. 

Seed Cake. —One cup of butter, two of white sugar, 
three eggs, half a cup of seeds, flour enough to make 
stiff; roll very thin with sugar instead of flour. Bake 
quick. A very delicate cake is made by substituting, 
lemon for the seeds. 

We have a dish, which is quite a favorite, varying 
slightly from any receipt I have read, called 

Hedge. —Bake sponge cake in thin sheets or cakes ; 
make a custard of one quart of milk and the yolks of 
six eggs, sweeten to taste, put in an earthen dish and set 
in a kettle of hot water, and stir until it comes to a boil; 
when it thickens, flavor and pour over the cake. Just 
before sending to table, beat the whites to a froth ; re¬ 
move the skins from almonds by pouring hot water on 
them, and stand in the froth. 







f Hints 

Man is but half without woman.— Bailey’s Festus. 

BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 

' At the annual meeting of the Parthenian Society of the 
Baltimore Female College, under the care of Prof. N. 

C. Brooks, LL. D., resolutions were adopted directing 
medals to be struck and presented to the Hon. Edward 
Everett for his patriotic exertions in behalf of the 



MEDAL TO EDWARD EVERETT. 


of Maryland at its late session, and at a public reception 
recently given to a number of members of the Senate and 
House of Delegates, by the ladies of the College, medals 
were presented to several gentlemen who had specially 
exerted themselves in favor of the bill of endowment. 
Miss Jessup, of Baltimore County, in a neat address, 
made the presentation to the Hon. T. C. Worthington of 
the House of Delegates, who presented the petition to 
the Legislature ; Miss Brunt, of Baltimore, presented the 
medal, with an address, to the Hon. Janies R. Briscoe, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Education who re¬ 
ported the bill in favor of the endowment; Miss Richard¬ 
son, of Texas, and Miss Piuckard, of Virginia, respect¬ 
ively presented medals, with appropriate addresses, to 
the Hon. Geo. H. Morgan and the Hon. Charles L. Kruft, 
members of the House, who nobly supported the bill by 
their eloquence; aud Miss Norman, of North Carolina, 
and Miss Mason, of Missouri, with handsome addresses, 
presented medals to the Hon. Oscar Miles and the Hon. 
Coleman Zellott, who had made eloquent appeals in the 
Senate on behalf of the claims of woman, and in support 
of the bill to endow the College. 

There are but very few instances of the public endow¬ 
ment of female seminaries by State legislatures, and we 
hope to see the day when the example of Maryland in 
the endowment of female institutions of learning will be 
generally followed. 

We present our readers with an engraving of the 
Everett medal. The others are the same in appearance, 
except that the inscription is different, which is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

47* 


Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association for the purchase of 
the residence and resting-place of Washington, and also 
to the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, for his 
efforts in establishing female colleges in that State, and 
to Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, the editress of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, for her distinguished services in the cause 
of female education. 

The College was liberally endowed by the Legislature 



BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE. 


PREMIUM 

Alex. H. Stephens 
Ob Eminentiam 
Benefactorum 
Causa 

Cultus Feminei. 

Martii viii, 

1S60. 

We are glad to hear that the Baltimore Female College 
is in a prosperous condition, and commend it to the 
friends of education as eminently worthy of patronage. 

Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference: 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ,* 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world * 
She mental breadth, nor fail in child ward care: 

More as the double-natured poet each ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love: 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men. 

Tennyson. 
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THE SALONS OF PARIS. 

And we talked—oh, how we talked! Her voice, so 
cadenced in the talking, 

Made another singing—of the soul! a music without 
bars! 

And she spake such good thoughts natural, as though 
she always thought them. 

Mrs. Barrett Browning. 

Thy talk is the sweet extract of all speech, 

And holds mine ear in blissful slavery. 

Bailey’s Festus. 

France, as we all know, gives the laws of elegance 
and of social refinement to the civilized world. Paris 
is the place of centralization for the fine arts, and pre¬ 
eminently so for the art of social life . Paris draws the 
rich men that they may enjoy their wealth, and men of 
genius that they may obtain sympathy for their achieve¬ 
ments, and that approval which will stamp their works 
with fame. This pre-eminence in matters of taste, this 
refinement of manner, that seems like the delicacy of 
deep feeling reaching the hearts of all who live under 
their influence, consoling the disappointed quite as hap¬ 
pily as they congratulate the victor, is a wonderful 
power of the French people, which is felt in its perfec¬ 
tion in Paris. How was this power gained ? 

Search history, and you will learn that it sprung from 
the influence of woman ! Superior women have, in Paris, 
which gives law to all France, exercised a most import¬ 
ant influence for the last three hundred years, and in an 
almost regular succession. 

The salons of Paris have been assemblies of all the 
wisest, worthiest, wittiest, and best people. Those illus¬ 
trious by rank and those illustrious by talent, the witch¬ 
ery of beauty and the charm of courtesy, the heroes of 
war and the conservators of peace, the courtier and the 
Christian, all met on common ground, in an interchange 
of bienveillance that acted with healthful influence, as 
the pure air of heaven scatters or counteracts the local 
miasmas of earth, and made the heart, if not kinder, at 
least more susceptible to kindness, and the mind, if 
not enlarged, more sensible of an extended horizon of 
thought. 

The first memorable salon was held in the Hotel Ra m- 
bouillet, by Madame de Rambouillet and her daughter. 
It was in this salon that Racine and Corneille became 
known to the world by reading their first tragedies ; 
and here the sublime Bossuet was first distinguished, 
and the greatness of the future prelate anticipated in 
the intelligence of the remarkable youth. 

The last of these distinguished salons was that of 
Madame Recamier, who drew together, first at Clichy , 
and afterwards at the Abbaye aux hois , the most cele¬ 
brated characters of every country. The long list com¬ 
prised, among its hundreds of the Hite, the Montmo- 
rencys, M. Villemain, M. de Laharpe, Madame de Stael, 
M. de Narbonne, Moreau, Bernadotte, Chateaubriand, the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Humphrey Davy, Humboldt, 
with princes, peers, ministers, ambassadors, and authors, 
who considered an introduction to her, and the honor of 
a reception in her salon, above any other honor in Paris. 
The influence exerted by this charming woman, this 
real, true and tender-hearted, not selfish and impas¬ 
sioned lady, among so many distinguished persons, 
and in such stormy periods of the world, is something 
so remarkable that It merits particular attention, if we 
would rightly comprehend the best uses of those covoted 
and excellent gifts, goodness and beauty , which make 
the woman the glory of the man. 


In a country and at a time when the restraints of 
morality were very loosely held, Madame Recamier 
walked as if through an ordeal of fire, untouched, un¬ 
blemished, even by the smoke of the seething caldron of 
public license and private immorality. She was strong 
in innocence and religious principle, and was a good 
Catholic. She held her serene way like a star that 
storms cannot reach, yet whose light has sweet and 
cheering influence through and over the clouds. Qui¬ 
etly, modestly, gently, she passed through the perilous 
snares that surround a young and wonderfully beautiful 
woman, receiving the homage of the greatest and most 

powerful men, as well as the admiration of the most 

» 

gifted sons of genius; yet her sweet nature was never 
spoiled, never seems to have been weakened even, by all 
this homage and flattery. 

Madame Recamier, born Juliette Bernard, was married 
at fifteen ; her husband was forty-two. She had known 
him since she was a little child, and seems to have felt 
no repugnance to the match. He was kind, generous, 
rich, and loved her as well as a weak-minded man, 
without strong principles or affections, could love—that 
is, as a kind father. He had acquired great wealth, and 
took great pleasure in seeing his beautiful wife dressed 
and decorated in the most elegant style ; she had exqui¬ 
site taste, and this was gratified to the utmost. Yet all 
this worldly splendor did not weaken her sense of duty, 
she never swerved from the right way. When Napoleon, 
then Emperor, dazzled by her charms, sought to gain hei 
favor, and Fouch£, attempting, by the most subtle flat¬ 
tery, to win her to accept a place at court, Dame du 
Palais, offered her, said: “The Emperor has never met 
with a woman worthy of him. No one knows what 
would be the love of Napoleon for a pure-minded wo¬ 
man ; she would assuredly obtain an influence over him 
which would be most beneficent”—he coveted her beauty 
as an ornament for his court, if not for worse purposes. 

Her firm refusal to take this court office—“near the 
person of the Empress” was the style—made Napoleon 
the relentless enemy of Madame Recamier, whom he fol¬ 
lowed with spiteful persecutions as long as he had power. 
Through this enmity M. Recamier was ruined. He was 
a banker; by a sudden turn of the times he became in¬ 
volved ; an advance from the “ Bank of France” was 
harshly refused ; utter failure and loss of fortune were 
the consequence. 

“Madame Rtcamier,” says her biographer, “never 
disguised from herself that this refusal was prompted 
by the Emperor’s personal resentment against herself. 
She accepted the loss of fortune with firmness and 
serenity, without complaint and without ostentation, 
and evinced a promptitude and resolution which never 
deserted her in the various subsequent trials of her life. 
All the gorgeous furniture and plate were sold, nor did 
she reserve a single jewel to adorn her lovely person. 
As a purchaser could not immediately be found for so 
large and costly a house, she let the whole of it, except 
a small apartment on the ground floor, to which she re¬ 
tired.” 

But so deep was the interest, respect, and admiration 
felt for this amiable woman that not one of her friends 
deserted her; indeed, they crowded around her as though 
she were a victress, instead of a victim, “ She found 
herself the object of universal attention; her door was 
besieged; everybody thought it an honor to express 
sympathy with adversity so nobly borne.” 

Madame Ricamier was then about twenty-nine years 
of age, her husband nearly sixty. He never recovered 
energy nor wealth; the burdens of life were transferred 
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editors’ table. 


to her; she kept him from sinking into despondency. 
It should be said that to her husband she had never 
been other than the child-wife —she was unto him as a 
daughter; yet, while the marriage tie in France was 
then so unscrupulously set aside—a3 now it is in our 
own land—and she might have been free to many a 
royal prince who was at her feet, the principle of duty , 
religi'ous duty, so rarely found in any one of the French 
characters of that era, governed her conduct, and led 
her to higher honor than a throne could give without 
this principle. 

Madame R£camier met the Prince Augustus at Coppet, 
where she went to visit her devoted friend Madame de 
Stall. 

“ The passion he conceived for Madame de Stael’s 
friend,” says the biographer, “wa3 intense. Being 
himself a Protestant, and a native of a country in 
which divorce is authorized by law, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, he flattered himself that the beautiful 
Juliette would consent to dissolve her merely formal 
marriage, and proposed to make her his wife. Three 
months passed in the enchantments of a passion by 
which Madame Rdcamier, if she did not share it, Avas 
deeply touched. All things conspired to favor Prince 
Augustus. Madame de Stall’s imagination, easily capti¬ 
vated by anything romantic and singular, rendered her 
an eloquent auxiliary of the Prince, and the very scenes 
around them — the lovely shores of Lake Leman, peopled 
with romantic shadows—were well fitted to trouble the 
reason. 

“Madame Recamier’3 resolution was for a moment 
shaken, and she accepted the proposal of marriage, 
which, coming from a prince of royal blood, and im¬ 
pressed with a high sense of the prerogatives of hi3 
birth and station, was the strongest proof that could be 
given, not only of passion, but of esteem. Promises of 
marriage were interchanged, and Madame Rlcamier 
wrote to her husband to demand that, as their marriage 
was in fact null, it might be formally dissolved. M. 
R^camier replied that he would consent if such was her 
desire, but appealed to her better feelings, reminding her 
of the affection he had borne her from her childhood, 
and the entire deference he had shown for all her wishes. 
The generosity and paternal tenderness of this letter 
wrought an immediate change in her sentiments. She 
felt it impossible to desert a man who had lavished upon 
her every indulgence his large fortune could procure, 
now that age and poverty had overtaken him. She re¬ 
turned to Paris fully resolved in her own mind.” 

Her religious scruples soon completed her triumph 
over the sophistries that had for a short time bewildered 
her mind. She had been banished by the Emperor, but 
returned at the restoration ; her husband recovered part 
of his lost fortune, and Madame R£camier was again at 
the head of her famous salon at the Ahhaye aux hois , 
where “her house became the resort of the most choice 
society, and the numerous eminent men of all countries 
who now flocked to Paris solicited the honor of being 
received by her.” Three generations of Montmorency3 
met in her salon. She died in 1849. 


Howto Become Famous. — In 1798, a young school-girl 
made the first attempt at straw-braiding ever known 
in the United States. This enterprising young lady is 
now seventy-four years of age, and is living at West 
Dedham, the honored wife of Obed Baker, Esq. “The 
Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Industry,” in Providence, has the imitation of the bonnet 
Mrs. Baker first braided, and also her portrait, painted 


by Lincoln. Her picture, occupying a conspicuous place 
in the Rooms, was presented by Ex-Governor Dyer. 
Thus is the young girl honored who first, when a mere 
child, employed her leisure in something useful. From 
her successful efforts an extensive manufacture ha3 
arisen, thousands of people are employed, and millions 
of dollars saved to the country by promoting domestic 
industry. 

Swedish Women. — In that clever work, “Norther 
Europe,” by Bayard Taylor, we find the following re¬ 
miniscence and reflections, which are worth studying: — 

“The bedding everywhere along the road is of home¬ 
made linen, and I do not recollect an instance where it 
has not been brought out fresh and sweet from the press 
for us. In this, as in all other household arrangements, 
the people are very tidy and cleanly, though a little de¬ 
ficient as regards their own persons. Their clothing*, 
however, is of a healthy, substantial character, and the 
women consult comfort rather than ornament. Many of 
them wear cloth pantaloons under their petticoats, 
which, therefore, they are able to gather under their 
arms in wading through snow-drifts. I have not seen a 
low-necked dress or thin shoe north of Stockholm. 

A 

‘The damsel who trips by daybreak 
Is shod like a mountaineer.’ 

Yet a sensible man would sooner take such a damsel to 
wife than any delicate Cinderella of the ball-room. I 
protest, I lose all patience when I think of the habits of 
our American women, especially our country girls. If 
ever the Saxon race does deteriorate on the American 
side of the Atlantic, as some ethnologists anticipate, it 
will be wholly their fault.” 


No Tax on Mount Yernon. — The Virginia House of 
Delegates have passed a bill exempting the Mount Yer¬ 
non estate from taxation. 

Mount Yernon Association. — We have received one 
more name to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Miss J. M. Porter, $1, Ashville, Alabama. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. Ac accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 


To our Correspondents. —The following articles ar 
accepted: “Evening”—“Past and Present”—“Dream' 
ing”—“Forest Life”—“Song”—“Sabbath Evening”— 
(“ Hermia’s” article has been received and read by the 
editress, who would like to see the remainder)—and 
“The Beacon-Light.” 

The following articles are not needed: “Ways and 
Means”—“0 Yes”—“Long Days of Wintry Gloom.” 
etc.—“A Gypsy Charity”—“Before a Storm”—“The 
Surprise Party”—“Lines to my Loved,” etc.—“Our 
Life is fast Fading”—“Song*’—“The First Spring Vio- 
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let”—“ A Home Question” (humorous, hut we do uot in 
our pages discuss these matters)—“I am Dying,” etc. 
—“Nature’s Tea.chiugs” (the writer has talent, and if 
he will describe scenes in his own Pacific State, he shall 
have—what we cauuot find now—space for his lines)— 
“ Our Hillside Home”—“ Scolding”—“ Bravely Done”— 
“A Narrow Escape”—“To Mr. Godey”—“Old Ocean’s 
Graves”—“The Dew-Drop and the Tear”—“Extras”— 
“My Wishes”—“ Words”—“ A Mother’s Last Sigh”— 
“To-morrow”—“My First Sorrow”—“Going, Gone”— 
“Who has Mourned?”—“ Early and Late”—“Spring” 
—and “A Wedding without a Bride.” 

Many MSS. are on hand, waiting their turn ; we shall 
attend to them as soon as possible. 

“Deborah Fletcher.”—Will the author please send 
her address, that we may write her? 


Ihaltl] Department. 

BY JNO, STAIXBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Bathing and Washing Infants. —So intimate are the 
relations between the skin and every part of the body 
that a proper performance of the functions of this im- 
portaut membrane is absolutely essential to health. This 
is more particularly true of infants, on accouut of their 
great proneness to affections of the mucous membrane 
lining the air-passages, the stomach, bowels, etc. So 
great is the sympathy between the skin and the mucous 
membranes that accumulations of dirt on the skin, its 
own excretions, sudden check of perspiration by expo¬ 
sure to cold, or anything that interferes with its action, 
is almost sure to cause diarrhoea, cough, sore throat, 
croup, or some form of iuflammation or congestion of 
parts lined by a mucous membrane. In children, there 
seems to be a strong predisposition, as just intimated, 
to such affections, and it is hardly possible for them to 
escape, without the most assiduous attention to the skin. 
Therefore, it is a matter of the highest importance that 
their skins should be kept clean and iu vigorous action. 

We are aware that the notion is quite prevalent that 
children, like pigs, thrive best in dirt. Now we do not 
think it possible to keep the little fellows as nice as a 
new pin, without subjecting them to restraints and an¬ 
noyances that would more than counteract the beuefits to 
be derived from cleanliness, however desirable and im¬ 
portant this may be. What we advocate is simply this: 
Let them run, romp, roll, kick, and tumble during the 
day, allowing them all the freedom compatible with a 
due regard for life and limb. Every night, let them be 
washed all over, let the clothing worn during the day 
be laid aside, and let them be put to bed in clean, dry 
night-clothes, as directed in a former number. 

Infants—say for the first month of their existence— 
should be washed in water milk-warin. After the first 
month, if the child is stout and hearty, the temperature 
of the water should be gradually reduced until the water 
used for the nightly ablutions is about the temperature 
of ordinary well or spring water when freshly drawn. 
Cold water, with a little soap, is sufficiently cleansing, 
while there is nothing to equal it in its tonic, reactive, 
and iuvigorating effects on the whole system. The skin 
is not only freed from all impurities and the pores opened, 
but the reactive glow following the application of the 
cold water causes a strong determination or rush of blood 
to the cutaneous vessels, thus driving out through the 
open pores all hurtful matters that may have accumu¬ 


lated in any part of the body. This reactive action of 
cold water is particularly well calculated to prevent any 
undue flow of blood to the mucous membranes; and 
hence cold bathing is the best of all protectives against 
coughs, colds, croups, bowel-complaints, and all that 
long list of much-dreaded diseases that are so fatal to 
infancy and childhood. 

In the use of cold water as directed, no harm can re¬ 
sult, with due attention to the strength and the reactive 
powers of the child ; but care should be taken not to 
overdo the thing. The temperature of the water should 
be reduced by degrees ; and, should chilliness, coldness 
of the surface, paleness of the face, languor, or depression 
continue for any length of time after the bath or wash¬ 
ing, warmer water should be immediately substituted, 
aud used until the reactive powers become stronger. 
On the contrary, should the cold water produce an 
agreeable glow, a pleasant, diffusive warmth, and a 
rosy blush over the whole surface, it may be continued, 
not only without injury, but with the most happy effects 
on the health and happiness of the child. 

Children thus judiciously managed will, as a general 
rule, be lively, healthy, and sweet-tempered, and, so far 
from dreading cold water, will be as fond of it as a duck^ 
and about as little likely to be injured by it as any aquatic 
fowl or auimal. In short, next to exercise and pure air, the 
best thing in childhood is cold water, when judiciously 
used. As to the mode of application, the form of a bath 
or immersion is preferable. The body should be im¬ 
mersed up to the arm-pits in a basin or tub, and gently 
rubbed with the palms of the hands, say from three to 
five minutes. The body should be then dried as quickly 
as possible with a moderately coarse towel, by passing 
the towel rapidly but lightly over the whole surface, 
until a glow of redness is perceived. The clothing for 
the night should then be put on without delay. 

The advantages of a bath are that the body is less 
exposed to the chilling effects of cold air, the water is 
applied more thoroughly to the whole surface, and the 
child is not subjected to the disagreeable process of 
being dabbed and scrubbed with a cold, wet rag, which, 
by the way, is one of the greatest troubles of infancy, 
and something well calculated to give any one fits of 
hydrophobia. Ah, too well do we remember the weekly 
scourings of a rough and relentless nurse, in the form of 
a strapping uegro woman, who, with both hands, exer¬ 
cised herself on our skin as she would have done on a 
wash-board ; and had these scrubbings been repeated 
every day, instead of every week, there is a strong pro¬ 
bability that this corporosity would have been minus 
the usual covering. 

It should be borne in mind that a cold bath should 
not be used soon after a meal or while the body is 
fatigued. At least an hour should intervene between 
the meal and the bath, and the body, when exhausted, 
should be allowed sufficient time to rest and recover its 
natural condition before cold water is applied to the sur¬ 
face. Yet it should at the same time be remembered that 
moderate exercise, even to perspiration, but not to fatigue, 
is one of the best preparations for a cold bath, and, ex¬ 
cept friction, after the bath, the best of all means to 
secure vigorous and speedy reaction. 

It is hardly necessary to add that, besides the nightly 
ablutions above advocated, strict attention should be 
given, during the period of infancy, to the speedy re¬ 
moval of any accidental impurities about the clothing 
or body. Finally, we conclude with a quotation from 
an old writer, which we hope all mothers will commit 
to memory. “I consider bathing,” says he, “as the 
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grand arcanum of supporting health, on which account, 
during infancy, it ought to be regarded as one of those 
sacred maternal duties the performance of which should 
on no account be neglected for a single day.” 

The Head and Hair of Infants. —The prevalent prac¬ 
tice of bathing the heads of infants in spirits or some 
other stimulating wash should be discontinued, because 
it can do no good, while it must cause unnecessary pain 
and a degree of irritation that is very likely to result in 
disease of the tender scalp. All that are needed to 
cleanse the scalp are soap and water and a soft brush. 
The brush with the water will remove any accumulation 
of dandruff; and in the use of the brush there is less 
danger of scratching and irritating the scalp than there 
is with a comb. The hair, both in boys and girls, should 
be kept short until they reach the age of eight or nine 
years. This will conduce to cleanliness ; it will save a 
vast deal of trouble and vexation in the way of combing 
and washing ; and, by keeping the head cool, will serve 
to counteract the strong predisposition to brain affections 
to which children are so liable. By thus managing the 
hair of children it will be smooth and glossy, sores and 
disgusting accumulations on the scalp will be prevented, 
trouble will be saved, and the health and comfort of the 
child and the happiness of the mother will be vastly 
promoted. 

Columbus , Ga . 


Jitemg fUiuts. 


Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

AMERICAN NOTES and PIC-NIC PAPERS. By Charles 
Dickens (“Boz”). Messrs. Peterson have sent us these 
two works, neatly and substantially bound in one large 
octavo volume. This book belongs to a new edition of 
the works of Dickens now being issued by these pub¬ 
lishers. Price $1 50. 

From Childs & Peterson, Philadelphia: — 

BRAZIL AND THE BRAZILIANS, Portrayed in His¬ 
torical and Descriptive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, 
D. D., and Rev. J. C. Fletcher. Illustrated by one hun¬ 
dred and fifty engravings. Our thanks are due the pub¬ 
lishers for this splendid volume. It is a book of travel, 
filled with descriptions of the country and people, and, 
added to this, it abounds with the most interesting and 
important geographical, historical, and commercial in¬ 
formation. Price $1 00. 

OUR LIVING REPRESENTATIVE MEN. From Offi¬ 
cial and Original Sources. By John Savage. As we 
are on the eve of a Presidential campaign, this book will 
meet a ready acceptance from the public. It embraces 
Histories of the lives and public services of the most 
prominent candidates for the Presidency in the coming 
nomination, and presents each in the position accorded to 
him by his party. It has been the endeavor of the author 
to treat of these different individuals, who are thirty- 
four in number, in a spirit free from all prejudice or 
partisan tone. Price $1 25. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

SAY AND SEAL. By the author of “Wide, Wide 
World” and the author of “Dollars and Cents.” In 
two volumes. These volumes are really a curiosity in 
their way, being produced by the united efforts of two 
persons; yet so completely have they blended their 
styles that it is impossible to detect any portion that we 
can say with certainty was written by either one or the 
other. It is a story of New England domestic life, and 
is pervaded with a deep religious tone. The narrative 
is almost too minute in detail, and sometimes renders 
itself liable to the charge of dulness. Price $2 00. 


From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia:— 

THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM; or, The Scrip¬ 
tures as a Means of Civilization . By R. H. Tyler, A. M., 
of Fulton, N. Y. The author of this work, lately a 
judge of one of the courts of New York, and now a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the bar of that State, is one well 
qualified to treat upon the subject which he has chosen. 
In the argumentative portions of his work, he has 
brought to bear the clear and profound mind of the 
lawyer, while its philosophy bears testimony of a deep 
and earnest thinker. Price $1 00. 

V' 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 
AND LUCILIUS. Literally Translated into English 
Pi *ose, with Notes, Chronological Tables, Arguments, 
etc. By the Rev. Lewis Evans, M. A., late Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford. To which is added the Metri¬ 
cal Version of Juvenal and Persius, by the late William 
Gifford, Esq. Of this scholarly work, which forms a 
part of Harper’s new Classical Library, we need say 
nothing in recommendation. We may notice, however, 
that, in addition to the contents enumerated in its title, 
it comprises a life of Juvenal, and an essay on the 
Roman satirist, by Gifford. Price 75 cents. 

AESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione Frederici A. 
Paley. Accessit Verborum quee Prcecipue Notanda $unt y 
et Nominum Index. Price 40 cents. 

QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA OMNIA. Ex Re¬ 
censione , A. J. Macleane. Price 40 cents. 

STORIES OF INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS IN 
SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS: A Book for Old and 
Young. By John Timbs, F. S. A. With illustrations. 
This is a collection of highly entertaining narratives and 
descriptions of inventors and of scientific research and 
discovery. It begins with a history of Archimedes and 
his inventions, and, noting in its progress all the most 
important discoveries of ancient and modern times, con¬ 
cludes with the electric telegraph Price 75 cents. 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbott. This is the third of the Rainbow and Lucky 
stories, and is about the “Three Pines.” Price 50cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People , on the basis of the 
latest edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
Illustrated by wood-engravings and maps. Parts 9, .10, 
and 11 of this valuable monthly publication have been 
sent to us. In the tenth number, the list of words under 
the letter A is finished, and B commenced. Price 15 
cents per part. 

NIGHT LESSONS FROM SCRIPTURE. Compiled by 
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the author of “Amy Herbert.” These are portions 
selected from Scripture for reading and reflection, suited 
for every evening in the year. The volume is a duo¬ 
decimo, with a neat, substantial binding. Price 60 cents. 

ESSAYS, Critical and Miscellaneous. By T. Babington 
Macaulay. New and revised edition. Public approba¬ 
tion has been so generally bestowed upon the American 
edition of Macaulay’s works that the publishers have 
been induced to issue in a cheap and convenient form a 
new edition of a portion of his writings. The volume 
is a large octavo, of more than seven hundred pages, 
with plain and neat muslin binding. Price $2 00. 

A VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR ; with a Land Jour¬ 
ney through Siberia , and Incidental Notices of Man- 
chooria , Kamschatka , and Japan. By Perry McDonough 
Collins, United States Commercial Agent at the Amoor 
River. Whoever would have a true conception of the 
existing and coming grandeur of the Russian Empire 
will do well to read this really excellent volume of 
travel. Written by a gentleman whose varied attain¬ 
ments seem to be of the most practical kind, it presents 
to us rapid, yet vivid and comprehensible sketches of 

Russian life, manners, scenery, and material progress 

% 

that have seldom been equalled. The closing chapters 
of the volume are devoted to very attractive descriptions 
of the author’s experience in Japan and Kamschatka, 
and to a well-arranged synopsis of the character and 
capabilities of the Amoor country. Price $1 25. 

FRIARS WOOD POST-OFFICE. By the author of “ The 
Heir of RedclyfFe,” etc. etc. This is a neat little volume 
for young people, about Mrs. King, who kept the Friars- 
wood post-oflice, and advertised “‘Mails to Gothen- 
burgh,’ ‘Weekly Post to Vancouver’s Island,’ and all 
sorts of places, to which the FriarsAvood people never 
thought of writing,” and about her sons and daughters. 
Price 50 cents. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE BIBLICAL REASON WHY: A Family Guide to 
Scripture Readings , and a Hand-Book for Biblical Stu¬ 
dents. By the author of “The Reason Why—Gene¬ 
ral Science,” “The Reason Why—Natural History,” 
“ That’s It; or, Plain Teaching,” etc. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Bible readers will find this neat 
and profusely illustrated volume a truly pleasant and 
instructive companion. We would hardly have believed 
that so much varied information, bearing exclusively 
upon Scriptural history, could have been compressed in 
so comparatively small a volume. From a cursory ex¬ 
amination of the book, we are led to believe that it is 
very slightly sectarian in its character, and in no way 
calculated to offend the general body of Christians. Price 
$1 00 . 

THE ART OF DANCING, Historically Illustrated. To 
which is added a few Hints on Etiquette; also, the 
Figures, Music, and necessary Instructions for the Per¬ 
formance of the most Modern and Approved Dances, as 
executed at the private Academies of the Author. By 
Edward Ferrero. The completest and best arranged 
work of its class we have recently met with. Price $1 00. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WOLFE OF THE KNOLL, and other Poems. By Mrs. 
George P. Marsh. Mrs. Marsh cannot be allowed a re¬ 
markably exalted position among our poets; neverthe¬ 
less, the volume whose title we have given above deserves 


notice as containing much poetry that is far above the 
common-place. The leading piece—“Wolfe of the Knoll” 
—brings before the reader many pictures of life, scenery, 
and character, which, if they be not always painted as 
they might have been, at least have the great charm of 
novelty to recommend them. Price $1 00. 

CATHARA CLYDE: A Novel. By Inconnu. A plea¬ 
sant and readable book, which bears the marks of genius 
upon its pages. If it be the author’s first effort, it gives 
fair promise for the future. Price $1 00. 

From Follet, Foster, & Co., Columbus, Ohio, through 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ADELA, the Octoroon. By H. L. Hosmer. We have 
received from these enterprising western publishers this 
new romance, which we have seen spoken of, by those 
qualified to pronounce an opinion, as a sensation novel. 
It is founded upon the same plot as the play of “The 
Octoroon,” which has lately drawn crowded houses in 
New York and this city. Price $1 00. 

From Rudd & Carleton, New York, through Samubl 
Hazard, Jr., and Peterson & Brothers, Philadel¬ 
phia :— 

WALTER ASHWOOD: A Love Story. By Paul Siog- 
volk, author of “ Schediasms.” A “ love story,” let phi¬ 
losophers and stoics sneer as much as they please, will 
always be new, always interesting ; therefore, when the 
title announces this volume as a “love story,” what 
need we add in comment to insure readers ? Price $1 00. 

WOMAN. (La Femme.) From the. French of M. J. 
Michelet, of the Faculty of Letters, Chief in the His¬ 
torical Section of the National Archives, author of “ A 
History of France,” “History of the Roman Republic,” 
“L’Oiseau,” “L’Amour,” etc. etc. Translated from the 
last Paris edition by J. W. Palmer, M. D. There is much 
commendable and much that is objectionable in the pages 
of this book. The author, Michelet, may have desired, 
as a moral physician, to point out and heal moral evils, 
but we fear he has mistaken the tone and manner in 
which it should be done. He expresses much noble and 
beautiful sentiment, but at times this degenerates into 
a mawkish sentimentality that is wearisome. Altogether, 
the book, though it may be received with favor in France, 
is not suited to American tastes and ideas of propriety. 
Price $1 00. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Smith, Eng¬ 
lish, & Co., Philadelphia, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia:— 

LETTERS FROM SWITZERLAND. By Samuel Ire- 
njcus Prime, author of “Travels in Europe and the 
East,” etc. etc. Picturesque in style as the country they 
describe is picturesque in its natural scenery, these let¬ 
ters, from the pen of a gentleman whose reputation as a 
brilliant writer of travels can stand in no need of our 
praise, will scarcely fail to find hosts of delighted readers. 
Price $1 00. 

HESTER AND I; or, Beware of Worldliness. By Mrs. 
Manners, author of “Sedgemoor,” “Pleasure and Pro¬ 
fit,” “At Home and Abroad,” etc. An interesting, moral, 
and instructive story, designed for children. Its author 
is already well known as an entertaining writer. Price 
50 cents. 

THE FLORENCE STORIES. By Jacob Abbott. These 
interesting stories never fail to please. The title of this 
book is “Grimkie.” Price 50 cents. 
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From Derby & Jackson, New York, through G. D. 
Evans, and Samuel Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

THE PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. By William Henry Mil- 
burn, author of “The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags,” and 
“Ten Years of Preacher Life.” This volume, by one of 
the most genial and most happy-tempered of American 
preachers, who possesses .those endearing characteris¬ 
tics which almost always belong to those whose misfor¬ 
tune it is to have been, like himself, deprived of sight, 
is made up of a series of lectures, ten in number, and 
comprising the following subjects: DeSoto; Marquette 
and La Salle; The French in Illinois ; The Red Men 
and the War of Pontiac; Cabin Homes of the Wil¬ 
derness during the American Revolution; Sketches of 
Character and Adventure in the West; Manna in the 
Wilderness ; Western Mind ; and, The Great Valley. 

WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH; or, The Camp-fires 
of the Everglades. By Charles E. Whitehead, translator 
of “Gerard, the Lion-Killer.” With illustrations by 
Ehreinger, Tait, and others. The main portion of the 
sketches contained in this volume appeared, some few 
years since, in The Spirit of the Times. They embody 
pleasant reminiscences of hunting life and adventure in 
Florida, together with many striking descriptions of 
natural scenery, and interesting fragments of Indian 
history. It is a most readable book for our American 
Nimrods. Price $1 25. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

HOLMBY HOUSE: A Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of “Kate Coventry,” 
“The Interpreter,” etc. The tale of “Holmby House” 
is one the scenes of which are laid and the incidents of 
which transpire in England, at that most stirring and 
romantic period of English history—the times of Charles 
the First. It is deep in interest, highly imaginative, full 
of the finest and most tender feeling, and, moreover, is 
written in the best of styles. Price 50 cents. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: A Sequel to School-days 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of “School-days 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. No. 4 
of the monthly parts of this publication has been re¬ 
ceived. Price 12 cents. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, through Wm. S. & 
Alfred Martien, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE’S EVENING; or, Thoughts for the Aged. By 
the author of “Life’s Morning,” etc. This is a volume 
of calm and reflective thought, in prose and verse, es¬ 
pecially adapted, by its Christianly philosophic spirit, 
to the reading wants of those who are passing quietly 
into the evening hours of life. Its beauties are those of 
a serene autumn sunset. 

From Mayhew & Baker, Boston:— 

RITA: An Autobiography. Though it opens some¬ 
what chilly, this novel will be found by the reader one 
of deep and absorbing interest. The character of Colonel 
Percival is drawn with a masterly hand, as indeed are 
the characters of all those who figure prominently in 
the narrative. Price $1 00. 

From Henry B. Price, New York :— 

FRAGMENTS FROM THE STUDY OF A PASTOR. The 
narratives and sketches contained in this volume are 
from the pen of an Episcopalian clergyman, and embrace 
many very interesting reminiscences and lifelike por¬ 


traitures of Christian character, and feeling accounts of 
Christian experience. 

From C. M. Saxton, Barker, & Co., New York:— 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, and the Money we Made 
by it. From the twelfth London edition. With an in¬ 
troduction by Peter B. Mead editor of the Horticulturist. 
This little volume, which is a model for simplicity and 
directness of style, will be found of much practical value 
to those who are not so happy as to be the possessors of 
“ four-acre farms,” or of farms of any size, not solely on 
account of the agricultural knowledge it imparts, but 
also on account of the principles of domestic economy it 
lays down and renders universally applicable. Though 
designed for farmers, it will not be without its uses in 
almost any family. Price 25 cents. 

THE ORCHARD HOUSE; or, Culture of Fi'uit Trees 
in Pots under Glass. Containing Plans and Estimates 
for Construction, Details of Management and Culture, and 
a List of Fruits best adapted to the purpose. By Thomas 
Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, England. Also an Appendix 
containing Directions for Growing Trees and Vines in 
Orchard Houses. By William Saunders, Landscape Gar¬ 
dener, Germantown, Pa. With illustrations. Price 40 
ceuts. 

From the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
through John L. Copen, 922 Chestnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia : — 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. By Benn Pit¬ 
man. The person desirous of studying Phonography 
will find this a complete instruction book, carrying him 
from the rudiments through to perfect phonographic 
reporting. There are embraced, in the one volume before 
us, two former books, with revisions and additions, 




Godey for June. —Another inimitable steel engraving, 
the “Water-Lilies.” Look at the plates in this year’s 
numbers. Have they been approached by any magazine 
ever published ? 

In our own department, we give two original designs 
for c'ottages by two different artists. All the designs for 
residences are original, and made expressly for Godey. 

Read the article upon “Charades and Home Amuse¬ 
ments;” that upon “Swimming” is also appropriate to 
the coming season, and much information may be gleaned 
from it. “ Mary Gray” is a good story. Mrs. Haven con¬ 
cludes her delightful story of “The Ordeal.” “Draper¬ 
ies, Curtains, and Blinds” is conclud*ed in this number. 
We have given the whole of this article in two numbers ; 
it is complete in the Lady’s Book. Our Fashion-Plate 
contains seven figures, and is a pretty picture, independ¬ 
ently of the fashions. “How to Dress Dolls” is continued. 

Postmasters will please notice that the word “Free” 
alone does not frank a letter. The postmaster’s name 
must also be in full after the word “Free.” 


Our Texas subscribers will please be particular in re¬ 
mitting. If a draft cannot be procured, cut the note in 
two, send one-half, and when receipt is acknowledged, 
then send balance of note. 

A Subscriber wishes a receipt for making “Chow 
Chow.” 
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ELLA MOORE’S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter I.— Tableaux Vivaxts. 

Dear Susy : Here I come at last with the promised 
letter to you about our city pleasures this winter. I 
am staying with my Uncle Walter this season, and have 
a number of cousins about my own age around me, 
making it one of the pleasantest visits I have ever made. 
First in the list of cousins stands Grace, my especial pet 
and companion, a tiny blonde, pretty as a picture, and 
full of life and fun. We make an odd contrast, Susy, 
when we stand together before the long mirrors. My 
black hair and swarthy complexion suffer from a com¬ 
parison with her clusters of golden hair and clear white 
skin, while her little graceful figure looks more petite 
and childlike than ever beside my tall form. Walter 
aud Harvey, older than Grace, and more like myself in 
appearance, are twins, and our constant escorts and 
champions. Then come Hattie and Mary, not yet re¬ 
leased from school, pretty girls of eighteen and sixteen, 
looking very much alike, with brown hair and large 
blue eyes. Minnie, Grace’s counterpart, just nine, and 
Eddie, the baby, two years old, complete the home circle. 
Aunt Harriet is the most indulgent of mothers, and 
Uncle Walter liberal and hospitable ; so we young folks 
have carte blanche for all sorts of amusement. 

You requested me to send you special accounts of our 
various ways of passing the evenings this winter, in 
order that you might arrange your parties in the coun¬ 
try with some pleasant varieties; so, if I give you too 
detailed an account of our doings, you must forgive the 
error, and remember it was your own request. 

Last Thursday evening, we had a tableaux party, and 
a very pleasant one it was. In addition to the home 
party, our performers numbered several friends, to whom 
I shall introduce you as they come into the pictures. 

Our parlors are double, with folding doors, and in the 
space for these doors we fitted our frame. It was made 
of wood, covered first with yellow paper-muslin, and 
then with yellow tarletan, large rosettes of the tarletan 
nlaced all round, about ten inches apart. The curtain 
was of deep crimson, and parted in the middle. It was 
made very full, and fastened to the back of the frame 
by a long pole. Curtain-rings were sewed to the top, 
but a foot on each side was made fast, letting the curtain 
slip back to within a foot of the edge of the frame, and 
then, being looped back, it made a very pretty and effec¬ 
tive foreground for the picture behind the frame. A 
dark brown curtain, made very full, fell for a back¬ 
ground, throwing out the colors worn by the performers 
most beautifully. For ghostly scenes, a fine blue gauze 
curtain fell from the frame, but could be removed, if not 
required for the picture. A coarse black lace was tacked 
to the frame, being drawn tightly, and through this all 
the pictures were seen. 

The first scene was 

The Bleeding Nun . 

•9 

You may not know the legend, so I will tell you. 
Raymond and Agnes are lovers, but she is commanded 
by her father to take the veil, so they plan an elope¬ 
ment. There is a tradition in the castle of a similar 
case, where the maiden commits a murder, and then 
passes at midnight from the castle, in her robes of 
novice, and bearing a bloody dagger and lamp. Once 
in five years, the castle-gates are left open for the spirit 
of the bleeding nun to pass through. Agnes, to elope 
with Raymond, agrees to personate the spectre; but, the 
legend runs, he mistakes the sprite for his ladylove, and 


elopes with the actual bleeding nun. We chose for our 
tableau the moment when the spectre is greeted by Ray¬ 
mond. 

Hattie took the part of the bleeding nun. She wore a 
white dress falling in loose, full folds to her feet; over 
that, a white veil completely concealing her features 
and falling below her waist. Large stains of blood on 
the front of the dress and on the veil. In her right hand 
she held a bloody dagger, and in her left a' lamp. Her 
face was turned toward Raymond, and with the dagger 
pointed forward, as if inviting him to follow. She stood 
in the centre of the foreground. Raymond (Cousin 
Walter) wore a large Spanish cloak and black felt hat 
with a drooping feather; he stood to the left of the fore¬ 
ground, leaning forward, one arm extended as if to em¬ 
brace the spectre. In the background, in an attitude of 
horror, her vp.il thrown back, her face pallid, and eyes 
fixed on the spectre, Mary, the Agnes of the tableau, 
stood, her hands clasped, and form bent slightly for¬ 
ward ; at her feet lay the lamp and dagger, as if they 
had just fallen. Her dress was precisely similar to 
Hattie’s, but the.veil thrown aside showed her masses 
of brown curls falling loose on her shoulders. The 
attitude and expression of horror at the sight of Ray¬ 
mond following the spectre were perfect. 

The second tableau was quite a contrast to the first 
one, but very pretty. All the performers were children. 
The scene was from Cinderella— 

Lifting the Veil . 

The room was arranged for the ball scene, and we had 
about a dozen children in various attitudes for guests. 
Minnie was dressed for Cinderella, in a white dress bro¬ 
caded with gold, worn over a blue satin petticoat; a 
light wreath of pale blue flowers was twisted in with 
her curls, and over all was thrown a thin white illusion 
veil. She stood in the centre of the foreground. Beside 
her, just raising the veil, was Harry Hastings, a hand¬ 
some boy, some twelve years old, who personated the 
Prince; his dress was crimson and gold, with full trow- 
sers fastened at the knee, long white silk stockings, a 
short cloak falling over the left arm, and a light crown. 
The two sisters, one in purple brocade, the other in yel¬ 
low, stood near the Prince, looking on to see the beauty 
beneath the veil. In the background, a tiny blonde, 
some five years old, personated the fairy god-mother; 
she wore white gauze spangled, little wings, a crown Oi 
small stars, and carried a tiny wand. We stood her 
upon a marble pedestal, and she seemed just waving 
her wand over the Prince and her pet god-child. 

The next tableau-was 

The Sorceress. 

The scene required the stage to be divided into two 
parts, and our arrangements had been made behind the 
brown curtain. A large table, covered with dark green 
cloth, stood there, and a frame smaller than the one in 
the foreground rested upon it. The brown curtain w r as 
drawn back just to clear this frame. 

Seated on a throne made of a large easy-chair raised 
upon a platform and draped with crimson, placed to the 
left of foreground, was the sorceress, your humble ser¬ 
vant, appointed to the office in virtue of her gypsy-like 
complexion and hair. I wore a white cashmere dress, 
with cabalistic figures embroidered on the hem ; the 
sleeves were made very full, with similar figures on the 
seam and hem. A girdle of crimson, with gold stars, 
and a short crimson cape, also studded with stars, fast¬ 
ened the robe at the waist aud on the shoulders. A gold 
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chain fell over the breast, with a curious ornament—cut 
from gold paper, Susy—suspended from it. My hair fell 
loose, slightly curled, and on my head I wore a crimson 
velvet cap, with a star of diamonds—borrower, Susy— 
directly over the forehead. An antique lamp stood on 
the marble pedestal beside me. In one hand I held a 
scroll of paper, and in the other a wand. Harvey, in a 
full suit of armor, with a white cloak bearing upon the 
shoulder the crimson cross of the Crusaders, knelt before 
me, his profile to the audience, looking towards the scene 
in the background, to which I pointed with my wand. 

„ This scene, upon the table I mentioned above, was seen 
through blue gauze, which gave it a fine effect. A white 
background made the scene in the small frame a tent. 
Extended upon the ground, dying, his cloak thrown off, 
his breast-plate beside him, and his armor open, show¬ 
ing the linen stained with blood, lay what seemed the 
same figure as knelt before me. It was Walter., Harvey’s 
twin brother, and the resemblance was perfect; but the 
same effect can be produced, Susy, by making the two 
dresses alike, and placing the kneeling figure with his 
back to the audience. The dying man in the frame ex¬ 
tended his arms towards Grace, who turned away from 
him, to give her hand to another knight, who stood in 
the attitude of conqueror, with a bloody sword in his 
hand. Grace w3re a simple white dress, with a veil 
thrown back. 


Large and Small .Crayon Lithographs, consisting of 
single heads, groups, small and large full-length figures, 
flowers, fruit, and sacred subjects, by Portals, Chazal, 
Brochart, Kosa Bonlieur, and others, colored by Carrie 
A. Rowand (Frost), No. 620 Washington Square, at Mr. 
H. Smith’s. Prices from $100 to $5, according to the sub¬ 
ject chosen. Orders are received at the address given 
above, and pictures already colored may be seen there. 
Scarcely any drawing-room is considered furnished with¬ 
out one or more paintings of this description. Pictures, 
when finished, are framed, if desired, in ivy borders, 
black or gilt frames, and sent to any address in the city 
or environs. 


James S. Earle & Sox, 816 Chestnut' Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, are receiving subscriptions for the two celebrated 
pictures of “Shakspeare in his Study” and “ Milton in 
his Study,” painted by John Faed, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and engraved in mezzotint by James Faed. 
These two pictures are intended for the library, and we 
consider that apartment is not complete without them. 
The portraits are faithful copies from the most authentic 
sources ; and, as works of art, independent of the asso¬ 
ciations, they would be beautiful ornaments to the parlor 
as well as library. For particulars of prices, address as 
above. 


Married, at the Baptist Church, in La Grange, Mo., 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 10th, by the Rev. J. B. 
Fuller, Mr. Charlton H. Howe, editor of the La Grange 
National American , and Miss Fannie E. Slaughter, of 
La Grange. 

We knew that our friend Charlton was always prone 
to commit Slaughter among the ladies; but now he is 
married, we do not see Howe he can avoid having his 
cup of happiness Fuller than ever. We tender our com¬ 
pliments to the happy pair. 

The Zanesville Courier compliments our “Health De¬ 
partment,” and makes oxtracts from it. 

VOL. LX.- 48 


We call attention to Oakford’s Fashions in front of the 
Book. Oakford particularly prides himself on his shoe 
department for ladies, misses, and children, having a 
special manufactory of his own. He says they are the 
best shoes in the United States, and will be sold at very 
moderate prices. He has also Parisian shoes of his own 
importation, which he will sell at as reasonable prices 
as any other importer. The hats for misses and children 
are really very beautiful. We can hardly attempt to 
mention the various articles that are to be obtained at 
this fashionable and useful establishment—umbrellas 
and parasols, ladies’ riding-wliips and gauntlets. Ladies 
can be supplied with shoes by sending their numbers, 
and riding and other hats by sending a tape measure of 
the head. Boy’s caps in every variety. 

Oakford is an honor to Philadelphia, being one of our 
most enterprising citizens. He has fitted up two stores 
under the Continental Hotel in the most gorgeous style. 
One of them is devoted to the sale of hats for gentlemen 
and other articles for the wardrobe; the other is devoted 
entirely to ladies and children. Everything that they 
can possibly want is to be found here, and it will save a 
great deal of time and trouble to strangers, when visit¬ 
ing here, to find in one store everything that it would 
take a dozen other stores to supply. The place is worth 
a visit, and everybody should wander round the beauti¬ 
ful rooms, and see what art and taste can do in the way 
of furnishing elegant articles for the wardrobe. Let it 
bo understood that Oakford sells articles at a very mode¬ 
rate profit. He can sell at a less profit than others, as 
he buys in large quantities, and of course gets his pur¬ 
chases cheaper than one who buys more moderately. 
This is a fact that can be attested by every business man. 


How very true is the following from the Seguin Mer¬ 
cury , and what a comment upon the conductors of other 
magazines:— 

“It is truly an inimitable magazine, and is regarded 
by the publishing world as the standard of superiority. 
Every other magazine published is an imitator of Godey ; 
all strive to attain to the high position it has reached, 
but none ever think of ascending higher—such is im¬ 
possible.” 

Principals of schools will please read the following:— 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings ; from Pictures by the 

First Masters. L. A. Godey, Publisher, Philadelphia. 

We have received Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of these splendid 
books of engravings, each containing about thirty pic¬ 
tures—steel, line, and colored engravings, mezzotints, 
etc. etc.—all executed in the best artistic style, and by 
the first masters. No. 2 contains a full-length likeness 
of the immortal editor of the Lady’s Book—the man who 
has happily catered for the ladies for the last thirty 
years, and the man who yet stands firm and unrivalled 
in his line of business. 

These “Galleries”—50 cents each—are very appropri¬ 
ate for a young lady’s centre-table, and make a very 
pretty present. They are also happily suitable to be 
used as rewards of merit at schools ; and for this pur¬ 
pose we would recommend them to the kindly and con¬ 
siderate notice of teachers.— Fountain Hem ., Covington . 


A young lady desires a situation as teacher in a school 
or governess in a family. She is competent to teach the 
English branches, French, Latin, and music upon the 
piano-forte. Testimonials shown, if desired. Address 
M. W. B., Oakland, Livingston County, New York. 
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COTTAGE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book , by Samuel 
Sloan, Architect , Philadelphia. 

e here present a design suited to the requirements I 


of a family of ten persons. It may be termed the Italian 
style. The dimensions of the main building are 44 feet 
front by 35 feet deep ; the rear building, 35 feet by 17 
feet. 

Ground Plan .—A represents the drawing-room, B re- 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


ception-room, D dining-room, E kitchen, F hall, G side 
entrance, H pantry, I china closet, K pantry, L back 
porch, M front porch, N wash-house, 0 side porch. 

Second Floor .—A BCD four principal chambers, E 
bath-room, F chambers in back building, G servants’ 
bed-room. There are also three moderate-sized rooms in 
the attic of the main building. 

The cost of such a building in the vicinity of Phila¬ 
delphia, if the walls are brick, painted on the exterior, 
will be about $ 7000. 


GROUND PLAN 
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FRAME COTTAGE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book , by Isaac 

H. Hobbs, Architect . 

Plan of tlie first and second story of a frame cottage, 


with a perspective view of the same, suitable for a gar¬ 
dener or farmer’s house to a gentleman’s country-seat. 

- The design will have a most pleasing efi'ect if placed 
in a situation suitable to its character or appearance. As 
a general rule, the house should harmonize with tha 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


grounds, and Nature will suggest the kind of house and 
manner of arrangement of the grounds ; for what is 
beautiful with a cottage will not be so with a mansion. 


For a small cottage, a well tilled vegetable garden, a 
pump and its platform, beehives, grape-arbors, shade, 
with fine pear, apple, plum, and apricot trees, and every 



rod of ground around it turned to the best account, tend 
to make up the sum of requisites around such houses. 
Estimated cost, $o50. 


Miss Martineau on Cookery,— What is to be done, 
for cookiug does not come by nature, nor even ordering 
a table by observation? The art must be learnt, like 
other arts, by proper instruction. We want, and we 
must have, schools of domestic management, now that 
every home is not such a school. Mothers can, at least, 
teach their daughters to know one sort of meat from an¬ 
other, and one joint from another, and, in a rougher or 



more thorough way, what to order in the every-day way 
and for guests. Thus much, then, every girl should 
know, from childhood upwards. A little practice of 
observation in the markets would soon teach a willing 
learner to distinguish prime articles from inferior kinds, 
and to know what fish, flesh, fowl, and fruits are in 
season every month in the year. We have seen ladies 
buying pork under a sweltering summer sun, and in¬ 
quiring for geese in January and July, and taking up 
with skinny rabbits in May, and letting the season of 
mackorel, herrings, salmon, and all manner offish pass 
over unused. 
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HOW TO HKE8B -A DOLL. 

We continue our article on this subject. Th^se pat¬ 
terns hu larked will be found of great service to mothers 
lor their child ten. 

yxmcoAT Uovy (Fig. 1). — Take a piece of white calico 


Fig 1. Fig. 2. 



of the name material as the white petticoat, and cut out 
two fronts of the shape of Fig 2; then cut out part of 
t e back, Fig. 3. double the calico again, and cut out 
two other parts of the back to the shape of Fig. 4, then 


Fig. 


3 . 


Fig. 1 


/ 

\ 







back-stitch on the wrong 
ride the dotted lines 5u the 
two fronts, Fig. 2,* stitch 
together the sides and middle of the back, Figs. 3 and 4 
now take one of the fronts, Fig. 2, and back-stitch it to 
one side of the back, and do the same to the other front, 
and sti t£b the top of the arm-holes together; when you 
have finished all the seams, cut off the rough edges, sew 
them over, or, if you wish to make them look still 
neater, turn the edges in the same way. Then double 
a piece of calico, aud cut out a sleeve to the r t) 

shape of Fig 0 ; cut out another one exactly 
the same, and sew them up as the seams, turn, 
the fronts in, and, if you have not a selvage, 
turn it in aud hem it neatly. Make as msny 
small buttonholes as you require, and the other side sew 
ou the buttons as already explained in the stays. Cut 
some pieces of calico on the cross, and take some cotton 
cord and put it between, and back-stitch it on the right 
side all round the jacket-piece, also round the neck, 
turn the binding on the wrong side, aud hem it neatly ; 
take another piece, cut on the cross, aud put the cotton 
cord in the same as before, tack it round the arm-holes, 
b‘*m the bottom of the sleeves on the wrong side, stitch 
them in, cut off the rough edges, and sew It over. To 
give a finished appearance, sew on a piece of narrow 
embroidery round the neck and sleeves. 



Face a t JUg. 3).—This can be made of jaconet. Take 
the si/,e you require, double it, and cut out to the shape 
of Fig. 2; fold another piece, aud cut out two parts of 
the back to the shape of Fig. 3, do the same again, aud 
cut out two more parts of the back to the shape of Fig. 
Z ; back-stitch ou each side the dotted lines in Fig. 2, and 
the same again for the two pieces of the sides, Fig. 4, ou 
to each side of the two parts, Fig. 3. Then stitch the 


Fig. 1. 



baek aud front together on each side, cut the rough edges 
off the seams, and sew them over Cut some of the same 
materia] on the cross, and take some fine cotton cord, 
sew it round the bottom of the body and neck, as in the 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 





Fig. 5. 


petticoat body ; cut some more jaco¬ 
net on the cross, put some cord inside 
of it, aud tack it round the arm-holes; 
double the stuff*, and cat out two sleeves to 
the shape of Fig. .0 ; hem them neatly at the 
ends, and sew them up the same as the 
seams, aud stitch them into the arm-holes. 

Take a piece of embroidery, aud trim it 
round the neck aud sleeves, as Fig. 1. 

Bkjkt (Fig. Cj.—Take a piece of jaconet the size you 
require, fold it once, and cut it to the shape of Fig. 6. 
Butch the two ends together, leaving enough for the 



Fig. S. 



placket-hole, aud do this as before described for the pet¬ 
ticoats. Make rather a broad hem round the bottom, 
measuring it with a card to keep it eveu, and then hem 
it; trim it with wider work, but of much the same pat¬ 
tern as the work on the body, forming either a double 
skirt or flounces. BJopeout from the dotted Jiue, turn it 
in a Jittle, gather it up, and sew it on to the body, and 
il will come the same as Fig. 3. 
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SOME HIiXTS. 

Is remitting, try to procure a draft, aud dou't fail to 
iudorse it. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Ta. That is suffi- 
c-ieut. 

If a Indy is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may knew how to address u 
reply. 

Towu, County, aud Stnte, always iu your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magaziue, always write 
to the publishers of the magazine. If Arthur'#, address 
T, S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper’#, address 
Messrs. Ilarper & Brothers, New York. 

Wlieu a number of the Lady’s Book is uot received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

Wheu inclosing inoucy, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer iu addition. 

Mrs. Hale is uot the Fashiou Editress. 

Wo can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the otllco whore it is received, is four and 
a half cent# for three monthly uumborsh 


A V.UiPAKLK Book for Ladies —Am* Kkokkations. —A 
Complete Guido and Help to Pencil Drawing, Oil Palutiug, 
Crayon Drawing aud Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Macho, Co no-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potiehimanio, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
aud Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
ilreeiau Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect ilower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting', Shell-Work, 
Painting ou Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Dealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Palutiug, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will Inform the Inquirer In every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they euu ho taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced touchers, whoso charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
h u u d ro< l s o f doll a r s. 

The Publishers have spared no e.rpcn#e in making this 
valuable to the Tkacufk and Punt, by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers aud artists In Europe 
and lu this country. 

Price $1 f>0, 1-mo., cloth. Splendidly Illustrated. 

Dent by mall, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. K. Tiltou Ac Co., Publishers, 101 Washington Stioet, 
Bostou. 

A Capital Family Book. — A hook of one hundred 
tableaux, called “llomo Pastimes,” Is just Issued by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Bostou. This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, etc., and for producing 
best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
(hose delightful Pastimes. It Is got up lu the best stylo 
>t‘ those well-known publishers, who have lately Issued 
the beautiful guldo-booly to drawing and painting, called 
'’ Art Recreations.” Messrs. Tilton A Co. will send the 
above, pest paid, on receipt of $1 for “ Homo Pastimes,” 
and $1 AO tor “Art Recreations.” They >vlll also send, 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Palutiug, etc., and 
of the pictures they publish for It, 

4S* 


From an English paper:— 

“An Episcopal diuuer and dessert service is described 
iu the Londou papers. It is made of solid silver, for the 
Right Revereud Bishop of Slauri castro, and is capable 
of accommodating thirty guests. The cost was ouly 
£12,000, or $00,000.” 

Where is Mauricastro? Is this a foreigu missiou? 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order atteuded to unless the cash accoiupauies it. 
AH porsous requiring auswers by mail must seud a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles tlvnt are to be sem 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Bo particular, wlieu writing, to moutiou the town, 
eouuty, aud State you reside iu. Mothiug can L>o made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs, R. A. B.—Seut patterns for bov’s clothes March 
2lst. 

Mrs. M. II. N.—Sent riding habit 21st. 

Mrs. W. G. D.—Seut Zouave jacket aud cape 2lst. 

Mrs. G. B. — Seut infant’s sack 22d. 

Mrs. W, T. B.—Sout Shetland wool aud book 22d. 

Mrs. S. E. V.—Sout rod and blue working cotton aud 
noodles 22d. 

Mrs. J. S. W.—Seut sleeve and dress patterns 22d. 

Mrs. A, G. G.—Sent sleeve and fichu patterns 22d. 

Miss U. E. T. — Sent stamped collar, canvas, Ac. 22d. 

C. T. 0.—Sent red working cotton and needles 22d. 
Mrs. 1. G.—Sent sleeve patterns 22d. 

Sirs. A. V. Dn B. — Sent hair nets by llarudou’s express 
°\i 

Mrs. B. W. B. — Sent caudle units aud uecdles by 
Adams’s express 24th. 

Sirs. C. U. M. — Sent patterns for boy’s clothe* 20th. 
Mrs. I*. B. — Sent sleeve ai d capo patterns 20th. 

Sirs. K. C. G. — Seut amber necklace 20th. 

SI. L. B. — Sent mantilla by Adams’s express 2Cth, 

Sirs. SI. F. S. — Sent Italian empo and ehouille 27th, 
Sirs. D. W. — Sent lufaut’s slip 27th, * 

Mrs. F. A. J. — Sent pattern Zouave Jacket 2Sth, 

Sirs. J. W. C. — Sent apron patterns 2Stli. 

Sirs. SI. B.—Sout patterns 2Sth. 

Sirs. F. J. K. — Sent seal let embroidery cotton 2SUi. 
Sirs. A. V. D, — Sent writing-paper aud envelopes by 
lLivndou’s express 29th. 

Sirs. W. E. — Sent hail* ring 29th. 

Mrs. D, A, T. — Sent black bordered handkerchief 20th. 
Sirs. J, L. J. — Sent pattern for boy's clothes 29th. 

Miss SI. A. W. — Sent waist and sleeve patterns 29th. 

G. E. D. — Sent patterns toi children’s clothes 2i>tli, 
Mrs. 0. F. S. — Sent patterns for girl’s drosses 29th. 
Sirs. 0. K. l\ — Sent kid gloves 30th. 

Sirs. A. W. W. — Seut patterns for boy’s clothes !UHh. 
Mrs. A. M. R. — Scut patterns for child’s clothes 30th. 
Sirs. SI. S. W. — Seut dross pattern 30ih. 

Sirs. G. 11. B. — Sent taco undorsloovos, gloves, Ac. by 
llarudon’s express Both. 

Sirs, W. A. J.—Sent knitting-needles 3lst. 

1, S. M. — Sent bonnets, mantilla, Ac. by Adams’s ex- 
pi ess :Ust. 

Slls.* S. McC.— Sent white F vouch uierluo stamped 
April 2d, 

K, F». 11.—Sent black silk niatitllla l>y Adams’s ex¬ 
press 2d. 

Sirs. A. K. B, — Sent dress pattern* 3d. 

Sirs. R. G.—Sent pattern Zouave Jacket 3d. 

Mrs. M. A. T, G — Seut mate: Inis for paper tlowors 3d, 
Mrs, O. W. L.—Seut pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 
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Miss M. M. P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

Mrs. I. S. W.—Seat pattern for Raglan 4th. 

Mrs. L. G. —Sent patterns of bodies, sleeves, &c. 5th. 
A. L.—Seat patterns for infant’s wardrobe 5th. 

S. A. S.—Sent double wrapper by Adams’s express 5th. 
P. H. M.—Sent tidy cotton and needles by Adams’s 
express 5th. 

Mrs. G.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 5th. 

S. J. R.—Sent bonnets, &c. by Adams’s express 6th. 
Mrs. A. P. M.—Seut matinee skirt by Adams’s express 
6th. 

H. S. L.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 7th. 

J. W. E.—Sent apron patterns 7th. 

Mrs. R. B. S.—Sent pattern little boy’s pants 7th. 

Mrs. I. II. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket aud braid 7th. 
Mrs. K.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 7th. 

C. S.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Ellen Talcott and C. G. Wallace.—Would have an¬ 
swered your letters, but in neither of them do you men¬ 
tion what State you live in. 

L. G. P.—Sent pattern of dress 10th. 

R. B.—Sent hair ear-rings 12ch. 

S. R. W.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Mrs. C. S. M.—Sent patterns 12th. 

Miss S. C. E.—Sent pattern of sun-bonnet 12th. 

Miss L. J. R —Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. L. E. B. and Mrs. E. J. C.—Sent patterus for boy’s 
clothes 12th. 

K. B.—Sent hair fob-chain, bracelet, &c. 12th. 

M s. W. E. K.—Sent hair ear-rings 12th. 

E. D. D.—Sent edging 12th. 

L. C. P.— Sent mourning bonnet, mantle, &c. by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

Mrs. L. M. B.—Sent lace mantle, care L. C. P. 13tli. 

F. R. P.—Sent Leghorn hat and lace gloves, care L. C. 
P. 13th. 

Mrs. R. C. Me I.—Sent hair breastpin 13th. 

I. F. II.—Sent wool tlannel skirts by Kinsley’s express 
14th. 

Mrs. E A. G.—Sent child’s apron pattern 16th. 

Mrs. S. G. W.—Sent crochet hook and braid 16th. 

Mrs. C. D. S.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs, G. W. G.—Sent strips of embroidery for dress 16th. 
Mrs. S. C. W.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. E. K. A.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 

16th. 

Mrs. A. R. A.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 16th. 
Miss I. A. II.—Sent Orn£ ball and canvas 16th. 

Mrs. M. M. B.—Sent hair fob-chain 16th. 

Mrs. D. A. W.—Sent hair bracelet 16th. 

S. L. !>., Miss.—We thank you for your very kind 
letter. 


far ijje ffamtg. 


LESSON XVI.— (Continued.) 

344. Take the ammonio-platinum compound, washed 
and dried, fold it loosely in a strip of platinum-foil, and 
heat it to redness in the spirit-lamp flame ; volatile mat¬ 
ter (ammonia and chlorine) will be seen to escape, and 
a black pulverulent compound will remain, which is 
metallic platinum in a minute state of subdivision. This 
is called platinum sponge, or spongy platinum, and 
possesses some very remarkable properties, as will be 
recognized hereafter. Place it aside for future investiga¬ 
tion. 


345. The metal platinum may be said to be absolutely 
infusible in any degree of furnace heat, and, d fortiori, 
in any degree of heat which the spirit-lamp flame can de¬ 
velop. For the purpose of acquiring a notion of this infu¬ 
sibility, cut off a minute slip from a thin sheet of plati¬ 
num, or take a piece of very fine platinum wire, aud 
hold either in a spirit-lamp flame. 

346. But platinum, when heated in contact with cer¬ 
tain metals, is readily fusible. If, for instance, melted 
lead be poured into a red-hot platinum crucible, a hole 
infallibly results. Take a slip of platinum foil and a 
slip of tinfoil, roll both together, and hold the compound 
slip in the spirit-flame lamp ; the platinum now melts 
with great facility. If metallic arsenic had been sub¬ 
stituted for tin, an equally fusible compound would 
have resulted, from which, by the prolonged agency of 
heat, most, if not all the arsenic might have been driven 
away by volatilization, arsenic being an exceedingly 
volatile metal. The platinum remaining would have 
been in a porous condition, but might have been made 
dense by heating and hammering. This, indeed, ivas 
the process of platinum manufacture followed before the 
time of Dr. Wollaston, who introduced the method of 
working it from spongy platinum (344) as a basis. This 
material, being made white hot and compressed, aggre¬ 
gates into a mass ; for platinum, like iron, is susceptible 
of being welded. 

347. Platinum in a finely-divided state is eudowed 
with some very remarkable properties in reference to 
combustion. Thus, if a coil of fine platinum wire be 
dropped loosely around a spirit-lamp 
wick thus, the wick inflamed so as to 
ignite the coil of wire, and then blown 
out, the wire will continue to glow until 
all the spirit in the lamp has been con¬ 
sumed. Curiously enough, the results 
of this slow combustion of alcohol are 
totally different from the results of burning it in the 
ordinary manner, being acetic acid and a volatile body 
termed aldehyd ; whereas the ordinary results of com¬ 
bustion of alcohol are water and carbonic acid. 

348. But some of the most curious effects of metallic 
platinum in a finely-divided state are exhibited by 
platiunm sponge. For instance, if a jet of hydrogen gas 
be made to play upon this substance, it soon becomes 
incandescent, and the hydrogen bursts into flame. For 
the purpose of demonstrating this effect, proceed to col¬ 
lect some hydrogen in a bladder firmly tied to a piece of 
tobacco-pipe stem. The steps of the operation are as 
follows: The bladder must be soaked in water until soft ; 
the tobacco-pipe stem is then to be securely tied on by 
one end, the other end being adapted to a cork made to 
fit accurately, by cutting and filing, to a wide-mouthed 
bottle ; develop hydrogen iu this bottle by means of zinc, 
sulphuric acid, and water (248); allow the first portions 
of gas to escape, squeeze all the atmospheric air out of 
the bladder, and press the cork securely into the neck of 
the bottle. The hydrogen, so soon as developed, will be 
collected in the bladder, and, when a sufficient volume 
has been thus obtained, let some one tie the bladder 
temporarily with a piece of string, and slip the tobacco- 
pipe stem dexterously through the cork. Place now the 
platinum sponge, dried and heated, on a piece of paper 
iu a heap, uutie the string confining the gas, and, by 
exerting pressure on the bladder, direct the gas on the 
finely divided metal. The latter will become incan¬ 
descent, and the hydrogen will most probably burst into 
flame. 
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349. This property of finely-divided platinum is fre¬ 
quently taken advantage of in analytical chemistry for 
the purpose of causing the union of mixed gases. It is 
necessary, however, to prepare the spongy platinum by 
imparting to it a certain amount of aggregation. The 
plan followed is this: Mix with the spongy platinum a 
small portion of sal-ammoniac, and a sufficient amount 
of pipeclay to render the whole a paste on the addition 
of water. Knead the composition into little globules 
about the size of a pea, and ignite them strongly in the 
flame of a spirit-lamp. The result of this operation will 
be a coherent porous mass of platinum and clay, which 
'has the properties of the original disintegrated spongy 
platinum in a slightly diminished degree. Occasionally 
there may be seen an instrument for producing instanta¬ 
neous light by means of a jet of hydrogen directed 
against a clay-platinum globule of the kind described. 
The apparatus, however, is not very efficient, because 
ignition of the gas does not usually take place if the 
platinum globule be not absolutely dry, which can 
scarcely be—except it has been very recently made red- 
hot. 


Centre-Cable (Sflssig. 


NATURAL ORNAMENTS. 

“ The month of roses” reminds us how few ladies 
make use of the most charming of all ornaments for the 
hair and dress, natural flowers. They load themselves 
with impossible clusters of muslin roses and jessamine, 
with dangling pendants of glass and wax, called jet and 
coral by courtesy; they flash bugles and spangles into 
your eyes with every turn of the head, while the pendant 
wreaths of the Spier a Reevesi , and the graceful racemes 
of the laburnum and the “bleeding heart,” or the per¬ 
fumed cups of the valley lily, are perishing, unnoticed, 
in the lawn and garden. 

But they fade so soon? 

A little experience and judgment will teach you how 
many blossoms will .outlast the evening, and what 
foliage will shade them most effectively. 

They are only suited to young girls? 

Some of them may seem more appropriate for maiden¬ 
hood, it is true ; but must the young wife forego the tuft 
of snowy hawthorn, or the crimson petals of rose and 
carnation ? the glossy ivy leaf, and the fragrant tips of 
the arbor vita and ground laurel? A single spray of 
rosebuds, a branch of goiden-hued laburnum, or snowy 

acacia, is far more effective as ornament: if tastefully 

* • 

disposed, than all the stiff, glittering, hollow, gaudy 
baubles that one could find at Bordman’s or Cienange’s. 
Try it for your next party, and do not ask your intimate 
female friend, or your showy neighbor, with her dia¬ 
mond spray, wliat the effect is, but depend on the judg¬ 
ment of your husband or lover. 


THE WARDROBE. 

“ How do y°u hang up your dresses?” asks a sensible 
English woman, writing to a ladies’ magazine, and then 
proceeds to answer the question. 

“ Probably like ninety-nine English and Scotch women 
in a hundred, either by one sleeve, or both, if you have 
pegs to spare, while a cloak will be hooked on by or under 
the collar, and, when it falls down, which probably it 
Will, be hung up again, with rather more of the mate¬ 


rial crumpled up over a hook than it had before, but not 
in security after all. 

“But, supposing you can have a nicely made dress 
from a nice French dressmaker, you would find proper 
loops for the express purpose of hanging up the gar¬ 
ment, either at the waist or at the tops of the inside of 
the sleeves. For a cloak, the silk loop would be placed 
beneath the collar inside, as is done by good English 
tailors with gentlemen’s overcoats. I think all persons 
would find the expedient of the loops for all dresses a 
great improvement upon the general fashion of unsafe 
and untidy danglings necessitated by the want of them ; 
and dressmakers who wished to acquire a reputation for 
‘knowing what’s what’ could not do better than add 
loops d la Frangaise (in the French mode) without being 
particularly requested so to do. All dresses left hanging 
in a room should be covered with a cloth or curtain. 
Cloaks and dresses exposed to rough or out-of-door wear, 
and destined to keep other garments clean , should not be 
turned inside out, that which comes near the finer dresses 
beneath being what is really of most importance to pre¬ 
serve from dust or accident.” 

Shawls should be folded in the crease, and laid in a 
drawer or box ; mantles and mantillas always folded 
from the dust, or they will soon have a “ rusty, dusty, 
fusty” look. Gloves are serviceable twice as long, if 
the fingers are drawn out when they are taken off, the 
glove stretched lengthwise, and laid away. Under¬ 
sleeves and collars are more often soiled by being tossed 
on or under the dressing-table than by actual wear, and 
every clear-starching breaks and rots the fibres of the 
muslin, until the work separates from it in an untimely 
rent. Shoes, gaiters especially, should be protected from 
the dust by a shoe-bag, basket, or drawer, for there is 
more economy in order and carefulness than in the 
miserly pinching which the lack of it often forces the 
careless to resort to. 


FRESII HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. S. 

Mignonette Flowers throughout the Year. —With a little 
management, it may be contrived to have mignonette in 
flower every month during the year. In order that the 
plants may flower in winter, the seed should be sown in 
the open border in July ; or, if it be more convenient, the 
seeds may be sown in pots in that month, placing the pots 
in a balcony, or outside a window, or in any situation 
where they will have abundance of light and air. In Sep¬ 
tember, the plants should be removed to the pots in which 
they are to flower, atid only a sufficient number left in 
each to make the pots look full without the plants being 
so crowded as to occasion them to be drawn lip. 

The pots should at this stage be taken into the house, 
and placed in any convenient situation in a room with¬ 
out a fire till they have formed their blossom buds, which 
will be the latter end of October, when they should be 
removed to a window in a room where there is a fire. 
They will throw out abundance ot branches, and will 
continue flowering beautifully during November, De¬ 
cember, and January, and, if they are regularly watered 
every day, till the following March. The seeds of the 
plants which are to come into flower in March, to suc¬ 
ceed them, should be sown in pots at the latter end of 
August, and the pots may be placed in any situation, 
under cover, where they will have plenty of light, and 
can have air occasionally. 

Early in November, they should be thinned out, or 
transplanted, so as to leave only six or eight plants in a 
pot, and these pots should be plunged into a shallow 
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box, half filled with coal ashes, and placed where they 
will not have much heat, and yet be protected from frost. 
While in this situation, they should be regularly wa¬ 
tered once or twice a week. 

Solving Flower Seeds .—Flower beds should be kept 
finely raked. Perennial and biennial seeds are better if 
sown in a bed by themselves and moved to their place 
in the fiower-garden when of the proper size. As a 
general rule, flower seeds are better if rolled into the 
ground with a roller, or pressed in with a board, as 
some kinds will not otherwise vegetate. It is necessary 
also to rake the ground a little before sowing. In re¬ 
moving plants from one part of the garden to the other, a 
liberal portiou of the earth should also be taken up, 
that the roots may be disturbed as little as possible. 

Preserving Bulbs .—All bulbs, at a certain period of the 
year, are in a dormant condition ; this, in a state of na¬ 
ture, being invariably after the seed has ripened. The 
hyacinth, tulip, narcissus, etc., may be taken out of the 
soil and preserved until the return of the proper season 
for transplanting. 

Perennial Tid>erous Plants .—In this group the dahlia, 
both from its beauty and size, deserves the first place. 
It requires a dry and airy situation for its growth, and, 
as the tubers spread to some distance, the plant should 
have a free space of from two to three feet all round. A 
new plant may be procured by separating a part of the 
root to which a stem is attached. Frost at once blights 
the green stalks ; and when these seem utterly withered 
and dried, carefully lift the tubers and place them in a 
dry situation for the winter. The ranunculus is another 
of this class. The tubers are small, and require to be 
treated like those of the dahlia. The blossom resembles 
a compact, small rose, of a flattish form. The soil in 
which the plants require to be placed is one that is strong 
and good. In planting ranunculuses and dahlias, the 
colors should be arranged so as to produce an agreeable 
effect. The marvel-of-Peru also belongs to this group, 
and bears beautiful transient flowers, differing in color, 
as pink, white, or yellow, according to varieties. There 
is a succession of blossoms daily, the old ones dropping 
off, and a new set advancing. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

1. To Pack Fruit for Carriage .—As the raising of 
small fruits has been entered into, of late, to such an 
extent, it will interest many to read a plan highly re¬ 
commended for packing and transporting it. It should 
not be done in baskets, as they are liable to be bruised 
among heavy luggage, and the fruit, of course, will be 
impaired. Forsyth, therefore, recommends boxes made 
of strong deal, and of different sizes, according to the 
quantity of fruit to be packed. In packing, proceed 
thus: First put a layer of fine, long, dry moss in the 
bottom of the tin box, then a layer of currants or 
cherries, then another layer of moss, and so on, alter¬ 
nately fruit and moss, until the box is so full that, when 
the lid is hasped down, the fruit may be so firmly packed 
as to preserve them from friction. Then make a layer of 
fine moss and short, soft, dry grass well mixed in the 
bottom of the deal box ; pack in the melons, with some 
of the same tight in between all the rows, and also be¬ 
tween the melons in the same row, till the layer is 
finished, choosing the fruit as nearly of a size as pos¬ 
sible, filling up every interstice with the moss and 
grass. When the melons are packed, put a thin layer 
, of moss and grass over them, upon which place the tin 
box with the currants, packing it firmly all around with 


moss to prevent it from shaking ; then put a thin layer 
of moss over the box, and pack the pears firmly—but 
so as not to bruise them—on that layer, in the same 
manner as the melons; and so on with the peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and lastly the grapes, filling up the 
box with moss, that the lid may shut down so tight as 
to prevent any friction among the fruit. The boxes 
should have locks, and two keys which may serve for 
them all, each of the persons who pack and unpack the 
fruit having a key. The moss and grass should always 
be returned in the boxes, which, with a little addition, 
will serve the whole season, being shaken up and well 
aired after each journey, and keeping it sweet and clean. 
After the wooden box is locked, cord it firmly. If fruit be, 
packed according to the above directions, it may be sent 
to the farthest parts of the country with perfect safety. 

2. Sea-Side Life. —What shall we do at Newport and 
Long Branch? is tolerably well answered in a London¬ 
er’s description of occupation at Margate :— 

“A great deal of dressing, a lounge in the club-room, 
a stare out of the window with the telescope, an attempt 
to take a bad sketch, a walk up one parade and down 
another, interminable reading of the silliest of novels, 
over which yon fall asleep on a bench in the sun, and 

probably have your umbrella stolen ; a purposeless fine- 

* 

weather sail in a yacht, accompanied by ineffectual at¬ 
tempts to catch a mackerel, the consumption of many 
cigars, while your boys deafen your ears and endanger 
your personal safety by blazing away at innocent gulls 
and willocks, who go off to die slowly, a sport which 
you feel in your heart to oe wanton, and cowardly, and 
cruel, and yet cannot find in your heart to stop, because 
‘the lads have nothing else to do, and at all events it 
keeps them out of the billiard-roomand after all, and 
worst of all, at night a soulless rechauffe of third-rate 
London frivolity. This is the life-in-death in which 
thousands spend the golden weeks of summer, and in 
which you confess with a sigh that you are going to 
spend them.” 

3. Skeleton Leaves. —Our young friends given to botany 
may find the following a pleasant amusement for summer 
months in the country : Collect full-grown perfect leaves 
—ivy, beach, rose, lime, etc. are the best—and put them 
in a jar with rain water ; let them remain there three 
months, changing the water every month ; if the soft 
green part is not then soft enough to be removed by 
gently patting with a cloth, let the leaves remain an¬ 
other month ; rinse well in hard water, and bleach with 
chloride of lime. 

4. Hops as a Vegetable. —We find the following plan 

recommended by an English authority. It is quite new 

, * 

to us:— 

“Those who grow hops for covering bowers or out¬ 
houses may make this noble climber useful by blanching 
a number of the young spring tops. When the sets be¬ 
gin to start, cover them up with heaps of sand, and 
when the shoots are three or four inches high, remove 
the sand, cut off a number of the whitest and most 
fleshy of the sprouts, and boil them as you would aspa¬ 
ragus. They are tender and delicately flavored, and 
form a wholesome spring vegetable. They arc largely 
used in Holland, but seem to have gone out of use in 
this country.” 

5. An Experiment on Tomatoes. —Those who are curious 
in gardening matters may perform a pretty experiment 
by grafting tomatoes on the stems of potatoes ; good crops 
of both potatoes and love apples are sometimes obtained 
in this way. To perform the operation, choose a vigor-, 
ous part of a shoot having a well-developed leaf; in the 
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axil of this leaf an oblique cut is made of half its thick¬ 
ness ; the point of a tomato shoot so far developed as to 
have its fruit quite formed is then cut off and pointed at 
its end two inches below the fruit; insert the graft into 
the stock, bind round with bast, and cover in the graft¬ 
ing with wax or a little well-tempered clay, and the 
union will soon be completed. 


Jfasljmts. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Striped muslin robe, confined at the waist by 
a sash of green ribbon; on the skirt are three flounces, 
edged with a scallop. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of barege Anglais, with two narrow 
flounces on the bottom of the skirt. These flounces are 
bound with blue silk, and a piping of the same is placed 
above them. A coatee or long basquine of the same ma¬ 
terial as the dress, and trimmed in the same style, is 
worn with it. The hat is of rough and ready straw, 
edged with a fall of black lace, and trimmed with blue 
ribbon, flowers, ana black lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pink grenadine; one deep flounce 
and overskirt to meet the flounce trimmed with a box 
plaited ribbon; the body is trimmed in the same style. 
The bonnet is of white crape, trimmed with white roses 
both outside and in. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of striped crepe de Suisse. Gored par- 
dessus or coat of black silk, trimmed with fringe, lace, 
and buttons. Bonuet of coarse straw, trimmed with 
green ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—The dress is a light summer silk, with six 
flounces. Wrap of summer poplin. Bonnet of rice straw, 
trimmed with white ribbon, and pink roses Inside. 

The figure in the background has on a brown straw 
hat, and a wrap of white piqui. 


DESCRIPTION OF LATEST STYLES. 

(See engravings, pages 484, 485.) 

THE ADELAIDE. 

The Gem of the Season 

Entirely new style of robe, the skirt covered by nine 
flounces, six inches in width ; each flounce consists of a 
narrow wreath of flowers in natural colors, like the 
finest water-color drawings; a white ground sprinkled 
with alternate blue and pink blossoms. Corsage plain 
and low; waist ribbon and clasp; pelerine close to the 
throat, and fitting to the figure low on the bust, where 
are three folds, en cceur, very much sloped, narrowing 
where they meet, and cross fastening at the waist on 
each side, under the arm ; a frill of the border finishes 
it. Sleeve, one wide puff, very much bouffante ; flounce 
very deep and full at the back ; the border sloped up to 
the puff on the forearm, which distinguishes it from last 
year’s sleeve. 

THE LELIA. 

Organdie in two flounces; down stripes of peach- 
blossom, twelve inches apart, dividing it into breadths; 
a few lines of peach-blossom on white, a deep border of 
roses and summer flowers, plain space of white crossed 
only by the ribbon stripe, narrow border to correspond, 
stripes of peach blossom figured with a single rose and 
foliage ; corsage and sleeves of this ; plain corsage, with 
border to the throat; neat belt ribbon and medallion 
clasp. Sleeve a wide puff at the shoulder, narrow puff 
close to the arm ; flounce very deep and full at the 
back; border running into the puff on the forearm. 
Collar and sleeves of lace ; bow of emerald green. 

These tw'O charming designs were furnished to us by 
A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart 
& Co., of New York. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPRING MANTLES, ETC. 

(See engravings, pages 488, 4S9.) 

The Gagelin .—This mantle is suitable for either cloth 
or silk. 

The Alba .—This mantle.,is made of silk crossed with 
bands of guipure lace. It has two ruffles ; the upper one 
trimmed with three rows of narrow velvet and fringe; 
the lower one has only a fringe. This is a beautiful 
pattern for a thin mantle. 

The Georgienne .—This style of mantle can be had both 
in real thread and imitation lace. 

The Solferino .—A silk pardessus for the spring. Very 
suitable for young persons 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR JUNE. 

At this season of the year, every one is considering 
the subject of travelling-dresses and the wardrobe which 
is to array them at the watering-places, which next 
month will see full. 

There are more materials than usual which are suited 

* 

to the use o^ travellers, most of them pervaded by a 
brown or gray shade, threaded with black and white. 
Among the most elegant we notice the summer poplins 
imported by Stewart and others, of various designs, all 
of them neat and serviceable. We note particularly 
those of white grounds, chinte with black, giving a 
silvery coat to the drapery, and another style also of a 
grayish ground, with fine bars in black, marked by a 
distinct black spot not larger than the head of a pin. 
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godey’s lady’s book and magazine. 


Again, at Arnold’s, we found a decided cheque, of gray 
ground, with black liues, and a small polka spot exactly 
in the centre of each cheque, broche in green or crimson. 
These range in price from 50 to 87 cents a yard. There 

are many cheaper fabrics, many of them also called pop- 

« 

lins, of cotton and silk, cotton and wool, from 25 to 50 
cents, all of them neat and apparently serviceable. 

In making up, a plain skirt, set on in large hollow 
plaits, is most desirable, as any trimming, whether of 
ribbon or passementerie, is liable to be frayed or soiled 
very easily in travelling costume, body plain, and orna¬ 
mented wii'i cross rows of ribbon or passementerie; by 
which are meant, as we have often had occasion to ex¬ 
plain, all woven trimmings, whether galloon, gimp, 
chenille, and most commonly a mixture of several dif¬ 
ferent styles, as the galloon and chenille heading now 
so much used, with the short fringe or silk lace on one 
side. Pates of ribbon, etc., two on each side of the cor¬ 
sage, commencing at the darts, and following them to 
the waist (see Lady’s Book for March), with three be¬ 
hind, the longest in the centre, are very suitable for 
plain dresses. As a puff or jockey at the top'of the 
sleeve is quite universal, it is well to have a moderately 
tight and a flowing sleeve both made for a really good 
travelling-dress, the tight sleeve to be used on a long- 
journey, as the sea or land trip from the South to New 
York and Saratoga, where a relay of undersleeves, or even 
time to make the change, is not always to be had. It is 
a very neat plan, where tight sleeves are worn, to make 
a dozen pair of plain linen wristbands, an inch and a 
half wide. In using, baste them inside the sleeve, 
about an inch to come over the wrist. They keep clean 
for several days, and are readily replaced. Plain linen 
collars of the pointed shape we have before referred to 
and given designs of, with a cord neatly stitched in at a 
little distance from the edge, to be worn with the cuffs, 
or, if flowing sleeves are adopted, cambric puffs, with a 
turned back cuff to match the collar. Embroidered cam¬ 
bric, linen, and pique sleeves and collars are also suited 
to travelling; they are not easily rumpled, and may be 
sent to the common wash, while muslins are crushed 
very easily, and it is not often that the short stoppages 
made will allow you to find a laundress with whom it 
is safe to trust them. 

A summer Balmoral would be a great convenience for 
the decks of steamers or boats, and the dirty floors of 
cars and cabs. Will not some amiable importer order 
them? Colored underskirts were considered unlady¬ 
like until the Queen gave prestige to them; but what 
can be more so than the stained and soiled cambrics 
that travellers in summer time are often compelled, to 
wear days together uutil they can get at their “trunks?” 
A fashionable house like Levy’s, Arnold’s, or Stewart’s, 
could soon make them the rage, and confer a lasting 
benefit on the feminine community of travellers. Thread 
stockings and Congress boots, or neat morocco buskins, 
and the wristlet gloves—not the gauntlets, though many 
choose them, we know—of silk and thread, bound with 
some pretty colored silk, make up the equipments. 

A cloak, or burnous, as much like the dress as possible 
(see March steel fashion-plate), is considered almost In¬ 
dispensable. It is the mode to have them made from the 
same material, but, if not, as nearly the same shades as 
may be found. Brodie is constantly manufacturing the 
materials we have mentioned, in the most ample and 
serviceable shapes, stripes, cheques, etc., as well as plain 
goods, so a little trouble will secure the desired end. 
The camel’s hair tassels and ornaments in use this season 
give them a peculiar lightness and grace. 


Brawn silk hats, of the neat and quiet shades that 
pervade the travelling dresses, especially brown and 
silver gray, lined with the same, or faced with emerald 
green, Sevres blue, or the exquisite peach-blossom shade 
of rose, with strings to correspond, will be worn, also 
the usual variety of coarse straws, trimmed with the 
new down-striped ribbon, chin'ee, and plain colors. 

For morning-dresses, at hotels or at home, nothing 
will be so fashionable as th q pique and Marseilles, plain 
buff, or printed in chintz patterns. The buff or white 
materials are usually embroidered in a large Greek pat¬ 
tern, in curled or plain sontache (braid). A skirt and 
deep jacket are worn in some cases, the sleeves demi 
long and full, with a cuff en revers. These are con¬ 
sidered suitable walking-dresses to the springs, etc, 
from the hotel; with our fair friends, it is a question of 
expediency and the laundress . Our' own experience is, 
that the poplins, etc. recommended for travelling are the 
most suitable walking-dresses, and for this reason we 
advise the flowing sleeves, that can be tied or buttoned 

to the lining of the cap or puff, when arrived at the 

* 

journey’s end. A round hat is of course indispensable. 
We have several new designs in preparation, the brim, 
as a general thing, narrow, and bent down coquettishly 
to the ear, something after the fashion of the gipsy. 

Peignoirs in silk, printed and plain jaconets, lawns, 
etc. will of course be worn for a breakfast toilet. One 
of the most novel is a robe of gray silk—in Paris, all is 
gray, as to the groundwork—with a border of Sevres 
blue. It is all in one piece, save a kind of yoke for the 
shoulders ; in this the skirt is laid in three large plaits, 
and spread out into a long train like a court dress. It 
does not show the figure, and has a waistband only in 
front. The sleeves are flowing, pointed, and trimmed 
with a border of the blue. The lai’ge plaits mark the 
new peignoirs. The breadth is sometimes cut into a 
point at the top, and others lay several*under plaits, to 
bring all the fulness in, so that they are very flowing at 
the bottom of the skirt still. One of the best designs we 
have already given—the Magicienne ; it may be made in 
any shade of silk or of pique. To repeat the descrip¬ 
tion, the corsage is high, and ornamented by a cape, or 
pelerine, trimmed round with a narrow ruffle of the 
silk; the sleeves, shaped to the elbow, are demi wide, 
and finished by a parament or turned-back cuff, bordered 
with a small quilling like that on the cape. Skirt and 
corsage both open in front, and fastened from the hem 
to the throat by a row of buttons. On each side of the 
skirt there is a pocket, covered by a small flap trimmed 
with a quilling, and fastened in the centre by a button. 

Respecting the embroidery for the underskirt, flounces 
are not worn, nor even a deep border. The only case in 
which frills are patronized is when they are worn highly 
starched and goffered, and this is not for the sake of orna¬ 
ment, but simply to assist the crinoline. Insertions are 
now the fashion, either very wide, placed between broad 
tucks, or narrow, between rows of narrow tucks. The 
first of these are most prevalent, many of the insertions 
being composed of a mixture of braiding and embroidery, 
the union of which lias a very good effect. The under¬ 
skirt continue to be made with bands of insertion, ( 
trimmed round with narrow scallops, placed all round 
the bottom, at intervals, perpendicularly over the tucks. 

The necessity of giving so much space to travelling- 
dress the present month obliges us to defer our notice of 
Stewart’s elegant dinner-dresses for the same wardrobe 
—watering-places—also of Brodie’s lace and tissue man¬ 
tillas, until next month. 


Fashion. 
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COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY.—(See description, page 95.) 

(Front and Back view .) 
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COIFFURE FOR BALL COSTUME, OR FULL EVENING-DRESS {See description, page 95 .) 

(Front and Back view.) 
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THE DIANA. ' • THE FL0EIA 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES..—(See description, page 95 .) 
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NEW STYLE OF GIRDLE. 

(See description, page 95.) 
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For a Gentleman’s Shirt Bosom. 

























































































































































































EMBROIDERY FOR A SHIRT FRONT. 



CROCHET MALTESE COLLAR. 

{See description , page 71.) 
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ROUND CORNERED HANDKERCHIEF PATTERN. 


For Chain-stitch or Braiding. 
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THE SAIAMANCON. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Brawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

A variety of lace which, from the costliest genuine fabrics to the most economical imitations, 
is now universally worn. Shawls, mantles, burnois of ample size, and of every conceivable form, 
are in fashion. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


Fig. 1. 



The modern form of coach, maybe traced back 
to the days of Elizabeth, and Stow, in his 
Chronicles, thus relates the history of its intro¬ 
duction ; he says : “ In the year 1564, Guilliam 
Boonen, a Dutchman, became the Queen’s 
coachman, and was the first that brought the 
use of coaches into England. After a while, 
divers great ladies, with as great jealousie of 
the Queen’s displeasure, made them coaches, 
and rid in them up and down the country, to 
the great admiration of all the beholders ; but 
then, by little and little, they grew usuall 
among the nobilitie and others of sort, and, 
within twenty years, became a great trade of 
coach-making.” The date of this latter trade 
he also gives, by which it appears to have been 
immediately taken up by our own manufac¬ 
turers : “ This year (1564), Walter Rippon 
made a coche for the Earl of Rutland, which 
was the first coche that was ever made in Eng¬ 
land.” Hoefnagle, in his curious view of the 
VOL. LXI. —2 


t 

famous Palace of Nonsuch, dated 1582, has re¬ 
presented Elizabeth and her attendants in their 
coaches, looking on at a hunting got up for their 
amusement. This old print is particularly cu¬ 
rious, as the first engraved representation of an 
English coach; it forms Fig. 1 of the illustrations 
to thi£ article. It reminds us more of the tri¬ 
umphant chariots used in stage plays, with its 
canopy and feathers, than a sober aid to loco¬ 
motion. The body is low and heavy, and there 
is a clumsiness about the whole construction 
that we shall find common to all coaches until 
a comparatively modern period. The coach¬ 
man, perhaps William Boonen himself, sits 
with Dutch solemnity in front, driving, or 
rather walking his horses, by staid and solemn 
steps on tlieir road, the whole looking about as 
active as a modern hearse. The Queen’s at¬ 
tendants sit in another coach, Fig. 2, the sides 
of which are perfectly open ; but it is less fan¬ 
ciful in form, having the back and front closed, 
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Fig. 2. 



and an oblong canopy above, at each corner of 
which balls surmounted by spikes are placed 
as ornaments ; and a similar decoration on the 
summit of the raised centre. In the middle of 
each side of the carriage is a projection capable 
of holding a single person, who thus sat with 
his back to the carriage, and which was termed 
the hoot ; it was an inconvenient and uncomfort¬ 
able situation, and is often alluded to as such. 
Unlike the Queen’s charioteer, the driver here 
sits upon one of the horses. This coach, with 
less of pretension, has a more commodious and 
social look than the theatrical affair in which 
the illustrious lady sits in solitary state. 

When royalty and the nobility moved from 
place to place at this period of our history, the 
army of attendants and the quantity of carriages 
used for conveying household stuff and other 
things rivalled the appearance of an Eastern 
caravan. Harrison, in his Description of Britain, 
prefixed to “ Holinshead’s Chronicle,” says: 
“ Our princes and the nobilitie have their car¬ 
riage commonly made by carts, whereby it 
cometh to passe, that when the Queen’s majesty 
doth remove from place to place there are usu¬ 
ally 400 care-wares, which amount to the sum 
of 2,400 horses, appointed out of the countries 
adjoining, whereby her carriage is conveyed 
safely unto the appointed place.” Henry, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, when on a journey, 
appears from his household book to have been 
accompanied by no less than seventeen carriages, 
filled with every needful article of household 
furniture, and by thirty-six horsemen. It was 
usual at this time to carry from place to place 
articles that now are always kept as part of the 
necessary furniture of a residence, which no 
one thinks of changing. When the nobility 
moved from London to the country, they unfur¬ 
nished the town house to make the country one 


habitable, and vice versa . Not only were beds 
and furniture of the better kind taken, tapestry 
from the walls, and plate from the court-cup¬ 
board, but pots, and pans, and kitchen utensils 
were packed up and brought at the fag-end of 
the procession, along with the scullions and 
turnspits, who found a seat among them where 
they could ; and, from their unwashed faces and 
hands, and the watch they kept on the rear, 
were jocularly termed the black-guards , a name 
which has since been applied to others of the 
community, who, boasting cleaner faces, have 
a moral blackness less readily removed than the 
more innocent taint of the original holders of 
that name, since become odious. The sloven- 
liness of ancient houses rendered these removals 
necessary, and even during a residence in them, 
censers or fire-pans, in which coarse perfumes 
were burnt, were most necessary utensils, and 
always to be seen. Lodge tells us that Lord 
Paget’s house was so small that “ after one 
month it would wax unsavoury for hym to con- 
tynue in it;” and in a letter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, respecting his prisoner, Mary 
Queen of Scots, we read “that her majesty was 
to be removed for five or six days, to cleanse 
her chamber, being kept very unclenly .” 

As to the etymology of the term coach , somo 
uncertainty appears to exist. Beckman, in his 
“History of Inventions,” has devoted some 
space to the question, and to that work I must 
refer the reader who is curious on that point. 
He inclines to think it a term of Hungarian 
extraction, and to have been derived from the 
word Gutsche , which formerly signified a couch 
or sofa, a curious coincidence with the early 
wheel-bed of the Saxons. He, however, adds : 
“M. Cornides has lately endeavored to prove 
that the word coach is of Hungarian extraction, 
and that it had its rise from a village in the 
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Province of Wieselburg, wliich at present is 
called Kitsee , but was known formerly by the 
name of Kotsee , and that this travelling ma¬ 
chine was there first invented. 77 

The great rapidity with which the use of 
coaches spread in the latter end of the reign of 
Elizabeth became the subject of remark with 
the satirist, and ultimately with the legislature. 
Massinger has noticed them in his “ City Ma¬ 
dam, 77 as furnished with their full amount of 
attendants, even when used by the richer 
Londoners. His Anne Frugal demands of her 
courtly admirer— 

“ My caroch 

Brawn by six Flanders mares, my coachman, groom, 
Postilion, and footman.” 

And Bishop Hall asks, in one of his Satires :— 

“Is’t not a shame to see each homely groome 
Sit perched in an idle chariot roome, 

That were not meet some panel to bestride, 
Snrsingled to a galled hackney’s hide?” 

Parliamentary interference was asked for and 
obtained; but when “the Bill to restrain the 
excessive use of Coaches within this realm 
of England, was read on the 7th of Nov. 
1601, it was rejected, 77 and the attorney- 
general was only directed to look to a due 
consideration of the statutes touching the 
breed and maintenance of horses, “and that 
some fit bill be drawn and preferred to the 
house touching the same, and concerning 
the use of coaches. 77 Great clamor at this 
time was raised against them; it was alleged 
that they endangered life in the streets, that 
they encouraged idleness and luxury, im¬ 
poverished the poor, and destroyed the trade 
of a very industrious class, the London water¬ 
men. “ So rapid was their increase in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 77 says 
Mr. Markland, in his curious paper in the “ Ar- 
chseologia, 77 “that in 1639 upwards of 6,000 
coaches appear to have been kept in London and 
the neighborhood. 77 Their appearance at this 

Fig. 3. 


“Coach and Sedan pleasantly disputing for 
place and precedence ; the Brewer’s Cart being 
Moderator. Lond. 1636. 77 From this print it 
appears that the coach was closed on all sides, 
and that the windows were furnished with 
cushions and leathern blinds to close them, 
which rendered them liable to all sorts of evil 
imputations; the “ sin-guilty coach 77 being one ; 
but the most popular and enduring was the 
coarse term, “hell-cart, 77 a word probably first 
coined for them by John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, a name he obtained from having originally 
been a Thames waterman, and whose rancor 
against coaches was sharpened by the remem¬ 
brance of his early career, and found vent in a 
satirical pamphlet, published in 1623, with the 
quaint title of “ The World runnes on Wheeles; 
or, Odds betwixt Carts and Coaches, 7 7 and which 
is adorned with a most ungallant woodcut of 
the world dragged along on coach wheels by 
the devil and a fashionable lady. 

The coach of 1616 may be seen in Fig. 4, 
copied from Vissclier’s curious view of London, 


Fig. 4. 
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time maybe seen in Fig. 3, copied by Mr. Mark- 
land from a very rare and curious tract, entitled 


which was published at Antwerp in that year. 
In 1635, the king published a proclamation, in 
which he declares that the great numbers of 
hackney coaches of late time seen and kept in 
London, Westminster, and their suburbs, and 
the general and promiscuous use of coaches 
there, were not only a great disturbance to his 
Majesty, his dearest consort the queen, the 
nobility, and others of place and degree, in 
their passage through the streets; but the 
streets themselves were so pestered, and the 
pavements so broken up, that the common 
passages were hindered and made dangerous, 
and, besides, the prices of hay and provender 
made exceedingly dear. “Wherefore, 77 con¬ 
cludes the proclamation, “we expressly com¬ 
mand and forbid that no hackney or hired 
coaches be used or suffered in London, West- 
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minster, or the suburbs thereof, except they be 
to travel at least three miles out of the same. 
And also that no person shall go in a coach in 
the said streets, except the owner of the coach 
shall constantly keep up four able horses fo*r 
our service when required.” Such an edict as 
this, so insolent in its tone, so arbitrary and 
absurd in its exactions, enables us to measure 
the distance between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries—between English freedom 
as it existed before the civil wars, and as it now 
exists. 

In 1634, the first hackney-coach stand was 
established in London. Garrard thus de¬ 
scribes it in a letter to Strafford : “ I cannot 
omit to mention any new thing that comes 
up amongst us, though ever so trivial. Here 
is one Captain Baily, he hath been a sea 
captain, but now lives on land, about this 
city, where he tries experiments. He hath 
erected, according to his ability, some four 
hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, and 
appointed them to stand at the May-pole, 
in the Strand, giving them instructions at 
what rates to carry men into several parts 
of the town, where all day they may be had. 
Other hackney-men seeing this way, they 
flocked to the same place, and perform 
their journeys at the same rate. So that some¬ 
times there is twenty of them together, which 
disperse up and down, that they and others are 
to be had everywhere, as watermen are to be 
had by the water-side. Everybody is much 
pleased with it ; for whereas before, coaches 
could not be had but at great rates, now a man 
may have one much cheaper.” 

Sir Saunders Duncombe, in 1634, brought 
the Sedan-chair into fashion ;* and the king 

Fig. 5. 


granted him the privilege of letting them to 
hire for fourteen years, the patent declaring that 

* That article obtained its name from the town of 
Sedan, in France, where they were first invented and 
used. 


the lives and limbs of his Majesty’s subjects 
being greatly endangered by the multitude of 
coaches in London and Westminster, these 
conveyances would be a proper substitute. 
The Sedan of 1636 is represented in Fig. 5, from 
the tract called “ Coach and Sedan,” already 
mentioned. It is a square, ugly box, with a 
window in front and on each side, with a 
sloping roof, looking altogether like the child’s 
“Noah’s Ark,” in a toy-shop window. These 
clumsy contrivances were stated to be imitations 
of those “used beyond sea;” but that the 


Fig. 6. 



latter were much superior things may be seen 
in Fig. 6, copied from “ Sandys’ Travels,” 1615, 
probably one of the earliest representations of 
these conveyances. He calls them sedges , and 
speaking of Naples, where he saw them, says : 
“The number of carosses is incredible that 
are kept in this city, as of the sedges not 
unlike to horse litters, but carried by men. 
These wait for fares at the corners of the streetes, 
as water-men do at our wliarfes, wherein those 
that will not foote it in the heat are 
borne (if they please, unseene) about 
the city.” But sedans became, if 
anything, more unpopular than 
coaches, and we are told—“When 
Buckingham came to be carried about 
the streets in a chair, upon men’s 
shoulders, the clamor and noise of it 
was so extravagant that the people 
would rail on him in the streets, 
loathing that men should be brought 
to so servile a condition as horses.” 
And the silly monarch and his min¬ 
ions were stigmatized as “degrading 
Englishmen into slaves and beasts of burden. ’ ’ 
The old horse-litter was still, however, seen, 
particularly for state occasions, and as late as 
1638, we find it in use, and delineated in La 
Serre’s curious print, representing the proces- 
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sion down Clieapside of the Queen Mother, 
Mary de Medicis, when she visited London, to 
see her daughter, Henrietta Maria, the wife of 
Charles I., Fig. 7. Its uncomfortable accom- 

Fig. 7. 



modation is ludicrously described in a bitter 
attack on the republicans of the Commonwealth 
in 1680 : “ Can we forget that horrid accident, 
when Major-General Skippon came in a horse- 
litter, wounded, to London? When he passed 
the brew-house near St. John’s Street, a mastiff 
flew, as at a bear, at one of his horses, and 
held him so fast that the horse grew mad as a 
mad dog ; the soldiers so amazed that none had 
the wit to shoot the mastiff; but the liorse-litter, 
borne between two horses, tossed the major- 
general like a dog in a blanket. 5 5 

The popular clamor against coaches still 
continued among the lower classes, and Mr. 
Collier, in his curious “ Book of Roxborougli 
Ballads,” has printed one called “The Coaches’ 
Overthrow,” in which it is declared:— 

“Coach-makers may use many trades, 

And get enough of meanes ; 

And coach-men may turne off their jades 
And help to drain the fens. 

Heigh doune, derry, derry doune, 

With the hackney coaches doune! 

The sythe and flail, 

Cart and plow tail 
Doe want them out of toune.” 

The author views sedans with especial favor, 
and thus he sings of them :— 

“ I love Sedans, cause they do plod 
And amble every where, 

Which prancers are with leather shod, 

And ne’er disturb the eare. 

Heigh doune, derry, derry doune, 

With the hackney coaches doune! 

Their jumpings make 
The pavement shake, 

Their noise doth mad the toune.” 

Notwithstanding all this, they continued to 
increase, and were made narrower, to suit the 
streets. The hackney-coachmen of the Re¬ 
storation may be seen in Fig. 8, from a curious 
print in the Museum; he wears a long cassock, 

2 * 


and his boots are so well ruffled that his trade 
would appear to be a thriving one. The coach 
of the time of Charles II. is described by 
D’Avenant as “uneasily hung, and so narrow 
that I took them for sedans on 
wheels.” The streets were widened 
after the fire, and coaches again be¬ 
came broader, and were closed all 
round, and covered with leather, or¬ 
namented with bright nails and red 
wheels. The coachman took his 
seat on the box, covered with a ham¬ 
mer cloth. This seat was really a 
box, and a thing for necessary use, 
for in it were carried hammer, nails, 
pincers, rope, and other articles 
wherewith to repair the coach in case 
of accident; and the ^ g 

hammer-clotli was de¬ 
vised to conceal these 
necessary, but unsight¬ 
ly, remedies for broken 
wheels and shivered 
panels; accidents com¬ 
mon in days of bad 
paving and worse light¬ 
ing ; when sewers were 
left open when under¬ 
going repairs, with no 
light but a farthing can¬ 
dle in a dirty lantern 
to give notice of danger 
to the hurrying cha¬ 
rioteer. 

The establishment of hackney-coaches led to 
that of stage-coaches, and Mr. Markland, in his 
valuable paper in the “ Archaeologia, ” notices, 
from the Diary of Mr. William Dugdale, that 
they were in use as early as 1659, for, under 
May 2d in that year, Sir William writes: “I 
set forwards towards London by Coventry 
coach he also notes various other journeys 
performed by the same means up to 1680; and 
from the Diary of a Yorkshire Clergyman, also 
quoted by the same author, we find that in 
the winter of 1682 a journey from Nottingham 
to London, in a stage-coach, occupied four whole 
days ! Wood tells us that the journey between 
Oxford and London occupied two days ; but a 
conveyance, Mr. Markland tells us, was after¬ 
wards invented, called the Flying Coach, which 
completed the same journey in thirteen suc¬ 
cessive hours. The old-fashioned objection to 
these conveyances still continued, and a writer 
in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. 8, declares that 
“these coaches and caravans are one of the 
greatest mischiefs that hath happened of late 
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years to tlie kingdom, mischievous to the pub¬ 
lic, destructive to trade, and prejudicial to 
lands. First, by destroying the breed of good 
horses, the strength of the nation, and making 
men careless of attaining to good horsemanship, 
a thing so useful and commendable in a gentle¬ 
man. Secondly, by hindering the breed of 


watermen, who are the nursery for seamen, and 
they the bulwark for the kingdom. Thirdly, by 
lessening his majesty’s revenues.” 

The carriage in use by the upper classes, at 
the period of the Revolution of 1688, may be 
seen in Fig. 9, copied from Romain de Hooge’s 
curious print representing the entry of William 


Fig. 9. 



III. to the royal palace at Whitehall. It is 
drawn by six horses, a postilion sits on the 
fore horse, the coachman on the box. The 
coach is still clumsy, but unlike those 
of the days of Elizabeth, inasmuch as it 
has springs, so that the uncomfortable 
jolting of the passengers was saved, as 
they passed over the rudely paved streets 
of London. It is provided on each side 
with a boot; and in one of them sits a 
lady, much in the style of those seated in 
the carriage of the Elizabethan period, 
already engraved. These boots are often 
alluded to by the satirists ; thus Taylor 
says of the coach: “Like a perpetuall 
cheater, it wears two boots and no spurs, 
sometimes having two pair of legs in one 
boot, and oftentimes, against nature most 
preposterously, it makes fair ladies wear 
the boot; and, if you note, they are carried 
back to back, like people surprised by pyrats, 
to be tied in that miserable manner, and thrown 
overboard into the sea.” 

The small, narrow carriage, “like a sedan , 99 
mentioned by D’Avenant, of a better class, and 
constructed for state occasions, may be seen in 
Fig. 10. It is preserved in the stables at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, where it is absurdly shown as 
the carriage given by Mary Queen of Scots to 
Lord Darnley ! It is certainly not older than 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, but 
it is a good example of the sort of carriage then 
used by the nobility. Nothing can exceed the 


finish and beauty of the decorations ; the hinges 
have projecting ornaments, terminating in busts 
of the Roman emperors ; and the carving and 

Fig. 10. 



other ornaments have a finish that could not be 
excelled. Although an improvement in shape 
and size is here visible, there is an overruling 
clumsiness about the whole thing which con¬ 
trasts very forcibly with the more modern coach. 

At the end of the century, these conveyances 
took the form exhibited in Fig. 11, copied from 
a well-executed engraving on copper in the 
print-room of the British Museum, which is 
dated 1696. The coachman is seated on a 
narrow bar in front; the carriage is slung easily 
upon straps, and its shape is certainly less 
square and heavy-looking than before. Cur¬ 
tains draw before the windows. The edges are 
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decorated with brass nails ; the canopy is orna¬ 
mented at the angles with gilded foliations, 
above which are decorative knobs, the body 
being covered with dark leather. There is a 
sobriety about the whole thing that accords 
marvellously well with the heavy cuffed, deep 


skirted coat and jack boots of the driver, and 
the equally heavy full-bottomed wig of the 
gentleman within. The dignified, heavy, Dutch 
formality of English life in the reign of William 
III. befitted these conveyances, and would tole¬ 
rate no other. 




ON THE RONDOUT.* 


BY H. L, ABBEY. 


Brightly each glowing moonbeam falls 
Upon thy cheek, 0 beauteous stream ! 
While Naiads from their wat’ry halls 
Come up to drink the midnight dream, 
And peeping forth their sparkling eyes— 
Glist’ning like amethystine dew— 

They cause the tiny swells which rise 
To seem like stars reflected through. 

As in this drifting bark I sit, 

And float me slowly on the tide— 
Watching the shadows as they flit 
From off the shores on either side—- 
I picture, in my fancy free, 

An old, old story o’er again; 

But rustling zephyrs, wafting me, 

Bear off the mem’ry from my brain. 

High loom the hills on every side, 

As floating past their feet I go, 

With nothing, save the breeze, to guide 
My tiny shallop, ’mid the flow 
Of rolling waters, coursing on 
To swell the billows of the sea; 

But now those waters, hushed and calm, 
Seem sleeping in tranquillity. 

*Tis so with many a human heart, 

Which often throbs so low and still, 
That from its light exterior part 
It seems to flow unloosed from will; 

But ah [ beneath that shad’wy gauze, 

Wild thoughts and passions often roll, 
Which know no bound’ries, save the laws 
That sway the ocean of the soul. 


And now, as past the hills I drift, 

And gaze upon their frontlets high— 

Which seem like genii as they lift 

Their frowning shapes against the sky— 

I picture to myself the thought 
That I am floating down life’s stream ; 

While all the hills seem sorrows brought 
To mar the beauty of its dream. 

And slowly now I drift, and gaze 
Upon the rocky moonlit shore, 

Where Indian maids in other days 

Oft sat and dreamed their weird thoughts o’er ; 
Or leaned perchance their bronzed brows 
Upon their warrior lovers’ breast— 

Pledging, in accents low, the vows 
Which they alone could know the best. 

And still I flow adown thy cheek 
Like some lost tear, 0 beauteous stream! 

As fancy strives in vain to seek 
A tide more lovely than ye seem. 

0 stream ! when in my boyhood’s days 
I saw my portrayed face in thee, 

There came no cloud to dim my gaze, 

But all was sweet simplicity. 

But now the face which looketh down 
Is traced with many a line of care, 

And sorrows which we cannot drown 
Have penned their names out plainly there. 
Now fading fast is every dream, 

But would, 0 God! my life had been, 

For me, as calm as this loved stream-*- 
I’d mourn no days departed then. 


* Huntington’s celebrated painting. 


















































































JESSIE TURNER’S FORTUNES. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Creaking, creaking, with a most doleful 
sound, the sign-board of the inn at the Four Cor¬ 
ners swung dismally in the melancholy wind of 
an autumnal evening. The inn was a rambling 
wooden building of good size and age, standing 
at a corner where two stage-routes crossed each 
other, and designed to catch such stray custom 
as these thoroughfares might yield. A dozen 
or more of dwelling-houses, a store, a grocery, 
and some shops clustered about, went by the 
name of the Four Corners, and was honored by 
a post-office thus designated upon the list. 

Jessie Turner, as she sat in her little bed¬ 
room on the first floor, looking out upon the 
night, did not think the creaking of the sign¬ 
board disagreeable ; it only added to the wild¬ 
ness of the darkness and the moaning wind, 
she thought ; and she loved to indulge in fan¬ 
tastic dreams, as changeful and capricious as 
the flickering light which went and came in 
her apartment. For nearly opposite her win¬ 
dow, and just across the street, was a black¬ 
smith’s shop, the ruddy glow of whose furnace 
illumined the street, and, whenever its fire 
started into greater energy, broad dashes of 
crimson light were flung upon the walls of her 
room, or flashes of gold went glimmering 
through its shadows. On a dark night like 
the present, when the wind was abroad and 
rain threatened, she found beauty in the old 
shop, with its showers of fiery sparks, its red 
glow, and the wild shadow of the brawny 
smith as he worked at his anvil. With her 
cheek leaning on her hand, Jessie looked out, 
repeating to herself that exquisite picture of 
Longfellow’s : — 

“And children coining home from school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor.” 

But even this did not satisfy her vivid imagi¬ 
nation, and she dreamed on vaguely about 
Orion, and Vulcan, and the ancient poetry of 
mythology, murmuring some lines from Ho¬ 
race : — 

“ And here the god could take, 
Midst showery sparks and swathes of broad gold fire, 
Ilis lone repose, lulled by tho sounds he loyed,” etc. 
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And so absorbed was she in the fantasies thus 
conjured up, and such a tumult was made by 
the swinging sign, the clamor of the anvil and 
bellows, and the shrieking of the rising wind, 
that she was unaware the stage had stopped, 
in front of the house, the horses had been 
changed, and it had been driven on towards 
the village, six miles distant. Suddenly her 
door opened, and a man who might once have 
been fine-looking, but now with a red and be¬ 
sotted face, looked in, and said : “ A gentleman 
for supper. Be quick about it, Jessie.” 

She went out into the next room, which was 
the dining-room, and where a fragile-looking 
lady, who sat by the fire, was putting away 
some sewing. 

* ‘ Do not come out in the kitchen until I have 
replenished the fire, do not, dear mother; for 
it is too chilly for you there now. All the help 
I shall need from you will be to make the bis¬ 
cuits, and I will call you when I am ready for 
you.” And the young girl pressed the invalid 
back in her chair with affectionate assiduity. 

“ But how we are to get up a tolerable sup¬ 
per and breakfast, Jessie, is more than I know; 
the materials are not in the house.” 

“ There is our last chicken, you know, which 
Tom dressed this afternoon, and, with the bis¬ 
cuits and honey, will make a respectable tea. 
Don’t be troubled, mother ; you will see when 
they are on the table.” 

She passed into the kitchen humming a song, 
started the decaying fire anew, and, for half an 
hour, flitted about busily from kitchen to din¬ 
ing-room. 

“Now, mother, if you will just set up the 
dishes while I take off my apron and brush my 
hair,” she said, and in two moments thereafter 
the stranger was ushered to the table by the 
half drunken landlord. 

“I will wait upon myself, sir; I prefer to do 
so,” said the gentleman, who did not like his 
company. 

When he first commenced eating, he seemed 
absorbed in thought, taking his tea uncon¬ 
sciously from the hand of Jessie, who retreated 
to her place by the side table and stood waiting 
to give such attention as he might require. 

Of all the onerous and disagreeable duties 
strewn so thickly in the daily path of the inn- 
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keeper’s daughter, there was nothing so repug¬ 
nant to her modest and refined nature as this 
necessity for serving strangers. She did it 
gently and readily, as she did all things, but 
many bitter tears were shed recently in her 
own little room, when some order rudely given, 
or the coarse stare of some bad man, had shocked 
her sensitive spirit more deeply than usual. 

Presently the stranger, having recovered from 
his abstraction, began to notice the exceeding 
neatness of the table, and the delicate manner 
in which its viands were prepared. He was 
agreeably surprised, for he had expected, at the 
best, but a coarse meal at this out-of-the-way 
Western tavern. His surprise was heightened 
to astonished curiosity when his glance, from 
scrutinizing the room, fell upon the maiden 
standing, sewer in hand, by the tea-urn at the 
small table. She had forgotten herself for the 
moment, and stood with head inclined listening 
to the wailing of the autumn wind. He had 
travelled through many countries, and, for so 
young a man, had gained much experience, 
but he had never beheld, in art or nature, a 
more exquisite picture than this so unexpect¬ 
edly appearing before him; for Jessie Turner 
was very beautiful, and she had unconsciously 
taken an attitude of striking grace. The plain 
gingham dress could not conceal the rounded 
loveliness of her girlish form. Her head, slightly 
drooped and turned away in its listening atti¬ 
tude, was nobly set upon a graceful throat; the 
most of its redundant hair was knotted up be¬ 
hind, but enough curls of gleaming gold and 
brown were left to shade the roseate cheek and 
intellectual forehead. There was a refinement 
in her demeanor which the most fortunate lady 
of the land might have coveted, and which 
could not escape the appreciation of a culti¬ 
vated eye. The stranger forgot to eat, and 
stared at her so fixedly that, when she at last 
looked up, a bright blush breaking over her 
cheek reminded him of his rudeness. He 
immediately cast- down his eyes and began 
hastily drinking his tea. 

“May I trouble you for another cup of tea ?” 

As she came for his cup, he remarked the 
smallness and delicacy of her hands. 

“Well, I should say that here was a star 
strangely driven aside from its proper sphere,” 
he thought. And when she handed him his 
tea, he spoke out, moved by something suggest¬ 
ive in the dreamy look of her face : “ The wind 
has a wild sound to-night.” 

“Yes,” she said; “I love it.” 

She, too, had spoken without reflection, and 
now was sorry that she had expressed any kind 


of a sentiment to a stranger which might pro¬ 
voke farther conversation ; so she retreated to 
her mother’s side, who was sitting at her sew¬ 
ing-stand at the back of the room, and remained 
there until the meal was finished. 

When he entered the room, the traveller had 
bowed to the person who sat sewing, without 
particularly remarking her appearance, for he 
was, as we before observed, very much en¬ 
grossed in his own reveries. Now, as he fin¬ 
ished his repast and arose from the table, he 
decided upon the best means of gratifying his 
curiosity with regard to his beautiful attendant, 
and, with a courteous inclination to the land¬ 
lady, he .said: “With your permission, I will 
sit here a short time. The host says that I 
cannot have a fire in my room, and I do not 
like the tobacco and noise of the bar-room.” 

His request was pleasantly acceded to, and, 
for five minutes, he busied himself conjecturing 
what position the delicate lady who was po¬ 
litely answering his remarks about the weather 
could hold in this inn, whether she was boarder, 
guest, or what ? When Jessie, who was flitting 
in and out, clearing away the table, at length 
called her mother, it was still almost impossible 
to credit that these two interesting women could 
be the wife and child of the stolid landlord who 
was dealing out liquor to his customers behind 
the bar in the adjoining room. 

“Here is some romance of real life, and a 
painful one,” he mused. 

The conversation branched off from the wea¬ 
ther upon several topics, and he found his 
companion not only refined, but unusually in¬ 
telligent. He himself was agreeable and well- 
informed, and Mrs. Turner did not hesitate to 
converse freely with him. The interest was 
evidently mutual. In the midst of an animated 
conversation upon people and books, the daugh¬ 
ter, having finished her work, took her place 
near her mother. She did not talk much, but 
her bright, expressive face, and kindling eye 
spoke for her. The astonishment of the travel¬ 
ler momentarily increased, and he would al¬ 
most have put some questions to them concern¬ 
ing their personal history, but dared not. He 
learned incidentally that Mrs. Turner had come 
formerly from New York, where her husband had 
failed, and that she had lived out West but a few 
years. A shade of sadness upon her brow and 
in the depths of her eyes, which never left them, 
even when she smiled, told him silently of 
suffering of a mental kind quite equal to her 
physical ill-health. 

Mr. Carolyn was the name of the traveller. 
He could scarcely have been twenty-five years 
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of age. They gathered from what he said 
that, after leaving college, lie had made a Hying 
visit to England and the Continent, stopping, 
however, a short time in Germany to complete 
some study there, that he liad returned to his 
own country about a year ago, and had been 
travelling the most of the time, and was now 
going West to transact some business for his 
father. 

Jessie Turner listened to his racy and brilliant 
remarks, almost entirely free from the vanity 
and superciliousness which young men who 
have travelled are apt to possess, with an 
admiration which spoke much more plainly 
from her earnest eyes than she was aware of. 
It was but seldom indeed that she had an op¬ 
portunity of listening to personal reminiscences 
of places she so wished to behold. Books had 
been almost her only society, and the world 
which to her was most real was that ideal one 
in which her fancy dwelt luxuriously, and which 
all the dreariness of her daily experience could 
not prevent her enjoying. She “ fared sump¬ 
tuously every day” upon the unsubstantial 
delicacies of her dreams. Now she listened to 
this young gentleman who came out of the ac¬ 
tual world with that interest which one would 
give to a messenger from a far country. And 
lie was a fascinating talker, not only to her, 
but to her more experienced mother. There 
was no apparent haughtiness in his manner, 
and still a kind of princeliness distinguished 
him — that noble way of speaking, looking, and 
acting which wins the involuntary homage of 
all hearts. Once or twice the fire leaped out 
of his dark eyes, and a smile, vivid, swift, and 
sweet, played about his mouth, which made 
him, for the instant, superbly handsome. Seve¬ 
ral times, when giving utterance to a happy 
sentiment, he turned to the young girl, as if 
instinctively looking for the sympathy which 
beamed from her countenance. 

In the midst of their conversation, loud voices 
arose in the adjoining bar-room. The stranger 
pursued his remarks as if not hearing them, for 
he noticed that his companions were uneasy. 
As the tumult increased, the face of the older 
lady grew paler and paler, while that of the 
daughter flushed with mortification ; for the 
voice of the landlord could plainly be heard, 
among others, in drunken and noisy altercation. 
A violent quarrel, in which oaths, blows, and 
crushing benches became conspicuous, was 
going on, and reached such a height that Mrs. 
Turner, trembling and alarmed, arose and hur¬ 
ried to the door. 

* ‘ Bo not expose yourself, for Heaven’s sake! ” 


exclaimed the gentleman, springing to detain 
her. 

6 ‘ But my husband ! ’ ’ she exclaimed, in a voice 
of anguish. 

At that moment, there was a cry and a heavy 
fall. She flung open the door, and went in. 
Two or three men were making their escape 
from the room, and a couple of others were 
lifting the landlord from the floor. Their ef¬ 
forts and his wife’s agony were of no avail; in 
falling, his temple had struck so heavily against 
the projecting corner of a bench that he was 
immediately killed. 

If ever a delicately reared woman had suf¬ 
fered the degradations and mortifications atten¬ 
dant upon her position as the wife of one who 
swiftly passed down the road between a wine- 
bibbing gentleman and a shameless sot, that 
woman was Mrs. Turner. Tier husband’s com¬ 
plete failure in business, six years previous to 
this time, was his first excuse for giving unre¬ 
strained liberty to the flames of appetite which 
he had hitherto smothered. His downward 
career had been as swift as it was miserable, 
until he had finally taken refuge in the occupa¬ 
tion of an inn-keeper, where he had little to do 
but sell to others and himself partake of the 
unhumanizing cup. His wife had endured the 
bitterness of this change with a dignity and 
fortitude most admirable ; her health had failed 
under her sufferings, and still she had not 
deserted him, resolved to try all that patience 
could do, even after love and respect were 
extinct. It may be that she had sometimes 
looked forward to the time when dissipation 
should put an end to a life so much worse than 
worthless, with some kind of hope for her 
daughter’s sake. If so, she had not contem¬ 
plated the shock of this sudden and awful 
death, in the midst of violence and hate. 

Let us not attempt to record the distress of 
that night. 

Lewis Carolyn, although his business was 
pressing, and he had expected to go on his way 
the next morning, could not shake off the in¬ 
terest he felt in the afflicted and almost friend¬ 
less widow and child. Although the house was 
crowded with the curious and some of the 
kind-hearted among the neighbors, there seemed 
no one upon whom they could rely for friend¬ 
ship or aid. However much they were to be 
pitied, the universal feeling was that there was 
no loss in the death of the wretched man. Mr. 
Carolyn staid until the funeral was over ; lie 
even—for he was wealthy as well as a Christian 
gentleman — paid the expenses of the funeral 
without mentioning the matter to the widow. 
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She did not learn the fact until after he had 
hidden them a kind and earnest farewell. 

The parties concerned in the quarrel were 
arrested, hut, as it turned out at the examina¬ 
tion that the deceased had forced the quarrel 
upon the man who had knocked him down, that 
the deed was done in self-defence and without 
any intention of serious injury, and that the 
other persons had merely interfered to draw 
away the deceased, who was much intoxicated 
at the time, they were released. 


CHAPTER II. 

“ At length it is finished.” 

So said Jessie Turner as she laid down her 
pen and pushed away from her the heap of 
manuscript. The weariness which had paled 
her cheek passed away, so, dropping her head 
upon her hand, she dreamed of the future 
reward of her labors. She looked out upon a 
winter sunset sky streaked with purple and 
gold. The little room in which she sat was 
cold, for it was unwarmed by the genial heat 
of any fire ; but she did not now realize the 
privation. The shawl she had folded over her 
shoulders fell back ; the curls which shadowed 
her flushed cheek were thrust away from her 
fair, intellectual forehead ; her eyes rested on 
the western sky, whose glory was reflected in 
her countenance. For half an hour she sat 
absorbed in pleasing anticipations, and that 
unclouded sunset could not be brighter than 
her hopes. 

“ My novel will bring me fame—will bring 
me money,” murmured the ambitious child of 
sixteen, and, breaking from her reverie, she 
smoothed her hair before the little mirror and 
hastened out into the adjoining room. 

Here there was a cook-stove with a fire in it; 
a carpet upon the floor; two tables, one covered 
with books and sewing, the other with culinary 
utensils ; likewise all those various articles of 
furniture necessary in a room comprising sit¬ 
ting, dining, and cooking apartment. In a 
rocking-chair near the fire sat Mrs. Turner, 
looking very much of an invalid. She was 
hearing a lesson in geography for a boy of 
five who stood by her side. Little Percy had 
been asleep in his bed upon that eventful night 
in which the tragedy of his father’s death 
occurred, and had not been an actor in any of 
its scenes. Three months had elapsed since 
then. The family had very soon left the ghostly 
old inn, and, with the remnant of furniture 
which was still their own, had found refuge in 


a little house not far away, and were ekeing out 
a living as best they might. 

“Dear mother,” said Jessie, as she entered, 
“ I forgot that you must need your tea ; I will 
hasten to get it. 

“ There is but little to get, Jessie,” was the 
half sad, half smiling 1 reply. 

“Enough for J’ercy and myself, mother, if it 
only were not for you. You cannot live as we 
can. But just bear up a little longer ; my great 
novel is finished ; that splendid work which is 
to bring us so many comforts by its sale ! 
There is no doubt that we shall be rich soon, 
mother, and then you shall have—what do you 
want most? At least, you shall have dainty 
food to flatter that poor appetite of yours.” 

The young girl spoke laughingly, in a mock- 
heroic tone, as she swung a bucket on her arm 
and hastened out in the cold air after water 
with which to fill the tea-kettle. Soon she 
returned with purple, tingling fingers, but with 
glowing cheeks. 

“Now, if I could only get you something 
nice,” she said, as she filled the kettle and set 
out the table. 

“There is neither butter nor sugar,” said 
Mrs. Turner, “but at least there is plenty of 
flour.” 

“And no money?” asked Jessie. 

“There are ten cents, to pay the postage on 
the letter which you expect from the post-office 
to-night. We will not begin to complain, my 
dear, while we have wood, water, and flour.” 

“It is not for myself I am troubled, mother; 
but you cannot endure privation.” 

“ I have endured a great deal,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“Toomuch, too much, ” murmured the young 
girl, as she kissed her mother’s pale cheek, with 
the tears in her eyes. The next moment, she 
was singing gayly about her work, Heaven never 
having gifted a poverty-stricken young thing 
with a lighter, happier, and more hopeful heart. 

“Come, mamma, Percy, our luxurious repast 
is prepared.” And the trio gathered about the 
little table. “ It looks stylish, what there is of 
it,” she continued, in the same merry voice. 
“ How fortunate that we do not take sugar in 
our tea, now that there is none ! We have 
plum-sauce, if we have no butter. 1 The dark¬ 
est cloud has a silvery lining , 9 which, you will 
observe, is very apropos.” Here she helped 
her brother to another slice of bread, and con¬ 
tinued : “Do you know, I think I am just the 
one of all persons to be poor ? I am naturally 
so indolent that it requires pressing realities to 
awaken my energies. But you do not eat, 
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mamma ; let me toast this bread for you.” As 
she went to the pantry for a fork, she espied a 
small piece of butter, enough for the slice of 
bread, which bread was soon browned and laid 
upon the invalid’s plate, who ate part of it, 
and gave the rest to Percy. 

As if no thought or fancy of her innocent 
heart need be concealed, the daughter talked 
on, half seriously, half playfully, to the kind 
parent who sympathized with even her romantic 
dreams, encouraged her ambition, and stimu¬ 
lated her to rise above circumstances, however 
degrading and appalling, and who, in her own 
broken and blighted heart, still built up a world 
of anticipation, in which that gifted, beloved, 
and beautiful child found a befitting home. 

As twilight deepened into night, Jessie lighted 
a lamp, and, after neatly putting away the tea 
things, brought forth the concluding chapters 
of her romance, and read them to her mother. 
Of course, the book was full of faults, with a 
superabundance of fancy, and a lack of natural¬ 
ness in the characters ; nevertheless, it was full 
of the first evidences of genius which might 
ripen to better fruit. It was natural that the 
cool discretion of the critic should be lost in 
the fond admiration of the mother, and Mrs. 
Turner could not but bestow praise upon this 
first effort. The desire to attract the attention 
of the world was not half so strong in the 
young author’s bosom as the hope that, by the 
cultivation of her talents, she should some time 
be able to raise her dear mother above the 
necessity for labor. 

“ It is very fine, ” said little Percy, in a pomp¬ 
ous tone, “it is very nice indeed. When it is 
printed, I can have a new jacket, can’t I?” 
The sister stroked his golden curls with a smile. 

‘ ‘ I like it better than geography, ” he continued, 
emphatically. 

There was a hero in the girl’s romance who 
had a surprising resemblance in many respects 
to the young gentleman who had so singularly 
formed their acquaintance, during that time of 
trouble, at the inn. Mrs. Turner remarked it 
with a quiet smile, but said nothing of her dis¬ 
covery ; she was content that he should remain 
at present the unconscious ideal of Jessie’s art¬ 
less heart, thinking that the first better acquaint¬ 
ance with men of equal cultivation whom she 
might sometimes meet would do away or modify 
the impression. 

“I like it as well as ‘the Assyrian come¬ 
down,’” repeated the boy, determined to ap¬ 
plaud. 

His fair sister laughed, as she arose and tied 
her hood, preparing to walk to the post-office, 


which was not far away, and there was a full 
moon. “The eastern mail must be changed,” 
she said, “and I am so anxious that I cannot 
wait until morning. Ah, precious dime”—as 
she balanced it on her finger-tip—“how much 
worse than wasted will you be, if expended 
on a cruel refusal!” 

She went out, and returned soon with a joy¬ 
ous face; she had three or four papers, and a 
letter postmarked New York. Throwing off 
her hood, she sat by the lamp, and broke the 
large red seal with trembling hands. As she 
read, the light died from her smile and the 
color from her cheeks. The anxious parent, 
who regarded her, had no need to ask if the 
news were bad. No one, save the enthusiastic 
and inexperienced child herself, could realize 
how deep was the disappointment with which 
she read:— 

Jan . 14th, 18—. 

Dear Madam : Your note has been received. 
The press is at present so crowded with works 
of fiction that we cannot make it profitable to 
negotiate for the novel you have been pleased 
to offer us. 

We remain yours, with esteem, 


Ah, well, foolish little girl, it had been an 
experiment of her own. Her mother, albeit 
she was nearly as ignorant of the details of 
publishing as herself, had cautioned her against 
too much expectancy ; and yet she had hoped. 
She had not learned how necessary it was to 
have a name or friends among those who ruled 
the opinions of the literary world, or money to 
pay for her own ventures. A little western 
wildwood flower, “blushing unseen,” in a re¬ 
mote and discredited region — how could it 
chance to obtrude itself upon the notice of its 
more cultivated brotherhood ? She felt this 
first disappointment more keenly than some 
weightier ones which came afterwards, when 
the heart had been hardened by long custom 
to bearing them. 

“ Oh, mother, what are we to do now?” were 
her first words. 

Mrs. Turner had picked up the brief letter, 
and read it. “To work, as we have worked, 
to wait, to hope, to trust in God,” was the 
reply. “My dear child, I should love to see 
your gifts cultivated—I should be proud to 
feel that by your efforts you had raised your¬ 
self to the position you are fitted to fill; yet, 
though it would be wrong in you to let your 
talents lie idle, and though ambition well- 
directed is ennobling, you must neither be too 
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easily discouraged, nor allow your mind to be¬ 
come too firmly fixed upon worldly splendors. 0 ’ 

“ It is not fame, it is not splendor, mother,” 
cried Jessie, in a low voice, “it is my love for 
you. You will kill yourself with work ; day 
by day, I must see you ply your needle, when 
I feel that every stitch you take is one in your 
grave-clothes, and I have so blindly and fool¬ 
ishly clung to my task, and allowed you to earn 
the bread which I ate. 6 Stitch, stitch, stitch!’ 
Oh, mother, for women there is but this miser¬ 
able resource, no matter what their abilities 
may be. Percy, too—he cannot be educated. 
Ah, I was not thinking of fame !” 

Tears now began to stream down the face of 
the speaker. Her little brother stood by her 
side, and hugged her in his arms. “Don’t cry, 
Jessie ; don’t cry, sis. I don’t want a new 
jacket, and I’d far rather recite to you than 
go to school.” 

“But mamma, Percy—what can we do for 
her?” 

“I shall soon be a man, and then I shall 
work for her. I shall earn a great deal of 
money, and buy a horse, and a house and 
pretty pictures in it, and mamma shall go> out 
riding with me. And what will you have, sis ?” 

“I will have you to get my books printed,” 
replied Jessie, brushing away the tears, and 
trying to smile cheerfully. So saying, she 
gathered up her manuscripts, and locked them 
away in a drawer. 

Although that was a sad day on which Jessie 
finished her first book, and consigned it to the 
oblivion of a drawer, sadder and still sadder 
ones followed in its wake. The Four Corners 
was but a poor place for a family to get its liv¬ 
ing by sewing, so that cold and hunger prowled 
about the door. Then came the greatest terror 
of all. Jessie awoke, one night, and found her 
mother ill. Overwork and privation had brought 
about their legitimate results. Jessie put the 
last few sticks of wood in the stove when she 
kindled a fire to heat some stimulants for her 
sick mother. The gray morning found her 
shivering, both with apprehension and physical 
cold, beside the couch, where she had almost 
vainly toiled to relieve the sufferings so distress¬ 
ing to witness. After daylight, Mrs. Turner grew 
better, and was enabled to give some directions 
with regard to her own treatment. She did not 
wish a physician, for she thought she should 
rally soon and resist the attack, as she had 
done many times before. 

“ Why do you not go to the fire ? You look 
cold,” she asked of Jessie, who stood tenderly 
regarding her. 

VOL. LXI.—3 


“There is no fire, mother. What shall we 
do ? Percy will cry when he gets up and finds 
none, and you will suffer.” 

“ Can you not sell that little table ?” It was 
the first time the necessity for exposing their 
extreme poverty had been forced upon them, 
and the white face of the sick woman flushed 
as she mentioned it. The table spoken of was 
a beautiful but old-fashioned piece of furniture, 
which Jessie often referred to as their “sole relic 
of former grandeur.” “Did not Miss Goodall 
admire it very much the last time she was in 
here, Jessie ? We have heard that she is to be 
married soon, and perhaps she will take it. 
She said it was unique, and that she should 
hope to find one like it when she went east.” 

Miss Clara Goodall was the daughter of the 
sole merchant of the Four Corners. There is 
no neighborhood so small nor so far to the west 
but that it lias its “aristocracy.” Mr. Goodall 
was rich, and Miss Goodall was the shining star 
of the Four Corners aristocracy. She « was a 
rather pretty-looking, not very refined girl of 
nineteen. She had been in the habit of petting 
Jessie Turner, because she knew Jessie thought 
her handsome, and it was gratifying to her 
good-natured vanity to perceive the kind of 
youthful admiration with which that unsophis¬ 
ticated child regarded her rosy mouth, long 
eyelashes, beautiful dresses, and white hands 
—an admiration so totally free from envy; 
then it was well known that Mrs. Turner was 
of an “ older family” than any in that vicinity, 
and had once been wealthy; and there were two 

or three—among others, Dr. G-and his wife 

—who treated her with the respect which her 
birth and education merited, despite her pre¬ 
sent poverty; so that Jessie was not entirely 
friendless in her destitution, only that it was 
bitter, this first crushing of pride, this first let¬ 
ting of the world into the secrets of home. 

“I will ask her, mother,” said Jessie, “as 
soon as it grows late enough for me to venture 
to call.” 

Percy now came for some assistance about 
his dressing; his little hands were blue with 
cold, but he repressed his fretfulness when told 
how ill his mother was. He went out into the 
road, and gathered up two or three pieces oi 
board, and came in quite proud of his treasure; 
his sister replenished the fire with them, and 
erave him his breakfast of bread and milk. At 
nine o’clock, she ventured to start for Miss 
Goodall’s. She found that one of her shoes 
was ripped, and her sense of neatness rebelled 
at appearing in the street with it; but duty 
urged, and, bidding her brother keep good 
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watch with mamma, she went out on her un¬ 
pleasant errand. 

With an agitated heart, she rang the bell at 
the door of the stately brick house. A servant 
ushered her into the parlor, where Miss Clara, 
in curl-papers and dressing-gown, was practis¬ 
ing music, not anticipating so early a call. 

“It is you, is it?” she said, as Jessie came 
in. “Did you come to practise or to listen 
this morning?”—for she often played for her 
friend, and, indeed, had troubled her indolent 
self to give her a few lessons on the piano. 

“Neither, Miss Clara,” replied her visitor, 
as she sat down, trying to draw her ripped 
shoe under her dress, so as to escape those 
sharp, but good-natured eyes. “ I cannot stay 
long, for my mother is sick. I came to ask—if 
you did not—wish to buy that little table which 
you spoke of the other day.” 

Miss Goodall had been reading a work upon 
English homes, and had suddenly conceived a 
passion for ancient furniture and articles of 
vertu . She had looked with covetous eyes 
upon the work-table, of solid rosewood, and 
black with age, whose twisted legs and elabo¬ 
rately carved ornaments had excited her newly- 
awakened passion for the antique; so she an¬ 
swered, with sufficient readiness— 

“ Does your mother wish to dispose of it ? I 
shall like very much to buy it. How much 
does she ask for it ?” 

“Mamma paid sixty dollars for it.” 

4 4 But she does not expect as much as she 
gave for it?” asked the young lady, opening 
her eyes. 

44 0 no, no, of course not,” was the hasty 
reply. 44 Whatever you think would be right, 
and are willing to give.” 

The lady went to an ebony work-box, and 
took out her purse. 44 1 have just twenty-five 
dollars, and papa will not allow me any more 
money this month,” she said, counting the 
gold. 

44 It is enough, quite enough,” answered 
Jessie, eagerly. 

44 Well, take it, then. But what possessed 
you to think of selling it ?” she asked, sud¬ 
denly, with a rude curiosity. ; 

44 Necessity,” was the brief reply. 

44 Excuse me,” said Miss Clara, as she saw 
the vivid red which shot into Jessie’s face ; 44 1 
am your friend, you know. Did you say your 
mother was sick ? I shall be over to see her 
this afternoon. She is a sweet woman, your 
mother is.” 

44 Thank you”—and Jessie smiled, for she 
loved to hear her mother praised— 44 we shall 


be glad to see you; do not forget to come.” 
And she moved towards the door. 

Turning around with a waltzing step, Clara 
caught sight of her own pretty figure in a mir¬ 
ror, not displayed to its best advantage in a 
morning-dress. 44 Jessie,” she laughed out, 
44 don’t you think I’m handsome ?” 

44 To be sure I do,” replied her companion, 
earnestly. 

44 Well, just come here, and I will show you 
somebody twice as beautiful. Come! take a 
peep at her.” 

Not guessing her meaning, the young girl 
came back, and Clara, snatching off her hood, 
forced her up before the glass. 

44 Now, you see, if my hair was out of these 
horrid curl-papers, and I had my prettiest dress 
and all my jewelry on, I should not be half so 
charming as you are in that faded dress. Mercy! 
how nicely you blush I To be sure, you are 
almost a child yet, but in a year or two you 
will have all the beaux.” 

44 Why, Miss Goodall, how you talk !” mur¬ 
mured Jessie, trying to release herself, after 
casting one frightened look in the mirror, and 
seeing, not her own crimson face, but her calico 
dress and torn shoe. 

44 What I say is the melancholy truth. Do 
look, you little simpleton ! You are twice as 
fair, and the color of your cheeks is so pretty, 
and your hair curls naturally, and as for your 
eyes, just compare them with my beadlike blue 
orbs. I can tell you one person who has fallen 
a victim to their brightness already, and that 
is—that is — guess!”—(in a whisper) “my 
brother James ! You’d make a nice sister ; 
we should never quarrel; and, I tell you, I 
don’t believe you ’ll ever catch a better fellow 
than this same brother of mine. He blushes 
every time that 1 say 4 Jessie.’ There! he is 
coming through the dining-room now.” 

44 What nonsense I” cried Jessie, almost cry¬ 
ing with embarrassment; and, breaking from 
her tormentor, she fled from the house, just 
as James Goodall entered the parlor. 

Seeing a load of wood at the corner, she bar¬ 
gained for it, then purchased some groceries at 
the store, and, meeting the old negro wood- 
sawyer, made him agree to come immediately 
and do the job she promised him. 

With a lighter heart than when she left it, 
she returned home, found her mother some- 
what better, and comforted Percy, who had 
grown a little peevish, with the promise of a 
good dinner. Her mother smiled so cheerfully 
when she told her how much money she had 
received, and she felt so relieved from the 
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dreadful despondency of actual want, that she 
scarcely sighed when Mr. Goodall’s men came 
over and removed the table. In a village as 
small as that in which Mrs. Turner resided, it 
would be impossible for her to be entirely neg¬ 
lected in case of sickness. Several came in 
during the course of the day, bringing with 
them various drinks, jellies, and tempting 
dainties, as kind neighbors in small places 
very properly do. 

It was not until she had crept into bed 
with her mother, who forbade her sitting lip 
with her, the night of that day, that Jessie 
had leisure to remember the words of Clara 
Goodall about her brother James. Did they 
make that young heart beat any wilder and 
faster in its innocent nest ? He was rich, he 
was tolerably good-looking, he had no bad 
habits, he was respected, he had a passable 
education. Was it not a splendid match for a 
poor sewing-girl? “She is mistaken,” she 
whispered to herself; “he would never think 
of a child like me, and so poor, too ; I am not 
so vain as to believe her. Yet, if he really 
should—no, never ! Yet what a home I could 
give to my dear, dear mother!” And Jessie 
Turner fell asleep, and dreamed a beautiful 
dream of a stranger whom she had once met, 
whom she remembered by the name of Lewis 
Carolyn. 


CHAPTER III. 

Spring came, with its balmy breezes and faint 
odors of violets, its green valleys spangled with 
golden buttercups, its waters laughing at their 
release, its sunshine and its warmth. Mrs. 
Turner was ill again, and dangerously. “Spare 
me to my children!” was still the cry of her 
heart to Heaven—that bleeding, bruised, and 
careworn heart, which, having in itself suffered 
the multiplied trials of an unusually eventful 
and sorrowful life, would now guard, with an 
agony of love, those young beings alike from 
their own untried passions and the experience 
of an unfriendly world. The unselfish prayer 
was destined not to be granted. With the ten- 
derest, the most constant care, Jessie watched 
and nursed, only to see her charge growing 
infinitely worse. The neighbors were very 
kind, but the daughter would resign her place 
to no one—love and anxiety gave her great 
powers of endurance. As the fiery fever with¬ 
ered those beloved lips, parching them with a 
thirst no liquid could cool, as the gentle brow 
contracted into furrows, and the bosom which 
had ever been so kind to her labored for breath. 


struggling, struggling with the strange tenacity 
of the life-principle against dissolution, Jessie 
almost felt willing to yield to any fate which 
should ease such suffering. 

At the close of a lovely day in May, the fever, 
the spasms, and all the pain of the torturing 
sickness went away, and Mrs. Turner lay com¬ 
posed, but very weak. She motioned for Jessie 
to lean over, and whispered— 

“God is your friend; go to Him with all 
your cares; trust Him in every emergency. 
Be a good sister to Percy always ; be father 
and mother to him ; teach him the way.” 

Jessie tried to restrain the rushing tears, but 
they blinded her. When she wiped them away, 
and could once more distinguish those dear fea¬ 
tures, she saw that a smile was upon them; the 
lips were moving, and she inclined her ear to 
listen. 

“ ‘ Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’ Rest!” 
she repeated softly. “My child, kiss me, and 
go and try to sleep; I am so much better now.” 
Jessie clung to her hand, and was loth to go. 
“It will please me; I do not need you .now, 
and you have been such a darling nurse. Good¬ 
night !” 

Mrs. Goodall and Dr. G- ? s wife were in 

the room, and the exhausted girl, who had not 
slept for nearly a week, crept upon a lounge 
which stood opposite the bed. She could see, 
from where she lay, that her mother appeared 
to be sleeping. Now that the necessity for con¬ 
stant exertion was gone, her overtasked faculties 
resisted no longer, and she was soon in a deep 
slumber. 

“Poor child!” whispered Mrs. Goodall, “how 
pale and thin she has grown! Just look at her, 
Mrs. G-; I believe she will be sick, too.” 

“I wish that I had such a daughter,” replied 
the lady addressed, who had two sons, but no 
daughter, in her household. 6 ‘ So good, so de¬ 
voted, so beautiful!” 

There were other eyes than theirs regarding 
■ that pale and exquisite face. Mrs. Turner lay 
in such a position that her glance rested easily 
upon the sleeper; and oh, the unutterable love, 
prayer, and blessing in those dying eyes, as they 
moved not from her daughter’s countenance! 
It might have been an hour that she remained 
thus motionless ; the two watchers supposed her 
to be in an easy slumber, fcrr the dark lashes 
were nearly closed upon the white cheeks; 
then they heard her murmur, quite distinctly, 
“Father, I give her to Thee!” and, with a 
slight uptlirowing of her hands, she fell asleep 
—in death. 
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Tlie two ladies looked at each other and at 
the unconscious girl. “Let us not awaken 
her ; it will do no good now,” said Mrs. G- 

Her suggestion was attended to, and Jessie 
slept all night, the deep slumber of exhaustion, 
while the soft tramping of careful feet and 
the tones of low conversation went on about 
her. 

Just as the sun wheeled up from the horizon, 
Jessie sprang to her feet, fully awakened by 
bis beams. The window was open ; an apple- 
tree waved its dewy blossoms before her eyes, 
and a bird was singing on the very window¬ 
sill. At this moment, the attendants were all 
out of the room. Saying to herself, “My 
mother!” she turned towards the bed. Her 
step was arrested, for she saw the still outline 
of a form beneath a snowy sheet; she saw two 
hands crossed, patiently and helplessly, upon 
a rigid bosom, and a face with closed eyes and 
breathless lips. 

When Mrs. G- came in, a few moments 

later, she found the young girl lying upon the 
bed, with her face hidden in the bosom of the 
dead. She thought that perhaps she had 
fainted ; but when she undertook to remove 
her, a cry so sorrowful, so heart-broken, burst 
from the mourner that she could only sit down 
and weep in sympathy. By and by, she gently 
loosened the arms of the living from their clasp 
upon the dead, and, drawing Jessie’s head upon 
her own kind breast, she smoothed her hair, 
and talked to her, in a low voice, of resigna¬ 
tion and that better world to which her beloved 
parent had gone. 

Not one word did the stricken orphan hear of 
all that had been said, but remained tearless 
and silent where she was placed, until a neigh¬ 
bor came in, leading her little brother by the 
hand. She heard his sob of grief and affright,. 
and felt the clinging of his arms about her 
neck, and answered him by an embrace and a 
burst of tears. She sank down upon the floor, 
and, taking him in her arms, the two children 
wept together for a long time. When the well- 
meaning Mrs. Goodall would have separated 
them, Mrs. G-drew her away. 

“ She will make herself sick with crying.” 

“She will be more seriously ill, Mrs. Goodall, 
if she does not cry; it is much better so.” 

When they had grown more composed, the 
sister led the boy to look upon their mother. * 

“Will they put my mamma into the ugly 
ground, and make her stay alone there all 
night?” asked Percy, shuddering. 

“ They will put her body there, darling, but 
her spirit has gone to heaven, and become one 


of those beautiful angels of which she loved to 
tell us—a beautiful, beautiful angel!” 

The boy looked up through the window to the 
clear blue sky, with wondering and loving eyes. 
“ I suppose she will look out of the sky, some 
day, and speak to me.” 

“I do not know whether you will ever see 
her face,” replied the sister, “but you will 
hear her often, if you listen, speaking to your 
heart, and bidding you be a good child; and 
some time you will go to her, though not for a 
great many years, perhaps.” 

Here Jessie, who, in trying to comfort the 
little one, had comforted herself, again broke 
down with grief, and cast herself beside her 
mother; clinging to those cold hands whose 
tender pressure nevermore would thrill her 
aching heart, she would not be removed. 
Percy, after a time, was quieted and persuaded 
to eat his breakfast. As far as he compre¬ 
hended the calamity which had befallen him, 
he was deeply affected. As soon as he could 
get away from those who were forcing upon 
his appetite those dainties which he did not 
desire, he stole back to the little bed-room, 
and, sitting in his chair beside the bed, clung 
to his sister’s garments in a kind of amazed 
sorrow. Acquaintances began to come softly 
in—friends—that is, friendly people, for Jessie 
had no friend now. 

The ceremonies and proprieties of life must 
be preserved. Clara Goodall and others busied 
themselves in preparing suitable apparel for 
the orphans. Jessie stood up, half fainting, 
and certainly unconscious of what she was 
standing there for, to be fitted with a black 
gown; then Clara replaced her in an arm¬ 
chair, brushed out and arranged her hair for 
her, and tried to persuade her to partake of 

food. It was Mrs. G-who at last induced 

her to eat. “You must eat,” she said; but 
how softly she spoke the imperative “must!” 
“You have taken nothing for a great many 
hours. You do not wish to make yourself ill, 
for your brother’s sake ; try to be brave for 
his sake, for you are all the one he has now to 
comfort him.” 

The poor child did look at him, and remem¬ 
bered her mother’s charge. She drank a cup 
of tea with an effort, and then flew back, like 
a birdling frightened from its nest, to her place 
by the couch. 

The long, dark, wretched day drew to a close. 
She "could not have told whether it had been a 
day or a year. The shroud and the coffin were 
there ; and there was a consultation as to what 
to do with the girl whose shining curls were 
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still streaming over the bosom of her lost mo¬ 
ther, to induce her to repose. 

“ I never saw a person take a death harder,” 
said a neighbor, in a pitying tone. 

“ She is stricken to the heart; there is no 

doubt about that,” replied Mrs. G-, who 

had returned in the evening, to ascertain if 
there was not some kind office still to be per¬ 
formed. She had removed Percy, who had 
fallen asleep with the tears half dried on his 
chubby cheeks, to his cot; and she now pro¬ 
posed to give a composing draught to Jessie, 
which should enable her to sleep through the 
night. Again the softly imperative “must” 
was upon her lips, as she led the young girl 
to her chamber, and with her own hands un¬ 
fastened her dress, and helped her upon the 
bed. “Now, Jessie,” she said, “let us pray.” 

Kneeling by the couch, and clasping one of 
the orphan’s hands in her own, she offered up 
a low prayer, the touching Christian fervor of 
which stole even upon the stunned mind of the 
mourner, and calmed the whirl of her thoughts. 
Before she ceased, her earthly listener was 
soothed almost into slumber; and when this 
lovely woman left her good-night kiss upon 
her forehead, she dreamed that it was her 
mother’s, and smiled and slept. 

Despite the slight opiate which she had 
taken, Jessie awoke about three o’clock. She 
lay some time without remembering what was 
the matter with her ; it seemed as if the night, 
the black night, was pressing down upon her 
breast and keeping her heart from beating. 
Like the dash of a cold sea drenching a help¬ 
less shore, the memory of her loss broke over 
her. She groaned, and turned upon her couch. 
There was no rest there, and, after lying a short 
time, she arose, slipped on her dressing-gown, 
and stole to her mother’s room. A single taper 
burned gloomily on a stand ; the watchers were 
in an adjoining apartment, and the orphan 
heard them conversing pleasantly; one of them 
laughed a little, but checked herself, and sighed 
afterwards. They were young people ; the loss 
was not theirs, and they could not be sad all 
night, even out of sympathy. “I am the one 
to watch with you, my mother,” whispered 
Jessie, kneeling by the bed, and removing the 
wet cloth which covered the face. “ O my 
mother, my mother!” 

The watchers heard her moan, and started 
as if they had seen a ghost. Clara Goodall 
turned quite pale, and begged her brother to 
go in and see what it was. He slipped lightly 
inside the door, and saw the spirit-like form of 
the living kneeling by the dead, her bright 

3* 


hair floating like wings upon her shoulders, 
her eyes fixed immovably upon the features 
before her. He gazed for several moments 
before he returned to tell them that it was 
Jessie; then he went in again,, and knelt be¬ 
side her, saying— 

“ Dear, dear Jessie, if I could comfort you !” 

“There is no comfort,” she said, abruptly; 
but, looking at him, and seeing the tears flow¬ 
ing down his cheeks, her chilled heart was 
touched with gratitude, and she said, more 
gently, “At least, not now. Leave me to my 
mourning now.” 

He arose and went out, and she kept watch 
until day. 

The funeral.was at ten o’clock. Jessie tried 
to repress her feelings, for she was afraid that 
she should lose her senses. She clasped Percy’s 
hand tight, and led him out, where they were 

lifted into Mrs. Gr-’s carriage, who sat with 

them. Nearly all the neighborhood were in 
attendance, but she took no note of it. When 
she left the carriage and stood by the grave, 
her attempts to keep her mind firm and clear 
were in vain; overwhelmed with rushing dark¬ 
ness, she heard not the words of the minister 
or the chanting of the choir; she was.conscious 
of nothing until the dreary sound of the earth 
rattling upon the coffin struck like a knife to 
her heart. She sank back into the arms of 
some one behind her, and thought herself 
dying; but the pang passed away, while, like 
one who hears sweet music in a dream, she 
heard clearly and distinctly the clergyman’s 
voice—“ I heard a voice from heaven saying 
unto me, Write, from henceforth, blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord; even so saith 
the spirit, for they rest from their labors.” 

“ They rest from their labors l” Hearing no 
more, her thoughts flew back, like lightning 
illuminating the past, and she understood, as 
with all her affection she had never done before, 
the peculiar excellencies and trials of that dear 
mother who, with a great and beautiful soul, 
had led a life unsatisfied upon earth, bearing 
her cross nobly, ever yearning for higher per¬ 
fection. She thought of how heavy and vexing 
to bear had been her burdens, and suddenly she 
saw her, plainly as if she stood before her face, 
smiling upon her with eyes of love, having fea¬ 
tures of beauty and a glory upon her forehead, 
robed in garments of grace, beckoning towards 
the sky with spotless hands. 

The people thought Jessie had fainted, but, 
as they bore her back to the carriage, she opened 
her eyes with a smile. “It is well with my 
mother,” she said to Mrs. G-, and, leaning 
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back on the cushion, slied gentle and soothing 
tears. 

Arrived at Mrs. G-’s—for there the orphans 

were taken for the present—she yielded to the 
attentions of those around her with a kind of 
grateful resignation. The wild regret which 
she had felt at bidding farewell to that adored 
form, the fierce reluctance to consigning it to 
the grave, had passed away ; in its stead was 
the memory of that consoling vision. She had 
a chance now to think of her own poverty and 
desolation. “What shall we do, Percy? We 
are orphans, and have no home!” The child 
could not answer his sister’s question ; his face 
was turned to hers, as he rested his head upon 
her knee; but, in his tearful eyes, burning with 
childish grief, she could read no worldly specu¬ 
lations, no solution of that difficult problem, 
“ What are we to do ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The late Mrs. Turner had some relatives, of 
her husband’s side of the family, residing in 
Hew York—a sister, married to a Dr. Stanton, 
and their children, a son and three daughters. 
Jessie had been acquainted with them all when 
a little girl; they had been often to visit at her 
home, but after her father’s failure and conse¬ 
quent dissipation the intercourse had decreased 
until all acquaintanceship had ceased between 
the two families. 

As, of late years, her mother had mentioned 
them only with proud pity of their selfishness, 
Jessie did not write to them, but had a paper 
containing a notice of the death forwarded to 
them a few days after the funeral. When this 
paper was received, a sense of her unsisterly 
conduct smote the worldly heart of Mrs. Stan¬ 
ton, and, in a moment of regret, she resolved 
to do something for the eldest of the orphans, 
whom she remembered as a delicate, ladylike 
child. She resolved to invite her to spend a 
year in her family, and to send her the means 
of coming. This was a great sacrifice for her, 
as she had three daughters cf her own, and 
was extremely fashionable and only moderately 
wealthy, having nothing to spare from her al¬ 
lowance for others. 

Dr. Stanton very warmly coincided with his 
wife in her resolutions. He was a man of gene¬ 
rous feeling, very stately, very formal, but 
really very kind. The past neglect had hardly 
been his, for it had been at the suggestion of 
his wife that their summer excursions were al¬ 
ways to some watering-place, and never west 


to visit the Turners. Her excuse, that it* would 
be too trying to her nerves to meet her brother 
in his fallen condition, was accepted by him as 
the bona Jide reason of her reluctance. The 
other members of the family were variously 
affected at hearing the proposal to have their 
cousin visit them. Thomas, the Stanton ju¬ 
nior, declared that he should like to promenade 
Fifth Avenue with his country cousin by his 
side, if she was anything like as pretty as she 
used to be, especially if she had “just gaudier ie 
enough to plague Miriam to death however, 
as he should have to go back to college in Sep¬ 
tember, he supposed he should hardly get to 
taking cousinly liberties before lie would have 
to be off. Miss Stanton, who resembled her 
mother, and was selfish and elegant without 
being very handsome, thought with disdain of 
the proposition, and silently declared herself 
unwilling to forego any of her own privileges 
on the cousin’s account. Julie, an excellent, 
warm-hearted girl of fifteen, was delighted with 
the idea of a friend not two years older than 
herself; while Minnie, who was but eight, 
thought anybody brother Tom wanted to see 
would be delightful. The letter was written and 
dispatched. 

Mrs. G-had insisted upon Jessie and her 

brother remaining with her a few weeks, so 
that when the letter reached its destination they 
were still at her house. Of course, it was at 

once shown to Mrs. G-, and her judgment 

solicited upon a decision. Jessie was very re¬ 
luctant to accept the offer, because of the past 
conduct of her aunt. On the other hand, she 
knew not what to turn to where she was ; and 
yet again, the letter contained no mention of 
Percy, and she could not desert him. 

“ I advise you to go, by all means, ” said her 
friend; “the change of scene and air, the in¬ 
terest of new associations will do more to restore 
your courage and failing health than anything 
else.” 

“But Percy?” questioned Jessie. 

“ It is partly for his sake that you must make 
up your mind to go. If you ruin your health by 
grief, he will have no one to look to ; besides, 
you have confided to me your hopes of some 
time gaining or helping along a living by lite¬ 
rary exertion ; you can command friends and 
influences in a great city that will perhaps 
enable you to realize some of your plans. 
During the time that you remain in your 
aunt’s house, you can be assiduously improving 
your time, cultivating your taste, and perhaps 
secure such friends and engagements as will 

make vour wishes feasible. In that time, I 
* * 
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will take care of your brother here. He is not 
much trouble, and I am very fond of him. My 
boys are so much older that he will be quite a 
pet.” 

Jessie was so overcome by the generosity of 
this proposal that she could only express her 
thanks by smiles and tears. She tried to stam¬ 
mer forth suitable gratitude, but her words 
were hushed by the good lady. 

“ Do not say nay to it, child; I offer it be¬ 
cause I am interested in both of you, and wish 
you to have a fair chance to begin life. Do you 
not think you had better go ?” 

“My aunt was not kind to my mother,” 
sighed Jessie. 

“Then you must freely forgive her, in the 
true Christian spirit, and accept this token of 
her remorse in a friendly manner. You can¬ 
not afford to cherish resentment against any 
who would be your friends, for you need friend¬ 
ship. If you love others, they will love you ; 
and if anything will raise you up a host of 
well-wishers, it will be your own darling, affec¬ 
tionate heart. You have warm affections enough 
to compel half the world to love you.” 

“ If I thought God approved of my acts, I 
should not feel deserted wherever I might go,” 
said the young girl, timidly. 

“Dear child, I think you will be one of His 
favored children. He chasteneth whom He 
loves, but only for their good. Those little 
hands may become brown with toil, but they 
will some time be pure and white in heaven. 
You have but to have faith, and all will be 
well.” 

The very afternoon upon which she had de¬ 
cided to go east, Clara and James Goodall 
called to ask Jessie to walk with them. There 
was a charming grove, with a bit of rock, and 
a small cascade and brook, which was much 
resorted to by the young people, and hither the 
three wended their way. It was about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile from the Four Corners. When 
they had reached the place and found a seat 
upon a moss-grown boulder which faced the 
noisy cascade, Clara, most innocently, was di¬ 
verted away in search of wild violets, and her 
brother was left alone with Jessie. 

Although she had never had “ an offer, ” and 
was unskilled in every coquettish wile, her 
heart began to forebode what was coming, and 
she was fain to make an excuse to follow Clara, 
when, suddenly seizing her hand to detain her, 
James Goodall said :— • 

“ I must speak to you a moment, dear Jessie. 
Believe me, hard as it is to repress my own 
selfish feelings, I would not intrude upon you 


in these first days of your mourning, were it 
not that I know you have no home, and I want 
to offer you one. I want to make you happy. 
If you will be my wife, you shall want for no¬ 
thing that I can procure for you; and your 
little brother shall share with us, and become 
as dear to me as he is to you.” 

Poor Jessie did not know how to reply; she 
was troubled, and just spoke the simple truth, 
without studying her answer. “You are very 
kind, Mr. Goodall; but how can I promise to 
be your wife when I do not love you ? Oh, I 
am too young to think of love or marriage; 
but I am much obliged to you, indeed I am, 
for your kind intentions.” 

A more worldly young lady may smile at 
Jessie’s refusal, may be able to dismiss a lover 
more gracefully; but she had not contemplated 
her part, not enacted in fancy hitherto. 

“ But will you not learn to love me, Jessie ?” 

His face was pale, and she knew by the depth 
of his voice that lie was greatly moved. She 
sincerely wished that she could answer him 
“Yes but when she tried to feel it, and to 
school herself to it, she only felt the more the 
want of that spiritual element in liis character 
which she knew that she needed to make her 
happy, yet could not define. A vision of a dark¬ 
eyed stranger, upon whose intellectual forehead 
sat the visible signet of the soul which her own 
responded to, rose up before her; and, though 
she had no thought of ever again meeting that 
person, or being mated with one who resembled 
him, yet the contrast made the young man by 
her side unsatisfactory. So, gathering up more 
firmness than she usually displayed, she an¬ 
swered him in a low voice— 

“I am grateful, James, but I cannot promise 
to be your wife. It was very good of you to 
think of my needing a home, but I have re¬ 
ceived a letter to-day from my aunt in New 
York, who offers me a home in her family for 

a year, and, by Mrs. G-’s advice, I have 

concluded to accept it; I shall go very soon. 
I am only a child now in experience ; a year 
from now, I shall know myself and the world 
better.” 

“ Ah,” sighed the young man, “ I do indeed 
resign all hope of you now! If you are going 
to a city, to receive the attentions of the accom¬ 
plished and brilliant, I may as well give up. 
Well, since vou will not have me, I wish you 
much good fortune, and am glad you have such 
prospects.” 

“I shall never forget your goodness,” re¬ 
sponded the young girl, in a trembling tone, 
pained by the despondency of his accents. “I 
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do not expect to be loved or flattered where I 
am going ; I hope only to put myself in the 
way of being useful. There comes Clara; let 
us meet her.” 

They walked along, trying to dispel from 
their faces the secret of their conversation. 
Clara was going to be very gay and to rally 
them, but something in her brother’s face sur¬ 
prised and silenced her. On their way home, 
Jessie told her her plan of going to New York, 
and she said that she should have been very 
glad to hear it, if she had not rather have kept 
her till September, to be bridesmaid when she 
was married. “James is to be groomsman, 
and I bn sure I don’t know whom he will find 
that he w r ill consent to stand with in your 
place,” she concluded, half laughingly. 

Percy was the hardest one to convince of 
the expediency of the step about to be taken. 
Several times Jessie hesitated about leaving 
him, he seemed so forlorn at the thought; but 
one day he gave his consent, and never made 
any farther objection. The secret of his yield¬ 
ing lay in a confidential talk which his friend 
James Goodall had with him, during which he 
was told that, if he did not wish his sister to 
die and be buried like his mother, he must let 
her go away where she would get quite well. 
He only stipulated that she should come back 
in time to help him make a snow-house in the 
winter. 

Jessie’s scanty wardrobe gave her some trou¬ 
ble. The sale of their little parcel of household 
furniture had provided her with a handsome 
black dress and shawl; the rest of the sum 
raised in that way had gone to make Percy 

comfortable for the season. Mrs. G- had 

once been in mourning, and she had several 
articles that were yet good, which she contri¬ 
buted. A number of neat, plain collars and 
cuffs were made up at a trifling expense by 
Jessie’s tasteful fingers, and she then found 
that there was an overplus of the means her 
aunt sent her sufficient to warrant her in pur¬ 
chasing a travelling-dress and bonnet. At last 
she was all ready for the—to her—eventful 
journey. Her farewell visit to her mother’s 
grave cheered as much as sorrowed her, for 
she knelt beside it, and turned her pure face 
to heaven for the love and blessing of Heaven. 
She clung to her little brother, when the hour 
came for parting, and he cried lustily ; but the 
carriage awaited her which was to convey her to 
the nearest railroad station, and she must not 
delay. While thus absorbed with Percy, she 
had left her purse and handkerchief upon the 
table. Clara and James had come over to bid 


her good-by ; the latter now handed her these, 
which she was nearly forgetting. 

Mrs. G- went with her the six miles to 

the station, where she placed her in the care 
of friends who were going in the same direc¬ 
tion. She found these friends true to their 
appointment, and very willing to take charge 
of the young orphan so warmly recommended 
to their kindness. It was pleasant weather, 
early in June. The locomotive screamed, the 
train came rushing in, and, with a beating 
heart and brimming eyes, Jessie parted from 
Mrs. G-. 

She was glad that the noise of the cars inter¬ 
rupted any conversation attempted by her new 
acquaintances, for she felt more like nestling 
in a corner and dreaming over the future than 
like talking. The last glimpse she had had of 
Percy was of his golden curls streaming over 
the window-sill at an upper casement, where 
he had gone to look after the carriage which 
bore away his sister. 

It was not until she came to pay her hotel- 

bill at the City of L-, where they took a 

boat, that Jessie discovered four gold eagles in 
her purse which had not been there when she 
laid it down at her friend’s. “It must have 
been James Goodall who did this thing. How 
good he is!” she murmured. She was sorry 
he had done it, but she could not help it; and 
he doubtless knew that a little pocket-money 
of her own would not come amiss when she 
found herself amid her city relatives. 

(Conclusion next month.) 

■ ■ - - 

LOYE LINES. 

{Translated from Anacreon.) 
by m. J. P. 

On the Phrygian mountains lone, 

Struck with inward grief and pain, 

Weeping o’er her lost ones slain, 

Niobe was turned to stone. 

And the passionate unrest, 

Working wild within the breast 
Of the child of Phocian pale, 

Changed h,er to a nightingale. 

If the fate were mine to prove 
The transforming power of love, 

I would be a mirror bright, 

Besting ever in your sight— 

I would be the limpid wave, 

Brow and cheek and hand to lave— 

I would be, oh, lady fair, 

Precious unguent for your hair— 

For your slender waist, a zone— 

For your neck, a lucent stone— 

And the sandal, lightly prest, 

Where your dainty foot might rest. 












DESCRIPTION OF A BOTANICAL EXCURSION IN THE 

HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


The University of Edinburgh has for years 
been known as the “ Alma mater” of many 
enthusiastic botanists. This is perhaps owing 
to the circumstance that, whilst the lecture- 

fy 

room is not neglected, neither are the fields, 
and to the almost unrivalled excellency of the 
botanizing grounds which exist in the environs 
of the Scottish capital. 

So much has been said about the fun and 
frolic of a botanical excursion that we propose 
to give a sketch of one in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The excursionists were a party of 
medical students. We give the sketch in the 
spirit-stirring words of one of the party:— 

“The place of meeting was at the village of 
Currie, six miles from Edinburgh ; the try sting 
time at the inn eight o’clock, and breakfast 
ready; six, therefore, must be the time to start 
from town. It was as bright a July morning 
as ever dawned upon the earth. Parties of 
twos, threes, and fours soon gathered, all tend¬ 
ing towards the same destination ; and, before 
the quarter after eight had elapsed, upwards of 
fifty young men were gathered in the large 
room of the inn, eagerly looking for the ad¬ 
vent of the rolls, the eggs, and all etceteras 
which were to satisfy appetites sharpened by a 
six-mile walk. Fearful would have been the 
consternation of our host, had this inroad come 
upon him unprepared; but two days’ notice, 
and a previous knowledge of botanical appe¬ 
tites—by no means vegetarian, however—had 
served to allow ample provision, testified by 
the clothes-baskets heaped full of rolls, the 
huge wickers of eggs, the beef and the hams. 

“ Almost we hear now the merry laughter of 
that breakfast-table, almost see the air of bon¬ 
homie with which our good Professor,* after 
himself diving to the kitchen, reappeared with 
another basket of eggs, when all were thought 
to be exhausted ere appetites were satisfied. 
Almost can we see the grave humor beaming 
in the genuine Scottish face of 1 Old Macnab, ’ 
known far and wide in Europe as the skilful 
manager of the Botanic Gardens, the Profes¬ 
sor’s lieutenant, and whose walking powers of 
threescore could tire out many, if not most, of 
the younger limbs then present. Now and then 
would the laugh become doubly hearty, as some 


laggard straggled in late, and looked ruefully 
around at the almost cleared board. 

“ But, breakfast over, then came the start 
for the hills and moorlands which were to be 
the scene of the day’s explorations. Most of 
the band were really practical botanists, were 
well shod for the purpose, wore the light shoot¬ 
ing-jacket and light cap, and carried boxes 
which would hold a good store of plants ; not 
a few with good, stout hand-spades slung to the 
wrist or buttonhole. Some only evidenced tlieir 
novitiate by appearing in white trousers and 
natty boots, of whom more hereafter. 

“A short two miles, and the first exploring 
ground is reached—an extensive bog, where 
grew not only most of our common bog-plants, 
but a few rarer species, one more especially of 
the Orchis family, the spurless coral-root , found 
only in a very few situations in Scotland. No 
sportsman can feel more eager interest than 
the enthusiastic botanist in search of a rare 
plant. The plant was soon found, but well 
was that bog searched over, and more than 
once did eagerness or ignorance lead some to 
venture on treacherous surfaces, to find them¬ 
selves, without warning, sunk up to the middle 
in the black bog-water. To the men of strong 
shoes and rough trousers, this was but a small 
calamity; but woe betide the well-cut boot 
and white inexpressibles, whose luckless owner 
had the laughs o - the entire party to meet. 

“By high noon, the bog having been ex¬ 
hausted, the hills had to be breasted, aud more 
than one covey of grouse whirred oif from the 
patches ot the mountain cloudberry ( Rubut 
chamcemorus) , to reach which formed the out¬ 
side limit of the excursion. Then, along the 
dry, open moorlands, gathering on our way the 
small white butterfly orchis ( Habenaria albida ), 
the curious little fern moonwort ( Botrijchium 
lunaria ), and many others, till we come to, in 
a small hill bog, the threadlike stems of the 
cranberry ( Vaccinium oxycoccus') , resting on the 
surface of the white sphagnum moss, and bear¬ 
ing its rose-colored blossoms and berries to¬ 
gether. 

“But the sun of this July day has shone 
fiercely, and by three o’clock thirst oppresses 
many who have not had a sip from, a pocket- 
flask of cold tea, or wine and water. There, on 
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tlie side of ‘the black liill,’ a line of fresh 
green tells that a spring rises no far way up, 
and sure enough we find it, clear and pure as 
only these hill streams are—cold, too, almost 
too cold for safety; but many a thirsty one 
drinks from the 4 diamond of the desert, ’ not¬ 
withstanding. Thirst quenched, ere long some¬ 
thing tells that the stomach has long since dis¬ 
posed of the ample supplies of the morning. 
Some had been careful enough to provide a 
biscuit, or to pocket a roll from tlie breakfast- 
table, and some were happy enough to own 
such a provident friend willing to share with 
them; but the supplies were sadly scanty. 
There is the Professor—his tall, handsome form 
was ever distinguishable—striding off to that 
hill farmsteading, or, rather, on Scottish ground, 

4 farm town/ and soon his hearty call is heard. 
He has bought up the whole of the good wife’s 
store, and milk, food, and drink together are 
there for the whole party. AVe wonder if the 
good woman ever had her milk-pans so tho¬ 
roughly cleared before ; they were then. 

‘‘Another stretch across the moorland, a 
search down the narrow glen of the bonny 
burn which makes its way through it, in alter¬ 
nate stream, cascade, and pool, stream and 
cascade again, and seven o’clock in the evening 
finds most of the party—some few had deserted 
early in the day—at the scene of the morning 
breakfast. But alas ! oui host had not calcu¬ 
lated upon an evening foray, as well as a morn¬ 
ing raid, and the late furnishing of comestibles 
was but scant, compared with the early; actually 


there was not enough. One of the party we de¬ 
tected laying violent hands on some rather 
musty beef-bones in the pantry, which the 
host had been ashamed to bring out! 

44 Then came the dispersion. Some, unused 
to the exertion, stopped at the inn, some lagged 
on the road, some stopped at the half-way vil¬ 
lage, and a few only, with the Professor and 
his veteran lieutenant, marched into town at 
ten o’clock at night, well tired, but well satis¬ 
fied, and one at least of the party to remember 
the day as one of those green spots in life’s 
retrospect which, like a thing of beauty, 4 is a 
joy forever.’ 

44 But now the shade. Ere the next summer 
flowers were blossoming, some of the merry 
laughers of that excursion were laid low by 
fever caught in the study of their profession 
in the hospital wards ; another year or two, 
and all were dispersed on their several roads 
of life—short roads to some, very short. A 
West Indian appointment with one led to yel¬ 
low fever and an early grave ; one, at least, 
fell in the Kliyber Pass, under the knives of 
the Affglians ; consumption and other diseases 
have claimed their victims, and Graham and 
Macnab fill respected graves, fet many live, 
engaged in the successful exercise of their pro¬ 
fession, and may sometimes lighten anxious 
thoughts by a recall ot the botanical rambles 
of student days.”* 

* “Wild Flowers: How to See and how to Gather 
them.” By Spencer Thompson, M. D. London. 1S58. 




THE TWIN SISTEES. 


BY S. ANNIE FKOST. 


Two young girls sat together in a large, well- 
furnished room in a boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia. They were the only occupants of the 
apartment, and, as they sat in the dim twilight 
of a spring evening, locked fast in each other’s 
arms, low, deep sobs were the only sounds that 
broke the stillness. Darkness fell, yet still they 
sat there, weeping bitter tears, each clasping 
the other fast, as if they were each other’s only 
comfort. At length, raising her head, one of 
them looked sadly round the dark room, and 
said, in a low, choking voice— 

44 Perhaps we had better look over the desk 
this evening, Gracie.” 

44 Well, we will, if you think best,” was the 
answer. 


44 Gracie, dear sister, how you shudder and 
sob! Your hands are like ice, and I cannot 
comfort you.” The speaker’s voice trembled, 
but, softly putting aside her sister, who was 
clinging to her, the first speaker rose and 
lighted a lamp, setting it on a little table be¬ 
side a writing-desk. 44 Come, Gracie, we must 
do this together,” she said, drawing the table 
over to the sofa, upon which her sister was still 
seated. 

Grace raised her head, and, as the light 
struck upon the two, it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish one sister from the other. In both, there 
was the same peculiarity of large hazel eyes, 
dark eyebrows and lashes, with a profusion of 
light hair, which fell in soft curls around their 
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faces. Both had regular features, tall, graceful 
figures, tiny white hands, sweet mouths, the 
lips being held slightly parted, showing rows 
of even white teeth; both were fair, and now 
very, very pale, and the deep mourning gar¬ 
ments were alike in each. Yet a close observer 
would have seen an expression in Ellen which 
showed firmness and decision of character, while 
Grace’s face told of that winning, gentle dispo¬ 
sition which rests so confidingly upon a stronger 
nature. 

“Come, Grade, you have the key; open 
the desk.” And Ellen sat beside her sister 
again. 

While they continue their sad task, I will 
tell my readers who they are and what their 
employment was. 

Ellen and Grace Neville were twin sisters, 
the only children of Mr. Grant Neville, a man 
who had held for years the position of the 
wealthiest in one of the largest of our Western 
counties. Speculating in Western lands had 
been his mania before he was married, but, 
yielding to the wishes of his gentle little wife, 
he had lived in Baltimore through her short 
life. When she died, he had placed his daugh¬ 
ters, then seven years old, in a boarding-school 
in New England, and himself removed to the 

F 

West. Ten years later saw him the leading 
man in the flourishing town of Daiesville, living 
in a large, luxuriously furnished house, with 
his beautiful daughters, just returned from 
school, presiding over it—the richest, most 
popular, and happiest man in Daiesville. 4 

The love for speculation, like that for gam¬ 
bling, grows upon its victim, and Mr. Neville 
could not rest contented with the bright pre¬ 
sent already in his grasp, but strove for a future 
brighter still. Tempted by flattering prospects 
held out to him, he risked his whole fortune 
on one of the popular bubbles of the day, and 
lost all. For months he was like one distracted; 
then he announced to his children that he was 
going to Philadelphia, where his friends would 
aid him; and, selling his house and what small 
remnant of property was left him, he left his 
Western home. They had scarcely reached 
Philadelphia when fatigue, disappointment, and 
despair brought on an attack of illness, and Mr. 
Neville, two weeks later, died of brain fever, 
leaving his children orphans, in a strange city, 
without one friendly voice to comfort them. 
One of the boarders in the house where they 
stayed, moved by their forlorn condition, had 
superintended the arrangements for the funeral, 
but he left the day their father was buried. 

“Nellie,” said Grace, as she opened the desk, 


“we will have to support ourselves now. You 
know father said he had nothing left.” 

“ Well, Gracie, we are not the first who have 
done so. We will support ourselves.” 

“ But what can we do ?” 

“We can teach French, music, drawing, and 
all the branches of an English education; we 
can sew, knit, and embroider.” 

“ But we have no friends here.” 

“We must make friends, then. We are young 
and healthy, and surely in this large city we 
need not starve. ’’ Ellen spoke cheerfully, hope¬ 
fully, though even her brave heart was dis¬ 
mayed at the prospect before them. “We can 
stay here two weeks longer,” she continued, 
“ for father pai$d a month’s board in advance ; 
I have the receipt. In that time we can surely 
find something to do.” 

“ But we do not even know the names of the 
streets here,” said Grace, again. 

“Sister,” said Ellen, in a grave, solemn tone, 
taking Grace’s hand in hers, “we are orphans, 
in the hands of God. He who numbers the 
hairs of our heads, and who does not suffer a 
sparrow to die unmarked, will watch over and 
guard us. Cast your burden upon Him, strive 
to do His will, to live honestly and uprightly 
in his sight, and He will take care of us ; I am 
sure of it.” 

“ Oh, Nellie, I will!” And Grace looked up 
into the fair face, so pure, almost holy, in its 
look of perfect faith and trust. “ I will try not 
to despond again.” 

“ Here are letters,” said Nellie, turning, after 
a moment’s pause, to the desk, “but they are 
old; put them back. Here is the purse.” 
And she poured its contents upon the table. 
“Twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, ninety-five, a 
hundred—one, three, five, ten. Why, Gracie, 
here are a hundred and ten dollars, and there 
were nearly twenty in his pocket-book; this 
will surely support us until we find something 
to do. We must find another boarding-liouse 
first, because the board here would soon ex¬ 
haust our stock. There is nothing more here, 
Gracie ; lock the desk.” 

It was very late that night before the sisters 
ceased talking, but the next day they started 
to find work. From a directory they had taken 
the directions of many schools and seminaries, 
and all day went from one to another, trying 
in vain to get a situation. Some were already 
supplied, some wanted references, which they 
had not to give; but, on one pretext or another, 
all declined their services. Weary and discou¬ 
raged, they returned in the evening. They 
were entirely dependent upon their own re- 
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sources; their father was of English birth, and 
they knew nothing of his relations, and their 
mother had eloped from her home and held no 
intercourse with her family. Not a relative 
could they turn to for one word of advice or 
one particle of assistance. 

“ Gracie, ” said Ellen, in the evening, “I 
mean to speak to the old lady who sits beside 
me at table. Her room is just opposite this 
one, and she has always spoken to us kindly ; 
perhaps she can tell us what to do.” 

“ Mrs. Arnold ?” ' 

“ Yes. Come ! we will go over to her room; 

I saw her go in, just now.” 

“Oh, Nellie, I am so tired.” And Grace’s 
fair head drooped on the sofa-cusliions. 

“I will go, then, while you rest.” And, 
kissing her sister, Nellie left the room. 

“Come in,” was the answer to her timid 
knock. “Ah, Miss Neville,” said an old lady, 
the only occupant, looking up, as she entered, 
“I am glad to see you. Come in. How is 
your sister this evening? Sit down, my dear.” 

“She is well, but very tired,” said Ellen, 
taking the chair the old lady pointed out. “ I 
have ventured to intrude—” 

“'No intrusion,” said Mrs. Arnold, kindly, 
taking Ellen’s hand; “I am glad you came. 

I was intending to come to you soon, but I 
knew that such sorrow as yours lias been was 
better left undisturbed, and you and your sister 
were each other’s best comforters.” 

The tears sprang to Ellen’s eyes at the kind 
tone and gentle manner of the old lady, but 
she crushed them back, and, in a low tone, 
but firm and clear, she told her story, ending 
with—“We have nothing, and must work. 
What had we better do ?” 

“I am afraid it is hopeless to try to get 
teaching to do,” said Mrs. Arnold, after a long 
pause; “ every one likes to know to whom they 
are trusting their children, and—excuse me, 
my dear—you are strangers. Could you get a 
letter from your teacher in Boston ?” 

“The school is broken up, and I do not know 
where to address her.” 

“That is bad, very bad,” said the old lady, 
musingly. “ You can sew, you say ?” 

“ 0 yes, we make all our own clothes.” 

“ Can you make children’s dresses ?” 

“ I could if I had a good pattern.” 

“Well, I think I can get that for the present 
for one of you. My niece asked me yesterday 
to find some one for her. Are you willing to 
try?” | 

“Willing! Yes, and thank you very much.” 

“ Then for boarding. You are right in think¬ 


ing this is too expensive a place. I know a 
quiet house, where you can have one pleasant 
room. It belongs to an old servant of mine, 
who has been lately left a widow. She has a 
small store, where she makes collars and caps, 
and rents one room ; it is vacant now, and you 
will meet no other boarders; so, you see, you 
can have privacy, and her age will be a protec¬ 
tion.” 

“How kind, how very kind you are!” said 
Ellen, in a low, broken voice. 

“Do unto others as ye would others should 
do to you,” said the old lady, gently. “I have 
watched you both, my child, and I have heard 
many a word from you which convinces me 
that you are good, pious girls. Do not inter¬ 
rupt me. I am an old woman, and my useful¬ 
ness may not last long ; let me catch every 
chance that Providence throws in my way. 
You are tired now, and need rest. In the 
morning, I will take you to my niece, and you 
can try, at least. Good-night. There! no 
thanks.” And with gentle force she silenced 
the words of gratitude on Ellen’s lips, and, 
kissing her fondly, bade her good-niglit. 

Grace had fallen fast asleep on the sofa, but 
Nellie wakened her, to see if good news would 
not drive away the sad, despairing expression 
from her fair face. 

The next morning, Grace went with Mi's. 
Arnold to Mrs. Curtis’s, her niece, and, with 
hopeful, cheering words, Nellie left her there, 
to take another weary round in search of work. 
She left the schools, and tried in the milliners’ 
and sewing stores, and at night came home 
with a bundle of plain sewing, for which she 
had left the value of the materials in money at 
the store. Grace joined her early in the eve¬ 
ning, with a more pleasant face than she had 
worn since her father died. Mrs. Curtis had 
been very kind; the work was soon understood, 
and there was a prospect of more from some 
friends of the lady. 

The fortnight which they were to spend under 
the same roof with their kind old friend Mrs. 
Arnold passed quickly. Ellen had work from 
the store from which her first task came, and 
their kind friend cheered them both with hope¬ 
ful words. 

When they removed to Mrs. Allan’s, the 
widow of whom Mrs. Arnold had spoken, they 
found their situation much improved. The 
crowded fashionable boarding-house at which 
they had before lived was not a pleasant home 
for two unprotected girls, and even coming to 
the public table had been a severe trial. Now, 
with no one in the house excepting themselves 
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and the bright, active widow, who, though ad¬ 
vanced in years, retained much of the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, with a pleasant room, and the 
privilege of visiting Mrs. Arnold, they found 
much to congratulate themselves upon. 

Weeks passed, and nothing occurred to break 
the monotony of their lives ; then, swift and 
terrible, came a great affliction. It was on a 
quiet summer morning, and the sun shone with 
unclouded splendor into their little room, and 

awakened Ellen. Her watch told her it was 

0 

yet early, but, having some work which she 
was particularly desirous of finishing, she rose 
softly, and, without waking her sister, dressed 
herself, and sat down to sew. Her thoughts 
went back to the days at school, when she was 
courted and caressed as the heiress of the rich 
Mr. Neville; and she was contrasting her situa¬ 
tion with the present one when Grace’s voice 
called back her wandering thoughts. 

44 Ellen, where are you?” 

4 ‘Here, Grade, by the window.” 

44 What are you doing there, in the middle 
of the night ?” 

44 In the middle of the night! Open your 
eyes, lazy girl; it is fully time. I am sewing.” 

44 Sewing ? Why, it is pitch dark !” 

44 Pitch dark ! The sun is pouring in here.” 
And Ellen, half alarmed, went to her sister’s 
side. 

4 4 Nellie ! Nellie !” cried Grace, in a voice of 
fearful agony, 44 1 cannot see it! The sun pour¬ 
ing in !” And she bent forward, straining her 
eyes wide open. 44 It is dark—dark! Nellie, 
am I blind ?” 

44 Hush, Grace! hush, darling!” said Ellen, 
now thoroughly frightened. 4 4 Lie down again. 
I will bathe your eyes, and Mrs. Allan will get 
us a doctor. It must be only temporary, dar¬ 
ling ; there is no blindness in the family, I 
think, or we should have heard father speak 
of it.” 

44 Nellie, don’t go away.” 

44 1 am only going to call Mrs. Allan.” 

Two hours passed in terrible suspense until 
the doctor came. Ellen had dressed her sister 
and put the room in order, speaking words of 
cheerfulness and comfort, though her own heart 
was sick and faint with apprehension. The 
doctor made a long, thorough examination, 
and then left the room, beckoning Ellen to 
follow him. 

44 1 will come back in a moment, darling,” 
she whispered to Grace, and then went after 
the doctor. When she returned, her sister was 
leaning forward in her chair, her lips parted, 
VOL. LXI.—4 


■ her poor sightless eyes staring wide open, 
straining eagerly to catch Ellen’s footfall. 

44 Well, Nellie, well!” she said, as Ellen drew 
her into her arms. 44 Tell me quick! Any¬ 
thing is better than suspense.” 

44 Gracie, darling,” said Ellen, softly, caress¬ 
ing her fondly all the while, 44 it has pleased 
God to make me useful in this world by being 
eyes for my sister. May He deal with me,” 
she added, solemnly, 44 as I fulfil the trust.” 

44 Blind, hopelessly blind!” moaued the 
stricken girl. 

All day did Ellen stay by her sister, breath¬ 
ing words of comfort and trust; but it took 
many long days and weeks to reconcile her. 

c 

One great source of grief was the burden she 
felt she must be to her sister; but, after some 
failures, she learned to knit without seeing, 
and Mrs. Allan’s customers, touched by the 
simple story she told as she offered the articles 
for sale, readily gave orders for more. 

Mrs. Curtis, after waiting some days for Grace, 
called to learn the cause of her absence, and, 
after expressing her sympathy and regret, en¬ 
gaged Nellie to take her sister’s place. , 

44 There!” said Ellen, cheerfully, returning 
from the door, after showing Mrs. Curtis out, 
44 now I can earn twice as much as before! 

p 

Mrs. Curtis pays better than the man for whom 
I have been making shirts, and, with the money 

r 

for your socks and headdresses, we can live 
like princesses.” 

44 You will have to leave me all day,” said 

Grace, sadly. 44 There! never mind; I will 

» 

not add complaints to your burden. Nellie, I 
will try to be a patient girl.” 

4 4 Your gentle, patient spirit is my greatest 
comfort,” said Nellie, fondly. 44 If you mur¬ 
mured and were rebellious under this affliction, 
it would break my heart to see you.” 

A regular routine came again. Ellen was 
absent all day, but passed her evenings chat¬ 
ting with her sister or reading aloud the new 
books with which Mrs. Curtis kindly kept her 
supplied. Grace knit all day, and, as she be¬ 
came accustomed to her trial, sang softly over 
her work, yet listened, listened for Ellen’s re¬ 
turning footsteps. 

One morning, when Ellen was, as usual, sew¬ 
ing in the nursery, Mrs. Curtis’s eldest daughter 
came in, with a piece of music in her hand and 
a troubled look upon her face. 

44 What is the matter, Lizzie?” said her 
mother, looking up. 

44 Mr. C-has not marked the fingering of 

this music, and there is one passage here I 
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cannot play. The lingering is all twisted up.” 
And she gave a little, short, dry laugh. 

“ 1 wish I could help you,” said her mother, 
“but you know I cannot play.” 

“ Well, I cannot practise it, and Mr. C- 

will be as cross as a bear.” And Lizzie tossed 
the music down with a very dissatisfied air. 

Ellen took it up and looked carefully over the 
passage which gave the young lady sncli t rouble. 
“I think 1 can show vou the fingering of this 
passage,” she said, quietly. Both Mrs. Curtis 
and her daughter looked surprised. “If yon 
can spare me for a few moments, and let me 
try it,” continued Ellen, speaking to Mrs. Cnr- 



“ I think I can save Miss Lizzie a scolding 


from her teacher.” 

“You can go,” said Mrs. Curtis, and the 
two girls left the room together. 

The grand piano stood in a recess in the 
lai •ge parlors, and Ellen sat down facing the 
wall, with her back to the room, and the piece 
of music before her. After one or two trials, 
the passage was marked so that Lizzie declared 
she could easily learn it. “Play something, 
Miss Neville,” she said, as Ellen rose, after 
finishing her task. 

It was a luxury not to be despised to have 
her hands once more on the keys of a piano,f 
and Ellen resumed her place. Running her 
fingers up and down once or twice, to acenstom 
them to the long-denied pleasure of making 
melody, she began to play. Lizzie Curtis held 
her breath to listen; she had never heard sncli 
piano music before. Great skill and execution 
were there, but, above and beyond that, there 
was a soul in the music, as it poured from those 
slender fingers, and, forgetting where she was, 
forgetting everything but the pleasure before 
lier, Nellie played on. At tlie end of one diffi¬ 
cult march, as the rich chords died a wav in 
the air, a murmur of applause and a cry of 
“Bravo!” made her look round. Mr. and 
Mrs. Curtis and Lizzie were all behind her; 
but there was another—a stranger, a gentle¬ 
man whom she had never seen before. Color¬ 
ing deeply, she rose, made a bow to all, a^ul 
went up to the nursery again. Lizzie soon fol¬ 
lowed her. 


“Oh, Miss Neville,” said she, “how would 
vou like to teach Lola and me music ? Mother 
thinks she can get you plenty of scholars, and 
we are to he the first. You can realize more, 
and have more time for your sister, than by 
sewing.” 

“Your mother is very kind,” said Nellie, 
gentlv. 

It will be splendid! My quarter is up 


next week, and then we begin with you. Oh, 
Miss Neville, is not my Cousin Ronald hand¬ 
some ?” 

“ Your Cousin Ronald ?” 

“Yes, he came in while you were playing. 
He has just returned from Germany, been gone 
seven years, and he pets me to death, lie is 
about thirty-five, and my cousin, so I make 
him do jnst as I please. Ain’t he beautiful?” 

“ I scarcely saw him.” 

• • 

“ Well, he is coining to live with us in a few 
days, so I will let you see him, for he is splen¬ 
did!” 

Brave, cheering news was it for the poor 
blind girl to hear of her sister’s brightening 
prospects, and that henceforth dinner and sup¬ 
per, as well as breakfast, were to bring Ellen 
home to her. 

“Who was the other gentleman besides Mr. 
Curtis?” she said, after Ellen for the third time 
had told her the little scene which resulted so 


favorably for her. 

* 

“It was Dr. Ronald Curtis, a cousin of Liz¬ 
zie’s. He has a good face, Grade, one of those 
frank, intelligent faces you would instinctively 
trust, with large black eves and a kind, gentle 
expression—jnst such a face as would cheer 
and comfort the worst of his patients.” 

“ Could vou see all this in one look. Nellie?” 
• • 

“Yes, Grade, for I faced him as I turned. 
He loves music, too, for his eyes were full of 
tears after I played the i March FnmSbre’ we 
learned at school.” 

“What a pity you cannot sang, too!” said 
Grace. 

“No, my poor throat would never let me 
sing; bnt you can warble for two, Grade.” 

It was not long before Mrs. Curtis’s influence 
and Ellen's own talent gave her a full class, 
and her life became an easier one. Grade, too, 
blessed the chance that gave Nellie time to re¬ 
turn to her side at meal-time, and, some days, 
to stop in for a kiss or bright word as she passed 
the door on the wav from one scholar to another. 

Dr, Curtis often happened to be in the room 
when his eonsin took her music lesson, and 
very frequently he was going the same way 
that Ellen took, and ottered a seat in his car¬ 
riage to her. The otter was timidly, shyly ac¬ 
cepted at first, bnt the gentlemanly courtesy 
of the Doctor soon put the young girl at her 


ease. 

It was jnst a year since Mr. Neville died, and 
spring was opening bright and warm, when Dr. 
Cnrtis invited Ellen to ride with him into the 
country. She was looking pale, he said, and 
needed a holiday, and, after a little hesitation, 
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she consented. They started early in the after¬ 
noon, and drove out of the dusty city, and 
were gone some hours. I cannot tell all they 
talked about, for many meetings through the 
winter had made them old friends ; but when 
they drove home again, Dr. Curtis asked leave 
to call in the evening. He had never visited 
her ; hut Ellen readily gave the permission. 

It was early in the evening when he crossed 
the little store and entered the parlor beyond. 
At,the door he paused; a young, fresh voice, 
full of power and richness, was singing the old 
hymn—“ I would not live alway.” There was 
a pathos in the voice, a depth of expression 
in the singing that made his heart ache with 
sympathy, and he looked in the direction of 
the singer. She was seated in a low rocking- 
chair, her hands crossed over a piece of tine 
knitting in her lap, and her eyes closed; her 
head rested on the back of the chair with a 
languid grace, and, but for the song, the doctor 
would have thought her asleep. A slight move¬ 
ment of his made her sit up erect. 

“ Who is there?” she asked, opeiling her 
eyes, and straining to see, for months of blind¬ 
ness had not cured that impulse. 

“ It is I, Dr. Curtis. Do you not know me, 
Miss Ellen ?” 

“ I am not Ellen,” said she, holding out her . 
hand ; “ I am Grace, Nellie’s blind sister. Per¬ 
haps she has spoken of me ?” 

“ Often, very often. But I never realized 
before the resemblance between you.” 

“Will you find a chair ?” said Grace. “ El¬ 
len was sent for by one of her pupils, this eve¬ 
ning, to play quadrille music for a children’s 
party; but they promised to release her at 
half past nine ; and she commissioned me to 
make her excuses, and detain you till her re¬ 
turn.” 

Dr. Curtis took a seat very near Grace’s, and 
looked anxiously into her face. The large dark 
eyes still remained wide open. 

“Miss Grace,” he said, gently, taking her 
hand in his, “I am very glad to meet you. 
Your sister has spoken of you so often that I 
feel quite like an old friend.” And, with his 
unoccupied hand, he took the lamp from the 
table, and held it so as to make the light shine 
full upon Grace’s eyes. 

“She has not forgotten to mention your 
kindness to her,” said Grace, “and the books 
and flowers you have sent to comfort my lonely 
hours were welcome letters of introduction.” 

Talking kindly and gently always, Dr. Curtis 
kept his eyes fixed upon the sightless ones be¬ 
fore him, chatting of many tilings calculated 


to interest Grace. He was standing bending 
over the cliair, still studying those large eyes, 
when Ellen returned. A quick movement of 
his finger to his lip checked the exclamation 
upon liers, and she advanced quietly to meet 
him, though her heart beat high with a new hope. 

“You must sing for Dr. Curtis, Gracie, ” she 
said, after they had chatted for some time ; “he 
. is very fond of music, and, as we have no piano, 

I am powerless.” 

Grace smiled, and nodded assent. The white 
lids fell over her eyes, and his examination 
thus arrested, Dr. Curtis listened to the music. 
Grace had a wonderfully clear, rich voice, and 
singing was one of her principal guards against 
low spirits. Her stock of songs was large, and 
she sang unweariedly for nearly an hour. Then 
Dr. Curtis took liis leave, and went home with 
the sweet voice still ringing in his ears. 

The next morning, whilst Nellie was absent 
on her round of teaching, Grace was seated 
knitting in the little back parlor when she 
heard a footstep. “ Come in, Doctor,” she said, 
gayly. “ You cannot deceive me ; when I have 
once heard a footfall, I know it again.” 

“ I called to see how you were, and to bring 
a few early flowers, ” said the Doctor, placing a 
large bouquet in her hand, every flower,of which 
had been selected for its fragrance. 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you !” And, with a 
grace peculiarly her own, Grace raised his 
hand to her lips. i 6 They speak of the country, 
of beautiful things which I shall never see 
again ! ’ ’ And she sighed deeply. 

“ I do not know that,” said Dr. Curtis, in a 
low, hopeful tone; “blindness is not always 
incurable.” 

The large eyes strained open, and a look of 
wild eagerness came into Grace’s face as she 
caught his hand again, and stood up beside 
him. “ Tell me ! tell me !” she gasped. 

“I will tell you nothing while you tremble 
in this way,” said, he, gently, as he laid his 
other hand upon her shoulder, and with quiet 
force placed her back in her seat. “There, 
that is better, though your heart beats like a 
frightened bird’s.” 

“Oh, you would not say that to disappoint 
me,” said Grace; “you must know some¬ 
thing !” 

“You are right! I could not be so cruel as 
to raise hopes of such a nature unless I felt 
strong hope myself. I looked well, last night,, 
but I want one good examination by daylight 
before I speak decidedly. Shall it be now ?” 

“ Now, now !” said Grace. 

‘ 4 Then lay your head here on the chair, and 
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open your eyes. Here, drink this water first. 
No, you must not faint”—for Grace’s face was 
pallid from excessive emotion. “ My poor 
child, I do not wish to pain you, but you must 
be calm, or I can do nothing.” 

“ I am quiet now,” said the young girl, after 
a moment’s pause, placing her hand in his ; 
“ now look.” 

Dr. Curtis could not help admiring the self- 
control with which she remained perfectly mo¬ 
tionless under his examination, though he 
knew the agony of suspense she must suffer. 
It was not many minutes before he placed his 
hand over her eyes with a firm but gentle touch. 

“Shut them now, Miss Grace, and, Providence 
permitting, you shall soon open them upon the 
light.” 

The tears, restrained till now, burst forth, 
and Grace tried in vain to speak her gratitude. 
Dr. Curtis looked up and saw Ellen coming in 
the store. Nellie stood an instant in the door¬ 
way, motionless, while the fiercest pang she 
had ever suffered shot through her. Her sister 
weeping with Dr. Curtis’ hands fast clasped in 
hers, and he bending over, speaking in a low, 
ay ! a tender, voice. 

“ Miss Ellen,” said the Doctor, “here is your 
sister crying because I promise lier the terrible 
misfortune of an operation upon her eyes. I 
think her silly little heart dreads the pain. I 
will leave her to you.” And, gently disen¬ 
gaging his hands, he bowed gracefully to Ellen 
and left the room. Ellen, her own momentary 
jealousy forgotten in her joy, quickly took his 
place at Grace’s side. 

“I shall see ! I shall see l” sobbed the poor 
girl, as Ellen embraced lier. 

“ May God bless him !” said Ellen, solemnly. 

With Ellen’s hand fast clasped in hers, Grace, 

a few days later, submitted to the operation 

* 

which was to restore to her the blessing of 
sight. The bandage was placed over Grace’s 
eyes, the Doctor had taken his leave, and Nellie 
was alone in the little parlor—alone with the 
bitterest struggle of her life in her heart. 

Until he had seen her sister, Dr. Curtis had, 
without one word of love passing between them, 
won the young girl’s warmest esteem, and, 
unconsciously, this had ripened into love. 
That he had loved her she firmly believed, but 
now all seemed changed. Bound by no words, 
he felt a strong interest in Ellen, which, doubt¬ 
less, would have led him to woo her, had he 
not seen her sister. Ellen knew that she could 
now win him — that he stood between her and 
Grace, admiring both, yet loving, as yet, neither. 
Their strong resemblance in looks and thought 


favored this state of things, and Ellen saw that 
it rested with herself to win him or let Grace 
do so. 

Should she be the rival of her sister, her 
own twin sister, who had suffered so much ? 
After long self-communing, Ellen’s resolve was 
taken. If Grace loved Dr. Curtis, she would 
stand back, leaving him free to choose ; if not 
—Nellie’s heart bounded at the alternative. 
She went up into their bedroom. Grace lay 
upon the bed, with the bandage over her eyes, 
asleep. The noise Nellie made in opening the 
door disturbed, without awakening her, and 
she moved uneasily, murmuring, “Doctor, 
come soon again—soon 1 I shall see ! I shall 
see him /” And then she slept quietly once 
more. There was no mistaking the tone in 
which she said “ I shall see him,” and Ellen’s 
resolve was taken. 

Every day, Dr. Curtis called to see his beau¬ 
tiful patient, and lingered, sometimes, whole 
hours together, talking with her, scarcely know¬ 
ing which to admire most—her gentle patience, 
or the ‘intelligence and information her con¬ 
versation displayed. Carefully Ellen kept away 
from home at the hour she knew he would call, 
and in the evenings, which she had made it a 
point of duty to spend beside her blind sister, 
she accepted invitations from her pupils, leav¬ 
ing the two she loved best on earth alone 
together. The old cheerful light was gone 
from her eyes, and the buoyant spring from 
her step ; her voice was low and subdued, and 
sometimes bitter sighs took the place of light, 
gay laughter. But Grace’s heart was preoccu¬ 
pied, and she did not notice the slow step or 
languid voice. 

“We may take this off to-day,” said Dr. 
Curtis, touching the bandage on Grace’s eyes. 

“Wait till Nellie comes,” said Grace, arrest¬ 
ing his hand. “ I want her to be here.” 

“ Hers shall be the first face you see, if you 
desire it,” said the Doctor, in a low, meaning 
tone. 

Grace colored, and there was a little nervous 
quiver round her mouth, but she did not answer. 

Ellen came home at dinner-time, and started 
on finding Dr. Curtis with her sister. 

“My patient would not have this removed 
till you came,” said he, rising to meet her. 
“Shall I take it off now?” 

“Yes,” said Grace. “Come close to me, 
Nellie ; I want to see you.” In another instant 
the handkerchief fell into her lap. One quick 
glance at Nellie, and then her eyes rested on 
the Doctor’s face. “ I see ! I see !” she cried. 
“Oli, how can I ever thank you or show my 
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gratitude?” And she stood up, stretching out 
both hands to him. 

He took them in his own, drew her close to 
him, saying, in a low, deep tone, “Nothing 
less than the power to call you all my own can 
thank me.” 

Her ftiir head fell upon his bosom, and he 
bent over her. Nellie crept away, bitterly 
conscious that neither of them missed her. 
The sacrifice was made! 

* 

' Ten years later, we look in upon a parlor 
scene, and find there Dr. Curtis, his fair wife, 
and two lovely children, who inherit their 
mother’s dark eyes and golden hair. Over the 
piano is bending the counterpart of the fair 
Mrs. Curtis, teaching one of her little nieces. 

Nellie had gone South, as a governess, for 
five years after her sister’s marriage, and then 
yielded to the urgent invitations of the Doctor 
and his wife, and came to their home. Her 
independence she would not sacrifice even to 
them, and she continued teaching. Many offers 
of marriage were made to the lovely young 
musician, after she stepped into society as the 
sister of Mrs. Curtis, but she declined all. The 
first love of her youth, put aside as a sin, had 
taken with it all the fresh hopes such love 
calls forth. Unhappy she was not, for she was 
in a cheerful home, with a large circle of loving 
friends, her time occupied in a pursuit she liked, 
and her conscience pure and clear. Loved by 
her young nieces, she gradually let them take 
the place of her other pupils, to the great de¬ 
light of both Grace and the Doctor, and Aunt 
Nellie is a bond of strong love in one of the 
happiest homes in Philadelphia. 

■ ■ < « • » »--- 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Among the engravings usually selected for 
Grecian Oil Painting, there are great varieties 
of quality; good, bad, and indifferent. The posi¬ 
tively bad are of thin paper, the lines in the 
engravings sometimes hardly discernible, the 
shades of the intensest black, the margins so 
narrow that no room is left to paste to the 
stretcher without cutting off the picture, and 
fly marks and damp stains in various places. 
The least spot on a lithograph leaves a blemish 
which cannot be removed without injuring the 
picture, no matter what the seller declares. A 
good lithograph has a wide margin, is clean 
from spots and stains, the shades but moderately 
dark, the lines clearly defined, and the paper is 

4* 


of fine texture, thick and smooth. French litho¬ 
graphs are generally the best. The effects of the 
varnishes and colors on these different kinds of 
paper are very observable; scarcely two present 
the same. Some spot more easily than others, 
some give very different tints to the same color 
when applied on the back of the cleared picture, 
and some paper tears in the effort to fasten it to 
the stretcher and gives way as soon as dry. 

In painting.gold and silver ornaments, spec¬ 
tacles, etc., a very brilliant effect is produced 
by touching them on the outside with Grecian 
or mastic varnish, and then immediately dipping 
the brush into gold or silver bronze and apply¬ 
ing it to the part varnished. 

When the picture is completed, set it away 
free from dust and flies until your colors are 
perfectly dry. If cracks are seen, fill in with 
a coat of the same paint. When perfectly dry, 
frame it with the stretcher as in oil paintings, 
and cover the back with a piece of white canton 
flannel, nap side next the paints, and have it 
boarded securely. 

A picture painted in the modes we have de¬ 
scribed, is executed according to the style of 
the French school, and presented one of the 
brilliant ornaments of its kind. The choice of 
a frame adds greatly to the effect; a poor frame 
rendering even a good picture dull. 

Flowers and landscapes are not as well adapted 
to this style as engravings which represent 
heads, birds, small animals, etc. They also 
require more time, labor, and attention ; yet 
some have been painted which were really 
beautiful. Taste is the guide in executing these, 
and no rules would be of service where this is 
wanting. A teacher who is familiar with the 
practice would be necessary to those who are 
novices in the art. 

There are other modes of painting in this 
style, some more subdued in tone of color, or¬ 
naments, etc., but these various modes can be 
adopted or rejected at pleasure by one who 
has acquired the principal rules of the art and 
has had the requisite practice. 

Men op Taste. —There are some men who 
stand on the debatable ground between talents 
and genius without belonging to either ; they 
have a strong love for all that is beautiful and 
great, without the power of producing them. 
Instead of all the radii of the mind tending, as 
in men of genius, to a single point, they stand 
in the centre and send fortli rays in every di¬ 
rection, but these antagonist forces destroy 
each other. 
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BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


Fig. S3. 



The view of a fishing boat, hauled np and 
lying on the beach, with the sails hanging 
loose, Fig. 93, will be found a profitable exer¬ 
cise on the careful drawing of curved lines, 


the whole expression depending on the accu¬ 
racy with which these curved lines are copied. 
The sails afford a rudimentary exercise in the 
drawing of drapery. 


Fig. 94 
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Fig. 95. 



A similar exercise on curved lines is afforded 
in the picture of a neat, useful boat, with bar¬ 
rels in it, and a broken and abandoned boat 
lying on the same beach with it, Fig. 94, The 


pictures of a loaded canal boat, Fig. 95, and a 
yawl, moored to a post in the river, Fig. 96, 
are easier of execution* 


Fig. 96.' 





OLD LETTERS. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Take them from the darkened niches 
Where you placed them, years gone by ; 
Once, they were your mental riches ; 

Now, least precious in your eye. 

In each one was some sweet token. 

Treasured for the thought it gave ; 

In each one some sweet hope spoken, 
Shining still in mem’ry’s “wave. 

Take them fondly in your fingers ; 

Ouce you held them thus, you know ; 

In them still the perfume lingers 
That embalmed them, long ago. 

Do you say these written traces 
Have no meaning, now, to you? 

Nothing of familiar faces ? 

Nothing of a heart once true? 

“ True,” you answer, scornful, “never; 

She was false when in her power; 

For she vowed to love forever, 

And forever meant—an hour.” 

Speak not scornfully. Remember 
We are children, all, of fate. 

Roses bloom in bleak December 
Unto those who watch and wait. 


False, you say. Your hand, my brother ; 

Such experience was mine ; 

But the fire one life did smother 
Burns upon another shrine. 

Ay ! burns brighter and burns purer 
For the lesson, learned of old ; 

Do you feel yourself the poorer 
When the fire has tried your gold? 

Place them back, then, in their niches; 

Set a guard upon your speech ; 

Once, these unto you were riches ; 

Now, their coinage you impeach. 

Read the true thought of the poet, 

“ Better to have loved and lost 
Than not to have loved”—you know it, 
And your own heart knows its cost. 

Born in cot or bred in palace, 

In disgrace, or high in fame, # 

Few but taste the bitter chalice 
Of the sorrow born of shame. 

Courage, then. Be bold and fearless, 

Let the coming seasons yield 
Harvests cheerful and not cheerless 
From affection’s ripened field. 




























































































































































































NONIE’S CHOICE. 


BY ALICE B. HAYEN. 


It was curious to see Archibald Lenox buying 
sugar-plums like any schoolboy. It would have 
seemed a strange proceeding to those who knew 
him as the acute and patient lawyer, the learned 
member of the Historical Society, the author of 
those excellent articles on Continental Literature 
in the “ Ultra Marine .Review.” The pretty 
French girl behind the counter at Malliard’s, 
who snapped her wonderfully black eyes—all to 
no purpose—as she gave him the change, knew 
him only as one of her regular customers, and 
thought it the most natural thing in the world 
that he should walk in three nights out of the 
week and inquire for chocolate creme and those 
delicious little vanilU puffs that were fresh for 
the evening parties served by monsieur, her em¬ 
ployer, at that hour. “ He is the good cmc/e,” 
said she to herself in one of the long mirrors 
that reflected her braids and flounces—and she 
nodded thoughtfully to those black eyes shining 
out of the plate glass upon her—“ or grand- 
pere— who can tell? He have some leetle 
vons !” 

She was wrong in her conclusions. Archi¬ 
bald Lenox passed three evenings of every 
week in the parlor of his step-mother, Madam 
Lenox ; and on the sofa, the wide old haircloth 
sofa that filled up half of one side of the room, he 
Usually found a little figure stretched at full 
length, wrapped in a shawl at this time of the 
year, though the large grate, with its brass 
ornaments, glowed again. 

“ You are so late, Brother Archie, I thought 
you would never come !” 

Why should he be required to place this im¬ 
patience to the score of the dainties he carried? 
Of course, it was only the cremes she cared about, 
but still to think that any one watched for him, 
for any reason whatever, sent a quickened pulse 
through the whole frame of the grave, unim- 
pressible man before her. His life had been so 
very lonely! Ever since he used to steal into that 
very room when a boy, and gaze with awe and 
wonder on a picture that had long since been 
removed from its place of honor over the man¬ 
tle—the picture of his dead mother, with the 
far off unchanging smile upon her lips—his life 
had been one long solitude, broken only by one 
love, and that was in the past now, shut up in 
the dreary vault that had stolen his mother 
44 


from him. He remembered when his step¬ 
mother came, and what a stately, handsome 
woman she was, for all that she was not in her 
first youth ; stately now, when almost as many 
more years had passed away, and the shadow 
of a great loss compassed her. She had always 
been kind and generous towards her husband’s 
son ; but the tall, shy boy needed wooing to 
unfold his heart to her, and she did not under¬ 
stand that, any more than she did the caprices 
of the child lying on the sofa there now. 

u You have one of those wicked headaches 
again, Noilie.” And he stooped a very little 
over the prostrate figure. 

4 ‘Yes, all day ; I am almost distracted with 
it. Give me your hand—there, see how hot my 
forehead is. Smooth it for me, there’s a dear 
old fellow, won’t you ?” 

Wouldn’t he ? She little knew how happy 
he was to draw the lumbering mahogany chair 
between her and the light, after his due saluta¬ 
tion to Madam Lenox, and press his long, slen¬ 
der hand, soft as a woman’s, on her aching 
brow, or smooth the silken bands of soft brown 
hair, while she lay so still, and the closed eye¬ 
lids threw a shadow on her white face. How 
round, with what a bright wild-rose flush it 
was when he first saw it, three years before ! 
How nervous and ill at ease he felt when he 
came to be presented to the young bride. He 
wanted to love her, for Gordon’s sake, he hoped 
she would not be repulsed by his solemn un¬ 
couthness ; for Gorden, his step-brother, was all 
the world to him, and though he had made up 
his mind bravely to give up the best place in 
his affectionate heart, he did not want to be 
wholly cast out. 

“ She says you are a good old bear, Archie” 
—and the young man enjoyed his child-wife’s 
sauciness, as he repeated it. “That’s what 
she said about you last night, old fellow.” 

He was old—thirty-five his next birth-day— 
and looking quite forty, from the height of his 
pointed shirt collar and the ancient style of hair¬ 
dressing which he still patronized. He felt like 
Gorden’s father, and indeed he had been such 
the last ten years, father and brother both ; the 
boy was the light of his eyes, as lie had been 
the delight of his shy, silent youth. “ Gorden’s 
wife!” Little she knew how richly endowed 
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with love and tender watch-care she was when 
she became such ; for when he brought her 
from her fair Southern home and young bro¬ 
thers and sisters to this stately but dreary 
house, she felt that, but for the sunshine of her 
husband’s love, she should have frozen into a 
statue as still and as chill as those that looked 
out from their niches in the library. 

“ And they will have children, dear, curly- 
haired little ones, as Gordon was when I first 
came home from college, and I shall be god¬ 
father and uncle, and have some object to work 
for—to settle some of them in the world, and 
so grow old with warm young hearts around 
me, and leave them all I have,” m^sed Archi¬ 
bald Lenox. 

But this was not to be. Scarcely had the 
courtly congratulations of old friends ceased, 
and the sharp pang of a mother’s jealousy, at 
finding herself no longer first, died out, when 
death came, and left the bride a widow’s gar¬ 
ments for her wedding garland, and the mother 
childless. 

“Keep Nonie with you, mother; she is a part 
of me. Nonie, you will not leave my poor 
mother. ’ ’ And the stiffening hands closed upon 
theirs in .solemn compact. With the young 
wife the slightest wish was as a law, and though 
there was little outward warmth with the mo¬ 
ther when this sudden end of all her hopes 
benumbed and paralyzed every faculty, she 
would have kept with miserly tenacity every¬ 
thing that had belonged to him—his watch, 
his books, the very gloves he had worn, and 
of course the wife that had been called by his 
name. She seemed to rally first from the 
shock, though there was hereafter nothing for 
life to give, while Nonie, for whom this early 
hope might have “ set into sunrise,” lay* pros¬ 
trate, inconsolable, weeping out her youth and 
strength in the closed chamber where he had 
died, or stealing like a shadow from room to 
room, whence every ray of sunlight was ex¬ 
cluded. No wonder that she “dwined” into 
the fitful, capricious, aimless child that Madam 
Lenox wondered at, yet softened towards, for 
were not those wild bursts of wailing for her # 
dead son ? And if she was strangely inconsist¬ 
ent at times, in longing for sunshine and lib¬ 
erty, or foolishly set on dainties that were not 
good for her, Gorden had told her from the first 
that she was only a self-willed child, and they 
must have patience till she came to womanhood. 

“Such an ogress!” complained Nonie, to 
her fast friend and confidant, the grave brother 
Archie she had been so afraid of at first. “Our 
housekeeper, Butler, you know—she will not 


have a solitary bit of dessert, except fruit 
sometimes, which is all very well in its way, 
but when one is longing for a currant pudding, 
or a mille fruits ! She says I must eat solids, if 
ever I wish to be strong again ; but oh, brother 
Archie, if she knew how I long for a macaroni 
even, sometimes, it would melt the heart of a 
stone ! If you could only see one of old Mau- 
mer’s pound-cakes, or fruit-cakes, either!” 

“And where do they get such things, Nonie? 
At the baker’s ?” 

“No, you dear old soul, at the confectioner’s. 
Once”—he knew very well when it was, by the 
pause—“when I first came here, you know, 
we used to go almost every evening, after the 
opera or a concert, to that nice Malliard’s ; but 
mamma never eats confections—she was never 
young, you know—and, though I look and look 
at every such place when we are driving out, 
she never seems to see.” 

“If that is all, you shall be made happy, 
Nonie. I will bring you some of those things 
myself.” 

“ But that is not all. Butler interferes with 
everything, and at home I always had all my 
own way, you know. There ! that is a speci¬ 
men”— as the door slowly opened, and an 
ancient face, with silver-rimmed spectacles, 
appeared and withdrew ; “ she has come to let 
you understand that it is time you went away. 
She does not like me to sit qp a minute after 
mamma has gone to bed. I sit up, and sit up 
very late, I know. I cannot bear to go through 
those great gloomy passages, and my room is 
just like a haunted chamber. Those high posts 
to the bed, and the curtains, and those great, 
heavy wardrobes—I always imagine there is a 
man inside, and yet I don’t dare to look, for 
fear there should be one, and so I creep into 
bed, and lie staring at the wall, if it is moon¬ 
light, and listen to the creak, creak of some 
door, or the rattle of the stair window, till I 
am ready to scream with fright. I think the 
shadows are blacktfr in this house than any¬ 
where else !” 

Kind old bear that he was, he could not con¬ 
quer her terror, but he did what lie could; 
hence the bon-bons . 

The room was very dusky, for all the glow 
of the fire-light—no gas ; Madam Lenox in¬ 
veighed against it, as ruinous to the eyes—and 
the tall astral lamp, with an antique female in 
bronze supporting it, failed to do more than 
light the centre of the wide space in which it 
stood. The high ceiling and heavy cornices, 
the closed mahogany folding-doors, with heavily 
carved pillars, which shut off the library, were 
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all iii shadow. Archibald looked around him, 
after Madam Lenox had retired, the evening of 
the cruel headache, and remembered wliat a 
dull, ghostly room it always was to him in 
early life. 

Nonie, the child, was sitting up by this 
timtt, and the warm, soft shawl was thrown 
back. A slight, undeveloped figure, in a close 
black dress, with that pale face, and eyes a 
little sunken, though large and blue as the sky. 
They followed him about the room. “Just look 
at that old cabinet, and that great screen in the 
corner, and the two chandeliers in bags. Did 
they ever have candles in them ? Did you 
ever see them lighted ? And that black rim 
inside all the picture-frames ! I sit and shiver 
here nights, and, when I make myself go to 
bed finally, I fly through the hall as if some 
awful shape followed me ; and when I get to 
iny own room and lock the door, my heart 
beats so fast, and I think that I am stifling ! 
Do you know, I almost asked Bridget to sleep 
in my room! If I only had a dog I could speak 
to, when I lie there alone in the night!” 

“Poor little dove!” He put out his arms 
involuntarily, and she. fluttered up from the 
sofa, and perched iipon his knee. 

“It’s no wonder I have headaches, is it, 
brother Archie ? I often feel, in the morning, 
as if I had not closed my eyes, and, when I do, 

I have such horrid dreams ! I see, I see iim, 
you know, so very, very ill, or lying here dead 
- — not dead, only going to be buried alive, and 
I cannot make people understand or believe 
it — no one but you. You always seem to.” 

“Do I, Nonie?” 

“Yes, but they won’t listen to you, either ; 
but go on, and carry him away. Oh, it is 
liorrible ! I should die if it wasn’t for you, 
Archie !” And she nestled back against his 
broad shoulder, and cried in such a still, patient 
way that the drops seemed to flow in and chill 
liis heart. 

It cast a great struggle, but presently he 
said: “It is too much for you, Nonie. We 
shall have to give you up, and let you go back 
to your own home again.” 

“ 0 no, no ! I promised Gorden !” 

“I know, but he wished only your happi¬ 
ness. lie did not mean to sacrifice you to us.” 

“ But mamma — she would miss me, I know, 
for all she is so quiet. She would have no one 
but Butler to speak to, and now we talk about 
/m/z, sometimes, and all he did and said when 
lie was a boy, and how you loved him, and how 
good you always were to him.” 

“Does Mrs. Lenox say that?” lie did not 


know that she had ever seen, much more, ac¬ 
knowledged his devotion to her idol. 

“0 yes, and how good you were when his 
father died, and how you helped him on in 
business ! Why, what else makes me love 
you so, Archie ?” 

“Do you love me ?” 

“Dearly! There!” And she kissed his 
cheek, of her own free will, the first kiss she 
had given any one since that last unheeded 
pressure on’her dead husband’s brow. “Gor¬ 
den told me I must love you, before I came 
here, and, before he left me, he told me often 
to go to you with everything that troubled me, 
and that y#u would always take care of me.” 

“I will, I will, Nonie ! Whom else have I to 
take care of?” , 

“ It makes me so quiet to sit here. I am not 
afraid of anything now ; I wish I could always 
feel so brave ; but this house always had such 
a still, gloomy look. It was summer, you 
know, when I came home, but I shivered when 
I came into it. Do you believe in presenti¬ 
ments ? I think it w r as because Gorden was 
going to go so soon ; but when you are here, it 
seems different. The minute I hear you open 
the front door and come through the hall, I 
stop looking around so, over my shoulder.” 
She gave a backward glance, and her eyes 
dilated, as a child looking into darkness. 
“Why can’t you always stay ?” 

Struggle as he would against it, as he had 
many a time before, the wish that he could 
stay, that he had the right to shield her always, 
rushed into his mind, and he could not drive 
it forth, for all it seemed like treason to his 
dead brother, and selfish treachery to the trust¬ 
ful, unworldly child whose head rested against 
the strongly beating heart that cried out for 
her. Even if she would listen to him, he had 
no right to use his guardianship to lure her 
to the dull, dreary fate that life with him would 
be. She was so young, she would forget the 
past, and marry some one nearer her own age, 
and bloom out once more into the freshness of 
her early life. Poor child,- what a sorrowful 
, blight it had been! How could he bring her 
“ out of the shadow into the sun ?” 

“ Nonie is far from well,” he ventured to say 
to Madam Lenox, the first time that he saw her 
quite alone ; “she needs some change, I think.” 
And he looked away from her face, while ho 
handed her the deed he had brought for a 
signature. 

“ You are mistaken, Archibald.” How often 
had that quick, decided utterance driven back 
some plea for his own larger liberty! 1 4 She has 
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an occasional headache ; no wonder, with all 
the trash she eats. I must say, you are not 
judicious ; I thought better of your judgment. 
Some miserable French confection enters when¬ 
ever you come into the house.” 

“ The barest trifles. You forget that she is 
only a child, madam ; she must have some in¬ 
dulgences.” 

“ She is almost nineteen. It is time she 
ceased to be considered a child.” 

* 

“ And what is before her ?” 

“ I do not understand you.” 

“ What can be offered her for the unthinking 
aimlessness of her present life? Will you have 
teachers for her?” 

“ She does not care to study. She reads all 
day; she has taken down every book in the 
library.” 

“ She must have society, sooner or later.” 

6 1 Why necessarily ?” 

The tone was so cold and indifferent—though, 
poor lady, she was far from feeling so—that it 
stung the usually guarded man to a retort. 

“ Why ? Because she is not to be sacrificed 
to a memory, holy and dear as it is to us! This 
is no cloister. She will forget the past. Re¬ 
member how short their acquaintance was. Is 
one year to cloud a lifetime ?” 

“Hush! Not yet, Archibald!” And she 
waved* him back, as if liis^very presence dis¬ 
tressed her. Neither her dread nor the cold¬ 
ness it counterfeited had saved her from the 
shock. She had been fearing this for days, 
knowing that he was right, too, and for this 
reason trying to shut her eyes to the truth. 

He would not press her further then ; he was 
sorry he had said so much, so sat dowq in the 
old leathern arm-chair that had been his father’s, 
as she went out of the room, and took a volume 
from the book-case beside him. He could not 
read, though; books had lost their old spell of 
late ; time liad been when they could enchain 
him in forgetfulness of all things, but now he 
listened unconsciously for the light step that 
he hoped would enter, and seemed to feel a 
fluttering touch upon his shoulder. The pencil 
in his hand moved idly along the margin of the 
page, while an old rhyme came and went to a 
measured music. 

Why had fate marked him for such a solitary, 
joyless life ? Why had Glorden received that 
good gift, the power of winning love every¬ 
where, from his very nurses in the cradle, 
from the rigid old housekeeper, so severe to 
him, from this young heart, that clung to him 
scarce knowing why, and taking the tribute 
royally, as his due, so little appreciating it, 
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making so little return ? What if any one had 
ever loved him, if his father had, to begin with, 
so that he had not felt repelled, and as if un¬ 
welcome in the house, until he withdrew to 
the set of chambers where he had busied him¬ 
self with his books ! If he had remained in 
this house instead, and it had been his happy 
fortune to bring a wife here for his father’s 
blessing before he died, and then it would not 
have been so bitter to lose him, for perhaps his 
wife would have won for him the affection he 
never could call out. He would never have 
left the old house, nor would it have been dull 
and solitary. He would have studied—0 yes, 
but not so exhaustingly. When languor began 
to steal over him, there would have been a dear 
presence hovering around to win him awhile 
from his books, and then children, perhaps, 
dear little rosy faces to press to his rough 
cheek, and shrieks of baby laughter, as* his 
strong arms tossed the venturous, but half 
frightened child as far as he could reach, and 
a boy with open brow and large blue eyes—he 
did not stop to trace the likeness—leaned upon 
his knee, and asked thoughtful, stirring ques¬ 
tions of the heroes he had worshipped in child¬ 
hood ! 

Ah me! He drew a long breath, and the vision 
faded—faded into the dim, solitary library, with 
its russet-bound volumes, where he sat all alone, 
quite alone in life. He took up his hat, and 
went out. Nonie was on the stairs, but he did 
not care to see her just then, and she entered 
the library with a childish pout of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“ He might have waited one minute, I should 
think.” It was so very unusual for him to 
come there in the daytime ; everything was in 
formal routine about the house, even his visits, 
and it was a pleasant surprise to hear from 
Bridget that he was in the house. “ He 7 a 
been sitting here reading, I declare, and I 
dying to have some one to speak to ! It’s too 
provoking !” And she took up the volume he 
had just laid aside. “Making notes, as usual” 
—for the book opened, in the most obliging 
way, at the very page he had been scribbling 
upon. But it was no dry annotation on the 
“Philosophy of the Conditioned.” She saw 
that it was a rhyme, and she puzzled out the 
crabbed lawyer’s hand. 

“Time, you thief, who like to got 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 

Say I ’m weary, say I ’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have missed me, 

Say I’m getting old, hut add— 

Nonit kissed me / ” 
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44 So lie liked it, dear old bear !” slie thought, 
with a little thrill that was quite new to her. 

It was a dreadfully wicked thing to do, but 
the little lady was famous for rasli and sacri¬ 
legious exploits, in Mrs. Butler’s eyes at least— 
she deliberately tore out the leaf, although it 
was a tine library edition she was rifling, and 
the abstracted pages contained the sum of a 
valuable argument, folded it nicely, and be¬ 
stowed it where all young girls carry their 
treasures. The only tyranny that could master 
her was stealing over her again, and presently 
lS T onie crept back to her room with both hands 
pressing her throbbing head, and lay there all 
the long afternoon in physical torment, with 
the light shut out. But a pleasant thought 
came now and then, for all the pain, and when 
the lamps were lighted, she took up her old 
place on the sofa, although Mrs. Lenox did not 
come into the parlor with her, but had the fire 
replenished in the library to look over some 
papers discolored by time and filed with the 
exactness of legal documents. 

Nonie lay listening for the footsteps on the 
stairs, and a satisfied feeling that she should 
have Archie all to lierselt when he did come ; 
but sleep stole over her unawares, and when he 
came it was to find her quite unconscious of 
his presence. He sat down quietly in his old 
place, at the head of the sofa, and ventured to 
lay his hand lightly upon her head. She felt 
the touch even in her dreams ; her eyes half 
opened, and she murmured something dreamily 
as she reached upwards for his hand, and, 
clasping it in both her own, with a smile of 
welcome that had a new depth and fondness in 
it, slept again, pressing his hand closely. Once 
she turned, nestling down closer to the pillows, 
and he bent down his head to listen. He ex¬ 
pected to hear her husband’s name, but she 
murmured, 44 Dear old Archie!” and, low and 
broken as the utterance was, it set his whole 
soul in tumult, that and the close clasping of 
his hand against her innocent heart. He had 
not meant she should ever know what power 
her very presence had over him ; but, sitting 
there so still, with only the shaded lamp and 
the glow of the fire-light, looking downward 
spell-bound upon the dear face, and feeling every 
throb of that lonely little heart, how could he 
check the rising tide of feeling that rose and 
beat against the barriers he had set for it ? It 
was a long, refreshing sleep, and she woke 
with the same new smile upon her face, looking 
up in his eyes as she said :— 

44 1 slept so sweetly ; it has rested me so. I 


was not afraid of anything ; I felt all the time 
that you were here.” 

44 Oh, my child,” he said, passionately, 44 why 
may I not watch you so always ? Why must I 
ever leave you to suffer alone ? I lie awake 
thinking of your terror at night, and I long to 
gather you so, so—close to my heart, and drive 
away any shade, any phantom of terror.” 

44 Archie! you frighten me now.” And she 
shrank a little, it was so unlike anything she 
had ever seen in him before. 

44 Do I, darling ? Forgive me ! I never meant 
to tell you of it, but, sitting here to-night 
watching you, I have forgotten myself. Nonie, 
I cannot help loving you. I believe I must 
have loved you from the moment you came to 
us ; but purely, Nonie, purely, God knows. It 
never would have come to this, but you are the 
only friend I have ; the only woman’s hand I 
have ever touched is this. Let me love you ; 
I do not ask you to love me.” 

44 But what if I do, Archie?” and she re¬ 
placed the hand he had released. 44 What if I 
want you to stay with me always ?” And she 
looked up into his eyes with a sweet, un¬ 
troubled glance, but meeting his they changed, 
and faltered, and fell again. 44 Do you think 
he would care if he knew I loved you ? he 
always asked me to. I think it would have 
made him happy, itVhe knew you cared for me 
so much. Mamma could tell us ; shall we ask 
her ?” 

He passed his arm around her, as she sprung 
up from the sofa, and held her closely to him 
one moment with all the love of a lifetime in 
that mute caress. 44 Oh, if you are deceiving 
yourself, child ! if I am suffering you to do 
it! God forgive me. It is a terrible tempta¬ 
tion !” 

No wonder that Madam Lenox, usually so 
calm and unmoved, looked up with a start as 
they appeared before her. The papers scat¬ 
tered over the desk were her son’s letters, and 
letters addressed to him in his college life ; they 
had unnerved her. 

44 We want to ask you something, mamma,” 
Nonie said, simply. 44 Archie wants to stay 
with us, always ; he loves me, I know; he 
loves me a great deal more than I deserve, or 
than any one else ever will. Don't you think 
that it would have made the one we all care 
most for very happy if he had knbwn it would 
have been so, and that we should stay together 
always, and Archie would overlook my foolish¬ 
ness, and try to make me good and wise as he 
is ?” She looked up to him very proudly, 
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with an almost wifely confidence, more assuring 
than many words, when he felt so humble and 
so unworthy, too ! 

“ Yes, it is better so ! If you can love him 
enough to be happy, Nome.” And though 
her lips trembled, and her brow was knit with 
an inward pang of jealousy for the dead, better 
so than to see her given to a stranger. 

“You forgive me, mother! I never meant 
this ; I did not plan this selfishness ; I did not 
dream of it, even to-day, when I talked with 
you.” 

“I believe you, Archie.” She bad never 
called him so before, or spoken in such a soft¬ 
ened tone in all those long years. “ I can un¬ 
derstand impulse, even in you—and myself, 
too,” she added, smiling faintly. “All these 
have been pleading your cause”—and she 
pointed to the letters. “I have never known 
before how much I have owed you for saving 
my boy. ” 

He understood ; lie remembered the threat¬ 
ened disgrace, that neither would bring them¬ 
selves to speak of, now he was gone, and in 
Nome’s presence, too. 

“Then I may love Archie, mamma; you 
will say yes for him?” And Nonie put her 
hand quietly into his ; he did not dare to claim 
it, now that the first excitement had passed 
away; he could only wonder at his boldness, 
and dread self-deception on her part. 

“Oh, Nonie, I dare not take you!” He 
sank down into the chair that Madam Lenox 
had left (for, though she could speak gene¬ 
rously, she could not see them together just 
yet), and, drawing away from her, covered his 
face with his hands. “ You do not know your 
own heart; it is only because you are unselfish, 
and wish to make me happy.” 

“No, Archie, you don’t understand; I want 
you to make me happy.” And she drew his 
hands away, and perched herself upon his knee 
wilfully. “ I want you to make them give me 
my own way, and to keep me from beingafraid 
of my shadow, and to put your great arms 
around me always, and love me as you did 
just now, and I shall love yoxr this way;” and 
she showered little fluttering kisses about his 
face. Then a more quiet, womanly mood stole 
over her: “I want you to teach me and help 
me to be all that I know I ought to be. I shall 
mind you, always, for I know that there is no¬ 
body so wise, or so good, or so noble in the 
whole wide world, and I do love you with all 
my heart ; and I shall be so proud, so very 
proud and happy to be— your wife.” 

A part of his dream came true; for the rose- 
vol. lxi. —5 


flush came back to Nome’s cheeks with the 
new energy and purpose of her life ; and, shall 
we acknowledge it ? with the abstinence from 
Malliard’s dainties, which she forgot to hunger 
after, nowtliat Mrs. Butler’s rule was abolished, 
and she went about like a steady little house¬ 
keeper, looking after all manner of unromantic 
affairs. The sunshine seemed to steal after her 
her into every nook and corner of the old house, 
as one blind after another was unfolded, and 
the frosty rime of years and conventionali¬ 
ties melted from the heart of Madam Lenox, 
until she followed her light footsteps with a 
blessing. 

So all three came softly and thankfully “out 
of the shadow,” and lived a new and more 
blessed life in the sun of a cheerful household 
love. 

DO SOMETHING. 

It is truly a melancholy spectacle to see so 
many drones in the great and busy hive of hu¬ 
man life. We daily see young men of educa¬ 
tion, and who possess more than ordinary natu¬ 
ral gifts, lounging about as listlessly as if there 
was nothing in the boundless universe worthy 
of their attention. How utterly lost to manhood 
are many sons of wealthy parents! No ambition, 
no hope, no ardent desire ever spurs them on 
to leap from obscurity into the broad daylight 
of lasting renown. Their lives, which should 
be full of noble achievements, are dawdled 
away in unholy dissipations. If such is to 
become the universal effect of wealth on the 
rising generation, it were far better that poverty 
should forever be the handmaid of our sons and 
daughters. In the name of common humanity, 
we call on all young men to do something. Do 
not sneak from the cradle of infancy to the 
coffin of oblivion without, at least, one great 
effort to prove you have not lived in vain. Re¬ 
member that fame and honor are never achieved 
with folded arms and “masterly inactivity.” 
When the sublime wisdom of common sense 
taught Columbus there was a new world, he 
did not preach his belief with idle hands and 
lacklustre eye. The wonderful discoveries in 
science and art were not made by men who re¬ 
garded life as a holiday of idleness. If you 
would achieve fame, if you would win the ap¬ 
plause of your fellow-men, if you would gain 
your own self-respect, then, in the name of all 
that is good and sacred, we call on you to go to 

work and do something. 

* 






















































WONDERFUL THINGS. 



1. Dagger of Raoul de Courcy. 2. Embroidered Glove, presented by Mary, Queen 
of Scotland, on the morning of her execution, to one of her attendants. 3 . Spanish 
Dagger of the sixteenth century. 4. Ring, with inscription, “Behold the End,” 
formerly the property of Charles I. 5. Silver Locket, in memory of the execution 
of Charles I. 


The dagger of Raoul 
de Courcy, of wliicli a re¬ 
presentation is included 
among the above group, 
is an interesting relic, 
and its authenticity can 
be relied upon. Raoul de 
Courcy, according to the 
old French chroniclers, 
was a famous knight, the 
lord of a noble castle, 
built upon a mountain 
that overlooks the Valee 
d’Or, and the descendant 
of that haughty noble 
who took for his motto— 

“ Neitlierking,nor prince, 
nor duke, nor earl am I, 
but I am the Lord of 
Courcy’ 9 —in other words, 
greater than them all. 

The glove shown in the 
engraving is said to have 
been presented by the un¬ 
fortunate Queen Mary, on 
the morning of her execu¬ 
tion, to a lady of the Den¬ 
ney family. The embroid¬ 
ery is of tasteful design, 
and may be useful as a 
contrast with many of the 
patterns for needlework at 
present in fashion. More¬ 
over, the sight of this 
memorial brings to recol¬ 
lection a few particulars 
in connection with this 
somewhat important part 
of both male and female 
costume. 

The ancient Persians wore gloves, and the 
Romans, towards the decline of the empire, 
began to use them. In England, they seemed 
to have been introduced at a very early period. 
In the Anglo-Saxon literature we meet with 
(jlof, a covering for the hand, and in the illumi¬ 
nated MSS. of that period the hands of bishops 
and other dignitaries are shown encased in 
gloves which, in many instances, were orna¬ 
mented with costly rings, while on the tombs 
of kings and queens, etc. the hands are shown 
almost invariably covered. 
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It is related of the patron Saint of Brussels, 
who lived in the sixth century, that she was 
distinguished for only two miracles. One con¬ 
sisted in lighting a candle by means of her 
prayers, after it had been extinguished; tie 
other happened in this way: The fair saint 
being in a church barefooted, a person near, 
with respectful gallantry, took off his gloves 
and attempted to place them under her feet. 
This comfort she declined, and, kicking the 
gloves away, they became suspended at some 
height in the church for the space of an hour. 






































































































SPEAK LOW. 
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On opening the tomb of Edward I., some 
years ago, in Westminster Abbey, the anti¬ 
quaries assembled on that occasion were sur¬ 
prised to find no traces of gloves. It has been 
suggested that, in this instance, linen or silk 
gloves had been used at the burial of the king, 
but which are supposed to have perished with 
age. 

The practice of throwing down a glove as a 
challenge is mentioned by Matthew Paris, as 
far back as 1245 ; and a glove was worn in the 
hat or cap as a mistress’s favor, as the memo¬ 
rial of a friend, and as a mark to be challenged 
by an enemy. 

At a time when the Borders were in a state 
of incessant strife, Barnard Gilpin, who has 
been so justly called “the Apostle of the 
North,” wandered unharmed amid the confu¬ 
sion. On one occasion, entering a church—we 
believe that of Rothbury, Northumberland— 
he observed a glove suspended in a conspicuous 
place, and was informed that it had been hung 
up as a challenge by some horse-trooper of the 
district. Mr. Gilpin requested the sexton to 
remove it, who answered, “Not I, sir; I dare 
not do it.” Then Gilpin called for a long staff, 
took down the glove and put it in his bosom, 
and. in the course of his sermon, said, “I hear 
that there is one among you who has, even in 
this sacred place, hung up a glove in defiance 
and then, producing it in the midst of the con¬ 
gregation, he challenged them to compete with 
him in acts of Christian charity. 

Gloves, in former times, were common among 
other gifts offered to friends at the new year, 
and they were received without offence by the 
ministers of justice. It is related that Sir 
Thomas More, as Lord Chancellor, decreed in 
favor of Mrs. Crooker against the Earl of Arun¬ 
del. On the following New Year’s Day, in token 
of her gratitude, she presented Sir Thomas with 
a pair of gloves containing forty angels. “It 
would be against good manners, ” said the Chan¬ 
cellor, “to forsake the ladies’ New Year’s gift, 
and I accept the gloves ; the lining you may 
bestow otherwise.” 

The custom of the presentation by the sheriff 
of a pair of white gloves to the judge on the 
occasion of a maiden assize is still in vogue ; 
and, judging from the reports in the news¬ 
papers, such presents appear to be of frequent 
occurrence. 

“Gloves, as sweet as damask roses,” were 
highly prized by Queen Elizabeth, and, in her 
day, formed such an important item of a lady’s 
expenses that a sum was generally allowed for 
“glove money.” 


The old-fashioned gloves have now a consider¬ 
able value amongst the curious. At the sale 
of the Earl of Arran’s goods in 1759, the gloves 
given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Denney 
sold for £38 17s.; those given by James I. to 
Edward Denney sold for £22 4s. ; and the mit¬ 
ten given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Edward , 
Denney’s lady for £25 4s. 

The Spanish dagger formerly belonged to a 
governor of Castile, in the sixteenth century, 
as is shown by the perforated fetterlock on the 
blade ; and, although the initials are engraven 
there also, we have not been able to discover 
any particulars of the original owner. The 
workmanship and style of the dagger are of 
great beauty. 

The little ring, with the inscription “Behold 
the End,” was once the property of Charles I., 
and was presented by him to Bishop Juxon, 
on the morning of his execution. The silver 
lockets, on which are the emblems of death, 
were extensively manufactured and sold after 
the execution of Charles I. They generally 
bore the date of the king’s death. 

■ — 

SPEAK LOW. 

BY HELEN M. L. WARNER. 

Speak low—for white-winged angels hover near, 

And restless hands are folded quiet now ; 

Pale lips are mute, and no sad mother’s tear 
Hath fallen softly on the marble brow, 

For, draped in garments pure as falling snow, 

Is a slight figure sleeping—then speak low. 

Speak low—in gentle, whispering voices, 

And close the white lid softly o’er the violet eye ; 

In its fresh spirit-light an angel host rejoices, 

While welcoming the seraph stranger to the sky ; 
Orphaned no longer—mothers, would you know 
The bliss of this dear meeting? then speak low. 

Speak low—for a strange monody of pleasure 
Fills the still air, a soft and rippling strain ; 

The first called comes to bear her early treasure 
Back to the glorious sheltering fold again ; 

Now weary, tiny feet no longer come and go, 

And little lips are silent ; then speak low. 

Speak low—enough that the kind hearted 
Have smoothed the pathway to the silent shore ; 

Enough that buds of love, so freshly started, 

Have withered round those fostering hearts once move ; 

A spirit taper burnetii with perpetual glow, 

Lighting the sighing upward — then speak low. 

Speak low—the flower by strangers watered 
Has withered, severed from the parent stem ; 

The in-offered love, that never failed or faltered. 

Meekly yields up the opening bud to them ; 

The dead ones, gathered from life's woo 
Back to the Father’s mansion — then speak low. 






































MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLOW FAMILY.” 
(Continued from page 536, June number.) 



CHAPTER XVII. 

“ BLESS US! THIS IS PLEASANT, RIDING ON THE 

RAIL.” 

I ’ve come to ask a very great favor of you, 
Dora, if you feel equal to tlie task. I ’ve been 
so poorly ever since that dose of rat poison that 
I took by mistake, I ’m afraid I ’m a-going into 
a decline. Doctor Burton recommends sea air ; 
he says he knows of nothing but a change of 
air that ’ll do me any particular good, and I ’ve 
about made up my mind to go to Newport for a 
couple of weeks. It’s a very expensive place, 
I know ; but I’ve made considerable money 
sence I came into this house, and a young lady 
ought to see something of the world outside of 
her native village—’specially if she anticipates 
ever making a good match. We often hear that 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the view,” 

and it may be that I shall be more properly 
appreciated in a new spear than I am in Pen¬ 
ny ville—particularly if it’s discreetly given 
out that Miss Slimmens is a beauty , a blue , and 
an heiress! I’ve made up my mind to afford 
the money for the tower; but I don’t know 
what to do about them everlasting girls. Ca- 
turali’s handy, and Susan’s got so she can go 
ahead as well^ as I can; and if you’d just 
trouble to have an eye to the sugar, and the 
tea-caddy, and a few little things, I don’t know 
but what I might trust ’em. My family’s un¬ 
commonly small now, and they won’t have much 
to do. 

Thank you! Much obliged. But it’s just 
like you, Dora ; you ’re always ready to do a 
good turn for anybody that asks it c I felt 


rutlier delicate about putting any care on you, 
at present, though I don’t ask of you to do a 
thing but to keep the keys. Yes, I do u need 
the change I realize it myself. I can hardly 
drag about the house this warm weather. And 
now that the matter’s settled, what shall I wear ? 
that’s the great question. I expect my ward¬ 
robe ’ll cost me more than all my other expenses 
put together. I must dress genteelly, or I 
sha’n’t stand any chance to make an impression. 
That white satin I got the time the Professor 
boarded here will do for one ball-dress, and my 
pink silk for another. I’ve got a handsome 
watch and chain, you know, and considerable 
jewelry, and if you ’d lend me that pearl set 
Mr. Little gave you on your birtli-day, I’d take 
good care of it and consider it a favor. You 
won’t be going out much this warm weather 
to need it, and it just suits my style, don’t you 
think so ? Probably you’d never have had it 
if it hadn’t been for my good-will, making a 
match between you and George ; so you see I 
consider I’ve a sort of claim on it. He ! he ! I 
think a new white muslin, flounced to the 
waist, with blue trimmings and your pearl-set, 
will be sweet for another evening toilet. I’m 
going to take my new gray more-antique for a 
travelling-dress. I expect it will get ruined ; 
but, considering that I’m going for tlie benefit 
of my health, and to see a little of genteel so¬ 
ciety, I guess I can afford it. There ’s nothing 
like making an astonishing impression at first. 
I hope those darling hats, with lace around the 
brims, and ribbons flying, will be the fashion 
again this season at the watering-places; 
they ’re so bewitching, and they ’ll be so be- 
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coming to my long curls. Kinglets, flowing 
from beneath a broad-brimmed straw liat, can¬ 
not fail to impart a coquettish appearance. I 
think I shall wear one during my promenades, 
whether other ladies do or not. I have hardly 
decided whether to adopt a playful or pensile 
demeanor ; but, considering my delicate health, 
and that I am unaccompanied by an escort, I 
shall likely decide in favor of the pensile. 

How soon ? About a week, if I can get the 
dress-maker to hurry up my things. I shall 
ruffle the white muslin myself. I guess I’ve 
been out of the millinery business so long there 
won’t be any odor of brimstun follow me to 
Newport. I intend to pass myself off as a 
young lady of leisure, of only the most literal 
pursuits, who inherited my estates in Penny- 
ville by contract. I wish I knew some agree¬ 
able person who was going along at the same 
time ; 1’m such a timid creature, and shall feel 
so unprotected in the cars. I sha'n’t sleep 
much of nights till I ’m ready, and the start is 
over; I feel so flustered by the prospect and 
the hurry and all, my nerves are quite unstrung. 
Taking that exterminator was one of the worst 
things I ever done. I shall send, to-night, by 
express, to Boston, for a new set of curls and 
braids, and—shut the door, Dora, please—and 
I’ve nigh about concluded to order a wig, and 
done with it. I think that poison took the 
color out of my hair, it’s certainly getting gray. 
I might color it, of course, as I ’ve been doing 
for several years ; but it’s so thin and harsh. 
A nice, thick, glossy wig of shiny false hair 
would be better, and not half the trouble. 
Only don’t tell anybody; for I wouldn’t have 
it get to Mehitable Green’s ears for a fortune. 
I pulled hers off once, you remember, and I ’ve 
no doubt she ’s waiting for me to get to wearing 
one, to return the compliment. 

You ’d like to know what I received in that 
box that came from Boston, by express, this 
morning ? I’ve no objections to satisfying your 
curiosity, Mr. Little, nor that of any of the 
gentlemen whom I see before me, gathered 
round the convivial board. That box con¬ 
tained ruches to sew around the flounces of the 
white tarletan you saw me making ; which ac¬ 
counts for its being so light. Hey ? What’s 
that you remarked ? A “ perverse and wig-ged 
generation!” You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, George, punning upon Scripture— 
hadn’t he, Mr. Betliuen? You don’t intend to 
insinuate I’d tell an up and down wrong story 
about a trifle. 

5* 


“ ‘ Trifles, light as hair, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.’ ” 

Oh, George ! clear out with you ! You ’re the 
greatest pest and bother that ever sat down to 
a boarding-house table. Dora, if you don’t put 
a stop to his nonsense, I ’ll have to take him in 
hand myself. What’s that ?—- 

“With all my false, you love me still?’* ^ 

He ! he ! Well, a body might as well stop a 
mill-race as to stop your propensity for quiz¬ 
zing, only I trust the rest of my family will 
not take your insinuations in earnest. How ? 
There goes Mehitable Green, and you must 
overtake her, and inform her of the arrival of 
a box of Russias from Boston ? If that fellow 
hasn’t actually caught his hat, and run! Do 
you suppose he really intends to tell her any¬ 
thing, Dora ? Only wants to teaze me ? He ’ll 
be the death of me yet, with some of his prac¬ 
ticing jokes. 

Have you any objections to my occupying 
this vacant seat, sir ? The cars are so crowded 
I am impelled to sit by somebody, and I have 
selected you because I feel certain you are a 
clergyman—now, have I not guessed aright ? 
Oh, I judge by your white cravat, and your 
general appearance, sir, but mostly by your 
countenance ; your countenance speaks for it¬ 
self. I’m a great observer of physiology ; I 
flatter myself I can read a stranger at a glance. 
The study of the human face divine is my par¬ 
ticular fort, and, brief as my experience with 
mankind has thus far necessarily been, I am 
seldom mistaken in my judgments. To New¬ 
port, for my health, sir. And, as I am impelled 
to travel without an escort, I have taken the 
liberty of placing myself under your temporal 
protection for the period of our mutual journey. 

I shall not undertake to explain, even to my¬ 
self, the feelings which prompted me to select 
you out of all these people. There are mes¬ 
meric mysteries on earth which I seek not to 
unfold; I simply resign myself to their guid¬ 
ance. Your clerical air, doubtless, had some¬ 
what of an influence ; but that was not all, I 
am certain that was not all. 

Married ? Not yet ; time enough for that, 
yet, sir. I’ve ever been opposed to early 
marriages, which has induced me to refuse the 
offers I have thus far received; though I feel 
that I am now arriving at an age when it will 
be safe for me to make a choice. Yet, while 
not a believer in early marriages, I have ever 
been a believer in love at first sight. What is 
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your opinion upon that mucli-disputed topic, 
if I may make so free as to inquire ? Have you 
never yet realized the sensation experienced by 
the poet, when lie says, “ Oh !—” mercy ! how 
terrified I was ! I thought there had been a 
collusion, certainly, there was such a jolt. 
Excuse me for the unpremeditated manner in 
which I threw myself into your protecting arms. 
I knew not what I was about until I felt your 
breath fan my cheek, which revived me from 
my trance of terror. I ’m excessively timid ; 
the wild fawn of the forest cannot be more so. 
I am afraid I have mussed your shirt bosom, 
sir. I ought never to attempt to travel alone. 

What were we conversing about ? You are 
right; it was about love at first sight, and you 
had not yet given me your opinion. You are 
a firm believer in it ? I knew you was ; I could 
tell it without asking,, Is it not curious that /, 
clinging as I am, have never yet beheld the 
being in the shape of man to whom I should 
be willing to yield up my affections ?—that is, 
never until recently —indeed, I may say, quite 
recently — within an hour. My retired and 
thoughtful life has been mostly given to medi¬ 
tation, music, and poetry, and to the dispensa¬ 
tion of that fortune which was mine into the 
channels of benevolence. Like the sensitive 
plant, I have shrunk from the touch of man. 
What! do you really get out at the next sta¬ 
tion ? Then we have only met to part. I feel 
as if this was hardly to be the terminus of our 
acquaintance, so pleasant, upon my side at 
least. Ah, thanks ! you flatter me. You are 
sure you are the greatest gainer by our meet¬ 
ing ? Perhaps you will not object to an inter¬ 
change of cards ; here is mine, with my address 
in full. Providence may again throw us to¬ 
gether. If you should be in Newport during 
the next two weeks, I shall have the pleasure 
of renewing our delightful intercourse. Ah! 
the cars progress more slowly—they pause. 
And must you go ? I am much obliged for the 
protection you have afforded to a sensitive 
female. Farewell, till we meet again. 

Baggage ? Yes, lots of it. S’pose a lady is 
going to Newport without any baggage ? I ’ve 
six trunks, and all of ’em packed tight. Want 
my checks, do you ? Sure you v re the check- 
man ? I ’in. not to be imposed on, if I am a 
female ; I ’ve been to Boston before. Oh, I’ve 
no doubt it’s all right. Here they are in my 
pocket. But great goodness, where’s my purse ? 
I’ve lost it, for it isn’t in my pocket, and I felt 
it there only a little while ago—just before that 
gentleman left me, at the last station. He must 
have stolen it; nobody else could have done it, 


for it was on the inside, next to him. And he 
looked so genteel and benevolent! What ? A 
regular swell? Thought I might have known? 
I didn’t—oh, I didn’t! I thought he was a 
clergyman. Fifty dollars gone, out and out! 
Ha ! the greatest gainer by our meeting, in¬ 
deed ? I shouldn’t wonder. It’s a mercy I 
didn’t have all my money in my pocket; I’d 
sense enough to put the most of it in my 
bosom, pinned and-sewed to my stays. Fifty 
dollars, hard-earned cash, and all my suscepti¬ 
bilities thrown away besides ! Fifty dollars ! 
That ’ll cut just so much ofF my stay at New¬ 
port, for I slia’n’t spend a cent more than I laid 
out to. It’s too bad! I’ll renounce him—I’ll 
renounce him to every police-officer in Boston. 
I ’ll leave a full description of his person at head¬ 
quarters. I ’ll offer a reward for his reprehen¬ 
sion. Yes, I ’ll give a hundred dollars for the 
pleasure of confronting him in a court of justice, 
and being the means of consigning him to the 
State’s prison. I ’ll make it my first business 
to go to the telegraph office, and have him tele¬ 
graphed for. It’s a burning and a crying shame 
when an unprotected female cannot travel upon 
an American railroad without running the risk 
of being robbed by genteel-looking men in white 
cravats. It’s bad enough being smashed up 
pitched down precipices, but to be robbed at 
every step by the nicest-looking— My watch 
is gone, too ! broke right off from the chain! 
0 dear, I believe I shall turn round and go 
home, I feel so sick and disheartened! I would 
not have parted with that watch for a hundred 
dollars. Here we are in the depot. Policeman! 
policeman! here ! show me to the telegraph 
office right away, and take my disposition. I’ve 
been robbed—shamefully robbed! 0 dear, if 
my jonrney begins in this way, I don’t know 
what it ’ll end in ! I only hope the detecting 
officers will secure that villain. 

Describe him ? Picture to yourself a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, going about seeking whom 
he may devour—a— I must be more identical, 
must I, in my description? Well, then, a black 
coat, and a white cravat, and a large diamond 
on his left finger, and a pious-looking mole on 
the left of his nose, and a sanctimonious voice, 
and a meek look of the eyes, and black whiskers, 
and a ministerial air, about six feet tail, with 
small feet and a modest smile. Think you 
know him, do you ? Famous gambler and pick¬ 
pocket ? 0 my 1 and to think that I sat beside 

him, that I confided in him, that I gave him 
my card! Only to think, me, Miss Slimmens, 
of Penny ville, giving my card to a gambler and 
a pickpocket! Humph ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

EPISTOLARY FROM NEWPORT. 

Dear Dora : As I am confined to my apart¬ 
ment by a very unfortunate accident, so also 
by being too indisposed to go out, I liave plenty 
of time in which to write you, as I promised. 
This is the eleventh day of my arrival in New¬ 
port, and about time for me to be starting for 
home, for two reasons, one of which is, my 
means are giving out, owing partly to being 
robbed, and the other is the accident to which 
I referred in the beginning. 1 suppose you are 
curious to know what kind of a time I have 
had; and though much of it has equalled my 
most sanguinary anticipations, there have been 
a few drawbacks to that unalloyed happiness 
which is never ours on earth, and which I will 
confide to you, Dora, on account of your un¬ 
common discretion for a woman, never talking 
about what ’ll make other folks trouble—so 
different from that Green and those Pea-Podds, 
whom I detest, as well as many other Penny- 
ville people. For a mean, gossiping, scandaliz¬ 
ing place, I think Penny ville will hold its own 
with the best. I never bought a little innocent 
box of pearl-powder, or dropped a remark about 
a neighbor, that it wasn’t scattered to the four 
winds all over that village. 

“ One sickly .sheep infests the flock, 

And poisons all the rest.’’ 

Meliitable Green is that u sickly sheep,” to 
speak in a meteor—a talking old maid, a pest 
to the whole community. But what on earth 
I ’in writing about her for, when I ’ve got other 
topics for my pen, is more than I know. Yes, 
Dora, I was robbed ; before I had even reached 
Boston, I was robbed of my beautiful watch 
that I bought the time I expected to marry 
“A. de M.,” and fifty dollars, good bills, which 
were in my purse. If you’d see the man that 
done it, you’d have no more confidence in 
mortality. I was certain he was a minister of 
the gospel. He was one of the most respect¬ 
able-looking persons I ever met; and, although 
being a stranger, I of course endeavored to 
keep him at a distance, yet, wheji he offered 
me his protection in the cars, I did not feel the 
least hesitancy in accepting it. We even ex¬ 
changed cards at his earnest solicitation. But 
he ’ll suffer for it! I’ve the consolation to 
know that he’s safe in jail, and I’ve got my 
watch back, too ; the money will have to go. 
lie ’ll have the comfort to find that some women 
cannot be imposed upon with immunity—not 
only robbing and deceiving them, but taking 
tlieir cards to keep in the vest-pocket of a gam¬ 


bler and a pickpocket. I acted with my usual 
promptitude in immergencies. . I didn’t rest 
till I’d got the police on the track, and tele¬ 
graphed to New York and other places, and 
they knew him by the graphical description I 
gave of him, and he was arrested with my 
watch, and my name engraved on it, in his 
possession, so they sent me the watch by ex¬ 
press ; and I shall be very careful, going home, 
to keep all my money in my bosom, and not to 
let anybody, not the bishop himself, or the 
President, sit on the same seat. It was one of 
the sweetest moments of my existence when I 
heard of his arrest. If there’s anything I 
pride myself upon, it’s my discrimination, 
and I hate to be fooled. A person that can 
wind other people around their finger as easily 
as I can, don’t relish getting tricks played on 
them, ’specially by sharpers and impositors 
upon the community. I’ve made some capital 
out of that fifty dollars besides, total loss as it 
was, for it is currently reported in Newport, 
and especially at the hotel where I am stop¬ 
ping, that I lost a thousand dollars in money 
and a set of diamonds worth fifteen hundred, 
besides a draft for a large amount, upon which 
I have ordered the payment stopped. It has 
served as a very good subject for a great many 
persons introducing themselves to me. I had 
the advantage of appearing upon the stage as 
a lioness immediately, besides the felicities it 
afforded for circulating the rumor of my being 
an heiress. Jest how it got started that I had 
lost so much, I of course can’t say ? but I have 
not contradicted it. Th# old agate that “a 
rolling stone gathers no moss” ain’t true with 
regard to stories ; they roll up faster than a 
ball of snow, and I shouldn’t wonder if, before 
I left this place, it was currently reported to 
be ten thousand dollars and enough jewelry to 
set up a jewelry store. You know I never was 
troubled with diffidence, and, being used to 
doing business for myself, I wasn’t a bit em¬ 
barrassed to arrive here without an escort. I 
thought it fallacy to take just as good a room 
as I durst to, which I did. The very evening 
of my arrival at this house, there was a hop, 
as they term it, and I made up my miud to 
attend, if I did have to enter the ball-room 
hanging, meteorically speaking, upon my own 
arm. I wore my new w-g—don’t let George 
see this letter—and the curls were beautiful., 
I used a quarter of a box of Mean-Fun, and 
spent jest an hour on my eyebrows and cheeks, 
besides taking a tablespoonful of cologne-water 
to make my eyes bright. I took out all my 
dresses, and looked at them over and ove:. 
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My choice hung between the white satin and 
the white flounced mull with the ruches. I 
Anally decided upon the mull. I wore five 
starched petticoats over a full-sized Douglas & 
Sherwood, and the flounces set out sweetly. 
My waist didn’t look bigger than a churn- 
dasher, and was encircled by a blue festus. 
Your pearl set capped the climax. I am cer¬ 
tain I never appeared so well, which imparted 
an airy gayety to my spirits, and enabled me 
to enter the ball-room with a fairylike vivacity. 
I was conscious of becoming the “sinecure of 
neighboring eyes everybody looked at me 
and whispered, and looked at me again. I 
overheard some of their commentaries. “She 
doesn’t appear at all depressed by her loss ; 
she must be very wealthy, to bear it with 
such composure,” said one. “Those pearls 
are quite pretty ; I suppose she wears them 
because all her diamonds were stolen. Did 
you hear about it ?” said another. “Whom can 
I get to introduce me?” I heard a lovely young 
gentleman inquiring, in the most agitated man¬ 
ner. “Oh, she’s so exclusive she knows no¬ 
body, and so independent she goes wherever 
she ’s a mind to,” was the answer. “I know 
we should have a game time, if we could only 
get introduced,” said he, again. Jest then he 
met my eye, and I had a good notion to bow 
and smile, but concluded I’d better seem more 
reversed at first, even if I didn’t feel so. I 
was jest wishing, with all my heart, that I did 
know somebody that would ask me to polka, 
when I saw the ladies hopping and flying 
around like a parcePof robins learning to use 
tlieir legs and wings, now on one foot, now on 
t’other, and then fluttering round and round so 
delightfully, supported by the elegantest men I 
ever beheld, with moustaches, and gaiters, and 
spy-glasses suspended around their necks—I 
was jest wishing and feeling as if I could not 
remain in my seat another instance, when—oh, 
Dora, whom should I behold at the other side 
of the ball-room but—guess who. You never 
could guess if you should strive for a week. I 
actually turned faint and thought I should go 
over, when I realized who it was. Everything 
got dark, and the music buzzed like a spinning- 
wheel ; but I got over it in a minute, and then 
my, how mad I was ! My blood boiled in my 
veins ! I forgot the heavenly part, everything 
except that horrid letter ; you remember it, 
Dora—“dear old girl!” Yes, Dora, it was 
actually Adonis de Mountfort that I saw stand¬ 
ing and conversing with the very young gentle¬ 
man whom I had overheard wishing to be intro¬ 
duced to your humble servant! They had been 


looking at nm, I know, though Adonis turned 
his eyes in another direction as quick as he could 
—but his name isn’t Adonis, or De Mountfort 
either, but Albert D. Morton—and pretty soon 
he looked back again, and stared right straight 
at me ; and I presume he saw how mad I was, 
and that I was going to have him arrested for 
embellishment, false pretences, and breach of 
promise. I looked him straight in the eyes— 
oh, Dora, do you remember what beautiful 
eyes he had?—without flinching, and said to 
myself, “‘Old enough to know better?’ Ha, 
young man, you ’ll get your pay for that , now!” 
when what should he do but jest take that 
other gentleman by the arm, and- come across 
the room, and hold out his hand to me with 
the sweetest smile, and say, as cool as a 
cucumber, “My friend Miss Slimmens, is it 
possible this is you ? I am delighted to meet 
you here, in this congenial scene. How are 
you ? Hot married, I suppose ? Never been 
able to meet a suitable spirit yet, ah, in this 
etherial world ? Allow me to take the liberty 
of presenting to you my particular friend Mr. 
Bowser. He was dying to make your acquaint¬ 
ance, and was very much pleased when he 
learned from me that you and I were old 
friends , my dear Miss Slimmens.” I felt as if 
I should choke with surprise and rage ; and I 
couldn’t hardly be mad at him either, he looked 
so innocent and unconscious, so I just bowed, 
and was wondering what on earth to do or say 
—whether to rise up there and cry out ‘ ‘ Thief, ’ ’ 
or to pass it by till to-morrow, which would give 
him a chance to escape—when he bent over and 
whispered in my ear : “ My dear friend, let 
bygones be bygones! You don’t want it under¬ 
stood here that you are a retired milliner, nor 
just how you came to lose seven hundred dollars 
by me ; you’ve come here to make a match ; 

| I ’ll help you. I know everybody and every¬ 
thing, and all about them. The young gentle¬ 
man I just introduced to you is a rich young 
Southerner; all the girls are dying for him. 
You will be the most envied of your sex. You 
say nothing, and 1 ’ll say nothing, and it ’ll be 
just the thing. I can get you a large circle of 
admirers in less ’n two days.” Before I could 
reply, Mr. Bowser was pressing me to dance, 
and I was standing on the floor before I knew 
it. He danced splendidly. I enjoyed it exces¬ 
sively, in spite of my rlieumatiz, and, after it 
was over, I was introduced to several others, 
and, before the evening was ended, I had the 
gratification of feeling, Dora, that Miss Slim- 
mens, of Pennyville, was the belle of the ball, 
the observed of all observers. I retired to my 
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room without a single regret for the robbery, 
and in such a state of liustration that sleep did 
not visit my pillow till broad daylight. 

The next day, I made more acquaintances. 
Some of the ladies were very polite, and con¬ 
soled with me for my loss, which I told them, 
carelessly, was of no consequence, as my jewelry 
was not the gifts of friends, except the watch, 
which I should be glad to get back. I found 
myself getting along so well, and had already 
the case of the pickpocket to attend to, I made 
up my mind it was fallacy to let Mr. Morton 
(alias de Mountfort) go, and not have him 
arrested for a swindler—at least, for the present; 
and, on the whole, I’m rather glad I took the 
course I did. With so many chances thrown 
right in my face and eyes, as it were, I pre¬ 
ferred keeping it a profound secret that I ’d ever 
bleached bunnits for a living. You know I al¬ 
ways had a remarkably genteel air, which has 
been in my favor; and the way I ’ve pulled and 
hauled Susan and Caturah around has been of 
advantage to me in ordering the waiters, who 
are killingly attentive, in expectancy of what 
I ’ll give ’em, which won’t be much, if they only 
knew it. I go to the table after almost every¬ 
body is there, and I never fail to create a sen¬ 
sation. I see it out of one eye, though I don’t 
purtend to. In the early part of the day, I 
generally pass my time in the reception-roorns ; 
and I always have a book, and generally a gold 
pencil and a piece of paper with me, and I 
adopt a pensile air, suitable to a literary person, 
as well as something peculiar in my dress, as 
singularity is considered a mark of talents. The 
gentlemen are very fond of conversing with me 
on intellectual topics. However, as you are not 
literary, Dora, I suppose you don’t care to hear. 
The politest person in the house to me has 
been Mr. Morton; he treats me with the great¬ 
est reverence before everybody, and says and 
does the nicest things. He’s taken me out to 
ride twice, and we’ve been down on the beach 
every day to see the feminine portion of the 
visitors bathing; but I wouldn’t go in the 
water myself, for reasons—you know, Dora. 

Don’t think, from what I’ve said, that I’ve 
forgiven him ; I haven’t, and I never shall! I 
am only acting from fallacy, and so is he, and 
we understand each other. The acquaintance 
I think most of is quite another person. He’s 
a widower; I should say about thirty-five; 
rather small, but dresses more sweetly than 
any other man in Newport; his dress is excep¬ 
tionable, from top to toe, and lie handles his 
spyglass like a person “to the manger born.” 
The only imperfection in his appearance is a 


slight, a very slight limp, which I suppose is 
rheumatiz, and which prevents his dancing, 
which is a great pity. I’ve understood he has 
no children, and is worth thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars. I suppose he reckons I’m worth full as 
much, and I sha’n’t take any particular pains to 
undeceive him. He hasn’t actually declared 
himself yet, but I’m expecting every day when 
he will; at least, as soon as he learns that I am 
about .to leave, which I must do right away, 
Dora, for it costs even more than I reckoned ; 
what with impudent chambermaids that won’t 
hook up a lady’s dress without they get a half a 
dollar a time for it, and a quarter for a glass of 
ice-water, and a dollar a day to the hair-dresser, 
who differs the arrangement of my w-g (burn 
this, when you get through, if you ever do, 
which is doubtful), each time, and makes it 
just like a real head of hair. It takes money, 
and nothing but a good match can repay my 
outlay. However, I think the sea air is doing 
me good, and I trust soon to get over the lin¬ 
gering remains of that exterminator. If he 
don’t declare himself before I leave, I shall 
invite him to visit Pennyville; though I’d 
rather the matter would be settled before, as 
he would see, then, just what I was worth. 
What would you say, Dora, to my coming home 
a bride ? Poor Timothy Betliuen would scarcely 
stand the shock. Be prepared for the best; 
and tell &usan to bake some pound-cake. 

But speaking of the hairdresser, and my w-g, 
and Mr. Morton, and bathing, brings me to the 
accident which I spoke of in the beginning, and 
to the most serial misfortune which has befell 
me since I left home. Oh, Dora, it makes 
me sick to think of it. Just when I was get¬ 
ting along so swimmingly. If I’d have stuck 
to my first resolutions, it never would have 
occurred. I said you would understand that I 
had reasons for resisting all inducements to go 
a bathing in the turf. Of course, you, being 
acquainted with the little secrets of the femi¬ 
nine toilet, know it would have a very dilatory 
effect upon paint, false ringlets, etc., to get 
them wet. I didn’t think I should come out 
of the trial quite as glowingly as the young 
girls, with red cheeks and plenty of their own 
hair blowing about, that laughed and frolicked, 
as independent as fishes, all around. Mr. Mor¬ 
ton often solicited me to venture, and I always 
told him I was too much of a coward. Well, 
yesterday, we was standing watching the rest, 
and he said to me, so persuadingly: “Come, 
my dear Miss Slimmens, do try it. There’s 
nothing like it for renewing the blood and mak¬ 
ing people get fat—good, substantial flesh. Sea- 
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bathing is famous for fattening folks ; it is the 
only charm in which you are lacking. Allow 
me to whisper that I understand something of 
feminine objections, and that I will insure you 
against accident. We will venture in but a 
little ways; I will support you; the bloom of 
your cheeks and the beauty of your curls shall not 
suffer in the least. I will take care of them. 
Go, prepare yourself ; you will look charmingly 
in a Turkish bathing costume.” I wanted to 
try it so much that I allowed myself to be per¬ 
suaded. I entered one of those shanties, or 
camps, or whatever they call ’em, and got 
ready. My mind misgave me as I set foot in 
the water ; but he assured me so firmly of his 
protection that I allowed myself to be led on. 
There was hundreds of people all about us, 
giggling, and shivering, and frolicking, and 
some of ’em ducking and letting the turf roll 
over them as if they were so many fishes. We 
only went out a little ways, for I wasn’t very 
firm on my feet, and I was afraid one of those 
big waves would come up too close to us ; but 
either Mr. Morton is very deceitful, or else the 
ocean is, for, just as I was standing there look¬ 
ing at the rest, and feeling the pressure of his 
arm about my waist, and only a little over 
knee-deep in water, along came a monstrous 
roller—and the next thing 1 knew I was gasp¬ 
ing, and floundering, and smothering. I thought 
I was drownding. I never had such a fright 
but once previously, and that was when I took 
that arsenic. When I came to my senses a 
little, Mr. Morton w T as wiping my face with his 
handkerchief, and, of course, taking off every 
speck of artificial there was on it. “ I’m very 
sorry, Miss Slimmens,” said he, “that you ’ve 
got wet. I’d no idea that breaker was so 
extensive. It almost took me off my feet, and 
I ’m an old bather.” But I didn’t realize a 
word he said. I felt a cold sensation about my 
head ; I put up my hand—oh, Dora, imagine 
my emotion— my w-g was gone. At the in¬ 
stance I made the discovery, the turf came 
rolling back again, and there, upon its foaming 
crest, floated my beautiful, my beloved, my ex¬ 
pensive w-g. “Save it!” I shrieked. Adonis 
made a lurch for it—but it was too late ; it was 
gone—forever! Doubtless at this moment it 
is wildly tossing upon the cruel Atlantic, satu¬ 
rated with brine, its glossy ringlets torn into a 
million separate hairs, while I sit here writing 
to you and deploring its loss. That isn’t the 
worst of it, either. I looked about—horror of 
horrors !—every one was looking at us and 
laughing, even the children. I know that I 
nust be a ridiculous figure. “Take me out; 


get me back into the camps, quick!” I ex¬ 
claimed, and Adonis—it’s second nature to call 
him by that name—assisted me ashore, looking 
as grave as a judge. I dressed as quick as I 
could ; but when I came to tie that charming 
hat, so becoming to my long curls, upon my 
head, I felt that my glory was departed. Yet 
I was impelled to go to my hotel, and enter it 
in broad daylight in the face and eyes of a hun¬ 
dred staring men. If ever I realized the worth 
of a veil, it was then. I would have given all 
the money in my trunk for a yard of brown 
ba.r&ge , but I had nothing of the kind along 
with me. The fright, and the embarrassment, 
and everything, lias made me fairly sick ; be¬ 
sides, I can’t stir from my room until my 
hairdresser has completed another, which he is 
doing as fast as he can. Several ladies have 
knocked at my door, to inquire after my health, 
but I have not admitted a soul. My only con¬ 
solation under this afflicting dispensation is 
that my admirer, Mr. Hopkins, the widower, 
was not among the spectators—at least, I do 
not think he was. He was not on the beach, 
and from the hurried glance I cast at the win¬ 
dows and piazzas, as I entered our hotel, I con¬ 
cluded he was taking his noon nap. I trust I 
shall be myself again by to-morrow, and that 
something decisive will then take place. I must 
leave here by the day after, as my funds will 
be exhausted by that period. So you may ex¬ 
pect me to follow my letter up pretty close. If 
it should be a Mrs. Hopkins, instead of a Miss 
Slimmens, you are called upon to welcome, do 
not be surprised ; curiouser things have hap¬ 
pened. Pull Caturah’s hair if she don’t mind 
you. Tell Mr. Bethuen I’m convinced there ’s 
a great deal of sin and wickedness at watering- 
places. And be sure that Susan bakes that 
cake, and frosts it. Don’t let George see this 
letter. For a brief space yet, your affectionate 
friend, Alvira Slimmexs. 

P. S. Don’t tell Mr. Bethuen about my danc¬ 
ing the polka; it’s scarcely consistent with 
my position as a professor, and I suppose I 
hadn’t ought to ; but the temptation was irre¬ 
sistible, and if the folks at home don’t get to 
talking and scandalizing about it, there ’ll be 
no great harm done. I’m going to repent of 
it as soon as I get married, and settled down, 
and get things off my mind a little, so’s I can 
have an opportunity to compose my reflections. 

I intended to be sorry for it when I done it, as 
soon as I had a good chance. 

P. P. S. I hope Caturah hasn’t got into them 
purserves on the top shelf of the pantry. Keep 
an eye on her, please. 









COSTUME IN ALL AG-ES. 


Costume and fashion are not synonymous 
terms. Fashion is often regulated by caprice, 
and its changes are so frequent that we keep a 
monthly record of them. The laws that regu¬ 
late costume are less mutable ; they depend on 
the progress of the arts and on the climate and 
policy of countries. 

The subject of costume is associated with the 
well-being of mankind, and, on a nearer con¬ 
sideration, we shall find it also connected with 
very important questions, particularly with 
those that relate to social improvement and to 
national liberty. 

When, in the eighth century, Charlemagne 
passed a law restricting the working classes to 
a certain style of dress, he became the author 
of a decree that, while it tended to render the 
classes of society stationary, checked many 
noble aspirations. The mind is influenced by 
everything that affects the body, and the garb 
of servitude produces a corresponding depres¬ 
sion of spirit. In China, the most remarkable 
things in the costume of the women are the 
shoes, that would only fit the infants of other 
nations. But why do they fit the Chinese 
women? Because a barbarous policy has de¬ 
creed that the feet of female babes should be 
crushed and dwarfed, so that in after life they 
may easily be detained prisoners, and never 
enjoy freedom of action. 

We need say no more, in order to prove the 
relation our subject bears to the policy of gov¬ 
ernments. 

We perceive that, very shortly after the fall, 
the skins of beasts furnished clothing for man¬ 
kind. Very different clothing is, however, men¬ 
tioned before the end of the Book of Genesis ; 
but then we must recollect that this Book re¬ 
cords the events of two thousand years. In 
the 37th chapter, we read of the “coat of many 
colors’’ given by Jacob to Joseph. This leads 
us to suppose that the Hebrews had then be¬ 
come acquainted with that aid so all-important 
to everything that relates to costume, the art 
of weaving. In the Book of Exodus, in the 
39tli chapter, we read of a degree of magnifi¬ 
cence in costume that could hardly be surpassed 
by the potentates of the present day. It was 
in the sacerdotal robes that this splendor was 1 
displayed. We may form some idea of the 
magnificence of the dress of Aaron, the high 
priest, merely from lie following record of the 


number of stones with which the breast-plate 
was enriched: “And they set in it four rows 
of stones. The first row was a sardius, a topaz, 
and a carbuncle ; and the second row an emerald, 
a sapphire, and a diamond ; and the third row 
a ligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” In the 
same chapter, we are made aware of the fact 
that embroidery existed at this early period, 
for we find it stated—“And they made upon 
the hems of the robe pomegranates of blue, and 
purple, and scarlet, and twined linen. A bell 
and a pomegranate round about the hem of 
the robe, and a girdle of fine twined linen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, of needle-work, 
as the Lord commanded Moses.” 

The Hebrews had probably acquired many of 
the arts connected with splendor in apparel 
from the Egyptians, during their sojourn with 
them ; and, turning from sacred to profane his¬ 
tory, we find it was from the same wonder-work¬ 
ing people that the Greeks, and consequently 
the Romans, derived a knowledge of the arts 
that civilize the world. Of course they imitated 
their masters in costume as in other particulars. 
Classical costume, like that of some eastern 
nations of the present day, consists principally 
of drapery—formed of the material as it comes 
from the loom—thrown gracefully about the 
person. 

In the beginning of this century, classical 
costume was introduced with slight modifica¬ 
tion into England, France, and other European 
nations. Tired of the stiffness that characterized 
the dress of preceding reigns, the belles wel¬ 
comed a reaction, and the freedom of classical 
attire was adopted. But the change that took 
place in the costume of the ladies was slight 
to the revolution in that of the lords of the 
creation. 

The Quaker Franklin, fresh from the new 
republic of the United States, arrived in Paris, 
towards the end of the last century, clad in 
the well-known sombre garb. This garb an 
imaginative people associated with the idea of 
liberty, and soon from admiring they proceeded 
in some degree to imitate. No more full-dress 
swords or cocked hats—no more rosettes at the 
knees, slioe-bows, or bright buckles. Justciu - 
corps and flapped waistcoats were laid aside, 
with cravats and ruftles of Mechlin lace, with 
wigs and periwigs of every description. 

The ladies no longer endeavored to captivate 
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iii jewelled stomachers, and brocade, and higli- 
lieeled shoes. Simplicity was the order of the 
day. In a picture of a belle of fifty years ago 
—of the beautiful Madame R^camier, for in¬ 
stance—the costume nearly resembles that of 
a Grecian statue. But this style, though well 
suited to the people and the age in which it 
was adopted, was by no means appropriate to 
modern times. It was attended with more 
serious inconveniences than the high heads 
and large sleeves that followed, or than the 
tiny bonnets and ample skirts that are adopted 
by modern belles, who think, of course, 

*‘That, from the hoop’s enchanting round, 

The very shoe has power to wound.” 

But the classic style of dressing the hair may 
be adopted with perfect propriety in the pre¬ 
sent day. It is quite in harmony with our 
tastes and fashions, and seems as well suited 
to the ladies of 1860 as to the Sapphos and 
Cornelias of ancient times. 

In the remarks we purpose making from time 
to time on the costumes of different periods, it 
will appear that the costumes of the classical 
ages, in which human taste was most pure, 
and the perception of what was proper and 
becoming most correct, have constantly been 
the models for imitation. Even at the present 
day, we see in the picturesque dress of the 
Highland clans a striking resemblance to the 
military costumes of those Roman warriors who 
not only subdued by their courage and dis¬ 
cipline all the nations with whom they con¬ 
tended, but carried into the remotest regions 
of the world then known to them their manners, 
habits, costumes, and arts of civilization. 

- - . 

THE FINE ART OF PATCHING. 

To patch— how vulgar is the term! yet it is 
an operation requiring far more skill than does 
the making of a new garment, and, when well 
executed, may save the purchase of many a 
costly one : the most expensive robe may, by 
accident, be torn or spotted the first day of its 
wear ; the piece inserted in lieu of the damaged 
one is a patch. If a figured material, the pat¬ 
tern has to be exactly matched; in all cases, 
the insertion has to be made without pucker, 
and the kind of seam to be such as, though 
strong, will be least apparent; the corners 
must be turned with neatness. Is not this an 
art which requires teaching? So of darning, 
much instruction is necessary as to the number 


of threads to be left by the needle according to 
the kind of fabric ; then there is the kind of 
thread or yarn most suitable, which requires 
experience to determine. Where the article is 
coarse, the chief attention is directed to expe¬ 
dition ; but a costly article of embroidery on 
muslin can only be well darned with ravellings 
of a similar muslin. Such particulars do not 
come to the girl by inspiration ; they must be 
taught, or left to be acquired by dearly-bought 
experience. The third mode of repair is well 
understood and practised abroad, though rarely 
in this country. The stocking-stitch is neither 
more difficult nor tedious than the darn, yet 
how many pairs of stockings are lost for want 
of knowing it when a hole happens to be above¬ 
shoe ! Practice in lace stitches is still more 
desirable, particularly for repairing lace of the 
more costly descriptions. The deficiency of a 
single loop, when lace is sent to be washed, 
often becomes a large hole during the operation, 
and thus the beauty of the lace is destroyed. 
Indeed, lace, when duly mended, on the appear¬ 
ance of even the smallest crack, may, with lit¬ 
tle trouble, be made to last twice or thrice the 
usual term of its duration. So the shawl- 
stitch is not sufficiently taught, though, by 
employing it with ravellings from the shawl 
itself, the most costly cashmere can be repaired 
without a possibility of discovering the inserted 
part. Proficiency in such useful works might 
well merit as much approbation as is now be¬ 
stowed upon crochet or other fancy works, and 
might be considered as equally desirable quali¬ 
fications in a tradesman’s governess as music. 
In populous places it might well answer to 
establish schools where the art of mending 
apparel should be the chief object of instruction ; 
a month or two spent in it might be sufficient 
for the damsel, already a good plain needle- 
worker. It must further be observed that, with¬ 
out a practical knowledge of needle-work, no 
young lady can judge whether her servant has 
or has not done a reasonable quantity of it in a 
given time ; and if this be true as to the plain 
seam, it is still more essential in regard to 
mending of all kinds. 

ANSWER TO CHARADE IN JUNE NUMBER. 

Sky-light. 

ANSWER TO RIDDLE. 

Eye. 

ANSWER TO MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

Miss Lydia S. Brown, Beecliwood, Mansfield, Pa. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JULY. 


NOVELTIES 

Fig. 1.—Headdress of lace, ribbon, and flow¬ 
ers. The cap has a flounce which forms the 

Fig. 1. 



curtain; a knot of ribbon on the top, and a 
bouquet of golden coreopsis, with streamers of 
ribbon, make sufficient trimming. 

Fig. 2.—Nell Gwynne cap, for breakfast, ap¬ 
proaching the once fashionable mob cap ; a lace 


Fig. 2. 



piece, gathered just on top of the head, where 
a bow of violet-colored ribbon is fastened. 

Fig. 3.—A girlish and tasteful fichu, intended 
for dinner dress at the springs, or home wear, 
to be worn with organdies, tissues, or any deli¬ 
cate fabric, with a low corsage. The material 
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FOR JULY. 

is Swiss muslin; the narrow plaits are laid in 
pairs ; a corresponding trimming surrounds the 
neck, which is cut square, and edged by narrow 
needle-work. Two rows of narrow black velvet 


Fig. 3. 



ribbon cover the seams, and extend down the 
front on each side of the hem ; a broader velvet 
ribbon is caught on the edge of the fichu, just 
above the needle-work border; and a bow of 
the same at the waist gives it a pretty finish. 
This fichu is easily made, a seam on the shoulder 
insuring the fit, and it will be found very ser¬ 
viceable. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 4.—Full habit shirt, to be worn with the 
vestes Algerien . The shirt is of clear muslin, 
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or cambric ; the collar, which is a particularly 
good and fashionable shape, of linen lawn, or 
fine cambric, with a spray embroidered in each 
corner, and an edge of needle-work. 


Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5.—Different style of collar and habit 
shirt; the collar is of lace ; rosette of narrow 
velvet ribbon, a dark blue. 

Fig. 6.—Style of undersleeve for the open 
dress sleeves now so fashionable. The trim¬ 
ming is on the forearm, and consists of a puff 
crossed by a narrow inserting, through which a 
narrow black velvet ribbon is passed. 

Fig. 7.—Muslin and lace sleeve, for the flow¬ 
ing draperies of organdy and tissue. (See 
Lady’s Book for June.) 


Fig. 6. 





Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8.—New style of bow to fasten the col¬ 
lar. It is very simple, being only a rich ribbon 
passed through a very large jet buckle. 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9.—Macaroon, or rosette button, at pre¬ 
sent the most fashionable style of trimming. 


Fringe and ribbon are very often sewed round 
the button instead of the lace. 
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Fig. 10.—Glove top, composed of white 
sion puffed on net, and the ruffle finished 


ill u- 
with 


a very narrow black velvet and Valenciennes 
lace. 


Fig. 10. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 


(See Diagram , opposite page,') 



The illustration which has been selected for 
this number is one of the most favored in Paris, 
as well as being one of the newest. The ma¬ 
terial which it represents is black silk, sprin¬ 
kled over with bouquets of colored flowers. 
The skirt is single, and without trimming ; the 
body is low, being crossed over the front with 
two broad bands, laid in full plaits, being con¬ 
fined with a waistband and finished on one side 
with a large bow, the whole being of its own 
material, with long wide ends. There is no 
sleeve of the silk, but a very small epaulette, 
the great effect of the style consisting in the 
dress being worn with large white muslin 
sleeves, and chemisette of the same, the last 


of which is composed entirely of tucks, and 
trimmed round the throat with a narrow lace. 
Ladies who do not wish to incur the expense 
of one of these flowered silks will find that 
either a black, a steel gray, or a chestnut 
browu—all fashionable colors—will make up in 
this style with almost equal elegance. 


4 m • •» ► 


EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE BAND. 
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DIAGRAM OF NEW STYLE OF DRESS. 





FOR A CHILD’S SACQUE, OR TALMA. 



6* 
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FANCY PEN WIPER. 

Take the head of a doll and 
dress it with pieces of bright 
cloth, as represented in the en¬ 
graving. Fig. 2 represents the 
size and shape of each leaf. 
Pieces of flannel should be sewed 
under each leaf to wipe the pen 
on, so that the beauty of the 
pen wiper may be preserved, 
though in constant use. 


THE EUGENIE CUSHION. 

(See blue plate in front.) 

This Cushion is worked in a 
combination of beads and Berlin 
wool, and is extremely effect¬ 
ive. It will be seen that two 
six-pointed stars form the centre 
of the design. The inner one 
has an outline of gold beads 
filled in with clear white ; the 
outer one has an outline of steel 
filled in with chalk white. The 
long bars twisted at their, ends 
which interlace through this star, 
have an outline of black beads 
filled in with turquoise blue. 

The ground within these bars is 
maize color. The ground within 
the interior star is a pale scar¬ 
let ; the ground within the outer 
star is a dark scarlet. The flow¬ 
ers in the six divisions are worked, three in 
gold outline, filled in with clear white beads, 
with gold centres ; three with steel outline, 
filled in with chalk white, and steel centres. 
The leaves are in shades of green, each shade 
filling in one of the divisions as marked in the 
engraving, observing that in each alternate 
compartment the sort of green is to be varied, 
making three of the one and three of the other, 
to accord with the two sets of flowers. The 



PEN WIPER. 

ribbon is attached to the outer edge, and it 
would injure the effect if this were permitted 
to obscure the work. The color of this ribbon 
may be either violet or a dark groseille. At 
one of the points a large bow of the same is to 
be affixed. We recommend this cushion to 
ladies who may be intending to undertake an 
article of this kind, in confident assurance that 
it will well reward their labor. 


grounds of these six compartments are each in 
a different color of Berlin wool, namely, blue, 
orange, pale groseille, green, violet, and nut 
brown. Each section of the border is bounded 
with a line of black in Berlin wool. The scrolls 
have their entire outline in gold beads filled in 
with black beads, and the ground is in maize 
color crossed with floss silk. Beyond all this, 
it will be necessary to work about half an inch 
all round in black wool, as a quilling of satin 


GLOVE BOX. 

(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials .—Perforated card-board, No. 6, Berlin wool; 
clear white 0. P. beads, ruby and garnet beads, No. 2; 
ribbon, card-board, and sarsenet. 

This very brilliant-looking little box is formed 
of five pieces of perforated card, worked in wool 
and beads. In the centre of that which forms 
the top is the word gloves, in ruby and garnet 
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beads ; the rest of the pattern is squares 
worked in Berlin wool, with lines of O. P. 
beads between them. Be sure to select 
card-board of the proper size, as the 
boards cannot be properly arranged on 
any other. Line each piece with thin 
card-board and silk, and bind them all 
round with ribbon. Sew the silks to¬ 
gether, form them into a box, with a 
plain piece for the bottom ; and finish 
with rows of ribbon. A handkerchief 
box should be made to correspond in 
design, but be square instead of oblong. 


KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRY AND ITS LEAF. 

Four needles (No. 20) are required. 

The strawberry may be knitted in two 
different ways ;* in plain rounds, or in 
the following manner, more exactly con¬ 
form to nature:— 

Cast on an even number of stitches, 
from thirty to forty, in scarlet Berlin 
wool, not split, or better in purse twist, 
rather coarse, of a bright shade. 

1st round .—Knit one, purl one ; throughout 
the round. 

2c?.— Purl one, knit one; throughout the 
round. 

Continue in this manner, beginning alter¬ 
nately with the plain and the purled stitch, till 
you have worked about half the length of the 
strawberry. Then decrease one stitch on each 
needle every other round. When three stitches 
only remain on each needle, gather these, and 
fasten off. Fill the strawberry with emery, and 
fasten off tight the second aperture, after hav¬ 
ing inserted in it a stem made of double wire, 
covered with green wool or silk. 

The next piece is the calyx; two needles only 
are used:— 

Cast on six stitches with a bright shade of 
green wool or silk. 

ls£ row, —Make one, knit one; throughout 
the row. . 

2d, —Purled. 

3c?.—Make one, knit two; throughout the 
row. 

4th, —Purled. 

§th ,—Make one, knit three ; throughout the 
row. 

§th, —Purled. 

* It may also be shaded or all scarlet, according to the 
variety which you have selected for model. 



SIZE AND SHAPE OF LEAF OF PEN WIPER. 

Next row.—Make one, knit two, turn back, 
purl the same stitches. Repeat the two last 
rows three times, then decrease one stitch, knit 
one, purl together the two last, break the wool 
or silk a yard at least from the work; thread 
with it a rug needle ; pass the needle through 
the loop of the last stitch, and bring it to the 
next stitches on the needle by sewing neatly 
with it the left edge of the little leaf just made. 
Work the next two stitches in the same man¬ 
ner, and repeat the same operation till all the 
stitches are worked in small leaves, united at 
their base. Edge them with wire covered with 
green wool or silk; place your strawberry in 
the middle ; fasten together strawberry and 
calyx, and, if you like, add a leaf made as fol¬ 
lows :— 

Leaf.— Cast on one stitch. 

Is? row ,—Make one, knit one. 

2c?.—Make one, purl two. 

3c?.—Make one, knit three. 

*•* 

4th ,—Make one, purl four. 

5 th ,—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit the remainder of the row, and con¬ 
tinue in alternate purled and knitted rows, 
making one stitch before and one after the 
middle stitch in every plain row till you have 
seventeen or nineteen stitches ; then purl one 
row, knit one row, without increase; purl the 
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next row, and at the beginning of the following 
row knit together the two first stitches ; break 
the wool about a yard from the work ; pass the 
needle through the loop of the last stitch, 
bring it to the next stitches on the needle by 
sewing neatly with it a stitch or two on the left 
edge of the little scallop just made ; knit plain 
the remainder of the row. Purl together the 
two first stitches of the next row ; pass the rug 
needle through the loop just made ; bring the 
wool along the edge of the little scallop to the 
next stitches on the needle ; purl the remain¬ 
der of the row, and continue the same process 
till all the stitches, except the three middle 


ones, are worked in small scallops. Then slip 
one stitch, knit one, turn the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one; purl together the two 
remaining stitches ; fasten off; cover a wire 
with green wool, sew it neatly round the leaf, 
making the little scallops as sharply pointed as 
possible. As the strawberry leaf is composed 
of three, make this the middle one, and work 
two more in the same manner, but a little 
smaller; say with two stitches less, and place 
them on each side of the first. 

N. B. The little seeds on the strawberry are . 
embroidered with golden-colored floss silk when 
the strawberry is finished. 
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ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS* OR FANCY FAIRS, 


ORNAMENT FOR A LAMP. 


Take a round piece of card about four inches 
in diameter, another strip five inches wide, and 
long enough to completely encircle the round 
piece. Thread the beads on a strong thread, 
and begin in the centre of the round piece. 
Carry the string round four times, then take 
white beads, four rows ; this comes to the edge 



of the round piece. Make then six rows of 
blue, seven of white, six of blue, and two of 
white. Fasten off strongly. Line with blue 
silk, and finish with a tassel of blue silk, with 
a white bead at the end of each thread of silk. 

Put this ornament over the wick of the lamp, 
through the daytime, as a pretty disguise for 
the smoked wick. 


PURSE. 

Take crimson and lavender-colored purse silk 
and steel beads. Crochet in the pattern given 
in the engraving, making the top and bottom 



of lavender-color, plain stitch, and the middle 
of deep crimson, the beads being knit in to 


form the bars. Run a cord of the two colors 
in at the top, and finish with a tassel, with a 
heading of steel beads, to form the diamond at 
the bottom. Line with crimson silk, making 
the lining a separate bag, to be renewed when 
soiled. 


FAN IN SILK AND CHENILLE. 

Take purse silk, two shades of rose-color, 
black, and white, and chenille the same colors. 
Knit nine medallions of silk, white in the centre, 
rose-color next, black, and white again on the 
edges. Stiffen each one by iron wire passed 
through the outer stitches. Take the chenille, 
and make loops of the four colors alternately 
round the knitted work, excepting at the end 
of each one, fastening the chenille securely at 
each end of the loop; then cut it, to form the 
fringe. 



Make a circle of light wood, cover neatly with 
white silk, and with small tacks fasten the nine 
medallions securely, in the shape given in the 
engraving. Make of the silk a fringe thick 
and wide enough to cover the wood on each 
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side, and in the centre place a chenille rosette. 
Finish with a handle of carved ivory. 

ALLSPICE BASKETS. 

The allspice berries should be steeped in 
brandy for some time, in order to soften them, 
and then perforated with a small borer. The 
berries are strung on a slender wire, sufficient 
to form the circumference of the bottom of the 
basket, and the ends are neatly twisted together 
with a pair of pliers, and then formed into a 
round or an oval, at discretion. Wrought gilt 



beads strung between the berries very much 
improve the general effect of the basket. The 
interior of the bottom is composed of wires 
strung with the berries, and crossing each 
other so as to form diamonds, or any more 


fanciful shape. The first row for the sides con¬ 
sists of a series of small arches, fixed at their 
bases to the bottom circle by twisting one wire 
round the other. The second row consists of 
another series of arches, the bases of which 
are fixed in a similar way on the summits of 
the first row. A third row, in the same man¬ 
ner, completes the height of the basket. A 
series of semicircles, or bows of wire, strung 
with the berries, is then fixed to the top row, 
so as to project over the sides of the basket; 
from the extremities of these are hung festoons 
of the berries strung on silk. The handle is 
made of two wires, strung as the others, and 
crossing each other so as to form a succession 
of diamonds. It is proper to string the berries 
as the bending of the wires proceeds; and 
where the wires cross each other, or appear to 
do so, a larger gilt bead should be introduced. 
The interior of the basket is lined with doubled 
satin, gathered at top and bottom, and pulled 
in puffs through the arches in the sides. The 
whole is ornamented with ribbons and bows, 
according to fancy. 


CORNER FOB A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 



FOB CHEMISE YOKES AND SLEEVES. 
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KNITTED COUNTERPANE. 



her of stitches ; therefore, after the row’whicli 
has the four holes, two stitches must he taken 
instead of one, according to the number of 
holes, the first commencing with one double 
stitch, the next with two, and so on, always 
taking the double stitches after the three knitted 
loops for the border. 

This pattern may be knitted for either a light 
summer counterpane or for a winter one, by 
using either a fine or coarse cotton. For the 
former, No. 10 knitting cotton, and for the 
latter No. 6. 

— . ' ■> -*— - 

CROCHET MALTESE COLLAR. 

(See engraving , page 10.) 

Materials. —No. 36 cotton ; No. 4 Penelope hook. 

8 ch dc ill 7tli loop from that on hook—that 
is, in 2d loop that was made ; 5 ch t (or tarn on 
reverse side) ; dc u the circle of 8 ch ; * 5 ch t, 
dc u 5 ch ; repeat from * twenty-four times, or 
till, on counting them, there shall be 12 chs of 
5 on each side, exclusive of the 1st 8 ch; then 
5 ch t dc u, each 5 ch along the side, till there 


This counterpane has the convenience of 
being worked in small pieces, and can be taken 
up at any leisure moment, without fear of in¬ 
jury or mistake. It is composed of knitted 
shells in an open pattern, sewed together in 
rows, the point of one being always placed in 
the centre of the cast. The following are the 
instructions for knitting them :— 

Cast on three loops; increase by taking up 
one loop in the centre of every row, until there 
are seven loops on the needle; then pass the 
cotton over, before and after the centre loop, 
purl one row, knit one row, purl one row, re¬ 
membering that the first three and the last 
three loops are for the border, and must always 
be knitted in every row. Make four holes, 
purl, knit, and purl three rows. Make eight 
holes, but take two loops together, after bring¬ 
ing the thread forward for the first hole. Repeat 
these rows until you have made twenty-eight 
holes, when, instead of purling and knitting 
the three rows, knit them all to form the border 
at the top the same as the sides. To form the 
shell shape, it is necessary to reduce the num- 
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are 12 chs of 5 ; then 5 ch dc u 8 ch, at the 
point, 7 ch dc w, same ; now 5 ch dc u each of 
the chs, till there are 12, exclusive of the 7 ch; 
7 ch t dc u 1st 5 ch; 3 ch dc u next; 1 ch t * 
9 L u 7 ch; 7 ch t dc u same 7 ch that the last 
3 ch were worked under ; 3 ch dc u next 5 ch ; 
1 ch t; repeat from * all round. There must 
he 12 groups of L stitches on each side, and 1 
group under the 7 ch at the point. At the end, 
after the last group, make 7 ch t dc u next chs; 
7 ch t dc u 7 ch (A) ; now 7 ch dc u each of the 
chs at the end of each group of L stitches for 
9 times ; 7 ch dc u next chs : 7 ch dc u same ; 
repeat this twice more ; then, over the point, 
make 9 ch dc a next chs ; 7 ch dc u same; 7 ch 
dc u next; 7 ch dc u same ; 7 ch dc u next; 7 


ch dc u same ; now 7 ch dc u each of the chs 
10 times. Draw the cotton through, and fasten 
off. Make another leaf to A. Then, instead of 
working the 7 ch all round, join the two together 
thus; Place the first completed leaf at the hack 
of the one which has the cotton attached; make 
4 ch dc u 1st 7 ch of back leaf; 4 ch dc u next 
chs of front leaf; 4 ch dc u next chs at back ; 
4 ch dc u next chs in front; continue this till 
the last of the single 7 chs of back leaf; then 
make 4 ch dc u next chs in front; 7 ch dc u 
same; now finish the leaf as the first was 
finished. Make in all, and join, 16 leaves; 
and, for the neck, work double crochet along, 
drawing it in as may be required. 
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FLOUNCING FOR MORNING SLEEVES. 
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child’s dress. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Plums. —There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson. There 
are of these large and small; the large are called sweet 
damsons; the small ones are very rich flavored. The 
great difficulty i n preserving plums is that the skins crack 
and the fruit comes to pieces. The rule here laid down 
for preserving them obviates that difficulty. Purple 
gages, unless properly preserved, will turn to juice and 
skins; and the large horse-plum (as it is generally 
known) comes completely to pieces in ordinary modes 
of preserving. The one recommended herein will keep 
them whole, full, and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums. —Make a syrup of clean 
brown sugar; clarify it; when perfectly clear and boil¬ 
ing hot, pour it over the plums, having picked out all 
unsound ones and stems ; let them remain in the syrup 
two days, then drain it off, make it boiling hot, skim it, 
and pour it over again; let them remain another day 
or two, then put them in a preserving-kettle over the 
fire, and simmer gently until the syrup is reduced, and 
thick or rich. One pound of sugar for each pound of 
plums. 

To Preserve Plums without the Skins. —Pour boiling 
water over large egg or magnum bonum plums ; cover 
them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. Make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of water for each 
pound of fruit; make it boiling hot, and pour it over; 
let them remain for a day or two, then drain it off, and 
boil again ; skim it clear, and pour it hot over the plums ; 
let them remain until the next day, then put them over 
the fire in the syrup ; boil them very gently until clear ; 
take them from the syrup, with a skimmer, into the 
pots or jars; boil the syrup until rich and thick; take 
off any scum which may arise, then let it cool and settle, 
and pour it over the plums. If brown sugar is used, 
which is quite as good, except for green gages, clarify it 
as directed. 

To Dry Plums. —Split ripe plums, take the stones from- 
them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry in a warm 
oven or hot sun ; take them in at sunset, and do not put 
them out again until the sun will be upon them ; turn 
them, that they may be done evenly; when perfectly 
dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined with paper, or keep 
them in bags; hang them in an airy place. 

To Preserve Green Gages. —The following receipt 
appears to be a good one: Pick and prick all the plums , 
put them into a preserving-pan, with cold water enough 
to cover them ; let them remain on the fire until the water 
simmers well; then take off, and allow them to stand 
until half cold, putting the plums to drain. To every 
pound of plums allow one pound of sugar, which must 
be boiled in the water from which the plums have been 
taken; let it boil very fast until the syrup drops short 
from the spoon, skimming carefully all the time. When 
the sugar is sufficiently boiled, put in the plums, and al¬ 
low them to boil until the sugar covers the pan with 
large bubbles ; then pour the whole into a pan, and let 
them remain until the following day ; drain the syrup 
from the plums as dry as possible, boil it up quickly, 
and pour it over the plums ; then set them by ; do this 
a third and a fourth time. On the fifth day, when the 
syrup is boiled, put the plums into it, and let them boil 
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for a few minutes; then put them into jars. Should 
the green gages be over-ripe, it will be better to make 
jam of them, using three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
one pound of fruit. Warm the jars before putting the 
sweetmeats in, and be careful not to boil the sugar to a 
candy. 

Jam op Green Gages. —Put ripe green gages into a ket¬ 
tle, with very little water, and let them stew until soft; 
then rub them through a sieve or colander, and to every 
pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar powdered fine ; 
then put it in a preserving-kettle over the fire, stir it 
until the whole is of the consistence of a jelly, then take 
it off; put the marmalade in small jars or tumblers, and 
cover as directed for jelly. Any sort of plums may be 
done in this manner. 

To Keep Damsons. —Put them in small stone jars^or 
wide-mouthed glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot; then take it off, and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold ; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. These 
may be used the same as fresh fruit. Green gages may 
be done in this way. 

To Preserve Pippins in Slices. —Take the fairest pip¬ 
pins, pare them, and cut them in slices a quarter of an 
inch thick, without taking out the cores; boil two or 
three lemons, and slice them with the apples; take the 
same weight of white sugar (or clarified brown sugar), 
put half a gill of water for each pound of sugar, dissolve 
it, and set it over the fire ; when it is boiling hot, put in 
the slices ; let them boil very gently until they are clear,, 
then take them with a skimmer, and spread them out on. 
flat dishes to cool; boil the syrup until it is quite thick,, 
and pour it over them. These may be done a day before 
they are wanted ; two hours will be sufficient to make a 
fine dish for dessert or supper. 

To Preserve Crab-Apples. —Take off the stem and 
core them with a penknife, without cutting them open ; 
weigh a pound of white sugar for each pound of pre¬ 
pared fruit; put a teacup of water to each pound of sugar ; 
put it over a moderate fire. When the sugar is all dis¬ 
solved and hot, put the apples in ; let them boil gently 
until they are clear, then skim them out, and spread 
them on flat dishes. Boil the syrup until it is thick ; put 
the fruit in whatever it is to be kept, and, when the 
syrup is cooled and settled, pour it carefully over the* 
fruit. Slices of lemon boiled with the fruit maybe con¬ 
sidered an improvement; one lemon is enough for seve¬ 
ral pounds of fruit. Crab-apples may be preserved whole, 
with only hall an inch of the stem on; three-quarters- 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit. 

To Preserve Pears. —Take small, rich, fair fruit, as 
soon as the pips are black; set them over the fire in a. 
kettle, with water to cover them ; let them simmer until 
they will yield to the pressure of the finger,, then, with 
a skimmer, take them into cold water ; pare them neatly, 
leaving on a little of the stem and the blossom end ; pierce 
them at the blossom end to the core ; then make a syrup 
of a pound of sugar for each pound of fruit; when it is 
boiling hot, pour it over the pears, and let it stand until 
the next day, when drain it off, make it boiling hot, and 
again pour it over; after a day or two, put the fruit in 
the syrup over the fire, and boil gently until it is clear ; 
then take it into the jars or spread it on dishes ; boil the 
syrup thick, then put it and the fruit in jars. 

Pear Marmalade. —To six pounds of small pears, take 
four pounds of sugar; put the pears into a saucepan with 
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a little cold water; cover it, and set it over the fire until 
the fruit is soft; then put them into cold water; pare, 
quarter, and core them; put to them three teacups of 
water ; set them over the fire; roll the sugar fine, mash 
tlie fruit fine and smooth, put the sugar to it, stir it well 
together until it is thick, like jelly, then put it in tum¬ 
blers or jars, and when cold secure it as jelly. 

Pine-Apple Preserve. —Twist off the top and bottom, 
and pare off the rough outside of pine-apples ; then weigh 
them, and cut them in slices, chips, or quarters, or cut 
them in four or six, and shape each piece like a whole 
pine-apple ; to each pound of fruit put a teacup of water ; 
put it in a preserving-kettle ; cover it, and set it over the 
fire, and let them boil gently until they are tender and 
clear ; then take them from the water, by sticking a fork 
in the centre of each slice, or with a skimmer, into a 
dish. Put to the water white sugar, a pound for each 
pound of fruit ; stir it until it is all dissolved ; then put 
in the pine-apple ; cover the kettle, and let them boil 
gently until transparent throughout; when it is so, 
take it out, let it cool, and put it in glass jars ; as soon 
as the syrup is a little cooled, pour it over them ; let 
them remain in a cool place until the next day, then 
secure the jars as directed previously. Pine-apple done 
in this way is a delicious preserve. The usual manner 
of preserving it, by putting it into the syrup without 
first boiling it, makes it little better than sweetened 
leather. 

Pine-Apple Jelly, —Take a perfectly ripe and sound 
pine-apple, cut off the outside, cut in small pieces ; bruise 
them, and to each pound put a teacup of water ; put it 
in a preserving-kettle over the fire; cover the kettle, 
and let them boil for twenty minutes; then strain it, 
and squeeze it through a bit of muslin. Por each pound 
of fruit take a pound of sugar; put a teacup of water to 
each pound ; set it over the fire until it is dissolved ; 
then add the pine-apple juice. Por each quart of the 
syrup clarify an ounce of the best isinglass, and stir it 
in, let it boil until, by taking some on a plate to cool, 
you find it a stiff jelly. Secure it as directed. 

Quince Marmalade. —Gather the fruit when quite 
ripe ; pare, quarter, and core it ; boil the skins in the 
water, measuring a teacupful to a pound of fruit ; when 
they are soft, mash and strain them, and put back the 
water into the preserving-kettle ; add the quinces, and 
boil them until they are soft enough to mash fine ; rub 
through a sieve, and put three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit ; stir them well together, and 
boil them over a slow fire until it will fall like jelly 
from a spoon. Put it in pots or tumblers, and secure it, 
when cold, with paper sealed to the edge of the jar with 
the white of an egg. 

Candied Orange or Lemon-Peel. — Take the fruit, cut 
it lengthwise, remove all the pulp and interior skin, then 
put the peel into strong salt and water for six days; then 
boil them in spring water until they are soft, and place 
them in a sieve to drain ; make a thin syrup with a pound 
of sugar candy to a quart of water; boil them in it for 
half an hour, or till they look clear ; make a thick syrup 
with sugar and as much water as will melt it ; put in 
the peel, and boil them over a slow fire until the syrup 
candies in the pan ; then take them out, powder pounded 
sugar over them, and dry them before the fire in a cool 
oven. 

Fruit Wafers for Dessert. —Take currants, cherries, 
apricots, or any other fruit ; put them into an earthen jar 
in a kettle of water, and when scalded strain them 


through a sieve; to every pint of juice add the same 
weight of finely sifted sugar and the white of a small 
egg ; beat all together until it becomes quite thick ; then 
put it upon buttered paper in a slow oven ; let them re¬ 
main until they will quit the paper, then turn them, and 
leave them in the oven until quite dry; cut them into 
shapes, and keep them between paper in a box near the 
fire. 

TOMATOES. 

This delicious, wholesome vegetable is spoiled by the 
manner it is served upon the table. It is not one time 
in a hundred more than half cooked ; it is simply scalded, 
and served as a sour porridge. It should be cooked three 
hours—it cannot be cooked in one. The fruit should be 
cut in halves, and the seeds scraped out. The mucilage 
of the pulp may be saved, if desired, by straining out the 
seeds and adding it to the fruit, which should boil 
rapidly for an hour and simmer three hours more until 
the water i$ dissolved and the contents of the saucepan 
a pulp of mucilaginous matter, which is much improved 
by putting in the pan, either before putting in the fruit or 
while it is cooking, an ounce of butter and half a pound 
of fat bacon cut fine, to half a peck of tomatoes, and 
a small pepper-pod, with salt to suit the taste. The fat 
adds a pleasant flavor, and makes the dish actual food, 
instead of a mere relish. The pan must be carefully 
watched, and but little fire used, and the mass stirred 
often to prevent burning, towards the last, when the 
water is nearly all evaporated. The dish may be ren¬ 
dered still more attractive and rich as food by breaking 
in two or three eggs and stirring vigorously just enough 
to allow the eggs to become well cooked. 

Tomatoes, thoroughly cooked, may be put in tight 
cans, and kept any length of time; or the pulp may be 
spread upon plates and dried in the sun or a slow oven, 
and kept as well as dried pumpkin, dried apples, peaches, 
or pears, and will be found equally excellent in winter. 

For every-day use, a quantity sufficient for the use of 
a family a week may be cooked at once, and afterwards 
eaten cold or warmed over. We beg of those who use 
this excellent fruit to try what cooking will do for it. It 
has been eaten half-cooked long enough. It never 
should be dished until dry enough to be taken from the 
dish to the plates with a fork instead of a spoon. 

Tomato Sauce. —Take one dozen of ripe tomatoes, put 
them into a stone jar, stand them in a cool oven until 
quite tender. When cold, take the skins and stalks from 
them, mix the pulp in the liquor which you will find in 
the jar, but do not strain it, add two teaspoonfuls of the 
best powdered ginger, a dessertspoonful of salt, a head of 
garlic chopped fine, two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a des¬ 
sertspoonful of Chili vinegar or a little Cayenne pepper. 
Put into small-mouthed sauce bottles, sealed. Kept in a 
cool place, it will keep good for years. It is ready for 
use as soon as made, but the flavor is better after a week 
or two. Should it not appear to keep, turn it out, add 
more ginger; it may require more salt and Cayenne 
pepper. It is a long-tried receipt, a great improvement to 
curry. The skins should be put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, with a little of the different ingredients, as they 
are useful for hashes or stews. 

Stewed Tomatoes. —Slice the tomatoes into a tinned 
saucepan; season with pepper and salt, and place bits 
of butter over the top; put on the lid close, and stew 
twenty minutes. After this, stir them frequently, let¬ 
ting them stew till well done; a spoonful or two of 
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vinegar is an improvement. This is excellent with 
roast beef or mutton. 

Tomato Preserves. —Take the round yellow variety 
as soon as ripe, scald and peel; then to seven pounds of 
tomatoes add seven pounds of white sugar, and let them 
stand over night; take the tomatoes out of the sugar, and 
boil the syrup, removing the scum ; put in the tomatoes, 
and boil gently fifteen or twenty minutes; remove the 
fruit again, and boil until the syrup thickens. On cool- 
ing, put the fruit into jars, and pour the syrup over it, 
and add a few slices of lemon to each jar, and you will 
have something to please the taste of the most fastidious. 

To Pickle Tomatoes. —Always use those which are 
thoroughly ripe. The small round ones are decidedly 
the best. Do not prick them, as most receipt-books direct. 
Let them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in you» jars, mixing with them 
small onions and pieces of horseradish ; then pour on the 
vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as for pep¬ 
pers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into every pot. 
Cover them carefully, and set them by in the cellar for a 
full month before using. 

Tomato CatsuI*. —Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho¬ 
roughly to remove the seeds ; then to every two quarts, 
three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut¬ 
megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt; 
boil the liquor for half an hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 

Another way ,—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half of salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated ; mix together, and boil about three hours ; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 


SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

To Make Capillaire. —Mix six eggs, well beat up, 
with fourteen pounds of loaf-sugar and three pounds of 
coarse sugar ; put them into three quarts of water, boil 
it twice, skim it well, and add a quarter of a pint of 
orange-flower water; strain it through a jelly-bag, and 
put it into bottles for use. A spoonful or two of this 
syrup, put into a draught of either cold or warm water, 
makes it drink exceedingly pleasant. 

Ginger Beer. —The following is a very good way to 
make it: Take of ginger, bruised or sliced, one and a 
half ounce ; cream of tartar, one ounce ; loaf sugar, one 
pound ; one lemon sliced ; put them into a pan, and pour 
six quarts of boiling water upon them. When nearly 
cold, put in a little yeast, and stir it for about a minute. 
Let it stand till next day, then strain and bottle it. It is 
fit to drink in three days, but will not keep good longer 
than a fortnight. The corks should be tied down, and 
the bottles placed upright in a cool place. 

Fine Mead. —Beat to a strong froth the whites of three 
eggs, and mix them with six gallons of water ; sixteen 
quarts of strained honey ; and the yellow rind of two 
dozen large lemons, pared very thin. Boil all together, 
during three-quarters of an hour ; skimming it well. 
Then put it into a tub ; and when lukewarm add three 


tablespoonfuls of the best fresh yeast. Cover it, and 
leave it to ferment. When it has done working, transfer 
it to a barrel, with the lemon-peel in the bottom. Let it 
stand six months ; then bottle it. 

Carbonated Syrup Water. —Put into a tumbler lem¬ 
on, raspberry, strawberry, pine-apple, or any other acid 
syrup, sufficient in quantity to flavor the beverage very 
highly. Then pour in very cold ice-water till the glass 
is half full. Add half a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda 
(to be obtained at the druggist’s), and stir it well in with 
a teaspoon. It will foam up to the top immediately, and 
must be drank during the effervescence. 

By keeping the syrup and the carbonate of soda In the 
house, and mixing them as above with ice-water, you 
can at any time have a glass of this very pleasant drink ; 
precisely similar to that which you get at the shops. 
The cost will be infinitely less. 

Nectar. —Take a pound of the best raisins, seeded 
and chopped ; four lemons, sliced thin ; and the yellow 
rind pared off from two other lemons ; and two pounds 
of powdered loaf-sugar. Put into a porcelain preserving- 
kettle two gallons of water. Set it over the fire, and boil 
it half an hour; then, while the water is boiling hard, 
put in the raisins, lemons, and sugar, and continue the 
boiling for ten minutes. Pour the mixture into a vessel 
with a close cover, and let it stand four days, stirring 
it twice a day. Then strain it through a linen bag, and 
bottle it. It will be fit for use in a fortnight. Drink it 
from wine-glasses, with a small bit of ice in each. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Spanish Biscuits. —Beat the yolks of eight eggs nearly 
half an hour, then beat in eight spoonfuls of loaf-sugar ; 
beat the whites to a strong froth, then beat them well 
with your yolks and sugar nearly half an hour ; put in 
four spoonfuls of flour and a little lemon cut exceedingly 
fine, and bake them on papers. 

Jumbles. —Rasp on sugar, rinds of two lemons ; dry, 
reduce to powder, and sift it with as much more as will 
make one pound. Mix it with one pound of flour, four 
well-beaten eggs, and six ounces of warm butter. Drop 
the mixture on buttered tins, and bake in a very slow 
oven, for twenty or thirty minutes. Should look pale, but 
be perfectly crisp. 

A Rich Cake. —Four pounds of fine flour, well dried, 
four pounds of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf-sugar, 
a quarter of an ounce of mace, pounded and sifted fine, 
the same of nutmegs. To every pound of flour add eight 
eggs; wash four pounds of currants, let them be well 
picked and dried before the fire; blanch a pound of 
sweet almonds, and cut them lengthwise very thin; a 
pound of citron, one pound of candied orange, tlie same 
of candied lemon ; half a pint of brandy. When these 
are made ready, work the butter with your hand to a 
cream, then beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour, 
beat the whites of your eggs to a very strong froth, mix 
them with your sugar and butter ; beat your yolks half 
an hour at least, and mix them with your cake ; then 
put in your flour, mace, and nutmeg, keep beating it 
well till your oven is ready, pour in the brandy, and 
beat the currants and almonds lightly in. Tie three 
sheets of white paper round tlie bottom of your hoop, 
to keep it from running out, rub it well with butter, put 
in your cake, lay the sweetmeats in layers, with cake 
between each layer, and, after it, is risen and colored, 
cover it with paper before your oven is stopped up; it 
will require three hours to bake properly. 
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To Make Almond Icing for a Bride Cake.— Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a strong froth, beat a pound of 
almonds very fine with rose-water, mix them, with the 
eggs, lightly together; put in by degrees a pound of 
common loaf-sugar in powder. When the cake is baked 
enough, take it out, and lay on the icing, then put it in 
to brown. 

Roly-Poly Pudding. —Make a rich pudding-paste with 
flour and butter, without suet, but as light as possible. 
Roll it out thin, and cut it to the breadth of eight or 
ten inches, making it at the same time as long as you 
please ; but half a pound of flour and five ounces of but¬ 
ter, wetted with water, will probably be sufficient when 
rolled out quite smooth ; then spread upon it a thick 
layer of raspberry, currant, or any other sort of jam, but 
leave about an inch of all the edges bare. That done, 
roll it round ; the roll of paste will secure the fruit, and 
the ends must be twisted together for the same purpose. 
Wrap it in a nicely floured cloth, and boil it for two to 
three hours, according to size. 

Take it up quite hot, aud when served, cut it crosswise. 
It may appear homely, but it is an excellent and much- 
admired pudding. 

Scores, a plain sort of Biscuit. —Two ounces of but¬ 
ter to three quarters of a pound of fine flour, mixed into 
a paste with skimmed milk. Roll as thin as possible. 
Cut them about the size of a small plate, prick, and bake 
them. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

July. 

Boiled lamb. 

Young potatoes. Peas. 

Roast ducks. 

Ground-rice pudding. 

Red-currant tart. 


Hashed duck. 

Young potatoes. Stewed beans. 

Flounders. 


Cabinet pudding. 

Jelly. 

Open tart. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Sponges. —When sponges get greasy and 
dirty, put them into a jar, and cover them with milk. 
Let them stand for twelve hours, and then wash well 
iu cold water. 

To Clean Tin, Brass, and Britannia Metal.— Take 
of powdered rottenstone and soft soap each half a pound, 
four drops of oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid), a teaspoon¬ 
ful of sweet oil, and a tablespoonful of turpentine ; mix 
in a basin until quite smooth—use a wooden spoon or a 
stick to mix it—and keep it in a jar. Put this on the 
things with a piece of flannel, and, while damp, rub it 
off with a piece of soft linen ; then polish with a leather 
dipped in fine dry whiting. 

Choice and Management of Tooth-Brushes. —After 
the general care required by the teeth themselves, there 


is no article of personal comfort and cleanliness demand¬ 
ing greater nicety of choice and management than the 
tooth-brush employed in our daily toilet. In the choice, 
that brush should be selected which is the finest and 
softest, and has the bristles the most evenly and closely 
set; and in the management, all that will be required to 
preserve it in an admirable condition for the gums and 
teeth will be, after using, to immerse it in a tumbler of 
clear water twice, pressing the bristles against the side 
of the glass to wash out the powder, and then gently 
rubbing quite dry over a cloth stretched tightly over 
the forefiuger. This manipulation requires a moment 
or two in the execution, and, if once adopted, will not 
fail to be constantly employed. 

The Care of Carpets. —When carpets are taken up, 
be careful in removing the tin-tacks, so that the edges 
of the carpet are not torn, then roll up the carpets with 
the upper part inside, and carry them away to be beaten. 
As soon as the carpets are removed, throw a few old tea- 
leaves, not too wet , over the floor, sweep the room out, 
and afterwards wash the boards with a wet flannel, but 
be careful not to throw too much water about, as it is 
liable to inj ure the ceilings of the rooms below. While 
the floor is drying, beat the carpets, by hanging them 
over a stout line and beating them, first on one side and 
then on the other, with a long, smooth stick. After the 
carpet is beaten, it may be dragged over a lawn or else 
brushed on both sides with a carpet-broom. If faded or 
greasy in many parts, an ox-gall mixed with a pailful 
of cold water, or a little grated raw potato and cold 
water, mixed together and sponged over the places, and 
then wiped dry with soft cloths, will make them look 
clean and bright. 

Walnut Catsup. —To half a sieve of walnut-shells 
put two quarts of water, with some salt; let it stand in 
a pan for ten days, then break the shell up in the water, 
aud let it drain through a sieve—put a heavy weight on 
to express the juice ; then put it on the fire, and skim 
off all scum that may arise; now boil the liquor with 
half a pound of shallots, one ounce of cloves, one of 
mace, one of pepper whole, and one of garlic; let all 
simmer till the shallots sink, then put the liquor into a 
pan till cold ; bottle and cork closely, and tie a bladder 
over. It should stand six months before using ; should 
it ferment during that time, it must be again boiled and 
skimmed. 

A Hint to Housemaids. —Previous to sweeping a bed¬ 
room, mop it well over with a dry thrum mop. By this 
means all the light dust will be collected, and nothing 
but the heavy particles remain, and the furniture, beds, 
etc. escape much dust. 

To Prevent Milk from Turning Sour. —To each quart 
of milk, add fifteen grains of bicarbonate of soda. This 
addition will not affect the taste of the milk, and it pro¬ 
motes digestion. 

To Clean Paint that is not Varnished. —Put upon 
a plate some of the best whiting ; have ready some clean 
warm water, and a piece of flannel, which dip into the 
water and squeeze nearly dry ; then take as much whit¬ 
ing as will adhere to it, apply it to the paint, when a 
little rubbing will instantly remove any dirt or grease; 
wash well off with water, and rub dry with a soft cloth. 
Paint thus cleaned looks equal to new, and, without 
doing the least injury to the most delicate color, it will 
preserve the paint much longer than if cleaned with 
soap ; and it does not require more than half the time 
usually occupied in cleaning. 
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THE QUEEN OF INVENTIONS—THE SEWING 

MACHINE. 

I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out know¬ 
ledge of witty inventions.— Proverbs viii. 12. , 

- It is the wise decree of God that men shall work, 
“ subdue the world,” restore it, so far as human strength 
and skill can, to its original beauty and fruitfulness. 
The physical strength and inventive faculties of man, 
preponderating, as they do, over those of woman,* mark 
him as the agent by whom the hard labor of the world 
is to be done, and the inventions that aid that labor dis¬ 
covered. Also, the lighter tasks of woman, so far as 
these can be aided by machinery, are under this depart¬ 
ment of man’s inventive genius. 

We do not here enter into any discussion on the com¬ 
parative equality of the sexes ; their capacities are not 
to be measured in this way. As well might we compare 
light and gravitation—the one power never seen, the 
other always obtruded, and both alike indispensable to 
life. 

Let us say, then, that man is the agent to “find out 
knowledge of witty inventions,” and no one he has ever 
found out seems likely to add more to human comfort 
than this apparently little device for lightening the tasks 
of woman. 

The world has been moved, the hard-hearted world, 
by the laments over that portion of gentle womanhood 
whose sad destiny it was to earn a scanty livelihood 
by sewing. Every feeling of pity has responded to the 
appeals made and descriptions drawn of the “ pale worflan 
plying her sickly trade.” Those noble spirits who do 
not content themselves with barren sympathy rose up, 
and sought, by energetic striving, to alleviate this con¬ 
dition of the sufferers, who starved or sinned if they did 
not resort to the needle, and died by inches if they did 
take it up. But Vanity Fair must have her furbelows. 
Fashion would not remit the tasks of the needle; avarice, 
the severe partner of vanity, urged the victims to the last 
moment of existence. In vain, Christian men and women 
of note and high place strove to remedy this state of 
martyrdom. Poets sang, novelists wrote, preachers ex¬ 
horted, legislators framed laws to guard the needle¬ 
women ; all that was effected was a feeble palliation of 
the evil. Now, however, it is gone from the face of the 
earth. What philanthropy failed to accomplish, what 
religion, poetry, eloquence, and reason had sought in 
vain, has been produced by— the Sewing Machine. 

By this invention the needlewoman is enabled to per¬ 
form her labors in comfort; tasks that used to require 
the midnight watches by the pale light of a single lamp, 
and drag through, perhaps, twenty hours, she can now 
complete in two or three hours. She is thus able to rest 
at night, and have time through the day for family occu¬ 
pations and enjoyments. Is not this a great gain for the 
world ? 

This is not all. The Seiving Machine will, after a time, 
effectually banish ragged and unclad humanity from 
every class. The extreme facility with which garments 
are made by its help will enable thousands, ay, hun- 

* See “Woman’s Biographical Dictionary,” published 
by the Harpers, New York. 
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dreds of thousands, to have new clothes, who belong to 
those classes hitherto dressed in the worn-out, unfitting 
garments bestowed by charity. The very poor women 
among servants and workpeople seldom have any in¬ 
genuity with the needle; they can often buy cheap and 
strong new fabrics, but they cannot make them up, and, 
heretofore, the making of the garment often cost more 
than the cloth. Now, the Sewing Machine, at a very 
small cost, sews up the seams; or, a ready-made garment 
can be purchased nearly as cheap as the cloth of which 
it is made. In all Benevolent Institutions these Machines 
are now in operation, and do, or may do, a hundred times 
more towards clothing the indigent and feeble than the 
united fingers of all the charitable and willing ladies 
collected through the civilized world could possibly 
perform. 

We have spoken first of the advantage of this inven¬ 
tion to the poor as the most ostensible and just to be 
considered. It is useless in our country to allude to 
that old world fallacy, the long ago exploded notion 
that machines interfere with individual labor. When 
the Stocking Machines were first introduced in England, 
they met clamorous opposition from that class of political 
economists who contended it was right that nine-tenths 
of the whole population of the civilized world should 
go stockingless, so that a few thousands of old women 
and boys might earn a shilling a day by hand knitting! 

. Now, who believes that theory ? A similar class of ex¬ 
clusives were offended at Arkwright’s wonderful inven¬ 
tion, the Spinning Jenny. It was nothing to them that 
working men and women could go clean and comfort¬ 
able, that health and neatness, and their concomitants, 
virtues and blessings, might enter the poor laboring 
man’s house, with cotton goods at a price for every¬ 
body’s wear. No! They thought the health, virtue, 
and comfort of the world at large should be sacrificed 
to the temporary inconvenience of change of employ¬ 
ment for the few who earned a paltry stipend by the 
spinning wheel or the hand loom. This delusion has 
passed away. The poor working people can, if temperate 
and industrious, now clothe themselves and families 
neatly, even fashionably. 

In the wealthier homes of our land, where we rise 
beyond the actual need of woman’s work to support the 
family, the Sewing Machine is a treasure. Instead of 
busy fingers and vacant minds, young ladies throughout 
all the country can have the opportunity of improving 
their minds and gaining what are styled the “accom¬ 
plishments” of education, while aiding their mothers 
in all the sewing for the family. How many an excel¬ 
lent mother, anxious to save everything for the educa¬ 
tion and advancement of a numerous family, has sht 
and stitched at the never-ending, ever-beginning sewing 
of her household, till life was nothing but a dull round 
of everlasting toil, and too often have eyesight and 
health, as well as hope and spirits, sunk under the 
burden! Now, a few dollars invested in a Sewing 
Machine—a club of ladies might join in a neighborhood 
—and the long seams, the never ending hems, the hard 
stitching are all done as by fairy fingers. No wasting 
application, stooping over the needle, without time for 
outdoor exercise, wearying for want of change, will be 
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felt by those women who have in their possession a 
good Sewing Machine.* The best is, usually, in the long 
run, the cheapest. There is a great variety ; all have 
their advantages and admirers. We can only speak 
safely of those we know best. That of Wheeler & Wil¬ 
son combines more merits than any other, with excellent 
workmanship in its arrangement, a firm stitch that does 
not ravel, a hemmer that saves time and trouble; in 
short, it seems as nearly perfect as the human genius 
can make such an instrument, that must be somewhat 
complicated. 

We shall have more to say on this matter, as we in¬ 
tend to make our readers thoroughly understand the 
merits and advantages of the Sewing Machine. 


The following article is worthy a place in our Table: 
the writer has evidently thought over her subject. 

PARENTAL DECISION. \ 

Taking up, not long since, in the house of a friend, a 
number of the Mothers’ Magazine , our eye fell upon the 
following:— 

“I know a little child who, when pleasant, is quite 
agreeable, but who has a naughty habit of screaming 
when anything is said or done not quite right. Its mo¬ 
ther seems to try hard to check it, but does not succeed. 
If any one could tell some good method to pursue, we 
should be glad to hear it.” 

We were a little surprised at this statement and de¬ 
sire for information. That the case is not a rare one is 
true, as almost every one has witnessed instances of the 
kind; but the reason of this “screaming” we should 
think sufficiently obvious to any one desiring the know¬ 
ledge. This bare statement shows both the disposition 
of the child and the parent. It shows in the latter a 
false affection for the child, and an inclination to yield 
to its wishes, even when her judgment points to denial, 
rather than withhold what would give it present plea¬ 
sure; and an additional reason is often the trouble it 
will give her to make the denial. 

The child may wish for a visit or a ride when it is 
inconvenient for it to pay the one or take the other ; 
the mothor will say: “No, my dear, not to-day;” 
here a strain of teazing begins, increasing in force as it 
sees its mother hesitate or show signs of yielding ; or 
she may try to reason the matter with the child, and 
prolong a worse than useless controversy upon the sub¬ 
ject, which scarcely ends with the next fifteen minutes 
or half hour, and then ends by the child gaining the 
desired point, because the mother is thoroughly wearied 
out ; or, if the thing is positively impossible, a fit of 
ill-humor succeeds, perhaps for the rest of the day. The 
mother often, weary with the numerous cares of her 
household, or dispirited and unwell, finds it far easier 
to procuro for the child the desired object, at almost any 

inconvenience—which at once restores good humor, 

•* 

because the child has had its own way—than to perso- 
vere in withholding it, and inflict a punishment for 
screaming, which would always be the only right course. 

Yonr child is aware of your weakness, knows by what 
modes it best accomplishes its end. Had it never re¬ 
ceived a thing for crying, these fits of “ screaming” 
would never have occurred ; by systematic firmness and 
discipline passion and obstinacy may with equal cer¬ 
tainty be subdued. 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The child shows a discernment, firmness, and perse* 
verance worthy of a much nobler cause, and which, 
rightly directed, would prove rich blessings in after life, 
and which, exercised to the same extent by the parent, 
would insure an obedient, pleasant, and always lovable 
child ; for it is not so much knowledge the parent needs 
as a steady firmness, keeping in subjection maternal 
feelings which interfere with the proper mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. 

You cannot with impunity indulge the child of any 
disposition in every wish, much less one of the disposi¬ 
tion under consideration. Unlimited indulgence will 
ever produce fits of ill humor and sullenness when 
things are not according to its mind / and an irritable, 
fretful, faultfinding, and selfish disposition will be the 
result—nothing will ever please, no matter how much 
time and pains be expended upon it. 

These fits of screaming will be out-grown, but never 
the results of their having been allowed; this fretful, 
unsatisfied disposition will follow it to mature years, 
destroying or diminishing the happiness of the whole 
life; and not only does it involve the ruin of its own 
happiness, but that also of the parents, and of the friend 
with whom the spoiled child may sustain intimate re¬ 
lations. It is true that religious principle may interfere, 
and a work of reformation be commenced ; a work it may 
well be called, for such it will indeed prove, of time and 
patience; for what has grown with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength at mature years may 
well compare with the refolding and twining together 
of the slender cord, at first so easily snapped with the 
fingers, until it shall have numbered the months and 
years which have strengthened this trait of character. 

Self-denial must be practised ; it is a law of our being, 
our very nature demands it; how desirable then that it 
be taught us in our earlier years, when the lesson will 
be comparatively easy ! Not only by its absence is hap¬ 
piness destroyed, but usefulness is restricted. How 
slight must ever be the influence for good of an exacting, 
repining, and selfish person! Such manifest no desire 
to be useful only so far as it contributes to their own 
gratification, or, at least, does not interfere with their 
comfort, pleasure, or ease. 

Self should never be first in our thoughts ; we should 
give the preference to another, and the very act of self- 
denial will confer greater happiness than any selfish 
appropriation of pleasure or ease is ever capable of doing. 
The sweetest and purest joy is that of the unselfish 
heart. Jessie Atherton. 


WIIAT’S IN A NAME? 

“ What’s in a name ?” Tory much. There are asso¬ 
ciations connected with names that give pleasure or 
pain ; ideas of the beautiful or ridiculous. It is pleasant 
to trace the signification of, and the associations con¬ 
nected with names, and the mind recurs to one and 
another author who have immortalized them in prose or 
verse. 

Beatrice , which signifies making happy , has been the 
theme of one of the most gifted of the Italian poets 
(Dante) in lays of love ; Sliakspeare gives this name to 
the heroine of one of his finest comedies ; Shelley has 
caused a Beatrico to figure in one of his tragedies as the 
high-souled but ill-fated daughter of the unnatural Cenci. 

Clara means clear , and is the name of one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s heroines. 

Felicia . , happy , a name not always properly applied. 
One of England’s gifted ladies bore this name, but was 
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far from being happy. He to whom she had given her 
heart’s idolatry was a rover, and found more enjoyment 
in the world than in the society of his wife, thus making 
the life of one he had promised to love and cherish 
miserable. 

Letitia denotes joy. This name has not been in all 
cases etymologically applied ; like the former, it belonged 
to one of Englaud’s poetesses. Judging from her writ¬ 
ings, a blight seems to have fallen upon her heart in 
youth which no after joys could efface. 

Some names bear their signification on their faces, 
such as Patience , Prudence , etc. However good these 
may be, it seems an act of injustice to inflict them on a 
child. Barbara is derived from our word barbarous. 
Poor Barbara Allen, whom ihspoet has censured for her 
cruelty to her lover, could not help it; it was her 
parents’ fault—giving her such a barbarous name. 

Ada has been made classical by the genius of Byron— 

M Is thine eye like thy mother’s, my fair child, 

Ada , sole daughter of my house and heart?” 

The name is Saxon, a corruption of Eada, an old Saxon 
name signifying happiness. Eadith , now Edith , and Ida 
are from the same. 

Elizabeth (Hebrew) signifies the oath of God. It sounds 
like a strong name, appropriate to such a woman as 
Elizabeth of England. 

Emma, (German), from Amme , a nurse, one who nurses 
or cares for and watches over another, tender, affection¬ 
ate, the same as Eutrophine among Uie Greeks. 

Isabel (Spanish), the same as Elizabeth with the Span¬ 
ish, as they always thus translate the name. It is said 
to signify olive-complexioned. 

Mary (Hebrew) meaus Exalted. It is a famous name 
in both sacred and profane history ; in all ages it has 
been literally exalted. 

Matilda (German) signifies noble or honorable lady. 

The names of women are often significant. What shall 
we say of the men ? There is not much of poetry connected 
with those in modern use, but where can we find finer 
specimens of the noble and poetic than Roderic Dhu 
and Marminn ? How beautifully has Scott portrayed 
the death of these— 

“ Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on ! 

Were the last words of Marmion.” 

“ Motionless and moanless drew 
His last breath, bold Roderic Dhu.” 

If names were used etymologically, that of Julius 
would be much in requisition at the present day. Leigh 
Hunt translates it, Mossy-bearded ; it might be justly 
applied to those who sport the elegant moustache, whis¬ 
kers, and imperial. 

That there are difficulties arising from many persons 
having the same name is soon felt if you live in a large 
city. John Smith, for instance—was well illustrated in 
the story of “Mrs. Daffodil’s Expedition in Search of 
Mrs. Smith.” Names that are too long, that is, too many 
for one individual, also occasion trouble to the owners 
thereof, as illustrated by the following anecdoto: — 

“ Of all the nations in the world, the Spanish are 
famous for having long names. A poor Spaniard, hav¬ 
ing for his only companion a wretched old nag. arrived 
at a small village in France where they had but one inn 
and scanty accommodations. It was already past mid¬ 
night; the rain fell in torrents; the poor Spaniard was 
completely drenched. Having knocked at the door, 
mine host arose, and asked who was there. The Spaniard 


replied: Don Sanchez Alfonzo Ramirez Francisco Do¬ 
mingo de Roxas y de Fuentes. 

The landlord, who had only one spare bed, replied, in 
an angry tone, that he could not lodge so many persons, 
and returned to his bed, leaving the luckless wight to 
find a night’s lodging as best he could. The Spaniard 
found to his sorrow that there was something in a 
name.” 

VARIETIES IN VERSE. 

(From the Italian.) 

With joyful notes birds greet the spring, 

And fairest flowers their odors fling ; 

But wicked love pretends to sigh 
’Cause the fair things so soon must die. 

Poor child! cries spring, thy happiest hours— 
Will they last longer than my flowers? 

(From the French.) 

WITH A LOCK OF GRAY HAIR. 

Despise it not because ’tis gray, 

Nor cast the gift with scorn away. 

It tells of love as warm and true 
As ever youthful bosom knew ; 

But, purer far than love of youth, 

It needs no blush to own its truth, 

Nor faltering tongue a love to tell, 

Such as might angels’ bosoms swell. 


Mount Vernon Association. —We have received one 
more name to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Jane Gallaher, $3, Mifflintown, Pa. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References : Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethako, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. 

Our Health Department. —We would call the parti¬ 
cular attention of our readers to these papers. The sub¬ 
ject now under discussion, namely, the care of infancy , 
is of the greatest importance. Dr. Wilson is very clear 
in his descriptions, and understands well what he so 
ably brings before the reader. Ilis articles are worth 
the price of the Book in every family where there are 
children. 

_ . $ 

Errata. —The reader is requested to look over Editors’ 
Table for June, and make these corrections : — 

Page 557, first column, 15th line from medal, for Hon. 
Charles L. Kruft read Kraft Line 20, for Hon. Colemau 
Zellott read Yellott 

To our Correspondents. — The following articles are 
accepted ; the writers must not be disappointed it these 
are not published for many months to come. “The 
Artist’s Story”— “Song”— “The Birth of the Pearls”— 
“To the Absent One”— : “From Gloom to Gleam”—“The 
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Maniac King”—“The Angel Mother’s Visit”—“Angels 
are there”—“Weaving”—“A Bndget of Curiosities”— 
“All Alone”—“In the Distance”—“The Vale of Ela”— 
“ Grandmother’s Garden”—“ The Beacon-Light”—“ The 
Seasons of the Heart”—“I am Weary”—“Waiting for 
the Rain”—“Twelfth Night”—“Ten Years”—“Unbe¬ 
loved”—“Long Ago”—“A Spring Memory”—“There 
is Something still to Cheer Us”—and “ A Scotch Mist.” 

The following articles are declined: “Things I Love” 

•—“A Beautiful System” (quite ingenious, but we have 
so many MSS. on hand that the “System” might be 
obsolete before we could make it known)—“The Early 
Dead”—“ Spring”—“The Birds”—“Echoes”—“ Love is 
Young”—“ The Dream”—“ Love’s Prayer” and the other 
poems (these have merit, but we have no room to spare) 
—“ Historical Abstract”—“ Haven Hall”—“ New Shoes” 
(the young writer lacks experience in life, wants a better 
knowledge of books and some practice in authorship; 
all these qualifications may be gained ; work and wait) 
—“A Tribute” (noble sentiments, but inferior poetry)— 
“ Glimpses of Cloud-Land”—“ Elsewhere”—“ A Plea for 
June”—“To the Mocking-Bird”—“Woman’s Place”-— 
“A Laugh”—“Morning, Noon, and Night,” and the 
Story (we have not room, but some other editor might 
like it, so we do not name it here)—“ Farewell”—“ Baby 
Nell”—“ Light and Darkness”—“Leaves”—“ May” (too 
late for spring poems)—“When I would Die”—“My 
Own Name”—“ The Great Aim in Life”—“ Short Metre” 
«—“ Gold”—“ Why do We Grieve ?”—“ A Summer Excur¬ 
sion”—“The Great West—Where is It?”—“Troubles in 
Life”—“ Thanksgiving Dinners”—“Hasty Marriages” 
—“The Way to be Happy at Home” (the writer thinks 
one in the family is the only way to secure peace , the 
great essential to happiness; he may be happy so, but 
he is not very happy in the description of his happiness) 
.—“ Little by Little”—‘ ‘ The Spring and its Stream” (very 
good, but no room ; the author has not sent his address 
—post-marks cannot be depended upon)—and “Autumn 
Foliage.” 


tali]) Department. 

BY JNO. STAIKBACK WILSON, M. I). 


Mothers should Nurse their Children, —When a 
mother has consulted her physician, when she has care¬ 
fully reviewed all her habits, and it is decided that it 
would be improper for her to nurse her child herself, a 
Wet-nurse may be chosen in preference to raising by 
hand ; and we would advise this course, if a suitable 
one can be obtained. But we insist most earnestly that 
mothers resort neither to hand-raising nor wet-nursing 
if they can possibly perform their maternal duties them¬ 
selves. That it is the duty of mothers to nurse their 
offspring seems to us so plain and obvious, so accordaut 
with the teachings of nature, that we could not possibly 
believe that this duty would be shunned in the absence 
of the numerous examples to the contrary. 

Surely no woman who will honestly inquire, “ What 
is my duty in this respect ?” and who will then follow the 
dictates of her own better judgment, and the maternal 
promptings of her own heart, will for a moment think 
of committing her precious charge into the hands of a 
stranger, when this can possibly be avoided. And yet 
—with sorrow we record it—thero are mothers who are 
so subservient to the requisitions of a spurious and un¬ 
natural civilization, so misled by the seductive charms 



of the fashionable world, that they disregard the high 
and sacred obligations imposed on them by the God of 
nature, and forego those sweet maternal joys which 
none but a loving , natural , nursing mother can feel, 
and which are as far superior to the frothy pleasures of 
fashionable life as the real and natural are to the false 
and artificial; as superior as the works of the Author of 
all wisdom are to the vain inventions of fallible, deluded 
men; as high above the hollow conventionalities and 
the so-called pleasures of the fashionable world as the. 
heavens are high above the earth. Maternity has its 
peculiar pains and trials, but there is a just compensa¬ 
tion in all things ; and the tender, dutiful mother who 
watches around the couch of her sleeping infant, who 
ministers to all its wants herself, has pleasures peculiarly 
her own, and pleasures so pure, so holy, so exalted as 
to beggar description. Well might Mrs. Welby say, in 
one of her sweet strains:— 

“For ’tis a sight that angel ones above 

May stoop to gaze on from their bowers of bliss, 

When Innocence upon the breast of Love 
Is cradled, in a sinful world like this.” 

A mother who fails, without good cause, to discharge 
her maternal obligations, may escape some of the cares 
incident to the rearing of children ; but at the same time 
she deprives herself of the greatest enjoyments of which 
the human heart is susceptible, and she is guilty of 
criminal injustice to her offspring which must weigh 
heavily on her conscience and dash with bitterness all 
the pleasures of her life ; and which, in many cases, must 
result in the moral or physical destruction of her child, 
with a lifelong train of unavailing regrets over the sad 
consequences of her own folly and want of faithfulness. 

What are the joys of a dutiful mother? ’Tis hers to 
note the sweet unfoldings of the bud of promise that 
nestles in her breast; ’tis hers to watch the first dawn- 
ings of intelligence; to aid the mind’s development; to 
minister to the body ; to guard the morals ; to calm with 
gentle strain the rising storm of passion; and then, 
when sleep has sealed the eyelids of her precious charge, 
she can gaze with ravishing delight on the sweet smile 
that plays on the lips of the little dreamer; and, as she 
sits and sings, and thinks of the beautiful legend of 
angel visitants, she can almost see the bright forms that 
hover around! Is it possible that mothers will forego 
such pure, such heavenly joys as these for the fleeting 
and unsubstantial pleasures of the ball-room? Can it 
be that they will forsake the very precinct of heaven for 
the crowded purlieus of fashionable dissipation? Will 
a mother who desires to discharge the sacred obligations 
imposed on her commit her infant to a hireling, who 
can never feel a mother’s care, who cannot and will 
not perform a mother’s part ? A hired nurse may, in¬ 
deed, furnish food for the neglected and well nigh 
motherless little one, but she will never minister to its 
mental, spiritual, and physical necessities with the 
tender solicitude of a mother. When the misguided 
parent is absent on her giddy rounds of fashionable 
folly, her poor babe will often suffer from the care¬ 
lessness and indifference of the nurse ; will often writhe 
in pain from the harsh inflictions prompted by petu¬ 
lance and impatience; and then, in all probability, the 
scene of cruel mistreatment will close for the night 
with a large dose of some stupefying drug, which sinks 
the little unfortunate into a deep, unnatural slumber 
that may prove the sleep of death, and which, if often 
repeated, must inevitably result in impaired health and 
an early grave. Of the dangers of narcotic drugs we 
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have already spoken; but we would here say that thou¬ 
sands of children are annually drugged to death by 
nurses when the thoughtless and careless mothers have 
not the least suspicion of the cause of death. 

How to Choose a Wet-Nurse. —Admitting the neces¬ 
sity of a wet-nurse in some cases, it becomes our duty 
to give some directions to mothers who are compelled to 
resort to this expedient:. A wet-nurse should be in the 
prime of life, and free from every taint of disease, in¬ 
herited or acquired. It has already been seen how much 
the secretion of milk is influenced by the bodily condi¬ 
tion ; it is sufficient, therefore, to remark here that 
perfect health and vigor are all-important and indispen¬ 
sable essentials in the selection of a wet-nurse. And the 
nurse should be free, not only from actual disease and 
bodily infirmity, she should be free from any strong 
predisposition to such constitutional diseases as scrofula, 
consumption, nervous affections, etc. etc. 

The mental and moral characteristics of a wet-nurse 
are no less important than her physical condition ; sbe 
should possess a mild, agreeable, and cheerful dispo¬ 
sition, with an inexhaustible stock of patience. It is 
a well-established fact that anger, grief, fretfulness, 
envy, and all the depressing passions, not only diminish 
the quantity of milk secreted, but actually change its 
character, converting it from the most mild and whole¬ 
some of nutriments into an irritative poison, capable of 
producing convulsions, bowel affections, colics, and a 
train of the most serious disorders. Medical works 
abound in examples of this kind: Hr. Bedford, of New 
York, tells us of an unfortunate woman who lost her 
husband at sea, which so affected the secretion of milk 
as to cause a diarrhoea in her child which could be con¬ 
trolled only by a change of nourishment; so soon as 
,this change was made, the little patient recovered with 
little or no medicine. Were it necessary, numerous 
instances of the same kind could be adduced; enough, 
however, has been said, we trust, to convince mothers 
that the mental and moral condition of nurses is a mat¬ 
ter of the very first importance in consideration of the 
physical welfare of the child, to say nothing of moral 
influences, of which we shall speak hereafter. In enu¬ 
merating the requisites of a good wet-nurse, we neglected 
to mention that her child should be about the age of the 
foster-child ; still, in our opinion, undue importance is 
attached to this by most persons, and we are certain 
that it is a matter of small moment when compared with 
the other things to which we have adverted. 

In thus giving the essentials of a wet-nurse, we are 
sure that we have not exaggerated their importance—so 
far from it, we feel conscious that we have not presented 
them as strongly as they deserve; yet this imperfect 
sketch may serve one very useful purpose—it may show 
mothers how very difficult it is to find a suitable wet- 
nurse, and may thus tend to induce them to follow our 
advice, in considering well what they do before they give 
the nursing of their children up to another instead of 
performing this duty themselves. 

If mothers are convinced of the truth of what has 
been said, they will be very far from shunning their duty 
to their children for any light and frivolous cause ; and 
even when driven to do so by stern necessity, they will 
have a physician to examine carefully into the physical 
condition of the proposed nurse ; they will satisfy them¬ 
selves fully as to her mental and moral traits ; and as to 
committing a child to any Irish woman or freshly-im¬ 
ported foreigner, without the most rigid scrutiny, they 
ivill never think of such a thing , 

Columbus , Go.. 
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Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notiee. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

Prom J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

“MY NOVEL or, Varieties in English Lifei. By 
Pisistratus Caxton. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Library edition. In four volumes. This enter¬ 
prising firm still continue their library edition of the 
works of Bulwer. This is the second work of the series 
of the Caxton novels, and the second also which they 
have issued. Price $4 00. 

WIIAT WILL HE HO WITH IT? By Pisistratus 
Caxton. A Novel . By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Library edition. In three volumes. This, though the 
last work of the renowned author, is the third issued by 
these publishers, it belonging to the series of the Caxton 
novels. Any word in recommendation of so well-known 
a writer is superfluous. Price $3 00. 

Prom G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE THRONE OF HAVIH ; From the Consecration of 
the Shepherd of Bethlehem, to the Bebellion of Prince Ab¬ 
salom. Being an Illustration of the Splendor, Power, 
and Hominion of the Reign of the Shepherd, Poet, War¬ 
rior, King, and Prophet, Ancestor and Type of Jesus ; in 
a Series of Letters addressed by an Assyrian Ambassa¬ 
dor, Resident at the Court of Saul and Havid, to his Lord 
and King on the Throne of Nineveh ; wherein the Glory 
of Assyria, as well as the Magnificence of Judea, is pre¬ 
sented to the Reader as by an Eye-witness. By the Rev. 
J. H. Ingraham, LL. B., author of “The Prince of the 
House of Havid,” and of “The Pillar of Fire.*” The au¬ 
thor of this work, now a minister of the Gospel, has 
been so long and so favorably appreciated by American 
readers, that we can entertain no doubts of the success 
of this work, the scenes, incidents, and characters of 
which are drawn from the Bible. The title, which we 
have given in full, will explain the principal points 
illustrated by the author. Price $1 25. 

THE LIFE ANH ABVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER 
CARSON, the celebrated Rocky Mountain Hunter , Trap¬ 
per, and Guide. Together with his Hunting Exploits, 
Thrilling Adventures, and Hair-breadth Escapes among 
the Indians. Also, His Services rendered the United 
States Government, as Guide to the various Expeditions, 
under Colonel J. C. Fremont and others. By Charles 
Burdett. Fully illustrated. The extended title of this 
volume leaves us but little to say in regard to its inte¬ 
resting contents, and that little would be of so little con- 
sequence that we shall be content to refer only to the 
large, clear typography of its pages, and to the bright 
red and gilded lettering of the binding. Price $1 00. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia:— 

THE BIBLE ANH SOCIAL REFORM; or, The Scrip¬ 
tures as a Means of Civiliz(dion. By R. H. Tyler, A. M., 
of Fulton, N. Y. The author of this volume, who, it 
appears, is a “lawyer in full practice,” presents new 
facts and arguments to prove that the principles and the 
teachings of the Bible, and particularly of the New Tes* 
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tament, are the only solid foundations on which to re¬ 
form or reconstruct our social system. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. By George Eliot, author 
of “Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Adam Bede.” The 
admiration bestowed upon a previous work, “ Adam 
Bede,” and the wonder and curiosity concerning its 
authorship, have scarcely died away, when there follows 
this new romance, equaling it in its trueness to nature, 
charming simplicity, and its noble and elevated senti¬ 
ment. It is a most pleasing picture of English country 
life, and its author has won fresh laurels by its produc¬ 
tion. Price $1 00. 

THE LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. By James 
W. Sheahan. This volume commends itself particularly 
to those who intend to become politicians, or candidates 
for the presidency; and also to those whose duty or 
whose desire it is to be made acquainted with the par¬ 
ticulars of the lives of those who are likely to be pre¬ 
sented for that high office. Price $1 00. 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By Jacob 
Abbott. The fourth and last of these volumes is now 
issued. Its title is “Selling Lucky.” Those who have 
read the preceding numbers of the series will not wish 
to miss this. This volume, like the others, is finely il¬ 
lustrated. Price 50 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, as Traced in the Writings of 
Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries. By John 
C. Hamilton. Volume VI. We can take no part in the 
controversial political history of the United States, any 
more than in the religious controversies of former, or of 
the present times. While examining the pages of this 
volume, we were struck with the warm partisan tone 
which pervades them, and though we considered this 
tone quite natural in a son writing in defence of the 
political views, and in explanation of what might have 
been considered the political errors of his father, we still 
felt that the history is a controversial history, which 
will have to be decided by appeals to contemporaneous 
facts ; and therefore susceptible, at least, of being itself 
controverted. Price $2 50 per volume. 

A COURSE OF EXERCISES IN ALL PARTS OF 
FRENCH SYNTAX, Methodically Arranged after Pott¬ 
erin' s 11 Syntax Franfaiseto which are added Ten 
Appendices. Designed for the Use of Academies, Schools, 
and Private Learners. By Frederick T. Winklemann, 
A. M., and Ph. D., Professor of Latin, French, and Ger¬ 
man in the Packer Collegiate Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This book will prove an invaluable aid to French stu¬ 
dents, especially to those who are acquiring the language 
without the help of a master. It is a great assistant in 
becoming familiar with the construction and idiomatic 
peculiarities of the language. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People . On the basis of the 
latest edition of the “German Conversations Lexicon.” 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Parts XII. 
and XIII. of this splendid work have been received by 
us. Judging from the completeness and care manifested 
by the numbers already issued, we must conclude that 
the series, when complete, will form a most valuable set 
of volumes. Price 15 cents per uumber. « 


THE ELEMENTARY SPELLING-BOOK ; being an Im¬ 
provement on the American Spelling-Book. By Noah 
Webster, LL.D. The latest revised edition. This little 
book recalls to us our earlier school-days, when we 
conned our first lessons at our teacher’s knee; and, 
although a revised edition, it bears nearly all the cha¬ 
racteristics of the earliest issues, even to the stories of 
the disappointed milkmaid, and the rude boy who per¬ 
sisted in stealing the old man’s apples. There is one 
thing we miss, however—the temple of knowledge as a 
frontispiece. Why was not that retained? Is it that 
that temple is not now to be gained through the vulgar 
medium of spelling? 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Burns & 
Sieg, Philadelphia:— 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous maps and engravings.' Vol. I. Aboriginal 
America. This is a book suited alike to youthful and 
mature minds. The subjects of the chapters are varied, 
treating of geography, botany, natural history, and of 
the Indian tribes, with their manners, habits, and pecu¬ 
liarities, while each subject is treated as elaborately as 
the size of the volume will allow. Price 75 cents. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Thomas Geldart, author of “Truth is Everything,” 
“Stories of Scotland,” “Stories of Ireland,” “Sunday 
Thoughts,” etc. This is a volume designed especially 
as a reading-book in schools, possessing sufficient inte¬ 
rest to please the youthful mind, while it does not de¬ 
generate into a mere story-book. It commences at the 
earliest period of British history, bringing the student 
down to the time of the Crusades. Price 75 cents. 

THE OAKLAND STORIES. By George B. Taylor. 
This is the second of the series of these stories. They 
are suited to the capacity of children, and impart to 
them much information on various subjects. The book 
has several fine illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

• From Charles Scribner, New York, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. A pleasing collection of poems, ranging 
through various degrees of sentiment and satire. 

MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. By the 
Marquess de H. Together with Biographical Souvenirs 
and Original Letters. Collected by Prof. G. H. de Schu¬ 
bert. Translated from the French. The memoirs of 
this truly amiable lady may be perused with profit and 
interest by every one; and the example she set of 
charity, unpretending piety, and patience and courage 
in adversity, are most worthy of imitation. Of noble 
birth, and, after her marriage with the Duke of Orleans, 
a conspicuous star in the Court of Louis Philippe, at 
the time of the dethronement of that monarch, she be¬ 
came a refugee from France, and finally died in England, 
in 1858, after ten years of exile. 

From G. P. Putnam, New York, through J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND 
GENIUS OF WASHINGTON IRVING. Delivered before 
the New York Historical Society , at the Academy of Music 
in New York , on the M of April , 1860. By William 
Cullen Bryant. Nothing that professes to be the “life, 
character, and genius of Washington Irving” can be 
otherwise than deeply interesting to literary men of 
every clime and country, but most of all to the literary 
mer. of America. It is, therefore, but just to conclude 
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that the discourse of William Cullen Bryant, the literary 
contemporary, as well as the friend and eolaborer of 
Washington Irving, will long be held in the highest 
esteem by their mutual admirers. 

« 

From Pudney & Russell, New York:— 

BLACK DIAMONDS; Gathered in the Darkey Homes of 
the South. By Edward A. Pollard, of Virginia. A series 
of letters, written during the year 1858, from different 
cities in the Southern States, in which the author presents 
the slavery question from a southern point of view. 
Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston:— 

MADEMOISELLE MORI: A Tale of Modern Borne. 
This is a tale the plot of which is laid during the Italian 
Revolution in 1849, and in which many real occurrences 
are blended with fiction. Those who take an interest 
in Italy, and sympathize with the revolutionary spirit 
there, will be particularly pleased with this novel. It 
is written with a vigorous and masterly hand, and chal¬ 
lenges admiration. Price $1 25. 

THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. Edited by Lady 
Theresa Lewis. A most commendable novel, offending 
the reader in nothing, charming him in everything, and 
sustaining an unflagging interest from beginning to end. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

TYLNEY HALL. By Thomas Hood. This story, the 
very earliest effort of Hood’s at fictitious narrative, can 
certainly need no recommendation from us at this late 
day, almost thirty years after its first publication. It 
is, we may remark, however, characteristic of its author 
throughout, combining the grave and the gay, the humor¬ 
ous and pathetic, as Hood alone knew how to combine 
those sentiments. Price $1 25. 

From Carter & Brothers, Boston :— 

CAROLINE PERTHES, THE CHRISTIAN WIFE. 
Condensed from the Life of Frederich Christopher Perthes. 
By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. A very interesting and valuable 
biography of a woman who was in all respects a help¬ 
meet for the cultivated, noble, and earnest man by whose 
side Providence had ordained that she should pass her 
life. Perthes, a bookseller in Hamburgh, has made him¬ 
self famous by the influence which his ardent and simple 
piety, and his strong loVe of intellectual cultivation, 
gave him over some of the most eminent literary men of 
Germany. And, it is plainly to be seen, from a perusal 
of this work, that much of his superiority is due to the 
lofty character of his devoted and true-hearted wife. It 
is a book that will well repay perusal. 

RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. A Story for Girls. 
Among the multitude of pretty story books that are daily 
issuing from the press for children, this will be found 
among the best and most useful. The story is full of 
interest, and very well told. 

BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY; or, Short Tales for the 
Nursery. By the author of “ Mia and Charlie, ” “ Sidney 
Grey,” etc. With illustrations. This is one of the pret¬ 
tiest little books we have seen in a long time. That it is 
interesting to those for whom it was written we have 
had full proof by seeing the eagerness with which all 
the children connected with our own family devour it. 

QUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. By Newman Hall, 
LL. B., author of “Now,” “Follow Jesus,” “Come to 
Jesus,” etc. A solemn and earnest appeal to all to pon¬ 
der deeply on the awful truths of life and death, d welling 


especially, as its title indicates, on the danger of trifling 
with the blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. It is well 
written and forcible. 




We call attention to our advertisement of the sixty - 
first volume of the Lady’s Book, published on our cover 
for this month—the thirty-first year of our existence as 
a Lady’s Book. We return our thanks for the many 
favors we have received from our fair countrywomen, 
and hope to meet and merit a continuance of them. We 
have many surprises in preparation for them, and sug¬ 
gest that now is a good time to commence a subscription. 


“Summer.” —The beautiful engraving in this number 
is a companion to “Spring,” published in the April 
number, and by some it is pronounced even superior to 
that celebrated plate; it is at least a worthy companion 
to it. We give also two tinted plates in this number, 
besides our inimitable Fashion-Plate. 


Young writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would be better to ask if we will insert 
their productions. 


Washington’s Farewell Address. —We have received 
from Devereux & Co., 132 South Third Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, “Washington’s Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States,” with arabesque designs and illus¬ 
trations, and a beautiful book it makes. Will not every 
patriotic citizen send to Devereux & Co. for a copy? 
From the same publishers, we have also received a por¬ 
trait of the wife of Washington, printed in colors, a 
companion to the portrait of the Father of his Country, 
also published by them. It is the best specimen of 
printing in colors we have seen. 


„ We publish the following from a well-known paper, 
and one that is appreciated well by those to whom its 
weekly visits are most agreeable—the Troy (N. Y.) 
Budget .*— 

“ Godey and his Lady's Book. —It is said the edition 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book for this year already amounts 
to 150,000 copies, and is constantly increasing. Notwith¬ 
standing the immense amount of business inseparable 
from such a patronage, Mr. Godey is always affable and 
courteous—ready to answer promptly by letter any of 
his vast host of readers who may choose to address him 
on the most trivial subjects. His personal devotion to 
business and indomitable industry are almost incredible. 
Every day in the week, he sends off gratuitously, under 
his own hand, as many 4 specimen numbers’ of the work 
as he is asked for, and generally accompanies each with 
a pleasant letter, besides answering all manner of in¬ 
quiries in regard to lace patterns, fancy slippers, em¬ 
broidery, music, piano-fortes, etc. etc. It is impossible 
to say, at this advanced stage of civilization, what femi¬ 
nine humanity would do, if it were not for Godey.” 

Another original design for a cottage and ground 
plans in this number. 
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Our Music. —We have the pleasure of presenting our 
musical patrons, this mouth, with a piece of music of 
more than ordinary beauty and finish. The poetry of 
Teunyson, which is itself music, is here wedded to har¬ 
mony as perfect as a genial interpretation o f the author’s 
meaning can make it, in the hands of one capable of 
reproducing the exact sentiment. The very soul of the 
words is translated and infused into the melody of the 
composer, to a degree far excelling any other success 
yet reached by the many who have adapted the same 
words. 

In a month or two, we shall present our readers with 
another song by Mr. McNaughton and one by Mr. Everest. 
The beautiful Italian barcarole, “ Invito al Mare,” by Mr. 
Everest, which we published in our February number, 
has since been issued in sheet form by Lee & Walker, as 
one of a series of melodies with Italian and English 
versions, entitled Sweet Echoes from Italy. Besides the 
barcarole, the Sweet Echoes include “ For Thee, my Fond 
One,’ arranged from Donizetti, and “ Hill aud Lake, 
Farewell,” to melody by Campana. 

Mr. Everest is also the composer of two other favorite 
sets of melodies. Oue called Vocal Gems , with both 
French and English words, includes “ La Manola; or, 
the Happy Day,” “Who Knocketh there? toe, toe,” and 
“The Sister of the Nightingales.” The other is a series 
of Beautiful German Songs , also with the double adapta¬ 
tion, and comprises “ Go, my Kose,” arranged from Him- 
mel, “ I Saw a Kose,” from Kieliardt, and two of Kueken’s 
famous melodies, “In the Lovely Month of May” aud 
“Just from the Bud Unfolded.” In this connection, we 
should also mention two origiual songs, “ Beautiful 
Moon, thou Queen of the Night,” and “Only for Thee: 
Keply to the favorite song, ‘ Ever of Thee.’ ” 

Mr. McNaughton’s music includes a number of exqui¬ 
site songs, ballads, waltzes, etc., mostly from the press 
of Firth & Pond and Ditson. We would especially com¬ 
mend to our patrons the ballads, “ Kitty, my Love, and 
I,” and “Katie of Babble Brook;” the songs, “Maud 
Adair and I,” “Annie Darliug,” “ Home I Left behind 
Me,” and “ The Good Time has Come ;” and the polkas, 
“ Bob, Bob White,” “ Love and Beauty,” “ Peek-a-Boo,” 
aud “Pet Robin.” The last three are of double length, 
and are each embellished with a beautiful full-page 
colored lithographic title. 

The publication price of each piece we have named 
above is twenty-five cents, excepting the three last by 
Mr. McNaughton, which are each fifty cents. Any of 
our friends, especially those to whom the music stores 
are not accessible, or at which these pieces or any of 
them cannot be procured, can have them promptly sent 
by iuclosing the amount in stamps to our own address, 
Philadelphia. We shall take pleasure in purchasing 
them, without extra charge, and by the single piece or 
in any way desired, and will forward them by mail, 
free of postage, to any address. It affords us pleasure 
be instrumental in the circulation ol good music. 

J. Starr Holloway. 


The paper having the largest circulation—the paper 
of tobacco. Paper for the roughs—sand paper. Paper 
containing many fine points—the paper of needles. 
Ruled paper—the French press. The paper that is full 
of rows — the paper of pins. Spiritualist’s paper— 
(w)rapping-paper. Papers illustrated with cuts—edi¬ 
torial changes. Drawing paper—dentist’s bill. A tak¬ 
ing paper—sheriff’s warrant. The paper that most re¬ 
sembles the reader—’tis you (tissue) paper. 


Singular Statistics. —The Boston Courier's New York 
correspondent writes:— 

“ Having been troubled with the gout for several days, 
I have been obliged to ride to and from my desk in the 
Circumlocution Office. My own carriage not being in 
very good condition just at present, I have taken advan¬ 
tage of the street cars, and, while travelling in these, I 
have had an opportunity of noticing the manners of the 
females of'my kind, considered with reference to seats 
in crowded vehicles. I will not indulge in any moral 
reflections upon the subject, nor will I attempt to ana¬ 
lyze motives ; I will only present to you, in a statistical 
form, the result of my observations:— 

No. of females to whom seats were given by men, 
half of the latter having probably been on their 

feet since daylight.103 

No. of ditto who were compelled to stand for at 
least three blocks ....... 1 

No. of females who said “Thank you,” or words 

to that effect.7 

No. of females each of whom metaphorically put 
her foot on her benefactor and rubbed him out 

of existence.74 

No. of females who stared young men out of coun¬ 
tenance, and out of their seats 59 

No. of females who positively refused to take the 

proffered place.00,000 

Now don't lay this to the gout.” 

Secret or No Secret. —G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: “ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which we read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent; and also how to render said letter visible at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaff¬ 
ney, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 


The Ten Commandments in Ten lines. 

Have no other God but me; 

Unto no image bow thy knee ; 

Take not the name of God in vain ; 

Do not the Sabbath day profane. 

Honor thy father and mother too ; 

And see if thou no murders do. 

From vile adultery keep thou clean ; 

And steal not, though thy state be mean. 
Bear no false witness. Shun that blot; 
What is thy neighbor’s, covet not. 


A Capital Family Book. —A book of one hundred 
tableaux, called “Home Pastimes,” is just issued by 
Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. This work gives 
careful rules as to dress, lights, etc., and for producing 
best effect, so that any persons or family can produce 
these delightful Pastimes. It is got up in the Desfc style 
of these well-known publishers, who have lately issued 
the beautiful guide-book to drawing and painting, called 
“Art Recreations.” Messrs. Tilton & Co. will send the 
above, post paid, on receipt of $1 for “ Home Pastimes,” 
and $1 50 tor “Art Recreatious.” They will also send, 
free, a list of materials for Grecian Painting, etc., and 
of the pictures they publish for it. 

TnE Patent Needle-Threader. —This is an ingenious 
little article, that we can supply for 25 cents. 
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The Scold’s Bridle. —Such things have been talked 
of, but probably very few of our readers suppose there 
ever was such a thing ; but thore was in former days. 
They are not needed now. We love too well to hear the 
ladies talk, and have more respect for them than to use 
any bridle but one spelt a different way—Bridal. 

“This parish (Walton, England) is also endowed with 
rd. instrument for the control of female eloquence. It is 
of curious construction, and when fixed on, one part 


enters the mouth, and prevonts articulation. It origi¬ 
nally bore the following inscription, and tko date 1633, 
but only faint tracos now remain of either. 

“ Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 

To curb women’s tongues that talk too idle.” 


A Valuable Book for Ladies—Art Recreations. —A 
Complete Guide and Holp to Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Maclie, Cone-Work, Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichimanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 
Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em¬ 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, etc. 

It will inform inquirers in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex¬ 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, reoeipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Tkacher and Pupil by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachors and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth. Splendidly illustrated. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


m 

A correspondent asks us to finish the tale of “ Con¬ 
tent,” by Mrs. Haven, which appeared in March number, 
1859. Will she please explain, and wc will be “content.” 


Perhaps what follows may be intoresting to some of 
our lady friends who intench when visiting England, to 
be presented to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. That “back¬ 
ing out” business we don’t like; it is not an American 
fashion: — 

Presentations at Court.—O n getting out of the car¬ 
riage, everything in the shape of a cloak or scarf, oven 
of lace, must be left behind ; the train is folded carefully 
VOL. LXI.—8 


over the left arm, and the wearer enters the long gallery 
at St. James’, where she waits until her turn comes for 
presentation ; she then proceeds to the Presence-Cham¬ 
ber, which is entered by two doors; she goes in by that 
indicated to her, and, on finding herself in the Presence- 
Chamber, lets down her train, which is instantly spread 
out by the Lords-in-waiting with their wands, so that 
the lady walks easily forward to the Queen. The card 
on which the lady’s name is inscribed is then handed k> 

another Lord-in-waiting, who reads tbe 
name aloud to the Queen. When she 
arrives just before Her Majesty, she 
should courtesy very low, so low as al¬ 
most, hut not quite, to kneel to the Queen, 
who, if the lady presented be a peeress or 
a peer’s daughter, kisses her forehead ; 
if merely a commoner, holds out her 
hand to be kissed by the lady presented, 
who, having done so, rises, and making 
another courtesy to Prince Albert, and 
also severally to any members of the 
Royal Family present, and then passes 
on, keeping her face towards the Queen, and backing 
out to the door appointed for those who go out of the 
Presence-Chamber. In this transient scene, habitual 
elegance and dignity of carriage, presence of mind, 
coupled with the respectful demeanor proper on such oc¬ 
casions, are requisite; and nervousness and difiidenco are 
as much out of place as a bold and careless deportment. 


Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— " 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity. $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or fiiend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say : “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

We ask attention to Ella Moore’s letters, published m 
our “Arm-Chair.” Our friends in tho country will find 
them a very useful aid in getting up home amusements. 

Wiiat our Fashion Editor can Suiply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godoy, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantlos, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and papor flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infant’s ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orue 
balls, canvas foi working, etc. etc. 
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The writer of tlie following communication is partly 
right. An attempt has boon made to introduce the style 
of short hair, but, being doubtful of its success, we had 
not yet mentioned it. Infirmities in great persons have 
often led to peculiar fashions. May not this be a case of 
the kind, some leader of fashion being obligod to have 
lior hair cut short? We all remember how the fox 
wished to introduce the benefit of the no-tail system. 

FLOWING OR SHORT HAIR FOR LADIES. 

Harveysburg, Warren Co., Ohio, Sept, 1S39. 

Query. —Have tho times and the fashions got ahead of 
Mr. Godey ? It would be laughingly funny, indeed, if 
they had. Shall a Western girl essay to post our worthy 
editor upon the fashions? Alarming! Well, I saw a 
short paragraph, not long since, copied from the New 
York Express by the Cincinnati Commercial , stating 
that short hair for ladies was becoming the fashion, 
that the new style was gaining public favor quite 
rapidly, and that the indication was that it would bo- 
come general. I hear it reported recently, but know 
not how true it may be, that the short style is becoming 
quite generally adoptod in Columbus, Springfield, Cin¬ 
cinnati, and other places in our own State. I had ex¬ 
pected to see a fashion-plate in the October number of 
our magazine, representing the new style. How is it, 
Mr. Editor? Have tho fashions got ahead of you, you 
who was never beaten before? Or, perhaps, like Paul, 
you believe “ Long hair is a glory to a woman,” and 
lienee, being no admirer of the short style, have neg¬ 
lected to inform us. I have not seen an example of the 
new style yet, but understand the hair is cropped quite 
short behind, the front locks being left long to curl. I 
think cutting too short before or behind would mar its 
beauty, and give the wearer a masculine appearance. 

I have ever been an admirer of flowing or short hair 
for ladies, and have been hoping, for several years, that 
some of the fashion-starting ladies would start this 
fashion. I know it is contended by many that long 
liair best becomes a woman. This is, doubtless, true, if 
worn naturally, as was originally intended, falling 
gracefully over the neck and shoulders; but, worn in 
this way, its length becomes an inconvenience that few 
of us seem willing to endure. But certainly, long hair 
shows to no advantage as now worn, bound stiff and 
motionless on the back of the head, in an uncouth knot. 
Is it a knowledge of the simple fact that a woman pos¬ 
sesses long hair that gives the votaries of this fashion 
so much pleasure, when they never see its length, its 
uncoiled beauty, as it is forever imprisonod with comb 
and hair-pins, in an unsightly wad, on the posterior 
portion of the head ? Its freedom is the talisman of its 
power. Too long it has been imprisoned, and its shin¬ 
ing beauty kept forever from the gaze and fascination of 
human eyes. Let it come forth now, like a long bound 
prisoner unchained, to entrance and captivate all hearts 
and eyes with its poetic loveliness. Sisters, too long 
have our beautiful trosses been enslaved to suit the 
caprices of an unnatural and perverted fashion ; now 
Jet them burst their prison walls, and kiss our temples 
freely, as they are wont to do, and float at will upon 
the breath of every passing, sylph-winged zephyr. The 
poet says, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever;” then, if 
a lady’s hair is “ a thing of beauty,” as indeed it is, fill¬ 
ing the beholder with softest admiration and sweetest 
ecstasy, why, then, force it back from the brow and 
temples, neck and shoulders, whore it heightens every 
charm, and lends an air of supreme witchery and love¬ 


liness to the countenance and forehead—away behind, 
as though it were an ugly thing and designed never to 
be seen? I protest against that fashion that requires 
a gentleman or lady to get behind me to see my beautiful 
hair—certainly an awkward predicament for both par¬ 
ties, besides* not getting half a view then of my im¬ 
prisoned tresses. I trust the reign of the imprisonment 
of female hair with combs and hair-pins, the barbarous 
enslavement of that divine ornament of woman’s, is 
drawing to a final close. 

The hair is a beautiful, angelic, living thing; why, 
then, should it be confined in a motionless, stiff, doad 
mass, or coil, upon one portion of the head, and its 
living, breathing, bewitching, soul-inspiring beauty 
hid from our gaze forever ? The most perfect female 
divinities of the sculptor, the painter, the novelist, the 
poot, and the lover, all have flowing hair. I might 
quote ad infinitum from these sources as evidence of this 
assertion, but haven’t space. And who shall say their 
taste is not a correct one? Is not the starting of the flow¬ 
ing fashion an evidence that the female heart and mind 
are acquiring more and more of the painter’s and poet’s 
true sense of the beautiful ? Physiologically considered, 
I think this fashion would be of great service, if exten¬ 
sively followed, if only for a time. I know many of my 
lady friends whose hair is very thin and uneven, that 
frequent cutting and wearing short for awhile would 
make it more healthy, even, thick, and luxuriant. There 
are many ladies who would gladly adopt the short style 
for a while at least, for the benefit of their hair, if nothing 
else, if it were only fashionable. 

Now, Mr. Godey, I should be glad to hear something 
from you upon this subject in your next number. I 
know that you nor I don’t make the fashions; you 
simply report the fashions as they come; still, we all 
have the right of suggesting new and more beautiful 
ones, whether they are ever followed or not. Is flowing 
or short hair for ladies becoming the fashion or not? is 
the question. Is it being adopted in your city, New 
York, and elsewhere sufficiently to give it the name and 
character of a fashion ? If it is becoming the style, as I 
would willingly hope, will you not give us a plate in 
the next number representing it? and I will try and be 
prepared, with scissors in hand, to cut, crop, carve, 
trim, dress, poetize, perhaps spoil—I won’t promise—a 
moderately handsome head of hair ; but if I should spoil 
it, good nature will smile propitiously upon my fault 
by letting it grow again, and, perhaps, more beautiful 
and luxuriant. But, should I get it trimmed beautifully 
in the short or flowing style, I wonder if our kind, oblig¬ 
ing, and humorous editor wouldn’t allow my picture a 
place in the gallery of our magazine, among the un¬ 
rivalled fashion-plates, and certainly the new style 
would “spread” then. But, Mr. Godey, “what is your 
private opinion publicly expressed’* about the beauty 
of short or flowing hair for ladies? Maggie. 


A young lady desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or sominary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in tho school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 

“The Secret Out; or, One Thousand Tricks with 
Cards,” is a very amusing book. With this book, any 
one can set up for himself as a conjuror. Price $1 00. 
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HOW TO DKESS A BOLL. 

Wb continue our article on this subject. These pat¬ 
terns enlarged will be found of great service to mothers 
for their children. 

Pinafoke (Fig. 1).—Cut out a piece of fine diaper, 
Fig. L Fig. 2. 



of black silk velvet, and cut it the size of the round of 
Fig. 2, and it will form Fig. 3. For the brim, cut out of 
the same net the shape of Fig. 4, and cut out the round 
hole for the crown, and through tho black lines at the 
top and bottom, turn up the dotted lines, and tack round 
inside of them a thin piece of wire, then fold over the 
top and bottom, where it is cut through, and 
sew the sides together. Cut a piece of black 
— silk velvet on the cross, and shape it from the 
dotted lines to the circle in the middle of Fig. 4, 
and tack it under the brim of the hat; cut another 
strip of the same velvet on the cross, and bind 
the whole of the edge of the brim very neatly. 

| Put in the crown, and fix it to the brim by sev* - 
j ing it all round, and the rough edge with a small 
piece of sarsnet ribbon, lining tho inside of the 
crown with Persian silk, and it will form Fig. 5. 
Get a small whito ostrich feather, rather long, 
and tack it inside of the brim on the top of the 
1 1 hat, carry it to the back, fasten it there, and allow 


doubled once to the shape of Fig. 2; run and fell in a 
piece of insertion between the top of the shoulders, hem 
the bottom and backs neatly, and also the top; run a 
piece of tape through it, and sew on a small button, 
with a corresponding buttonhole about the waist. Sew 
on a narrow piece of embroidery round the arm-holes, 
and your pinafore will be finished. 

Cape (Fig. 1).—Fold a piece of Marcella once, and cut 


Fig. 1. 

e 



Fi<r 
x o • 


2 . 


Fig. 3. 


out aback the shape of Fig. 2; fold it again, and cut out 
two fronts the shape of Fig. 3, and back-stitch firmly 

together the two fronts on to 
each side of the back, putting 
the narrow sides together; cut 
off the rough edges, and sew 
them over ; procure some fine 
plain braid, and bind round 
the bottom neatly ; turn in tho 
two fronts, and make three 
buttonholes, or four if the doll 
be large, and the same number 
of gilt buttons on the opposite 
side ; then bind round the neck neatly. Take a wide strip 
of embroidery, the proper length from the shoulders, 
gather it up, and sew it on to the bottom. Get some 
white bally fringe, and sew it neatly all round the 
bottom of the shoulder-pieces. 

Hat (Fig. 1). —The shape may be made of black stiff 
net and black wire ; cut it out as Fig. 2 for the crown, 
and cut through the four straight lines up to the dotted 
one, and bend the latter down ; then make into a round 
by creasing the sides where they are cut through, and 
tack them together with black thread. Procure a piece 




A young lady desires a situation as teacher in a school 
or governess in a family. She is competent to teach tho 
English branches, French, Latin, and music upon the 
pkino-forte. Testimonials shown, if desired. Address 
M. W. B., Oakland, Livingston County, New York, 
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ELLA MOORE’S LETTERS PROM THE CITY. 

Letter I.—Tableaux Yivants. 

(Concluded from June number.) 

The next picture was 

Grandmother 11 s Trunk. 

Here, the scene was full of funny contrasts, and we 
had twelve performers on the stage at once. In the 
centre of the background stood a large, old-fashioned 
black trunk, open ; dresses were thrown carelessly over 
the sides and upon the cover, and the performers were 
each trying on some article supposed to have come from 
the old trunk. Harvey, standing orect in the background, 
leaning on his sword, wore the full uniform of the Amo- 
rican soldier of 1776, bulf and blue, and spendidly hand¬ 
some he looked. Grace, with her bright golden curls half 
hiding her saucy, smiling face, was dressed in a sliort- 
waisted, long-trained purple brocade, a cloak of black 
silk falling off her shoulders, and a bonnot seventy years 
odd—a veritable pieco of antiquity, Susy. You cannot 
fancy anything prettier than her piquant little face and 
figure, shaded, half hidden, by the looso dress and deep 
bonnet. Walter, in his every-day dress, sported a mob- 
oap, a pair of round-eyed spectacles, and a short gown 
of bright chintz, llattio had a cocked hat, a long red 
cloak worn over an evory-dav merino, and carried a 
large gold-headod cane. Mary had found a deep hood, 
in which sho buried lior pretty face, and from her waist 
trailed a long silk train. I weut still farther back in ; 
my dress, and woro a powdered wig, largo hoops, and 
high-heeled shoes. The dress, of rich dark grocn satin, 
embroidered in gold, was made with long points front 
and back, and the skirt looped at the waist, ovor a white 
satin petticoat. Fanny Jarvis, a little merry brunette, 
had the full female costume of the Ilevolutionary days, 
the dress of a farmor’s daughter, or one of middling sta¬ 
tion of life. A striped chintz skirt was looped over a 
Wue stulf petticoat; clocked stockings and heeled shoes 
buckled in front wero revealed by the short skirt; a 
white kerchief was crossed primly over the neck and 
pinned at the waist ; long mittens covered the arms, 
and a chintz liandkorchief was tied over the black cm Is 
and fastened under tho cliin. Ilcr brother Morris wore 
a black velvet suit of tho same period, with white rutiled 
shirt and wristbands, and a three-cornered hat. Graham 
Leslie, Walter’s intimate friend, wore the dandy dress 
of some forty years ago, and his sister was arrayed in - 
the short gored skirt, prunella shoes, deep bonnet, and 
short waist of the same period. Little Eddie, who was 
persuaded to stand, held by Walter, on the marble 
pedostal, had, over his white dress, an old-tashioned 
waistcoat of yellow satin, and on his long, dark curls 
wa^? placed a cap with deep, stiff ruffles. Minnie, the 
last on the list, stood near Harvey, in a swallow-tailed 
coat, over her white dress, and a white felt hat, some 
thirty years old. There were figures enough to fill the 
stage without be.ing crowded, and the picture was very 
effective. 

The next one was 

The Dying Brigand . 

Walter, whoso black hair and heavy moustache, dark 
complexion and large black eyes made a capital Italian 
face, personated the brigand. A full suit of green vel¬ 
vet—breeches with white stockings and gay garters, a 
short jacket, and peaked hat —made a good costume. He 
lay extended in the centre of the foreground, his face 
well floured, his jacket open, displaying a bloody shirt; 


one hand clutched a pistol, the other pressed a handker¬ 
chief to his breast; his head was supported upon my 
knee. My dress consisted of a short, full crimson skirt, 
a white muslin bodice very full, with a corsage of black 
velvet laced over it, a white muslin flat cap falling- on 
the neck behind. Kneeling beside Walter, I supported 
his head. Morris Jarvis and Graham Leslie—one in the 
scarlet jacket, buff pantaloons, and high boots of a pos¬ 
tilion, with a whip and little scarlet cap; the other in 
a courier’s dress of buff and green embroidered with 
gold—stood near us. In the background were a group 
of travellers in modern dress—Grace in a gray travel¬ 
ling-dress, fainting in Harvey’s arms, Aunt Harriet and 
Mary comforting each other, and Uncle Walter looking 
ruefully at the brigand, holding in one hand the pistol 
supposed to have ended poor Walter’s mortal career. 

Our next tableau was 

Second Sight. 

Morris Jarvis personated the Scotch seer. He made 
up as an old man very well, wearing the full Highland 
costume. He was seated on a low stool, to the left of 
the foreground, his head leaning on his hand, looking 
intently at the scene in the background. On a bed of 
skins at his feet, Mary, in a white dress, with a plaid 
thrown over her, lay asleep. Walter, also in full High¬ 
land dress, stood near Morris, his hand upon his shoulder, 
as if trying to rouse him, while Graham Leslie, to the 
right of the picture, lay asleep upon a couch. In the 
background, grouped on table mentioned before, but 
without the frame, were the three young figures of the 
foroground group. Harriet, who looks very much like 
Mary, stood erect, the centre of the group, in regal 
robes—a crown, purple mantle, and rich white satin 
dress. To the left, Harvey, in a beggar’s rags, knelt at 
Harriet’s feet, as if in petition. To the right, wrapped 
in a monk's robe, with the hood drawn over his face, 
Harry Marston, another friend of Walter’s, seemed point¬ 
ing threateningly to Harvey, as if warning Harriet not 
to heed his prayer. The scene was effective, and each 
guest was at liberty to weave his own romance on tho 
picture before him. 

The last picture of the evening was 

The Intercejjted Letter. 

Aunt Harriet consented to personate tho “ stern pa- 
rient,” as Harvey said, and, in black silk, with a neat 
white cap, looked quite fierce. She occupied a rocking- 
chair to the right of background, while in the centre of 
foreground Grace, in a white dress, looking sweetly 
pretty, stood with her hand out to take the letter. Har¬ 
vey, behind Aunt Harriet’s chair, leans forward with 
the letter, holding it out, his eyes fixed on Grace, while 
Aunt Harriet holds the other end of the letter, her finger 
raised threatening-ly at Grace, who, in a pretty attitude 
of entreaty, tries to take the billet-doux. 

To-morrow evening we are invited to a party at Mrs. 
Williams’s. As she has no children, she has begged 
our young folks to assist her in entertaining her guests, 
and we have promised some Impromptu Charades. I 
will write you an account of them in my next letter. 
Till then, believe me 

Ever yours, affectionately, Ella. 


Our Health Department. —We continue to receive 
commendations of this particular portion of our Book. 
No other magazine but the Lady’s Book has such a de¬ 
partment. 
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ITALIAN VILLA. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samuel 
Sloan, Architect , Philadelphia . 

In the present number of our architectural series, we 
present a design of an Italian villa, with high tower, 
bracketed gables, bay windows, and broad projecting 


verandas, forming, altogether, a pleasing and agreeable 
combination of that style. The plans are arranged with 
due regard to convenience; the rooms are large, airy, 
and well ventilated. 

Ground Plan. —B is large drawing-room, with folding 
doors opening to library, E; F wide hall, passing en¬ 
tirely through the building, with vestibule A, porch K, 



with steps to the drive in front; C sitting-room, with 
bay window looking out upon the lawn ; I) dining¬ 
room, with passage to kitchen, G, with private stairs 



between ; H out kitchen. The drawing-room, sitting- 
room, and library opening with windows to the floor 
upon the broad verandas, III, 


The second story contains six chambers, with closets, 
bath-room, dressing-room, etc. H hall, with direct com¬ 
munication to each chamber ; G dressing-room, opening 



on to balcony over the porch; I I I roof of veranda. 
The attic is finished, making several comfortable bed¬ 


t 8* 


rooms, 
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HOW THEY MAKE TEA IN RUSSIA. 


We are all inclined to suppo.se that tlie orthodox flavor¬ 
ing of tea is milk and sugar (where cream is a myth) ; but 
tlie Russians, the greatest tea drinkers in the world, think 
otherwise. 

There the samovar or tea urn, as we find by two recent 
clever letter-writers, is indispensable to a Russian house¬ 
hold. One of them tells us that the tea itself “ is brought 
dVerland from China; thus preserving, as they claim, the 
peculiarly delicate flavor which a sea voyage is sure to de¬ 
stroy. It is very dear; the finer kinds costing from five 
to fifteen dollars a pound. As a general rule, the black 
teas are preferred, although a delicate green is in high 
favor with many, at sixteen silver roubles, or about twelve 
dollars a pound. There is a yellow tea at about the same 
price, which has a frightful effect upon one’s nerves ; green 
tea is a sedative compared with it. The beverage, black, 
green or yellow, is drank with sugar, but without cream, 
a slice of lemon being substituted, and the tea sipped by 
spoonfuls. 

“My first trial of this singular mixture was on board of 
a Russian steamer, where an enormous quantity was con¬ 
sumed at the morning and evening meals. It then seemed 
like spoiling lemonade and tea by mixing them ; but I 
have since learned to like it very much—especially of a 
hot day, when the mercury stands, as it often does in St. 
Petersburg, at a bund red degrees in the shade. The pro¬ 
fuse inspiration into which three or four glasses of tea 
puts one, is followed by a state of composure and coolness 
which all the ice-cream and cold soda-water iu Boston 
would not produce. 

“•In the southern provinces ldrpitchnoi , or brick tea, a 
composition of tea, lierb and animal substances, formed 
into blocks like brick, is much used. When dissolved in 
boiling water, with milk and butter added, it forms a nu¬ 
tritious as well as a pleasant beverage for the humbler 
classes, and large quantities are imported for tlieir use. 

“’The Russians drink their tea very weak, and the tea¬ 
pot is replenished with hot water by a native until a per¬ 
son accustomed to what is called tea in England or America 
begins to find the flavor of the lemon preponderate in his 
glass. Indeed, the drinking of strong tea at fifteen dollars 
a pound is rather an expensive luxury. But the higher 
grades are usually reserved for special occasions. The 
kinds in general use among the wealthy citizens of St. 
Petersburg are those averaging about four roubles or three 
dollars a pound ; in the tea-houses a still lower quality is 
used, and in the dwellings of the poorer classes the cheap 
black tea at a rouble and a half is most in favor. The sam¬ 
ovar keeps the table well supplied with hot water. It is 
an urn with a charcoal fire at the bottom, the heat from 
which, passing through a tube in the centre, boils the water 
and heats the tea-pot which rests upon its top. It is as 
common in Russia as a tea-kettle in the United States, and 
is certainly an ingenious and useful contrivance. 

“The tea-houses here, like the bar-rooms in America, are 
of high and low degree. If you enter one of tlie better 
class, on the Nevskoi Prospect, you will find a large room, 
or series of rooms, with little tables, and invariably a pic¬ 
ture of the Virgin and Child, or a saint, covered with a 
plate of gold or silver gilt, so as to leave only the face, 
liauds and feet visible. If your companion be a Russian, 
be will bow low as he uncovers bis head before it, and 
cross himself many times. Then you take your seat at one 
of the windows which look upon the street, and order yonr 
‘chi.’ The waiter brings a portion of tea in a small tea¬ 
pot, a plentiful supply of hot water in another vessel, 


glasses instead of cups, some slices of lemon and lumps of 
sugar, and then a plate of rolls of paper and tobacco for 
cigarettes. There is an organ which goes by clockwork in 
the corner, six feet broad and as high as the room, The 
waiter wiiids it up, and the Russian airs come rolling forth 
as you sit and sip your tea and smoke your cigarette (if you 
choose) and look out upon the strange sights in tlie great 
street before you; see tlie monjiks wearing tbeir sheep¬ 
skins, and the officers and private gentlemen tlieir over¬ 
coats, with the sun blazing down upon them so that you 
almost expect to have them melt away before your eyes ; 
watch tlie queer-looking equipages that come dasliiug by ; 
the little boys iu the carriages, w T ith loose robe and girdle 
and high top-boots, and the nurses in the showy national 
costume, which once a year the Empress puts on, that her 
subjects may see the highest lady in the land dressed like 
a Russian, and the officers in their brilliant uniforms, each 
sitting in his neat droslikv, with an extra horse cantering 
along by tlie side of tlie trotter iji harness. Every ininiue 
there is a fresh novelty, and so the time passes quickly 
away.” 

A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year rouud, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 ceuts. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each ; four numbers now 
ready. 

Tlie Book of the Toilet. Trice 25 cents. 

IIow to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Ilale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00, 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million, Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20 ; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Ilair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay- 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cent3. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col¬ 
ored platos, planted on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Trice 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 
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' Babies. —In a late number of the Eclectic Medical 
Journal , the editor remarks that young babies often cry 
from actual thirst. Their natural supply is intended as 
food, not as drink, and makes them thirsty without really 
quenching the thirst as a cool liquid would. They cry, 
bethinks, for cold water. Many a mother is anxious to 
know what ails the little sufferer that it should cry so 
loudly, and imagining it to be suffering from pain, ad¬ 
ministers some unnecessary opiate, or pain-killer, when 
all the child needs is a few teaspoonsful of good, pure, 
clear, sparkling cold water. As the experiment is a very 
simple and easy one, let all mothers try it first, before 
having recourse to medicine. In warm weather, par¬ 
ticularly, children may be suffering from thirst instead 
of pain, and a small quantity of water may give them 

immediate relief. 

< 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. S. F. P.—Sent bonnet and hoop skirt by Adams’s 
express April 17th’. 

Mrs. W. II. D.—Sent silk stockings for child 17th. 

Mrs. M. J. B.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 17th. 

Miss B.—Sent patterns 17th. 

Miss F. P.—Sent pattern of dress ISth. 

L. J.—Sent bonnet and cloak by Adams’s express ISth. 

M. H. C.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 20th. 

Mrs. D. A. II.—Sent patterns 20th. 

Mrs. M. A. EL.—Sent hair ring 23d. 

J. S.—Sent hair bracelet 23d. • 

Miss G. L. D.—Sent lace 23d. 

Mrs. M.—Sent patterns for infant’s clothes 23d. 

Miss E. Y. L.—Sent crape bonnet by Adams’s express 
23d. 

Miss I. A. McD.—Sent little girl’s bonnet by Adams’s 
express 23d. 

Miss N. E. F.—Sent rice straw bonnet by Hamden’s 
express 23d. 

Mrs. M. M. M.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
2:3d. 

Miss S. E. Y.—Sent patterns 23d. 

Miss M. S.—Sent patterns by Adams’s express 23d. 

Mrs. C. H. B.—Sent infant’s dress trimmings, &e. 23d. 

Mrs. A. E. B.—Sent pattern and needles 24th. 

Mi's. C. M. G.—Sent cloak pattern 24th. 

F. A. McP.—Sent hair pins, &c. 24th. 

J. L. B.—- Sent extension skirts 25th. 

I. B. B.—Sent hair ear-rings, rings, cross, and charms 
25th. 

Mrs. G. C.—Sent pattern infant’s cloak 25th. 

Mrs. F. C. T.—Sent pattern of waist and sleeve 25th. 

Miss M. C. M.—Sent hair necklace 25tli. 

B. J. H.—Sent travelling bonnet by Adams’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. A. E. J.—Sent patterns and needles 25tli. 

Mrs. L. J. A.—Sent patterns for boy’s clothes 26th. 

Mi's. E. H. A.—Sent pattern for Zouave jacket and 
waist 26th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent dress pattern 26th. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent knitted wool shawl 26th. 

, M. S.—Sent infant’s embroidered dress body and nee¬ 
dles 27th. 


Mrs. S. M. N.—Sent hair ear-rings 27th. 

Miss E. F. S.—Sent bonnet, Sic. by Adams’s express 
25 th. 

Miss F. A. S.—Sent silk dress by Hamden’s express 
30th. 

Mrs. McB.—Sent pattern lounging cap 30th. 

Miss A. J.—Sent hair ring 30th. 

C. II. J.—Sent hair fob-chain 30th. 

Miss L. E. T.—Sent hair ring 30th. 

Mrs. N. A. AY.—Sent red embroidery cotton 30th. 
Barmecide.—See story of “ Barber’s Sixth Brother’’ in 
“Arabian Nights.” 

E. F.—Sent patterns of boy’s jackets May 1st. 

T. H, M.—Sent jiatterns of little girl’s clothes 3d. 

Mrs. J. AY. M.—Sent patterns of child’s dress 3d. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. AA r . P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

Mrs. A. D. S.—Sent sewing silk 4tli. 

Dr. AA r . II. L. & Bro.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss M. J. F.—Sent embroidery silk and silk braid 5th. 

Mrs. D. A. AA r .—Sent hair net 7th. 

Mrs. E. J. G.—Sent sleeve patterns 7th. 

Mrs. J. II. T.— Sent braiding Stli. 

Miss N. S.—Sent paper for paper flowers Sth. 

Mrs. C. P. B.—Sent red and white embroiderv cotton 

► 

9 tli. 

Miss S. C. P.—Sent hair ear-rings and breastpin 9th. 

O. G. II. S.—Sent liair breastpin 9th. 

Mrs. E. G. C.—Sent collar, &c. 9th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern of smoking cap 10th. 

Miss M. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, apron, 
dress, &c. 10th. 

C. A. F.—Sent package by Adams’s express 10th. 

Mrs. B. L.—Sent silk floss lltli. 

Mrs. P. E. S.—Sent apron pattern 14tli. 

Mrs. C. E. T.—Sent Zouave jacket pattern 14th. 

Mrs. M. L. B.—Sent patterns 14tli. 

J. P. B,—Sent hair ring 14tli. 

Misses L. and M. B.—Sent liair ear-rings 14th. 

J. S.—Sent hair-work 14th. 

Mrs. L. A. H.—Sent infant’s shirts, &c. 14th. 

Miss L. E. T.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 16th. 

Miss M. C. M.—Sent necklace 16th. 

Mrs. B. L.—Sent white merino 16th. 

II. B. I.—Sent box by Adams’s express 16th. 

Miss II. R.—Sent Zouave jacket pattern 17tli. 

Mrs. R. B. II.—Sent dress pattern 17th. 

Mrs. R. P. D.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
17th. 

AY. M. S.—Sent glass beads, &c. 17th. 


(Eljcnustn) in tjje jfnmig. 


LESSON XVI.—(Concluded.) 

350. Before finally taking leavo of the metal platinum, 
you may as well demonstrate that the bichloride is solu¬ 
ble in alcohol readily ; soluble also, but not very readily, 
in other. 

351. And now we close our examination of the calci- 
genous metals, not that we have investigated all of them, 
but all tlio more imxmrtant of them. AA r e shall by and 
by commence the investigation of two other classes, 
namely, the terrigenous and kaligonous metals, such as 
calcium , aluminum,potasnum, and so forth. Previously, 
however, to our entering upon this investigation, remem- 
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ber well that the distinctive peculiarities of the calcige- 
nous metals are as follows :— 

I. That when burned they yield neither alkalies nor 
earths, but results which former chemists termed calces, 
and the modern chemists oxides. 

II. That these oxides, as a rule, are soluble in acids, or 
the metals themselves are soluble in solutions of chlorine. 

III. That their solutions yield precipitates with ferro- 
cyanido of potassium, hydrosulphuric acid, and hydro- 
sulpliate of ammonia, one or all. 

IV. That their solutions yield precipitates with car¬ 
bonates of potash, soda, or ammonia. Such are the 
distinctive peculiarities of the class. 


LESSON NYII. 

Oxygen . 

MATERIALS, TESTS, APPARATUS, ETC. 

352. A mixture of black oxide of manganese and 
chlorate of potash—equal parts (weight), powdered and 
mixed ; lime-water ; red oxide of mercury ; charcoal ; 
litmus-paper ; sulphur ; phosphorus in bottle of water, 
and various apparatus indicated by woodcuts throughout 
the text. 

353. Before entering upon the study of terrigenenis 
metals, it will be well that yon should devote some at¬ 
tention to certain non-metallic elements with which 
metals are usually found combined in nature. Of special 
importance in this list are the substances oxygon, sul¬ 
phur, and carbon. 

354. Referring to the lesson in which the metal zinc 
was investigated (200), you will remember that the 
result of burning it in atmospheric air was a white calx 
or oxide. All metals, oven gold and platinum, are 
susceptible of oxidation by processes direct or indirect, 
and, from the resulting oxides, oxygen may be separated 
by adequate processes. Certain metals, such as gold, 
silver, platinum, and mercury, all of which combine 
with oxygen with difficulty, give off this olement on the 
mere application of heat. Other oxides of inotals only 
yield up their oxygen when submitted to the united 
agency of heat and some body having a powerful tend¬ 
ency to combine with oxygen, but from all of them 
oxygen may be separated by adequate treatment. 

355. Take a little peroxide (red oxide or red precipi¬ 
tate) of mercury, and, having put it into a test-tube of 
hard German glass, and adapted to the test-tube a bent 
tube and cork, thus— 



apply the heat of a spirit-lamp flame, and collect in a 
small bottle, over water, in the usual manner, the gas 
which results. Having collected it, occlude the bottle 
by means of its own stopper, or a glass valve, remove it 
from the basin or pneumatic trough, and set it aside for 
future examination. The bottle contains oxygen in the 
state of gas, a condition which oxygen invariably assumes 
when uncoinbined. As for the mercury, it will be seen 
to have formed little globules in the test-tube, and may 
be made to cohere by agitation. In this case, then, it is 
evident that the rod calx of mercury, as the ancients 
would have called it, is an oxide of that motal; and, by 
means equally satisfactory, it can be demonstiated that 


all other calces, as they were denominated, are likewise 
oxides. 

356. The process by which we have developed oxygen 
I have mentioned because of the demonstration it con¬ 
veys, not because of its convenience. The following is 
a far more ready means of developing oxygen, and the 
one usually adopted in practice:— 

357. Instead of employing red oxide of mercury, use a 
mixture of equal parts chlorate of potash and black oxide 
of manganese, and apply heat or a spirit-lamp flame as 
before. The oxygen, which now comes over in abnn- 
dauce, is to be collected in wide-mouthed bottles, and the 
bottlos secured by stoppers or valves. 


Cnttn-®al)Ie ©jssig. 


SIDNEY DOBELL. 

*■ 

Sidney Dobell, of the modern school of English poets, 
is not excelled by any one now writing in the deep 
pathos of his simple verse. Many of our readers may 
be, and doubtless are, familiar with his last volume, 
but there are others who have not met with it, and will 
thank us for inserting this sadly pathetic strain. The 
volume from which it is taken is one that should bo 
most welcome on our centre-table. 

THE LITTLE GIRL’S SONG. 

Do not mind my crying, papa; I am not c’ying for pain. 
Do not mind my shaking, papa; I am not shaking with 
fear, 

Tho’ the wild wind is hideous to hear, 

And I see the snow and the rain. 

When will you come back again, 

Papa, papa ? 

Somebody else that you love, papa, 

Somebody else that you dearly love 
Is weary, like me, because you ’re away. 

Sometimes I see her lips tremble and move, 

And I seem to know what they ’re going to say ; 

And every day, and all the long day, 

I long to cry, “ Oh, mamma, mamma, 

When will papa come back again?” 

But before I can say it I see the pain 
Creeping up on her white, white check, 

As the sweet, sad sunshine creeps up the white wall, 
And then I am sorry, and fear to speak ; 

And slowly the pain goes out of her cheek, 

As the sad, sweet sunshine goes from the wall. 

Oh, I wish I were grown up wise and tall, 

That I might throw my arms round her neck, 

And say, “Dear mamma, oh, what is it all 
That I see, and see, and do not see, 

In your white, white face, all the livelong day?” 

But she hides her grief from a child like me. 

When will you come back again, 

Papa, papa ? 

Where were you going, papa, papa? 

All this long while have you been on the sea? 

When she looks as if she saw far away, 

Is she thinking of you, and what does she see? 

Are the white sails blowing, 

And the blue men rowing, 

And are you standing on the high deck 
Where we saw you stand till the ship grew gray, 

And we watched and watched till the ship was a speck, 
And the dark came first to you, far away ? 

I wish I could see what she can see, 

But she hides her grief from a child like me. 

When will you come back again, 

Papa, papa? 

Don’t you remember, papa, papa, 

How we used to sit by the fire, all three, 

And she told me tales while I sat on her knee, 

And heard the winter winds roar down the street, 

And knock like men at the window-pane? 

And the louder they roared, oh, it seemed more sweet 
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To be warm and warm as we used to be, 

Sitting at night by the fire, all three. 

When will you come back again, 

Papa, papa? 

Papa, I like to sit by the fire. 

Why does she sit far away in the cold ? 

If I had but somebody wise and old, 

That every day I might cry and say, 

“Is she changed, do yon think, or do I forget? 
Was she always as white as she is to-day ? 

Did she never carry her head up higher?” 

Papa, papa, if I could but know! 

Do you think her voice was always so low? 

Did I always see what I seem to see 

When I wake up at night and her pillow is wet? 

You used to say her hair it was gold ; 

It looks like silver to me. 

But still she tells the same tale that she told, 

She sings the same songs when I sit on her knee, 
Aud the house goes on as it went long ago, 

When we lived together, all three. 

Sometimes my heart seems to sink, papa, 

And I feel as if I could be happy no more. 

Is she chauged, do you think, papa, 

Or did I d earn she was brighter before? 

She makes me remember my snowdrop, papa, 
That I forgot in thinking of yon, 

The sweetest snowdrop that ever I knew ! 

But I put it out of the sun and the raiu ; 

It was green and white when I put it away, 

It had one sweet bell and green leaves fonr; 

It was green and white when I found it that day, 
It had one pale bell and green leaves four, 

But I was not glad of it any more. 

Was it changed, do yon think, papa, 

Or did I dream it was brighter before ? 

Do -not mind my crying, papa; 

I am not crying for pain. 

Do not mind my shaking, papa; 

I am not shaking for fear, 

Tho’ the wild, wild wind is hideous to hear, 

And I see the snow and the rain. 

When will you come back again, 

Papa, papa? 


ORANGE SWEETMEATS. 

The Scotch marmalade is made of Seville oranges, 
which are imported iu large quantities every year for 
that purpose. Wo have in this conutry an orange which 
answers even a better purpose, and might be had at a 
very cheap rate, if they were once introduced into the 
Middle and Northern States—the sonr orange which 
grows so abundantly in Florida and other Southern 
localities. On the St. John’s River, especially, and in 
the interior of the State, near Okula, there are wild 
groves, of miles in length, where, in the season, golden 
fruit lies rotting on the ground, not even of sufficient 
value to be gathered. Every year, our best grocers 
are importing Scotch marmalade at a large expense, 
while this wasted material lies so near. Sweet, or table 
orauges have a short season in Florida, being over by 
the middle of January. They are thin-skinned and very 
sweet, but do not bear transportation well. By many 
they are considered superior to any imported fruit 

The wild oranges are either bitter-sweet, or sonr, with 
less of the “Perlivian-bark flavor.” The bitter-sweets are 
smooth-skinned, qnite ronnd, and of a deep red orango- 
color. On opening them, the feathery white apartments, 
or lobes, separate easily; this skin entirely removed, 
the pulp loses the bitter taste, the juice is sweet and 
refreshing. The sour oranges are less regular in shape, 
the skin thicker and indented ; they are usually lighter 
colored, more on the yellow than the red shade of orange, 
ihey make a delightful orangeade, qnite as refreshiug 
as the lemon, but their chief value is for preserving. 
In llorida, they are done in large transparent lialf- 
globes, set in a sea of honeylike syrup. We procured 
the receipt for the finest specimens that we tasted, and 


which many tourists may remember on the generous 
table of Mr. Askew, at Palatka, and which we have 
tried on a barrel of sour oranges shipped from the 
neighboring groves. 

Mrs. Askew’s Receipt for Orange Sweetmeats.— 
Grate off the yellow part of the peel, cut the orange in 
half crosswise —or on the equator line of a globe—squeeze 
out the juice and seeds, leaving the pulp. Soak them in 
salt and water twenty-four hours, to remove the bitter 
taste; then six days in clear cold water, changing the 
water every day. Boil them in water until they clear 
and you can pierce them with a straw. Make a syrup 
of one pound and three-quarters of white sugar to every 
pound of the orange-skins thus prepared and well 
drained, flavor it with as much of the reserved orange- 
juice as you may fancy, put in the skins, and let them 
boil up once. 

Scotch marmalade is this, and not so nice, the skins 
or peel being shredded fine, and done in brown sugar, 
which many use in the above receipt; it tastes qnite as 
well, but of course does not look as clear. Some one 
has only to introduce “Florida Marmalade” to realize a 
handsome independence. Orange sweetmeats may be 
procured in St. Augustine at a very reasonable price, 
considering the large quantity of sugar which it takes, 
and the risk in shipping the oranges. 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 4. 

Carnations, and How to Produce Choice Sorts.— 
The best soil for carnations is good loam, enriched with 
well-decayed stable manure, and quickened with a little 
sand. The quantity of manure can only be determined, 
by the previous strength of the ground ; if made too rich, 
the flowers will lose their fine colors, while, if left too 
poor, they will want vigor. No recent manure should 
ever come near a fine plant. In the spring, give a fresh 
digging, and plant in rows three feet by two ; this width 
will make room for layers, without which a fine blow 
of carnations canuot be maintained above one year. As 
the plants shoot up, they should be tied to neat green 
rods ; and, in order to have a fine blow, superfluous 
flower-buds must be pinched off, leaving about three or 
four to each stem. From the young shoots near the 
ground, which do not run to flower, the layers are to be 
selected. The operation is somewhat nice, but, when 
rightly done, is always successful, and good flowers are 
thus preserved and multiplied from year to year. To¬ 
ward the end of July, stir up the ground about the 
flowers, and mix with the sod a little well-worked coin- 
post. Have at hand a sharp penknife, a trowel, and a 
number of small pegs, with an angle at each head. 
Scoop out the earth in tho form of a basin around each 
plant, select the strongest shoots for layers, and remove 
such as are in the way. Then crop the top leaves an 
inch from the heart, and piuch off all tho rost, taking 
care not to peel the stem. Begin an incision on the 
under side of the shoot a little below the second joint 
from the top, and cut upward till the joint is slit in the 
middle. Set the pointed extremity made by the slit into 
the bottom of the excavation, and there fix it with the 
peg ; place the head of the shoot erect, fill in tho earth, 
make it firm, and finish the work with a good watering. 
The young plants will be ready for removal by tho end 
of autumn, when they may be set in flower-pots for the 
winter. Carnations always require room to expand and 
blow ; and, when fully grown, the stalks should be tied 
with a strip of bust to a small stako thrust in tho soil at 
their side. 
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Ornamental Rock Work in Gardens. —There are 
many plants with rather small flowers, which possess 
exquisite colors and elegant forms, the charm of which 
is in a great measure lost hy their being planted in the 
bed where the pitiless shower defaces their delicate tints 
with splashes of rain and earth, or else their distance 
from the eye causes their minute yet elegant characters 
to pass unnoticed ; other plants, also, run oyer the sur¬ 
face of the flower bordor to great distances, interfering 
with their neighbors, w r hich would look much better 
hanging pendent from the crevice of a rock, or covering 
some sunny bank with their numerous blossoms. 

Nature, who is always an interesting and instructive 
teacher, points eut those facts plainly, by often exhibit¬ 
ing her simple treasures inhabiting and flourishing in 
the cracks of rugged rocks, making as interesting an 
object on a near approach as it is delightful at a distance. 
In Europe few gardens are considered complete without 
tlieir compartment ef rock work, and even where the 
spot is of the smallest size, a little piece of this device 
is frequently seen filling up and concealing an unsightly 
corner. Why do not our American gardeners and ama¬ 
teur florists devote more attention to this beautiful mode 
of ornamenting tlio garden ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Coffee .—This indispensablo accompaniment to every 
break fast-table, also the pendant to all regular dinners, 
by the fashion of tho day, is by no means an antique beve¬ 
rage "with the civilized world. Few of those who make 
it and who drink it daily are aware of its origin It is 
unknown who first discovered its present use ; but about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, “the best families” 
of Arabia began to introduce it in their meals, and when 
it reached Mecca, at the close of that century, it met with 
a host of opponents, theologians and physicians being 
armed against it as injurious to the constitution. Fifty 
years after, the fashion began to prevail at Constantino¬ 
ple, and the first cofiee-houses were opened ; but, finding 
that people were more ready to drink cofleo than to say 
their prayers, the faithful were deprived of thoir new 
luxury—at least, in public. Following tho track ef 
commerce, it was introduced into Marseilles, and from 
thence to England, at tho close of the sixteenth century. 

The history of its introduction to the West Indies is 
curious: In 1713, tho Dutch Governor of Batavia sent 
several coffee plants to Amsterdam ; one of them found its 
way to the Jardin des Plantes , in Paris, where it was 
greatly valued as a curiosity. Several plants were 
raised from it, and one ef them was carried to the Island 
of Martinique by Deliceux. The ship in which he 
sailed was detained by stress of weather, the company 
wero put on an allowance of wate?, and to save tho 
treasure which was being conveyed to the island, the 
source of so much wealth as it proved, Deliceux denied 
himself that which kept the precious plant alive. 

2. The Ruling Feminine Passion . —These rough 
rhymes illustrate, with a certain quaintness, what is 
certainly the prevailing theme in feminine conversation. 
Some one suggests—“ when it is not sewing-machines.” 

“ I ’ve heard it said that if, while out a walking, 

You see two females, and o’erhear talking, 

The subjects always are (I thus indite ’em) 
Acquaintances and dress —ad infinitum. 

Yes, every ene, whatever her degree, 

Talks but of those with strange consistency. 

Tho other day, I saw two tramping creatures, 

Squalid in looks, and vile in form and features, 


Dirty, disgusting, marked with inebriety, 

And a great way outside of all society ; 

Aud to myself I said: ‘Those horrid witches, 

"Who do not seem to have three decent stitches, 

And hain’t got any friends ’mid their distresses, 
Cannot be talking now of gowns and dresses.’ 

So, for ten steps, I softly walked behind ’em, 

To catch their .talk, but never seemed to mind ’em, 
And heard this much—then turned to muse upon it— 
‘Blue ribbons, mousseline de laine, and bran new 
bonnet.’ 

3. American Housekeeping —There is a little spiteful 
onesidedness, but much truth in the following paragiajjh 
by an English letter-writer. We hold up the mirror 
that our lady friends may correct whatever they may 
see amiss in their own sphere of action:— 

“Ladies keeping house in America are indoed little 
better than upper servants. The whole superintendence 
of tho in-door w r ork depends on them, and very often do 
they assist in all that is going on in laundry, pantry, 
nursory, or kitchen. The husbands invariably go to 
market. No woman does any of that essential business 
beyond giving an order at the ‘ grocery' or the ‘ provision 
store.’ It is not easy to know the secrets of the scheme 
of domestic economy followed by so very clese and 
cautious a community. But a strict avoidance of need¬ 
less expense, a great distrust of servants, and a mean 
systom of locking up and doling out are, I am inclined 
to believo, its general characteristics, though there, I am 
satisfied, many exceptions exist. The cook is a very 
independent and irresponsible person ; she has none of 
the importance of housekeeping, but she is without its 
cares ; little being required from her, she has little to 
look after; the meals of the family prepared, her time is 
her own. Between the regular hours she goes where 
she chooses, and, if she be a person of the least preten¬ 
sions in her profession, she fixes her own time for every¬ 
thing, and upon the slightest deviation from the arrange¬ 
ment, which might interfere with her plans for going to 
meeting on Sunday, or to lectures on week-days, she 
quits her place without notice, frequently while the 
dinner is half dressed, and the company waiting for it 
in vain.” 

4. A Thought for the Hay. — Peace .—Peaco is better 
than joy. Joy is an uneasy guest, and always on the 
tiptoo to depart; it tires and wears us out, and yet keeps 
us over fearing that the next moment it will be gone. 
Peace is not so; it comes more quietly, it stays more 
conteutedly, and it never exhausts our strength, nor 
gives us one anxious forecasting thought. Therefore let 
us pray for peace. It is the gift of God, promised to all 
Ills children ; and if we have it in our hearts we shall not 
pine for joy, though its bright wings never touch us 
while we tarry in the world. Tho poace of God truly 
passeth all understanding, and to bo known must be 
experienced. 


JWIjitnts. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
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envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will he chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Ch'ders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attmded to unless the money is frst 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 

■*r 

the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Tunic dress of gray and black silk : the under 
skirt has alternate flounces, steel gray and black silk, 
pinked ; the upper skirt is tunic shaped, and trimmed 
to correspond ; the waist is en cceur , with frills of the 
same, edged by bretelles; the sleeves are flounced to 
correspond. This style of flounces in alternate colors, 
black being used with any shade, is much worn the 
present season. White split straw hat, lined and trimmed 
with rose de roi. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for an evening gathering ; the material 
grenadine striped with black and violet des Alpes ; the 
skirt has five flounces, set on so as to leave a small head¬ 
ing of the same ; ornaments of ribbon, in a style we have 
given before. The corsage is plain, and draped by the 
ribbon ; a tucker of lace rises above the drapery. Light 
lace headdress, with violets and violet ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Dress barege Anglais , white, shaded with 
emerald green, the trimming is a ribbon of white and 
green plaited so that the green appears to alternate with 
the white. White crape hat, covered by black lace; 
deep crimson roses, set on in black lace barbes. 

children’s dresses. 

Little girl’s dress of cliallais; the mantle of striped 
summer poplin, approaching it in color; the hood and 
trimming of Napoleon blue silk. Hat of white split 
straw, with a single feather. 

Little boy. Skirt and open jacket of gray summer 
poplin. Leghorn hat, with cock’s plume. 


COIFFURES. 

[See engravings , pages 4, 5.) 

COIFFURE FOR A YOUNG LADY, FRONT AND BACK. 

The whole head of hair is parted from the centre of 
the forehead to the nape of the neck, then a transverse 
parting is made from ear to ear, so that the hair is di¬ 
vided into four equal masses. The two portions of the 
front hair are arranged in plaitings of three, care being 
taken to comb the hair back from the forehead, and to 
include all the front hair in the plaits. The plaiting of 
each portion of the back hair should commence just 
above the ear, and the ends must be carefully fastened 


by silk or very fine twist The plait of back hair on the 
right hand side is passed across the nape of the neck, 
and the end fastened by a hair pin, under the root of the 
plait on the left side. The plait of the left side of the 
back hair is brought round to the right side, and fastened 
in the same manner; and thus the two plaits cross each 
other at the back of the neck. The plaits of the front 
hair are then brought round to the back of the neck, 
where the ends are fastened under the crossing of the 
plaits of back hair. 

COIFFURE FOR BALL COSTUME, OR VERY FULL EVENING- 

♦ 

DRESS, FRONT AND BACK. 

In front, this coiffure shows the hair disposed in three 
rouleaux, terminating in long ringlets. Between these 
long ringlets, and also behind the ears, are several ring¬ 
lets of shorter length. The back hair is arranged in a 
cluster of five loops, to form which the hair is tied firmly 
at the back of the head, and divided into five portions. 
The centre loop at the back of the neck is very long, and 
the two at each side of shorter length. The ends of the 
hair are twisted round the tie at the back of the head, 
and concealed beneath an ornament of beads suspended 
from the top of the comb. Amidst the ringlets and 
rouleaux of the front hair are interspersed small stars 
and other brilliant ornaments, which, being fixed on 
elastic pins, are set in motion by every turn of the 
wearer’s head, thereby producing a most elegant and 
showy effect. The same kind of pins are employed for 
fixing the tufts of white feathers, which add much to the 
grace and dignity of the coiffure. The jewelled agraffe 
worn in the centre of the forehead should correspond 
with the other ornaments of the headdress. 


NEW STYLES OF APRONS. 

(See engravings , pages 6 , 7.) 

The Arabella apron is made of black moire antique, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon, three inches wide, 
finished at each edge by a narrow black lace ; macaroons 
or rosette buttons, graduated in size, are placed at the 
sides of the apron ; a girdle confines it at the waist. 

The Clementina. —The materials are silk, lace, narrow 
velvet, and buttons. The lace is inserted, and finished 
with the velvet ribbon, which is very effective and 
pretty. 

The Diana is gored a little at the sides, and trimmed 
with a piece of bias silk, four inches in width, bound on 
each edge, and laid on the apron. The belt is something 
novel; it fastens at the side with a large jet buckle and 
loops of ribbon with long ends, fringed. The ribbon has 
also the edges bound with velvet. 

The Floria.. —This shell-shaped apron is something 
quite new. The ruffle is made of silk, pinked and sewed 
on in shells; macaroons or rosette buttons finish each 
shell. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

(See engravings , page S.) 

Fig. L—This dress is made of white pique, trimmed 
with Marseilles braid, and braided with narrow em¬ 
broidery braid ; the edges of the bretelles are scalloped. 

Fig. 2.—This little dress is prettily made of silk or 
wash goods. The side stripes and trimming of the body 
should be of a different color from the dress. 

Patterns for either of the above dresses can be had of 
the Fashion Editress. 
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SEW STYLE OF GIRDLE. 

{See engraving , page 9.) 

This new style of girdle is much liked ; it can be made 
of the same material as the dress, or elso of silk of some 
color to form a good contrast with the dress. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA PASHIONS, FOR JULY. 

Although most of the gayer portion of the residents 
in our cities are at this moment absent, the dresses in 
which they adorn the fashionable watering-places were 

t 

purchased and made up boforo their departure, and our 
heading, therefore, is not inappropriate, while we de¬ 
scribe the more elegant part of the wardrobes prepared 
for the springs and sea-side. 

For dinner and evening-dresses, unless it be for some 
hop more brilliant than usual, organdios, gronadines, 
and gage de Inde , in robes, or made up from the piece, 
present such a beauty and variety, the present season, 
that tarletans and other materials as ephemeral are re¬ 
served for full dress, strictly spoaking. Barege Anglaise 
is also very much in favor for general serviceable wear. 
Among the best of Stewart’s importations of this style 
of dress, we find a robe in five flounces of good width, 
the ground being white, with short, broken lines of 
black completely covering it, and giving a grayish 
effect; pansies, without foliage, in their original colors, 
are sprinkled in a double row along the edge of the 
flounce, while scallops of black, giving the appoarance 
of needle-work, but in reality only printed, finish it 
tastefully. A shawl of moderate size, with a similar 
border and plain grayish centre, makes an excellent 
dress for piazza promenades, and the whole costume is 
in simple and excellent taste. 

Another robe of the same material has five flounces 
also, the ground being gray, with still smaller black 
lines, and each flounce having a border of white with 
the same edging it, inclosed in two plain lines of brown, 
while through the white centre are groups of detached 
flowers in bright natural colors. A mantlo of the plain 
grayish centre accompanies this dress, instead of the 
shawl before described. It has one deep flounce of the 
same, with a small puff as heading. 

Still another in the same material, in seven flounces. 
The pattern is large blue polka spots, a single row of 
each near the edge of the flounces and shawl, the latter 
having an ornament formed of them in the uppor point. 

A fourth, with small bunches of blue forget-mo-not 
scattered all over it. An upper skirt reaches to the top 
of four narrow flounces. The sleeves have two puffs 
and a flounce edged with a puff of the same. The plain 
corsage is cut quite low and round in front, edged with 
a puffing similar to that on the sleoves. A chemisette of 
black lace over white extends to the throat. 

A grenadine robe, the ground being mold, des Alpes , 
the pattern lilies of tho valley in white, with a lace 
border, having the effect of a handsome point, running 
all around. This is made up expressly for evening 
dress, the sleeve consisting of ono puff, with a flounce 
of the border. Corsage low, edged by a puff of ribbon 
violet des Alpes , which ends in a flat bow in front ; waist 
round, with a ribbon bolt and rich gold clasp. 

1) -ess for evening, of perfectly plain white grenadine. 
The under skirt has three flounces of moderate width ; 
the upper one is perfectly plain. There is no pattern, 
no edge of any description, to the flounces, sleoves, or 
waist—the richness of the material obviates it — with 
the exception of a rich satin ribbon, also of plain white, 


which forms tho heading of the berthi, and has a bow 
on each shoulder and in the centre of the corsage, brace¬ 
lets and belt-clasp of gold, set with red coral. 

The gage de Inde , or muslin de soie , is a very thin silk 
tissue, much like the old-fashioned India and China 
gauzes, still to be found at Fountain’s. They are even 
handsomer, as the colors are brighter, but of course by 
no means so durable. They are usually in robes, or 
with stripes or cheques of some bright eolor on a white 
ground. 

We have already described the organdies at length, 
with abundant illustrations. See May and June numbers. 

Mautles like the dress having become so much the 
style, Brodie’s numerous customers find at his establish¬ 
ment the popular materials for travelling and street 
dress, at the prices of the principal shops, so that they 
can have their mantillas at the establishment, and send 
the material of the dress to their own mantuamaker. 
Brodie’s mantles in barege Anglais are prettily trimmed 
with contrasting colors and camel’s hair ornaments, 
and have an excellent effect, worn with a dress of the 
same material, or, indeed, as an undress summer mantle, 
with almost anything. His laces are this year very 
handsome, the designs and shapes both new and excel¬ 
lent. The principal new styles are the Empi'ess, which 
has a pointed yoke, with a very deep flounce falling from 
it ; the Solferino , a rounded yoke, with a narrow flounce ; 
below this a deep fall of lace almost touches the hem of 
the dress ; the Eugenie , a square shawl, the under point 
rounded. The Ploermel has a long, round yoke, high 
in the neck, en tablier in front; the very deep flounce or 
skirt of lace falls over the arm, with the effect of a sleeve. 
We might multiply shapes and styles to suit the fancy 
of all, the laces being Damascus, Pusher, Cambrai, and 
a new Italian lace considered as good as Chantilly. Cer¬ 
tainly, it requires the most practised eye and touch to 
distinguish some of the costlier of these laces from the 
“distracting points”—over which ladies go in raptures, 
and their husbands into the sulks—such as Brodie also 
displays, ranging from $125 and upwards in price. In 
Chantilly, which is of permanent value, the shapes 
change less, the shawl or point remaining in favor. 

For those who have been accustomed to be attended 
for years past by those in charge of the different depart¬ 
ments of Genin’s Bazaar, we make a note of the present 
position of their old favorites, who will receive their 
orders as usual. Mr. Genin himself conducts in his usual 
lavish and elegant style the branch including children’s 
hats and caps, and misses’ hats ; the same tasteful hands 
still preside over this department. Mr. Myers, so long a 
favorite in the straw and beaver hats, Mr. Bowden of the 
shoe department, and Mr. Deusclier, with hosiory, gloves, 
etc., have united in a miniature bazaar, beautifully neat 
and tasteful, and may be found at 303 Canal St., nearly 
opposite Brodie’s; we especially commend them to their 
old friends. The children’s outfitting department, with 
the artistes who furnished it, is merged into the large 
establishment of Lord & Taylor. Mrs. Scofield’s well 
known establishment, Broadway, and the new house of 
Mesdames Picot & Wilkinson, 631, the tasteful bonnets 
for dress and promenade, will receive more especial at¬ 
tention in our next; both of them having a representa¬ 
tion of old friends to the customers of the ever to be 
regretted Geuin’s Bazaar. 

The cap crown is no longer considered in the best 
taste; summer liats in the best materials, and the cost¬ 
lier straws being made up with round crowns. But we 
must reserve details for the month of August. 

Fashion. 
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WRITTEN BY MRS. HEMANS. 
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INSERTING FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
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LA BELLE. 

(See description ? page 191 .) 
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•LA MAT RONE.— (See description, page 191.) - 
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WORK FOR A PILLOW-CASE, TO BE PUT ABOVE THE HEM. 



LA PRINCESSE. 

(See description, page 191.) 
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MAT FOR A VASE OR FIOWER-GLASS. 

« 

(See description > page 167.) 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































NIGHT SOCK. 



1 


Materials .—Three ounces of white four-thread fleecy wool; four pins, IS T o. 15. 

Cast on twenty-four loops. 

On each of three pins knit two pearl, two plain, alternately for twenty-four rounds ; then knit 
one nail in length plain knitting, pearling the centre stitch on one pin for the back seam ; divide 
the loops in half, arrange thirty-six on one pin, the back seam in the centre, and thirty-six on the 
other two pins. Now form the heel, by knitting the loops on the one pin for one nail and a half 
more in length, narrowing in the last three rows on each side of the seam. Knit to the seam 
stitch, double the heel, and cast off. Take up the loops on each side on the third pin, increasing 
by making a stitch after every fourth ; knit these loops with those on the instep, narrowing at 
each side in every alternate round for twenty-six rounds. Knit one nail and a half more for the 
foot; then narrow for the toe as follows : Knit two together two loops from the beginning and end 
of each of the side pins, till reduced to a point. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 



For a Pillow-case. For a Chemise. 


































































THE BEDOUIN D’ETE. 

[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York- Brawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

This garment has obtained much favor ; it is unique in style, and its capaciousness has ren¬ 
dered it very popular. The one we illustrate is made of a light summer tissue. Its peculiarity 
consists in the mode in which the stuff falls down the back, it being the angle which would, if it 
was fitted to the figure, be cut away ; the stuff being simply folded straight up the back. 

We give the above as a variety, but the fashion, par excellence , is of course some of the various 
laces which we mentioned in our last. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1860. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


Fig. 12. 



At the commencement of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the inconvenience of travelling continued 
unabated by improvements ; and to this annoy¬ 
ance all were obliged to submit. Mr. Markland, 
in his interesting paper, published in the twen¬ 
tieth volume of the u Archseologia, ” has given 
an extraordinary instance of this. He says : 
u In December, 1703, Charles, King of Spain,' 
slept at Petworth, on his way from Portsmouth 
to Windsor, and Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there. We set out (as one 
of the attendants relates) at six o’clock in the 
morning, to go for Petworth, and did not get 
out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire) till we 
arrived at our journey’s end. ’Twas hard ser¬ 
vice for the Prince to sit fourteen hours in the 
coach that day without eating anything, and 
passing through the worst ways that I ever saw 
in my life. We were thrown but once, indeed, 
in going, but both our coach (which was the 
leading one) and his highness’s body-coach 
would have suffered very often, if the nimble 
boors of Sussex had not frequently poised it, or 
VOL. lxi. —10 


supported it with their shoulders, from Godal- 
min almost to Petworth; and the nearer we 
approached to the duke’s house the more unae- 
cessible it seemed to be. The last nine miles 
of the way cost us six hours’ time to conquer 
them, and indeed we had never done it if our 
good master had not several times lent us a 
pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby 
we were enabled to trace out the way for him. 
They made us believe that the several grounds 
we crost, and his grace’s park, would alleviate 
the fatigue ; but I protest I could hardly per¬ 
ceive any difference between them and the 
common roads. 

“ In the time of Charles, surnamed the proud 
Duke of Somerset, who died in 1748, the roads in 
Sussex were in so bad a state (as I am informed 
by an intelligent correspondent) that, in order to 
arrive at Guildford from Petworth, persons were 
obliged to make for the nearest point of the 
great road leading from Portsmouth to London. 
This was a work of so much difficulty as to oc¬ 
cupy the whole day, and the duke had a house 
at Guildford, which was regularly occupied as 
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a resting-place for tlie night by any part of his 
family travelling to London. AMS. letter from 
a servant of the duke’s, dated from London, 
and addressed to another at Petworth, acquaints 
the latter that his grace intended to go from 
London thither on a certain day, and directs 
that ‘ the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs, must come to meet his 
grace with lanthorns and long poles to help 
him on his way.’ ” 

Thus far Mr. Markland. It would be no dif¬ 
ficult matter to add other instances of the in¬ 
conveniences and delays of travel at this period. 
The whole “appliances and means to boot” 
used for locomotion at this period were equally 
bad. The coaches were as heavy to move as 
the roads were difficult to pass over. Fig. 12 


illustrates the ordinary fashion of the carriage 
of the time, when stateliness was chiefly con¬ 
sidered, and as many footmen carried behind 
as could be conveniently borne ; two, three, 
and four of these useless incumbrances gene¬ 
rally appeared, while on state occasions the 
absurd number of six hung on behind, clasping 
each other’s waists ; an uncomfortable mob, 
and a living satire on the pride which hired 
and supported such cumbrous adjuncts. 

From the same print which has furnished us 
with this example of the pomposity of high life 
in the reign of Anne, we borrow another and 
more curious example. The print represents 
the procession of both Houses of Parliament to 
Saint Paul’s Cathedral, July 7, 1713, to return 
public thanksgiving for the Peace of Utrecht. 


Fig. 13. 



Fig. 13 is still more remarkable than the first 
for the quantity of useless footmen about it, 
and for the ingenious and dangerous manner in 
which a fifth is added to the four who are so 
uncomfortably crammed behind, and who is 
seated in a most uneasy and tottering position 
upon the axletree in front. This procession 
exhibits several carriages similarly constructed, 


and thrown back upon the hind wheels, probably 
that the indolence of their occupants might be 
accommodated by the angle at which they were 
hung. 

The sort of carriages used for travelling by 
the nobility in the reign of George I. and II. 
may be seen in Fig. 14. It still retains the old 
form, carries two footmen and a coachman, has 


Fig. 14. 



six horses, the foremost of which is ridden by 
a postilion, with heavy jack-boots and Spurs, 
and is preceded by a running footman carrying 
a gold-headed cane. These latter attendants 
on aristocracy were derived from the East, and 
kept before the horses on the pretence of clear¬ 
ing the way. They were gayly attired in clothes 
of value ; and an amusing story is related of a 


sharper who tricked the Duke of Queensberry, 
by applying to him for such a situation, dress¬ 
ing himself in a costly suit, and satisfying his 
unsuspecting grace of his fitness for the situa¬ 
tion by running up Piccadilly until he fairly 
outstripped the horses, and decamped with the 
clothes he wore. These men may, however, be 
generally considered to have filled the place of 











































































SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


Ill 


the modern coach-dog, being about as useful, 
and not quite so ornamental. They disap¬ 
peared in the reign of George III. 

The heavy clumsiness of the coaches used by 
country gentlemen is often alluded to by the 
novelists and other writers of this period. They 
remained in a family for an age, and were new 
covered from time to time. Browne Willis, the 
eccentric antiquary, had one thus described: 
“The chariot of Mr. Willis was so singular that 
from it he was called himself the old chariot . It 
was his wedding chariot, and had his arms on 
brass plates about it, not unlike a coffin, painted 
black.” His acquaintance, Dr. Darrell, humor¬ 
ously satirized it in one stanza of “an excellent 
ballad to the tune of Chevy Chase,” intended 
as a good-natured joke on Willis, and which 
runs thus :— 

“ His car himself he did provide 
To stand in double stead: 

That it should cany him alive, 

And bury him when dead.” 

A lighter kind of conveyance was now intro¬ 
duced, capable of being drawn by one horse, 
as delineated in Fig. 15, and carrying generally 

• Fig. 15. 


one person, or, at most, two, with a squeeze. 
The body of this carriage had a reclining slope, 
like that in use in Anne’s reign, as already ex¬ 
hibited in Fig. 13; but it must have been a 
miserable conveyance, without springs, and 
pulled only by a single horse, upon which the 
driver sits, in order to save the weight of a 
box-seat. Such was the carriage in use by the 
middle classes on ordinary occasions. 

The Sedan Chair still was used by the nobility 
and gentry, particularly in London, on such 
occasions as visits to theatres or public places, 
or the levees at St. James’s, etc. For this pur¬ 
pose they were constantly kept in very general 
demand although the inconvenience produced 
by a mob of chairmen was great, and disputes 
for precedence occasionally violent. There is a 
curious paragraph in “Mist’s Journal” of Satur¬ 
day, July 8,1721, which would read uncommonly 
curious in a modern paper, and which forcibly 



depicts the great change of manners a century 
and a quarter has produced. We are told— 
“On Thursday sen’night, theHight Honorable 
the Lord Cartaret, one of Majestie’s principal 
Secretaries of State, passing through St. James’s 
Square in a chair, was met by the Lady Harley 
in another; when, a dispute arising between 
the footmen about giving the way, they imme¬ 
diately came to blows, and, the chairmen and 
footmen being engaged with their poles and 
sticks, one of them struck his lordship as he 
was getting out of his chair, but whether acci¬ 
dentally or designedly we know not. In the 
mean time, that person is committed to New¬ 
gate, and three of his brethren are bound over 
to the next session.” 

A chair of the better kind, as used about 
1750, is given in Fig. 16. It is richly decorated 
with brass chasing and bunches of tassels. It 
realizes the description of Swift:— 

“ Box’d in Ms chair, the bean impatient sits, 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof hy fits ; 
And ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds—lie trembles from within !” 

These private chairs were furnished with crim¬ 
son velvet cushions and damask cur¬ 
tains, and the chairmen, generally sturdy 
Milesians, were gayly adorned in aristo¬ 
cratic liveries. The public sedans were 
of plain leather, with brass nails, as seen 
in Hogarth’s plate of “The Rake’s Pro¬ 
gress,” exhibiting his hero going to a 
levee at St. James’s. “The hackney- 
chairmen exerted the power of the strong 
arm, and were often daring enough, as a 
body, to influence the fate of Westmin¬ 
ster and Middlesex elections, in the terror 
which they produced with fist and bludgeon. 
But they are gone. No Belinda now may be 
proud of 4 two pages and a chair. ’ They glide 

Fig. 16. 



not amongst the chariot-wheels at levee or 
drawing-room; the clubs want them not. They 
have retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe 
there is one chair still lingering about May 
Fair, but the chairmen must be starving. 
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The Society of Antiquaries ought to buy the 
relic. 55 

The coach of 1750 may be seen in Fig. 17, 


and it may be considered as the last and most 
approved of the old fashion, for modern neces¬ 
sities soon afterwards drove out these clumsy 


Fig. 17. 



formalities, and introduced lighter vehicles, 
under various names—an improvement which 
made slower marches on the Continent than in 
this country. 

Mr. W. B. Adams, in his excellent “ History 
of Pleasure Carriages,” has noted the clumsi¬ 
ness and inconvenience of early continental 
ones in these words: “In 1631, Mary, Infanta 
of Spain, rode in Carinthia in a glass carriage, 
in which no more than two persons could sit. 
The wedding carriage of the first wife of the 
Emperor Leopold (1658), who was also a 
Spanish princess, cost, together with the har¬ 
ness, 38,000 florins. The carriages of the 
Emperor himself are thus described by Kirk: 

£ In the imperial coaches no great magnificence 
was to be seen ; they were covered over with 
red cloth and black nails. The harness was 
black, and in the whole work there was no gold. 
The panels were of glass, and on this account 
they were called the imperial glass coaches. 
On festivals, the harness was ornamented with 
silk fringe. The imperial coaches were distin¬ 
guished by their having leather traces; but 
the ladies of the imperial suite were obliged to 
be contented with carriages the traces of which 
were made of ropes. 5 

“Poor France still continued at a distance, 
as may be inferred from the fact that, as late 
as the reign of Louis XIII. (1620), a woman 
was accustomed to go to court masked and 
hooded, jogging behind a man on horseback! 
The first attempt at a common usage of covered 
wheel-carriages among the Parisian citizens 
occurred at this time, in the introduction of a 
vehicle called Brouette , or Roulette . The body 
of this was like a sedan chair placed upon two 


wheels, and was dragged by men. The pro¬ 
prietors of sedans interfered to have them pro¬ 
hibited. For a while they were forbidden, but 
were permitted in 1669, and in 1671 they were 
in general usage amongst the people. Dupin, 
the inventor of these Brouettes, found means 
to contrive them so that their motion was tole¬ 
rably easy; and his ingenuity concealed his art 
so well, or, rather, the Parisian mechanics of 
that time had so little of enterprise and curi¬ 
osity, that he was the only one who made 
them. 55 

These Brouettes , Roulettes , or, as they were 
sometimes termed, by way of derision, Vinai¬ 
grettes, were introduced in this country, and 
occasionally usurped the place of sedans. They 
were originally without springs, but were ulti¬ 
mately improved, and their appearance about 
1760 may be seen in Fig. 18. The man in front 

Fig. 18. 



supports the poles by a leather strap, and two 
uprights support them when he ceases to hold. 
The machine is steadied and propelled by a 
man behind. In one or two London parishes 
a similar contrivance is used to remove sick 
paupers. 








































































































A HEROINE OE TO-DAY 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


The blow fell suddenly, and the young hus¬ 
band and father was stricken down ere the 
smallest provision had been made for the fu¬ 
ture, stricken down in the morning of his 
years, ere his loins were fairly girded for the 
battle of life. A young, frail, inexperienced 
woman, now a widow, and three little ones, 
were left behind, pennyless and friendless. 

In a city hot-bed, Margaret Mason grew up 
daintily. She had been taught the fine arts of 
dancing, flower-painting, and the like, could play 
a few pieces on the piano with passable skill, 
and had some little knowledge of the French 
language. From the time she was seventeen, 
she went into company. For the most part, 
her days passed idly, or in the next thing to 
idleness, novel-reading; while her evenings 
lapsed pleasantly away in making visits or re¬ 
ceiving visitors, with now and then the more 
exciting diversity of the play, opera, concert, 
ball, or party. The twin ideas of use and duty 
came not to distinct perception in her brain; 
she lived to no purpose but to enjoy. 

Was she of wealthy parentage ? No ! Had 
she large expectations in the future ? Nothing 
of the kind! Margaret Mason was an orphan, 
and dependent on a kind but not wise relative, 
who brought her up as too many girls are 
brought up in our large cities. He gave her a 
showy, superficial education, dressed her as 
well as his means would allow, and put her in 
the way of getting a start in the world by mar¬ 
riage. Young men only just a little better 
fitted to enter upon the stern, hard work of life 
are generally won by the small attractions of 
just such girls as Margaret Mason. In the 
present case, a clerk whose moderate salary of 
six hundred a year had scarcely met his own 
wants was the one found captive in the gossa¬ 
mer web of our young enchantress. His name 
was Albert Leslie. 

They were married, and with a small flourish 
of trumpets. There were presents, party-giv¬ 
ings, and wordy congratulations, and then our 
young adventurers on the sea of matrimony 
were left to steer their own course in life and 
enjoy its sunny days, or do battle amid its 
storms. 

Margaret went forth from the home of her 
relative, where she had been tenderly cared for 

10 * 


since the days of childhood, went forth with 
her young husband, never again to return. 
Death soon after entered that home, removing 
its founder and stay, and its members were 
scattered like shrunken leaves by the winds of 
autumn. 

I 

We will not write of the young bride’s first 
sombre experiences. They came, as they come 
to all who trust life’s precious freight in frail 
vessels and upon unknown seas. At the end 
of three years, her husband, who had proved 
unfortunate in a business venture, resolved to 
go west. Margaret, now the weak, exhausted, 
nervous young mother of two children, had 
scarcely energy enough left for objection, could 
she have fully comprehended all that was in¬ 
volved in such a movement; and so the step 
was taken. Their destination was Chicago, 
where Leslie was promised a clerkship in a 
forwarding house. 

In this new world, the young wife and mo¬ 
ther was lost. A few articles of furniture 
brought from the east, enlarged by some ad¬ 
ditions made at the point of their destination, 
enabled them to commence housekeeping in a 
small tenement far away in the suburbs, at a 
rent that would consume nearly half of Mr. 
Leslie’s salary. The house was guiltless of 
modern conveniences, and the almost helpless 
young wife soon found that the new world into 
which she had intruded was quite as guiltless 
of other aids to comfortable housekeeping. And 
now, with Mrs. Leslie, life’s battle commenced 
in earnest. Love for her husband and children 
made strong a sense of duty ; and, weak and 
unskilled as she was, she accomplished won¬ 
ders in the way of creating home comforts out 

i 

of the slender materials that lay in such un¬ 
promising shapes around her. Not half of her 
time was she able to retain a servant; and so, 
in the intervals, her small, delicate hands 
came in rough contact with tea-kettle and 
washing-board. If the duty was hard, weari¬ 
some, and exhausting, the frail young woman 
did not shrink away from it, nor even sit down 
and fold her hands to weep for a season. Love 
was very strong in her heart, and, for the sake 
of her beloved ones, she held not back ; and so 
the little household never lost, in her husband’s 
eye, its look of order or air of comfort. And, 
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if Margaret’s face wore often an aspect of weari¬ 
ness, or was pale and languid, it showed no¬ 
thing of peevishness or discontent. The strange 
eyes that caught an occasional glimpse of the 
pale little woman moving about her house or 
gliding along on her way to market or the store, 
guessed nothing adequate as to her daily trials, 
nor the amount of heroism it required to meet 
them. 

A year after removing to Chicago, another 
child was born, making the number of human 
blossoms three. It was just six months from 
this time when Mr. Leslie sickened and died, 
leaving, as we said in the beginning, a young, 
frail, inexperienced woman, and three little 
ones, penniless and friendless. Almost literally 
was this true, for the salary of Mr. Leslie had 
proved barely sufficient to meet their daily 
wants. He died leaving his family nothing but 
their clothes and the scant furniture the house 
contained. 

A little while, the stricken wife lay stunned 
and prostrate ; the dead cannot wait, and so 
all the solemn ceremonials went on, even to 
the burial. A few sympathizing neighbors 
offered words of comfort that came with no 
meaning to the mourner’s ears, and then one 
after another retired, and the bereaved woman 
was left alone with her orphaned little ones. 
Bewilderment succeeded. The very stay and 
support of their lives had been suddenly re¬ 
moved, and what now remained for them but 
to lie down and perish by the way ? The black¬ 
ness of darkness gathered over the mind of 
Mrs. Leslie. She looked upwards, there was no 
light; she strained her eyes into the surround¬ 
ing gloom, but could trace no path into which 
her feet might venture. 

From this state the sharp spur of inevitable 
necessity quickened her half stupefied mind 
into intense activity. Just one week from the 
day on which her husband died, Mrs. Leslie 
had a visit from the owner of the house in 
which slie lived. The rent of this house was 
three hundred dollars a year, and, as the land¬ 
lord had no outside security for its payment, 
he thought it prudent to look somewhat closely 
into the widow’s condition and prospects. He 
was a coarse, straightforward man, who loved 
money, and knew both how to gain and how to 
take care of it; but was not, for all that, heart¬ 
less. After speaking to Mrs. Leslie of her ]ate 
bereavement in as appropriate terms as he knew 
how to use, he put the abrupt question :— 

“ What are your prospects, madam?” 

“ Prospects ? How ? What ?” She did not 
clearly understand him. 


“ Business is business, madam,” said the 
landlord, “ and I am a plain, straightforward 
man. What I wish to know is, whether you 
are in circumstances to pay the rent of this 
house ; it is, as you know, three hundred dol¬ 
lars a year.” 

Mrs. Leslie’s face grew pale instantly, and 
she gasped once or twice for breath. 

“I have not come to trouble you, ma’am,” 
said the landlord, whose rough heart was 
touched by the image of distress before him, 
“ but to speak of things as they are, and thus, 
maybe, save you from some trouble in the 
future. Try to compose yourself, and look the 
present right in the face. The rent of this 
house is three hundred dollars ; if you are 
able to pay it, and wish to remain where you 
are, I have not a word of objection to make. 
How is it, Mrs. Leslie ?” 

“God help me!” ejaculated the miserable 
woman, bursting into tears. “I am penniless 
and friendless !” 

The landlord waited until the poor widow 
grew calm, then he said: “I will not press 
this matter upon you to-day. Think over your 
situation and prospects, and to-morrow your 
mind will be clearer. I will call in again, and 
then we can arrange about your removal.” 

The landlord arose, and was passing towards 
the door, when Mrs. Leslie aroused herself with 
a strong effort, and said : “ Oh, stay, sir, stay ! 
No good can come of waiting until to-morrow. 
Speak out what is in your mind ; I can bear to 
hear it.” 

The landlord turned and resumed his seat. 

“Of course, sir, I am not able to pay the 
rent of this house, for I have no income. But 
where can I go ? what can I do ?” 

“If you can’t afford to pay the rent, of course 
I can’t afford to let you live in my house. I 
would soon go to the dogs, at that rate.” 

Something of the roughness of the man’s 
nature was apparent in his manner. It was as 
well, perhaps, for it acted as a spur to rouse 
the young widow’s feelings, and thus give her 
thoughts their needed activity. “I have no 
wish to remain here, sir,” she replied, with 
forced calmness and some dignity of manner. 
“ I would sooner die with my children than 
live on charity. Give me a few days to cast 
around, and I will then move away, and restore 
your property into your hands. How much 
rent is now due ?” 

“ A month’s rent is all the claim I have, but 
that I will cheerfully waive under the circum¬ 
stances ; and beyond this, ma’am, if you want 
my aid or advice in anything, they will be 
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cheerfully given. You have more furniture 
here than you will need, in shrinking into a 
smaller compass with your children. Sell what 
you can spare ; it will bring a good price, and 
thus secure a little to subsist upon until you 
can get into the way of earning something. 
What can you do?” The straightforward land¬ 
lord’s mind went right to first principles—to the 
“ What can you do ?” as the only hopeful basis 
of living in the world. 

'Mrs. Leslie was silent. What could she do ? 
Ah, that was indeed the great question. Her 
music was forgotten ; she had not been in the 
way of practising since her marriage. Her 
French had been a mere superficial ornament; 
she could not teach French. Painting and 
drawing were a part of her routine at school; 
but what she had learned of these was of no 
practical use to her now. She was a trifle 
skilled in fine needle-work and embroidery; 
plain sewing she had learned since she became 
a mother. Her thoughts passed all these re¬ 
sources in hurried review, but there was no 
promise in them. 

“ What can you do ?” The landlord repeated 
his question. 

“I can trust in God,” said the desponding 
widow, with as much firmness of voice as she 
could throw into the words. 

“A poor dependence without effort, let me 
tell you. God helps those who help them¬ 
selves.” 

‘ i And those who are willing to help them¬ 
selves, also.” 

“It is about the same thing,” said the land¬ 
lord. 

“I am willing to help myself,” spoke out 
Mrs. Leslie, with firmness, “and I will trust 
God for the means of doing it.” 

“Now you are getting into the right way; 
hold on in this direction, and you need not fear 
nor be faint-hearted. I never saw a woman yet 
who, if true love gave energy to her purposes, 
could not keep her little ones around her ; and 
you, my friend, young and frail, and ignorant 
of the world as you seem, will, I am certain, 
be no exception.” 

“I thank you, sir, for words of hope and 
encouragement, and I also accept gratefully 
your kind offer of aid and advice in this, my 
great extremity. I see nothing clear before 
me—no way opening for my feet; all is dark¬ 
ness and uncertainty. But I will look up, 
striving for patience and hope, and keep my 
hands‘ready for the first work that offers.” 

“That’s it,” said the landlord, cheerfully. 
“ And now your first work is, to decide what 


articles of furniture you will keep and what 
you will sell. Reserve enough to furnish two 
or three small rooms, and turn the rest into 
money. Don’t brood over your trouble ; don’t 
look ahead with doubt; but do, just now, what 
reason tells you it is best to do. This is my 
doctrine, and I have found it a good one.” 

There came into the face of Mrs. Leslie a 
more hopeful aspect; all of its lines grew firmer, 
until the expression rose into self-reliance. “I 
will make the selection to-day,” she said. 

“Very well. Shall I call to-morrow, with - 
an auctioneer, and write out an inventory of all 
you wish to dispose of?” 

This was coming still closer to the hard reality 
of things, and her sensitive spirit shrunk back 
and shuddered. Ail auction! She had not 
thought of this broad exposure of herself to 
the world. 

“ Would not a private sale be as well ?” sug¬ 
gested Mrs. Leslie, in a faltering voice. 

“No,” replied the landlord; “you might sell 
a few articles in this way, after hunting about 
and going through five times the trouble of a 
vendue. The best thing, by all odds, is a public 
sale ; it is quickest done, and will put more 
money into your pocket, and you need all you 
can get.” 

“Do, sir, as you think best.” Mrs. Leslie 
could not keep back the sadness from her voice. 

“I will make my selection by to-morrow.” 
And she set about this at once, resolutely en¬ 
deavoring to rise above the weakness and de¬ 
pression that bore her down and almost para¬ 
lyzed her energies. The simple effort to do 
what it seemed right to do, to walk forward 
in the small reach of open road that lost itself 
in a wall of impenetrable darkness, gave new 
activity to the mind, and strengthened its power 
to see. Thought went beyond the sale and re¬ 
moval, and busied itself with trying to see 
what might then be done. A reasonable calcu¬ 
lation was made as to the value of the different 
articles of furniture set apart to be sold, and 
she found that the sum of all was over two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Then she had a 
gold watch, various articles of jewelry, and 
some costly laces ; they could also be turned 
into money, if needed. Her state of mind 
grew more hopeful, as she looked at this real 
basis of living. She was not wholly destitute ; 
here was enough to subsist upon for a few 
months, at least. An emotion of thankfulness 
stirred in her heart; she lifted her thoughts 
upward, and prayed that strength equal to her 
work might be given. 

'When the landlord called, on the following 
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day, according to promise, with an auctioneer, 
he found that Mrs. Leslie had completed her 
selection of articles to he sold. The inventory 
was soon made, and a time appointed for the 
sale ; this time was a week in advance, in order 
to give opportunity for procuring and removing 
to a new home. After the auctioneer retired, 
the landlord said, in his straightforward way— 

“ You have been thinking, of course, as to 
what you will do after going from here ?” 

“1 have.” 

“ Well, has your mind reached any fair con¬ 
clusion ?” 

“No, sir.” There was an effort to speak 
firmly, but a tremor in the young widow’s 
voice betrayed the doubt and fear in her heart. 
“As yet, all looks dark. I am a stranger here, 
and friendless; I am young, inexperienced, and 
timid, and with but small knowledge of the ways 
of the world. I have thought and thought until 
my brain seemed on fire. Oh, sir, my heart 
trembles and shrinks back ; the trial is too 
great, the burden too heavy.” 

“It is the brave heart that conquers,” said 
the landlord. “Never counsel with Fear ; he 
is a bad adviser. Hope and Courage are our 
best friends. Let me repeat the question I put 
to you yesterday—What can you do?” 

Mrs. Leslie was silent. 

“You can sew, of course; all women know 
how to use the needle.” 

“Yes.” Faintly. How little hope is there 
in the needle for a mother and three children! 

“But that will not do as a dependence ; the 
confinement would soon kill a weak little body 
like you. What do you know ? Can you teach 
a school ?” 

Teach a school ! Margaret Leslie teach a 
school ! The young widow looked^at her ques¬ 
tioner in a kind of bewildered surprise. 

“Of course you can,” said the landlord, re¬ 
plying to his own query. His idea touching 
the qualifications of a teacher did not compass 
a very wide range of acquirements. “You 
know how to read and to write, to do sums in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication ? Very 
well. Little children know less, and, if you 
can teach them these things, you are fit to set 
up a school. It strikes me that the best thing 
for you to do is to begin one for small children. 
No doubt I can get you some scholars. What 
do you say ?” 

“ Thanks, from my heart, for your kind in¬ 
terest!” replied Mrs. Leslie, with tear-brim¬ 
ming eye. “ That is all I can say now. But I 
will think over, carefully, what you have sug¬ 


gested. I must do something ; but w r hen I do 
begin I wish to begin right, so as to waste no 
time.” 

“ Spoken to the purpose !” said the landlord, 
encouragingly, “spoken right to the purpose. 
One thing at a time, of course, so far as doing 
is concerned. And the first thing to be done is 
selling off superfluous furniture. But, while 
doing to-day’s work, it is always best to be 
planning a little about to-morrow’s work. That 
is my way.” 

Teaching a school! At the first presentation 
of this idea to Mrs. Leslie’s mind, it looked 
preposterous. “ I need, rather, to go to school 
myself,” she said, as, in musing upon the sub¬ 
ject, after the landlord departed, she tried to 
review her qualifications. But when she groped 
about in the dark for some other way to get 
bread for her children, not even the faintest 
glimmer of light appeared. As to needle-work, 
she could never stand that in the world. It 
always gave her a pain in her side to sit sew¬ 
ing for any considerable time. She was not 
strong enough to take in washing and ironing. 
And so, naif despairingly, her mind came back 
to school-teaching. Then began to glow distinct 
in her mind a new home, circumscribed to three 
small apartments—a kitchen, a bedroom, and a 
school-room. She saw herself in the midst of 
a dozen or more little boys and girls, striving, 
in a feeble way, to give them instruction. She 
loved children ; and, as this picture grew more 
distinct, and she saw bright little faces looking 
up into hers, a feeling of pleasure swelled in 
her heart. 

“ Ah !” she sighed, “if I were only fitted for 
this service—if my education had been more 
thorough ! ’ ’ 

And then she wept, as a depressing sense of 
her ignorance weighed down her sad heart. 
Still the image of that little school-room and 
those bright-faced children kept rising in her 
thought; and the more she looked at it, the 
pleasanter it seemed. Then she began to recall 
the earlier days of her childhood, the school¬ 
days so well remembered by all, and dwelt on 
every minute particular. She was, for a time, 
a little girl, conning her first lessons ; she saw 
her teacher, observed her manner of proceed¬ 
ing, and progressed with her from the first 
lessons in A B C on towards the more ad¬ 
vanced period when writing lessons came, and 
the slate succeeded to the well-worn spelling- 
book. A little light began to dawn. The A B 
C, the spelling, the reading and writing lessons, 
these she might teach. And as to what was 
beyond, could she not herself become a learner, 
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and furnish herself with the needed skill as 
her pupils advanced ? 

“ But what shall I do with Katy and the 
baby ?” How like the creation of a dream did 
the almost pleasant image of a school-room fade 
from her mind at this question ! Katy was two 
years old, and the baby six months. What 
could the mother do with them in school hours ? 
Edward was in his fourth year—he could come 
in with other children ; but. during the three 
morning and three afternoon hours, what would 
become of Katy and the baby ? 

“It won’t do, it won’t do !” And the poor 
little woman shook her head sadly. “I cannot 
undertake a school.” 

And so she was afloat in her plans again. 
Nearly all of the night that followed did she 
lie awake, searching about in her troubled 
thoughts for the ways and means of getting 
bread for her little ones. But no other sug¬ 
gestion offered, and, at last, she came back to 
the point from which she started—the little 
imaginary school-room. Then a quiet, as if a 
long and weary journey were over, settled upon 
her mind, and she fell asleep. 

The sale day came. It was one of painful 
trial to Mrs. Leslie, who, with a portion of her 
reserved furniture, remained shut up in one of 
the chambers, while the unsympathizing crowd 
tramped from room to room, and the auction¬ 
eer’s voice rolled, and rattled, and crashed 
down at intervals, through the apartments a 
little while before kept sacred to domestic quiet. 
Who can blame her, if she wept throughout 
the trying scene, for now she was feeling the 
first rude shock of that world forth into which 
she was about going with her children, alone, 
friendless, and almost destitute ? For her to 
go forth bravely into this world, unfurnished 
as she was, and enter upon the battle of life, 
required more heroism than Napoleon displayed 
in moving to the field of Waterloo. He had 
his great army and the prestige of a hundred 
victories for inspiration ; she had—what ? Not 
a single victorious antecedent to flush her 
heart with the hope of conquest. No, she must 
go forward, though her enemies seemed an 
army of giants; and strike with her feeble 
hands, if she fell bleeding and death-stricken 
at the first shock. Was not this heroism? Ay, 
and of the noblest kind ; for it was born, not of 
ambition, but of love. No jewelled crown spar¬ 
kled in her eyes as she looked upward to 
heights of human glory; she saw not Fame 
lifting his trumpet to sound her triumphs so 
loud that coming ages should hear them ; but, 
in feebleness and in darkness, moved onward 


because duty was to be done, baring her de¬ 
fenceless bosom to the swift-winged and sharp 
piercing arrows. If this were not heroism, then 
the word is a mockery. 

All was at last over. The sale had ended, 
and the eager purchasers had removed the pro¬ 
perty which, in this brief time, had changed 
owners. There was a tap at her door, and Mrs. 
Leslie opened it to the auctioneer and his at- 
tendant, who, with the landlord, were all that 
remained of the crowd which had filled the 
house. Her pale cheeks and wet eyes, as she 
stood with her baby in her arms, and two little 
ones timidly clinging to her garments, touched 
the hearts of the three men, unused, as they 
were, to softer moods. 

“And so it is over?” she said, speaking with 
forced calmness. How rapidly was she school¬ 
ing herself into self-control and endurance ! 

“Yes, it is over, madam,” replied the land¬ 
lord, “and well over. The sale is better than 
we anticipated. You will have nearly four 
hundred dollars.” 

“Thank God!” fell from the widow’s lips. 
The sum was so much more than she had hoped 
to realize. It was speedily paid over to her. 
As the last coin was placed in her hands, the 
landlord said:— 

“ Our friend here”—glancingat the auctioneer 
— “has told me of a house down in the city, 
occupied by a clever old couple, who have more 
room than they want, and who have been talk¬ 
ing for some time about letting two or three 

« 

apartments. The location is just the one for a 
school. They own the house, and so there 
could be no trouble as to underletting, and no 
fear of being left with a whole house on your 
hands. You see, madam, that I look at things 
all round. Shall I call upon them, and see 
how they feel about it ?” 

There seemed no other way for Mrs. Leslie. 
All things pointed to a school, miserably fur¬ 
nished as she was for such a work, and even 
more unfavorably circumstanced as to things 
external, having a babe at her breast, and two 
little children besides, themselves almost babes. 
What time had she to give to the unyielding 
duties of a school-teacher? “If you please,” 
she answered, meekly. 

“ It is always best to strike while the iron is 
hot,” said the landlord. “I will see these 
people at once.” 

An hour passed. 

“It’s all settled.” The kind-hearted man 
spoke cheerily, as he came in. “ They hung 
fire a little, but, when I promised a year’s rent 
in advance, or to become myself responsible for 
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a year, they had nothing more to say against 
it. You are to have the front room in the 
second story for a school, the room above for a 
bed-room, and the use of the kitchen. The 

rent will be one hundred dollars. What do 

* • 

you say to that ?” 

“ Only, may God bless the widow’s friend I” 

i 

answered Mrs. Leslie, in a choking voice. 

“ I have ordered a wagon,” said the landlord. 
“ Hark ! it is coming up now. They are clear¬ 
ing out the rooms, and you are to go into them 
at once. Never mind about house-cleaning.” 
He saw what was in her mind. ‘ 1 That was all 
done a month ago, and you ’ll find everything 
in print. There ’s no use in your staying here 
over another night.” 

Mrs. Leslie saw differently from that, how¬ 
ever, and gave such good reasons for delaying 
the removal until the next morning, that the 
landlord had to give a reluctant acquiescence. 
In doing so, however, he had his say about 
women’s queer ideas, and the impossibility of 
doing anything with them if they once get a 
notion fairly into their heads. 

On the following day, Mrs. Leslie turned with 
a heavy heart from the now rifled and desolate 
home where a husband’s love had sheltered 
and guarded her, and went out into the world 
to struggle alone, in feebleness and ignorance. 
It was of little use that she said to her trem¬ 
bling and failing heart, “ Oh, heart, be still, 
and trust in God ; He is a father to the father¬ 
less, and husband to the widow. ’ ’ Weak nature 
would have, for a time, its way. But who has 
not found, in this life of trial and vicissitude, 
sustaining power in the simple doing of what 
the hands find to do ? In the very effort to re¬ 
move or pass by some great mountain that has 
lifted itself across our path, the heart gains 
strength and confidence ; fear dies in the face 
of courageous effort, and, ere the troubled 
mind takes cognizance of its changing state, 
it is blessed with tranquil confidence. So it 
was with weak, doubting, fearful Mrs. Leslie. 
The current of events bore her steadily onward, 
and brought, with each passing hour, its own 
appropriate work, down to which she bent her¬ 
self, and, with busy hands, strove for its right 
performance. If she looked even a day or a 
week ahead, she grew faint and trembled, but 
in doing her present task there came always a 
measure of peace. 

The new home was soon in order, for it did 
not take long to adjust the small remnant of 
worldly goods that remained in the widow’s 
possession. Then her thoughts went forward 
again, in troubled strife with the future. How 


was she to keep a school, that only resource 
which had yet presented itself? Baby seemed 
more fretful and dependent than ever, and, 
since their change of residence, the two other 
children hardly left her side for a moment. 

On the day after Mrs. Leslie’s removal, her 
former landlord, whose interest in her could 
not die out suddenly—indeed, he had pledged 
himself to aid her in getting up a school, and 
he was not the man to let his words fall fruit¬ 
less on the air—called in to see how matters 
stood and to offer a little further advice. Look¬ 
ing with a careful eye, as was his habit, to such 
things as touched his own interest, his first 
suggestion was, that the year’s rent be paid 
in advance, seeing that the means to do so was 
in hand. “Then,” said he, “your mind will 
be easy as to a home, for that will be secured 
for a year.” He did not say that this pleasant 
arrangement would take away all obligation 
from him, in case there should be a failure to 
pay the rent. But no matter ; he was not per¬ 
fect, and let him have praise for acting kindly 
up to his best ability, for he had been, so far, 
a true friend to the almost helpless widow. 

To this suggestion Mrs. Leslie offered no de¬ 
murrer; it was in accordance with her own 
views. 

“ And now,” said the other, when this point 
was settled, rubbing his hands together, and 
looking particularly pleased, “ I ’ve been work¬ 
ing for you in a new direction. There’s an 
excellent family living in one of my houses, a 
man and his wife, who have no children of 
their own. I’ve been talking to them about 
you, and persuading them to take one of your 
children and adopt it as their own.” 

An instant pallor came over the widow’s 
face, and she drew her arm with almost a vice- 
like clasp around little Katy, who was leaning 
against her. 

‘ ‘ The lady is coming here to see you about 
it to-morrow. I think she will prefer the little 
girl. ’ ’ 

For a few moments Mrs. Leslie struggled with 
her feelings. Already she was gaining self-con¬ 
trol in these new and fearful trials. Then she 
said, in a low, husky voice, from which the 
tremor could not be wholly kept back, “You 
are very kind, sir, but I cannot part with my 
children.” 

“But reflect, madam,’'’ urged the man; 
“think of your condition and of the child’s 
good. You will be wholly relieved from the 
burden of her support, and she will pass, by 
adoption, into one of the best homes in our 
city. The family is rich, and she will grow up 
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as an only child. I know that it must be a 
trial for any mother; but then we must consult 
the good of our children, as well as our own 
feelings. ” 

Mrs. Leslie bent down her head until her face 
lay hidden among the soft curls that clustered 
around the temples, brow, and neck of her 
darling Katy. She was not debating the pro¬ 
position, but opening her heart deeper, that 
the child might get a more secure place there. 

“What say you?” The landlord pressed 
hard the question. 

44 That I will die with my children, but not 
part with them.” 

The landlord was disappointed and offended. 
Losing patience, he said, roughly, 44 Very well, 
madam, you can paddle your own canoe, for all 
I care.” And he went stalking from the house, 
and never came near her again. 

Night seemed to have fallen suddenly, after 
a dark and tearful day. The only friend upon 
whom Mrs. Leslie had leaned, with any hope 
of being sustained in her efforts, had now turned 
from her in anger ; and she felt like one who, 
in passing over some fearful chasm, was con¬ 
scious that the slender plank was yielding be¬ 
neath her tread. Mrs. Wayland, the woman 
into whose house she had removed, came up 
to her room about half an hour after the land¬ 
lord went away; the unusual stillness there 
had attracted her notice. She tapped at the 
door lightly, but, as no response came from 
within, she pushed it open, and entered. She 
found Mrs. Leslie sitting with Katy in her arms, 
and her face bent down and hidden. The baby 
lay asleep in its cradle, while Edward sat play¬ 
ing with some paper soldiers on the floor. The 
only one who noticed her entrance was the little 
boy, who looked up to her with a pleased smile. 

44 Mrs. Leslie !” But there was no movement 
of the bowed figure. 44 Mrs. Leslie !” She spoke 
now in a louder tone, at the same time laying 
her hand upon Mrs. Leslie’s shoulder. 

With a start, Mrs. Leslie raised her head, 
and looked at Mrs. Wayland in a bewildered 
manner. 

44 Are you sick?” asked the latter, in a kind 
voice. There was something in the voice that 
went stealing down into the sufferer’s heart. 

44 Not sick, but in despair,” she replied, 
mournfully. 

4 4 There is a bright side to every cloud, ’ * 
said Mrs. Wayland. 

44 Not to the cloud that has fallen over me,” 
was the sadly-spoken answer. Katy, who was 
lying upon her lap, now raised herself up ; as 
she did so, her mother drew her tightly to her 


bosom, and said, in a half wild way, 44 Give up 
my darling to a stranger ! Never ! never ! I 
will die with and for my children, but never 
give them up.” 

44 No one wishes to take away your children,” 
said Mrs. Wayland, who began to think that 
the poor woman’s mind was disordered. 

44 Yes, they do; they want my Katy,” was 
replied. 

4 4 Who wants her ?’ ’ 

44 A lady is coming to-morrow.” 

4 4 What lady?” 

44 1 don’t know her name, but Mr. Lawson 
has been talking to her; and, because I told 
him that I would die with my children rather 
than part with them, he went off in anger, say¬ 
ing that I might get along as best I could.” 

44 Mr. Lawson is well enough in his way, but 
he isn’t all the world by a great deal,” said the 
old lady, showing a trifle of womanly indigna¬ 
tion. 44 It’s all very nice for a man to talk to 
a mother about giving up her children, as if 
they were sheep or cattle, but he knows nothing 
about it; so, brighten up, my little woman, and 
don’t take it to heart. Things will come out 
right; they always do. That’s my experience, 
and I ’ve had some pretty hard rubs in getting 
through the world. If I understand, you have 
enough ahead to keep you for the next six 
months; so, you see, there’s plenty of space 
to turn around in. Scholars will come in, if 
only one at a time. You ’ll get a school, and 
no thanks to Mr. Lawson.” 

Mrs. Leslie, without answering, rose and went 
to a drawer, from which she took a package of 
money. 44 Let me do one thing,” she said, 
44 and that is, secure this house for a year. 
Here are a hundred dollars, the amount of 
rent. It is set apart for this purpose, and will 
be safest in your hands.” 

Mrs. Wayland received the money, simply 
saying, as she did so, 44 Let it be as you wish.” 
She then added, in a tone of encouragement: 
44 1 have something for you on the brighter 
side; two scholars, to begin with.” A light 
glanced over Mrs. Leslie’s face. 44 But let me 
explain myself,” said Mrs. Wayland, taking a 
chair; she had, until now, been standing. 

4 4 There is one thing that I have seen from the 
beginning; you can’t teach a school unless 
there is somebody to take care of your children, 
the two youngest, especially. Now, I think I 
can manage this for you. The scholars I spoke 
of are two little orphan nieces; if you will teach 
them, I will take care of Katy and the baby 
during school hours. How does this strike 
you ?” 
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“Oil, ma’am,” replied Mrs..Leslie, grasping 
the hand of Mrs. Wayland, “nothing could 
suit me Letter. ” 

“Very well, that may he regarded as settled, 
and so much towards a school. Beginning with 
these two little girls, you can feel your way, as 
it were, brush up, and get your Hand in, by the 
time other scholars come along.” 

IIow soon after the shadows fell did the sun¬ 
light drive them away ! It was but the going 
down of one day in darkness, that another day 
of brighter aspect might succeed. 

In a week, Mrs. Leslie was ready to open her 
school. She took that time to acquaint herself 
as much as possible with books of instruction 
and modes of teaching, for, being in earnest, 
and seeing only this resource before her, she 
gave up her thought to her work, and resolved 
to do it well—that is, up to the full measure of 
her ability. It so happened that kind Mrs. 
Wayland had an acquaintance, a young woman 
recently from New England, who, before her 
marriage, was a teacher. When she was intro¬ 
duced to Mrs. Leslie, and made acquainted with 
her designs, she entered into them with a lively 
interest; in fact, undertook to give the teacher 
not only the first lessons in her art, but to plan 
for her a course of study in the right direction. 
Thus came another strengthening assurance to 
the heart of Mrs. Leslie that, when we strive 
to do our duty, obstructions remove themselves 
out of our way. We have but to lift our feet 
and plant them firmly in advance, to find the 
ground sure beneath our tread. 

Mrs. Leslie always loved children. When a 
young girl, she would gather them around her, 
and tell them stories by the hour ; and children 
were always attracted to her. 

“I am afraid these two little girls will give 
you trouble,” said Mrs. Wayland, on the day 
the school was opened. “They have been sadly 
neglected since their mother’s death.” 

‘ 4 1 will make them love me, ’ ’ was the quiet 
answer. 

And it was so. The young teacher did not 
begin by adopting a stately formality; she held 
in her mind no school pattern for imitation. 
She made no system of rules for strict observ¬ 
ance ; but, desiring to do her duty by her 
pupils, she sought, through her own instincts, 
the way to their hearts ; and she found the 
way. How easy the task was that seemed, as 
she looked at it from the dim distance, impos¬ 
sible to perform ! She was able to look right 
into the minds of her pupils, to take hold, as 
it were, of their thoughts, and draw them to¬ 
wards those facts and formulas which are first 


to be stored in the memory, and then raised up 
into the region of intelligence ; and in doing 
this, in her own way, she kept them always 
interested, and made their school-hours plea¬ 
sant, instead of irksome. 

At the end of ten days, two more scholars 
were added. The Mend of Mrs. Wayland, re¬ 
ferred to as having been a teacher, had looked 
on, with no common interest, to see how the 
experiment of Mrs. Leslie would succeed. A 
week’s observation satisfied her; and on her 
recommendation this addition was made to the 
school. 

From that time the future of Mrs. Leslie was 
settled. Her little flock steadily increased, 
until, before six months had expired, the num¬ 
ber reached twenty. It was plain, however, 
both to herself and the few kind friends who 
had learned to take an interest in her, that her 
duties were too severe. She was a frail, slen¬ 
der woman, with a narrow chest and rather 
low vitality. The earnestness with which she 
was bending every power of body and mind to 
this double work of teaching and self-instruc¬ 
tion told severely upon her nervous system, 
and made signs of warning on her paling cheeks 
and hollow eyes. But there was no turning 
back to find a new path ; this was the only one 
that had opened to her feet, and, for the sake of 
her beloved ones, she must go forward, though 
the sharp stones cut her at every footfall. 

A year later found her with a flourishing 
school, but in a new location. The room at 
Mrs. Wayland’s proving too small, she had 
taken an entire house, with ampler accommo¬ 
dations. Here she went on, in her life-battle, 
from conquering unto conquest. The reputa¬ 
tion of her school had spread so widely that 
she was solicited to take more advanced pupils. 
She had neither the time nor the ability to 
teach these, and so had to add to her estab¬ 
lishment two or three competent instructors. 
Yet still, as her work increased, did her 
strength of body—not of will—decline. The 
aching head and depressed nervous system, the 
pains that often robbed her of sleep, had no 
power to turn her aside from her chosen path. 
For her children she was ready to die, if that 
must be ; to accept the crown of martyrdom, 
but not to swerve from duty. 

Two, three, four, five years came and went, 
yet the devoted little woman was still at her 
post. The school was large, and the demand 
on all her faculties constant and imperative. 

44 You will kill yourself,” said one. 

44 You will have to give up your school/ 5 said 
another. 
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“ No one lias a right to commit suicide, ” 
suggested a third. 

Mrs. Leslie heard all this, looked at her 
helpless children, considered them, and kept 
on. The question of stopping was not even 
debated. 

And still, as the years went by, the pale, 
thin face of Mrs. Leslie was seen daily in her 
school, which, under her excellent manage¬ 
ment, held its own, though institutions of 
greater scope and higher pretensions were grow¬ 
ing up around her. At last, Edward, her oldest 
son, reached his majority, and entered the 
world as a pure-minded, earnest, honest man. 
At seventeen, she had placed him in a store, 
where, by industry and intelligence, he gained 
his employer’s confidence, and now he was 
fairly launched on the sea of life, well furnished 
for the voyage. Katy had been educated as a 
teacher, and brought into the school; but a 
man worthy to claim her hand wanted her for 
another position, and so removed her to a new 
home. Willie, who was studying medicine, 
alone remained to lean upon her failing arm. 
How earnestly and tenderly did Edward and 
Katy beseech their mother to give up, and 
spare her life! But her duty, as she saw it, was 
not yet done ; and so she kept on a few years 
longer ; then the end came, and she rested from 
her labor. 

Willie, her youngest born, and—if her true 
mother’s heart leaned towards one of her chil¬ 
dren more than another—her idol, had closed 
his three years’ course of study, and received, 
at Cincinnati, his diploma. The hour for his 
arrival at home had come, and, with a heart 
full of love and thankfulness that God had 
spared her to complete her wish, Mrs. Leslie 
looked for his appearance. She was conscious 
of feeling weaker than usual; the ordinary 
duties of the day had pressed upon her heavily, 
and many times she had been compelled, through 
sheer weakness, to lie down, in order to recover 
her wasting strength. 

The niglit had fallen. Edward was away at 
the depot to meet Willie on the arrival of the 
cars, and Katy had come around from her 
pleasant home to share the family joy. She 
sat with her mother, and talked of the smiling 
future which stood, with a quiver full of bless¬ 
ings, beckoning her onward. 

“I feel very weak to-night, weaker than 
usual,” said Mrs. Leslie, leaning back in the 
large easy-chair, with a weary movement. 

“Let me bring you a pillow.” And Katy 
ran lightly over to her mother’s room and 
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brought back a pillow, which she placed on 
the sofa. “Now lie down,” she said. “Ah, 
that is more comfortable.” And she kissed the 
pale brow and thin lips of her heroic mother, 
tenderly and lovingly. 

“The cars are late coming in, to-night. I 
hope nothing has happened to them.” There 
was a tremor of concern in the voice of Mrs. 
Leslie. 

She had hardly said this when the door was 
heard to open, and then came manly footsteps, 
with a springing tread, bravely along the pas¬ 
sage. “Thank God!” leaped from the mo¬ 
ther’s heart, as she rose up, and leaned for¬ 
ward eagerly to get the first sight of her boy, 
returning home with honor resting upon his 
brow. Into her outstretched arms he came. 
Clasping him almost wildly to her heart, she 
sobbed:— 

e 6 My son ! my son ! ’ ’ 

“Dear, dear mother!” He sent the words 
to her heart, in no mockery of sound, but in 
tones of living affection. “Dear mother! I 
am with you again. ’ ’ 

For an unusual time, Mrs. Leslie stood hold¬ 
ing her arms around her son, and hiding her 
face upon his shoulder, then, lifting her head, 
she murmured, as if answering back to her owm 
thoughts: “ Yes, blessed be God ! It was His 
strength, not mine.” 

The children noticed an unusual pallor in her 
always pale face. 

“Lie down again, dear mother,” said Katy, 
pressing the light form back upon the sofa. 
“ This excitement is too much for you.” 

There was a smile of peace on the mother’s 
pure face as she looked first at one and then at 
another of her children. 

“God bless you all,” she said, with unusual 
emotion, “and make you, my sons, good and 
true men, and you, my daughter, a good and 
true woman. I have lived for this hour ; and 
my reward is great. God bless and keep 
you!” 

The low voice quivered, and tears came out 
from beneath the closed lids, and shone like 
diamond drops on the silken lashes. 

Shall we go on ? 

Heroic woman! the great battle of life is 
over, and thou art crowned with the laurel 
wreath of victory. In the very flush of tri¬ 
umph, with all thy rich trophies around tliee, 
thy day went down in floods of glory ! 

On all the blood-stained pages of history, is 
there written down the story of truer heroism 
than this ? 
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BY J. A. 

Away from busy haunts of toil, 

Where strife his furious charger rides, 

Let me, escaping life’s turmoil, 

One moment go where peace abides. 

Where summer’s foliage crowns the hill, 

And grateful verdure decks the plain, 

Meandering mazes for yon rill, 

My soul would wander once again. 

No other foot hut mine must press 
The grassy carpeting to-day, 

Where solitude my heart shall bless, 

From every human voice away. 

With nature would I spend an hour, 

With towering hill and humble sod, 

With barren rock and gaudy flower— 

For all record the hand of God. 

Harsh grows the tenderest human voice, 

And friendship’s accents pall the ear, 

While love’s own words are grating noise ; 

’Mid nature’s whispers I would hear. 

There is a voice within that calls 
My moody heart to nature’s fane, 

Its draperied spires, its emerald walls, 

Which consecrate the smiling plain. 

There let my greeding ear receive 
The silvery tinklings of the rill, 

There pasture where the zephyrs grieve, 

Amid the pines that crown the hill. 

Oh, how commingles soul with soul! 

How mine with nature’s spirit blends! 

How waves of pleasure o’er me roll ! 

And heaven upon my bosom bends. 

The mocking-bird on yonder tree, 

The red-bird warbling just below, 

No mystic language have for me, 

As forth their wild-wood numbers flow. 

Where yonder wavelets turn to spray, 

With laughing leap and gurgling sound, 

The sun, with lavish wealth, to-day 
Spreads many a dazzling jewel round. 

Anon come riding on the wind 
The broken ranks of serried cloud, 

Which fleeting shadows cast behind, 

And all the ground with spectres crowd. 

Now rain-drops weave their diamond lace, 

Where yonder netted cloudlet steers, 

And partly veils the azure face 
Of nature smiling through her tears. 

0 nature! why those glistening pearls, 

Fast falling from thy drooping lid? 

Why those dishevelled, vapory curls, 

These lovely scenes of mirth amid ? 

Hast thou the heart for man to weep, 

As even angels weep to see 
God’s image all his nature steep 
In floods of sordid infamy. 
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0 nature! these the peaceful haunts, 

And these the scenes my spirit loves. 
For these my bosom longing pants— 
Unfading flowers, eternal groves. 

Now, having bowed at nature’s shrine, 

I ’ll leave behind the flowery sod, 

And go to meet the toil that’s mine, 
Truth’s armor donned, the gift of God. 

With soul renewed for further fight, 

My spirit will not brook delay, 

For evil armies crowd the sight, 

And dare me to the deadly fray. 

Baptized in nature’s holy fire, 

And armed to meet the storms of life, 

Go fling away the timid lyre, 

And strike the higher notes of strife. 

Go strike for liberty and God ! 

And strike for honor and for right! 
With virtue clad, with duty shod, 

And work before the coming night. 

Work while ’tis called of thee to-day, 

For justice strike with every breath, 
Since life is hasting fast away, 

And onward sweeps the night of death. 

A few more years will bleach thy head, 

A few more still will end thy life, 

And thou shalt slumber with the dead, 
And rest at last from all thy strife. 

The birds will warble while you sleep, 
The rabbit lead her young in glee, 
While gaudy flowers their revels keep, 
And naught nor none will reck of thee. 

About thy couch the winds will sigh, 

But not to waft thee from the tomb ; 
And quiet stars, that deck the sky, 

Can ne’er return thee to thy bloom. 

But what if man forget thy name? % 
What though no marble mark thy bed, 
When death has quenched the vital flame 
And thou shalt slumber with the dead ? 

All this is naught, if thou but write 
Thy name upon the mighty scroll 
Where angels, penning day and night, 
[Record the triumphs of the soul. 

Though thou shalt to oblivion pass, 

Thy body crumbling ’neath the sod, 
Heaven shall thy noble thoughts amass, 
And with them deck the throne of God. 

Though in the silent tomb thou rest, 

Thy deeds of good shall never die, 

But live to make thy brother blest, 

And gladden angels in the sky. 

And there the golden crown is thine, 

For all the noble deeds thou do, 

Bright relics in the heavenly shrine, 

That shall thy Maker gladden too. 




JESSIE TURNER’S FORTUNES. 

BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 

(Concluded from page 32.) 


CHAPTER V. 

After a short stay at the hotel, the travelling 
party went on board the boat. Jessie secured 
a sofa in the ladies’ cabin, and reclined there, 
feeling both weary and lonely. The murmur 
of voices, the fretting of children, and soothing 
of nurses, the shouting of people on the landing, 
and all the various sounds which reached her 
ear, had for her no meaning, as she lay there* 
busied in sorrowful speculation. 

It was some time before the boat was on its 
way; and, though she had not been upon the 
water since she was quite a child, she felt no 
curiosity to observe what was going on. Her 
friends came to her, and desired her, if she felt 
well enough, to go with them to the upper deck, 
and observe the beauty of the time and place. 
She went. The sun was setting in fiery splen¬ 
dor beneath the distant waves, the bay glowed 
purple and crimson in the rich light, and the 

spires of the receding city glittered against a 

* 

roseate sky. After tea, she again stole out 
upon deck, and, leaning over the railing, 
watched the waves which were dashed to pieces 
against the wheel of the steamer. The harsh 
creaking of the rudder-chains corresponded with 
the dreariness of her mood, and she mused that 
her hopes were like those waves, stealing pla¬ 
cidly along until suddenly broken and dissolved 
to mist upon the cruel wheel of fortune. As 
she heard the merry laughter of gay groups, 
she felt her loneliness afresh, and tears, wild, 
burning tears, fell fast and silent into the deep, 
mingling their briny bitterness with its heedless 
waters. Yet, even in that hour, a “ still, small 
voice” kept whispering to her heart that Christ¬ 
ianity was an active, not a passive, living thing, 
to be brought forward to a trial of its strength 
in a combat with such feelings as now possessed 
her. That God whom she had worshipped with 
the faith and simplicity of a child was to be¬ 
come her friend and father, her guide and 
shield. Meekness and patience were to be 
practised, and not theorized upon. An earnest 
inward spirit of prayer took the place of that 
wild passion of sorrow which had shaken her 
soul. She became calm ; the stars shone with 
smiles into her face ; she seemed to hear her 
mother speaking down the depths of sparkling 


ether, saying: “Be comforted, my child, be 
comforted.” Strains of gay music broke upon 
her reverie, and when her escort came to warn 
her in out of the night air, people were dancing 
in the cabin. There was a great deal of gayety 
amid the company; the music was excellent, 
and the dancers numerous. She ensconced 
herself in an arm-chair in a corner, and looked 
on with interest. Many glances were cast at 
the young traveller; the slender elegance of 
her form, the beauty of her face, tempted many 
to wish that she would join in their amuse¬ 
ments ; but the air of sorrow upon those deli¬ 
cate features, and the deep mourning in which 
she was attired, prevented any from seeking an 
introduction. 

There was one among the company whom she 
had not chanced to see, who at first was danc¬ 
ing, but who went and sat on a sofa near, where 
he could regard her attentively. 

Presently, he approached, and addressed her: 
“Miss Turner, do you remember me? I am 
sure I cannot be mistaken in thinking that I 
have met you before.” 

She knew the voice before she saw the face ; 
it went to her heart like a beam of sunshine ; 
and, by the sweet blush which broke over her 
countenance, he saw that he was not forgotten. 
It was Mr. Carolyn, the stranger of the inn. He 
took a seat by her side, and inquired after her 
mother. A startled look answered him, even 
before she spoke, whisperingly: “ She is dead. ” 

He saw at once that the subject would not 
bear touching upon, although he felt a deep 
interest in hearing the fate of the family, whose 
peculiar circumstances he had never forgotten. 
He began to talk of commonplace things, and 
when dishes of strawberries and ices were 
brought in for the party who had ordered them, 
he arose and procured a saucer for his com¬ 
panion and himself. She accepted the fruit, 
but, as she looked upon its glowing ripeness, 
she remembered that a mother had expressed 
a wish for some but a few days before her 
death—a wish which could not be gratified. In 
vain she tried to taste them ; there was a rush¬ 
ing of tears which it required all her efforts to 
keep back. 

“These berries are very fine; they came 
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down from Cincinnati to-day,” said Mr. Caro¬ 
lyn, “Cincinnati, with, its vine-clad hills and 
its strawberries ! It ought to have a touch of 
romance, ought it not ? Yet there is no time for 
romance in the busy West. When its people 
have at last found leisure for it, their prairies 
and hunting-grounds, their ancient ruins, their 
wild flowers, and deer, and thousands of beauti¬ 
ful birds will be obliterated, exterminated, 
have lost their peculiar charm ; so that we shall 
still be compelled to seek the Old World for 
objects whereon to lavish sentiment and poeti¬ 
cal association. Do you not eat strawberries ?” 

“ I was thinking of my mother, ” said Jessie, 
in a quivering voice. 

“There is no consolation for a loss like this 
you have suffered,” answered her companion, 
in a sad and yet soothing tone ; “ no earthly 
consolation, I mean. I know what it is ; I lost 
my mother only about a year before I first met 
you. She did that in her death which years 
of her beautiful life could not effect”—Jessie 
looked at him inquiringly—“she broke the 
stubbornness of a proud spirit,” he continued. 
“ I was a wild youth in some respects, haughty, 
not always considerate, and I gave my mother 
much pain. You could never experience the 
feelings of remorse which tortured me as I 
looked upon her dead face, which could never 
smile its forgiveness when, too late, I entreated 
it.” 

He bowed his head upon his hand./ Jessie 
looked at him sympatliizingly, inwardly ponder¬ 
ing that one so amiable could never have done 
anything very wrong. She wished to console 
him, but knew not what to say. A merry, mu¬ 
sical voice calling for Mr. Carolyn aroused him ; 
with a bow to Jessie, he rejoined his party, and 
dancing was soon resumed. She sat and watched 
him. He was besieged with attentions, and 
evidently a great favorite. His winning smile 
beamed out ever and anon like a sunbeam. 
His assiduities seemed most particularly be¬ 
stowed upon a fairylike young creature, whose 
petite figure and sweet voice made her pretty, 
caressing ways irresistible. Jessie watched her 
with admiration, and yet with a vague sense of 
pain. Wherefore ? It may be that it was be¬ 
cause she could not mistake the air of tender¬ 
ness with which Mr. Carolyn constantly attended 
her, patient and fond, despite her innocent 
caprices. If this ivere the true reason, she 
did not herself know it. Jessie was not one of 
those romantic maidens always fancying them¬ 
selves in love with a pair of dark eyes and a 
silken moustache. She had thought but little 
about love indeed, and what thoughts she had 


on the subject were pure and earnest, kept 
hidden away in the holiest part of her nature, 
guarded with equal modesty and earnestness. 
She may have fallen in love with this stranger, 
appealing as he did to her tastes and spiritual 
perceptions, but, if she had, nothing could have 
forced her to confess it, even to her own heart, 
when he had given her no signs of preference. 
She fancied that the pain she felt in seeing his 
admiration of another was owing to a sense of 
her own deficiencies, as contrasted with the 
polished manner, the fashionable dress, the 
pretty little ornaments of style possessed by 
the petite beauty. Innocent child 1 she did 
not know that the ethereal play of her own 
beautiful features, and the expression of an¬ 
gelic purity which they wore, lent them a 
charm as deep as rare. It is true that once or 
twice Lewis Carolyn turned towards her with a 
thrilling look, as if silently inquiring, “ are we 
not friends ?” but he did not again approach 
her; and, as her head ached from the various 
excitements of the day, she soon withdrew to 
her state-room, and, having first read from her 
little Bible, she went to bed and to sleep. 
About two o’clock, she awoke, and, try as she 
would, she could not again sleep. She was 
feverish, and wild imaginations haunted her. 
She would fancy that some one was breaking 
into her state-room, and then the sound would 
resolve itself into the creaking of the machinery. 
Once she arose and dressed herself, and lay 
down again in her clothes. At last, her un¬ 
easiness concentrated itself upon the one idea 
of fire. “What if the boat should take fire ? 
What if the boat should take fire ?” she kept 
asking herself. Every time her weary eyelids 
closed they would spring wide open at the 
officious thought. Presently, she was sure 
there were some noises not accounted for be¬ 
neath her room floor, and a change in the 
motion of the boat, a tramping and hissing, a 
roaring and crackling, with some “curses, not 
loud but deep, ” and a subdued shout—“ Better 
wake the passengers; she’s a goner!” In 
three seconds, Jessie was running about the 
deserted cabin, rapping at doors, and crying 
“ Fire ! fire !” at the top of her clear voice. As 
the dread import of her cry reached the ears of 
the slumberers, they came pouring out into the 
cabin, and the confusion was terrible. At this 
time, the captain appeared among them, com¬ 
manding silence in a voice of thunder. There 
was a deathlike hush. 

“ The fire is not yet beyond our control; we 
are doing all we can to subdue it.” 

“ God grant you may succeed,” said a calm 
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voice. “Can we do anything to help, cap¬ 
tain ?” 

“ Nothing, except to retain your self-posses¬ 
sion. Keep this door closed ; the fire is in the 
forward part of the boat. Let none leave the 
cabin this way. We are but half a mile from 
shore, and I think we shall reach it. Let none 
throw themselves into the water until they 
are driven to it, as the water may soon be shal¬ 
lower, and the wheels will not draw them down 
if they wait until the boat stops.’* 

He went out. The passengers stared in each 
other’s faces ; wives clung to their husbands ; 
mothers clasped their children ; those who had 
them inflated their life-preservers. The men 
were tearing off the state-room doors. At this 
moment, a voice was heard in prayer. It was 
that of Lewis Carolyn, briefly imploring the 
mercy of God in a few intense words that 
seemed to bear up with them the whole anguish 
pent in those helpless breasts. Ills “amen” 
was responded to in a sweet, ringing voice, so 
clear and trusting in its sound that it seemed 
to promise safety, like the voice of an angel. 
The young man could not but look to see who 
it was who had thus responded. It was Jessie; 
she stood by herself, white as a lily, but not 
trembling. The momentary silence was broken; 
the roaring and crackling of flames were heard; 
groans, shrieks, and even curses broke from 
one and another, and there was a great rush to 
the stern of the boat as fire and smoke began to 
break through the opposite end of the cabin. 
At the same time, the boat struck upon a sand¬ 
bar and ceased to move ; but, thanks to a most 
merciful Providence, the water was shallow and 
the land near. At this awful instant, Aft. 
Carolyn approached Jessie ; the merry young 
creature of a few hours before was clinging in 
helpless terror to his breast. 66 Have you no 
protector here?” 

“I have some acquaintances, but they have 
forgotten me, and they could do nothing for me 
if they had not.” 

He seized her arm, for the flames had actually 
broken into the cabin. Bearing her and his 
other companion through a state-room, out 
upon the deck, nearer the flames, but where 
they would not be crushed by the crowd, he 
fastened a life-preserver about Jessie, and in¬ 
flated it. “ There is hope,” he said, “ for, see, 
we almost touch the land. I am a good swim¬ 
mer, and am going ashore with my sister. Do 
you stay here, mind, here , so that I will know 
where to find you, and if the flames reach you 
before I return, drop yourself into the lake ; 
do not be afraid, you will float safely.” So 

11 * 


saying, he grasped his sister under his left arm, 
and, leaping into the water, struck out for the 
shore. 

“ His sister !” Even in that fearful moment 
the young girl was conscious of a feeling of 
relief as she heard the words. Hundreds were 
now in the water, and all who could swim were 
safe; the life-boat, too, was in order, and 
taking off the women and children. Jessie 
grasped the slight pillar by which she stood, 
and watched the course of her promised pro¬ 
tector, as he buffeted the waves with his pre¬ 
cious burden. She was sure she saw him reach 
the shore ; and then she could see no more, for 
the heat was scorching and the smoke stifling 
her. She looked down into the cool bat insidious 
waves, and, with one prayer for Percy and one 
thought of her mother, as a column of fire shot 
over her head, she sprang into the lake. Al¬ 
though chilled, and for a moment suffocated, 
she soon felt a sense of comparative security; 
she thought of death with resignation, since 
she was free from the touch of those horrible 
flames. Though she did not sink, her situation 
was critical, as the water dashed over her so 
often that she could hardly regain her breath, 
and its chilliness was benumbing her weak 
frame. Soon she could struggle no more ; a 
mountain of lead seemed pressing upon her 
chest, then the mountain melted away, and she 
floated on a sea of mist. When she opened 
her eyes, she found herself lying upon the wet 
beach, her head in the laj) of Nettie Carolyn, 
who was chafing her hands and temples. 

“My brother left you in my care,” said 
Nettie; “he has gone back to pick up a woman 
and her baby, whom he saw clinging to a chair 
in the water. Oh, I do wish that he would not 
venture again ! he will be drowned !” 

“Heaven will take care of him,” replied 
Jessie, trying to sit up. “ He saved my life, 
did he not ?” 

“Lie still, darling; I can hold you as well 
as not. I guess he did not get back to you any 
too soon. Dear, dear, what lias become of 
Lewis ?” 

“There he is, just dragging that woman to 
shore. See ! he has handed her to the people, 
and is returning.” 

“Lewis,” screamed his sister, “dear Lewis, 
come to me—do 1” He stepped back from the 
water and hastened to her side. “ Oh, Lewis, 
please do not venture any more ! You know 
you are not strong, and cannot endure so much.” 

“I’m not wearied out yet, and we must do, 
you know, as we would be done by. I may 
save another life,” he said, his dark eyes kin- 
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dling, as he turned hastily away, and struck 
out once more for the burning ship. 

The young girls, with their pale faces turned 
towards the lake, watched him and the whole 
scene anxiously. The large steamer, now one 
blaze of fire, lighting the crimsoned waves for 
miles around, the darkness stretching away 
beyond, the flitting boats, the groups sitting, 
standing, and lying forlornly upon the shore, 
tlieir wet garments, unhappy faces, and dis¬ 
hevelled liair strongly revealed in the red glare, 
were wild and awful in the extreme. 

4 4 Oh, it is terrible!” murmured Nettie, shud¬ 
dering and shutting her eyes, as the shrieks of 
the poor mother her brother had brought ashore 
reached their ears. The child she had clasped 
so closely through all her own danger was dead 
in her arms. 44 How cold you are, darling ! you 
are almost perished ! ” 

4 4 I am chilly, ’ ’ replied her companion, faintly, 
** but that is nothing. You are all in a shiver, 
too- 0 dear ! those poor people who have lost 
"their friends—that poor mother !” 

44 I shiver because I am so excited. What a 
dreadful time ! Ah, I pray there is no one yet 
in that sea of fire !” 

While the two girls sat there trembling and 
clingingto each other’s hands, Jessie’s acquaint¬ 
ance came up in search of her. They were 
mutually rejoiced to hear of each other’s safety. 
The lady had come comfortable in a life-boat. 

4 4 There were some cloaks and shawls thrown 
in ; I will bring one for you, poor things!” said 
the gentleman. He brought a large cloak and 
wrapped about the two, at whose feet now re¬ 
clined Mr. Carolyn, quite exhausted, since the 
work was all done. 

Day broke upon them in their miserable 
plight. There were no dwellings very near 
this dismal beach, but the captain had started 
on foot with a party to obtain wagons at the 
first farm-houses, in which to convey the female 
portion of the sufferers to the nearest village. 

4 4 This wet and soiled dressing-gown will be 
a fine thing to journey to New York in,” said 
Miss Carolyn, with a melancholy smile. 44 How 
came you to be all dressed, little — what shall I 
call you ?” 

44 Call me Jessie Turner.” 

4 4 And call me Nettie Carolyn, and call him 
my brother Lewis. We ought to be friends 
after passing such a night together.” 

44 / ought to be a friend,” answered Jessie, 
turning the soft lustre of her grateful eyes upon 
her preserver, and then up to the pretty young 
face bent over her. 

44 You did not tell us how you came to be 


dressed. You must have had great self-posses¬ 
sion to even arrange your collar.” 

44 Well, the truth is, I had an impression , as 
the spiritualists say, a presentiment, and it was 
so strong that I arose and dressed myself, and 
waited for the catastrophe.” 

4 4 Then it was you who aroused us from our 
slumbers ?” 

44 Yes, it was I. I heard the tumult some 
time before the captain gave the alarm.” 

44 Then, perhaps you saved our lives, as well 

as your own. Officers are too apt to wait until 

the last extremity.” 

«/ 

44 It was Cod who saved us all,” said Jessie, 
solemnly. 

Wagons were soon upon the beach. That 
fair June morning shone upon a great many 
dejected faces, as well as upon some wretched 
ones. As usual, the emigrants had suffered 
most severely. Several were drowned, though 
it was hoped that none had perished in the 
flames. Their little means had oeen consumed, 
and they stood in miserable groups, foreign and 
friendless. 

Mr. Carolyn walked behind a wagon contain¬ 
ing the young ladies, and they went slowly on 
over a rough track four or five miles to a little 
village, whose inhabitants were all pouring forth 
to meet them, Some of the ladies were glad of 
the protection afforded by the cloaks and blan¬ 
kets brought out to them. A pale, chilly, weary 
set they were, when they were lifted out and 
set down before the only hotel. Doors were 
thrown open all about, fires kindled, and coflee 
made, until all were in a fair way to be comfort¬ 
able. As for Nettie and Jessie, they had a small 
b#d-room in the hotel and some night-dresses 
furnished them. They were glad to creep into 
bed, and wait for their coffee ; after that, they 
slept until dinner. 

44 Dear me, what a dilemma for my fastidious 
self to be in !” exclaimed Miss Carolyn, as they 
arose, quite refreshed, about two o’clock. 4 4 Only 
this scant night-robe in which to appear before 
the eyes of my brother!” 

44 And what shall I do ?” queried Jessie. 

44 Oh, here is your dress, dried and pressed, 
and as good as ever. You are very fortunate, 
Miss Turner.” 

44 Somebody has been very kind, that is evi¬ 
dent. My collar has been done up and my cuffs 
crimped, so that I am quite passable. Some 
godmother has provided you a dress, too, my 
Cinderella. Do you not see, upon this chair f” 

44 Thanks to you, godmother, whoever you 
are !” cried the young girl, springing for the 
neat gingham dress awaiting her disposal. 44 1 
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wonder what my maid Margueretta would say 
to this,” she continued, quite ready to laugh, 
as she was fastened into it by her companion ; 
for Nettie was a dainty little creature, only as 
petite as she was graceful, and the sleeves 
nearly covered her hands, the skirt flowed 
along the floor, and the waist was full “a 
world” too large. “I had such quantities of 
pretty dresses ; and my beautiful Italian cameos, 
and my Geneva watch, and my little French 
dressing-case, and—and— Dear ! what do you 
suppose papa will say to all that ?” 

Jessie smiled rather distressedly at her 
friend’s merry complaints ; she was thinking 
with dismay of her own lost wardrobe, which 
her poverty would prevent her replacing. Her 
purse was safe in her pocket, the bank-bills 
looking good, though woe-begone, and the four 
eagles shining brightly upon her misfortunes, 
as if promising to make all right. 

A rap at the door admitted Mr. Carolyn to 
their counsels. There was a discussion of ways 
and means. Most of the gentlemen had con¬ 
cluded to wait until the next morning before 
taking the stage for Buffalo, to allow the ladies 
time to recruit their strength and dresses. As 
every one else had dined, these three now had 
a quiet dinner in their parlor up-stairs, where 
they were waited upon by a neat-looking, but 
not very delicately-sized girl, whose pink ging¬ 
ham she was sure she had on. She therefore 
refrained from any comical remarks upon her 
own appearance, and both the gentle guests 
were careful to make a great many grateful re¬ 
marks upon the attentions they had received 

/ 

and the comfort which they experienced thereby. 

Jessie was rejoiced to learn that her trunk had 
been washed ashore, and was standing in the 
hall below. It was brought up, after dinner 
was removed, and opened. Many things were 
injured by the water, and others were quite 
safe. “ I ’ll tell you what I think we can do, 
Miss Carolyn. Here is one of my tightest 
dresses ; by putting a tuck in the facing, and 
taking it in under the arms, it will do very 
well for you to get home in.” 

“Oh, that will be nice, decidedly. It’s a 
pretty dress, too. But how can we alter it ? 
We will have to have a seamstress.” 

“ Not any such person. You can run a straight 
tuck in the facing, can you not, if I baste it for 
you ?” 

“I suppose I can, if I have a needle and 
thimble,” replied Nettie, dubiously. 

“ Well, I can do the rest. In the course of 
an hour we will have a dress in which you can 
go out in search for some bonnets.” 


In diving to the bottom of her trunk for the 
box containing her sewing implements, a pre¬ 
cious packet of trifles, which she had saved 
in remembrance of her mother, was brought 
up—a handkerchief exquisitely embroidered 
by those now mouldering hands, a long tress 
of beautiful hair, and a dozen such sacred 
mementos. The exciting scenes of the pre¬ 
sent were entirely forgotten; her heart flew 
back to the cottage, the sick-chamber, and the 
grave—that grave which she had planted with 
the choicest roses before she left it; so long 
she sat holding the packet in her hands, with 
the tears gliding silently down her cheeks, that 
Nettie was fain to recall her, by a soft pressure 
of her arms and a kiss, back from her melan¬ 
choly musings. “ If I had lost this,” she said, 
passionately pressing it to her lips, “ or this ”— 
and she drew a double locket from her bosom. 
“ Oh, Nettie, see what cause I have for tears!” 

Her companion took the locket, and gazed 
upon the fair and noble countenance depicted 
within it with admiration. < 1 It is your mother’s, 
and so much like you, so beautiful. I, too, am 
an orphan, and my mother was good and lovely.” 

“ You have still a father,” said Jessie ; “you 
are not such an orphan as I am. Look upon 
this other side.” 

“ It is a flne-looking face, smiling and hand¬ 
some, but not so full of character as your 
mother’s.” 

“It was like my father in his best days.” 
And Jessie returned the locket to her bosom, 
and went steadily to her task. 

In a short time the dress was remodelled, and 
Nettie had it on. The two girls, with several 
other ladies, went forth upon a shopping excur¬ 
sion to the one or two stores of that country 
place, which had never been so flooded with 
customers before. Some plain straw bonnets, 
not precisely in the latest style, with a bit of 
ribbon for capes and strings, some shoes not so 
elegant as the tiny gaiters Nettie left in the 

flames, a few handkerchiefs and pairs of lisle- 

* 

thread gloves, were the amount of their pur¬ 
chases. Miss Carolyn’s purse had been left in 
lier state-room, but her brother had secured 
his, with the most of his wearing apparel. 
His beautiful linen was not among these, how¬ 
ever, nor his faultless hat; so, when he gravely 
smiled upon his sister and her new friend, as 
they tried on their bonnets, they were at liberty 
to return the smile upon the coarse straw hat 
and downcast collar in which he was compelled 
to ride to Buffalo. 

The next day the coach took a crowded and 
forlorn-looking set of passengers to that city, 
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where Mr. Carolyn was happy to replenish his 
wardrobe. Very glad they were, next day, to 
find themselves nearing New York. As the 
boat swept up the river, and thoughts of part¬ 
ing with her new friend came into the pretty 
head of Miss Carolyn, she set about making 
arrangements for a further acquaintance. 

“Are you going to remain in the city any 
time ? Because, if you are, I shall want to see 
you often, Miss Turner. ” 

“I shall be with my uncle’s family several 

months. My uncle is Dr. Stanton, of - 

Place.” 

“Why, that is charming! Dr. Stanton and 
papa are excellent friends ; our house stands 
opposite to his, but we only reside there in the 
winter. We are going now to our country-seat, 
farther up the Hudson ; our housekeeper had 
it in order a week ago. The first time that I 
return to town I shall take you back with me 
to stay a long time.’ We have a delightful 
place ; you will like it better than the dusty 
city, I am sure.” Jessie smiled upon her 
ardent, but graceful friend so sadly that she 
reiterated with kisses her kind wishes. “We 
will try and make you forget those sad looks 
when you come to us, darling. I love you 
already, and I have no doubt but that papa 
will be charmed with you. You are just the 
person to please him ; I am too wild. He will 
like you the most, because he will not have to 
keep saying, ‘ Jessie, my dear, do be a little 
more womanly P ” The fairy speaker did not 
look at that moment as if there was any 
danger of anybody’s not liking her enough. 
“Lewis will love you, too, will you not?”— 
turning to him, with mischief laughing in her 
eyes. 

A faint flush mounted to the white forehead 
of the one addressed, and he turned his glance 
from his sister’s bewitching face to the pensive 
and innocent countenance of her companion 
with sudden earnestness; his tone, however, was 
only polite:— 

“ If you persuade Miss Turner to give us the 
pleasure of a visit, we will endeavor to have 
Glen-Carolyn wear its coolest and fairest looks 
for her. But we must not promise too much, 
lest in the fulfilment we leave our fair guest 
disappointed.” 

“ Oh, I know we shall be happy!” exclaimed 
the ardent Nettie, with a hug of Jessie’s slender 
waist. 

“You would compel me into happiness if any 
one could, I have no doubt,” replied that per¬ 
son, returning her embrace. 

“And now I must part from you, sweet sharer 


of the perils of this voyage,” continued Nettie, 
as the boat stopped at the landing. “ I see Dr. 
Stanton’s carriage and coat-of-arms, with that 
respectable Csesar upon the box ; to him my 
brother will give you in charge. A thousand 
thanks for the loan of your dress, and I will 
return it by some safe messenger, to-morrow. 
Good-by”—with a kiss. 

Jessie was placed in the carriage which 
awaited her, smiled gratefully upon Mr. Caro¬ 
lyn as she bade him adieu, and fully realized 
how very desolate she felt as she was slowly 
borne, through the crush of vehicles, up into 
the great city. She did not expect that heart¬ 
felt welcome which alone could restore her 
drooping spirits, worn out with sickness and 
anxiety ; and she felt more frightened than re¬ 
joiced when the carriage stopped. 


CHAPTER YI. 

A telegraph from Jessie, after the burning 
of the boat, had apprised the Stantons of her 
safety and of the time when she might be ex¬ 
pected ; so they sent their carriage to the 
landing for her, and were now awaiting her 
arrival in the breakfast-parlor. 

“ It was the most inconsiderate move that I 
ever knew you to make, mother, sending for this 
Western cousin to spend a whole year with us,” 
said Miss Stanton, an expression as near ill- 
liumor as anything else upon her face, which 
she never allowed to be marred in its cold and 
w r ell-bred inaneness by any well-defined ex¬ 
pression. “ Doubtless she will expect to go to 
the springs with us, next month, and to share 
all our privileges—at our expense, too. It will 
be pleasant, I am sure, to be followed everlast¬ 
ingly by a little, sunburnt, country sewing- 
girl, in a constant state of wonderment at 
everything she beholds.” 

Mrs. Stanton did not like to have her daugh¬ 
ter consider any movement of hers as ill-timed ; 
she replied, with some dignity and more sar¬ 
casm : “If you will remember back six years, 
my dear Miriam, you will find that my brother’s 
child was then full as accomplished and much 
prettier than yourself. Do you forget how she 
mortified you by talking French with your 
governess so much better than you ? I do not 
think any child who belonged to my dear dead 
brother can be very awkward. As for the 
springs, she is such a young thing yet she will 
be quite contented to stay at home with Julie. 
She is entirely too young to bring out, and in 
deep mourning, too, and will need but a trifling 
allowance.” 
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“ Hurrah, Minnie !” cried Tom, catching that 
little one in his arms, 6 ‘the children are to he 
left at home to play puss in the corner, all by 
themselves. Jessie, and Julia, and you, and I 
—no ! there will not be enough for that game, 
unless father consents to play puss.” 

“ Papa play puss !” shouted the child, highly 
delighted with the idea. “ What would he say 
to hear that ?” 

“ If I am to stay at home at study over these 
stupid books forever, I shall be very glad to 
have company,” remarked Julie, glancing up 
from her Spanish, and tossing back her nut- 
brown curls from a forehead as white as snow. 

“ Well, no one need expect that I shall exert 
myself to be entertaining,” said Miriam, lan¬ 
guidly. 

“ You are always that, without exertion,” 
replied Tom, contemptuously. “ But, mind 
you, my tine lady, if I find you are not, at 
least, civil to my pretty cousin, I will have rny 
revenge ! so take care!” Here he made a 
tragic gesture, and Miriam shuddered. 

“ That horrid fellow will be the death of me 
yet. My nerves have been in a quiver ever 
since lie came home from college. What a 
thing it is to be distressed with a rude, saucy 
brother!” 

‘•You don’t appear to have such a dread of 
all the male gender. There’s that Polish count, 
Lemonpunchwliiskey, who doesn’t frighten you 
a bit with his sword and his imperial. I do be¬ 
lieve you can listen to his marvellous accounts of 
sabring the enemy with much more equanimity 
than you can hear me tell how many chickens 
came to an untimely end during my sojourn at 
old Yale. A fig upon women! if they are all 
like one or two that I know, I shall not desire 
a very extensive acquaintance.” 

“Lemonpunchwliiskey! I would not soil 
my lips with such vulgar attempts at wit as 
that”—a faint flush of scorn breaking into her 
pale cheeks. 

Tom, who was a fine, affectionate fellow to 
those who were frank and generous with him, 
delighted in nothing so much as in getting his 
elegant sister too angry for dignified repose ; 
and now that the war was really begun, it 
might have gone on until she was in hysterics 
if Minnie, who had been peeping from the 
drawing-room windows, had not announced 
that the carriage had returned. As it behooved 
Miss Stanton to impress her country cousin 
with a sense of her perfection, she suddenly 
relapsed into repose. • 

The next moment, a servant threw open the 
door, and Jessie Turner stood in the presence 


of her relatives. Mrs. Stanton advanced with 
more cordiality than she had intended, for that 
innocent, exquisite countenance really touched 
her heart. She folded her arms about her 
niece, and gave her quite a kindly kiss. Mi¬ 
riam arose and came forward with a sweet 
smile, lightly touching her lips to those of her 
cousin. 

The ardent Julie hugged and kissed her so 
heartily, and Tom shook hands so warmly, 
venturing to salute her, too, and Minnie sidled 
up to her so lovingly, that the poor child was 
all in tears. 

The tears and the mourning garments set 
Julie to crying a little, out of sympathy, while 
Tom sat down by the window, and wondered 
how he had ever dared to kiss that adorably 
beautiful being. He was madly in love in less 
than three minutes. 

“You must excuse me,” said Jessie, with 
her pleading smile, as her aunt placed .her in . 
an arm-chair and untied her hat, “but you 
are all so kind, and I have been so lonely!” 
And here she cried again, but recovered her 
composure soon, 

“Yours has been an irreparable loss, my 
child; but I will try and be a good aunt, if I can¬ 
not hope to be a mother to you.” 

Jessie looked up gratefully to the brilliant 
lady who said this so soothingly, feeling that 
she should love her new relations very much, 
after all. 

Miriam asked her one or two questions about 
her journey, while Tom and Julie sank into a 
silent fit of admiration. Excitement had brought 
up that lovely bloom which emotion always 
brought to her cheeks, her eyes glowed ten¬ 
derly through their wet lashes, while her black 
dress deepened their pensive effect. 

“ Tell me all about that boat that was burned 
up,” said Minnie, leaning against her brother, 
and eyeing her with favorable looks. 

“Not now, dear,” interposed her mother; 
“wait until your father comes to dinner, and 
then we can all listen ; your cousin is too much 
fatigued. Dr. Stanton was called away, this 
morning, and will not be at home until three 
o’clock. Would you like to go to your room 
and rest, or will you have lunch first ?” 

Jessie declined eating, but was very glad to 
have an opportunity of quietly resting. Her 
trunk was carried up and placed in a large 
closet off a cool and well-furnished chamber, to 
which she was conducted by Julie. 

“You will have three hours for sleep ; and 
then shall I come up and help you dress ? 
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Mother and Miriam have a lady’s maid; but 
you will let me be yours, will you not ?” 

A smiling acceptance of this offer, and she went 
down stairs very contentedly to her Spanish, 
while our young traveller, finding a bath-room 
part of the accessories to her comfort, bathed 
the dust from her wearied form, and crept, 
with a rich sense of comfort, upon the luxu¬ 
rious bed, the touch of whose cool linen soon 
wiled her into repose. From a long and refresh¬ 
ing sleep she awoke to find her self-elected 
attendant sitting at the foot of the bed, gazing 
at her as steadily as an enchantress. 

“ I came to wake you, but you were sleeping 
so sweetly I could not bear to disturb you. You 
were as pale as a lily while you were asleep. 
Are you sick ?” 

1 ‘ 0 no, not sick ; but I have not been quite 
rested since I watched with my dear mother. 
IIow much time have I to dress?” 

“ Half an hour, at least.” 

She permitted Julie to part and arrange her 
beautiful hair, who seemed to like the task, and 
went into raptures over its fineness and pro¬ 
fusion, and the ease with which she could brush 
it into curls. 

1 1 Why, this is quite a decent dress, and 
made almost like Miriam’s. She was afraid 
that your dresses would be old-fashioned. This 
is rather a queer-looking hat, though. Do they 
wear such now where you came from ?” 

“ Some people may, for all that I am aware 
of ; however, I did not leave home with that. 
I purchased this since the boat disaster, nearer 
to the fashionable world than my old one.” 

Although this was spoken with a smile, Julie 
fancied there was a gentle reproof in her cou¬ 
sin’s tone, and, fearing that she had been more 
inquisitive than polite, she colored and was 
silent. 

The new-comer’s toilet was easily made, and 
she descended to the parlor to join the family 
circle. Dr. Stanton had not yet come home, 
and, during the few moments which elapsed 
before he entered, two pairs of critical eyes 
were very busy with the fair guest, while two 
pairs of lips said pleasant things. There was 
nothing in the plain mourning-dress, as it was 
made in the prevailing mode, to find fault with, 
and the little standing ruffs of crimped white 
crape were, at least, without pretension ; as for 
the air with which they were worn, it was one 
of modest refinement. The voice was low and 
well modulated, the choice of words unaffected 
and good. 

“We shall have no reason to be ashamed of 
her,” thought Miriam. “But she has a worse 


fault than it would have been to have a rustic 
air; she is too beautiful. If she stays here 
until next winter, she will be thinking she must 
go into society.” 

‘‘ She will be a splendid woman if she re¬ 
mains under my tuition for a while,” thought 
Mrs. Stanton. “ If I had not daughters of my 
own, I should like the bringing out of such a 
girl as that.” 

Dr. Stanton now came in. He received his 
niece with his peculiar, grave manner, and she 
would have thought his welcome painfully cold 
had not something affectionate in his earnest 
look into her face spoken more than his words. 

As she sat at the faultlessly appointed table, 
her thoughts rushed back to her childhood, 
when a servant stood behind her chair, and sil¬ 
ver and porcelain graced the board at which 
her father presided. She followed the swift 
track from thence to the time when she had 
waited upon others in that old country inn, and 
thus through her varied fortunes. 

Again little Minnie called for an account of 
the burning boat, and the cousin related her 
adventures with feeling and effect. Julie cried 
from merely hearing of the dangers, Miriam 
started and colored when Lewis Carolyn’s name 
was mentioned, and Dr. Stanton expressed his 
gratitude to Providence for his niece’s escape, 
and praised the self-possession of Mr. Carolyn. 
“ He is a fine young man. I am glad you have 
formed an acquaintance with him and his sis¬ 
ter.” 

Although Jessie told her story with much 
modesty, Mrs. Stanton could not but conjecture 
that she had made a favorable impression on 
her neighbors from her receiving an invitation 
to visit them. 

“ The Carolyns are unexceptionable friends,” 
she said. “They are the very first family in 
our circle—perfect people.” 

Miriam’s heart was burning with bitter envy 
as she looked into her cousin’s ingenuous face, 
and felt that she had already got farther into 
the “good graces” of Lewis Carolyn than she 
had ever done, though the chief object of her 
existence, since his return from Europe, had 
been to please him; while Jessie was only 
thinking that, if they were the most formidable 
people she should have to meet in New York, 
she should get along very well. Despite Net¬ 
tie’s childish gayety, she had recognized in her 
a fairy embodiment of grace and good taste, 
while her brother she had long ago set up in 
her fancy as the model of a true and courtly 
gentleman. 

Altogether, the first day in her new home 
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passed away more pleasantly tlian slie had 
anticipated. She admired her aunt and Miriam, 
felt at ease with Tom, was petted by Julie, loved 
little Minnie, and respected her uncle. She 
shared Miriam’s room, an arrangement that 
would have been agreeable, had there been 
any cordiality in their intercourse ; but that 
young lady never descended from her pedestal 
of formality, which, contrasted with the vivacity 
of Nettie Carolyn’s equally high-toned manner, 
showed the meagreness of a mind which shel¬ 
tered its own narrowness in the full-flowing 
garments of pride. Jessie, of course, was too 
inexperienced to read this at a glance, but the 
truth forced itself slowly upon her comprehen¬ 
sion, when she found that her cousin could 
privately indulge an unladylike spirit, and then 
the manner ceased to dazzle her. 

Miriam did not hesitate to aim many keen 
arrows at the sensitive soul of her companion. 
Glittering with dainty words as they were, they 
were sure to reach the heart for which they 
were intended ; and Jessie often shrank from 
them, though she was too generous to use the 
true wit with which Nature had gifted her, in 
return; so that, although Mrs. Stanton was 
always kind, and the rest of the cousins affec¬ 
tionate, she was often driven to some quiet 
chamber, to hide her loneliness. She was 
almost glad when her aunt disclosed her plan 
of taking Miriam with her to the Springs, and 
leaving her and Julie to keep house for the 
Doctor, who was not going to be able to leave 
his engagements that season; she expressed 
her more than willingness to remain with her 
uncle. As for Miriam, she did not show her 
usual eagerness to hurry off to a fashionable 
summer resort ; she was haunted by the idea 
of the visit which Jessie would probably make 
to the Carolyns in her absence, and she would 
rather have gone with her there than to have 
spent a season at Newport. 

Julie assured Jessie, in confidence, that they 
would have glorious times—that she herself 
was father’s pet, and that he always took her 
to a thousand places when mother and Miriam 
were away from home. Then there would be 
the whole of the house to themselves, part of 
the servants dismissed, Tom strolling about 
town, and only Minnie, who would not teaze 
them much . They would spy into all the odd 
corners, and climb to the very top of the library 
shelves ; they would not have to dress for din¬ 
ner, and she should drop all her studies except 
Spanish and music. 

Jessie laughed at the merry young thing, 
and believed that there might be a great deal 


of pleasure in being left with such a huge 
library, such a free range of rooms, and in 
studying music and Spanish with her cousin ; 
likewise in listening to the nonsense of Thomas, 
who was full of all kinds of wit and fun, classical 
and nonsensical, mixing up boyish folly and 
genuine talent so much together that she seldom 
grew tired of his lavishly bestowed company. 
He never hectored her, as he did Miriam ; he 
had conceived for her a profound respect and a 
laughable kind of sentimental regard. Most 
and dearest of all, she hoped for hours of quiet 
musing in her own chamber—time to think 
over and treasure up her mother’s teachings— 
time to attempt something again in a literary 
way, with a view to her future support. She 

wrote every week to Mrs. G-, inclosing letters 

to Percy, who was trying faithfully to learn to 
write, that he might answer them. 

After two or three weeks, the two pleasure- 
seekers were away, with a party of their friends, 
and Jessie was instituted the director of home 
offices, a situation her former experience ren¬ 
dered her competent to fill. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. and Miss Stanton had been away nearly 
a week, when one day Miss Carolyn presented 
herself. Julie made a stout opposition to her 
plan of carrying off her cousin, representing 
elegantly the delightful times they were hav¬ 
ing—how Jessie presided at the table, how 
they studied and read together, how Tom was 
always at their service to go with them every¬ 
where. Miss Carolyn was little, but she was 
wilful, and the only compromise she would 
make was to stay that day and night with 
them. Her father’s house stood opposite ; she 
had brought along the keys, so as to have a 
peep into its darkened recesses. She invited 
the cousins to accompany her, and the three 
girls, giving Thomas a plain hint that he would 
be in the way, went over to the deserted man¬ 
sion, and spent several hours within its dim 
precincts. It was rare enjoyment for them to 
go wandering through the large and beautiful 
house, peeping at veiled statues and into closets 
and drawers, rummaging among cast-off finery, 
until undoubted sensations of hunger admon¬ 
ished them of the dinner-hour. 

Dr. Stanton was glad to see the sunshiny 
Nettie, but Tom chose to be rather preoccupied 
with his dish of green peas, in revenge for the 
slight of the morning. 

After dinner, they returned to their exploring 
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expedition, which ended in Nettie’s chamber, 
where the afternoon was disposed of in lounging 
upon the rich carpet and talking girlish philo¬ 
sophy. After debating whether the romance 
of sleeping that night in the deserted house 
would reward them for the dangers they would 
incur in case of robbers, they returned to Dr. 
Stanton’s to tea, where they were joined by 
Lewis Carolyn, who had been busy in the city 
through the day, and a pleasant evening was 
enjoyed. 

The next morning, Jessie went with the 
brother and sister to their summer home. De¬ 
spite the sadness which, in her gayest mo¬ 
ments, still hovered about her, she could not 
but enjoy her brief ride up the beautiful Hud¬ 
son. Young Carolyn was content to lean almost 
silently against the railing of the deck, and 
watch the radiant glow of delight steal out 
from the gloom of those beautiful features, 
like a star breaking through a silver cloud. A 
carriage was waiting for them at the landing 
of a little village where the boat touched, and 
they drove about a mile along the river, wind¬ 
ing along a charming road amid the hills, until 
they arrived at Glen-Carolyn. The house itself 
stood upon an eminence commanding a view of 
the river, but at its feet, and off to one side, lay 
one of the loveliest little glens whose natural 
beauty was ever heightened by the art of man. 
The mansion itself was a gem to Jessie ; she 
enjoyed everything with the intensity of a 
poetic nature. It was not a large house, but 
exquisitely finished. The stained glass in the 
hall window was a piece of fine art, as was the 
mosaic of the floor. The one large parlor was 
octagon in shape, and every article in it seemed 
chosen equally for beauty and appropriateness. 
There was a delightful vista through the hall 
and library, opening at one extremity upon the 
hills, through a large bay window, and at the 
other upon the river. The breakfast-room was 
a cool, delicious place, beautiful with birds 
and flowers, and with profuse draperies of em¬ 
broidered India mull fluttering in the morning 
breezes which stole from the flower-garden be¬ 
neath. Nettie’s own room was a bower of 
beauty, with that air of graceful negligence 
which distinguished her own ways. 

The elder Mr. Carolyn was regarded by the 
young girl with a mingled feeling of affection 
and reverence. She watched for every word 
which fell from his lips, and felt honored by 
the friendly interest with which he conversed 
with her upon a thousand subjects, where at 
best she could only be a good listener. He 
was a fine-looking man of fifty, small, slight, 


but with an intellectual head, brilliant, soul- 
searching eyes, and a voice sweet-toned almost 
as his daughter’s. He was a scholar, a sincere 
Christian in the true spirit of Christianity, and 
a man of real genius. Jessie seemed to gain a 
clearer power of perception when attending to 
any subject to which he directed her. He had 
an ear for'every delicate sound, and an eye for 
everything curious or beautiful. 

44 I declare, Jessie, we are both desperately 
jealous of papa!” exclaimed Nettie, one day. 
44 Here you have never turned your eyes from 
him for the last two hours, but hung as grace¬ 
fully upon every word as one of those spiders 
he has been talking about upon a thread of its 
own spinning. One would think there was no¬ 
thing so interesting as those disagreeable crea¬ 
tures. I have read the Journal through twice, 
and shuddered twenty times at the subject of 
your conversation; I have brushed away a 
dozen imaginary centipedes. There sits Lewis, 
gazing at you like one of those selfsame spiders 
at a fly, his mouth wide open, ready to devour 
you. Really, papa, you are a very fascinating 
man, for just remark what an electric chain 
runs through the family circle. I have been 
looking at Lewis, he has been looking at Jessie, 
and she at you. Jessie thinks you are a nice 
lump of sugar, Lewis thinks she is a pretty 
little fly, and I think him a very dangerous 
spider ; I, you know, am a tree-toad.” 

“What irremediable nonsense!” muttered 
Lewis. 

“I have concluded,” said Mr. Carolyn, 
gravely, 4 4 that, if you do not improve, my 
wild Nettie, I shall give you away, and adopt 
this little girl in your place, who is both witty 
and sensible.” 

44 Oh, do, if you please, papa! it would de¬ 
light your sedate, melancholy son. How yon 
would love such a sister, wouldn’t you, Lewis ?” 
said the mischievous girl, with a provoking 
little laugh. 

44 Yes, I think I should love her very much” 
—turning suddenly towards Jessie, who was 
blushing, she hardly knew why, beneath Net¬ 
tie’s laughing glance. 

Something there was in the earnestness of 
tlie accent which made the father look up, first 
at liis son and then at the fair girl by his side. 
The glowing glance of the one and the roseate 
liue upon the cheek of the other opened a new 
vista before his mental gaze, and he sank back 
into his easy-chair with a thoughtful smile. 
Nettie commenced playing vehemently upon 
the piano, and both the gentlemen fell into a 
reverie. Jer.sie, in the mean time, turned to the 
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various journals which a servant had brought 
from the post. The younger Carolyn, as soon 
as she became absorbed in their pages, resumed 
the study of her countenance, over which he 
suddenly saw breaking so bright a blush and 
smile that, as soon as she laid aside the paper 
she was then perusing, he took it up, and 
turned to the corner which had excited his 
curiosity. There was nothing there saving a 
sweet poem, prefaced with some kind remarks 
by the editor; but the signature 44 Jessie T.” 
revealed to him the author. He had previously 
remarked the fresh, delightful thoughts of the 
same author, without thinking who she might 
be, and his admiration was not lessened, now 
that he had learned. He gave the lines to his 
father, and pointed out Jessie as their author. 
Mr. Carolyn also appeared pleased with the 
discovery; his fine eyes lighted up with their 
most benign expression, as they rested upon 
the noble and delicate countenance of his guest. 

45 Will you not lay aside your reading, and 
talk with me a little while, Miss Jessie ?” 

She was sitting upon an ottoman near by. 
He caused her to roll it nearer, because, as he 
said, he was going to have some very confi¬ 
dential conversation wi&h her. She smilingly 
obeyed. The first question which he asked 
was— 

44 Why do you write ? I will constitute my¬ 
self your literary friend and father, and ask 

the question as one who has a right to know. 

■»» 

Remember, you cannot have a better confidant 
in these matters.” 

She glanced at the journal he held, and saw 
that it had betrayed her; and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she said: 44 1 shall be glad to have 
an adviser; I wished to make my uncle my 
confidant, but he is always so busy. I think, 
Mr. Carolyn, that I have about three reasons.” 

44 Well, the first is ? Go on !” 

44 That the spirit moves me.” 

44 Very natural, but not satisfactory.” 

4 4 The second is—please do not laugh at me— 
that I have hopes of some time writing some¬ 
thing worthy—of improving. In truth, I may 
be a little bit ambitious.” 

44 Bad, very, for a young woman. What is 
the third reason ?” 

44 Why, sir, perhaps you do not know that I 
am compelled, that it is necessary for me to 
exert myself in some way, and I hope to get a 
living in the way most adapted to my wishes.” 

4 4 Get a living?” said her questioner, with 
an incredulous look into her blushing face. 
44 Fie! you could live upon moonbeams and 
rose-leaves, as for that matter. Get a living 1 
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Who ever thought of such nonsense in connec¬ 
tion with a sprite like you ?” 

44 1 assure you that I have,” replied Jessie, 
earnestly. 4 4 Bread and meat are quite neces¬ 
sary to my existence, and the fairies have made 
no provision for supplying me with robes, as 
the lilies of the field are provided for, who toil 
not, neither do they spin. Besides, my little 
brother must be cared for.” 

Mr. Carolyn regarded her with increasing - 
surprise. 44 What will you do if you do not 
succeed in a literary way ?” 

44 1 shall have to sew for two shillings a day.” 

44 It depends upon these slight fingers to get 
a living for two people? You must write or 
you must sew l Pshaw ! I wonder what Nettie, 
the baby, would think of that, were she in your 
place, I should as soon have thought of a rose 
calculating the profits of disposing of its dew- 
drops for pearls, as of you selling those little 
gems of feeling for money.” 

44 But one must live,” said the young girl, 
deprecatingly. 

44 There it is again! I do wonder if every 
spirit in this world of ours must be breathed 
upon by the breath of Mammon.” 

44 1 do not worship at the shrine of Mammon,” 
replied Jessie, with an unwonted air of pride. 

44 Gold is a necessity; one must have money, 
or starve. Is it better to fold my hands and 
sink down in beautiful indolence, or shall I 
cultivate the gifts which God has given me for 
a purpose, win a place in the world’s respect, 
educate the brother thrown entirely upon me 
for protection, and so do my duty to myself, to 
him, to Heaven ?” 

Mr. Carolyn looked into her kindling eyes, 
and, kissing her forehead, said: 44 Dear child, 
you are right; yet I do not like to think that 
one as delicate and sensitive as you must 
struggle with the everyday hardness and ugli¬ 
ness of life. Some strong-minded and strong¬ 
handed young man ought to do that for you” 
—looking at Lewis, who was gazing out the 
window. 

44 Yes, but, Mr. Carolyn, it seems to me that 
it would be pleasant to feel able to take care of 
one’s self, not to be obliged to accept any man’s 
love for the living’s sake, but to keep heart 
and hand free and busy until the right person 
should win them—not”—with a blush— 44 that 
I have thought much about such a matter, but 
so it seems to me at a first glance.” 

Lewis was listening intently, if his head was 
turned away. 

44 Well, then, if your ideas about that are 
unchangeable, what would you say to letting 
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me adopt you ? You can "be another daughter 
to me; I have always wanted two, and you can 
satisfy your ideas of duty by being very useful 
to me, indeed.” 

“You would let your generous heart play 
traitor to all worldly wisdom, ” replied Jessie, 
with a tearful smile. “The advantages of that 
plan would be all on one side ; so you must 
not think of a thing like that. There is a 
home for me somewhere in the wilds of the 
West.” For a moment her heart beat faster 
at thought of a home of ease and luxury in a 
family like this ; but something in the fact that 
Lewis Carolyn would be an inmate of that family 
induced her unconsciously to repel the tempta¬ 
tion. Wherefore ? We are sure she would have 
found it impossible to tell. “Besides, you for¬ 
get,” she added, “that I have a brother.” 

“Would not the very best place for him be 
in a good school ? and could you not, by having 
nothing to do but pursue your literary tastes at 
your leisure, make surer the prospect of keep¬ 
ing him in a school ?” 

“He is too much of a child yet to be intrusted 
to any but the hand of love. I could not be 
happy to abandon him to the influence of a 
school at his early age. No, I must take good 
care of my brother; personal care and watch¬ 
ing must I give him.” 

“ I fear you are incorrigible, unless I get 
some one more persuasive than myself to do 
the pleading.” 

“There is no one so irresistible as yourself, 
Mr. Carolyn, not even Nettie. You had best 
let me have my own way. Do not you know 
that wildwood birds always pine when shut up 
in gilded cages ?” 

“You think we wish to shut you up in a 
gilded cage, do you?” cried Nettie, deserting 
the piano, “as if the whole length of the 
Hudson River, the entire range of a four-story 
house in town, and a darling little nest out 
here in the hills, and a flight once a year to 
the top of the Catskill, and two or three to the 
sea-shore, could be called caging you ! If this 
is not range enough in which to unfold the 
wings of your fancy, why, go back to your 
wilderness, you Indian maiden, Michigan-rose, 
prairie bird, or whatever you may be.” 

“You so confuse me by your figures of speech 
that I know not whether I am bird or flower,” 
laughed Jessie. 

“You are either, or anything else that is 
pretty. You can’t believe what a conquest you 
have achieved in taking the good-will of my 
father so by storm; but I knew you would, 
and so, papa, if you please, give me credit for 


some talent in reading character, if I am such 
a little know-nothing. Now just say that you 
thank me for catching this nice gold-fish for 
you out of the sea of my adventures.” 

“ I am a fish, also, am I ?” queried Jessie. 

“Yes,” interposed Lewis, coming out of his 
trance of silence, “and it was I who fished you 
out of Lake Erie ; so by all good rights you 
belong to me, and the rest of these people need 
make no claims.” He said this in a tone of 

mock gravity, but there was a glow in his dark 

* 

eyes which looked dangerously in earnest. f 

“I will admit that Lewis’s claims are just, 
and will yield to him and to no one else, re¬ 
member,” added the father. 

“I avow that I will not belong to any of you, 
since you give me no voice in the matter, but 
just talk of me as if I were an inanimate thing, 
and could not hear any of your foolish flat¬ 
teries,” cried their guest, with prettily assumed 
indignation. Thereupon she went out of the 
room with a grave face, to conceal a little flutter 
of the heart caused by the peculiar tone of 
Lewis’s last remark. 

He did not follow her, neither did he say 
anything else of the same kind during the re¬ 
mainder of her fortnight’s visit; for Lewis 
Carolyn, when he was quite a youth, and 
thought all the world as candid as himself, 
had been deeply enamored of a vain woman, 
who had deceived him, and, though he had 
grown a better reader of character since then, 
he was resolved never to win his happiness by 
haste. 

So at the end of a fortnight Jessie returned 
to her uncle’s, happier than when she came 
away, yet ill at ease. She wrote a great deal 
and studied hard, for she was resolved to make 
good use of her “golden opportunities.” Time 
passed rapidly until the return of Mrs. Stanton 
and Miriam from the Springs. A month later, 
the Carolyns returned to town, and there was 
much pleasant visiting between the families. 
Miriam was colder than ever to Jessie, who 
could see how strenuously she exerted herself 
to charm Lewis Carolyn, and who had no in¬ 
tention of standing in her way. It was this 
unkindness on the part of Miriam, who com¬ 
pelled her to feel like an intruder, combined 
with a growing desire to see Percy, whose letters 
pleaded with her to return to him, which made 
her consider if it would not be best to go back 
to her old home that very autumn. Gentle as 
she was, she was too proud to brook Miriam’s 
superciliousness, and nothing prevented her re¬ 
solution to return, except the fear that she 
could find nothing to do to support herself. 
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At this period of hesitation, she was decided 

by receiving a letter from Mrs. Gr-, who told 

her of a colony of very good people who were 
about to start for Minnesota, and intended to 
form there a settlement. There were two or 
three intelligent families among these, and, as 
there were a good many children among the 
emigrants, they wished to take out a teacher; 
they would give good wages and permanent 
employment. She had spoken of Miss Turner 
to them, and they had consented to make no 
other engagement until they heard from her. 
She wrote, and accepted the offer immediately. 
Better the sweets of hard-earned independence 
than the bitterness of standing in the way of 
others. 

In less than a week from the time the reso¬ 
lution was taken, she was on her way to meet 
her appointment. She did not even see Lewis 
Carolyn to say good-by, he being out of the 
city during that week. It was hard for Jessie 
and Nettie to part; it seemed as if they would 
never complete their farewell. All the Stan¬ 
tons, except Miriam, were sorry to part with 
her. Tom was away at college, and could 
make no demonstration of liis feeling; Julie 
and Minnie sobbed vehemently. Dr. Stanton 
went with his niece to the boat, and, just before 
he said good-by, he slipped a small package 
into her hand. “ God bless you,” he said, 
heartily, “and prosper you in whatever you 
undertake. If ever you are in want "of any¬ 
thing, let me know. I am not so poor, if I 
have an extravagant family, but that I can do 
a little something now and then. You are a 
good girl, and we are sorry to let you go.” 

Jessie had long since discovered that beneath 
her uncle’s formality was hidden a large heart, 
and now, when she saw the tears coming into 
his eyes, she threw her arms about his neck, 
and sobbed out her good-by. 

When she looked at the package which he 
had given her, some time after the steamer 
was on its way, she found that it contained a 
hundred dollars—enough to provide Percy and 
herself with winter clothing, and to transport 
tliem to that distant home to which they were 
going, so that she need make no advance upon 
her wages to effect these things. 

It was a joyful meeting between Jessie and 
Percy. She could not look long enough into 
liis glad blue eyes, nor remark sufficiently how 
much he had grown, nor clasp him close enough 
to her heart. He had inherited his mother’s 
delicate constitution, and she hoped much that 
the fine, cool air of the new Territory would 
make him more robust. 


Her mother’s grave ! Once more she stood 
by it, and shed sorrowful tears, to water the 
roses which grew there. 

She was very glad to learn, among other 
things, that James Doodah was paying parti¬ 
cular attention to a very pretty girl’who had 
come to the neighborhood since she left it. 
Cl^ra was married. 

Some time in October, the orphans bade 
farewell to the Four Corners, with all its dear 
and painful associations, and set out with the 
emigrants in search ot new fortunes. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Jessie had been a school-teacher in Minnesota 
for nearly a year. At first, she had found her 
duties severe and even distasteful; but she 
persevered. Her wages were excellent, if her 
labor was hard; and out of school, especially 
in the summer season, she had many sources 
of exquisite spiritual enjoyment. That bloom 
of poetry which had always flourished in her 
young soul grew more beautiful every day. 
Lonely hours, spent in wandering through 
pathless woods, with only murmuring trees 
and strange wild flowers for company, served 
to chasten her sorrows, while ever she grew in 
love with nature and freedom. The bright 
evenings, with their long twilights, where the 
flush of sunset lingered until almost midnight, 
brought hours of sweet and solemn inspiration. 
Then she had sports that would seem rude to 
the dainty children of luxury. She would 
shoot an arrow like an Indian, and ride the 
wildest prairie steed which could be caught. 
There was no danger in the fullest enjoyment 
of the pure outdoor air, where the most sen¬ 
sitive lungs were soothed and strengthened. 
Her health improved constantly; her slender 
form rounded out into the most exquisite pro¬ 
portions, and the pale roses of grief were ex¬ 
changed for those glowing as those she gathered 
in her morning walks. 

What needed she more to love than that 
brave young brother, growing up in strength 
and beauty under her care ? and secondly, the 
children who trooped so cheerfully to the flower- 
adorned log-cabin where they delighted to obey 
her gentle precepts ? Indian children there 
were among her pupils, and she had a curiosity 
to study their characteristics, and find out what 
traits most distinguished them from their fairer 
companions. Great friends she made, in her 
winning way, of some of the Indian maidens, 
and many were the presents she received of 
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belts and baskets, reticules and moccasons ; 
she would teach them, in return, to sew. Thus 
was her time fully occupied, yet with hours 
for quiet reflection. A teacher not only of 
human lore, but of divine, blessed with fine 
health, forgetful that there was such an insti¬ 
tution as nerves, she was useful, and conse¬ 
quently not unhappy. Whether she should l?e 
contented to pass her life in this manner, she 
did not pause to ask herself, nor whether there 
was really any sphere more befitting her efforts 
than to be the teacher of wild children in a 
wild country. She felt that this was her mis¬ 
sion for the present, and she would not question 
the future too closely. 

It was Saturday, and a glorious October day. 
Jessie had no school, and, taking a dinner- 
basket and Percy for companions, she resolved 
to spend her holiday in the forest. On and on 
she rambled, sometimes singing, oftener quiet 

c 

from pleasant reveries, the gorgeous leaves 
which had loosened from the branches overhead 
making a rustling music at every step, which 
she dearly liked to hear. Now Percy was by 
her side, now far ahead, or lagging as far be¬ 
hind. He had his amusement with the squir¬ 
rels and nuts, so that both were happy. 

Wearied at last with wandering, Jessie threw 
herself upon a knoll covered witli threads of 
golden moss and scattered with rainbow leaves; 
and there she sat weaving a wreath from what 
she had gathered by the way—green sprays, 
red berries, autumn leaves. A small stream 
bubbled noisily over the rocks close by; through 
the half dismantled trees, when she glanced 
upward, a purple sky with fleecy clouds was 
visible. Every breath of the fragrant air gave 
pleasure, a pleasure so deep it became melan¬ 
choly ; and the young girl dropped her idle 
task, and, with head drooped upon her hand, 
gazed away through the vistas of the forest 
with eyes brimmed with speculative thoughts. 
The beauty of the hour was such that to enjoy 
it in loneliness was almost unbearable. “ I 
am lonely, I am desolate,” she murmured. 
“0 for some one who would sit by my side 
and delight as I do in such scenes ! 0 for Net¬ 
tie Carolyn 1” she cried, aloud. 

Ah, self-deceiving Jessie ! art sure that it is 
Nettie for whom thy heart is aching ? . 

There were footsteps near, but, thinking them 
Percy’s, she did not turn until a familiar voice 
exclaimed :— 

“ ‘ Oh for Nettie Carolyn!’ she is not here, 
but Lewis is, and loves as well as you can love 
a day and scene like this.” 

She sprang to her feet, and turned towards 


him a face blushing with consciousness of the 
radiant joy which it exposed. 

“ Mr. Carolyn ! How came you here ?” 

“May I not take Nettie’s place?” he an¬ 
swered, stealing her hand into his own, and 
hardly able to refrain from drawing her to his 
breast, so much lovelier than ever had she 
grown. His face betrayed all that he did not 
say, and a sweet embarrassment made Jessie 
droop her eyes before his ardent glance. She 
knew from his manner that he had come on 
purpose to seek her before he told her so, and 
her heart throbbed like a frightened bird’s. 
They sat down upon the knell, and he talked 
on and on, giving her a chance to recover her¬ 
self. He told her where he had been journey¬ 
ing, and what he had been doing since she 
left New York, and all about his father and 
Nettie ; spoke of her letters to his sister, that 
he had read them, and so kept aware of what 
she was doing; and, after all these words, sat 
down, and gazed into her downcast face. 

“ Nettie sent word that you must have a 
vacation, and come and spend it with us,” he 
said, in a lowered voice. “She has commis¬ 
sioned me to bring you. Will you go ? If you 
will, I promise to come back with you, or do 
what you will. Will you go—as my wife? 
Remember how patient I have been—giving 
you a chance to know your own heart before 1 
pressed my suit* This last has been a long, 
very long year to me, Jessie. What do you 
say ?” 

She did not say anything, but when she 
found courage to raise her eyes they spoke for 
her, and he was content. 

By and by Percy came up, very hungry, for 
his dinner ; the greater part of the contents of 
the basket were devoured by him, despite the 
other two persons being so much larger. They 
may have felt no earthly wants upon that day 
of happiness, for the child was permitted to 
dispose of the dinner as he thought best, and 
two or three of the nut-cakes were wasted in 
the vain attempt to coax a bright-eyed squirrel 
into a nearer vicinity. 

There was not a trial of Jessie’s life, except 
the death of her mother, that did not now re¬ 
solve itself into a blessing, and that dear mo¬ 
ther, she felt sure, if conscious of her new¬ 
found happiness, must approve of it and its 
bestower. 

We have nothing to tell about the difficulty 
of finding a teacher to take Jessie’s school, 
about the delight of Percy at the idea of a 
journey to the city, nor even about the wedding 
taking place in a log-cabin. We only know. 
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that in all the breadth and depth of all the 
Territories of the United States there was not 
another so deserving, so beautiful, nor so deeply 


happy a couple as the one that sat on that 
golden and scarlet broidered knoll in the forest 
that mellow October afternoon. 




PILLOW-LACE WORKING. 


In pleasant parts of Bedfordshire, Kent (Eng¬ 
land), and other southern counties, agreeable 
pictures are formed by the lace-makers in gar¬ 
dens, at cottage doors, and in neat apartments, 
where, although the furniture is homely, the 
cleanness of everything, and the tasteful display 
of flowers in their season give a bright and 
cheerful aspect to the place. 

There are few hand-wrought fabrics which 
look more beautiful than the delicate and cun¬ 
ningly-wrought lace which was the pride of 
our ancestors of both sexes, and which seemed 
to have reached its greatest state of perfection 
in the rergn of Charles I., when marvellous 
prices were paid for this elegant personal deco¬ 
ration. Portions of lace of this date, of fine 
design and wonderful execution, are still pre¬ 
served in many families, and handed down as 
heir-looms from one generation to another. 
When looking at the intricate patterns of both 
old and modern lace, we have been puzzled to 
know by what magic it had been produced, and 
were glad to have the opportunity of witnessing 
the process. 

The pillow-lace is so called in consequence of 
being made on a pillow, or cushion, in the man¬ 



ner shown in the engraving. These cushions 
are generally of rich and harmonious colors, 
and form a foil to the “greenery” which is 
generally near. The neat dresses of the lace- 
makers, old and young, and the fanciful designs 

12 * 


and ornaments on the bobbins, are also plea¬ 
sant to the eye. 

On the pillow, which is stuffed with straw 
and raised to a convenient height on a wooden 
frame, the pattern of the lace is pounced through 
parchment, in the same way as the card-sheets 
formerly so much used for stencilling rooms. 
This pattern is generally about the third of a 
yard long, and on the quality of the design the 
beauty of the lace depends. The thread used 
is of remarkable fineness and strength. This 
material is wound in proper quantities by a 
simple machine on the upper part of fifty or 
sixty bobbins, which are about the thickness 
and length of uncut blacklead pencils. At the 
end opposite to that on which the thread is 
wound are rings strung with glass beads of 
various colors, and in some instances old silver 
coins and other simple keepsakes. These mat¬ 
ters are needed to give weight to the bobbins, 
and to cause them to be moved with ease and 
precision. Great fancy is shown in the fitting 
of these lace-making tools. The bobbins used 
by one old lady had belonged to her grandmo¬ 
ther, and were probably as old as the reign of 
Queen Anne. Some of these were elaborately 
carved, turned, and decorated with silver and 
gold. Some were of ivory ; one was the gift of 
a “dear Robert” long since buried. Each of 
the numerous bobbins seemed to have attached 

to it some cherished memory of the past. 

• _ 

The bobbins being properly charged with 

thread, the ends are joined and fixed to the top 
of the cushion in the centre of the upper part 
of the parchment pattern. Here is also fixed a 
case thickly stuck with very small pins, which, 
as the work goes on, are placed in the interstices 
of the pattern cut in the parchment. Round 
the pins, when rightly fixed, the thread is 
thrown and woven together by the bobbins, 
which are moved by both hands with remark¬ 
able quickness. 

Although liand-lace weaving does not, after 
the pattern is prepared, require much artistic 
or mental ability, it needs great care, patience, 
and much practice to follow up the pattern, 
and leave in the proper places the different 
degrees of thickness of thread. The process 
is very slow; and, during upwards of an hour 
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that we watched the progress of a worker, not 
more than three-quarters of an inch in length 
and an inch in breadth was completed. It 
would take about four days’ close work to 
complete one yard in length. The sum paid 
for this is about Is, 8d. a yard, and the thread 
has to be paid for out of it. 

In the country, a number of those who prac¬ 
tise lace-making do so as a means of occupying 
spare time, and do not depend upon it for a 
living, the young girls having in view the 
purchase of a new frock or bonnet. In those 
districts, however, where lace-working is made 
a trade of by large numbers, children are put 
to it at the early age of five years ; and, as is 
the case with most other departments of labor 
which can be soon learnt by young persons, the 
prices have declined. Thirty or forty years ago, 
a young girl could earn a shilling a day by this 
employment; a similar person will now, with 
difficulty, earn four pence a day ; and we are 
told that, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
demand which the present fashion of the la¬ 
dies’ dresses has caused for this material, and 
although the price of thread has increased, 
wages have not improved. The pillow-lace has 
a rich and artistic appearance and texture which 
are not to be equalled by other means ; but the 
imitation is cheap, looks well at a distance, and 
is in progress of improvement, so that, in all 
probability, the operation of lace-making will, 
like the spinning-wheel and other matters once 
so familiar, soon become a thing of the past. 
To what unmarried female can we now, with 
propriety, apply the name spinster ? 

- - ---—. 

HOME. 

“Home, thy joys are passing lovely— 

Joys no stranger hearts can tell!” 

What a charm rests upon the endearing 
name — my home ! consecrated by domestic 
love, that golden key of human happiness. 
Without this, home would be like a temple 
stripped of its garlands. There a father wel¬ 
comes with fond affection ; a brother’s kind 
sympathies comfort in the hour of distress, and 
assist in every trial; there a pious mother first 
taught the infant lips to lisp the name of Jesus ! 
and there a loved sister dwells, the companion 
of early days. 

Truly, if there is aught that is lovely here 
below, it is home—sweet home ! It is like the 
oasis of the desert. The passing of our days 
may be painful; our path may be checkered 
by sorrow and care ; unkindness and frowns 
may wither the joyousness of the heart, efface 


the happy smiles from the brow, and bedew 
life’s way with tears; yet, when the memory 
hovers over the past, there is no place in which 
it so delights to linger as the loved scene of 
childhood’s home ! It is the polar star of ex¬ 
istence. What cheers the mariner, far away 
from his native land in a foreign port, or tossed 
upon the bounding billows as he paces the deck 
at midnight alone—what thoughts fill his breast ? 
He is thinking of the loved ones far away at 
his own happy cottage; in his mind’s eye he 
sees the smiling group seated around the cheer¬ 
ful fireside; in imagination he hears them 
uniting their voices in singing the sweet songs 
which he loves. He is anticipating the hour 
when he shall return to his native land, to greet 
those absent ones so dear to his heart. 

Why rests that deep shade of sadness upon 
the stranger’s brow, as he seats himself amid 
the family circle ? He is surrounded by all the 
luxuries that wealth can afford ; happy faces 
gather around him, and strive in vain to win a 
smile. Ah ! he is thinking of his own sweet 
home ; of the loved ones assembled in his own 
cheerful cot. 

Why those tears which steal down the cheeks 
of that young and lovely girl as she mingles in 
the social circle ? Ah ! she is an orphan ; she, 
too, had a happy home ; its loved ones are now 
sleeping in the cold and silent tomb. The gen¬ 
tle mother who watched over her infancy, and 
hushed her to sleep with a lullaby which a 
mother only can sing, who, in girlhood days, 
taught her of the Saviour, and tuned her 
youthful voice to sing praises to His name, has 
gone to the mansions of joy above, and is 
mingling her songs, and tuning her golden harp 
with bright angels in heaven. Poor one ! She 
is now left to thread the weary path of life, a 
lonely, homeless wanderer. 

Thus it is in this changing world. The ob¬ 
jects most dear are snatched away. We are 
deprived of the friends whom we most love, 
and our cherished home is rendered desolate. 
u Passing away” is engraved on all things 
earthly. But there is a home that knows no 
change, where separation never takes place, 
where the sorrowing ones of this world may ob¬ 
tain relief for all their griefs, and where the sighs 
and tears of earth are exchanged for unending 
songs of joy. This home is found in heaven. 

In the shadowy past, there is one sweet re¬ 
miniscence which the storms of life can never 
wither ; it is the recollection of home. In the 
visioned future, there is one bright star whose 
lustre never fades ; it is the hope of home—of a 
heavenly home. 















SCENE IN “OUR” SANCTUM: OR, A PEEP BEHIND 

THE CURTAIN * 

BY ONE WHO HAS “BEEN THAR.” 


“Come, Fred, what must be done had best 
not be delayed’’—and I pointed, as I spoke, to 
a'huge pile of manuscripts modestly offered for 
my 1 ‘ careful perusal,” and patiently awaiting 
their doom—a place in the accepted or rejected 
list. 

My companion, my confidential reader and 
critic, groaned, both audibly and in spirit, and 
drew up his chair opposite to mine. 

Names, did you say, reader ? 

' Come, now, that’s modest. After being in¬ 
vited into “oursanctum sanctorum,” you turn 
round and want a special introduction to the 
inmates. Well, well, “what’s in a name?” 
We will invent some for you, especially, and in 
utter defiance of baptismal appellations call 
ourselves (not editorially plural, but actually ) 
Harry Smith and Fred Jones, at your service. 

It was fearfully hot. All the world, except¬ 
ing the editors, was at the sea-side. Chestnut 
Street was deserted, ice-creams at a premium; 
and in the utter stagnation of social intercourse 
and business duties, we were to amuse (?) our¬ 
selves with looking over manuscripts, which 
the hurry of the previous months had made it 
impossible for us to examine. Windows being 
opened, coats removed, we went to work. For 
a few moments nothing was heard but the 
rustling of paper, muttered anathemas upon 
the heat, or the stupidity of the articles, with 
an occasional grunt of approbation. Then, a 
luminous idea struck Fred. 

“ I say!” he cried, tossing aside an “Ode to 
Araminta Jane Scraggs.” “This is fearfully 
stupid.” 

“ Bright remark of yours,” I growled. 

“Now,” continued Fred, unheeding my in¬ 
terruption, “just to vary the matter a little, 
suppose one of us reads while the other listens, 
smoking or fanning himself as the spirit moves 
him ; then we can enjoy the brilliant effusions 
together.” 

4 ‘ Good! ’ ’ said I; “ you read while I smoke. ’ ’ 

“How kind you are! No, we will take it 
hour and hour alternately.” 

So, by right of seniority in years and editor- 

* Of course this article is only intended to illustrate 
some of the difficulties of editors, and is not exactly our 
own experience. 


ship, I took the first hour as listener, and Fred 
read. 

Mark the result! 

The first article chosen was written in a faint 
ink, a small delicate hand, on blue tinted paper; 
the most trying kind of paper and chirography 
to read. The title was— 

The Maiden's Resolve: or , The Black Avenger 

of the Spanish Main l 

The fair daughter of Don Jose Sanguera 
stepped lightly from the steps of her father’s 
stately mansion on her way to morning mass. 
Close beside her walked the stern old duenna, 
whose place it was to guard the lovely Isabelle 
from the gaze of the handsome young Dons who 
thronged the streets of Cadiz. Isabelle was 
fair, in the style of Castile’s daughters ; her 
jetty tresses curled in profuse masses on a neck 
fair as driven snow (very Spanish that), and 
her large, languishing black eyes gleamed from 
beneath the folds of her veil with dazzling bril¬ 
liancy. Following closely behind the fair Isa¬ 
belle and her old protector, with a careless air, 
as if merely bent on his own pleasure schemes, 
Don Ruy Garamalda, the mould of fashion and 
glass of form in all Spain (quotation marks 
scarce), strode forward, his eyes fixed on the 
maiden’s face. Yes, the maiden was the fair 
Isabelle and the black avenger. Where was 
he ? Read on, you will see anon l 

“That’s sufficient, Fred; decline, with thanks. 
What comes next ?” 

“ Poetry !” 

Lines suggested by the Revolt in India. 

On Lucknow when the sun was low, 

(“That sounds rather familiar.”) 

All "bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

(“ Snow in India !”) 

And dark as winter was the flow 

t 

(“That man never read 4 Hohenlinden,’ of 
course.”) 

f Of the Bosphorus rolling rapidly! 

(“ Geography nowhere !”) , 

“Goon, Fred,” I said, rather impatiently, 
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But Lucknow saw another sight 
When they woke up at dead of night, 

(“Who ?”) 

And women screamed with all their might, 

And Jessie Brown began to fight 

The fierce advancing chivalry ! 

“ Read the next verse, Fred !” 

Then shook the hills with muskets riven, 

Then rushed Zouaves to battle driven, 

And louder than the bolts of heaven 
Rose Jessie’s red artillery. 

But redder yet the fires did glow 
On Lucknow’s field of blood-stained snow; 

The Russians found it was no go, 

And Jessie cried, “Hark! listen! lo! 

The Campbells are coinin’, lieyho ! lieyho !” 

“Well,” cried Fred, “that ’s about the tall¬ 
est specimen of poetry I ’ve seen lately! I feel 
faint, Harry ; you must read the next.” 

I extended my hand lazily towards the pile, 
and took up a large yellow envelop. As I broke 
the seal, a note directed to me fell from it, and 
I read, within the little envelop, the following 
epistle :—• 

Dear Sir I know I can write a story just 

as well as Jenny G-who sets up for smart 

just because she sends articles to the magazines 
I am as good as she is any day and I want you 
to print the story sent with this so I can crow 
over her the next time she begins to talk about 
her literary career I can be just as good a lite¬ 
rary careerer as she is I know 

Yours respectfully Mary Ann L- 

There was not a punctuation mark from the 
address to the signature, and the letter bore 
neither a date nor the writer’s address. 

I opened the larger paper. The title of the 
story sent by this literary aspirant was— 

The Triumphs and Sorrows of Lady Geraldine: 
or , She came , she saw , she conquered . 

“Before I introduce my heroine let me take 
my readers to the scene in which my story 
opens a brilliant ball-room gorgeously lighted 
with Turkey carpets’’—■ 

“ What 1” cried Fred, “lighted with Turkey 
carpets!” 

“There is no stop after lighted,” I said; 
“but let’s see if the story is good.” 

“Turkey carpets and rich furniture made a 
scene of regal magnificence a large number of 
guests were already assembled when the Lady 
Geraldine entered on her head—” 

“ Entered on her head !” cried Fred. 

“Why don’t the woman punctuate her 
story?” I said. “ How can I know what she 
means ?” 


“ —entered. On her head she wore a superb 
wreath of natural flowers and a dress of black 
lace—” 

“ On her head V ’ inquired Fred. 

I was determined to read a little more ; so, 
unheeding Fred’s interruptions, I continued— 
“—dress of black lace draped her stately 
form white satin slippers covered her tiny feet 
and her rounded white arms—” 

“Commodious slippers those,” said Fred. 

“—arms were covered with diamond brace¬ 
lets the flounces of her dress were fastened with 
artificial flowers depending from her ears—” 

“ Stuff!” said the incorrigible Fred. 

“—depending from her ears were diamond 
drops and white kid gloves—” 

“Original idea that!” said Fred. 

“—gloves covered her little hands with 
stately grace. (Oh, stop after hands.) With 
stately grace she advanced towards her hostess 
all eyes fixed upon her cotillions— 0 bother ! I 
can’t make common sense out of it ! What’s 
that in your hand, Fred ?” 

“A most modest letter that came this morn¬ 
ing ; hear, hear, oh, hear!” 

G-, July 11, 18—. 

Dear Sir : I have lately been left in em¬ 
barrassed circumstances by the failure of my 
husband, and I think I will earn my living by 
my pen. If you will send me a good plot, the 
leading characters and main incidents you wish 
introduced, I will for the sum of $25 write you 
a good story. Yours respectfully, 

Jane R-, 

277 B-- St., G-. 

“That’s an offer that doesn’t come every 

day, Harry ! I ’ll answer Mrs. L-.” 

“Here is a piece of poetry with the letter 
written on the top of the same sheet.” 

Dear Sir : In writing the inclosed piece of 
poetry, I was, I own, imitating the greatest of 
all modern writers, Charles Dickens. It has 
been to me a matter of regret that the lines on 
an 1 Expiring Frog’ were not completed; and 
as the idea was a good one, I have humbly en¬ 
deavored to carry out a finished poem on the 
plan he unfortunately left incomplete. If the 
poem suits your pages, it is at your service for 
the sum of $25. Yours respectfully, 

G. E. R-• 

Lines on an Expiring Crab . 

Can I, unmoved, see thy lot, 

Plunged in water boiling hot, 

Struggling, bobbing in the pot, 

And not feel sad, 

Expiring crab! 
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What has brought this cruel fate? 

The fierce and hunger driven hate 
Of an epicure’s pate, 

Shell-fish mad, 

** Expiring crab ! 

Say, have friends, in search of slaughter. 
Dragged thee from thy native water? 

Art thy mother’s favorite daughter, 

Unfortunate 
Expiring crab ! 

Ha! thy coat is turning red ! 

' The blood hajs mounted to thy head, 

And now, alas, thy spirit’s fled ! 

Thou art dead, 

Expired crab l 

“ Twenty-five dollars ! ” Fred said no more. 
The magnitude of the writer’s impudence struck 
him dumb. 

The next article was fairly written on white 
paper, in a pretty hand, ladylike, clear, and 
legible. Fred drew a long breath of satisfac¬ 
tion as he surveyed the neat sheets, and read— 

4 

The Curse of Clolomen . 

The night clouds hung heavy and dark over 
the face of nature, and the storm king vented 
his fury on the earth. The wind howled through 
the dim recesses of the forest of Clolomen, and 
in its sobbing, wailing sound, and the shrieks 
with which it swept past the tall trees, seemed 
adding the voice of lamentation to the heavy 
tears nature was shedding, and which fell flood¬ 
ing the earth. 

It was a night on which to close the shutters, 
let down the curtains, draw near the fire, and 
try, by the sound of merriment within doors, 
to drown the sound of the storm without. 

Yet in this fierce storm, when the elements 
seemed engaged in the most violent warfare, a 
woman, a delicate woman was out, exposed to 
all the fury of the wind and rain, wrapped too 
in the darkness of the deepest recesses of Clo¬ 
lomen forest. Her garments, saturated by the 
driving rain, clung to her limbs, impeding her 
movements, and the wind, which had tossed 
her hair in wild confusion over her face, battled 
with every step she made, tasking her strength 
to its utmost capacity. Undaunted, she pressed 
forward! 

Throwing aside the darkness which enveloped 
her, let her stand forth while I sketch her por¬ 
trait for my reader* See 1 A tall, graceful 
figure, in every turn of the graceful neck, every 
movement of the small hands showing clearly 
the marks of high breeding. The face, beauti¬ 
ful as a poet’s dream, with its expression of 
pride and high intellect softened by an exqui¬ 
site air of refinement. The dress, which the 


wind and rain treated with so little respect, was 
of the richest silk, and her velvet cloak, blown 
hack by the wind, left uncovered arms and 
neck of snowy whiteness, upon which glittered 
rich jewels. Twisted amongst the dark tresses 
of hair gleamed diamond stars, and the little 
feet which pressed on the soaked earth were 
protected only by dainty white satin slippers. 

Darkness wraps her again, yet spite of its 
gloom she hurries forward. Every path of the 
intricate forest seems familiar, and neither 
weariness nor irresolution causes her to pause 
for an instant. Suddenly, gleaming like a star 
in the darkness, the light from a lantern was 
thrown upon the path she followed. It came 
forward steadily, but slowly, and the gleams 
revealed the figure of a man, dimly seen in that 
flickering light. The lonely lady shrank back 
when the light appeared, and clung trembling 
to a tree, as if neither darkness nor storm was 
sufficient protection against discovery. The 
light advanced slowly, till by a sudden turn 
tbe full glare fell upon the woman. The bearer 
stopped, and with a shaking hand lifted the 
lantern, till that beautiful face, pallid as that 
of a corpse, was revealed. Then he spoke, in 
a low, hoarse tone— 

“ Again I do I meet you again ?” 

Drawing her figure to its full height, the wo¬ 
man cried— 

“Ay! and you do not now see me for the 
last time.” 

At that instant her eye fell upon a small 
casket which the man carried. With a low 
cry of mingled horror and surprise, she stag¬ 
gered forward, saying— 

“ Ah, what do I see ? Lost! .lost l save me I’ 3 

t 

and fell fainting at the feet of the man. 

“Well!” 

“That’s all. Stay ! here’s a letter, in a dif¬ 
ferent handwriting. 5 5 

Dear Sir : Cousin Susan and I were going to 
write a story. She was to write the first chapter, 
I the second, she the third, and so on. Last 
week she sent me the accompanying manu¬ 
script, but I am going to be married to-morrow, 
and have not time to finish it. Won’t you 
please print it, and let some of your folks write 
the rest? Put it in the next number, like a 
dear, clever soul, because I am crazy to know 
who that woman was, how she came to be out 
in the rain in that odd dress, and what was in 
the casket, and what the curse of Clolomen was, 
and who was the man, and why she fainted, 
and all about it. Do hurry and finish it, and 
oblige Yours truly, Lizzie L-* 
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Tossing aside Cousin Susan’s composition, 
Fred handed me a piece of poetry, and I read— 

Hope, 

What is hope? A fair illusion. 

Sheltered in a trusting heart; 

Lighting up dark, dire confusion. 

Soothing every rankling smart! 

Hope is hopeful, ever hoping, 

Doubting nothing, fearing naught; 

Looking forward, never moping, 

Heaven horn, heaven bred, by the bright angels taught. 

“Hold! enough!” said Fred: “throw that 
aside ! Here ’s another story.” 

The Sorroivs of a Stricken Heart: or } the Anguish 

of Amelia, 

“Oh, here ’s a letter !” 

Dear Sir: I send for your perusal a story 
written at a time of unspoken anguish, when 
the torn heart (bother !), yet sore from ill-re- 
quited passion (stuff!), rested on the calm cur¬ 
rent of imagination. (There’s five pages of 
letter, Harry.) 

“Then,” I cried, horror-stricken, “ hurry on 
to the story !” 

Fred obeyed, and read as follows :— 

“It was midnight! Ebon stars in ebon 
skies—” 

“What?” 

“Don’t interrupt, Harry.” 

“—Ebon skies cast pitchy darkness on Na¬ 
ture’s face—” 

“ What kind of darkness ? Nature must 
have been very much obliged to her. Go on !” 

“—Nature’s face. From the window of a 
vine-encircled cottage, a fair face looked forth 
upon the murky gloom without, absorbed in 
contemplation. ” 

“ The face or the gloom ?” 

“ The lark’s clear strains—” 

“ Lark at midnight ? However, that’s easily 
fumed into a nightingale. ” 

“That’s not so extraordinary,” said Fred; 
“I’ve seen a famous lark at midnight!” 

“ —Sorrow had imprinted its indelible traces 
upon her alabaster cheek and marble brow; 
her cerulean eyes were fixed with a stony glare, 
and her golden tresses thrown carelessly over 
her ivory shoulders—” 

“ nold up, Fred ! that young lady is too hard 
a case for our pages. Throw that aside. Here 
is a letter inclosing some more poetry.” 

“ Read on ! I will endure !” said Fred, with 
the air of a martyr. 

R - Seminary, June 17, 18—. 

Dear Sir : I took the prize at the last ex¬ 


amination for the inclosed piece of poetry, and 
some of the girls want me to have it published. 

Jenny H-, a real nice girl, my room-mate, 

says it’s worth $50, and if you would like to 
buy it, you can. Respectfully yours, 

Pattie R-. 

P. S. Send the money to the care of Mrs. 
G-, R-Seminary. 

To a Lamb caught in a Shower, 

My pretty lamb, come to my bower, 

And I ’ll protect you from the shower ; 

Your fleece is white, so is your wool, 

And you ’re the pet of the whole school. 

The blue ribbon tied around your throat 

Will fade in the rain in which you ’re caught ; 

Come to my arms, my saturated friend, 

My sheltering cloak I ’ll freely to you lend! 

Little lamb, with fleece so white, 

Why don’t you run with all your might? 

Don’t stand so still and cry Baa! Baa! 

But run out of the rain to your anxious ma. 

* 

“Good gracious!” said Fred; “of all the 
bread and butter poetry I ever did read, that is 
the worst. Here are some lines — 

Written on a Daisy when confined by Sickness, 

“Was the writer or the daisy confined by 
sickness ?” 

“ I ’ll read it and see.” 

Waftixo a breeze 
From forest trees 
To my lonely couch— 

Fretty thing 

From Nature’s spring. 

Dear Sir : I can’t find any rhyme for couch ; 
but if you like the rest you can put in that 
line. 

“ 0 bother !” said Fred. 

“What’s this?” 

The Magna Charta; an Historical Romance . 

It was a fete day in the court of James the 
First. Royalty, beauty, wealth, all contributed 
to make the scene one of gorgeous splendor. 
Assembled near the throne were magnates from 
all countries. George Washington stood side 
by side with the lovely but unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, and viewed with republican scorn 
the royal heads around him. 

“That ’s sufficient ! read the next !” 

“ Poetry again.” 

What the Trees said ? 

They spoke to me as i passed along: 

Some whispered soft and low, 

Some seemed to sing a grateful song, 

As if very glad they were allowed to grow! 
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“ Poetry lias surely run mad! try prose 
again. This looks interesting.” 

Lola Marston ’s Temptation, 

Lola Marston was an only child, beautiful, 
and heiress to a large fortune ; so Lola, in 
her first season, was the fashion ! Invitations 
poured in upon the fascinating little brunette, 
and her days were passed in resting from the 
ball of the previous night, or in preparations 
for new triumphs. Her parents, who consulted 
only the pleasure of their idol, smiled encour¬ 
agingly upon the lively child, as she darted 
from one scene of gayety to another, and every 
wish was gratified, nay, many anticipated. 

Lola was, as I have said, beautiful. Her 
small figure was moulded with graceful ele¬ 
gance, and her tiny hands and feet might have 
been modelled from a fairy’s. Her black eyes 
danced with joyous excitement, and the heavy 
masses of black curls fell round a face at once 
piquant and classically beautiful. 

Strange, that one so surrounded by the pro¬ 
tection of loving parents, with unlimited com¬ 
mand of money, young and frank, should have 
her whole life clouded, her joyous spirit broken, 
yielding to one temptation; one strong, fierce 
longing to do wrong. Yet that was Lola Mar- 
Ston’s experience. 

There was to be a large ball at Mr. Marston’s, 
to celebrate Lola’s seventeenth birthday. The 
guests were invited to come dressed in a fancy 
costume, and the beautiful hostess chose that 
of a Spanish lady, as the one best suited to her 
dark beauty. 

The revelry was at its height! Guests in 
every costume, Turks, sailors, peasants, bri¬ 
gands, were dancing, chatting, walking through 
the brilliantly lighted rooms. All was gaiety, 
mirth, and pleasure. But where was Lola ? 

Turn from the ball-room into the conserv¬ 
atory. Do you see that little form crouched 
down among the flowers, the hands clenched, 
the face pallid, the hair streaming over the 

o 

snowy wrapper—’ ’ 

“ Hold on ! where did the wrapper come 
from ? She was a Spanish lady just now !” 

“The writer has forgotten common sense in 
trying to describe an affecting tableau. Read 
on!” 

“—wrapper. Can this be Lola? Can a few 
hours have so changed her ? Alas, it is indeed 
the belle of the room, but her brilliant intellect 
has flown 1 Lola is crazy ! The secret of her 
life has been suddenly revealed to her, and 
yielding to the temptation to retain her sup¬ 
posed name and heiress-ship, though convinced 


that she is indeed a gypsy child, placed by her 
mother in the place of the true Lola Marston, 
she has lied to her betrothed, and now, the 
blasting truth fully revealed—” 

“Stop ! We can’t be tempted to accept that 
trash. It opened well, though. What comes 
now ?” 

The Heir of Marshmellow. 

Oh, a rare old hall is Marshmellow Hall! 

That stands amidst ruins old ; 

Of right choice stones, mortar, brick, and all, 

At once so free and bold. 

(“Ain’t that something like the Ivy Green?”) 

Upon the steps of this stately pile, 

Stood the fair Lady Clementine ; 

Who tried to say farewell with a smile 
To Lord Conrad, who was going to the wars, I ween. 

“ There, that will do ! What’s this ?” 

The Rich Widow . 

“ Here ’s a letter!” 

Dear Sir : I am awfully hard up. You may 
have the accompanying sketch for a Y, and I 
will write as many more as you want, on con¬ 
dition that yon pony up, instanter. C. 0. D.,* 
old fellow, and no trust. Yours truly, 

John C. L - . 

The Rich Widow . 

“ Here ’s to the widow !” said Harry Camp¬ 
bell, tossing off a brimming glass of champagne. 

“Yes, yes, the widow!” cried the others, 
and the widow’s health was drunk with hearty 
laughter. 

“ She’s a stunner!” said Horace Jones. 

“A whole team!” said James Lee. 

“One of the kind you read about in books 
without leaves, and the covers torn off,” said 
Harry. 

“ Worth a plum, too ! High action ! Grooms 
her hair splendidly !” 

“ Oh, throw that aside ! Does the man think 
we edit a sporting magazine ?” 

“ Here ’s some more poetry.” 

Glorianna ! 

She walks in beauty like the night, 

Glorianna! 

Alone and dewy, coldly proud and pale, 

Glorianna ! 

With all that’s best of dark and bright, 

Glorianna l 

As weeping beauty’s cheek at sorrow’s tale, 

Glorianna ! 


* Collect on delivery. 
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Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray, 

Glorianna! 


“ Well, if I ever saw anything to exceed that 
for impudence. The woman has gone Byron 
crazy, and actually wants to try to pass that 
off for original.” 

“ Here’s a letter from Mrs. J- .” 

My dear Sir: Although I am a married 
woman with ten children, and a limited in¬ 
come, I had last week the audacity to attempt 
to write a story. I had a good plot, plenty of 
interesting incidents, and meant to draw my 
characters from real life. 1 have one unfortu¬ 
nate peculiarity ; I write down all that is said 
Ly those around me, and as I cannot take one 
Hour to shut myself up alone, this peculiarity 
bothers me considerably. I no sooner take up 
my pen, than every child has a separate want, 
and the servants ask forty questions in as many 
minutes. I send the story as it was written. I 
Have put in parentheses, when reading it over, 
all the sentences not connected with the story, 
so you will have no trouble in having a fair 
copy made. I have not time to do it myself, 
but I am sure you will like the story. Even if 
I had time to copy it, the same fault would 
again disfigure the pages. 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. M. A. J- r . 

Ijove in a Cottage . 

The sun was setting ; his parting rays (the 
butcher’s here, mum!) gilding the spires of 
(Ma, the butcher’s got apples, won’t you get 
some?) the little church which (Charlie’s 
pinching me, ma!) stood in the main street of 
(Mary, dear, there’s no button on this wrist¬ 
band !) the village of (Harrie’s tumbled down 
stairs, ma!) Rosedale. 

It was a scene (Ma, Joe says he won’t go to 
the post-office !) of calm delight (My dear, the 
baby’s awake!) and peaceful serenity. (Ma, 
the baby’s screeching like an Indian!) The 
little brook (There’s no potatoes, mum !) which 
wound (Ma, is there any cake ?) round the 
(Gracious, Mary, do stop scribbling, and go to 
the baby!) little village, murmured (Oh, ma, 
there’s a spider on your cap !) its grateful song 
of (Dolly’s upset all the custard for dinner!) 
praise to the (Oh, ma, see what a big grass¬ 
hopper I’ve caught!) trees which bend (I’m 
off, Mary!) so lovingly (Good-by!) over it. 
(Ma, the baby ’s climbing out of the cradle !) 

From one of the prettiest (Ma, where ’s my 
boots ?) of the cottages, as the sun (If ye plaze, 
mum, the butcher’s clane forgot the ingens!) 
slowly sank below the (Oh, ma, Jenny said a 


bad word!) horizon, there came out a (Ma, 
Johnny’s chopping wood with pa’s razors!) 
young man, whose (Oh, ma, Lizzie ’s torn a 
big hole in her frock !) frank, open expression 
(The man ’s come about the pump, mum !) and 
manly courage (The baby’s upset the cradle !) 
impressed (Ma, Johnny’s cut himself with the 
razor!) you favorably at (The baker’s bill, 
mum!) once. 

“ What a mess ! Put it aside for considera¬ 
tion, Fred. It may be worth separating, but 
we can’t take time for it to-day. Here’s some 
more poetry.” 

Niagara ! 

Most stupenduous! 

And tre me ml uo us ! 

And uproarious! 

Also glorious ! 

With, your thundering, roaring din! 

Tumbling! smashing 1 

Leaping! crashing! 

From that height 

With furious might! 

What a lather you are in!” 

“That poet certainly deserves a leather medal. 
What does Aktriss spell, Fred?” 

“Actress, I suppose.” 

“ Just read this. No words can do justice to 
it. You must see the spelling, or you will 
never believe in it.” 

Looking over my shoulder, Fred read— 

The Ilisstimj of an Aktriss! 

The curting roas in the B-tlieatur. It 

riz slo as curtiiigs dus gennurilly, and the staige 
wos disscloased to vu. Frum the sied seens 
tliear cum fourword a luvley bein, in a wite 
satin gowne, and a croun of golde, who cum to 
the fut lites. She was sum ! a reggullur stun¬ 
ner, and wen slie boud, it was the talest kynd. 
She was ealkillatted to inaik a man leve liis 
muther! This was Serrupliiner, the stare of 
the seesun! 

“Twelve o’clock! Come, Fred, let’s go to 
luncheon, and finish this afternoon.” 

► . . . 

DREAMS. 

BY JULIA W - . 

In my dreams, I stand on a barren shore 

Where the storm wind murmurs its plaintive cries, 
And clouds brood darkly the ocean o’er, 

Robbing the night of its starry eyes. 

The sky bends down to the angry waves, 

And tlie waves leap np to mee* the sky, 

Wailing sadly over the graves 

Of the sleeping forms that ’neath them lie. 
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White arms beckon, and wave, and toss, 

Gleaming out from the black abyss ; 

White wings glisten the gloom across 
Pure as the dream of a seraph’s kiss ; 

And, looking down through a rifted cloud, 

I see a spirit in robes of light. 

“Mother! mother!” I call, aloud— 

But the vision fades into viewless night. 

Suddenly, out from the restless main, 

Some blooming isle through the darkness shines, 
Lit up with glories that wax and wane, 

And rich with the hue of dusky pines. 

Beautiful blossoms and snow-white birds 
Glimmer and wave from that isle afar. 

With a sound that thrills me as parting words, 

It glides away, like a falling star. 

The lightning flashes in lurid light, 

And on my forehead the raindrops beat. 

Old Ocean rises in strength and might, 

And scatters his jewels at my feet. 

And still the storm wind utters its wail 
Where the roar of the billows doth never cease, 
While I wander adown a quiet vale, 

Led by the white-winged angel, Peace. 

She leads me beside a shining stream 
Whose rippling music forever swells 
Like melodies heard in a peaceful dream, 

Or the holy chime of the Sabbath bells. 

And still in the solemn twilight hush 
Peace leadeth me on the valley through. 
Wherever we go our footsteps crush 
Blossoms that weep ambrosial dew. 

And here, as calm as in olden days, 

My childhood’s home looks out through leaves, 
Melodious with the enchanting lays 
Of birds that play round the mossy eaves. 

Her meek hands folded in faith and love, 

My mother sits in the summer air, 

While the matchless wings of the snow-white dove 
Shed lustre over her silver hair. 

I kneel at her feet—a little child— 

With her hand in blessing on my head, 

And sweetly, as long ago she smiled, 

The dew of her love on my heart is shed. 

0 that this dream might forever last! 

0 that its melodies never would cease 
While I wander into the silent past, 

Led by the white-winged angel, Peace ! 


SUMMER. 

BY KELWAY. 

THE MORNING THOUGHT. 

The time of sweets has come— 

Of golden warmth and slowly sailing showers 

Of fragrant dews, and nooks of emerald gloom, 
And meadows sprent with flowers. 

The blushing clouds unfold, 

At the sun’s coming, all their bosoms red ; 

And, at the evening, in their laps of gold 
Pillow his genial head. 

The willows touch the streams 
In their own shade with lingering caress ; 

The foxglove, in tho shower of noonday gleams, 
Wavers its purple tress. 
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Flow on, 0 fruitful days! 

Strew thick with stars, 0 night, your cloudless cope! 

Prolong, with sweet and lover-like delays, 

This blissful time of hope. 

I know decay will come, 

But I have lived too long with memory. 

Oh, let me linger in your lap of bloom, 

And dream of what may be! 

THE EVENING THOUGHT. 

The light is red on the tree-tops, 

And the low hum of labor is still; 

And a sadness that is not of sorrow 
Is resting o’er hamlet and hill. 

The dews of the evening are falling, 

And the odors that summer-time yields, 

Through the wide-open doors and the windows, 

Are just floating in from the fields. 

’Tis the midsummer, faint and reposing 
In her garland of languishing flowers. 

Oh, better I love the young spring-time, 

With her buds and her cool sky of showers! 

There is ever a something in summer 
That whispers, We never can know 
The promise of sweet long-ago ; 

Perhaps in the purple of autumn 
The triumph of hoping may glow. 


MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 

BY ANNIE M. BEACH. 

I saw the “silent city,” 

Where the weary are at rest, 

When the earthland in the beauty 
Of her nightly robe was drest; 

When the moon was shining brightly, 

And the stars were in the sky: 

And I thought the scene too lovely 
For the young and fair to die. 

I saw the marble tablet, 

And the sod with wild flowers drest, 
And the weeping willow waving / 

O’er the “early gone to rest 
And I knew that for each sleeper, 

There numbered with the dead, 

Some household had been smitten, 

Some human heart had bled. 

How dreary looks the future, 

When the loved ones go away 
We have known from early childhood, 
And have mingled with at play! 

How the sound of joyous laughter 
Jars sadly on the ear, 

When we think the grass is growing 
O’er the form we held so dear! 

’Tis well that time brings healing ; 

Ay, better it should be so, 

That the heart again be joyous, 

And the tear-drops cease to flow : 

But oh, there are times of sorrow, 

When the light from the heart will fade, 
And we weep o’er the farewells spoken, 
The graves in the churchyard made! 
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SPBING- WINDS. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.— Bogatzky. 

It was Augusta Colburn’s monthly holiday ; 
that is to say, the dhird Friday in the month, 
when she was allowed to go home from Madame 
Arnaud’s school and stay until the Monday fol¬ 
lowing. A day on which all the regular board¬ 
ers envied her, and came to the door to see her 
off, kissing her a great many times, and reite¬ 
rating any quantity of commissions they had 
charged her with. She was an extremely 
popular girl, for these reasons : she was hand¬ 
some, and always well dressed, with abundance 
of jewelry, and bonnets of the very latest style. 
Her father lived in a handsome house, and 
allowed her plenty of pocket money ; he kept 
a carriage also, and the carriage was at the 
door the afternoon in question, while the girls 
detained her in the hall. 

“Don’t forget to have that embroidery pat¬ 
tern stamped at Doubet’s, there’s a good child ; 
and some more of those pearl beads, you know, 
for that gants sachet . ” 

“And my crimson floss, and a quarter of a 
pound of chocolates, you angelthat was her 
room-mate, Virginia Pryor, who was of course 
the devoted friend. 

“ Think of us, Gussy,” groaned out Adelaide 
Rovenel, a Charlestonian, with large gray eyes, 
and a very elaborate style of hairdressing ; 
“pity us, shut up here with old Solfeggio and 
that everlasting all, ah—ah, ah !” 

“Yes, and the usual half slice of Charlotte 
Russe for dessert, to-morrow. Oh, how I envy 
you ! ’ ’ 

“Is she gone? Oh, I thought that stupid 
Italian lesson would never be over ! Don’t for¬ 
get those assorted chenilles, and a fancy basket, 
and the cherry satin to line it with,” called out 
a breathless arrival from the recitation-room. 

4 4 1 shall expect a note by the penny post, 
mind now” —and Virginia wound her arm about 
her friend’s waist to go down the stone steps to 
the carriage with her. “It will be a perfect 
age till you get back.” 

“Not to me. I only wish you were going, 
too ; but I ’ll beg mamma to write a regular 
invitation next time, Madame is so strict. 
Good-by, darling !” 

“Good-by, precious !” 
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Miss Colburn seated herself comfortably on 
the stone-colored, satin damask cushions, and 
called out, rather authoritatively for a school 
girl, “Drive on, Davis !” while Miss Pryor re¬ 
turned lingeringly to bondage, kissing her hand 
till there was not the least possible excuse to 
balance her pretty feet on the door-sill a mo¬ 
ment longer. Miss Colburn’s reflections were 
extremely agreeable, as the carriage rolled 
smoothly over Union Square. She thought of 
the good dinners—three of them—that awaited 
her ; of the shopping expedition for a winter 
bonnet with her mother the next morning ; she 
wondered what special present her father would 
surprise her with ; and whether the new draw¬ 
ing-room curtains had come home. Thinking 
of this, she put her head out of the window as 
the carriage turned into Madison Avenue. The 
drawing-room shutters were closed ; in fact, the 
whole house had a dull, shut up look, and 
there were two men raking tan in the middle of 
the street, directly in front of the house. She 
had a vague idea that tan was only used in 
cases of extreme illness. What could be the 
matter ? 

“Davis, who is it? Why didn’t you tell 
me some one was sick ?” 

“ I thought you knew it, Miss ; it’s the mis¬ 
tress, an’ it’s three days since she took sick.” 

Augusta had never questioned herself about 
loving her father and mother very much. Long 
ago, when they saw a great deal more of them, 
she could remember waking up in the night and 
crying, lest they should die and leave her alone 
in the world; but of late years, every one 
seemed to go their own way in the Colburn 
family. Mr. Colburn was more and more ab¬ 
sorbed in business ; Mrs.' Colburn in shopping 
and visiting ; Arthur, her eldest brother, kept 
a horse, and had the billiard-room entirely to 
himself and his young companions ; Laura, the 
sister next to herself, passed a great deal of 
time in the country with their grandmother, 
for she was very delicate ; and the children had 
a French nurse and nursery-maid, and their 
own table. Augusta had seen less of her mother 
than ever since she had been entered at Madame 
Arnaud’s as a regular boarder; but when she 
was at home, she was petted and indulged, and 
greatly praised; for Mrs. Colburn was grow- 
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ing proud of her fashionable-looking, stylish 
daughter. 

A faint sickness swept over her for a moment 
as she inhaled the odor of the tan. Her mother 
must be very ill! Why had she not been sent 
for ? She was almost afraid to ring, till Davis 
closed the carriage door gently, instead of its 
accustomed loud snap, and drove off towards 

9 

the stable. 

“ How is mamma, William V 7 

The waiter looked a little bewildered. “ In¬ 
deed I can ? t say, Miss Augusta; but two doc- 
ters has just been and gone, and it’s the first 
day since I came to the house that it was 
twelve o’clock before Mr. Colburn went down 
town, and he isn’t back yet. Shall the dinner 
go up ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, indeed! wait till he 
comes ! O mother !” rose to her lips, like the 
sob of a child in the dark. It was the first time 
in all her life that trouble or sickness had cast 
a shadow on her path, and she hurried up the 
velvet carpeted stairs like one in an evil 
dream. 

A strange nurse met her in the little dressing- 
room that adjoined her mother’s chamber, and 
warned her back from the door. There was a 
subtle lingering atmosphere of drugs and re¬ 
storatives that confirmed her apprehensions. 

“It is Miss Colburn, I suppose,” the nurse 
whispered, with an official gesture of silence. 
“I was to say that no danger was thought of 
till last night, or you would have been sent 
for.” 

“Is my mother very sick? Can’t you let 
me see her ? only one moment! ” 

“ Not now ; everything depends on quiet.” 

“ Is there any change, nurse ?” 

Mr. Colburn had come up the stairs with the 
same hushed movement that pervaded the 
whole house. Even the ante-room had been 
darkened, and he did not see his daughter for a 
moment. 

“ Oh, papa, is she going to die ?” 

Mr. Colburn put his arm around his daughter, 
and kissed her forehead. 

“We can’t tell, Augusta; we don’t know, my 
child ! it’s so sudden ! Your poor mother— 
those poor little children ! It’s brain fever 
they think now, and we did not dream of danger 
till last night. Won’t you go to the children?” 

“Will you come and tell me all about it, 
papa ?” 

And with his gesture of assent she was forced 
to be content for the present. The nurse mo¬ 
tioned her towards the open door, and closed it 
upon her, as she stood a moment in the dark 


hall trying to understand this sudden calamity ; 
and then she turned mechanically towards the 
nursery. 

It was a suite of three rooms, extending back 
over the library and dining-room; for the house 
had been planned and built regardless of cost, 
and united every comfort and luxury. Cer¬ 
tainly the little Colburns should have been 
happy children ; they were, in their own way ; 
but even their lives had become artificial, and 
they wanted constant change and excitement. 
The poor nursery-maid had a weary life of it; 
the bonne did her duty in chatting French with 
them, and arraying them in their costly little 
garments ; in teazing Miss Lily’s hair into curl, 
and bribing Master Morton to submit to a 
lengthened toilet that prepared him to go down 
Broadway on the carriage-box by Davis, who 
advanced his education in certain phases pecu¬ 
liar to grooms, while Marie lolled on the front 
seat with Miss Lily in her lap, as the horses 
pawed and stamped in the long line of vehicles 
that gave “Beck’s” its aristocratic connection. 

“Ah, Ciel! pauvre madame!” she com¬ 
menced, as Augusta opened the door. 

“Hush, Marie! poor little Lily; come to 
sister, Lily ! Oh, Bridget, take that drum 
away from Morton ; there must not be a breath 
of noise ! Give Bridget the drum, and come 
and see sister, there’s a good boy !” 

“ No, I will have it ; and I’m going to ride 
on my rocking-horse, too, and go two-forty on 
the plank ?” 

“You dreadful boy ! you will kill poor mam¬ 
ma !” 

“ I don’t care. Davis is going to give me a 
ride on Arthur’s horse, so he is. No—no—no 
—you slia’n’t have it! let me alone ! let me 
alone, or I ’ll kick you, so I will!” 

It was a relief to hear that dinner was on the 
table. No one but Lily seemed to give her 
any comfort. , 

“ Won’t you take me to see mamma ? Why 
doesn’t she come and take me out to ride ? Let 
Lily go, too!” And the little creature clung 
tightly to her sister’s hand. 

“I will come again, Lily—yes, indeed, I will; 
but I must go and see papa have his dinner 
now.” 

It was strangely unnatural to take her 
mother’s place at the table, but her father 
seemed to expect it, and he talked much more 
than was usual for him, telling her how her 
mother first took the cold, as they supposed it 
to be, and what the doctors had said at their 
consultation, quite hopefully, for he would not 
look at the dark side. He had summoned the 
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best medical skill in town, and called in an 
experienced nurse. Now that tlie first shock 
was over, and sick-room routine organized, 
and Augusta at hand to see after the house and 
the children a little* his mind was greatly re¬ 
lieved of the burden it had borne the last three 
days. 

Arthur was not at table, and was not even 
inquired for. He took his meals at all hours, 
just as it suited his own convenience; and, 
when Mr. Colburn, who could not bear the re¬ 
straint of a sick-room long, subsided into his 
newspapers and Merchant's Magazine , it was 
dull enough for Augusta. The little ones were 
in bed. She could not settle her mind to read, 
and all her fancy work was left at school; there 
was the piano, but not to be opened, and she 
sat drearily enough before the fire, missing the 
eager outpouring of school plans and school 
incidents which her mother was always the 
recipient of on Friday evenings, and thinking 
how dreadful it would be if she never sat there 
again, and what would become of them all. 
Her father sat with a glass of ice-water on the 
table before him, and she noticed that he rose 
and refilled it more than once—that he coughed 
now and then, a short, dry cough, and seemed 
to look very thin and worn; but that was 
natural enough, when he was so anxious about 
her mother. 

It was the commencement of a dreary time— 
four more such days, alternated by fears and 
hopes that only mocked the anxious watchers, 
ending in a sad certainty of the end, and then 
it came. Twice Augusta had been admitted to 
the darkened room, to see her mother breathing 
out her life in unconscious lethargy. Once more 
the door was opened for her, and this time all 
the family were gathered. The children were 
brought in to look wonderingly around, hushed 
for the moment by the unnatural quiet and the 
strange scene—their last dim recollection of a 
mother’s presence. Arthur with a pale, horror- 
stricken face, at this, his first contact with death; 
Laura, just recalled, came clinging tightly to 
her sister’s hand; Mr. Colburn mute, aged, 
and haggard by the watch of tlie night just 
past; and Augusta kneeling, with her head 
buried in her arms, trying to pray, struggling 
for self-control, and with the thought that she 
was motherless. 

“Just gone, poor lady!” the nurse said, as 
the physician came in among them ; and then 
she drew away, one by one, the pile of pillows 
that had supported that poor head, closely 
shorn of the glory of its flowing hair. 

Augusta caught one startled glance of the 


rigid outlines that made the face so strange, 
even to her children, and a shudder crept 
through her ; she thought she might be dying, 
too. The room grew dim—her father’s face 
wavered before her; she clutched at the dra¬ 
pery of the bed, for she felt that she was slip¬ 
ping away from life ; and then, when the whirl- 
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ing rush had ceased, she found herself on the 
couch in the dressing-room, and heard the 
doctor saying, “It is hard for her, poor girl, to 
be left so early with such heavy responsibili¬ 
ties.” She had not strength to unclose her 
eyes as yet, or to lift her hand to stay the 
stinging icy drops of water they were sprinkling 
on her face ; but she wondered what he meant. 
She had only brooded before on the loneliness 
she would feel; she had not realized that any 
burden had been laid upon her the past dread¬ 
ful week. 

Prosperity had been a snare to Mrs. Colburn, 
but let us hope that it had not stolen away the 
seal of her heavenly birthright. There were 
many traces of the time when it had been very 
near and very precious to her; those who found 
them could trace a life distinct from that out¬ 
ward show which of late had seemed all-engross¬ 
ing. There were written records of self-devotion, 
books well worn and carefully pencilled, that 
Augusta could remember seeing on her mother’s 
work-table years ago, and these she took into 
her own room, with a half reverential, half 
superstitious feeling. Perhaps they would teach 
her how to be good, and prepare her to meet 
death when it came. Terrible mystery! it 
haunted her waking and sleeping, the horrors 
of the moment of dissolution and the uncer¬ 
tainty of all that lay beyond. It is true, there 
was a certain mingling of worldly and incon¬ 
sistent feeling, especially when the servants 
began to come to her for orders, when she first 
went down, dressed in her new mourning, to 
receive the visits of condolence from the friends 
of the family. She realized the sudden acces¬ 
sion of importance, even on her first meeting 
with Madame Arnaud and Virginia Pryor, who 
came almost immediately after the funeral. 
Madame was so deferential in her inquiries as 
to whether she would return to school, and 
Virginia, after they had kissed a great deal 
and cried a long time, holding each other’s 
hands, found eyes to see how much taller and 
more womanly her friend seemed to have 
grown, and tried to console her by saying so. 

“ Oh, we all felt so dreadfully for you ! You 
have no idea how we cried! Oh, how dread¬ 
fully shocked Adelaide and I were ! We could 
not eat a mouthful of breakfast (Madame saw 
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it in the paper, yon know)—could we, Madame ? 
—and we got excused from 4 Middle Ages’ and 
German that morning ; and Adelaide could not 
touch that beautiful night-gown sachet she had 
commenced like yours for days, it reminded her 
so of you. What will you do ? How awfully 
lonesome it must be here ! Oh, do come back!’ ’ 
The lively girl shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked down the long suite of rooms that had 
put on a straight, formal air for the funeral, 
and it had seemed to cling to them ever after. 

Yes, it was lonely, very lonely, after the ex¬ 
citement had passed away, and the novelty of 
being her own mistress, and coming into pos¬ 
session of her mother’s elegant furs, and seeing 
all her jewelry and lace put up, with “ Augusta 
Colburn” marked on the packages, had gone 
by. Her father stayed down town very late, 
and Arthur was never at home. The care of 
the children was irksome, because they dis¬ 
obeyed her, and Marie continued to have her 
own way in everything with regard to them. As 
to the house, it took care of itself. The servants 
were well trained, and very glaring discrepancies 
never manifested themselves, though the theft 
and squandering of the kitchen would have been 
revealed to a less liberal employer. 

Still, it was a joyless, unsatisfactory life that 
Augusta lived that winter. She had her own 
hours of quiet thought, when she felt that un¬ 
limited novels and confections did bring*satiety 
—when she saw that Arthur was no comfort to 
their father, and the children were growing 
very rude and untruthful under Marie’s rule. 
Her father, too, coughed more and more, and 
stooped like an old man. Sometimes he dozed 
away whole evenings in his easy-chair, and 
then again walked the floor restlessly, till long 
after every one else had retired for the night. 
She wanted to be different, less selfish, less 
idle, but she did not know how to begin. She 
tried reading the good books, her mother’s un¬ 
conscious legacy, but they sounded like the 
dreariest abstractions, very far off from her 
daily life. It was not an ennobling one—in¬ 
dulging in morning naps until the latest pos¬ 
sible moment; sitting with her feet on the 
fender, novel in hand, until lunch-time; driv¬ 
ing down Broadway after that, and wasting 
money for every trifle that seized her fancy, 
tired of it, perhaps, before she reached home ; 
coming home to be met by a sense of empty 
loneliness on the threshold, and giving way to 
low spirits and fretfulness by the time evening 
came. She drew a little, and embroidered a 
little, but there was no one to help her admire 
it, only Virginia, who was allowed to spend all 
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her monthly holidays in Madison Avenue now, 
and she did seem to care half as much about 
Virginia as she had done. There was a great 
gulf suddenly opened between her thoughtless 
school life and school companions and her pre¬ 
sent existence. 

So it was that Augusta commenced her jour¬ 
nal. It is a young girl’s habit, and belongs to the 
album age ; very few keep up the practice when 
there is really anything to record. It comes 
from a restless, unsatisfied life, that has more 
yearning than endeavor, but one through which 
almost every thoughtful person passes, at the 
threshold of womanhood. It is not well to 
ridicule it merely, for it is the natural out¬ 
growth of just wakened powers, before the 
objects on which they are to expend them¬ 
selves are descried; but no crisis requires more 
judicious sympathy, lest it is encouraged into 
morbid sensitiveness by over fondness, or turned 
by jests or harshness into a well of concealed, 
but bitter water, that poisons every spring of 
feeling and action. 

To this “ misty morning land” the young 
girl had come, and she seemed destined to walk 
through it without aid or guidance. It was 
her eighteenth birthday. “February 28” was 
the date engraved on the bracelet her father 
had placed o*n her plate at breakfast. It was 
not so costly as his gifts usually were, but far 
more precious than any jewels in her eyes ; 
she did not know that the light elastic strand 
of her mother’s hair had been woven by the 
rarest skill Paris could boast, or that the golden 
clasps had there received their delicate tracing 
from the engraver’s touch. Her love for her 
mother had arisen so silently, so hopelessly, 
that even her father did not know how much 
she valued this token of the dead ; though he 
saw her lips tremble, and the tears come quickly 
into her eyes, as she looked up to him, when 
she recognized it. 

“Many happy birthdays to yon, my daugh¬ 
ter!” he said, kindly; but he knew this was 
not a happy one. There had been many plans 
laid for it when the last one had been cele¬ 
brated ; Augusta was thinking of that when she 
set down the cup of coffee that she could not 
drink. Her father was silent, too ; he remem¬ 
bered another birthday, when a little daughter 
had come to brighten a very humble but happy 
home, when he took the baby in his arms with 
a strange thrill of tenderness for the helpless 
little thing, and a prayer of thanksgiving that 
its mother’s life had been spared. 

Augusta went to her room heavy hearted, 
and as she sat down by her little writing-table, 
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the special gift of her mother the year before, 
and looked from the bracelet on her arm to the 
picture over the mantle, she made herself a 
promise that she would live a more worthy 
life, and sealed it by a prayer for guidance to 
the Heavenly Father whose love she could not 
as yet discern, even dimly, in taking her 
mother’s care away from her, just when it 
seemed to be most needed. She had yet to 
learn 

“ Our cedars must fall round us 
Ere we see the light behind.” 

The date on the bracelet was the first entered 
in the little volume which we unclasp this 
morning, and read, not with idle curiosity, but 
that others may perhaps find a clue out of the 
labyrinth which spread around her. 

February 2 8 th, 18—. 

My eighteenth birthday ! Who could have 
believed that it would have been so sad ? We 
were to have had a large party to-night, my 
coming-out party, and mamma even talked of 
the dress she should order for me ; she wished 
it to be simple, but very elegant. I should 
have left school at New Year’s, even if this had 
not happened, and papa thought it was useless 
for me to recommence ; besides, he thought I 
ought to be in the house with the children, 
when he was absent so much. I might as well 
be miles away, for all the good I am to them. 
It is one of my greatest troubles. Morton is a 
very bad child indeed, and Lily is selfish and 
untruthful. Marie bribes them, and threatens 
them, I am sure, and keeps them from loving 
me, though I do get provoked and angry when 
I try to make them mind. I am almost fright¬ 
ened, sometimes, at the wicked feeling that 
makes me slap Lily, or push Morton away from 
me. He fell against the lounge yesterday, and 
ran screaming to Marie as soon as he could 
speak. I thought, “ Wliat if I had killed him 
or lamed him !” I have heard of such things. 
I believe, if I could send Marie off, I could do 
better with Bridget alone ; but there must be 
some one to see to their clothes, and she does 
dress them so sweetly that I am always proud 
when people turn and look after the carriage. 
Besides, it would be a great pity to have their 
French broken up ; they chatter now more 
easily than I ever shall with my four years at 
Madame’s. 

Then Arthur is very wild, Mrs. Gardnier says, 
and I ought to use my influence with him ; I 
haven’t any, I am sure. We always did dis¬ 
agree ; he is dreadfully selfish. I never know 
where he is, and scarcely ever see him. How 


can I influence him? Papa worries over him, 
or something; something more than just liis 
loss of mamma troubles him. I have a terrible 
dread, lately, that papa is going to die, too. 
What would become of us all ? 

I had a letter from Laura this morning, with 
a pretty purse she had crocheted herself for my 
birthday. I let hers go by without remember¬ 
ing it; but she always thinks of everything; I 
suppose it is living with old people so much. 
I scarcely know Laura, she is so plain and sd 
undemonstrative, and we have been so little 
together. I sometimes think she could help 
me, if she were here, but I don’t know ; I don’t 
know that anything could. I don’t know where 
to begin, there seems so much to do. I wish I 
had some one to go to with all my troubles, 
but grandma is such an old lady she could not 
understand, neither could papa ; he always 
says, “ Do just as you like, my dear;” and 
Mrs. Gardnier is too much of a gossip—I have 
heard poor mamma say that often enough. 
Poor mamma! dear mamma ! oh, my heart 
aches to see you again ! Cannot you speak to 
your child, to your lonely, lonely daughter? 
Oh, forgive me for all my selfishness, and all 
the trouble I gave you ! I wish I was lying in 
Greenwood beside you, if I was only ready to 
die. How shall I begin ? I do not see any way 
out of all these things that make me so fretful, 
and selfish, and useless ! 

March 5th. 

I am getting old very fast now ; I feel as if I 
must have gray hairs, or look pale and wrinkled. 
But my face has not altered ; no, not a day older 
for all that has happened. This will not be my 
room any longer, and I do not know that I shall 
even have time to go on with my journal, that 
I meant to write in so regularly. Papa has 
failed. It is a dreadful thing, I know, and I 
have done nothing but cry since Friday night. 
Arthur came home very early—I did not know 
wliat to make of it—and he was so savage, a 
great deal more than usual. He flung his hat 
down on the table, and kicked poor Lion, his 
own dog, off the hearth-rug. Then he called 
out— “ A pretty mess papa’s gone and made 
of it! We must all go to the poor-house, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, Arthur”—and I felt as I did when I 
first heard mamma had brain-fever, only worse 
—“ that can't be papa !” 

I thought right away of what had been in 
the papers in the morning, about some one 
who had cheated a railroad out of a great deal 
of money—some one, it said, who had stood so 
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liigh that they would not give the name until 
it was positively proved against him. I believe 
I felt as people do when they say “ their blood 
curdles in their veins, ” and for a moment I was 
glad mamma was dead and in her grave. It 
would be a great deal worse than dying to see 
papa’s name in all the papers, and, perhaps, 
have him shut up in prison, and not be able to 
reach him or help him. I did not have a 
thought about ourselves then, only for papa; 
and all this flashed through my mind before 
Arthur growled out—“ I don’t know what you 
mean by 1 that P Colburn & Gardnier have 
failed, if you know wliat it means. It was all 
over the street this afternoon, and Joe Blood- 
good had the impudence to ask me about it, 
and offer to buy my horse!” And then he 
cursed him, a horrid, vulgar oath. They have 
always been so intimate, too. I almost felt that 
I did not love Arthur any more than if he had 
been a stranger then ; but I thought of papa. 

“ Hasn’t he got anything left, Arthur ? Oh, 
what will he do ! ” 

‘* Yes, I’d like to know ; so would he, I guess. 
It’s mighty little satisfaction to hear people say 
that he’s given up every dollar! Nobody is 
expected to do that in these days ; there isn’t 
one man in ten thousand but saves enough to 
set himself agoing again.” 

“But he hasn’t done anything wrong, has 
he ? That’s what I want to know. I don’t care 
a bit about the rest.” 

“ Ha, don’t you !” said Arthur, in his provok¬ 
ing way. How like a bear he did look, in his 
rough overcoat, both legs stretched out over the 
rug, and his hands in his pockets ! “I guess 
you will, my lady, when it comes to hard work 
and no wages. See how you ’ll like it!” 

We neither of us heard papa come in, but 
there he stood, looking at Arthur in such a 
way ! I don’t wonder that he jumped up as if 
some one had struck him, and offered papa his 
own chair. “I can wait-on myself, sir, as you 
will have to after this.” I wouldn’t have been 
in Arthur’s place for a great, great deal. He 
slunk out of the room, just as Lion had done 
when he kicked him off the hearth-rug, and 
papa sat down, looking much more cheerful 
than I had expected, a great deal more cheerful 
than he has done in a long time. I wonder if 
it isn’t a relief, when people have such things 
hanging over them, to have everybody else 
know it. Then papa talked to me quite as if I 
were a grown up woman, and told me all I 
could understand about it—how he hoped to 
pay all his debts and have something left, but 
perhaps that might not be. He said he was 


glad poor mamma was not here ; for lie was 
afraid she would have felt the change too 
greatly; but we were young, and it might be 
better for us in the end. 

I don’t see how it can be better to have such 
a great misfortune happen, and be obliged to sell 
everything, and go and live in the country. I 
never liked to make a long visit at grandmam¬ 
ma’s, even, and to have to live out of town 
summer and winter seems dreadful. To do 
with one servant, too ! I’m sure I never shall 
manage ! But then anything is better than 
what I was afraid of first—if papa would only 
get over that dreadful cough. I know he went 
to see Dr. Clarke to-day about it. 

(Conclusion next month.) 

-- < ► - 

ELLA’S DOUBT. 

BY MARY E. NEALY, 

Oh, I wonder if he loves me! 

He never told me so in words, 

Yet his voice, like the love-notes of the birds, 
Grew soft and low when to me alone 
He spoke; and in every thrilling tone— 

In the soulful glance of his deep, dark eye, 

Where a world of feeling seemed to lie— 

By the many nameless, unsaid things 
To which woman’s heart most closely clings, 

I thought that he did love me! 

Oh, I wish I knew he loved me! 

When he was here the world was bright; 

Each diamond star in the crown of night 
Gleamed out with a light unseen before; 

And the waves that washed Ohio’s shore 
Flowed down to me from their home above, 
Seeming ever to murmur “love, love, love:” 
While every flower and every bird 
Were the brightest and sweetest I ever heard. 

But—I know not if he loves me! 


OH, LET ME DIE IN SUMMER! 

BY DELIA TURNER. 

Oh, let me die in summer ! 

When nature’s face is gay, 

When earth is deck’d with flowers, 
And gentle breezes play 
Amid the wavy branches 
That tower to the sky. 

Oh, let me die in summer ! 

In summer let me die ! 

Oh, let me die in summer ! 

When sings the blithesome bird, 
When rich and merry music 
From depths of groves is heard ; 
When comes the gentle zephyr 
To bear my soul on high. 

Oh, let me die in summer! 

In summer let me die ! 
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(Continued from page 5S.) 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A COUPLE OF WALL-FLOWERS. 

A wall-flower? 0 no, I ’m sitting here just 
to rest myself. I’ve danced and promenaded 
till I ’m tired out. I don’t think there’s a 
young lady in the room been asked oftener than 
I have, this evening ; but my health’s rather 
delicate, and I don’t desire to overexert myself. 
’Tain’t for want of solicitations to do otherwise 
that I’m resting myself, Mrs. Granger. 

How does sea-bathing agree with my health? 
Oh, first-rate. Jest observe that Mrs. Sullivan 
waltzing with that furriner; she flies around 
like a flounced top. If I was her husband, I’d 
put a stop to her conduct, or I’d sliet her up 
in a convent. What conduct? Oh, I don’t 
know. Watering-places are awful things to 
spread talk, and all I know is what I’ve heard, 
and of course I don’t purtend to believe all I 
hear. Anybody can see for themselves that 
she ’s a dreadful flirt, but that isn’t proving 
that she’s a bad woman. It’s silly and vain 
of her to gallavant around the way she does, 
but that isn’t saying I believe what I’ve 
heard , common talk as it appears to be. Oh, 
nothing ; I ’m not a-going to repeat scandal. 
Her name’s mixed up with another person’s 
oftener than is safe for her ; but you must use 
your own eyes and ears, if you want to satisfy 
yourself. They say it was just the same way 
last summer, when she was here, only worse, 
if possible. Her husband bought a horse-whip 
one day, I ’ve understood, and that a certain 
dashing old villain sought safety in flight, the 
same afternoon ; but it ’s probably dreadfully 
exaggerated; sech things commonly are. He’s 
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so generous to her, too—allows her two thou¬ 
sand a year, pin-money ; and she’s always in 
debt, they say, for all. Anybody can see how 
fond he is of her, and she ought to be ashamed, 
going on and breaking his heart. If she’d make 
herself as pretty to him as she does to other 
men, she’d be doing a little more as she ought 
to. But don’t breathe a syllable of what I’ve 
told you, Mrs. Granger, for I’m not certain it’s 
true ; and if it is true, it’s none of my busi¬ 
ness. 

Jest throw a look back over your shoulder at 
that couple standing by the window. Oh, no¬ 
thing, nothing at all—only, if we stay here 
many days longer, maybe we sha’n’t have to 
inquire. A body would think they wasn’t 
conscious there was a soul but themselves in 
the saloon, they ’re so absorbed in each other. 
She needn’t break her fan, if he does whisper 
to her in that killing style. There ! she ’s 
shivered it all to atoms, and now she ’s laugh¬ 
ing and blushing about it. Probably he ’ll pre¬ 
sent her with another equally expensive, and 
she ’ll accept it, if she is a married woman, and 
hadn’t ought to. I never saw him before to¬ 
night. Do you know his name ? Her hus¬ 
band ? Oh-h-h, that makes a difference, of 
course ; but I should think they’d better keep 
their love-making for their own private enter¬ 
tainment. If there’s anything really sickish, 
it’s this billing and cooing between married 
people in public. 

0 dear ! did you ever ? That dress takes the 
rag off the bush ! If it was a little shorter at 
the bottom, and a little longer at the top, it 
would be improved. Sweet, did you say ? Oh, 
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it ’s pretty enough, and too pretty. They say 
she’s ruining her husband by her extravagance. 
That’s the twentieth dress I've seen her have 
on since I came. But anybody with a pair of 
shoulders like them must set ’em off, at any 
price, if their husband is ruined, and their 
character, too. Black eyes and white necks 
are very nice, but they don’t make good wives, 
as some men know to their sorrow. 

What a sweet young man! Do you know 
Him ? I feel sure he is a poet—he has such a 
pensile appearance, and such a high white 
forrid. I wish I was introduced to him.- It’s 
pleasant to meet a congestive breast in a scene 
like this. 0 yes, I sometimes woo the Muses, 
simply for my own pleasure. I ’ve published 
a few pieces, but I don’t pur tend to be an 
authoress. The most of my suffusions slumber 
in the retiracy of my portfolio. If the world 
chooses to claim them after I’m dead, it can 
have them. I shall leave them copied out in 
a clear, eligible hand, simply for the benefit of 
my friends. I’ve been solicited to publish a 
volume of my fugitive productions, but have 
ever hesitated. Of course, “filthy lucre” would 
be no inducement to a person of my means, 
and I’m indifferent to the bugle voice of fame. 

You don’t say so ? Worth a million dollars ? 
Of course he married her for her money, for 
she ’s as humbly as a mud fence. Silks and 
satins can’t make her handsome. Isn’t she 
dreadful yellow? She looks like a piece of 
white silk that’s been washed and ironed. 
Got a high temper, too, I ’ll bet, by the turn 
of her nose and the look of her eyes. Her hus¬ 
band seems utterly subdued; I ’ll bet she snubs 
him. He looks as if she was continually telling 
him how much money she had brought him. 
It 5 s good enough for him, though; shouldn’t 
have made such a fool of himself. If anybody 
should marry me, and I should have reason 
afterwards to suspect it was my means they 
married, they wouldn’t lead a very easy life of 
it; I’d keep ’em as uncomfortable as a kernel 
of corn on a hot griddle. If I ever do make 
up my mind to except any of the male sex as 
a husband, I shall wed from love alone. 

See them young chits, dancing, and talking, 
and flirting like so many young ladies. They 
ought to be spanked and sent to bed ! I don’t 
know what their mothers can be thinking of, to 
let ’em carry on so in a public house. Anxious 
to get ’em married off, I suppose ; mothers ’ll 
go any length, nowadays, to get rid of their 
daughters. If I’d went, and gone, and had 
children, I think I’d take care of ’em till they 
was of age, and not put ’em up in market, 


and show ’em off to the best advantage, like 
a milliner the bunnits in her show-window. 
Puts you in mind to ask if I was ever a milli¬ 
ner ? Do you intend to insult me ? Oh, you ’d 
heard; well, people shouldn’t believe all they 
hear, ’specially at watering-places. I’ve heard 
you used to be a vest-maker before Mr. Granger 
married you, and that you made a vest for him 
the way he came to fall in love with you. Of 
course you ’ll deny it, but people that live in 
glass houses shouldn’t throw stones. For my 
part, I consider one honest person as good as 
another, whether they ever did anything for a 
living or not; but low people, that have got up 
in the world suddenly, generally put on airs. 
If I ever had been a milliner, I shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it. 

They say that pale girl over there, in the 
blue brocade, is dying of consumption, which 
means dying of love. She doesn’t look as if 
she’d have strength of mind enough to bear a 
disappointment. For my part, I could bear a 
hundred disappointments, and not show it. 
I ’d never let one of the masculine sex have 
it to boast that I was broken-hearted on his 
account. What ? Do I speak from experience ? 
Perhaps I do, and perhaps I don’t. Her lover 
died, did he ? Oh, that’s a different matter. I 
admire constancy ; it’s a very poetical quality. 
I mean to write some verses, and send to the 
poor girl, to comfort her. 

Do see that Widow Wilkins sail along in her 
second mourning ! She’s perishing to take it 
off, for she thinks it doesn’t become her. I 
don’t know why, but I detest widows. They ’re 
a vain and self-complacent set, the whole of 
’em, and sure to get married again, even when 
they’ve inore babies than they have dollars. I 
can’t account for it, and I hate ’em. 

Poor Mrs. Watkins ! how she suffers, this 
warm weather! All the fans in the house 
can’t keep her from being as red as a piny, 
she ’s so fat. It’s a great misfortune to be so 
fat; I’d rather be as lean as a lath than as 
cumbersome as she is. Fat folks always dress 
in such abominable taste ! There she is, swel¬ 
tering in that black silk, for the sake of look¬ 
ing a little smaller than she really is. Short 
sleeves on those big arms ! they look like bags 
of flour. 

Well, well, Newport’s a curious place, and 
1 think it’s a wicked place. There’s all kinds 
of naughty doings carried on here, they say— 
wine and billiards, and vanity and wickedness. 
Most of people seem to come here jest to show 
themselves, if they ’re women, and to drink, 
and play, and do as they hadn’t ought to, if 
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they’re men. It’s enough to make a reflecting 
person sick at heart. And it’s such a place 
for talk, too. I ’ve heard more scandal since 
I came here than I could repeat in a year. 
It’s dreadful; I don’t know what the world is 
•a-coming to. For the land sake, if that giddy 
Mrs. Sullivan ain’t a-dancing again ! Well, 
well, I sha’n’t say what I think of her, for I 
don’t believe in talking. 


CHAPTER XX. 

ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 

Well, Dora, you’ve kept the house as neat 
as a new pin ; there don’t appear to be any¬ 
thing sitting around or wasted. I’m really 
very much obliged to you. Yes, I’m glad to 
be to home again, though I had a fine time, 
and saw a good deal of the world, in my absence. 
But it went hard to spend so much money ; 
however, I trust it ’ll pay. How am I looking? 
Don’t you think I’ve improved in my style, 
as well as my countenance ? I weigh five 
pounds more ’n I did when I left here, warm 
as the weather has been. You needn’t be 
afraid to intimate me in anything you may 
see me do or say that’s new, for I’ve been 
associating with the best society, and I intend 
to be the model of the fashionable people of 
Pennyville. I enjoyed it hugely, passing my¬ 
self off for a million-heiress. The young gentle¬ 
men followed my footsteps wherever I moved, 
and fluttered about me like bugs around a 
candle. I could have had my pick out of a 
hundred ; but, as I feared they were not en¬ 
tirely disinterested, of course I turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, which didn’t; prevent 
my taking advantage of their devotion to bring 
me ice-cream, and walk with me, and stand by 
me in the windows, and take me out to ride, 
and so forth. If it had not been for that un¬ 
fortunate little accident about the wig, I should 
not have had an occurrence to dampen my en¬ 
joyments. I’ve no doubt people, especially of 
my own sex, would have liked to have made 
more fun about it than they durst to openly; 
but it won’t pay 'to laugh too much at the 
expense of a million-heiress—it isn’t fallacy— 
and so the world held its tongue remarkably, 
considering, all but the widows and old maids, 
and I snapped my fingers at them. How about 
that wedding-cake ?—hem ! I sha’n’t want it 
just yet, but I shall before long. That’s the 
great secret of the whole, Dora. I’m engaged 
—engaged to Mr. Hopkins, point blank, and 
no mistake. The reason he did not accompany 


me home, and have the banns consummated 
immediately, is, that his health renders it 
necessary for him to remain by the sea-shore 
during the warm weather; but he’s coming to 
pay me a visit about the tenth of September. 

Set a thief to catch a thief! That man’s a 
regular fortune-hunter, and he thinks me plenty 
richer than I am ; but he’s got money of his 
own—nigh on to twenty thousand dollars—and 
I ’ll get his money, if he don’t get mine. Turn 
about is fair play; he’s no business to be so 
mercendary himself, if he don’t want to be 
paid in his own coin. I saw through him as 
clear as a pane of glass ; but he’s respectable, 
and aristocratical, and rather good-looking, and 
a favorite among my own sex, and I didn’t feel 
bound to throw so good a chance away. I’m 
afraid it’s a little re sky, letting him come to 
Pennyville first; but he made the arrangement 
himself, and I didn’t know exactly how to get 
out of it. Good Lord, Dora, you ought to see 
the women at Newport! You’d get some new 
ideas in that innocent head of yours. Of all 
the humbuggery, and the big-buggery, and the 
dressing, and flirting, and fooling, and pre¬ 
tences, and extravagance, and worse — they 
need a minister to preach to them worse than 
the heathens that worship crocodiles. Such 
things as I riveted out by making good use of 
my senses! I tell you, I put this and that 
together, till I got the truth of many a pretty 
story; and I didn’t feel bound to keep it to 
myself, either; for, if people do what they 
hadn’t ought to, they must expect to suffer the 
consequences. I guess some people were glad 
when I came away. Folks that are painted 
and powdered don’t like to be scanned through 
too sharp a pair of spectacles, ’specially of the 
magnifying kind. I didn’t care for the ene- 
mosity of the females, so long as the men'were 
as polite as they were ; I didn’t go to Newport 
to get in the good graces of women. Women 
hate each other; it’s human nature. Of 
course, since I joined the church, I don’t say 
that I hate any of my fellow-creatures, except 
widows. They ’re so designing and so seduc¬ 
ing, I can’t abide ’em, and I won’t purtend to. 
’Tain’t rivalry alone makes women despise each 
other so; it’s because they can see right through 
one another. The men get the wool pulled over 
their eyes, and they ’re flattered and fooled so, 
they don’t see it; but we see each other at it, and 
we understand it, and we know how it’s done, 
and why they did it, and all about it. What’s 
sweetness, and innocence, and prettiness to 
the men, is artfulness, and complicity, and 
vanity to us. Law, Dora, we laugh in our 
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sleeves at the men, and we like ’em at the 
same time ; hut we don’t love each other when 
we laugh at one another. We ’re dreadful 
backbiters, the whole of us—except a few like 
you. I can’t remember I ever lie&rd you say 
anything ugly about anybody—not even about 
Philista Podd, when she was trying so hard to 
oatch your George. There comes that quiet 
little smile of yours, which means, I s’pose, 
that you were too certain of George’s heart to 
be troubled about Philista ; but, even if I was 
certain, if I’d been in your place, I couldn’t 
a-helped showing her how triumphant you was; 
but you was just as meek as a dove, and as 
kind and polite to her as if you didn’t know 
she’d give her head to be in your shoes. And 
she ’s got Mr. Barker, what with running here 
to catch Mr. Little ; so she didn’t quite throw 
away her time and trouble. Mr. Barker, be¬ 
side of George, is like a duck beside a swan; 
but he ’s just the husband for Philista, and 
you’re just the wife for George. I can afford 
to say it, since I had sech a hand in making 
the match. And, since I’m in a fair way to 
make a very opprobrious union myself, I can 
afford to let other folks be as happy as they ’re 
a mind to. 

Look! jest look at old Mehitable going by. 
She looks worse ’n ever. I guess she sees my 
trunks piled up in the hall, the way she stretches 
her long neck, peaking in. Poor old thing! 
she hain’t got money to take her to Newport. 
She ’ll hatch up a new nest of stories about me 
now, see if she don’t, she ’ll be so spiteful. It 
will be an awful spell of weather* that ’ll keep 
her to home, next Sunday; she ’ll come to 
meeting to see what I’ve got on and how I 
look. It’s a sin and a shame what some people 
go to church for. If it wasn’t they were afraid 
they should be set down for heathens, and they 
want to see who’s there, and if they’ve got a 
new bonnet, or turned and trimmed their old 
silk, or who’s going to join, or get married, or 
have their baby baptized, they’d never go near. 
They don’t go to hear the word, nor to repent 
of their wickedness. They set, and purtend to 
be listening to the minister, while their thoughts 
are running on their neighbors as busy as ants 
on an ant-hill. If there’s anything particu¬ 
larly sweet and good about a body, they ’ll fix 
on that to gnaw and destroy all the sugar of 
the best disposition. They feast themselves on 
good qualities; so if any one’s a good deal 
remarked about, it’s a certain sign there’s 
something eatable about ’em. I’m going to 
weci,r the very best I’ve got, next Sunday, 
because I know there ’ll be some who ’ll come 


to criticize and find out what I’ve got. That 
bunnit, you know, I bought just before I left 
home, and I haven’t worn it in Pennyville 
yet. 

But speaking about home reminds me I’ve 
got back to mine, with plenty to do. Them 
trunks are to be unpacked and set away, and 
the girls seen after, and—oh, dear me ! sence 
I’ve had such a resting-spell it comes hard to 
take hold again. I’ve been so used to being 
waited on, and having servants running after 
me, it don’t seem natural to be waiting on 
other folks. I can stand it a month or six 
weeks longer, and then we ’ll see who ’s ready 
to take her boarders off Alvira Slimmens’s 
hand. I’ve a notion to offer the business to 
Mehitable Green. My ! wouldn’t the boarders 
groan in soul and body under her dispensations! 
I make no doubt she’s as penurious as she ’s 
avaricious. Them kind of pinched up old 
creatures always are. La ! I ’ll never get done 
talking if I don’t quit some time. I haven’t 
begun my story yet, but must go about my 
unpacking now. 

Here, Susan ! Caturah ! take hold and carry 
these things up stairs. I ’ll take them dresses 
myself—they ’re my nice ones. These old 
calicoes and things I jest stuffed in to fill more 
trunks ; it’s fashionable to have lots of bag¬ 
gage. Throw this salt-bag full of sand out in 
the street. I’ve paid extra on my trunks on 
account of their weight; for I was determined 
they should pass for all they were worth. Some 
folks guessed there was gold in ’em. 

La ! Mr. Bethuen, how do you find yourself?' 
I’ve got back, you see. You ’re the first of my 
family, excepting Dora, Ive had the pleasure 
of welcoming. Thank you ! my health ’s very 
much improved. Nothing but the probability 
of improving it would have induced me to go 
to so pleasure-seeking and frivolous a place as 
Newport. I’ve learned a lesson in vanity and 
display, Mr. Bethuen. “All is not gold that 
glitters”—no, no! anybody that’s been to New¬ 
port can say, with Solomon, “ All is not goldc 
that glitters.” 

Memory. —The shadowy remembrance lasts 
longer than the real enjoyment. Flowers may 
be kept for years, but not fruits. 

Love grows best among troubles ; as trees 
are best transplanted in cloudy weather. 

Frankness. —Frank simplicity rather dimi¬ 
nishes a man’s character for talent, as a straight 
road never seems so long as a crooked one. 
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THE TOILET OF A LADY DURING THE 
REIGN OF LOUIS XV. 

(See engraving , page 97.) 

During the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, folly 
and frivolity everywhere held supreme sway, 
and their head-quarters seemed to be the dress¬ 
ing-rooms of the nobility. Not contented with 
seeking admiration and dissipation at every 
other hour, the gay beauty must even at her 
toilet receive her dear friends, and edify the 
maids and hairdresser with the on dits of the 
great world of fashion. In that period, there 
was some excuse for the fashion in the im¬ 
mense time it took to completely equip the 
lovely beings for their time of conquest. A 
description of the toilet may be interesting to 
our readers : — 

The fair marchioness rises at about noon, 
and, in a superb wrapper, with impowdered 
hair, strolls into her dressing-room, where the 
maid, sweeping aside the rose-colored curtains, 
reveals the mirror and toilet arrangements. 
The hairdresser next arrives, and this is the 
most important functionary. Some of the stu¬ 
pendous structures then in vogue reached two 
feet from the roots of the hair, and, with their 
powder, looked like mountains of snow, spotted 
with ribbons, jewels, and flowers. When the 
structure is arranged, the marchioness lifts a 
mask from the table and covers her face, while 
the hairdresser and maid, mounted on ladders, 
one on each side, shake the powder box over 
the hair. The ornaments are then fastened 
in. A small knife is then passed over the tem¬ 
ples and forehead, to remove any of the hair- 
powder that may have fallen under the mask. 
The complexion is then made up, and when 
the last touch of rouge is on, the marchioness 
takes a small box containing black patches ; of 
these she selects three, and places two over the 
left eye, one on the right cheek. These, of 
course, heighten the effect of the dazzling com¬ 
plexion. The hairdresser now adds an exquisite 
headdress, composed of jewelled butterflies, 
ribbons, and a bunch of small feathers coquet- 
tislily placed above the right ear. Earrings 
are then added, and, after two hours already 
spent, the marchioness comes to her dress. 

This consists of a skirt with an embroidered 
furbelow and an over-dress of rich brocade, 
embroidered with flowers, of which the tight 
corsage is adapted to a full, open skirt, which 
displays a front breadth of hanging jewels, 
which falls from the waist to the feet and 
spreads out in two wings at each side, following 
the curve of the hooped skirt. The white 


gloves come next, then the bracelets and neck¬ 
lace of diamonds, and then, throwing over her 
shoulders a mantle of scarlet satin, she takes 
her fan, and, the third hour having passed, the 
toilet is completed. 


THE OLD SONG. 

BY MRS. L. A. K. BKOSS. 

Oh, sing again the dear old strain 
My mother sang to me, 

When holy rays, of earlier days, 

Gleamed through our threshold tree l 

The sunset low, in purple glow, 

Crept o’er the sanded sill; 

She lingered there, in that old chair— 
Mother! I see thee still. 

The low-eaved roof, with mossy woof, 

And creepers trailing o'er ; 

The story long, the dear old song, 

Beside that oaken door. 

The eyes that shone, the melting tone 
Of that sweet voice still come, 

With silvered hair and plaintive prayer— 
Blest memories of my home ! 

Long years have fled ; the vines are dead, 
And withered that old tree ; 

And nevermore, beside that door, 

Will mother sing to me ! 

But golden gleams of hallowed themes 
Will linger to the last; 

I cherish still, with sacred thrill, 

The ashes of the past! 

Then sing again that dear old strain 
My mother sang to me, 

When holy rays, of earlier days, 

Gleamed through our threshold tree. 


LINES. 

(To my absent Wife.) 

BY rev. d. s. 

Earth no music for me gives, 

Lone my heart without tliee lives ; 
Symphonies though sweet are drear 
Unless thou, my love, art near. 

When the evening shade appears, 

And the moon her crescent rears, 
Sparkling fountains dance in light, 

Yet without thee all is night. 

When my midnight couch I take. 

And from broken slumbers wake, 
Breams of bliss a vision leave 
Of the one for whom I grieve. 

When the morning greets my eyes, 
Rosy tints, that paint the skies, 

Pencil but thy blushing face, 

Lit with smiles and lovely grace. 

But when earth and change shall cease, 
And we wake in endless peace, 

Then, in everlasting love , 

Changeless we shall dwell above. 
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Fig. 1.—Fancy morning cap, composed of 
ribbon, laoe, and narrow velvet. 

Fig. 2 is tlie back view of Fig. 1. It is re¬ 
cherche and new ; having quite a point in front, 
it is generally becoming. 

Fig. 3.—Rich blonde cap, suited to dinner 
dress, for a chaperone. 


Fig. 4.—Graceful cap, intended for full dress, 
of black lace, blonde, ribbon, and a single rose, 
with the foliage powdered with gold, to fhe 
right. 

Fig. 5.—Fichu for summer wear, suited to 
dinner or evening dress ; it is quite as graceful, 
and a newer shape than the favorite Marie An- 


Fig. 


5. 


Fig. 6. 



toinette. The bows may be either of black 
vehet, or a shade of satin ribbon harmonizing 
with the dress. 

Fig. 6.—Full sleeve of clear muslin, with a 
pointed ornament consisting of small puffs, with 
a row of black lace between ; cuff very pointed, 
with a rosette of narrow ribbon on the back. 

Fig. 7.—Undersleeve, intended fora summer 
dress where the flounce or sleeve is open to the 
jockey. It consists of a muslin puff, a deep 
flounce ornamented by rows of narrow violet 
ribbon, and edged by a pretty pattern of em¬ 
broidery, while another and smaller puff below, 


terminates in a ruff, held to the wrist by an 
elastic. Bow of broad velvet ribbon on the 
upper puff. 

Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8.—Square berthe cape, to 
be worn with a low corsage ; it 
is composed of narrow rows of 
inserting, and edged by two 
frills. Bows of narrow velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 9.—Wristlet made of nar¬ 
row colored ribbon, black velvet, 
and lace. An elastic cord is 
sewed inside, which makes it 
cling to the wrist. 


REDUCED PATTERN OF A 
CORSAGE WITHOUT THE 
BASQUE. 

The points behind and before 
are quite long. The sleeves, 
sewed to the armhole in large 
plaits, are finished with a jockey, 
which should be trimmed as the 
rest of the dress. 


Fig. 9. 



REDUCED PATTERN OF A CORSAGE WITHOUT THE BASQUE. 
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THE ZOUAVE JACKET, FOR DINNER OR EVENING 

DRESS. TWO DESIGNS. 

s 

Material .—Lyons velvet or cashmere, embroidered with gold, or any 
other embroidery. Worn open from the throat, a la Zouave, displaying 
a white silk or muslin vest underneath. 




A MAT FOR AN INKSTAND. 

f 

(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials . —One reel of No. 20 cotton ; twelve inches 
of Penelope canvas, that has twelve double threads to 
the inch (that is twelve stitches) ; one yard of scarlet 
rolio ; two skeins each of four shades of scarlet wool; 


two skeins of black ; @ne skein of shaded 
green; six strings of German 0 P beads ; 
four strings of crystal white; a small glass 
preserve dish, of oblong shape ; and a com¬ 
mon glass ink bottle, such as is used in 
desks. 

Cut a square of the canvas, and 
overcast the edges; double it in 
four, so as to form the centre stitch, 

t 

which stitch dot with ink; count 
across the short way of the canvas— 
from this centre stitch twenty-three 
stitches eacli way; run a black thread 
on each side to mark this number of 
stitches (forty-seven in all). 

Count twenty-nine stitches on each 
side the centre-stitch in the long way 
ofthe canvas ; mark the terminations 
of these stitches the same (fifty-nine 

4 

stitches in this way). The piece of 
canvas will now be marked forty- 
seven by fifty-nine stitches. 

Count sixteen clear stitches from 
this black line all round, and run a 
thread ; now double the edges of the 
canvas round to within two threads 
of this outside line. 

Fill in the centre, across the short¬ 
est way, in tent stitch, with green 
shaded wool, first cutting the wool 
into lengths in the centre of darkest 
and lightest shade, so that when 
worked in rows, if the needleful of 
wool terminates with a light end, 
commence again with a light end, and the same 
with a dark end. 

There are now sixteen rows outside this 

a 

centre. Work in same stitch, and with darkest 
scarlet, two rows round the centre; then with 
military scarlet two rows; then two rows with 
full rose-color, and four with lightest rose ; 
then two rows with next rose-color, two rows 
military scarlet, two rows darkest shade. This 
finishes the centre. Now work two rows of 
black round. 

In the border of beads , with doubled No. 20 
thread 6 wt beads. Then 1 wt, turn back, slip 
the second wt; then 1 blue slip through wt; 
thread another blue ; slip through last wt. T 
(or turn on reverse side), *wt through blue, 
blue through blue, blue through wt; T, wt 
through blue, blue through blue, blue through 
wt; T (repeat from * till there are 5 wt beads 
on each side) : then T, 1 wt through blue for 
3 times ; T, 1 wt through wt 3 times. This 
forms a square. Thread 1 blue bead; then 
make another square the same, without cutting 
off the cotton ( the blue bead is simply the cormec - 
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tion between the two squares'). Observe, all the 
squares are made without cutting off the cotton, 

9 

as when the latter is used up, join on another 
double needleful by first threading the needle, 
then tying the ends together with a weaver’s 
knot. Make 5 of these diamonds ; then fasten 
off; then 5 more. These are sewn on to the 
sides ; then 2 more for each end, taking care to 
have the blue bead between each square. To 
make up the mat, turn it the wrong side down¬ 
wards on a piece of wood, a box, or table, and 


nail it round the four sides. Let the nails be 
only slightly driven in, that they may be easily 
removed with the fingers ; but have the mat evenly 
stretched. Now brush some tolerably strong 
gum-water over the back, and, when dry, give 
another coat of gum. When this last is dry, 
remove the mat, tack the edges of canvas down 
at the back, line the back with green cambric, 
press the edges with a hot iron, sew the rolio 
round, then sew on the beads, fastening them 
well at the corners. 




CORNERS FOR POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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NETTED TIDY. 



The materials for the tidy should he crochet 
cotton, No. 4, for netting, and thin knitting 
cotton, No. 4, for darning the pattern, with a 
hone mesh, No. 7. It is done in the simplest 
stitch of all, namely, diamond netting, in which 
the requisite number of stitches are made on a 


foundation in the first place, and then simply 
worked backwards and forwards. In darning, 
all the work should be pursued in one direction, 
unless when the pattern radiates from a centre, 
in which case the threads must follow the 
design. 


EMBROIDERY FOR CHAIN STITCH. 
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CROCHET FLOWERS. 

i > 

HAWTHORN ; OR, MAY FLOWER, 

This flower may be made in white, but it 
looks more natural when done in a very pale, 
delicate shade of pink, split wool. The centre 
is composed of twelve or fifteen small stamens, 
tipped with a brownish red. These are sold by 
the manufacturers of artificial flower materials 
at a very trifling charge. 

Flowers. —Make first a small ring of wire, 
by folding a bit of wire in the middle and 
twisting the ends together two or three times, 
cut off one end of the wire ; take a length of 
the split wool, make a loop with it on the cro¬ 
chet-needle, and work a plain stitch of crochet 
on the ring. Then work four long stitches in 
succession, also on the ring, and continue to 
make one plain and four long stitches four 
times more, forming altogether five small round ’ 
petals ; break off the wool some distance from 
the work ; place the stamen in the centre of 
the flower, twist the ring quite close, and, with 
a piece of green silk split, or very fine floss 
silk, tie the ends of wool to the stem, cut off 
the wool, and cover about two inches of the 
stalk with the same silk. 

About ten or twelve of these flowers will 
form a full bunch ; all the little stalks (though 
of different lengths) must be placed together. 

Leaf. —Make a chain of seven stitches, and 
work round it a row of double crochet, with a 
pretty yellow shade of green, lighter than that 
used for the chain ; a wire must be worked in 
the edge, and in mounting the leaves place three 
together, covering the stalk with split wool. 

PRIMROSE. 

Three shades of yellow split wool will be 
needed for this flower ; the darkest shade should 
be almost of an orange tint ; or one shade of 
yellow and two of lilac may be used, if pre¬ 
ferred. 

Make a small ring of wire, as for the May, 
and work five stitches of double crochet in the 
ring with the darkest shade of yellow wool; 
break off the wool, and, if making the yellow 
primrose, take the second dark shade of yel¬ 
low ; or if the lilac, the darker of the two 
shades. Work in each of the five loops just 
made one plain stitch, four long stitches, and 
one plain stitch. For the next round, take a 
lighter shade of color, and work a stitch of 
double crochet in every loop of the preceding 
round, except between the petals, when one 
plain stitch will be required. A wire must be 
worked in the edge. This number of rows will 


be sufficient for the common primrose, but the 
larger species will require another row of double 
crochet, in a very pale, delicate color. 

Leaf.— Make a chain of thirty or thirty-six 
stitches, with a very light shade of green Ber¬ 
lin wool, not split; work all round the chain 
with a deeper shade of green split wool, making 
the first six stitches and the last six in double 
crochet; all the rest must be done in long 
stitch ; three stitches being worked in the top 
loop; a wire to be worked in the edge. In 
order to give more width to the leaf, a second 
round must be worked exactly like the last, 
with a still deeper shade of green, putting a 
wire also in the edge, and covering the stem 
with wool. 


< ► 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR BOY’S TUNIC. 



This pattern is done in two sorts of braid, the 
one being wide, and the other very narrow. The 
broad is first laid down, being carried under and 
over alternately, so as to form a chain; the 


narrow braid is then added at each edge of the 
broad, exactly in the same way, which com¬ 
pletes the pattern. 


< < < » > 


PATCHWORK. 
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ARTICLES FOR FANCY FAIRS 


WAFER BASKETS. , 


Make a basket of Bristol-paper, of any shape 
you please, as Fig. 1, for instance ; then, with 
good wafers, of different colors, form stars in 
the following manner, to decorate them : Cut a 
wafer in halves, wet the straight edge of one 
of them, and stick it directly across the centre 
of a whole wafer; divide others into quarters, 

i 

and fasten six of such quarters to the whole 
wafer, in the same manner as the half one, at 



equal distances, so as to form a star of eight 
rays. (Fig. 2.) When a sufficient quantity of 
stars are made, wet the bottoms of the whole 
wafers, and arrange them with taste on the 
basket, so that the exterior of it may be nearly 
covered. (Fig. 3.) A handle may be formed of 
a strip of Bristol-paper decorated in the same 
manner, or, rather, with small rosettes of nar¬ 
row ribbons, of various colors, if it be intended 
to be handled. (Fig. 3.) 


FEATHER BASKETS. 

¥ 

Take the quill feathers of any bird whose 
plumage is variegated or beautiful—for in¬ 
stance, that of the pheasant; remove the bot¬ 
tom or quill parts/ and introduce the feathers 

to a piece of pasteboard pierced 
for their reception, and cut to 
whatever form you may think 
fit; bend a piece of wire into the 
same form, but rather larger than 
the bottom; fix the ends together, and fasten 

the feathers to it at regular distances from each 

* 

other. A handle of wire or pasteboard, covered 
with a portion of skin with the feathers on it, 
may be added. The basket should be lined 

with colored silk or gold paper. 

* 

* 

LAVENDER FAGOTS. 

. * 

For making these, the lavender should be 
procured before the flower is blown, and used 
while the stalks are fresh and green, otherwise 
they will break in making up. About twenty 
heads of lavender should be placed evenly to¬ 
gether, the leaves and small buds that grow 
beneath the head having been first removed. 
One end of a narrow ribbon, of any bright 
color, should be tied round the whole tightly, 



close under the heads, so as to form a bow, 
and leaving the remainder of the ribbon about 
a yard long. The stalks are then to be bent 
backwards over the heads of lavender, and the 
’ribbon, being first doubled or folded over to 
make it narrower, must be wound round the 
fagot spirally, passing it alternately over two 
stalks and under the next two, until the heads 
are covered; the end of the ribbon is then cut 
off and fastened in among the heads, by tying 
another ribbon in a bow round the stalks, 
which should be cut off about two inches below 
the last bow. (Fig. 1.) 

A plain description of 
lavender fagot is made 
by simply tying the 
heads as before, bend¬ 
ing the stalks over, 
placing them regularly round the heads, and 
tying the ends together, but omitting the spiral 
ribbon. (Fig. 2.) It is usual to make up a 
quantity of these fagots with variously colored 
ribbons, and to place them in ornamental 
baskets of glass or moss. 

^ * 

FEATHER SCREENS. 

These screens are composed of the wings of 
birds, and, if the plumage be selected with 
taste, are superior to almost every other de¬ 
scription of screen. The first process in form¬ 
ing the screen is, to cut, with a sharp pair of 
scissors, through the skin in the inside of the 
wing, in the direction of the bones. The skin 
is then to be turned carefully back from the 
shoulder to the second joint; but the bones 
composing the part above that are so small, 
and the skin adheres so closely to them, that 
it is necessary to detach them 
at the first joint, and remove 
them with the flesh. The 
skin is then to be stretched 
straight upon a board, with 
a weight placed upon it. 

• The same process must be 
gone through with the sister 
wing. When perfectly dry, 
place their straight edges in 
close contact, and sew the skins, as far as the 
second joints, together. If the skin should be 
thin, it will be requisite to inclose a strip of 
card-board, thin wood, or wire, in the place of 
the bones which have been taken out; these 
will not only keep the screen extended, but 
serve also as a firm substance to which the 
handles may be fixed. The seam and the 
place where the handles are inserted must be 
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concealed on both sides by stars of gold paper, 
or bows of ribbon; but the most beautiful and 
appropriate ornaments for this purpose are 


circular, oval, or lozenge groups of feathers 
selected from the head or the breast of the 
bird to which the wings belonged. 


■ «. ► 


DESIGN FOE A SMOKING CAP. 
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A MAT FOR HOLDING A SMALL VASE OR 
GLASS FOR FLOWERS. 

(See engraving, page 104.) 

Materials. —Three nails of deep crimson or black silk 
■velvet or cloth ; one bunch No. 6 steel beads; four small 
bunches of chalk blue or torquoise beads of same size; 
one string of seed pearls; two dozen curtain-rings ; one 
skein of drab-colored purse silk ; a little gum-water ; a 
camel’s hair brush ; a piece of dry white lead ; and one 
reel of No. 30 cotton. 1 

,First draw the pattern off on tracing or silver 
p&per with pen and ink, then paste or tack this 
on some stiff writing or other white paper; then 
with a large pin prick the design through, and 
let the pin-holes he quite close. Secure the 
pattern with two weights at opposite corners 
on to the velvet; tie the white lead in a muslin 
bag (neither too hard nor too loose) ; rub this 
over the pattern, when the dust of the white 
lead will pass through ; then carefully remove 
the paper pattern—the pattern underneath will 
be found perfect; then with camel’s hair brush 
and gum-water trace over this white lead pat¬ 
tern, and when dry it will be fit to work on. 
Tie a knot in the cotton, run the needle through 
the velvet at the bottom part of centre leaf of 
flowers where the stripe goes up the centre; 
thread six steel and seven blue beads, pass the 
needle down through the top of leaf, over the 
centre mark, and make a rather tight stitch, 
pass the needle up at the back, bring it through 
again by the side of the steel beads ; * thread 
five steel and seven blue beads, pass the needle 
down as before, bring it through by the side of 
last steel beads, thread four steel and six blue 
beads, pass the needle down again, bring it on 
the other side of the seven steel beads ; repeat 
from *, or, if more strings of beads are required, 
fill out the flower in the same way. For the 
leaves , which are all of steel beads, thread as 
many beads as will go from the bottom of leaf 
to the top; then make a tight stitch to secure 
the beads in their places ; now work across 
the-half of the leaf from the centre string to 
the outside, first of all with one bead, then 
two, then three, and at the widest part of the 
leaf four beads only will be required; then 
decrease the number of beads to the top, and 
work down the other side of the leaf the same. 
The stems are of steel beads only. The round 
bud has a centre bead of pearl; after this is in, 
pass the needle up close by the pearl, thread 
two beads, pass the needle down through the 
outside mark or ring, and continue this all 
round the pearl. The centre of each'flower 
has six pearls in it. When the embroidering 
of beads is finished, turn it on the wrong side 


and nail it slightly, but well stretched, on to a 
cover of a box or deal table ; then brush it 
over the back with strong gum-water, which 
will not run through unless too thin ; then, 
when dry, remove from the table, cut it round, 
leaving sufficient to turn in, tack this turning 
well round, and line the mat with a piece of 
silk the same color. For the border of rings .— 
With the drab silk either crochet or work but¬ 
tonhole-stitch over each ring, and fasten off 
neatly and securely. With No. 30 cotton and 
a needle bring it through the right side of the 
crochet, thread six blue beads, and sew a stitch 
over the edge ; as each ring is complete, sew it 
on to the edge of the mat, and sew the rings 
together by the beads. 
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EMBROIDERY FOE FLANNEL OR MERINO. 



EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE FOR CHILD’S JACKET OR MANTLE. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETC. 

Peaches. —The following is the best plan for preserv¬ 
ing peaches in cans :— 

Take the peaches, either just ripe or fully ripe—this 
does not matter; pare them, and, if you desire to pre¬ 
serve them whole, throw them into cold water as they 
are pared, to prevent them from losing color. When 
everything is ready, place them in the can, adding merely 
as much sugar to each layer as is sufficient to render 
them palatable ; set the can in a vessel containing hot 
water, and allow it to remain in boiling water until the 
fruit becomes heated through; this will require, if a 
quart can be used, from twenty minutes to half an hour. 
The temperature required is about 160° F. A very little 
experience will enable any one to know the proper tem¬ 
perature. It is not possible to heat the contents of the 
can in this way above a temperature of 180°, unless the 
cover is fastened down, which is not necessary ; but it 
is evident that it is desirable to subject them to as little 
heat as possible. When heated sufficiently, seal at once, 
by heating the cover, and pressing at once firmly into 
place, and allowing a weight sufficient to keep down 
the cover to remain upon it until the cement hardens. 
The proper temperature of the lid is easily and conve¬ 
niently ascertained by putting a piece of rosin about the 
size of a small pea on the cover, when it is put upon the 
stove ; as soon as the rosin melts, the cover is ready to 
be put in place. This precaution is necessary, as the 
solder with which the parts of the lid are joined together 

r 

easily melts. 

It is not absolutely necessary to use sugar in this pro¬ 
cess, but, as it assists in the preservation of the fruits, 
they can be sealed at a lower temperature than if it is 
not used. As sugar is used to render the fruits palatable, 

there can be no objection to using it when preparing the 
« 

fruit for family use, as it will, in any case, be necessary, 
and there is no reason why the sugar should not be used 
before the can is sealed, as afterwards. 

If soft peaches are preferred, they should be cut up as 
if intended to be eaten with cream, and need not be put 
into water. When ready, they should be put into the 
cans and heated in the manner described above. It is 
not necessary to heat them in the cans, but a larger quan¬ 
tity may be more conveniently heated together, and put 
into the cans or jars while hot, and sealed. A fiat stew- 
pan, lined with porcelain, will be found well adapted to 
this purpose. It must, of course, not be placed directly 
over the fire, but in a vessel of water, which is set di¬ 
rectly on the fire. By this means soft peaches may readily 
and certainly be preserved for winter use, in such con¬ 
dition as scarcely to differ at all from the fresh peach. A 
most delicious dessert may thus be secured, much more 
readily, and at less expense, and much more palatable 
than the ordinary preserve. This method of preserving 
fresh peaches has been fully tested during the summer, 
and may be relied upon. 

Another Way .—A lady of Philadelphia, whose peaches 
keep beautifully and retain much of their delicious flavor, 
takes half a pound of sugar to each pound of peaches. 
The sugar is put into a preserving-kettle, with half a 
pint of water to every pound of sugar, heated, and the 
surface skimmed. Into this syrup the peaches, after being 
pared, are placed, and boiled ten minutes. The peaches 
VOL. LXI.— 15 


are then put into the cans while hot, and immediately 
sealed up. 

Compote of Peaches. —Pare half a dozen ripe peaches, 
and stew them very softly from eighteen to twenty min¬ 
utes, keeping them often turned in a light syrup, made 
with five ounces of sugar and half a pint cf water boiled 
together for ten minutes. Dish the fruit; reduce the 
syrup by quick boiling, pour it over the peaches, and 
serve them hot for a second-course dish, or cold for des¬ 
sert. They should be quite ripe, and will be found 
delicious dressed thus. A little lemon-juice may be 
added to the syrup, and the blanched kernels of two or 
three peach or apricot stones. 

Blackberries. —Preserve these as strawberries or cur¬ 
rants, either liquid, or jam, or jelly. Blackberry jeliy 
or jam is an excellent medicine in summer complaints 
or dysentery. To make it, crush a quart of fully ripe 
blackberries with a pound of the best loaf-sugar ; put it 
over a gentle fire, and cook it until thick ; then put to it 
a gill of the best fourth-proof brandy ; stir it awhile over 
the fire, then put it in pots. 

Blackberry Syrup. —Make a simple syrup of a pound 
of sugar to each pint of water ; boil it until it is rich and 
thick ; then add to it as many pints of the expressed juice 
of ripe blackberries as there are pounds of sugar ; put 
half a nutmeg grated to each quart of the syrup; let it 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, then add to it half a gill 
of fourth-proof brandy for each quart of syrup ; set it by 
to become cold ; then bottle it for use. A tablespoonful 
for a child, or a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 

Blackberry Wine. — The following is said to be an ex¬ 
cellent receipt for the manufacture of superior wine from 
blackberries: Measure your berries and bruise them, to 
every gallon adding one quart of boiling water ; let the 
mixture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally ; 
then strain off the liquor into a cask, to every gallon 
adding two pounds of sugar ; cork tight, and let stand till 
following October, and you will have wine ready for 
use, without any further straining or boiling, that will 
make lips smack as they never smacked, under similar 
influence, before. 

Blackberry and Wine Cordial. —We avail ourselves 
of the kindness of a friend to publish the following ex¬ 
cellent receipt for making cordial. It is recommended 
as a delightful beverage, and an infallible specific for 
diarrhoea or ordinary disease of the bowels 

Receipt. — To half a bushel of blackberries, well mashed, 
add a quarter of a pound of allspice, two ounces of cin¬ 
namon, two ounces of cloves ; pulverize well, mix, and 
boil slowly until properly done ; then strain or squeeze 
the juice through homespun or flannel, and add to each 
pint of the juice one pound of loaf-sugar; boil again for 
some time, take it off, and, while cooling, add half a 
gallon of best Cognac brandy. 

Dose .—-For an adult, half a gill to a gill; for a child, a 
teaspoonful or more, according to age. 

Preserved Grapes in Bunches.— Take out the stones 

from the grapes with a pin, breaking them as little as 

» 

possible ; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy 
height, then put in sufficient grapes to cover the bottom 
of the preserving-pan, without laying them on each 
other, and boil for five minutes, merely to extract all the 
juice ; lay them in an earthen pan, and pour the syrup 
over them ; cover with paper, and the next day boil the 
syrup, skimming it well, for five minutes ; put in the 
grapes, let them boil a minute or two ; put them in pots, 
and pour the syrup over them, after which tie down. 
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Brandy Grapes. —For this purpose the grapes should 
he in large, close hunches, and quite ripe. Kemove every 
grape that is the least shrivelled, or in any way defec¬ 
tive ; with a needle prick each grape in three places; 
have ready a sufficiency of douhle-refined loaf-sugar pow¬ 
dered and sifted; put some of the sugar into the bottom 
of the jars, then put in a hunch of grapes, and cover all 
thickly with sugar, then another hunch, then more 
sugar, and so on till the jar is nearly full, finishing with 
a layer of sugar; then fill up to the top with the hest 
white brandy ; cover the jars as closely as possible, and 
set them away ; they must not go over the fire ; the 
grapes should he of the hest quality, either white or 
purple. 

Grape JELLy.—Strip from their stalks some fine ripe 
black-cluster grapes, and stir them with a wooden spoon 
over a gentle fire until all have hurst, and the juice flows 
freely from them ; strain it off without pressure, and 
pass it through a jelly-hag, or through a twice-folded 
muslin ; weigh and then boil it rapidly for twenty min¬ 
utes ; draw it from the fire, stir in it till dissolved, four¬ 
teen ounces of good sugar, roughly powdered, to each 
pound of juice, and boil the jelly quickly for fifteen 
minutes longer, keeping it constantly stirred, and per¬ 
fectly well skimmed. It will he very clear, and of a 
beautiful pale rose-color. 

To Preserve Apricots, Peaches, and Green Gages 
in Brandy. —The fruit must he gathered at its full size, 
hut not too ripe ; wipe the fruit, and prick it full of holes 
with a fine needle ; to two pounds of fruit put one pound 
of douhle-refined sugar and three pints of water; when 
it boils, put in the fruit, and boil it gently till tender, 
keeping the fruit under water ; cover it close in the same 
pan one night; just give it a boil up next day, and lay 
the fruit on a dish to drain from the syrup ; boil the 
syrup nearly half an hour ; when almost cold, put the 
fruit in glass j ars ; to one cup of syrup add one of brandy 
till full. 

Brandied Cherries. —Weigh the finest morellas ; hav¬ 
ing cut off half the stalk, prick them with a new needle, 
and drop them into a jar or a wide-mouthed bottle ; 
pound three-quarters of their weight of sugar or white 
candy ; strew over, fill up with brandy, and tie a bladder 
over. 

Quinces Preserved Whole. —Pare and put them into 
a saucepan, with the parings at the top ; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it close ; set it over a gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold ; put them 
into a clear, thick syrup ; boil them a few minutes ; set 
them on one side till quite cold ; boil them again in the 
same manner; the next day boil them till they look clear; 
if the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when 
cold, put brandied paper over them. The quinces may 
be halved or quartered. 

Quince and Apple Jelly. — Cut small and core an 
equal weight of tart apples and quinces ; put the quinces 
in a preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and 
** boil till soft ; add the apples, still keeping water to 
cover them, and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp; 
put the whole into a jelly-bag, and strain without 
pressing. 

Apple Jelly. — Apples make an excellent jelly. The 
process is as follows: They are pared, quartered, and the 
core completely removed, and put into a pot without 
water, closely covered, and put into an oven or over a 
fire. When pretty well stewed, the j uice is to be squeezed 
out through a cloth, to which a little white of an egg is 


added, and then the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, 
then reduce it to a proper consistency, and an excellent 
jelly will be the product. 

Apple Jelly in Moulds. —Peel and core juicy apples, 
and boil two pounds of them with half a pint of water 
to a pulp ; pass it through a sieve ; add three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar, the juice of one lemon, and one 
ounce of isinglass, dissolved in very little water; mix 
together, strain, and pour into moulds. 

Apple Marmalade. —To make apple marmalade, boil 
some apples with the peel on them until they are per¬ 
fectly soft, which may be known by pressing them be¬ 
tween the thumb and fingers ; then remove them from 
the fire, and throw them into cold water; pare them ; 
place them on a sieve, and press the pulp from the cores ; 
the pulp, which has passed through a sieve, place in a 
stewpan, and set the pan on the fire long enough to re¬ 
move the moisture, so that the pulp may become rather 
thick ; take an equal quantity, in weight, of lump-sugar 
as of pulp ; clarify the sugar, and boil it to a good syrup; 
add the pulp to it, and stir them well together with a 
good spatula or wooden spoon ; place them on a fire ; and 
as soon as they begin to boil, remove them. The process 
is completed. When the marmalade has become a little 
cool, put it into pots, but do not cover the pots until it is 
quite cool. 

Preserved Citron-Melons. Take some fine citron- 
melons ; pare, core, and cut them into slices. Then weigh 
them; and, to every six pounds of melon, allow six 
pounds of the best double-refined loaf-sugar; and the 
juice and yellow rind (pared off very thin) of four large, 
fresh lemons; also, half a pound of race-ginger. 

Put the slices of melon into a preserving-kettle, and 
boil them half an hour, or more, till they look quite 
clear, and are so tender that a broom-twig will pierce 
through them. Then drain them ; lay them in a broad 
pan of cold water ; cover them ; and let them stand all 
night. In the morning, tie the race-ginger in a thin 
muslin cloth, and boil it in three pints of clear spring 
or pump-water, till the water is highly flavored. Then 
take out the bag of ginger. Having broken up the sugar, 
put it into a clean preserving-kettle, and pour the gin¬ 
ger-water over it. When the sugar is all melted, set it 
over the fire ; put in the yellow peel of the lemons; and 
boil and skim it till no more scum rises. Then remove 
the lemon-peel; putin the sliced citrons, and the juice 
of the lemons; and boil them in the syrup till all the 
slices are quite transparent, and so soft that a straw will 
go through them ; but do not allow them to break. 
When quite done, put the slices (while still warm) into 
wide-mouthed glass or white-ware jars, and gently pour 
on the syrup. Lay inside of each jar, upon the top of 
the syrup, a double white tissue-paper, cut exactly to fit 
the surface. Put on the lids of the jars, and paste thick 
paper over them. This will be found a delicious sweet¬ 
meat, equal to any imported from the West Indies, and 
far less expensive. 


SAVORY PIES, PATTIES, ETC. 

General Directions. —There are few articles of cook¬ 
ery more generally liked than savory pies, if properly 
made, and they may be made so of a great variety of 
things. Some are best eaten when cold, and in that case 
there should be no suet put into any forcemeat that is 
used with them. If the pie is either made of meat that 
will take more dressing, to make it extremely tender, 
than the baking of the crust will allow, or if it is to be 
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served in an earthen pie-dish, the meat, if beef, must be 
previously stewed. 

Beef, Mutton, or Lamb Pie. —Take three pounds of 
the veiny piece of beef that has fat and lean, or of the 
chops from a loin or neck of mutton ; wash it, and season 
it with salt, pepper, mace, and allspice in fine powder, 
rubbing them well in, adding a very little onion or 
shalot chopped, and, if approved, a few pickled mush¬ 
rooms. Set it by the side of a slow fire, in a stewpot 
that will just hold it; put to it a piece of butter, about 
two ounces, and cover it quite close ; let it just simmer 
in its own steam till it commences to shrink. When it 
is cold, add more seasoning, forcemeat, and boiled eggs, 
and, if it is in a dish, put some gravy to it before baking; 
but,if it is only in crust, do not put the gravy till after 
it is cold and in jelly. Cover with common short crust 
or puff paste. Forcemeat may be put both under and 
over the meat, if preferred to balls. 

Beef-steak Pie. —Prepare the steaks by cutting into 
long strips, and, when seasoned as above, and rolled 
with fat in each, put them in a dish with paste round 
the edges ; put a little water or gravy in the dish, and 
cover it with a good short crust or puff paste, which 
must be pressed down upon that part round the edge. 
A few oysters mixed with the beef are a great improve¬ 
ment, adding their liquor to the water or gravy. 

Veal Pie. —Take some slices of a knuckle of veal, lay 
them at the bottom of a pie-dish, with alternate layers 
of ham or bacon ; season between each layer with pepper, 
salt, and portions of hard-boiled eggs cut in slices, be¬ 
tween the meat; fill up the dish in this way, then pour 
in some gravy made from the bones, with a little mush¬ 
room catsup and a very small quantity of sauce; cover 
with short crust or good puff paste, and bake. 

A Richer Veal Pie. —Cut steaks from a knuckle of 
veal; season them with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a 
very little clove in powder; slice two sweetbreads, and 
season them in the same manner; lay a puff paste on 
the ledge of the dish ; then put the meat, yolks of hard 
eggs, the sweetbreads, and some oysters, up to the top 
of the dish ; lay over the whole some very thin slices of 
ham, and half fill the dish with stock made from the 
bones; cover, and, when it is taken out of the oven, 
pour in at the top, through a funnel, a few spoonfuls of 
good veal gravy and some cream, to fill up; but first 
boil it up with a teaspoonful of flour. 

Veal or Chicken and Parsley Pie. —Cut some slices 
from the leg or neck of veal—if the leg, from about the 
knuckle; season them with salt; scald some parsley 
that is picked from the stems, and squeeze it dry ; cut it 
a little, and lay it at the bottom of the dish; then put 
the meat, and so on, in layers ; fill the dish with good 
stock, or gravy, seasoned, but not so high as to touch 
the crust; cover it with short crust or puff paste, and 
bake. Chicken may be cut up skinned, and made in the 
same way. 

Chicken, Book, or Rabbit Pie. —Cut up two young 
fowls; season with white pepper, salt, a little mace, 
and nutmeg, all in the finest powder, and also a little 
Cayenne. Put the chicken, slices of ham, or fresh gam¬ 
mon of bacon, forcemeat balls, and hard eggs by turns 
in layers; if it is to be baked in a dish, put a little 
water, but none if in a raised crust. By the time it re¬ 
turns from the oven, have ready a gravy made of the 
knuckle of veal, or from a bit of the scrag with some 
shank-bones of mutton, seasoned with herbs, onions, 
mace, and white pepper ; put as much gravy as will fill 


the pie-dish ; but if made with a raised crust, the gravy 
must be put in cold as jelly, clarifying it with the whites 
of two eggs, after taking away the meat, and straining 
it through a fine lawn sieve. When rabbits are used, 
instead of chicken, the legs must be cut short, and the 
ribs must not go in, but will help to make the gravy. 

Green Goose Pie. —Bone two young green geese of a 
good size, but first take away every plug and singe them 
nicely; wash them clean, and season them high with 
salt, pepper, mace, and allspice ; put one inside the 
other, and press them as close as you can, drawing the 
legs inwards ; put a good deal of butter over them, and 
bake them either with or without crust; if the latter, a 
cover to the dish must fit close, to keep in the steam. It 
will keep long. Put on a short crust or puff paste. 

Giblet Pie. —After very nicely cleaning geese or duck 
giblets, stew them with a small quantity of water, onion, 
black pepper, and a bunch of sweet herbs, till nearly 
done; let them grow cold, and, if not enough to fill the 
dish, lay a beef, veal, or two or three mutton steaks at 
bottom; put the liquor of the stew in the dish with the 
above, and cover with short crust or puff paste. When 
the pie is baked, pour into it a large teacupful of cream. 
Sliced potatoes added to it eat extremely well, and some 
people add to it slices of apple. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

August. 

Chicken pie. 

Potatoes. Stewed cucumbers. 

Smoked tongue. 

Maccaroni pudding. 

Black-currant tart. 


Boiled ham. 

Potatoes. Stewed peas. 

Lamb cutlets. 


Strawberry souffld. 
Stewed currants. 


VEGETABLES, ETC. 

To Cook Asparagus. —Cut the white stalks off about 
six inches from the head, soak them in cold water, tie 
them in thick bundles, and boil them rather quickly. 
Be careful not to overboil them, as the heads will then 
be broken. Toast a slice of bread brown on both sides, 
dip it in the water, and lay it in the dish. When the 
asparagus is done, lay it upon the toast, leaving the 
white ends outwards each way. Pour melted butter 
over the toast and green parts of asparagus. 

To Cook Tomatoes as a Vegetable.— Cut as many 
tomatoes in half as will make a dish ; put them into a 
baking dish, with a lump of butter and some pepper and 
salt. Bake them until soft, and then dish up hot. 

To Pickle Red Cabbage. —Cut the cabbage across in 
very thin slices, lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a great 
deal of salt over it, and cover with another dish. Let 
it stand twenty-four hours, put it to drain, then put it 
into a jar Take vinegar sufficient to cover it, a little 
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mace, cloves, and black peppercorns bruised, also cochi¬ 
neal bruised fine. Boil up together, let it stand till cold, 
and then put over the cabbage, and tie the jars down 
with leather or skin. 

Summer Salads. —Put into a dish the well blanched 
leaves of lettuce, which should be Heed from water. Mix 
a little salt and pepper with a few drops of tarragon 
vinegar; put this over the lettuce, and add vinegar and 
oil in the proportion of rather more than two spoonfuls 
of vinegar to one of oil. The same mixture will be suit¬ 
able for mustard and cress with spring radishes, or for 
sliced cucumber, with or without onion. Salads are 
better when prepared just before using; or they should 
be kept in a very cool place. 

Pickled Mushrooms. —First pick one quart of small 
button mushrooms; cut off the stalks and wash them 
well; then strain them through a sieve. Secondly, have 
ready a basin with a few spoonfuls of vinegar and water; 
take a small piece of flannel, damp it, and sprinkle a 
little fine loaf-sugar or salt, rub a few of the mushrooms 
in the flannel separately and lightly until well cleansed ; 
when they are done, drain them. Thirdly, take one gill 
of white vinegar in a stewpan, with six blades of mace ; 
when it boils, throw in the mushrooms, and cover them 
close, shake them occasionally from six to ten minutes, 
then put them on a dish till cold, pack them close in 
bottles, and fill up with French white vinegar (previ¬ 
ously boiled and cold); add a spoonful of fine oil, and 
cork them. Previous to using for sauce, wash them well 
in lukewarm water. 

To Make a Superior Peas Pudding. —Take about 
three-quarters of a pint of split peas, and put them into 
a pint basin ; tie a cloth loosely over them (to give room 
to swell); put them into boiling water , and let them boil 
two hours; then take them up, untie them, and add an 
egg beaten up, a little butter, with salt and pepper ; then 
beat up ; tie up again, and place them in the water to 
boil for about twenty minutes more ; you will then have 
a well flavored and a nice shaped pudding. 

For Soup. —Let the peas be placed in a cloth, and put 
into boiling water, as above ; when boiled for one hour, 
let them be untied, and turned into the liquor intended 
for soup. 

If the above methods be adopted they will repay the 
extra trouble taken. 

Peas should not at any time be soaked or put into 
cold water; it not only hardens them, but takes away 
their flavor also, unless the water in which they are 
soaked be used to make the soup with. 

In like manner, if rice be put into boiling water, it 
will boil in twenty minutes or half an hour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Receipt for Indelible Marking Ink.— One drachm 
and a half of nitrate of silver, one ounce of distilled 
water, half an ounce of strong mucilage of gum-Arabic, 
three-quarters of a drachm of liquid ammonia ; mix the 
above in a clean glass bottle, cork tightly, and keep in 
a dark place till dissolved, and ever afterwards. Direc¬ 
tions for use ,—Shake the bottle, then dip a clean quill 
pen in the ink, and write or draw what you require on 
the article ; immediately hold it close to the fire (with¬ 
out scorching), or pass a hot iron over it, and it will 
become a deep and indelible black, iudestructible by 
either time or acids of any description. 

To Make Light Materials Fireproop. —Cotton and 
linen fabrics prepared with a solution of borax, phos¬ 


phate of soda, or sal-ammoniac, may be placed in con¬ 
tact with ignited bodies without their suffering active 
combustion or bursting into a flame. These substances 
act by forming a species of glaze on the surface of the 
fibres, which excludes them from the air. The addition 
of about an ounce of alum or sal-ammoniac to the last 
water used to rinse a lady’s dress or a set of bed-furni¬ 
ture, or a less quantity added to the starch used to stiffen 
them, renders them uninflammable, or at least so little 
combustible that they will not readily take fire. Chloride 
of zinc is, however, the most active incombustible agent 
in such cases, and will render a lady’s dress quite secure 
from the ravages of fire. Paper, wood, and other mate¬ 
rials may be rendered incombustible by soaking them 
in any of the above solutions. 

How to Make Yeast. —Boil one pound of good flour, 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little salt in 
two gallons of water, for one hour. When milk-warm, 
bottle it and cork it close. It will be ready for use in 
twenty-four hours. One pint of this yeast will make 
eighteen pounds of bread. 

To Remove Grease from Boards, and to Whiten 
Them. —Boards may be made free from grease in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Dissolve a small quantity of fuller’s 
earth in hot water (as much as will bring it into the 
consistency of a thick paste) ; when cold, thickly cover 
the greased part or parts with it, and let it remain so 
for a few hours, then scour it well with cold water. 
This operation has sometimes to be repeated. To whiten 
boards, you must scour them well with a mixture of 
sand, lime, and soft soap, and afterwards dry them with 
a clean cloth. 

Artificial Coral. —This may be employed for form¬ 
ing grottos and for similar ornamentation. To two 
drachms of vermilion add one ounce of resin, and melt 
them together. Have ready the branches or twigs peeled 
and dried, and paint them over with this mixture while 
hot. The twigs being covered, hold them over a gentle 
fire, turning them round till they are perfectly covered 
and smooth. White coral may also be made with white 
lead, and black with lampblack, mixed with resin. 
When irregular branches are required, the sprays of an 
old black thorn are best adapted for the purpose ; and 
for regular branches the young shoots of the elm are 
most suitable. Cinders, stones, or any other materials 
may be dipped into the mixture, and made to assume 
the appearance of coral. 

For Washing Muslin or Printed Dresses. —Boil soap 
and make starch according to your number of dresses. 
With soft cold water make up a lather in two tubs. 
Wash one dress first in one, then in the other, and put 
into a tub of clean hard water, where it maybe till your 
other dresses are washed. When well rinsed, put a 
good handful of salt with the starch in the last water, 
and hang to dry in the shade. 

To Prevent Children’s Clothes Taking Fire. —So 
many lamentable accidents, with loss of life, occurring 
from fire, we remind our readers that, for the preserva¬ 
tion of children from that calamity, their clothes, after 
washing, should be rinsed in water in which a small 
quantity of saltpetre (nitre) has been dissolved. This 
improves the appearance, and renders linen and cotton 
garments proof against blaze. The same plan should 
be adopted with window and bed-curtains. 

Horseradish Sauce. —Grate or scrape finely a stick of 
horseradish ; mix with it as much vinegar as will cover 
it, and add a teaspoonful of sugar and a little salt. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 

Immortal Art ! where’er the rounded sky 
Bends o’er the cradle where tliy children lie, 

Their home is earth, their herald every tongue. 

' 0. W. Holmes. 

The annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts is a season of great pleasure to tlie admirers 
of the beautiful. This year, the spacious and elegant 
Galleries are hung with many new specimens of the 
works of Genius, in design and in the art of coloring, 
that mark a favorable era of improvement in the pro¬ 
fession. 

We will not enter into a profitless detail of the various 
pictures already familiar to people of taste. Those who 
have visited these Galleries know that the Academy 
possesses a rich galaxy of the star pictures of modern 
European artists, and some fine specimens of the Old 
Masters. These we pass over, and only advert to a few 
novelties,'such as deserve to be treasured till they shall 
become old. 

Among these new pictures, the charming Landscapes 
of Paul Weber are very attractive. We regret to hear 
he is to leave our country soon ; he has certainly stimu¬ 
lated the art of landscape painting by his example and 
his instructions. 

There is a beautiful landscape—“The Valley of the 
Yumuri,” (Cuba)—by E. D. Lewis. This young artist, 
of whom Philadelphia may well be proud, is evidently 
making great progress, and there are portions of this 
picture—that of the arched pathway through the bright 
foliage, where the travellers are reposing—that show 
remarkable powers of delineating nature. 

The portraits of the two celebrated Artists, Mr. Peale 
and Mr. Sulley, in which the two old friends have mu¬ 
tually depicted each other, are not only capital likenesses, 
but exquisite paintings, and show that Genius gives the 
fervor of youth to the frosts of age. 

There is also a remarkable landscape by Richards — 
“Souvenir de Italia”—that looks like a poet’s dream, in 
its beautiful radiance that invests old ruins with new 
charms. 

And, hung in an obscure corner of the South Gallery, 
you will find a gem of a picture in miniature size, enti¬ 
tled “Breaking Away.” The name of the painter, Jno. 
A. Hows, of New York, is not on the catalogue ; probably 
this exquisite gem has been contributed since the Gal¬ 
lery opened. But study it, and you will be repaid by a 
scene of beauty. 

Among pictures of all kinds, we would notice “Irish 
Courtship” and “Master’s Out,” both excellent speci¬ 
mens of humor and finished execution. 

The specimens of Sculpture by Broome, Bailey, and 
Stauch will attract deserved admiration. The art of 
Sculpture seems to belong to America, so much talent 
lias shown itself in this department of the Fine Arts. 
Three American young ladies are now in Rome, engaged 
as Sculptors. Miss Harriet Hosmer’s name is well known ; 
she lias already gained a wide fame for her finished 
specimens of the art. The other two, Miss Lander and 
Miss Stebbins, are, also, allowed to possess talents of a 
high order. 


The Philadelphia Academy has a School of the Fine 
Arts* connected with it, which has arrived at a very 
encouraging state. Students of Art, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, now come from all parts of the Union to 
enjoy the facilities for improvement and acquirement 
here afforded them. The students are instructed by very 
competent artists, and the progress made is itself an 
eulogium on the Institution. The classes enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of excellent lectures on Anatomy, without a 
knowledge of which it is impossible either to draw or 
model correctly man or animals. We look forward to 
the day when this school shall send forth artists that 
will make Philadelphia known everywhere as a seat of 
Art. Not that we wish to have our young ladies be¬ 
come painters or sculptors ; there are very few who have 
the concentrated genius that drives them to such a 
profession, and we do not think those who are thus 
impelled are to be envied or imitated by the mere lovers 
of art. Still, there are many advantages in the study, 
when it is not allowed to be the engrossing pursuit of 
life. The taste for art is a triumph over the material 
instincts of our nature. Some animals have mechanical 
skill and industry, even to rival human ingenuity ; but 
the Genius that gives birth to art is human only. And 
then the knowledge of High Art is a refining and noble 
acquirement. Its language is universal. The power of 
truths, which charm by the beauty in which they are 
clothed from the hand of Art, is felt by all cultivated 
minds. 

It seems a waste of time and money, to say nothing of 
the ridiculous position in which Americans appear, when 
our citizens go to Italy, where the Fine Arts are the chief 
attraction, knowing little and caring less for the pictures 
that make the wealth of Italy. A gentleman of Boston 
tells the following anecdote: He was in Venice, in the 
church of Santa Maria della Salute, when a large party 
of Americaus entered, composed of the usual travelling 
elements — masters and misses, grown-up children, pa¬ 
rents still in the vigor of life, and young men fresh from 
college, all under the charge of a raid de place, whom 
they were evidently urging to “do up the sights” in the 
most expeditious manner possible. They passed through 
the sacristy without once noticing the paintings on the 
ceiling ; turned away in disgust from Tintoretto ; hurried 
into the church ; paused a moment before some fiashy 
modern trick of art; and in five minutes had made the 
tour of a building which contains enough, if properly 
studied, to have occupied them for weeks. And this is 
the way the majority of American tourists show their 
appreciation of Art. A better time is coming. 


PROPHETESS OR PREACHER. 

TnosE who have read “Adam Bede”—and those who 
have not are to be envied for that pleasure yet in store— 
must well remember the delicate portraituro of Dinah 
Morris, the young and lovely Methodist preacher, or 
prophetess. Perhaps there has never been so successful 
an effort as this to show woman in the solemn and 

* This school is free from cost to professors and stu¬ 
dents of Art. 
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public office of religious instructress. We usually con¬ 
nect ideas of unlovely or elderly womanhood with this 
outward manifestation of zeal, or else some peculiarities 
of doctrine, like the Quakers, or political figment, like 
that of “Woman’s Eights,” with such displays. 

Miss Evans shows us the young Dinah Morris, as she 
looked when she stood up in a cart for a pulpit, and 
meekly and tranquilly turned her gray eyes, “that 
seemed to he shedding love, rather than making observa¬ 
tions ; they had the liquid look that tells the mind is 
full of what it has to give out, rather than impressed 
by external objects.” Then, her face, in the sober light 
of the setting sun, seemed in its delicate coloring like 
flowers at evening. “It was a small, oval face, of a 
uniform, transparent whiteness, with an egglike line of 
cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, 
and a low, perpendicular brow, surmounted by a rising 
arch of parting between smooth locks of pale reddish 
auburn hair; the eyebrows, of the same color as the 
hair, were perfectly horizontal and firmly pencilled ; 
the eyelashes, though no darker, were long and abund¬ 
ant. It was one of those faces that make one think of 
white flowers with light touches of color on their 
petals.” And that white, sweet face indicated a heart 
as pure and warm as the tears of angels. Yes, Dinah 
has made piety, if not public teaching, lovely in the 
young. 

Miss Marsh, the lady who has for some* years past 
taken a leading part in missionary teachings among the 
poorest of the laboring classes in and around London, 
is thus described by a gentleman of New York, who has 
lately visited England :— 

“ I had the great pleasure of attending one of Miss 
Marsh’s meetings, and heard her address the working 
men. It was held in a large shop beneath the railway 
arch. The place was crowded, and had a sprinkling of 
those who were not working men and their wives. We 
were admitted by the favor of Rev. Mr. Fleming, at 
whose house she stopped. Miss Marsh is a noble, fine- 
looking woman. The first sentence she uttered, which 
was only thanking them for their attendance, was ac¬ 
companied with such power that two men near us were 
completely overcome. She prayed the second time before 
speaking, also closed with prayer and the benediction. 

“She does not speak in churches, but in shops, barns, 
and such places. She presses upon the audience a pre¬ 
sent salvation. She sits while speaking. Her language 
is beautiful, but simple, and very persuasive. Oh, it 
was a great treat to be permitted to listen to her. Her 
principal field of usefulness is among the young men of 
the navy and the working men. The night before, she 
addressed seven hundred young men of the navy at 
Portsmouth. She is engaged for three weeks to come. 
Women are doing a great work in this day.” 


THE SEWING MACHINE* 

We promised, in our last editorial, to give further 
particulars concerning this truly pliilanthropical inven¬ 
tion. We now propose to give “facts and figures” that 
will establish the excellence of the machine. The fol¬ 
lowing summary may be relied upon: — 

The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company 
has prepared tables showing, by actual experiment of 
lour different workers, the time required to stitch each 
part of a garment by hand and with tlieir Sewing 

* Wheeler & Wilson, 50.3 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Machines. The superiority of the work done by the 
Machine, and the healthfulness’of the employment, are 
advantages quite as great as the saving of time. Sub¬ 
joined is a summary of several of the tables:— 

BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 


Gentlemen’s shirts 

Hours. 

. 1 

Min. 

16 

Hours. 

14 

Min. 

26 

Frock coats . 

• 

2 

33 

16 

35 

Satin vests . 

• 

1 

14 

7 

19 

Linen vests . 

• 

0 

48 

5 

14 

Cloth pants . ' . 

■ 

0 

51 

5 

10 

Summer pants 

■ 

0 

33 

2 

50 

Silk dress 

• 

1 

13 

10 

22 

Merino dress 

• 

1 

4 

8 

27 

Calico dress 

• 

0 

57 

6 

37 

Chemise 

• 

1 

1 

10 

31 

Moreen skirt 

• 

0 

35 

7 

28 

Muslin skirt 

• 

0 

30 

6 

1 

Drawers 

• 

0 

28 

4 

1 

Night-dress . 

• 

1 

7 

10 

2 

Silk apron . 

• 

0 

15 

4 

16 

Plain apron. 

• 

0 

9 

1 

26 


Seams of considerable length are ordinarily sewed at 
the rate of a yard a minute. 

The Lock-Stitch made by this Machine is the only 
stitch that cannot be ravelled, and that presents the 
same appearance upon each side of the seam. It is 
made with two threads, one upon each side of the fabric, 
and interlocked in the centre of it. 

The Sewing Machines of Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson 
have been introduced into several female colleges and 
schools for young ladies. The method adopted for teach¬ 
ing its use has been as follows : “ A few of the most apt 
and intelligent pupils have received particular attention, 
and they, in turn, have instructed others. This plan 
has operated with tolerable success. As to the ultimate 
success of the plan and the wisdom of its policy, I have 
not the slightest doubt.” So says Prof. W. H. Wood, 
principal of one of the New York schools. We shall 
suggest a method of instituting “Sewing Machine” clubs 
of ladies in country villages, in our next number. 


Poisonous Paper-Hangings. —Perhaps many of our 
readers are not aware that arsenical mixtures are used 
in the coloring matter of the paper of some kinds that 
are often used because beautiful in appearance. This 
paper is deleterious in sitting-rooms, but for chambers 
is dangerous to life. There is a kind of beautiful room- 
paper, of an apple-green color, which is often selected 
for its cool appearance ; and some one, tempted by its 
look, had his library hung with it. Strange to say, a 
violent cold seemed to seize upon every one, even in the 
middle of summer, who stopped long in the room, espe¬ 
cially if they came much in contact with the walls. The 
paperhanger was questioned, and he replied that “he 
never worked at hanging such paper without getting a 
bad sore throat and a running of the eyes. 1 ' Further in¬ 
quiry resulted in discovering that this beautiful, cool, 
cheerful green color was composed of arsenical prepara¬ 
tion, an irritant poison of the worst class! It has been 
proved by experiments that the air of rooms covered 
with this kind of green paper is surcharged with a 
poisonous dust, the inhalation of which will injure the 
system through the pulmonary membrane, or affect the 
throat, the eyes, or the nose by local action. So beware 
of green in the colors of your paper-hangings. 

Irish Servant Girls in AMERicA.—The amount of 
money sent to their parents, brothers and sisters, and 
other relatives, by the Irish servant girls in this country, 
may well astonish the public. Rev. Dr. Cahill, who has 
been lecturing in this country with so much tclat and 
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success, took the pains to ascertain the amount sent to 
Ireland in a single year. He obtained returns from the 
different offices in New York City which transmit money 
to that country, and found that in the year 1859 the 
aggregate sum amounted to $1,350,000—one million, 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars! Honor to the 
Irish girls l 


Ventilation. —The first act of life is breathing. Pure 
air is the fountain of life, health, strength, growth, vigor, 
and longevity. It imparts power to every rational en¬ 
joyment; it fits every one for the better performance of 
every duty, and to all intellectual and social pleasures 
it is the life-giving zest. It is the first want in human 
life, the ceaseless want, and the last want. Pood comes 
next, but is needed only as hunger calls for it. Pure 
air is required every instant, and there is no perfect 
health without it. 

If this subject were generally understood, and its 
value and importance impressed on the public mind, it 
would be taught in every school and seminary of learn¬ 
ing in the land, and no building would be erected for 
private or public use without having provision made for 
it, and such provision would be deemed indispensable. 


Bangers of Wealth. —Though wealth showers around 
us its blessings, it bears in its train a long list of attend¬ 
ing evils. The moderately wealthy vies with the million¬ 
aire in useless extravagances ; consequently, they who 
only have thousands at command are aspiring in like 
manner to outvie their moie wealthy neighbors, and 
become bankrupt. Nobility of mind is overlooked or 
ignored by the side of nobility of gold. Ignorance and 
folly dwell in palaces, while merit and worth starve 
in hovels. The wealth that should dispense blessings, 
crowning all life with happiness, is spent in frivolities. 
Some there are who give encouragement to art; there 
are some who will drop a large moiety into one basket; 
there are a few who use their w'ealth well. One exclaims 
“I cannot spend my income!” and yet, with miserly 
feelings, hugs his money to his heart, when the poor 
and the friendless cry out at his very door for relief. 
Instead of sharing the large loaf, which a kind Provi¬ 
dence has committed to his care, with the needy, he 
lives ou, burying the talent, lent him in the earth, and, 
dying, leaves all to be squandered by his descendants. 


Mount Yernon Association. —We have received a few 
more names to be added to the list of subscribers. 

Mrs. S. M. Bell, $5, Clinton, Miss. 

Mrs. Rachel M’Bonald, $3, Front Royal Mills, Cal. 
Mrs. T. Wentworth Carr, $1, Coffeeville, Miss. 

Miss Angie C. Wann, $1, Maple Furnace, Pa. 


Subscribers to the Pictorial Mount Yernon.— 
Thomas Mills, $1, Mrs. W. Y. Wiles, $1, Cataract, Ind. 
L. W. Benis, $1, Gallia Furnace, 0. 

Robert Johnson, $1, Sidney, Ill. 


Miss S. J. IIale’s Boarding and Bay School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 


an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.B., Wni. B. Stevens, B. B., Win. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, B. B., Princeton, N. J. 


To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted: “ Brifting Fragments”—“Folded Wings”— 
“The Beautiful Unknown”—“Resurrection”—“Lines” 
—“ Nature”—“ Gentle Words”—“ Madeleine” — True 
Friendship”—and “My Brother-in-law’s First Visit.” 

The following articles are declined for want of room 
and other reasons: “The Proud Spirit Humbled”—“A 
Fragment” — “To a Lady”—“A Bachelor Preacher’s 
Befenee”—“ To Wisconsin” and the other poems—“To 
Harriet” (very pretty for a private token of friendship, 
but not finished for the public eye)—“Love”—“Wel¬ 
come”—“Truth”—“Lines on the Beath of a Favorite 
Bog”—“Three Years now Bead,” etc.—“Age”—“An 
Old Maid’s Soliloquy”—“All Gone”—“A Love Story” 
—“A Fragment” (not finished like the other poems)— 
“The Ardent Lovers” (well written, but commonplace) 
—“Sing to Me only”—and “Hope.” 

We have ou hand several MSS. that we have not had 
time to read. Next month we hope to report. 

“Hermia” will oblige the editors of the Lady’s Book 
by sending her address, as Mrs. Hale would like to com¬ 
municate with her. 



BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Raising Children by Hand.— In a previous number 
we have said that, as a general rule, the mother’s milk 
should be the only food of infants until the teething 
process is finished or well advanced. To this rule the 
following exceptions may be considered : 1st, When the 
mother’s milk is insufficient in quantity ; 2d, When it is 
impure in quality from derangement of the mother’s 
health. 

In the present unpliysiological mode of living, it can¬ 
not be denied that there are not a few women who are 
so feeble and delicate that they are incompetent to afford 
a sufficiency of pure and healthful nutriment for their 
offspring ; but the difficulty, both as to quantity and 
quality, cau generally be obviated by a change of habits, 
and by a more correct manner of living. True, there 
are consumptive, scrofulous, and dyspeptic women who 
have inherited their diseases, or who have sinned against 
their bodies beyond redemption, and who are therefore 
irremedially diseased. Yet these cases, though, alas, too 
numerous, are comparatively few ; they are but a fraction 
when compared with the vast numbers who are diseased 
as a consequence of their own misdoings, and to whom 
health and strength are yet possible by forsaking the 
error of their ways, and by obedience to the laws of 
health. And this obedience, this forsaking of bad habits 
is the true and proper course for all mothers whose milk 
is insufficient in quantity or impure in quality This 
much they owe to themselves ; this they owe to their 
children. They owe it to themselves, because in no 
other way can they promise themselves health and long 
life ; they owe it to their children, because nothing is so 
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conducive to the health and happiness of an infant as to 
draw its nutriment from its mother’s breast, while no 
mother who lives in the habitual violation of the laws 
of lier being can afford an abundance of pure and health¬ 
ful milk. 

Raising children by hand is attended with great diffi¬ 
culty and danger, even under the most favorable cir¬ 
cumstances of private life, where all the attention can 
be concentrated on a single child ; in hospitals the 
mortality among children thus raised has been truly 
frightful, amounting to forty, fifty, sixty, and even 
eighty and ninety per cent. We advise all mothers, then, 
to be very cautious in adopting this expedient ; and it 
should not be done under any circumstances without 
medical advice. Send for a physician ; give him the 
whole history of your case; have him to examine you 
carefully ; and then, if he decide that you are laboring 
under some serious constitutional disease that forbids 
your nursing in justice to yourself and child, you may" 
attempt to raise by hand, or by hiring a wet-nurse, but 
not otherwise. In consulting your physician, be sure to 
tell him all of your present and previous habits, ask his 
opinion as to their nature and tendeucy, review them 
all carefully yourself, study the laws of health, impar¬ 
tially consider the effects of your habits in the light of 
your own experience, and, with the knowledge thus 
obtained, you will be prepared to perform your duty to 
yourself and your offspring. 

For us to attempt to give specific directions to nursing 
mothers would be to pass in review all the precepts of 
hyg iene, and to repeat much that has already been said. 
We can only say, then, at present, that all mothers who 
would acquit themselves of their obligations to the in¬ 
fants whom God has committed to their charge must 
abandon many of the fooleries and customs now in 
vogue, such as excessive and improper eating, indulgeuce 
in condiments and stimulating drinks, keeping late 
hours, breathing impure air, the excessive use of drugs, 
and especially of narcotics and stimulants, etc. etc. No 
secretion is more liable to be affected by the mental and 
bodilv condition than the milk ; and therefore a sound 
mind and a sound body are absolutely essential to the 
proper performance of maternal duties. 

How Children should be Raised by Hand. —Should 
a mother become fully satisfied, after proceeding as 
above directed, that it is necessary to feed her infant by 
hand, it is highly important that this should be done in 
the best possible manner. This we will endeavor to 
give. Next to the mother’s milk, the best food, all 
things considered, is a mixture of cows milk and water, 
sweetened with sugar. 

The milk should be good, rich, unskimmed, unboiled , 
and should, as far as practicable, be obtained from the 
same cow ; and, as an essential to the wholesomeness of 
her milk, this cow should be fed on natural, healthful, 
vegetable diet, and not on distillery slops and other vile 
preparations, which are quite common in city life, and 
which are doubtless a prolific cause of disease, both 
among children and adults. The cow should also be 
allowed free exercise, and should not be stabled and 
stall-fed after the fashion too common in cities. The 
milk thus obtained should be diluted, at first with two 
parts of water to one of milk, and should be sweetened 
with the best loaf-sugar, putting in of the last about as 
much as the mixture will dissolve. 

How to Give the Milk. — The food having been pre¬ 
pared according to the above directions, it should be 
tiven moderately or ?/u7A:-warm, through a sucking- 


bottle, holding about the quantity requisite for each 
feeding. By having the bottle of the required size, waste 
will be avoided without the necessity for pouring the 
warm milk back into the vessel containing the milk ; 
and thus will the latter be preserved from sourness, 
which should be strictly guarded against by keeping the 
main supply of milk perfectly clean, unmixed with any- 
thing else until wanted, and as cool as possible. As a 
sucking-bottle for young children, there is* nothing bet¬ 
ter than an eight-ounce phial . The mouth of this should 
be stopped with a roll of cloth, and through this should 
pass a goose-quill. The quantity of milk passing through 
the quill can be readily increased or diminished by hav¬ 
ing more or less of the cloth over the external end of the 
quill as occasion may demand. This simple apparatus 
answers every purpose, and is fully equal to any costly 
sucking-bottle to be obtained from the drug stores. In 
using this, the stopper cloth should be frequently 
changed, the bottle, or phial, should be well washed 
every time it is used, and, in short, every precaution 
should be observed to prevent the least sourness of the 
milk. 

While the quill and cloth are excellent, and accessible 
to all, some may find it more convenient to use an arti¬ 
ficial nipple made of India-rubber. This is a little 
conical instrument that can be slipped over the mouth 
of the feeding bottle, and is a very complete substitute 
for the maternal organ. This, like everything else con¬ 
nected with baby feeding, should be kept very clean, 
and more especially as the India-rubber is rather incliued 
to become offensive to the smell and taste. 

When to Give the Milk. —All children, whether 
raised by hand or not, should have their food at regular 
intervals. A very large proportion of the colics, diar¬ 
rhoeas, and other disorders so common in infancy, is 
caused by the common practice of gorging and stuffing 
at all hours. Let the little fellow cry from any cause 
whatever, even from the repletion of a previous feeding 
—which is often the case —and recourse is had imme¬ 
diately to the breast or bottle. This is all wrong. The 
process of digestion is truly very rapid in infancy, but 
still it requires some time, and trouble must ensue from 
continually gorging the stomach at all hours, aiid before 
it has time to dispose of the contents with which it is 
already loaded. During the first two or three months 
of their existence, infants require food about every three 
hours. A very good plan is to give them nourishment 
thus: at six, at nine, at twelve, and so on through the 
day, making the last meal at nine o’clock at night. Six 
meals in twenty-four hours are enough for any child, 
and, when the last is given at nine o’clock, there is no 
earthly necessity for another before morning. 

The very prevalent custom of feeding infants at all 
times of night is highly objectionable. It interferes 
with the repose of the mother ; it is uunatural for the 
child, for Nature designed the night for sleeping , and 
not for eating; and, besides this, it subjects the infant 
to many positive dangers, such as breathing an impure 
air while hanging on the breast, colic, and all the evils 
at which we have already hinted ; and there can be no 
doubt that many of the cases of smothering and over- 
lying are the result of night nursing. How natural, 
how almost unavoidable is it for a mother who is worn 
down by the frequent interruptions to her rest, to fall 
asleep while her child is nursing! and how liable is it, 
under such circumstances, to be smothered to death ! 
We most earnestly advise all mothers, then, to avoid all 
night feeding with the exception of the meal at bedtime. 
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Feeding at regular intervals is equally important, is 
attended with the greatest advantages, obviates many of 
the troubles and dangers of rearing children, is entirely 
practicable, and should by all means be strictly carried 
out. Many may be disposed to demur as to the practica¬ 
bility, while they may admit the advantages; but the 
advice above given is not founded on any fanciful theory, 
but it is in accordance with the plain principles of com¬ 
mon-sense reasoning, and is fully sustained by our own 
personal experience and observation. 

Coiambus , Ga. 



Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FRANK FAIRLEIGH: or, Scenes from the Life of a 
private Pupil. By Frank E. Smedley, author of “ Lewis 
Arundel,” “Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” “Lorrimer 
Littlegeod,” “Harry Racket Scapegrace,” etc. Embel¬ 
lished with large spirited illustrations, designed and 
engraved by George Cruiksliank, Esq., of London. Price 
$1 25. 

LEWIS ARUNDEL: or, The Railroad of Life. By 
Frank E. Smedley, author of “Frank Fairleigli,” etc. 
etc. With illustrations, by George Cruiksliank, Esq. 
Price $1 25. 

The Messrs. Peterson are issuing a new edition of these 
popular works, in large octavo form, and in a plain, 
neat style of printing and binding. In his own peculiar 
vein, Frank E. Smedley has no superior. His stories 
abound \yith fun and life. He never wearies the reader 
by prosiness; while, on the other hand, he never shocks 
him by perversion of truth, flings at virtue and morality, 
or sneer at religion. Though differing entirely from it 
in plot, “Frank Fairleigli” recalls the “David Copper- 
field” of Dickens to mind. 

THE IRON MASK: or, The Feats and Adventures of 
Raoul de Bragelonne. Being the final conclusion of 
“The Three Guardsmen,” “Twenty Years After,” and 
“Bragelonne, the Son of Athos.” By Alexander Dumas, 
author of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” “The Con¬ 
script,” “The Corsican Brothers,” etc. etc. etc. This 
novel is offered to the public in neat and substantial 
binding, of a style and size uniform with the works of 
Frank E. Smedley. Price $1 25. • 

DICKENS’S SHORT STORIES. Containing thirty-one 
stories never before published in this country. By 
Charles Dickens (Boz). Many of these stories have ap¬ 
peared in “Household Words,” and this, together with 
the author’s name, renders all recommendation super¬ 
fluous. The volume belongs to Peterson’s uniform duo¬ 
decimo edition of the complete works of Charles Dickens. 
Price $1 25. 

THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, author of 
“ The Gambler’s Wife,” “ Belle of the Family,” “ Cousin 
Harry,’ etc. etc. Three English volumes complete in 
one. This work bids fair to be the leading novel of the 
c-easou. I is the latest and perhaps the best production 


_ 

of the talented authoress, Mrs. Grey, who has already 
contributed so much to literature. The publishers issue 
it simultaneously with its appearance in London. Price 
$1 25. 

CLARA MORELAND, or, Adventures in the Far South¬ 
west. By Emerson Bennett, author of “The Forged 
Will,” “Viola,” “Pioneer’s Daughter,” etc. This is a 
new edition of an old favorite Mr. Bennett is too well 
known as one of the most popular of American novel¬ 
ists, to require further comment upon his work. Price 
$1 25. 

THE COUNTESS AND THE PAGE. By George W. 
M. Reynolds. Price 50 cents. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 
DEVEREUX : A Tale. By Sir Edward Bui wer Lytton, 
Bart. Library edition, in two volumes. This is the 
fifth of Bulwer’s novels issued by these publishers, and 
belongs to his historical romances. Price $2 00. 

WOMAN’S HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. A WorJcfor 
Mothers and for Families. On a Plan, new, safe, and 
efficient. Showing, in plain Language, how Disease 
may be prevented and cured without the use of danger¬ 
ous Remedies. By Jno. Stainback Wilson, M. D., editor 
of the “Health Department” of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
The readers of the Lady’s Book are so familiar with the 
author of this work through the “Health Department,” 
which is under his charge, that there is no need of saying 
anything in his favor. A word, however, concerning 
the character of the book which he has just published, 
may not be amiss. It differs very widely from many 
works which bear similar titles, but which are objec¬ 
tionable in their character. It is a plain, practical, 
common sense book, containing information of incalcu¬ 
lable value to women, and especially to mothers. We 
commend it unreservedly. Price $1 25. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE HOME-BOOK OF HEALTH AND MEDICINE: 
or, The Laws and Means of Physical Culture adapted to 
Practical Use. Embracing Laws of Digestion, B. eathing, 
Ventilation, Uses of the Lungs, Circulation and Renova¬ 
tion, Laws and Diseases of the Skin, Bathing, How to 
Prevent Consumption, Clothing and Temperature, Food 
and Cooking, Poisons, Exercise and Rest, The Right Use 
of Physicians, etc. etc. By W. A. Alcott, M. D. With 
thirty-one illustrations. Any book whose aim and ten¬ 
dency is to cause a more general increase of knowledge 
concerning matters that relate to our physical health 
and well-being, should be received with favor, and its 
author considered a benefactor of his race. Dr. Alcott, 
the author of this work, is already well and favorably 
known as a public lecturer, and the author of “The 
Young Mother,” “The House I Live in,” and other 
works of a similar character. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia:— 

HOW TO ENJOY LIFE: or, Physical and Mental Hy¬ 
giene. By William M. Cornell, M. D. This is another 
book which we cordially recommend. The author has 
devoted years of study to his profession, and has already 
given to the world several books upon the subject of 
health, among which are “Consumption Prevented,” 
“Physician and Surgeon,” etc. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

A MOnUAi’S TRIALS. By the author of “ My Lady.” 
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With the many hooks before us, it is very difficult to 
praise those who deserve it, with briefness, without in¬ 
curring the charge of sameness, or being guilty of hyper¬ 
bole of expression. To say that the novel before us is an 
excellent and well written one, is saying no more than 
is true ; yet we fear that these words will be taken at 
less than their real value, for they have become so com¬ 
mon in book reviews, that they sound tame and almost 
unmeaning. It is a story that will touch every mother’s 
heart, and dim her eyes with tears. Price $1 00. 

DANESBURY HOUSE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. This 
tale has received a prize of £100 sterling, offered by the 
Directors of the Scottish Temperance League, for the 
“best Temperauce Tale, illustrative of the injurious 
effects of Intoxicating Drinks, the advantages of Personal 
Abstiuence, and the Demoralizing Operations of the 
Liquor Traffic.” As fruitful a subject as this is for the 
novelist, aud as productive already of tales, histories, 
and romances, yet, strange to say, there has never yet 
appeared in priut a first-class novel with Intemperance 
for its theme, and Temperance for its moral; though 
many of them, we admit, were deserviug of praise. We 
have reason to hope and believe that this tale deserves 
and will take a high positiou in literature, and that it 
will be productive of great good. Price 60 cents. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 
Anthony Trollope, author of “Doctor Thorne,” “The 
Bertrams,” “The Three Clerks,” “Castle Richmond,” 
etc. This is a most interesting and lively written nar¬ 
rative, filled with descriptions and incidents that will 
repay perusal. Its author is known as one of the most 
entertaining writers of the times. Price $1 00. 

HISTORY OF GENGHIS KHAN. By Jacob Abbott. 
With engravings. A little history, compiled from tradi¬ 
tion, for young people, of one of the most noted jmnces 
and conquerors of Central Asia. Price 60 cents. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, from the earliest 
Times to the Roman Conquest. By William Smith, LL. D. 
Illustrated by engravings on wood. This book is in¬ 
tended for use in public schools, as a primary work, to 
precede the larger “ History of Greece” by the same au¬ 
thor, which is intended for more advanced classes. Price 
60 cents. 

HARPER’S SERIES OF SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
READERS. THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY PRIMER, 
introductory to the Series. THE SECOND READER. 
THE THIRD READER. THE FOURTH READER. By 
Marcus Wilson, author of “Primary History,” “ History 
of the United States,” “American History,” “Outlines 
of GeneraLHistory.” These reading books we are pleased 
to commend, as they are more gradually progressive 
than Hfi'@st of the reading books now in use in our public 
schools. Their plan also is different, a plan of classifi¬ 
cation of the various subjects being introduced, and the 
subjects themselves such as will be of profit to the young 
reader. 

\ 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

BERTHA PERCY: or, L'Esp 'ranee. By Margaret 
Field. This is a quiet, earnestly-written novel, in the 
form of a diary, illustrative of the efficacy of faith and 
trust in God in times of trial and darkness. Price $1 25. 

From O. Hutchinson, New York, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brother, Philadelphia: — 

EXTEMPORANEOUS DISCOURSES, Delivered in the 
Broadway Church , Niw York. Reported as Delivered, 


OK AND MAGAZINE. 


and Revised and Corrected by the author. By E. H. 
Chapin, D. D. First Series. Dr. Chapin is one of the 
most admired and eloquent of Universalist clergymen. 
There are mauy who will be glad of this opportunity to 
obtain in one collection these sermons, which have here¬ 
tofore appeared only in various papers. Price $1 00. 

From Crosby, Nichols, Lee, & Co., Boston, through 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS : A Practical Trea¬ 
tise , comprising their Natural History, Comparative 
Nutritive Value, Methods of Cultivating, Cutting, and 
Curing, and the Management of Grass-Lands in the 
United States and British Provinces. By Charles L. 
Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, Member of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, author of a treatise on “Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” etc. With one hundred and seventy illus* 
trations. Fifth edition. Revised and enlarged. Price 
$1 25. 

MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING ; comprising 
the Breeds , Breeding , and Management, in Health and 
Disease, of Dairy and other Stock , the Selection of Milch 
Cows , with a full Explanation of Guenon' 1 s Method , the 
Culture of Forage Plants , and the Production of Milk , 
Butter , and Cheese. Embodying the most recent Im¬ 
provements, and adapted to Farming in the United 
States and British Provinces. With a Treatise upon the 
Dairy Husbandry of Holland ; to which is added Hors¬ 
fall’s System of Dairy Management. By Charles Flint, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, author of “A Treatise on Grasses aud Forage 
Plants,” etc. Liberally illustrated. 

The titles of these two works are so complete that 
there is no necessity of adding any description of them. 
The various subjects of which they treat are illustrated 
in the fullest and most comprehensive manner. They 
are both most valuable works for the intelligeut farmer 
and dairyman. 

TEXT-BOOK ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, 
for Schools and Colleges. Containing an Outline of the 
Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J. T. 
Champlin, D. D., President of Waterville College. This 
book does not claim so much to throw new light upon 
the science of which it treats, as to present that science 
iu a new form. It is adapted to the class-room, rather 
than to general reading, as it contaius only geueral and 
fundamental principles, thus presenting only an out¬ 
line, leaving something for the iniud of the pupil to do. 

CHURCH CHORAL-BOOK; containing Tunes and 
Hymns for Congregational Singing , and adapted to 
Choirs and Social Worship. By B. F. Baker and J. W. 
Tufts. This book is designed especially for congrega¬ 
tional singing, being arranged with only one part, that 
all may sing in unison, while au organ accompaniment 
creates the harmony. Price 75 cents. 

HOME AND COLLEGE: A P'ublic Address , delivered 
in the Hall of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
March 8th, 1860. By F. D. Huntington, Preacher to the 
University, and Plummer Professor of Christian Morals 
in Harvard College. A neatly printed and bouud little 
book of seventy pages. Price 50 cents. 

From. Littell, Son & Co., Boston, through T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE. This story first made 
its appearance in this country in the pages of LittelVs 
Living Age, and is now published in book-form, and 
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added to the collection of “Tales of the Living Age,” 
which have been and are being published by this firm, 
It is an interesting and exciting story of the time of the 
Cmsadcs. Price 50 cents. 

Prom Derby & Jackson, New York, through G. G. 
Evans, Philadelphia:— 

RUTLEDGE. A spirited and deeply interesting novel, 
written in the form of an autobiography, and bearing 
unmistakable traces of the talent and genius of its 
author, who has, if we mistake not, already appeared 
before the literary public. Price $1 25. 

MARGARET MONCR1FFE, the First Love of Aaron 
Burr. A Romance of the Revolution. With an Appendix, 
containing the Letters of Colonel Burr to “Kate” and 
“Eliza,” and from “Leonora,” etc. etc. By Charles 
Burdett, author of “Three Per Cent, a Month,” “ Second 
Marriage,” “Marian Desmond,” etc. With a fac-simile 
of the celebrated Cipher Letter and Key. This is an 
historical romance. The incidents and characters intro¬ 
duced in it are, for the most part, real, the author having 
used his fancy in weaving them together. Price $1 25. 

SERMONS. By Rev. William Morley Punshor. To 
which is prefixed a Plea for Class-Meetings, and an 
Introduction, by Rev. William H. Milburn. The reve¬ 
rend author of these sermons is set down as one of the 
most eloquent of English living Wesleyan preachers. 

From W. A. Townsend & Co., New York, through G. 
G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

HAWKS VIEW : A Family History of our own Times. 
By Holme Lee, author of “Against Wind and Tide,” 
“Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” etc. The author of this 
romance is so well known as a most spirited and grace¬ 
ful writer, that we are sure this new production from 
his pen will be received immediately into public favor. 
Price $1 00. 


From Mason Brothers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS. By William H. Holcombe, M. D. A fine 
volume, printed on delicately tinted paper, and plainly, 
yet neatly bound. We have had no time to give as tho¬ 
rough an examination as we ought of the poems it con¬ 
tains before pronouncing an opinion concerning them ; 
but, from an occasional one which we have read, wher¬ 
ever we chanced to open the book, we believe they possess 
much poetic sentiment and beauty. 

LETTERS ON THE DIVINE TRINITY, Addressed to 
Henry Ward Beecher. By B. F. Barrett. These letters 
were published in The Swedenborg Urn , a monthly reli¬ 
gious magaziue. The occasion of them was a paragraph 
in Mr. Beecher’s sermon on “Understanding God,” pub¬ 
lished in The Independent of March 31st, 1859. 


From Sheldon & Co., New York, through E. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia:— 

MARY BUNYAN, the Dreamer'$ Blind Daughter. A 
Tale of Religious Persecution. By Sallie Rochester 
Ford, author of “Gi^ce Truman.” This tale is laid in 
England, in the seventeenth century, and John Bunvau 
is introduced as one of the principal characters. Though 
somewhat religious in its tone, it has sufficient romance 
and intrigue in it to be entitled to the name of novel. 
Price $1 00. 


WILD NELL, the White Mountain Girl. By Mrs. H. 
J, Moore, author of “The Golden Legacy: A Story of 
Life’s Phases,” “ Anna Clayton ; or, the Mother’s Trial,” 


etc. etc. With a steel portrait of the author. Illustrated. 
We hardly know what to say concerning this book. Wo 
do not wish to condemn it, for the style is excellent, and 
there are many things really commendable in it; but, 
in our opinion, there is a slight extravagance in its plot 
and incidents, while marrying the heroine to a young 
lord, which might do very well in an English novel, 
W T e think hardly consistent with American ideas of 
democracy. In outward appearance, the volume is 
very elegant and beautiful. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, through Wm. S. & 
Alfred Martien, Philadelphia: — 

THE BOBBIN-BOY; or, How Nat Got his Learning. 
An Example for Youth. By William M. Thayer, author 
of “The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,” “The Poor 
Girl and True Woman,” “From Poor-House to Pulpit,” 
“Tales from the Bible,” etc. etc. “The design of this 
volume,” says the preface, “is to show the young how 
4 odd moments’ and small opportunities may be used in 
the acquisition of knowledge.” It contains several fine 
illustrations. Price 75 cents. 

TALES FROM THE BIBLE. For the Young. By Wil¬ 
liam M. Thayer, author of “Life at the Fireside,” “The 
Bobbin-Boy,” etc. etc. These tales are intended to create 
an interest in the Bible in the minds of the young, and, 
by lending a charm to its historical and narrative por¬ 
tions, lead them to seek further for its truths. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Philadelphia: — 

EL FUREIDES. By the author of 44 The Lamplighter” 
and 44 Mabel Vaughn.” All v r ho read 44 The Lamp¬ 
lighter, ” and the still more beautiful story which fol¬ 
lowed it, “Mabel Vaughn,” will only need to see the 
announcement of a new novel by the same author to 
induce them to obtain it without delay. Both these 
former novels met unprecedented success, 44 The Lamp¬ 
lighter” having reached a sale of nearly one hundred 
thousand copies. 44 El Fureides” is an Oriental romance, 
and opens a wide field for the display of her peculiar 
powders. Price $1 00. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD : A Sequel to School-Days 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of 44 School-Days 
at Rugby,” 44 Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. This 
story continues through part VI. with unabated interest. 
Price 12 cents. 

From The American Bible Union, New York, through 
James Challen & Son, Philadelphia: — 

NOTES ON THE GREEK TEXT OF THE EPISTLE OF 
PAUL TO PHILEMON, as the Basis of a Revision of the 
Common English Version ; and a Revised Version , with 
Notes. From a prefatory note by the Secretary of the 
Bible Union, we learn that “all the revisions thus far 
published by the American Bible Union are preliminary. 
They are circulated in the expectation that they will be 
subjected to a thorough criticism, in order that their 
imperfections, whatever they may be, may be disclosed 
and corrected by the final committee. Until adopted by 
the Union, the vmws expressed are those of the respec¬ 
tive revisers.” 

From Oliver Ditson & Co , Boston, through Beck & 
Lawton, Philadelphia: — 

ONE HUNDRED VOLUNTARIES, PRELUDES, AND 
INTERLUDES, for the Organ, Harmonium , or Mclodeon. 
By C. H. Rink. 
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ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL MELODIES FOR THE 
VIOLIN, Selected from all the Favorite Operas. 

The first of these books is very valuable for the beauty 
and originality of its music, the composer of which is 
one of the most noted and talented of musicians. Tlie 
second, as its title indicates, contains a large number of 
the choicest opera airs, arranged in an easy and simple 
style for the violin. 

From Munroe & Co., Boston, through William S. & 
Alfred Maiitien, Philadelphia:— 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON MIND. By Dr. Whate- 
ly, author of “ Elements of Logic, ” “ Lessons on Morals,” 
etc. A writer so distinguished and well known as Arch¬ 
bishop Whately needs little else than to have his works 
announced. This short treatise on mind, from its clear¬ 
ness of thought, simplicity of language, and variety of 
illustration, is calculated to be exteusively useful. 

THE BAREFOOTED MAIDEN : A Tale. By Berthold 
Auerbach. Translated by Eliza Buckminster Lee. Il¬ 
lustrated. A pretty little German story, showing the 
natural upward progress of one possessing industry, 
uprightness, and gooduess, however poor and friendless 
they may be at their outset in life. It is a story often 
told, but coming to us with the German peculiarities of 
thought and incident, there is something fresh and 
striking about it. It is very well illustrated. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through William S. 
& Alfred Martien, Philadelphia:— 

THE SIGNET RING, and other Gems. From the Dutch 
of the Rev. J. de Liefde. We very rarely have a transla¬ 
tion from a real Dutch author; and this excellent and 
interesting book seems like a special gift of gooduess. 
There are three impressive stories, all models of style 
and expression in writiug for those who seek the sim¬ 
plicity of truth. There is a rich vein of wisdom running 
through the most common details of life, and a quaint 
manner that keeps the attention of the reader wide 
awake. We think the book will be sought for by the 
religious public of all denominations. 


©iibtj’s 


“Blowing Bubbles.” —Another of our gemograpli 
plates. In this eugraviug every one will recognize one of 
the amusements of tlieir youth. We believe that we are 
the only magazine iu the country that has published 
gemograph engraviugs. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. —We have recently 
had a very pleasant ride over this road, the most mag¬ 
nificent iu this country, and the trip made more agreeable 
by the kiud attention of that most indefatigable, intelli¬ 
gent, and witty W. Prescott Smith, Esq., who accom¬ 
panied our party. We have not time in this number to 
give a detail of our progress, but in our next we shall 
enter fully into the subject. 


Our Receipts. —Those for preserving published lately 
are worth the whole year’s subscription to housekeepers. 
No three receipt books contain as many receipts on the 
subject. 

However dull a woman may be, she will understand 
all there is in love ; however intelligent a man may be, 
he will uever know but half of it. 


A Most Useful Invention. — The triumph of ma¬ 
chinery—“The Diamond Ruffie Trimming,” for ladies’ 
and children’s under garments, pillow-cases, skirts, 
children’s drawers, etc. This is really one of the most 
useful inventions of this most inventive age. They are 
furnished in size from a half to three inches. For a very 
small sum a whole day’s work may be saved. We con¬ 
sider this one of the most labor-saving articles of the 
present day, and we are pleased that the Lady’s Book 
should be made the organ for its promulgation. Every¬ 
thing that will save labor to our lady subscribers we 
are glad to inform them of. The articles can be ordered 
of T. J. Oakley, 305 Broadway, New York. 


Ho for the Sea-Breeze ! Camden and Atlantic 
Railroad. —A chance is now offered our citizens to euj oy 
a comfortable batli, a delightful sniff of the sea air, and 
several hours’ wandering on the beach, for the trifling 
sum of $2 50 for the round trip. Tickets good for three 
days. Can leave here in the morning at 7.30, and re¬ 
turn in the afternoon. Under the care of Mr. Brodhead, 
this road is admirably managed. 

* 1 

Cozzens’ Hotel, West Point. —It is a conceded fact 
that every person should at least once in their lives 
visit the great school for cadets at West Point, and see 
the most beautiful portion of the scenery of the Hudson. 
There is also another inducement in the hotel itself, 
kept as it is by the most able and agreeable host in the 
United States—W. B. Cozzeus. The hotel is situated on 
the most beautiful point of the river, commanding a 
view of the Highlands. The grounds are handsomely 
laid out, and, in fact, a week or two can be spent there 
most delightfully. 


We extract the following just notice from the Colum¬ 
bus Enquirer :— 

“Woman’s Home Book of Health : a work for mothers 
and families. By Jno. Stainback Wilson, M. D. We are 
indebted to the author—a physician of this city—for a 
copy of the above work. A hasty examinatiou of it 
satisfies us that it contains a great amount of hygienic 
information of value to women—information important 
for them to know. The author treats his subject sys¬ 
tematically and very plainly, dispensing with or explain¬ 
ing the technical terms which make many medical, books 
so difficult of comprehension to the people generally. 
He displays not only a thorough theoretical acquaintance 
with his subjects, but experience aud practical know¬ 
ledge. The work is well described by its title. Dr. 
Wilson is the editor of the Health Department of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book, and one of the editors of the Savannah 
Medical Journal , positions which alone are a sufficient 
guaranty of his intimate acquaiutance with the topics 
of which he writes. The book is handsomely got up, 
is of convenient size, and contains 360 pages. We pre¬ 
sume that it is for sale at our bookstores.” 


Borrowers are not forgotten by our friends of the 
press. Read what the Newton Star says on the subject:— 
“Those persons who are in the habit of borrowing 
would do well to subscribe for Godey at once, and 
thereby save their friends a good deal of inconvenience, 
besides conferring a great benefit upon their families. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said :— 

‘For Godey I will send to-morrow, 

And then I ’ll ueither leud uor borrow?’ ” 
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Patty Cake Polka. Composed by J. H. McNaughton, 
and inscribed to J. Starr Holloway. 

This is a Polka Characteristique, lively and graceful, 
and easy of performance. Mr. McNaughton is one of 
our most successful composers, and, in inscribing the 
“Patty Cake” to the musical editor of the Book, was 
influenced by a spirit of good humor which we should 
like to see extended in the wide circulation of the piece 
among our patrons. One thousand copies at least ought 
to be disposed of, on the merits of the piece alone ; and, 
to aid in this distribution, Mr. Holloway will mail copies 
to any address, free of postage, at fifty cents each ; or it 

>r 

may be ordered with any of the pieces named in the list 
in the July number of the Book. 

The “Patty Cake Polka” is embellished with a beauti¬ 
ful, lively colored lithographic title. Letters or orders 
sent to Mr. Holloway, Philadelphia, will be promptly 
attended to. H. 

Ladies are the best judges of what is becoming. Bead 
the following from our friend of the Hightstown Village 
Record :— 

“ Godey gives a ludicrous picture in his latest number, 
representing 1 grandmother, mother, and daughter, or 
the three ages of dress,’ which we think is almost suffi¬ 
cient to cure any hater of crinoline or advocate of short 
dresses. Such a ridiculous figure as that of the grand¬ 
mother we could hardly have imagined, and yet it is 
exactly the embodiment of a theory which so many of 
the ‘lords of creation’ have this long time been endeavor¬ 
ing to force upon the ladies for their practical adoption. 
The large bonnet, the lank skirt, and exposed ankle look 
so odious that we really do not wonder at the ladies for 
their obstinacy in refusing to accept the suggestions of 
these masculine busy-bodies. For our own part, although 
we plead guilty of a cruel hit once in a while at the con¬ 
ceits of our fair friends, we feel convinced that they are 
the best judges of what is becoming and graceful in toilet 
arrangements; and for beautiful styles we can safely 
refer them to Godey’s fashion-plates, which are always 
reliable and in good taste.” 

» ■- jt 

Hair Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. * It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say : “I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

Two more original designs of cottages in this number, 
by two different artists. 

Von. LXI.—1G 


We received a letter lately with the following endorse¬ 
ment on it:— 

“ Those who rob the mails wi»ll please observe that 
this letter is directed to an editor, and is likely to contain 
a mint of money ; but unless it reaches its destination 
the gals in our parts are likely to go without the fashions ; 
so hands off.” 


Method of Finding the Course of the Air when the 
Wind is Still. —Place a basin of water in a free ex¬ 
posure, throw a red-hot cinder into it, and observe how 
the smoke which it produces inclines. Sailors throw a 
piece of live coal into the sea for the same purpose ; and 
also wet a finger, hold it up in the air, and then by 
feeling which part becomes (by evaporation) cool, they 
judge of the direction of the current of air. 

We insert in our own department this cut of a bonnet, 
which is now all the rage. Everybody has it; men, 



women, and children we were going to say, but we will 
leave out the first. It certainly is the most popular 
covering for the female head we have ever seen. 


ACROSTIC. 

To Mr. L. A. Godey. 

Long may thy Lady’s Book appear, 

Our homes to grace, and hearts to cheer. 

Untold are half its merits known, 

Its beauties with its years have grown— 
Surpassed by none, admired by all, 

A splendid work, that ne’er can fall. 

Gladden, then, our hearts. From thy store 
Of rich and ever-varied lore, 

Deign still to give us, as thou hast, 

Each month a new and fresh repast, 

Yet each more sumptuous than the last. 

Ninnie Thankful. 

Scraps from an Observer’s Note-Book. —1. I have 
heard many women complaining of their husbands’ 
neglect of home. A spoonful of honey will keep more 
bees in the hive than will ten of vinegar. 

2. How frequently do we hear parents say: “ My chil¬ 
dren are so very unruly!” I believe young minds 
are something like young trees—much depends upon 
training. 

3. Many women, and men also, complain of having 
too much work. If they attended to tlieir own business 
only, they would do much to ease themselves. 

4. I am acquainted with an old bachelor who loves to 
be telling the miseries of married men. My slight 
knowledge of physiognomy teaches me that he is not 
the happiest man alive. 

Do our subscribers look at our notices published 
on our cover? They are different ones every month. 
Had we ten times the space, we could fill it monthly 
with similar notices. Can any other magazine in the 
world publish so many and such favorable notices? 
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Infant Education. —We would raise our voice against 
that pernicious system of brain-work miscalled infantile 
education. It ignores, or is ignorant of, the laws both 
of the physical and functional development of this most 
important organ. It neglects the sequences under which 
its various faculties appear. It has little regard to the 
laws under which the senses educe the powers of the 
brain. It either crushes the imagination, so active in 
childhood, by a premature development of the reflective 
faculties, or it overwhelms a faculty which requires no 
stimulus by a host of artificial expedients. Hence the 
greater development of early mischiefs ; hence the in¬ 
stances of disproportional faculties, the wayward will, 
the unbalanced conduct, the physical exhaustion and 
cramped development of the body, the result of the con¬ 
tention of unharmonious and disordered powers and 
passions. The chapter on the early training of child¬ 
hood is yet to be written ; and even were it at hand, we 
believe that the errors of the present system are so 
methodized and overrated, so many prizes are offered 
for treading its paths, that few would listen to, and 
fewer practise its precepts. One of the most thoughtful 
minds of our time—Sir B. Brodie—in pointing out some 
of its vices, has all but preferred leaving the brain fallow 
to storing it as it is now stored in infancy and childhood. 


We copy the following from an exchange, and are 
sorry that we did not preserve the name of the paper. 
It appears that Thackaray's Magazine , in London, paid 
the Poet-Laureate of England, Tennyson, sixteen hun¬ 
dred dollars for a poem, and the following two verses 
are just one-half of it, or eight hundred dollars’ worth:— 

“ 1 What does little birdie say, 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little bhdie, 

Mother, let me fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till thy little wings are stronger. 

So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 

“ ‘ What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day ? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and haste away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Until his little legs get stronger ; 

And, after waiting like the birdie, 

Baby, too, shall fly away.’ 

“ Isn’t that grand ? Isn’t it the quintescence of poetry ? 
Here ’s sixteen lines of our own, same style, same mea¬ 
sure, and embodying about as much sentiment, for which 
we will willingly take a quarter:— 

“ 1 What does little froggie say, 

In his pond at peep of day? 

Let me swim, says little froggie, 

Bullfrog, let me swim away. 

Froggie, rest a little longer, 

Till your little legs are stronger ; 

So he mounts upon a chunk, 

And then into the pond ker-o-ch-u-n-k. 

“ ‘ What does little piggie say, 

In his sty at peep of day ? 

Piggie says, like little froggie, 

Let me go and root to-day. 

Piggie, wait a little longer, 

Till your snout grows hard and stronger. 

If you suck a little longer, 

Piggie then may root away.’ ” 

Young writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay; it would be better to ask if we will insert 
their productions. 


Such requests as this we cannot attend to; we have 
no time to look over our numbers “for several years,” 
to find a receipt. If “Subscriber” would take either or 
boih of Mrs. Hale’s receipt-books, she would have a 
library of receipts on all subjects at her command. 

“Having clipped from an old number of your maga- j 
zine, several years since, a receipt for * * * * *, and 
lent it to a friend, who has lost it, I take the liberty of 
writing to you, asking if you will please favor a sub¬ 
scriber to your invaluable magazine by stating through 
its columns—the May number, if convenient—the above- 
mentioned receipt. You will thereby oblige 

“A Subscriber.” 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

■ 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orne 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 


Two young ladies would like situations as teachers in 
a healthy locality, or in an institution or family, pro¬ 
vided the remuneration is ample. The English branches, 
music on piano and guitar, Latin, German, and French, 
with leather-work and wax flowers, will be taught; 
Grecian oil, water colors, Oriental, antique, monochro¬ 
matic, polychromatic, and enamel painting, and pencil 
drawing, in the best style. Address M. J. N. E., Box 64, 
New Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio. 


Hair Bye in Four Different Colors. —The most per¬ 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will color the hair i 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furnishes 
every article in the hair line. 

The editor of the Bristol Clarion says :— 

“Godey has got to be a national institution, and his 
loss would be the cause of a national grief. For the 
last fifteen years, and in nearly as many different States, 
we have read the Book, with a very few exceptions, 
every month, and each time with the proud conscious¬ 
ness that it was our own . We have travelled with the 
Book down the Mississippi on a flat boat, up the Missouri 
on a stern-wheeler, have slept with it in a log-cabin in 
the wilds of Michigan and Arkansas, have seen it in the 
iron mines of Lake Superior, and in the shanty of the 
coal-heaver of Illinois. Everybody, from the highest 
to the lowest, takes it; fashionable ladies consult it as 
assiduously as they do their looking-glass. The only 
wonder with us is that any family can get along with¬ 
out it.” 

We have something to say on this subject. A lady 
friend of ours was on her way to the East Indies with 
her husband. In mid ocean, they spoke a vessel, and 
exchanged papers; one of the readable matters received 
from the other vessel was a copy of the Lady’s Book. 
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HOW TO DKESS A DOLL. 

We conclude our article on this subject. These pat¬ 
terns enlarged will be found of great service to mothers 
for their children. 

Night-Dress (Fig. 1). —This is made of calico, but it 
need not be quite so fine as the white petticoat; double 
it the size required, and cut it 
to the shape of Fig. 2 for the 
front; double another piece for 
the back, cut to the shape of 
Fig. 3, and cut down as far as a; 
then cut out two bell sleeves 
the shape of Fig. 4, run and 
fell the sides of back and front 
together up as far as the arm¬ 
holes, and the same upon the 
shoulders ; do the placket-hole 
the same as in the skirt of the 
frock, and make a rather broad 
hem round the bottom; now 
run and fell up the sleeves, 
gather them up neatly at the 
ends; make a band large 
enough to slip over the hands 
of your doll, back-stitch it, 
and put the gathering into the band, Fig. 5, and do the 

Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


a 


same to the other sleeve; cut some 
calico on the cross, put some cotton 
cord in the inside of it, and tack round 
the arm-holes ; then back-stitch in the 
sleeves, putting them rather further in 
than usual, and hem them inside the 
night-dress; gather the top up, and 
make a band the size of your doll’s 
neck, and put the gathering in as you 
did the sleeves. Get some narrow 
embroidery, and put it round the neck 
and sleeves, placing it both at the top 
and bottom of the band, and sew some 
tape on for the strings round the neck; 
then make a wider band, long enough 
to tie about the doll’s waist, and round it at each end, 


Fig. 4. 







N Fig- I- 



J, E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
beside margin. 


On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 
Boy.16 “ 22 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Dow.16 “ 22 

The Rector’s Ward , . . 0 19 “ 25 


The Marriage of John Alden, in the 
“ Courtship of Miles Standish, ” . 14 ‘ 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 1 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 ‘ 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 1 

Jean D’Arc.12 ‘ 


17 

22 

22 

22 

16 


Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 
Group.16 * 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group.13 * 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 ‘ 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 * 

The Jews-harp Lesson, by Brunet . 9 * 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 4 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 * 


22 

17 

13 

19 

11 

11 

11 


Price. 
$2 00 

60 

60 

1 00 

1 50 

1 00 
1 00 

1 0@ 
1 00 

2 00 

1 25 
1 50 

1 50 
60 
60 

1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 


Fig. 6. 



and make a frill of work round each end, as Fig. 6, then 
back-stitch it to the middle of the front. 


A young lady desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter II.— Impromptu Charades. 

Dear Susy : The party at Mrs. Williams’s passed off 
brilliantly, and, tired as I am to-day, I take my pen, as 
I want to tell yon all about it while it is fresh in my 
memory. Our party were the performers for the eve¬ 
ning. The parlors are double, with sliding doors, and 
these served instead of a curtain. The back parlor, 
with a little room leading out from it, was given up to 
us, and the audience assembled in the front. We had 
made no preparation whatever for our charades, trusting 
to our wits for words and appropriate action; so the 
first five minutes were spent in the selection of words. 

The first word selected was 

Innocent. 

The folding doors were closed, and Walter and Hattie 
went up stairs to dress ior the first scene. They soon 
re-appeared. Walter wore a green cricket-jacket, gray 
inexpressibles, low shoes, an old hat, and personated 
the Irish hostler of an inn. Hattie, in a neat little 
chintz apron and coquettish cap, was the barmaid of 

x. 

the same establishment. The doors opened for the first 
scene, discovering Hattie setting a tea-table, singing 

merrily at the same time. Enter Walter, It would 

* 

take too much time and space to give the conversations, 
but a little courting scene, in which Walter urged 
Hattie to be his wife, to preside over an inn of her own, 
followed. There was much wit and lively acting in the 
little scene, and then the doors closed. 

The actors were all ready for the next syllable, having 
dressed while the first was acting. Uncle Walter and 
Aunt Harriet were on the stage when the scene opened, 
and a little domestic chat filled up a few moments. Then 
Gracie came in. She sat down beside her father, and in 
a hesitating tone asked permission to spend the evening 
at a picture gallery with—with Harry—not Harry—Mr. 
Smith. An indignant refusal was given. Questions 
and threats drew forth Grace’s love story, and in the 
midst of her confession Mr. Smith (Harvey) entered. 
He modestly requested permission to court Grace ! Then 
came the explosion! Gracie cried, embraced Harvey, 
was torn from his arms by Uncle Walter, prayed for 
permission to love her own Harry, was refused, and the 
scene ended by Harvey’s being turned from the house, 
and Grace condemned to be shut in her own room, on 
bread and water. 

Scene third was intrusted to little Minnie, and the 
child acted it marvellously well. Dressed as a beggar 
child, she came upon the scene, the parlor of a rich 
man’s house. After wandering from picture to picture, 
timidly touching the articles of furniture, and hoping 
that the owner of all these fine things will aid her by a 
gift for her sick mother, she finds upon the floor a cent. 
The temptation to keep it, the struggle with this desire, 
and the final triumph of honesty were very prettily 
acted, and the scene ended by Minnie’s leaving the room 
to find the owner of the coin. 

The last scene was a tableau. Mrs. Williams has a 
little grandchild, only fifteen months old, whose parents 
are visiting their mother. We persuaded the mother to 
lend us her treasure, and took him softly from the cradle. 
In his white night-dress, with a rich shawl thrown over 
him, leaving the rounded neck and arms bare, we laid 
him upon the crimson velvet sofa, fast asleep. The 
lights were lowered, and Gracie played softly a “dream 
waltz.” As the little one slept quietly, we kept the 
doors open for about two minutes ; then Walter stepped 


forward, and asked the company to guess the word. 
After some eyrors, it was given 

The next word chosen was 

Patchwork . 

I personated, in the first scene, an indigent, or, as 
Walter said, an indignant widow, and Minnie was my 
child. There was some little conversation about a patch 
upon Minnie’s dress (it was a startling patch, Susy— 
green upon crimson) and the ridicule to which the child 
was subjected at school upon this account. A little 
sensible advice upon the importance of education, the 
folly of leaving school because meanly dressed, a touch¬ 
ing appeal to the child, introducing poverty, hard work, 
and the difficulty of providing any clothes, reconciled 
Minnie to the patch, and the scene closed. 

For the second scene, we turned the parlor into a com¬ 
plete workshop, where each of us carried on a different 
kind of work. Walter, as a cobbler, mended a very 
antiquated pair of boots; Gracie, a milliner, worked 
upon a blue satin bonnet; Hattie, as a dressmaker, 
stitched most industriously upon a dress; Harvey, a 
cabinetmaker, turned a table upside down to repair the 
leg ; I worked upon a piece of embroidery ; Mary, maid 
of all work, in a servant’s dress, swept the room, while 
little Minnie, with a bundle of straws, was a basket- 
maker. We all conversed, each one putting forth the 
merits of his own particular trade. 

The third scene was the whole word. A cap, spectacles, 
and loose chintz dress transformed me into a grandmother 
teaching Minnie how to make patchwork. 

The next word was 

Songstress. 

The first scene was between Hattie and Minnie—a 
music lesson, Minnie informed the teacher tha,t she 
was invited to a party, and was to sing, requesting her 
to select some songs for the occasion. Hattie gravely 
informed her that the word songs was obsolete. Ballads, 
arias, cavatinas, anything but songs. Two were finally 
selected, and, with a renewed charge not to use again 
the word songs , Minnie was dismissed. 

The second scene was between Gracie and Harvey, a 
flirting scene, the lover pleading for a tress of hair, 
Gracie coquettishly refusing, till, finally conquered, she 
let him take one of the golden curls. Suddenly both 
discovered that there were no scissors to sever the lock 
from its companions, and, going to find these, ended the 
scene, and saved Gracie’s curl. 

The last scene was the green-room of the opera house. 
Your humble servant, dressed d la Norma, personated 
the prima donna. All the finery in the house was scat¬ 
tered about on the'rest of our corps dramatique, to make 
them personate the other members of the opera company, 
and Walter took the part of the manager. Signora, la 
prima donna, was in a rage. The tenor had failed to 
hand her the bouquets thrown upon the stage, and she 
refused to go again upon the stage unless the tenore 
apologized, which Harvey, the tenor, positively refused 
to do. Broken English reigned over the scene. Finally, 
the tenor came to terms, peace was restored, and the 
pacified songstress and tenor inflicted a duet from 
“Norma” upon the audience. 

The next word was 

Courtship , 

The first scene was capital. Two friends of Walter’s 
and Harvey’s, Morris Jarvis and Graham Leslie, came 
in to assist us, and some of the gentlemen in the audience 
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took silent parts. The scene chosen for the word Court 
was the trial of Pickwick, in Pickwick versus Bardell. 
Morris took Buzfuz, and gave portions of his speech 
with great effect. 

The second scene was between Graham and Harry 
Bates, one of Grade’s admirers. They gave us a scene 
between two sailors, with a quarrel as to the merits of 
their respective ships, Graham singing a capital sailor’s 
song, and Harry dancing a hornpipe. 

The last scene was between Hattie and Walter. As 
any scene of courtship was appropriate, they chose the 
one between Elder Sniffles and Widow Bedott. They 
were dressed in the Yankee country dress of thirty 
years back, and made their scene intensely funny. 

Another word, the last of the evening, was 

t 

Dramatic. 

Scene first, an apothecary shop, Graham figuring as 
the apothecary. Enter Walter, an enraged doctor, and 
then the fun commenced. One of Walter’s patients was 
on the rapid road to recovery, instead of promising fees 
for a month forward, owing to the rascally apothecary 
sending a dram or drachma of Eau de Vie (brandy) in¬ 
stead of something else ordered. Puns, bon-mots, and 
sharp hits at the various practices of medicine, flew 
about thickly, and the scene ended with much applause. 

In the second scene, attic, Harvey, in a very seedy 
costume, personated the starving attic poet, and I was 
his wife. We improvised the plot of a tragedy, burlesque 
of course, which was received, to our great satisfaction, 
With hearty laughter. Of course, references were made 
to starvation, living in an attic, persecuted, unappre- - 
ciated genius, and the cruelty of mankind in general, 
and human nature in particular. 

The last scene of the play was our crowning effort 
for the evening. Harry Bates took the character of a 
manager in distress, who has advertised for actors, 
native talent, and, Susy, he was splendid. His defer¬ 
ence to acknowledged talent and well-known names, 
his high tone to beginners, his bargains and consequen¬ 
tial talk of “my theatre” were perfect. 

Graham was the first applicant. He wished to play 
genteel comedy, A specimen of his talents was de¬ 
manded, and he gave quotations from “ London Assur¬ 
ance” and “Much Ado about Nothing,” well read and 
acted. 

Hattie applied next for the post of singer between the 
acts. She has a very powerful mezzo-soprano voice and 
a good knowledge of music. Taking her seat at the 
piano, she sang “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble 
halls,” imitating the airs of concert singers. She threw 
in the most marvellous trills, cadenzas, scales, and 
flourishes, with an utter disregard of time and tune, 
and finished by dwelling on the last note till her face 
was perfectly crimson, and Harry in an ecstasy of terror, 
lest she should never stop that “linked sweetness long 
drawn out. ’ ’ 

Walter came next. High tragedy was his forte. He 
was “got up” in an alarmingly poetical manner—Byron 
collar, hair pushed up from the forehead, and “eyes in 
a fine frenzy rolling.” He gave Othello’s last speech, 
stabbed himself with a butter-knife (the only dagger 
handy), and retired. 

Mary took the part of a timid, stage-struck girl, who 
had never tried her skill. She applied, with a hesitat- 
ing, frightened manner, for tragic parts, and read a pas¬ 
sage from Macbeth, with “0 dear, how scared I am!” 
“Oh, I wish I hadn’t come!’ “Oh, if I was only at 
home!” etc. by way of parenthesis to “Come, come, ye 
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spirits that tend,” etc. It was well acted and very 
effective. 

Harvey and I applied with Minnie. He wished for 
Irish characters, I for Yankee, while Minnie was to 
dance. She gave the audience a ‘Highland Eling” 
very prettily performed, and Harvey and I gave the 
kitchen courtship of a newly caught Hibernian and a 
cute Yankee girl. 

Grade came last. She introduced herself as Miss D——, 
the tragedienne, and “took on airs,” talked of her posi¬ 
tion, exacted monstrous salary, and demanded unheard- 
of privileges. Then she recited from memory a scene 
from “Medea,” ordering Harry round, in making her 
preparations, and sweeping up the room with immense 
dignity. You cannot fancy anything more absurd than 
the contrast between her tiny, fairylike figure, mignonne 
face, and childlike beauty, and the regal airs she assumed. 
The reading, too, was rich. Such contortions as her 
pretty face took, in the endeavor to look fierce and 
Medea-like, and such terrible ranting were never seen 
on any stage. Grade won thunders of applause. 

Now, Susy dear, if you wish to have impromptu 
charades, you can take these for a model, and act out 
countless words. It is rare fun for the performers, and, 
if your audience tire, change places, and let them per¬ 
form while you look on. After each one, let some one 
of the actors ask the audience for the word. 

I have spun out this letter to a mast unpardonable 
length, and must close. Good by. Ella. 


Secret or No Secret. —G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says : “ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of 
which we read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent ; and also how to render said letter visible at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaff¬ 
ney,^ Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 


A Word to Writers. —We find, with this heading, 
the following in Life Illustrated , which expresses our 
own views exactly: “Never ask an editor who has re¬ 
jected your manuscript his reasons for so doing; if he 
chooses to inform you, take the criticisms without debate. 
An editor is often obliged to decline articles which per¬ 
sonally he would be glad to publish, because he thinks 
them not such as his readers may desire, or for other 
reasons equally valid. Remember, an author usually 
sees merits in his article not perceptible to others, while 
there may be defects in it of which he is not aware. It 
should be considered that an editor’s time has been con¬ 
sumed in the examination, and that to ask more would 
be to demand that which should be devoted to his 
readers. He has undoubtedly reasons for the rejection, 
which to him are satisfactory. Accept the fact in a 
kindly spirit, recollecting that what these reasons are 
is of no very vital importance to you.” 

A Good Reason.— “ Good-morning, Pompey. ” “ Good¬ 
morning, Massa Caesar.” “ What makes you carry your 
head down so, Pompey ? Why don’t you walk with your 
head upright, like me?” “ Massa Caesar, you ever been 
tro’ a field of wheat when he ripe?” “Yes, Pompey.” 
“Well, you take notice, some of de head tan up, and 
some hang down ? Dem tan up got no grain in ’em.” 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samuel 
Sloan, Architect, Philadelphia. 

The plan may be thus described:— 

The main building is 44 feet front by 36 feet deep, with 


an open porch upon three sides, and a carriage drive 
upon the centre of the front. The hall is 9 feet wide, 
and contains the main stairway, with a door opeDing on 
to the back porch, and also a door opening direct into 
the dining-room ; H is the entrance porch, front; B is 
the drawing-room, 16 by 33 feet, with all the windows 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


opening to the floor ; I) is the sitting-room, 16 by 16 feet; 
€ reception-room, also 16 by 16 feet; E dining-room, 16 



FIRST FLOOR. 


by 18 feet, with closets, etc. ; F the kitchen, 16 by 18 ; G 
the out kitchen, 14 by 14 feet. 

The second story main building will contain four 
chambers, with an additional one over the entrance 


porch, and two in the back building. The attics are 
well lighted, and a sufficient pitch to the roof that will 
supply a number of good chambers. 



The entire cost for erecting and completing a building 
after this design, if of stone in stubble work and pointed, 
will be $8,000. 
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A VENETIAN SUMMER RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book , by Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect , Philadelphia . 




GROUND PLAN. 

•e 

A Housekeeper’s room; B Hall; C Ante-room ; I) Library ; E Corridor; F Water-closet; G Dining-room ; 

H China closet; I Saloon ; J Drawing-room ; K Awning ; L Area. 


Ancient Embroidery. —Speaking of Peloponnesus, a 
province, or theme , of the Byzantine monarchy, Gibbon 
says that the embroidery there produced was raised 
either in silk or gold, and the more simple ornament of 
stripes or circles was surpassed by the nicer imitation of 
flowers. The vestments that were fashioned for the 
palace or the altar often glittered with precious stones, 
and the figures were delineated in strings of Oriental 
pea Is. Until the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all 
the countries of Christendom, possessed the silkworm. 


La Pierre House. —This most excellent hotel still 
continues to be the resort of all who like a quiet place, 
free from the noise and bustle of a large hotel. The 
Prince de Joinville lately stopped there; all distin¬ 
guished visitors make it their stojiping place. Families 
dislike to leave it when they get under its hospitable 
roof. It is decidedly more pleasantly situated than any 
other hotel in the city, and the Messrs. Ward resemble 
in appearance and character those two excellent charac¬ 
ters of Dickens’—“the Brothers Cheeiyble.” 
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The Qiteen*s Drawing-Room. —We give, as we know 
it will please our lady readers, a description of some of 
the dresses worn on this occasion:— 

Duchess of Wellington. —Manteau de cour of Solfe- 
rino mauve velvet, edged with a rich gold twist; the 
petticoat of white moire, trimmed round with a Greek 
in mauve velvet, edged with gold. Headdress, a tiara 
of diamonds, and a magnificent diamond necklace of 
large single stones ; feathers and lappets. 

Duchess of St. Albans. —Train of lilac velour epingle, 
lined with a very rich white satin, and trimmed with 
Brussels lace, thulle, and satin ribbon; the corsage 
richly ornamented with Brussels lace and diamonds; 
the skirt of lilac thulle bouillon, over a rich lilac satin 
slip, covered with very fine Brussels point lace, and 
looped up with a garniture of satin ribbon. The head¬ 
dress composed of lilac velvet, with a tiara of diamonds, 
Brussels lace lappets, and ostrich feathers. 

Duchess of Manchester. —A dress of rich white moire 
antique, handsomely ornamented with band of rich gro- 
seille dcs Alpes velvet and a flounce of fine Irish guipure, 
fastened at the sides with rosettes of groseille des Alpes 
velvet ; train from the shoulders of rich groseille des 
Alpes Lyons velvet, with garniture of fine Irish guipure. 
Headdress, plume, lappets, fine narcissus, etc. ; orna¬ 
ments, diamonds. 

Marchioness of Downshire. —Train of moire broch£ 
in rose ros; e, lined with white taffetas, broad revers of 
white satin round the edge, covered with rose ros£e, 
thulle bouillons, and ruches of the same; corsage with 
berthe of fine old Spanish guipure ; petticoat of white 
satin, covered with white Spanish guipure, edged with 
thulle bouillons. Headdress, tiara of diamonds, lace 
lappets, and plumes. 

Marchioness of Ciiandos. —A court train of rich violet 
velvet, lined with white satin, and trimmed with bunches 
of pansies, mixed with daisies and grass; the corsage 
drapd with bouquets of pansies and diamond ornaments ; 
a petticoat of rich gray satin, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and violet velvet. Headdress, wreath of pansies, 
mixed with daisies ; feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

Countess of Derby. —Train of green moire lined with 
glace, and trimmed with Brussels lace aud thulle ; petti¬ 
coat of rich white glace, with flounces of Brussels lace 
over bouffants of thulle. Headdress, feathers and lace 
lappets; ornaments, emeralds and diamonds. 

Countess of Bessborough. —Rich black taffetas train, 
trimmed with pliss£ decouple of same silk in thulle 
illusion bouillons; corsage with berths of thulle to 
correspond ; petticoat of black thulle over glac£, several 
double volants plaited on under jupe ; long tunics looped 
with erf pc, ribbon, and jet flowers. Headdress, thullo 
veil and feathers ; ornaments, jet. 

Countess of Fife.— Train of black glac£, lined with 
white, and trimmed with Brussels lace and bouquets of 
green leaves frosted with gold, joined with festooned 
cliainettes of gold ; corsage trimmed with drapery of 
thulle, Brussels lace, and flowers to correspond ; jupon 
of black thulle bouillon, with an overdress of Brussels 
lace. Headdress of rich black lace veil sprigged with 
white and bordered with the same ; ornaments of dia¬ 
monds. 

Countess of Amherst. —Train of rich Solferino moire 
antique, trimmed with a handsome cordon of silver; 
corsage elegantly trimmed with point lace ; Solferino 
thulle and noeud of silver to correspond. Headdress, 
lappets, plumes, and diamonds. 

Countess of Erne. —A train of lilac crystallized silk, 
lined with white silk, and trimmed with thulle bouih 


Ions, black lace, and ribbon; petticoat of rich lilac silk 
trimmed with flounces of black lace. Headdress, feathers, 
diamonds, and lappets. 

Countess of Chichester. — Train of green moire, 
trimmed with glac6, satin ribbon, and point lace; petti¬ 
coat of rich green glace, trimmed with crape and point 
lace flounces, ornamented with bows of satin ribbon. 
Headdress, feathers and point lace lappets; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Countess of Darnley. —Train apd corsage of rich 
mauve poult de sole, handsomely ornamented with the 
same and blonde ; dress of mauve and white thulle illu¬ 
sion, with garniture of ribbon and fine magnolias, over 
a rich silk petticoat. Headdress, plume, lappets, mauve 
velvet, etc. ; ornaments, diamonds. 

r' 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J, £.—Sent hair ring, May 21st. 

Dr. J. C.—Sent hair necklace 21st. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent waist pattern 23d. 

Mrs. S. S.—Sent patterns and book 23d. 

Mrs. A. F. 0.—Sent patterns of sacque 25th. 

Mrs. A. R. L.—Sent dress pattern 29th. 

II. A.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 30th. 

Mrs. S. II.—Sent bonnet by Hamden’s express 30th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent bonnet and mantle by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 30th. 

Mrs. W. F. P.—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, June 1st. 

Mrs, J. C. G.—Sent hair fob-chain 1st. 

Mrs. J. C. F.—Sent patterns and boy’s gaiters by 
Adams’s express 1st. 

Mrs. A. R. A.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 1st. 

Mrs. A. Y. J.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Mrs. E. D. H,—We know nothing of the cans you men¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. P. H.—Sent skirt supporter, &c., by Kinsley’s 
express 6th. 

Mrs. B.—Sent sheets of mother of pearl for papier 
mache 6th. 

Mrs. K. G.—Sent toile cer£ 6th. 

J. K.—Sent hair breastpin 6th. 

Miss M. C. II.—Sent black working cotton and needles 
8th. 

Mrs. R.—Sent pattern of Cordovan mantilla 8th. 

L. S. C.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express 8th. 

E. F.— Sent boy’s hat by Hamden’s express 12th. 

Miss B. L. P.—Sent hat, dresses, and cloaks by Adams’s 
express 12th. 

Mrs. J. Y. C.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 12th. 

A. L. P.—Sent pattern of infant’s talma 12th. 

Miss M. L. G.—Sent two Zouave jackets by Adams’s 
express 13th. 

Mrs, C. E. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. M. M. P.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Miss A. C, W,—Sent lace cape 15th. 

Miss C. S. P.—Sent lace mantilla by Kinsley’s express 
15th. 

A. Y. H. T.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
15th. 
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FASHIONS BELOW STAIRS. 

Now that every household numbers one or more 
“helps,” ought we not to think more of our duty to¬ 
wards our servants when berating them in conversation 
with our husbands and our fronds because they do not 
do their duty to us ? When they become inmates of our 
homes we become in a measure responsible for their well 
doing and their happiness. We ought to enter to a 
certain extent into their affairs, and, so far as we may, 
help them to bear their troubles, and rejoice in their 
happiness. Above all, we ought never to neglect wise 
counsel as to their health, personal cleanliness , their 
associates, and their earnings. 

“Our great-grandmothers,” says a thoughtful writer, 
“would not have permitted their maids to scrub their 
rooms in ‘hoops” yet housemaids now wear crinoline, 
and whalebone, and spring petticoats, and pretend to do 
their work in them. Then come their flowers and cheap 
finei y, the bugle trimming to the bonnet, and the bugle 
lace bobbing round the chubby pumpkin of a face head¬ 
ing the corpulent body of some fashion-aspiring cook. 
Ail are absurdities, and dangerous, moreover ; for these 
things, although tawdry and trumpery, and foolish, 
cost a great deal of money, and wear out in time; and 
the wages of a servant will not enable her to obtain them 
honestly and also to put by a little money against sick¬ 
ness or misfortune. Not only do they cost her money, 
but she has to spend time and thought in their purchase 
and construction. And then comes the habit of thinking 
of these sort of things, the consequent love of finery, 
and the means of displaying that finery—the walks, the 
dancing-rooms, the gay companions and the gay scenes 
—all these follow in the trail of the tawdry finery.” 
And all this might have been prevented at the outset by 
a judicious word of advice, by “taking an interest” in 
their wardrobes, praising those things that are neat and 
becoming, and showing them how unsuitable and use¬ 
less the coveted finery would prove. 

We know of one family where the cook has $300 
placed at interest, the nurse her own little store in the 
savings bank, and the new waiter has been inspired by 
the good example of the household to make a beginning 
of a fund that would render her independent of hospitals 
or subscriptions if sickness or death came. The mis¬ 
tress does not think it too much trouble to inspect their 
accounts, advise their winter and summer purchases, or 
even to make them to better advantage than they would 
be able to do at the cheap shops their class frequent. It 
is “ the good master that makes the good servant,” after 
all. 


FRENCH GOSSIP. 

We hope that none of our circle are so indiscreet as to 
require the following chatty story as a precedent, or so 
selfish as to agree with “madame”in her estimate of 
her husband’s good nature. It is well, though, for some 
husbands to see how some other people’s wives serve 
them, that they may the better appreciate the judicious, 
self-denying, economical spouses, whose good sense and 
moderate expenditures they take as a matter of course. 

“ I will tell you of a new fashion which I think very 
pretty—none other than the long Spanish gloves, embroi¬ 
dered in gold or silver, and which will soon, they say, 


become indispensable addtions to a grand toilette. Inge¬ 
nuity of all kinds will doubtless be employed in order to 
invent novel headdresses and coquettish devices, which 
will vary the style of dress at the court balls. The last 

robe de bal I saw at Madame G-’s, the ne plus ultra 

of Parisian dressmakers, and the arbiter of all elegance, 
had jive-and-twenty volants ! No wonder husbands are 
so often heard to complain of the exorbitant total of the 
milliner’s bill, and of the extravagance of their wives. 
The handsomest, but also the most expensive, walking- 
dresses now worn are certainty those which are em¬ 
broidered (d la main) on the corsage and in front of the 
skirt. This is very fashionable and very rich ; the work 
is generally the same color as the dress, and the effect is 
really beautiful. The subject of dresses recalls to my 
mind a rather amusing incident that took place in a 
French family of my acquaintance at the New Year. On 

the morning of the first of January, Monsieur T-, 

after having wished his wife all sorts of happiness and 
prosperity, and having presented her with the customary 
bon-bons, proceeded in very gracious terms to inform 
her that he. fully intended to offer her a New Year’s gift 
of greater importance, but that he had preferred asking 
her to accompany him and to make choice herself of 
something she would like. This agreeable intelligence 

was not received with the delight M. T-had expected, 

and it was not without a great deal of trouble that his 
pretty wife was brought to confess at last, with a good 
many blushes, that she did not care for any new present; 
but if her dear Edouard would kindly settle with Ma¬ 
dame S-, her couturiere , for some ball-dresses she had 

had the preceding winter, and forgotten to pay for, she 
would be so much obliged. The ‘little account’ was 
produced, and the total of 900f. made Edouard somewhat 
repent of his kindness. He could not retract, however, 
and left the room to go and pay the bill, the amount of 
which greatly exceeded the sum he would have spent 

on the New Year’s gift. I thought Mrs. T- would 

have been charmed with this additional proof of her 
husband’s good-nature ; and she really appeared en¬ 
chanted at first; but a most unaccountable cloud ap¬ 
peared on her brow when ‘ Edouard’ returned, a little 
later in the day. It was a long time before I found out 
what the matter really was ; but at last Madame whis¬ 
pered to me, with a look which was unmistakably cross : 

‘ Well, I really do think he might have brought me a 
present besides! As if a little bill like that would ruin 
him. But men are so selfish!’ And, on hearing this 
lamentation, I left my friend, thinking that if men were 
selfish, ladies certainly understood and appreciated in 
an uncommon degree the merits of the verb ‘To have;’ 
whilst their milliners were no less clever in the art of 
running up their bills to a frightful extent.’ 


CAMEL’S HAIR TASSELS. 

Camel’s hair is in reality goat’s hair, the fleece of the 
Cashmere goat, which was first introduced to France by > 
Mr. Ternaux, at his own expense, where they thrive 
exceedingly well, and of late one or two capitalists 
have brought them, at great cost, to this country. The 
wool is quite as fine as when raised in “the vale of 
Cashmere,” and shawls have been manufactured from 
them equal to those of Cashmere. The wool is also 
brought to Europe from Cashmere, by way of Casan, 
the capital of a Russian province on the Volga. It is 
spun and woven in France, either mixed with silk or 
without. At first they succeeded in imitating the real 
Cashmere shawl only on one side; but now they are 
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able to imitate perfectly the texture of the true Oriental 
fabric. Four of the Cashmere goats have been introduced 
into Essex by Mr. Towers, of Neal Hall. A breed has 
been produced in France between the Angora goat and 
Cashmere, which promises great success, increasing the 
quantity of wool, which is long, fine, and glossy, com¬ 
bining the softness of the Cashmere with the lustre of 
silk, being the most beautiful material known, and is 
now manufactured in various parts of Britain, particu¬ 
larly at Herdersfield, Norwich, and Paisley. To the 
latter place fleeces have been sent from this importation. 

As we have before said, this accounts for the abundant 
advertisements of ‘‘real camePs hair shawls” within a 
few years past; real India shawls are quite another 
matter. We notice that they are now manufacturing 
the former in excellent styles, at a very moderate price, 
so as to supersede the striped shawls of the past season, 
which have always been too mixed and muddy to be 
really elegant. 

The camel’s hair tassels which are so much in favor 
tlie present season are manufactured from the fleeces of 
these beautiful animals, and any of our readers can 
judge of its length and silken softness by them. This 
adapts these ornaments to the light fabrics suited to 
summer wear, and particularly to the mohairs and kin¬ 
dred cloths that have been so popular as burnous. Mats 
made of these fleeces, dyed in brilliant colors, are much 
used for vases and parlor ornaments. 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 5. 

Hollyhocks and Wallflowers. —The hollyhock is 
a splendid flowering plant, and may be said to exceed 
all others of the biennial class in tallness. With good 
soil, shelter, and proper exposure, it will attain a height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, and generally reaches seven 
or eight. It is a substantial herbaceous plant, with a 
thick stem, along which, to the top, are the broad, showy 
blossoms ; and from this attractive appearance the holly¬ 
hock, though much neglected since the introduction of 
the dahlia so extensively, is very suitable to ornament 
the fronts of cottages, edgings to shrubberies, or the 
centre of clumps in lawns. The colors are very various, 
as pink, dark jiurple, yellow, etc., the double sorts being 
the richest and most esteemed. The flowers being large 
and the stem erect, the plants have a very good effect 
when grown in rows at the back of a border, or when 
one or two are planted along with round-headed plants 
—for example, with the French honeysuckle, the annual 
chrysanthemums, or any of the sweet peas, if trained 
to form a bush. The seeds of the hollyhock may be 
planted in March ; in April, when the plants come up, 
they should be thinned out, and then allowed to remain 
till September, when they should be transplanted to the 
place where they are to flower. The young hollyhocks 
should be planted in their final place singly if the plants 
be very strong, and three together if they are weak. 

Of the well-known and fragrant wallflower there are 
several sorts, those flowers which are dark and most 
massive being most highly esteemed. Every garden 
should have two or three wallflowers, as their perfume 
is very pleasing, and their cultivation no way trouble¬ 
some. To insure a succession of the best breed of this 
flower—and the method applies to the double flowering, 
which yields no seed and cannot otherwise be preserved 
—about the beginning of July, pinch off the desired 
number of slips, or young shoots, of five or six inches 
in length, taken ouly from tlio finest stocks ; crop the 
leaves, and strip the rest of the stem bare ; then put the 


slips thus prepared into a bed newly dug and shaded 
by trees or a wall; sprinkle them with water, and shade 
any part to which the sun has access. In this way, a 
profusion of one of the sweetest flowers, and the best 
of its kind, may be had from year to year. 

Miniature and Bourbon Roses. —The miniature family 
of roses, as its name implies, consists of plants of dwarf¬ 
ish habit. The low growth of these plants and the small 
size of their flowers present a striking contrast in com¬ 
parison to the other varieties. They should be grown 
by themselves, for when planted among the strong and 
rapid growers their beauty will be comparatively lost 
sight of. These beautiful little plants vary in color from 
White to dark crimson, and, when planted in good, rich 
soil, frequently combine the loveliness and beauty of 
some of the larger varieties in miniature. The Bourbon 
roses are very popular. They are generally of a strong 
and vigorous growth, producing a constant succession 
of bloom the whole season. They delight in a strong, 
rich soil, and will bear moderately close pruning. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

/ 

1. New Diseases. —It is quite true that prevalent dis¬ 
eases appear to vary with the age we live in. Diphtheria 
and pneumonia, both so prevalent and fatal the past 
winter, are strangely suggestive of the hurry of the 
country, when even Death works more rapidly, and 
mows down whole ranks of the living. Softening of 
the brain and insanity are both on the increase; we 
have it from reliable authority that in England alone, 
within the last twenty years, insanity has more than 
tripled. The excitement of life is too stimulating to the 
brain and nervous powers ; the constant speculation, 
projecting, and inventing wear out man much faster 
than the severest physical toil. “ A sober, righteous, 
and godly life” would seem to be the very best preven¬ 
tive of these new elements of evil ,* but how hard to 
pursue it, in the contagion of care, business, and plea¬ 
sure that meets one at every step! 

2. Sugcu* for our Tea and Sweetmeats. —At no time in 
the*year does the sugar-barrel decrease more rapidly 
than at the present fruit and berry season. Perhaps 
there are some of our Northern and Western readers 
who would be interested in a reminder of its mode of 
manufacture. We all know that the juice of the cane is 
first obtained by pressure in mills; it is then collected 
and boiled with quicklime, which, being an alkali, im¬ 
bibes the superfluous acid which would otherwise im¬ 
pede crystallization. Impurities are skimmed off, and 
the boiling is continued until a thick syrup is formed, 
when the whole is cooled and granulated in shallow 
vessels ; this is the raw or Muscovado sugar. The raw 
sugar undergoes a further purification, by dissolving it 
in water, boiling, skimming, adding lime, and clarifying 
from the oily or mucilaginous parts by adding bullock’s 
blood or eggs, which incorporate with them and form a 
scum. When boiled to a proper consistency, it is put 
into unglazed vessels of a conical shape with a hole at 
the apex, but placed in an inverted position, and the 
base, after the sugar is poured in, is covered with clay. 
When thus drained from its impurities, it is taken out 
of the mould, wrapped in paper, and dried or baked. 

3. Female Artists. —Among the most popular pictures, 
the present season, in the Royal Academy, London, is a 
landscape called “Italy,” by “ Jerichonthis is said 
to be the name of a talented lady of Scandinavia. There 
are also fine pictures by the two Bonheurs, Rosa and 
Juliette. 
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4. The Care of Delicate Children .—There is a marked 
character about all sickness of a child ; it rises and falls 
with a rapid tide. Fatal disease runs its course often 
with a rapidity unknown among adults; a trifling mat¬ 
ter, noticable in the morning, may become serious, if 
not observed and attended to, before the noon—deadly, 
if left unnoticed until night. Every child’s physician 
knows that, in case of any serious disorder—and a light 
disorder may, by an unexpected turn, by unwise treat¬ 
ment or neglect, suddenly grow formidable—in case of 
serious disorder, no child is perfectly assured of com¬ 
plete medical help who is not seen by a skilled observer 
three times in twenty-four hours. That is the truth ; 
but it is requisite to put it out of sight, for it is utterly 
impossible that any medical practitioner, visiting chil¬ 
dren at their own homes, could, except under exceptional 
circumstances, fulfil such a condition. How careful, 
then, ought every nurse, and, above all, every mother, 
to be, in the management of these frail buds, and in the 
minute reports it is in their power alone to give to the 
attending physician; and in this knowledge we can 
account for the rapidity with which children’s diseases 
leave whole households desolate. 


JfasljXDKS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
vvelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Mtress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, j ewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashion# that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

AUGUST. 

Fig. 1.—Morning-dress for a watering-place. Skirt and 
paletot of white piqu n , embroidered in red and white 
soutache , a new and graceful pattern; the sleeves of the 
paletot are shaped from the elbow, and have a deep cuff; 
the side pockets are trimmed to correspond with it, 
Tuscan straw rustic hat, of an entirely new shape, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon and field flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress, also suited to a concert or opera. 


Dress, itself, of lustrous blue glace silk; the bottom of 
the skirt trimmed by six narrow puffs, or bouillons of 
the same material; corsage rather low, with a tucker of 
white muslin, drawn by a narrow black velvet ribbon. 
Lace scarf, thrown across the shoulders. The hair is 
dressed in puffs and braids, with gilt ornaments to match 
the golden comb. 

Fig. 3.—Full evening-dress for a young girl. Dress of 
transparent white muslin ; the under skirt covered by 
gauffered flounces of the same, edged by a hem only ; the 
upper skirt is in the fashion of a tunic, raised slightly at 
the left side, and trimmed by deep flounces of embroidery; 
berth'e and sleeves to match. Sash and bow de corsage 
of very rich brocaded ribbon, white ground, with large 
bouquets of field flowers. 

Fig, 4 .—Extremely tasteful dress of white glace silk; 
the skirt in nine flounces, pinked in large scallops; the 
berthe is finished by a bouillon of violet silk, and a bow 
of the same shade, with flowing ends, is placed in the 
centre of the corsage below it. Simple wreath of violet 
primroses, without foliage, in the hair. 

HEADDRESSES. 

(See engravings, pages 101, 102 , 103.) 

La Belle .—This is a very simple and becoming head¬ 
dress. It is made of narrow chenille, edged with large 
black beads, and underneath the chenille net, at the 
sides, are loops of ribbon ; at the back is a bow with long 
ends. 

La Matrone .—This headdress is very convenient for 
persons who are a little bald on the top of the head, as 
it is to be worn quite far over the head as a cap, but at 
the same time does not conceal the back hair. It is made 
of ribbon and lace. 

La Princesse .—This style of headdress is exceedingly 
pretty for young ladies, as it is so very simple. It is 
formed of plaits of narrow velvet and a bow of wide 
ribbon. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR AUGUST. 

The lightest bonnets are now in vogue, the heavier 
straws of spring being nearly all replaced by chips, 
fancy crinoline, braids, crape and combinations of crape 
and lace, crape and thulle, or all three materials com¬ 
bined. Never have crape hats been so universal; and 
the combination, or rather contrast of wood colors with 
blue, green, Solferino, and crimson is constantly seen. 
As, for example, a wood-colored crape with that peculiar 
roseate tinge so popular at present shirred, as the old 
term is, into innumerable fine frills or puffs, and re¬ 
lieved by a garland of blue aconite or convolvulus, 
with or without its foliage. A ruche of blue ribbon, the 
same shade, crosses the inside of the brim, from ruche 
to ruche of the bonnet cap, and a tuft of fine flowers, 
without foliage, appears on the side which is garlanded, 
connecting with it. 

A bonnet of green crape, with points of black lace 
laid over the front, and a double crown, bouffante or 
puffed, of white thulle with knotted black lace over it. 
A side bouquet of garden flowers, pink and white, with 
pink and white daisies on one side of the face, a little 
above the cheek ruche. 

Bonnet of pure white crape, from Madames Picot and 
Wilkinson, very bridelike with its plaited scarf of crape 
edged with delicate blonde, and a knot of three full- 
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blown white roses, without foliage, at the crossing of 
the scarf. 

White split straw from Mrs. Schofield’s, whose hats 
are always in good taste, and of the best materials; in 
flowers especially her taste is admirable. Nothing could 
be more simple or charming than the straw in question, 
with its chiffonncs of ribbon, in which are set two fra¬ 
gile clusters of white grapes with a faint purplish flush. 
It is noticeable that where a light Napoleon or turquoise 
blue was very popular in the winter, a deep shade is the 
favorite tint in summer, the usual order reversed. 

Garden hats are very coquettish and becoming the 
present season, and have a great variety of shapes. We 
give one of the newest in our steel-plate this month. 
They are made of more expensive straws, perhaps, than 
ever before, fine Dunstable and Leghorns ; and trimmed 
with field flowers, black velvet chiffonnes , and tufts of 
stiaw or grass. 

Genin’s riding-hats are quite novel in shape and style 
—it is a point in which he always maintained precedence. 
“The Jeddo” is the very latest novelty which he has 
added to this department. It is a peculiar glistening 
straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon and jet buckles. 
His riding-hats of felt have the most charming herons’ 
plumes, and those in black and white straw quadrilled, 
with large round crowns and turned up brims, are par¬ 
ticularly elegant and becoming. The rage for the eques¬ 
trian exercise is rapidly on the increase in Philadelphia 
and New York, being stimulated in the latter place by 
the beautiful roads in the Central Park, where our fair 
horsewomen have an opportunity for displaying their 
stylish habits and their skill. The latest styles for the 
present season is a habit of Nankeen or pique (quilting), 
with hats as described, a high collerette, the empress 
cravat, and gauntlets of Saxon or Swedish leather. 

The high collerette, or standing collar, is again quite 
in favor, for morning or home dress, either added to a 
plaited body, which is worn under the Zouave or other 
jacket, or applied to a plain chemisette, or simply worn 
alone above a waistcoat. These collerettes are often 
made of a muslin ruche bordered with a narrow guipure, 
which is also used for the bottom of the sleeves; or else 
they are made wholly of muslin, worked, a la religicuse , 
in colored cotton. 

We have designs of the above styles in preparation, 
and must acknowledge our indebtedness for information 

i 

on embroideries, or lingerie, to the ever popular director 
of this department at E. Lambert & Co.’s, Broadway, who 
has carried tire goodwill of his old customers from 
Genin’s Bazaar to his new post. 

Gray is still the fashionable color for grenadines and 
Smyrna or Magenta gauzes ; muslins, striped or checked, 
with a multitude of very small plain flounces; book 
muslins and muslin dresses with pattern flounces, or else 
double skirts with broad stripes in zigzag-. One of the 
bariges brought out by Gagelin (Paris), presents, first, a 
large plain gray square, then another square violet or 
green clouded with black. One of his finest articles for 
the mid-season is a pale gray orgazine silk with white 
stripes, on which at intervals are double lozenges of a 
contrasting color. Then this well-known house has two 
other novelties of gray silk unequalled for elegance; 
they are the Indian gray dresses, and the Tussor gray 
dresses, of which they have j ust sent out a complete toilet 
from boots to bonnet; also another dress with a gray 
ground, having an extremely small white stripe, and a 
rich sprinkling of rosebuds. Silks of all kinds of a 
checked pattern, white, black, and brown, continue to 


be in great vogue, which is no wonder, as they supply 
toilets of great elegance, and yet unpretending. For 
young ladies, a small quadrilled silk, white and pink, 
or any other light color, are much admired, as are also 
those having white grounds with Pompadour bouquets, 
of which we have just seen two beautiful toilets made 
for two sisters. 

For morning robes at watering-places, the pique dress 
given in our plate is a good example. The same style is 
also made up in Nankeen; and in either case they are 
usually embroidered with braid, or point de chainette y 
either white or colored, but most frequently white, with 
crimson or flame-colored sontache intermingled. A great 
many Zouave jackets are also worn ; they are mostly of 
cashmere, an Algerian fabric embroidered in contrasting 
colors, or else a light tissue similar to the skirt. 

One of these graceful dishabilles is made of white 
muslin, with a deep plaiting on a pink running just at 
the bottom of the skirt. The body, closed at top by a 
ruche which goes round the neck, is loose at the sides, 
rounded at bottom, and very wide behind. The sleeves 
are very wide, and trimmed with the same plaiting on a 
pink running. Below are puffs of plain muslin, fastened 
at the wrist by a ruche with a pink running and a bow 
of the same ; a chemisette of plaited muslin forms a deep 
puffing above a pink ribbon sash tied at the side. 

A dress of white pique , with brown figures, flounces 
braided in rather deep rounded festoons, with a brown 
binding ; sleeves with cuffs festooned in the same man¬ 
ner ; on all the seams of the dress a double row of fes¬ 
toons separated by a row of the same braiding ; a similar 
ornament on the hem. 

We are glad to see the fancy for white dresses so 
widely revived, for what can be cooler or more harmo 
nious-looking than une toilette blanche —dress, fichu, and 
mantle all alike ? This is the best material for a mantle 
to correspond. Most ladies—those of them, at least, 
Who still remain in town—wear silk skirts of different 
colors under white skirts ; but this gives a look of heavi¬ 
ness, which is the very thing that should be avoided If 
a silk dress is wanted, by all means have it; but don’t 
strain after effect by this mixture of muslin and silk. 
A white dress with several flounces, each terminated 
with a small hem, is a pretty, inexpensive, and very 
ladylike toilet. 

Crinoline, or, in other words, “hoops,” since crino¬ 
line in verity is too expensive to be thought of, still 
continue ample and of the trailing bell-shape, quite 
small for some distance below the waist, and from there 
spreading into a wide circumference. We have given a 
personal trial to the new patent of Demorest, which 
claims to be the most enduring one in the market, and 
can say from experience that they will wear out with¬ 
out ripping, slipping, or breaking—the most serviceable 
style for ordinary wear that we have ever tested. We 
particularly recommend them to travellers, country 
ladies, and all who desire an endnring skirt. It is to 
be found at the new establishment of Madame Demorest, 
474 Broadway, where they have reopened their pattern- 
rooms on a still more extensive scale. We have also to 
commend the extreme ingenuity and accuracy with 
which they have come to reproduce trimmings, etc. in 
their paper patterns. For instance, in a dress recently 
sent for our inspection, the flat braids on the corsage, 
the lace of the collar, and even a medallion cameo brooch 
which fastened it were perfectly represented in paper. 
The assistance which these patterns render to mothers 
in the country is invaluable. Fashion. 
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BRAIDED SACHET. 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MISCHIEF.—TEAZING MAMMA. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































SONC AND CHORUS. 
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THE JAPANESE. 

/ . •* * 

This is one of the prettiest fall styles. The material is a chocolate-color reps silk. The skirt 
has one small flounce at the bottom, and above it, placed at intervals, are eight rows of box plait¬ 
ing, made of the silk. The body and sleeves are trimmed to match. 
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DINNER OR STREET DRESS. 

This dress is made with a double skirt, and a very full box-plaited flounce sewed at the bottom 
of the dress. The material of the dress is a very rich black silk; the flounce, trimming of the 
body, the bows and sash are of purple moire antique. 
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OUT-DOOR DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY. EVENING-DRESS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
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LA MATHILDE. 


A becoming and comfortable dress for tlie country or a watering-place. It can be made of silk, 
cloth, or a thin material, 
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f THE RESILLA. 

(Front view.) 

A new style of covering for the head, which, on account of its lightness, will advantageously 
supersede the wadded hoods worn in the carriage in going to and returning from the opera and 
evening parties. It will also be found very useful of a warm evening when it is pleasant to sit 
in a balcony or veranda, and when it is especially necessary to protect the head by some light 
covering against the chilly dews which fall after sunset. It forms a light and graceful covering 
for the head, whilst, at the same time, it shades the neck. 

We give the instructions for working the Resilla in the Work Department, accompanied with 
an engraving showing a back view of the same. 
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LADIES’ SHORT NIGHT-DRESSES.— (See description, page 287.) 
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CROCHET TIDY. 


I 



Materials. —Crochet cotton, No. 8, with a suitable hook—say, No. 16. 

Wheel.— 12 chain ; close into a round. 

1st round . —* 1 sc, 1 ch, miss none, * 12 times. Hold in the end of cotton, throughout this round, 
under a stitch. 

2 d .—* 1 t c, 3 ch, miss 1, * 12 times. 

3c?.—* 1 t c on t c, 3 ch, miss 1, 1 t c on 2d of 3d chain in last round, 3 ch, * 12 times. 

4th .—Sc without increase. 

5 th, —Sc all round, making a picot upon the 2d of every 3 chain, that is 24 times in the round. 

6th .—Dc under centre one of the 3 sc, between 2 picots, * 21 ch, miss 3 picots, dc under centre of 
3 sc before the next picot, * 7 times, 21 ch, slip on first dc. 

7 th .—* sc on each of 10 ch, 3 sc on 11th, 10 sc on the remaining 10, miss the dc stitch of last 
round, * 8 times. 

8th. —Miss the 1st stitch, 3 sc, large picot, 5 sc, large picot, 3 sc, the last being on the point stitch. 
Do another on the same, a large picot ; another on the same ; 3 more, picot as before ; 5 more, picot 
as before ; 2 more sc, * 8 times. At the end fasten off. 

9th .—To make the eight larger points of the star, begin with a t c stitch, on the centre one of the 
three picots, between two points, * 21 ch, t c on the next centre picot, * all round, ending wi a 
slip-stitch on the first t c. In doing this round, all the other points are allowed to fall back, the eig i 
large ones being worked in front of them. 

l(k/*.—Like 7th. 
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'US1?X 


THE TAGUS. 

[From the establishment of G. Bkodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

This remarkably graceful article of attire, the first of the fall and early winter style of cloaks, 
owes its chief attraction to the novel arrangement of the portion which supersedes the capucin so 
advantageously. The garment itself is a circular; the material and color may be at the option 
of the wearer. The ornament consists in the quilling, which is of the same material as the cloak, 
and the tassels. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF MODERN COACHES. 


About 1750, great improvements were made 
in carriages, and a more commodious, airy, and 
comfortable summer coach appeared. This was 
the barouche, the upper portion of which could 
be turned down at pleasure, a fashion combin¬ 
ing free circulation of air and unconfined vision 
with lightness of construction. It met with 
immediate adoption, and its form in 1767 may 
be seen in Fig. 19, copied from a print which 
satirizes the follies of the day, among which 


Fig. 19. 



this convenient mode of riding is classed, after 
the ordinary fashion of moralists, who generally 
contrive to be on the safe side by condemning 
every new thing. This group is declared to 
represent “ British nobility disguised .” 

With regard to public conveyances for hire, 
whether hackney or stage-coaclies, a great dis¬ 
regard to comfort and economy of time was 
shown ; added to which, the number of street 
robberies at the commencement of this century 
was so great as to render them dangerous. The 
“Postman”of October 19,1728, observes: “The 
von. lxi. —18 


persons authorized by Government to employ 
men to drive hackney-coaches have made great 
complaints for the want of trade, occasioned by 
the increase of street-robbers, so that people, 
especially of an evening, choose rather to walk 
than ride in a coach, on account that they are in 
a readier posture to defend themselves, or call 
out for help, if attacked.” There were other 
dangers also to apprehend from those who hired 
chaises, which we re looked at with fear and trem¬ 
bling by the proprietors of the heavy 
hackney-coaches, as may be seen by 
the following curious passage in “Mal¬ 
colm’s Anecdotes of the'Manners and 
Customs of London,” quoted from 
\ “The Weekly Register” of December 
8, 1733: “Those honest city trades¬ 
men and others who so lovingly carry 
their wives and mistresses to the neigh¬ 
boring villages in chaises, to regale 
them, on a Sunday, are seldom sen¬ 
sible of the great inconveniences and 
dangers they are exposed to, for, be¬ 
sides the common accidents of the 
road, there is a set of regular rogues 
kept constantly in pay to incommode 
them in their passage ; and there are 
the drivers of what are called waiting jobs, and 
other hackney travelling coaches, with sets oi 
horses, who are commissioned by their masters 
to annoy, sink, and destroy all the single/ and 
double horse chaises they can conveniently 
meet or overtake in their way, without regard 
to the lives or limbs of the persons whO' travel 
in them. What havoc these industrious sons 
of blood and wounds have made within twenty 
miles of London, in the compass of a summer s 
season, is best known by the articles ot acci¬ 
dents in the newspapers, the miserable shrieks 
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of women and cliilclren not being sufficient to 
deter the villains from doing what they call 
their duty to their masters ; for, besides their 
daily or weekly wages, they have an extra¬ 
ordinary stated allowance for every chaise they 
can reverse, ditch, or bring by the road , as the 
term or phrase is.” The writer adds : “I have 
been credibly informed that many of the coach¬ 
men and postilions belonging to the gentry are 
seduced by the masters of the travelling-coaches 
to involve themselves in the guilt of this mon¬ 
strous iniquity, and have certain fees for dis¬ 
mounting persons on single horses and over¬ 
turning chaises, when it shall suit with their 
convenience to do it with safety—that is, within 
the verge of the law ; and, in case of an action 
or indictment, if the master or mistress will 
not stand by their servant, and believe the 
mischief was merely accidental, the offender is 
then defended by a general contribution from 
all the stage-coach masters within the bills of 
mortality.” Such a state of things as this can 
scarcely be credited in the present day, when 


a more effective system of police is in opera¬ 
tion ; but similar insolences from persons who 
professed to accommodate the public were sub¬ 
mitted to a century ago. 

The streets, too, were occasionally left in a 
state of disgraceful neglect; vaults and sewers 
weie opened, and notice of danger only given 
by a wretched rushlight, frequently blown out, 
and the coach and passengers engulfed, as 
thus described by Gay :— 

“Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws, 

O’er the mud pavement, heapy rubbish grows, 

Or arched vaults their gapy jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common shores descend ; 

Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 

Or, smother’d in the glimmering socket, dies, 

Ere night has half rolled round her ebon throne. 

In the wide gulf the shattered coach o’ertlirown 
Sinks with the snorting steeds ; the reins are broke, 
And from the crackling axle Hies the spoke.” 

The old clumsy stage-coach, with its heavy 
lading, maybe seen in Hogarth’s “Country Inn 
Yard,” and we give a copy of another (Fig. 20) 
from a print of 1750, which still more clearly 



depicts this 4 4 leathern convenience. ’ 7 The heavy 
boot in front, and the equally clumsy coach¬ 
man, buried beneath his coat and apron ; the 
overloaded top, upon which the cheap traveller 
reclines in as precarious a position as possible ; 
the basket behind, in which travellers sit as 
they best can, and which would make a fat 
fanner look like Falstaff in a buck basket, and 
from which hang trunks and packages of every 
form and size—render the stories of slow travel¬ 
ling perfectly credible, however monstrous they 
appear now to us. Forty years ago, six miles 
an hour was reckoned fair speed for a stage¬ 
coach ; and gentry sometimes even rode in the 
wagon, which had also a place for travellers, 
and the many adventures there met with are 
among the most amusing scenes in the novels 
of Smollett and Fielding. When M. Sorbeire, 


a Frenchman of letters, came to England in 
the reign of Charles II., for the purpose of 
being introduced to the King, and visiting our 
most distinguished literary and scientific cha¬ 
racters, he says : “ That I might not take post, 
or be obliged to use the stage-coach, I went 
from Dover to London in a wagon. It was 
drawn by six horses, one before another, and 
driven by a wagoner, who walked by the side 
of it. He was clothed in black, and appointed 
in all things like another St. George ; he had a 
brave mounteror on his head, and was a merry 
fellow, fancied he made a figure, and seemed 
mightily pleased with himself.” Mr. W. B. 
Adams, in his already quoted “ History of 
Pleasure Carriages,” has given some curious 
particulars of early stage-coaches, as follows: — 
A gentleman writing to his father, in 1073, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 


says : “I got to London on Saturday last. My 
journey was noe ways pleasant, being forced to 
ride in the boote all the way; ye company yt 
came up with me were persons of great quality, 
as knights and ladies. My journey’s expense 
was 305. This travel hath so indisposed mee, 
yt I am resolved never to ride up again in ye 
coach.” Mr. Adams, who quotes this passage 
from the “Archseologia,” adds: “It maybe 
inferred from the foregoing extract that the 
journey from Lancashire required some days 
for its performance ; but even this rate of tra¬ 
velling had its impeders amongst the objec¬ 
tives.” The writer of a tract in the “ Harleian 
Miscellany,” 1673, deprecates “the multitude 
of stage-coaches and carriages now travelling on 
the roads,” and advises Parliament to interfere 
to suppress them, “especially those within fifty 
or sixty miles of London.” He recommends 
the others being obliged to travel with one set 
of horses, and to be limited to thirty miles in 
summer, and twenty-five in winter, per diem . 
Although the legislature was too wise to adopt 
the recommendation of this “slow coach,” 
locomotive conveyance made for some time only 
a tortoise-like progression. So formidable an 
affair was the undertaking a journey reckoned, 
that even from Birmingham to London, a de¬ 
parture was a signal for making a will followed 
by a solemn farewell of wife, children, and 
household ! Slow travelling, and a correspond¬ 
ent tardiness of other arrangements, continued 
to a much later period than might be imagined; 
and we read advertisements for “that remark¬ 
able swift travelling coach, the Fly, which leaves 
Birmingham on Mondays, and reaches London 
on the Thursday following.” 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
improvements began to take place. In * 1 Wood’s 
Diary,” mention is made of a machine which 
completed the journey between Oxford and Lou¬ 
don in thirteen hours ! The outcry lessened, 
and the imperfect vehicles and bad roads were 
left to passengers unmolested. What the latter 
were may be imagined from the fact already 
alluded to, that when Charles III. of Spain 
visited England, and Prince George of Denmark 
went out to meet him, both princes were so 
impeded by the badness of the roads, that their 
carriages were obliged to be borne on the shoul¬ 
ders of the peasantry, and they were six hours 
in performing the last nine miles of their 
j ourney ! 

During the eighteenth century, improve¬ 
ments were very gradually made in carriages, 
and but little progress in the rate of travelling. 
So late as 1760, a journey from Edinburgh to 


MODEBH COACHES. 


London occupied eighteen days, a part of the 
roads being only accessible by pack-horses. 

The insolence and dishonesty of the people 
employed in the management of these convey¬ 
ances far outdid the doings of modern cabmen. 
In 1733, a writer quoted by Malcolm, declares 
that “ those Hackney gentlemen have by their 
overgrown insolence obliged the government to 
take notice of them, and make laws for their 
regulation. The particular saucy, impudent 
behavior of the coaclimen in demanding the 
other twelver or tester above their fare, has been 
the occasion of innumerable quarrels, fighting, 
and abuses ; affronting gentlemen, frightening 
and insulting women; and such rudenesses, 
that no civil government will, or indeed ought 
to, suffer ; and above all, has been the occasion 
of killing several coachmen, by gentlemen that 
have been provoked by the villauous tongues 
of those fellows beyond the extent of their pa¬ 
tience. Their intolerable behavior has ren¬ 
dered them so contemptible and odious in the 
eyes of all degrees of people whatever, that 
there is more joy seen for one Hackney-coach¬ 
man going to the gallows, than for a dozen high¬ 
waymen and street-robbers.” 

It will not be within the province of our re¬ 
marks to notice the many varieties of carriages 
that were invented or modified from older in¬ 
ventions towards the close of the last century ; 
the more particularly as prints or drawings of 
such are to be easily obtained. The coach and 
. chariot were the same in principle ; the original 
one-horse gig of 1754 is seen in Fig. 21, which 

Fig. 21. 



soon underwent changes both of form and name, 
and was called Tilbury, Stanhope, Whiskey, 
Dennett, and Buggy, as the case might be. The 
French DtsoblUjeant , immortalized by Sterne, in 
his “Sentimental Journey,” carried one person 
only, and was like the fourth of our illustra¬ 
tions. The American Sulkies are of the same 
construction. The original Barouche we have 
engraved, the Landau was only a variety, and 
the Landaulet still smaller. 

The original Phaeton is too remarkable a 
monstrosity to pass over without cut or com- 
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ment. Fig. 22 depicts its form. It came into 
use in 1760, and enjoyed great popularity with 
sporting young men, and “ high-flyers.” Mr. 


Fig. 22 



ing of such a vehicle over the stones of a paved 
street.” The same writer comments on its 
ugliness and had construction very severely. 

The height and insecurity of the 
springs, the ugly box in front, and 
the unsightly open one for ser¬ 
vants behind, the tottering danger 
of the seatholders, who reached 
their elevation by means of a lad¬ 
der, which was, in some instances, 
permanently fixed to the side ; all 
rendered it inconvenient and dan¬ 
gerous. It was still received with 
much favor among the “bucks 
and bloods” who loved display, 
and thought the risk of a neck 
nothing in comparison with a dash¬ 
ing equipage, calculated to make 
the groundlings stare. It came 
into fashion under the highest 


Adams says of it: “To sit on such a seat when 
the horses were going at much speed, would re¬ 
quire as much skill as is evinced by a rope- 
dancer at the theatre. None but an extremely 
robust constitution could stand the violent jolt¬ 


auspices, and was the favorite 
driving carriage of the Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards King George IV. When the novelty of 
the thing had ceased, and common sense re¬ 
turned, it was gradually lowered, until the 
Phaeton assumed the form we now see. 


- PICKING- BERRIES IN THE RAIN. 


BY X. W. 


Bo you remember, Kitty, 

One misty afternoon, 

Of a sweet, blue, laughing summer 
That passed away too soon, 
When we, with willow baskets. 
Went over hill and plain 
With John and his umbrella 
For berries in the rain ? 

Oh, how we laughed and shouted l 
As free as were the birds, 
Provoked to mirth, uproarious, 

By John r s grave, witty words; 
And when the rain came pouring 
In torrents from the cloud, 
Crouched T neath the old umbrella. 
We woke the echoes loud. 

And when the sun was setting. 

And glory lit the hill, 

And clouds and mists were fleeing. 
We picked the berries still; 

And piled them high, and higher, 
Beneath the golden light, 

And watched the twilight armies 
Draw up the car of night. 

And when, with baskets laden, 

Wo wandered, homeward bound, 
We heard in shadowy places 
The Katydid’s weird sound ; 


And saw the dusky fire-flies 
Flash in the summer dark, 

And talked of Eastern glowworms, 

So like their tiny spark. 

Ah, Kitty! blue-eyed Kitty! 

That day lies far away, 

And much of mirth has left us, 

Deny it as we may ; 

But womanhood has brought us 
A something better far— 

That was the fire-fly’s flashes, 

This is the glowworm’s star. 

I know not in what distant land 
Gay Johnnie rests his head, 

Or if with him as pleasantly 
The chequered years have sped ; 
But, from his proud, young manhood, 
Has he e’er turned again, 

To pick in dreams the berries 

4 

Beneath the summer rain ? 

I watch the golden sunsets, 

When mist and clouds depart, 

Then memory lifts the pictures 
I ’ve treasured in iny heart ; 

And brightest of these pictures. 

And one that brings no pain, 

Is a gay group picking berries 
Beneath the summer rain. 




















































DESTINY; OR, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A LOWELL 

OPERATIVE. 


BY BURNER BROWNER. 


CHAPTER I. 

My mother was only a poor hoarding-house 

keeper, in the manufacturing city of L-, 

and there were seven of us to be provided for. 
We t were once well off and respected in the 
country, and it was a hard, bitter thing for my 
mother to be thrown upon the world with seven 
children to provide for. I was the oldest, and 
only twelve years of age, when we went to 

L-, and my mother took a house upon the 

W. Corporation, and soon had thirty men board¬ 
ers. The very small sum—two dollars per 
week—which they paid for their board (the 
price was regulated by the Company) would 
not allow of her keeping any one to assist her ; 
she desired to save every cent to spend upon us, 
and she economized in every possible way, that 
we might never miss the luxuries to which we 
had been accustomed. My mother was a very 
proud woman, and she was very anxious that 
her children (for we were all girls) should be 
well educated, should marry well, and be saved 
from the drudgery that was slowly sapping her 
life away. 

The coarse, vulgar men that sat at her table 
we were never allowed to associate with ; for 
she would be up before light to prepare their 
breakfast, and when they were gone she would 
rouse us, and some delicacies would be laid 
upon the snowy cloth which was always kept 
for us. The beautiful china which she had 
saved from the wreck, the nice silver, and fine 
napkins, were always laid upon our table, and 
our mother, in her fresh cap, would sit with us. 
She wished us never to forget our old ways, and 
to remember that we must all be ladies, and 
she judged rightly that we could not be, unless 
carefully trained. 

We were elegantly dressed, and sent to the 
best schools, where we met children of wealthy 
parents, who, at first, looked upon us with 
scorn ; but, when they found our manners were 
gentle, and that we were always in good stand¬ 
ing in our classes, gradually came to treat us 
better, although, I think, they never forgot that 
we were only the daughters of a Corporation 
boarding-house keeper. I know that God makes 
no distinction, and that, after all, it does not 
matter so much where we live as how ; and yet 

IS* 


I think never a moment of my life was I free 
from the feeling of disgrace I felt it to be to 
live upon the Corporation. 

I was called very beautiful, and I know my 
mother’s heart was bound up in me ; and it is 
a consolation to me now that I was never un¬ 
kind to my mother, but that my groat affection 
for her was a comfort, many and many a time, 
when she was near sinking. 

We were never allowed to assist in the 
drudgery of the house, and, up stairs, we had 
a parlor that was as handsome as any in the 
citjG We had a piano, and harp, and plenty 
of books, and my mother encouraged us to sew 
upon delicate work, to embroider, to paint, and 
draw ; and, after her work was done, at night, 
she would come up and listen to our songs, and 
talk about books with us, for she had a good 
education, and was fond of literature. She had 
no time to do anything but drudge, but she 
never complained, and I know she was happy 
in her children. Never but one of us gave her 
any pain, and that was the youngest, who was 
a very wild, careless child, and who seemed to 
be perfectly reckless, at times. She would run 
away, when sent to school, and spend whole 
hours inlaying with the dirty children in the 
street, and would, likely as not, return at night 
without shoes or stockings, and with her clothes 
in tatters. One night, at dark, we missed her, 
and, pitying my mother’s distress, I went out 
myself to search for the wanderer. 

Upon a large common, in the upper part of 
the city, a circus company w T as encamped, and, 
as I approached the place, the crowd, the 
shouts, and the music alarmed me so much that 
T wished myself back at home ; but something 
within said: “ You ’ll surely find Louise there 
so I pushed along to the door. My veil Tvas 
tightly drawn over my face, but a rough arm 
pulled me back, and a harsh voice cried, “ Un¬ 
veil, miss!” I felt my bonnet rudely seized, 
and, as it fell to the ground, a coarse shout was 
raised, and a laugh rang in my ears. “ Aha ! 
that’s the dainty daughter of the boarding¬ 
house keeper on the W. Corporation ; the proud 
minx that lets her old mother drudge while she 
employs her dainty fingers upon finery !” 

I was rudely j ostled, vulgar j okes were band ied 
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about, and, in my distress, I burst into a fit of 
violent weeping. A gentleman, passing by and 
seeing my situation, rescued me. 1 told him 
ivluj I was there, and he drew my arm within 
his own, and accompanied me within the tent. 
When I looked at him in the glare of the lights, 
I saw that my companion was the son of the 
agent of our Company, and I knew I was safe, 
for I had often heard of him as a gentleman, 
although a very proud and haughty one. But 
he showed none of that to me, not even when 
I told him who I was, but treated me deferen¬ 
tially as though I had been a princess born. I 
was seventeen then, and had never associated 
with gentlemen, and the charm of his hand¬ 
some presence was very great to me. His dark 
eyes glowed as they met mine, and the fas¬ 
cinating polish of his manner I could not 
withstand. 

By and by, I began to think of what brought 
me there, and, after a while, on the very front 
seat, close upon the stage, I saw my little sister, 
with her dress soiled, her bonnet in her hand, 
and her long, dark hair, half uncurled, hanging 
down upon her fair, uncovered shoulders. She 
was evidently absorbed in the performances, 
and as I pointed her out, ahd would fain have 
gone for her at once, my companion drew me 
back, saying : 44 It is a pity to disturb her ; let 
her enjoy it until it is over, and I will take you 
home.” So I forgot all about my mother’s 
anxiety, and sat down by his side with a thrill 
of pleasure, and a trembling pulsation at my 
heart. Mr. Fergus paid no attention to the 
performances, but kept talking to me about his 
travels, and about books, and things with which 
I was familiar, but which I never before had 
heard talked of out of our family circle. I was 
pleased that he treated me with so much re¬ 
spect, but I noticed that many of those about 
us looked suspiciously at me. The company 
was composed of operatives ; and very near us 
were several of my mother’s boarders, who 
exchanged sly winks and nods with each other. 

I felt the hot blood rush to my cheeks, and 
wondered why Mr. Fergus’s kindness should 
cause such actions, for I didn’t know then that 
there was anything singular in a gentleman’s 
kindness to a poor girl. 

When the performances were over, Mr. Fergus 
very kindly brought my sister to me, helped 
me to arrange her dress, .and, taking her by the 
hand, brought us safely to my mother’s door. 

I asked him to come in, that my mother might 
thank him ; but he declined, and said he would 
u do himself the pleasure of calling some other 
time.” But I told him that my mother never 


allowed a gentleman to call upon us without 
her permission, and only in her presence. He 
looked surprised, smiled, and bade me 44 Good¬ 
night. ” 

Not a moment of content was mine after that 
night. The hard realities of life rose up before 
me, and I saw the gulf that seemed impassable 
between Mr. Fergus and myself. Beneath my 
calm, and rather cold, exterior was an under¬ 
current of fire, volcano-like, but smouldering ; 
and, for the first time, I seemed to feel how far 
above my humble lot were my aspirations and 
my hopes. I found no peace, even in our little 
parlor. 

My mother, although grateful to Mr. Fergus, 
for she had written to tell him so, had declined 
his offer of an acquaintance, and had told him 
plainly that she did not wish him to renew his 
intercourse with her daughter. She was prouder 
than I thought, that hard-worked mother of 
mine. Mr. Fergus had supposed she would be 
delighted at his condescension ; but she knew 
his calls at our house would never be tolerated 
by his parents, who were proud and arrogant, 
although Mrs. Fergus’s father was a laboring 
man in the very town where my grandparents 
had been wealthy farmers. 

I became listless and unhappy, and had.no 
pleasure in anything, and half the pleasure of 
our home was gone, for I had always been a 
sort of teacher for my younger sisters, and had 
endeavored to fill my mother’s place when she 
was working below stairs ; but now I had no 
pleasure in anything, and I think my mother 
was also greatly troubled, although she never 
said anything to me. 


CHAPTER II. 

Time passed on, and I never saw Mr. Fergus 
after that night, until my sister next me was 
married. I was then in my nineteenth year, 
but I had never had a lover. My sister Caro¬ 
line was about to be married to a young mer¬ 
chant in the neighboring city of B-, and the 

next youngest, only sixteen, was engaged to a 
young clergyman; but, although others thought 
it strange that, with my great beauty, I should 
still remain single, I think my mother was well 
pleased, for she always, in her caressing way, 
called me a 44 queen,” and. I know she hoped I 
should make a splendid match. 

I was my sister’s bridesmaid, and accom¬ 
panied her on her wedding tour to Saratoga, 
and so on to Niagara, and home through New 
York. I had never been out into the world, 
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and I knew nothing of gay society, only from 
books, but I had always yearned for an elegant 
life such as I read of, free from coarse sights 
and sounds, and at Saratoga the yearning be¬ 
came an unutterable longing. My sister had 
not much deep feeling, and never could under¬ 
stand half of what she called my “ fancies.” 
She thought her husband perfect, and enjoyed 
herself in the present, while I, who had made 
Mr. Fergus my beau-ideal of a gentleman, only 
looked upon my brother-in-law as a gay, gene¬ 
rous, good-natured man, without much mind 
or intellect. 

I watched carefully all whom I met, and I 
saw none superior to Mr. Fergus, but I longed 
to enter the gay world upon equal terms with 
those whom I saw. I knew that I was superior 
in beauty to many whom I met, and I saw that 
I attracted a great deal of attention, and I felt 
that Mr. Fergus even, if he saw me away from 
my coarse surroundings, might love me. 

My sister chid me often for my reserve, for 
we were six weeks at Saratoga, and many 
gentlemen asked my brother-in-law for an 
introduction to his “ superb sister, ” as they 
called me; but I was not bom a flirt, and I 
could never chatter nothings by the hour to¬ 
gether, so I was called scornful, haughty, and 
proud; and my sensitive nature was stung 
dreadfully, one night, by overhearing my vis-d - 
vis in the dance say to her partner, “ She ’s 
only a factory boarding-house keeper’s daugh¬ 
ter, and see what airs she gives herself!” 

After this, I felt marked at Saratoga, although 
my sister said, when I besought her to leave, 
that “we were better than half we met. There 

are the rich Misses C-, from New York— 

why, their grandmother actually sold vege¬ 
tables in market for twenty years, and, not¬ 
withstanding, they are the leaders of fashion.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “but they are rich , and 
so were their parents before them, while our 
mother is poor, and works to give us luxuries. 
Oh that we had never been educated above 
cur station !” 

I never went into the drawing-room again 
while we stayed, but a rich elderly gentleman 
made me, an offer of his hand, and decdared it 
would be the proudest day of his life, if he 
could ever call me wife. He was a man mighty ' 
upon ’Change, and well known in State Street; 
and my sister and her husband urged me to 
accept him, but I could not. He offered to 
settle a hundred thousand dollars upon me, 
and I knew that the factory boarding-house 
keeper’s daughter could, if she pleased, be¬ 
come the fashion even at Saratoga; for who 


refuses those stamped as golden coin ? Ho 
they not always pass current ? 

When we arrived at Niagara, I was enchanted. 
Many had told me that they were disappointed 
—that it was not half so grand as they imagined ; 
but Nature unadorned, unaided by Art, here 
first spoke out to my soul, and I responded. 
The Grand Rapids awed me as much as the 
Fall itself; but my favorite place was upon 
Goat Island, where I would sit for hours, just 
upon the verge of the bank, as it slopes down 
to the rushing waters, as they pour the preci¬ 
pice and dash madly upon the rocks below. I 
used to sit there under the shade of the trees 
—which were turning to crimson and gold, for 
it was now the last of September—and listen 
to the mighty roar, the quivering, trembling 
shivers of the myriad waters, and long to sway 
myself over into the stream, and be swept out 
of time into eternity. While my sister and 
her husband, preceded by a guide, made the 
grand tour, I wandered about alone, but always, 
as each day closed, I sat a short time in my 
favorite place. 

I had not been there a week before I felt 
that Mr. Fergus must be there. Laugh at me, 
call it superstition, whatever you like, I felt 
that I was within a singular influence ; and 
one day, as I sat musing alone, and tossing 
dead leaves into the current, and watching the 
little eddying circles round which they swept, 
before being fatally engulfed, I knew instantly 
that he was approaching, and that he was wait¬ 
ing for me to look up ; but I had no power to 
raise my head. I was afraid he would suspect 
that 1 cared for him—that he would see, by the 
flush that mounted even to my brow, that I 
knew of his approach, and had perhaps been 
waiting for him. “Miss Favor,” at length he 
said, “I am happy to meet you again”—and 
he sat down upon the grass not far from me, 
and we talked and laughed as though we had 
known each other a lifetime, for I had great 
self-control, and after the first moment I crushed 
down all my tremulous feelings, and double- 
locked them in my heart. He did not speak 
or laugh loud, but with a gentle, murmuring 
sound that was in unison with my feelings, 
and seemed subdued in awe of the place and 
scene. I had never seen any one who so nearly 
approached my ideal of masculine perfection. 
In short, he seemed crowned with all manly 
graces, natural and acquired. 

I never in my life had anything to touch my 
feelings so as his manner, full of deference and 
respect, and I saw in the admiring gaze which 
he cast upon me that I pleased even his prac- 
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tised eye and fastidious tastes. I think this 
feeling gave me ease and self-possession, and 
he drew out my powers so that I forgot—I 
never had before—that I was a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper’s daughter. 

For days, we were constantly together, and I 
tried at times, but faintly, to resist his capti¬ 
vating power, but I could not. It was a bright 
October morning ; the dew-drops sparkled in a 
thousand gorgeous colors upon the brilliant 
foliage ; and, standing in my favorite place, I 
heard his vows of love, and felt supremely 
blessed. 

Carl Fergus accompanied us home, and, 
entering our house for the first time, asked my 
mother’s consent to our engagement. I believe 
she would have had it otherwise, for she knew 
I could never be welcome in his familv; but 
she had watched me closely, and had suspected 
all along that the change which had come over 
me was all through my meeting him the eve¬ 
ning of my search for my little sister. And 
maybe, I have often thought so, that my 
mother, with her great partiality for me, might 
have thought it impossible any one could long 
resist my influence. However that may be, 
my mother gave her consent, and I soon saw 
that she was very much attached to him, and 
looked forward to the evenings which brought 
him to our house with a great deal of pleasure. 
He was always gentlemanly and polite to the 
rough men whom he often met in the passages, 
as he was coming up to our parlor ; and many 
a time he would go down to search for my 
mother, and, taking her hand, now hard, bony, 
and seamed with the rough work she did, lead 
her up stairs, and place her in an easy-chair, 
while he read to her some of his favorite pas¬ 
sages. Such gentleness and consideration quite 
won her heart, for, in the many long years that 
she had labored, he was the first one, out of 
her own family, who had ever treated her as 
other than a good-hearted drudge. Even my 
sister’s husband had not thought it worth his 
while to pay her much attention, but had con¬ 
tented himself with making her a handsome 
present occasionally. How I gloried in the 
thought that my husband—how sweet were 
those words, “my husband!” how I toyed 
with them, and whispered them lingeringly, 
tenderly to myself! — knew how to appreciate 
my poor slave mother, for a slave slie had been 
for many a long year. She was a handsome 
woman even then, although care and anxiety 
had left their footprints upon her countenance. 
She had never forgotten that she was once a 
lady, and for her children’s sake she always, 


even in her kitchen, was careful of her personal 
appearance. 

Just about this time, my sister Eleanor, she 
who was engaged to the clergyman, was mar¬ 
ried, and went away, taking with her my 
youngest sister Louise, who still continued as 

wild and careless as ever. My sister in B- 

had taken one with her, so that now there 
were only three of us at home. 

Weeks and months passed along; they seemed 
little more than a long summer day, for Carl 
Fergus was my constant companion. I believed 
that apart earth held no happiness for either of 
us. I thought how bright I would make Carl’s 
home, how I would win even his parents to 
love me. I loved with all the silent, resistless 
might of my reserved, proud nature. Carl 
never spoke of his parents, but I thought, in¬ 
deed I felt, that they did not sanction our 
acquaintance. 

One day, a carriage drove to our door, and a 
liveried footman handed in a card — 11 Mrs. Fer¬ 
gus, for Miss Rosa Favor.” She was waiting 
in the passage below, just as the factory-bell 
was ringing, and the crowd of coarse men were 
pushing past her, in haste to get their noonday 
meal. Oh, what a throb of hatred I felt towards 
her, that she should choose such a time for her 
call—that she should, with apparently such 
systematic cruelty, make the distance between 
us greater, even, than it really was ! When I 
received her, and saw her start of surprise, as 
she glanced at the room, then at myself, I think 
she was for a moment irresolute. I know she 
felt, for I saw it in her eyes, “This girl does 
justice to my son’s taste.” She had expected 
to meet a coarse, blowsy country beauty, rough 
and unpolished, and she hesitated to speak, 
for I saw that she had come upon no pleasant 
errand. 

“My son,” she said, at length, “has been 
the object of my life, the object to whom all 
my thoughts have been devoted. He has re¬ 
paid my affection with neglect, my confidence 
with deception. His love for you can never be 
more than a fancy , for he can never so far de¬ 
mean himself as to marry a woman of your 
vulgar connections.” 

Such a concentration of scorn and contempt 
as darkened her face and flashed in her eyes I 
could not have thought possible. -Her voice, 
though low, was vehement, and her passion 
made itself felt in her whole figure. 

“You condemn us unheard, Mrs. Fergus. 
My connections are not vulgar. My family 
were once rich and respectable, in the very 
town where your father worked as a day-laborer, 
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ranking with tlie men whom you met going to 
my mother’s table.” 

An angry flush overspread her features, and 
she said, in an intolerant manner : “ You have 
forced my son into an acquaintance, your arts 
and beauty have dazzled him ; but nothing is 
more certain than that your marriage can never 
take place. What is your love to mine ? What 
can you have in common with him ? Should 
you marry, after his weak passion is gratified, 
lie will toss you off as carelessly as he would a 
broken toy ; your charm will be gone. What 
to him can be a mere pretty face ? Can you 
sympathize with his pursuits, cheer him by your 
conversation, or amuse his idle hours ? I see,” 
she said, glancing around, “that he is trying 
to polish you, to educate you for his sphere, 
but it will never do ; you have lived too many 
years in this house, in contact with coarseness 
and vulgarity, ever to be lifted above it.” 

“Madam,” I commenced, trembling with 
passion, for I felt how infinitely above her 
vulgar pretensions we were ; but she waved 
her hand to silence me, and said— 

“My son is to choose between you and his 
mother. He must annul liis engagement, or 
never more look for his mother’s love. This 
is my right —I will have it so.” With a stately 
courtesy, she turned, and, lifting her rustling 
silken garments, descended the stairs ; and I 
heard the clash of the door as it closed after 
her, and the grating of the carriage-wheels as 
she drove away. 

Let no one be shocked by this, and think 
that Mrs. Fergus was a whit more hard-hearted 
than others of her class. People harden as 
they get old; the frost of time steals on and 
nips their sympathies, and they forget that 
they have ever loved. 

My mother came up very soon, and found 
me on the floor, in a fit of weeping, and almost 
inconsolable. 

“ Rosa, my child, what is the matter ?” 

I hid my face, and pushed her from me. 
What was life, wliat was my mother’s love to 
me now, in my great sorrow ! I had no philo¬ 
sophy that made me equal to this emergency; 
my pride was angry and defiant, and I asked 
no pity even from my mother, and—God for¬ 
give ine !—I almost cursed her, that she had 
not died rather than become a factory board¬ 
ing-house keeper, but I did not tell her so. I 
told her of Mrs. Fergus’s visit, and of all she 
said to me. 

There had always been something very touch¬ 
ing to me in my mother’s quiet and self-con¬ 
tained life. She had never spoken regretfully 


of tlie past—never for a moment forgot her 
daily duties, to dally with brighter, happier 
reminiscences ; such as her fate had been, she 
had accepted it, and labored faithfully. She 
had always been reserved about the past, even 
to her children; and shut up in that quiet 
heart of hers, I know, there were many things 
that troubled the current of her life. Now, 
she took me in her arms, and called me her 
“baby;” she smoothed my hair and caressed 
my cheek, and, laying my head upon her 
shoulder, she told me of her life. She told 
me of my father, a stately man, who had been 
a judge, and who won her heart when she was 
only sixteen. There was no reproach coupled 
with his name, when she told me of his 
sinking deeper and deeper in liis cups, until 
property, business, all went from him—until 
his reason, too, was gone, and he was laid in 
his grave. And there was a glorious look of 
self-abnegation about her, as she told me of 
her weary struggles, of the hattle with the 
pride that lingered in her heart, of the long 
nights of anguish she passed, and of the sorrow 
she felt that her children should be wounded 
as she had been. She said I had been nearer 
and dearer to her than all the others, for she 
knew I had an underlying current of emotions 
so like her own, was so like her in my pride, 

it 

that she feared I must suffer bitter sorrow. 
She saw that I had been wounded daily, that 
I lived as though under a ban. “But you 
seemed,” she said, “to me so charming in 
beauty, in grace, and accomplishments, that I 
felt, when your worth was known, you would 
be appreciated, and that you could never be 
happy with the men your sisters had married. 
Mrs. Fergus is angry, for she wishes her son 
to augment his wealth and add to his position 

by a maniage with tlie wealthy Mrs. W-. 

But Carl Fergus is not dependent upon liis 
parents ; his profession is even now lucrative ; 
and, if his heart is what I think it is, he loves 
you too well to disdain you because your mother 
is poor. If he does not, he is not worthy of you.” 

She understood me. She had never seemed 
to me so good as then ; the tears stood in her 
eyes, and her voice was low and gentle. 

“Mymother,” I said, with a reproach at my 
heart, “ I am not worthy of you. I will strive 
to overcome and be like you ; only be patient 
with me.” 

That evening, Carl came not; and the next 4 
evening, with a rising fear at my heart, I 
watched for him. My pride was humbled, and 
alone I wrestled with a great and o’ermastering 
agony. 
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On the third day, Carl came to ns. There 
was a shadow upon his brow, but otherwise lie 
was the same as ever. I believe, in my great 
love for him, I had allowed him to see more of 
my heart than most women show previous to 
marriage. I was not ashamed of my feelings, 
and it was the one only delight of my life. He 
was my god, and he knew it. The reverent 
humility with which I approached him was 
wonderful, even to myself. 


CHAPTER III. 

Mrs. W- was the daughter of a lawyer, 

and very wealthy. She was very handsome, 
with an extreme softness of manner, and a 
gentle pliancy of touch and expression, that 
always reminded me of a cat. She had been 
a schoolmate of mine, but we had never been 
intimate ; and her father’s position in town 
raised her so much above myself that I had 
only a slight speaking acquaintance with her. 
She was married very young, and in three 
weeks was left a widow and mistress of two 
hundred thousand dollars. She enjoyed her 
freedom and independence, and was a proficient 

in the art of flirtation. 

» 

3N T ot until long afterwards did I know that 
Mrs. Fergus paid her a visit the same day that 
she called on me. With a woman’s intuitive 

perception, she had discovered that Mrs. W- 

would not object to change her name to that 
of Mrs. Carl Fergus, and she at once launched 
upon the subject of love and marriage. She 
spoke of my family as a vulgar set, and said 
that, as her son had once been of some service 
to the eldest daughter, she had so far presumed 
upon this as to commence an acquaintance 
which he found it difficult to break; indeed, 
she said, I “gave myself the airs of a queen.” 

-Not the least hint did she give Mrs. W- 

of our engagement, which Carl had confided to 
his mother ; but, with her great knowledge of 
social tactics, and with that touch of the old 
serpent which most managing women have, she 

contrived to influence Mrs. W-’s curiosity, 

and, by contrasting her style with my preten¬ 
sions, to excite a spirit of rivalry in her breast, 
which might at last operate in her son’s favor. 
She knew that the charming simplicity and 
unconsciousness of a young girl, apparently 
so defenceless and trusting, were no match for 
the scientific strategy of a widow—the skilful 
byplay, the advance, the retreat, the lures, 
surprises, feints, and evasions with which, they j 


play with their victims, and which so securely 
fasten them in their toils forever. 

I said nothing to Carl of his mother’s visit, 
and he did not know it, or he might have been 
prepared for the siege which was planned for 
taking the outworks, and, by a grand coup de 
main , gaining possession of his heart. I was 
too proud to complain, or to set a mother 
against the son of her love ; and, indeed, I did 
not wish to gain him by any power but that of 
the free, full, and voluntary love which I be- - 
lieved to be mine. But daily, with the most 
exquisite tact, the most refined and complete 
finesse , my vulgar surroundings were contrasted 

with Mrs. W-’s elegant belongings, until, 

in my defiant pride, I longed to strike down all 
that was choice, beautiful, or rich, and on the 
ruins lie down and die. 

When Mrs. Fergus drove with her son, she 
would pass our door, and invariably she would 
pull the check-rein to give an order, just as 
the narrow street was filled with the begrimed 
operatives rushing in scrambling haste to my 
mother’s door. I knew Carl’s proud heart, and 
how it must have been cut for me. Although 
he was always a gentleman, yet he had as much 
pride as ever fell to the lot of man, and he must 
have chafed sorely under these inflictions. 

People who regard money as the end and 
aim of life seldom fail, and Mrs. Fergus knew 
that gold could carry in its retinue a wider 
homage than any other power. Whatever of 
love or tenderness there was in her nature 
was garnered in her child, her only son ; liis 
aggrandizement was the darling object of her 
existence. Shrewd, politic, and observant, this 
crafty woman knew too much directly to oppose 
her son’s engagement, or to attack us openly ; 
but where she could shock his refined sensi¬ 
bility, or touch his fastidiousness, by a contrast 
of my position with his own, she would do it; 
slie left no means untried. 

One wet morning, Carl came to us in our 
little parlor. My mother was occupied with 
some piece of homely needle-work, and my 
sisters were in their rooms. I was busy watch¬ 
ing the misty rain as it formed little pools here 
and there on the rough pavement, which threw 
back, in bubbles, the perpetual plash. The 
scene out of doors was dismal enough. The 
trees on the street looked shivering in the 
damp air, and the wind that soughed through 
the branches had a watery sound. I was in a 
sad reverie, for my intercourse with Carl was 
not what it had been; much that I have re¬ 
lated here I knew not of until long afterwards ; 
but I could guess what influences were operat- 
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ing against me. There are occasions in human 
life when people feel, although they cannot tell 
why, a strange sensation, as though some evil 
lmng suspended over them; so I felt this 
morning; and when Carl told us he was about 

to accompany his mother and Mrs. W-upon 

a journey which would last at least two months, 
I could not summon up resolution to say any¬ 
thing, for a rising in my throat choked me. It 
seemed as though the ghost only of departed 
happiness would be left with me. Who could 
tell what changes might be wrought in his 
feelings in this short time ? I could guess why 
the journey was planned, and, had I dared, I 
would have let the great sigh in my heart es¬ 
cape, and have told Carl all I feared. 

Carl was more like his old self than he had 
been for months, and he lingered as though 
loth to leave and afraid something might pre¬ 
vent our constant intercourse by letter. He 
made me promise to write very often, and said 
he should always be sure to give me notice of 
his changing address. If anything could recon¬ 
cile me to his departure, it was the tenderness 
with which he treated me, and the hope he 
expressed that he should soon call me his own. 

He left me, and I was indeed alone. The 
second day, I received a letter full of love and 
passionate petitions for me to keep my faith 
with him, although he knew I never went into 
society except when visiting at my sisters’ 
houses. “Only believe,” he said, “that I loved 
you for yourself alone, and that no mean thought 
ever sullied my devotion, and I am happy.” 

He spoke often of Mrs.W-, and of her high 

appreciation of myself, although, as she told 
him, “my pride had always come between us, 
and prevented her from showing her true feel¬ 
ings towards me.” 

This went on for some weeks, and then Carl’s 
letters, although quite as frequent, became 

shorter, and Mrs. W-’s name was never 

mentioned. 

I put my trust in my own truth, and kept the 
balance of my conflicting anxieties steady and 
to myself as long as I could ; but my mother, 
who constantly watched me, without any ap¬ 
parent reason, proposed my visiting my sister 

Caroline, in B-. I was strongly opposed to 

it, as my sister was residing at the West End, 
and lived a gay life, receiving much company; 
but my mother would not be denied, and, as I 
found my refusal gave her pain, I prepared to 
go, exacting a promise that my letters should 
be forwarded to me immediately. 

As it was my sister’s wish, while in B-, 

I accompanied her into society, and thero I 


met frequently the same gentleman who, at 
Saratoga, three years previously, had asked 
me to be his wife. He was still unmarried, 
and resumed his attentions to me, as a friend, 
in a quiet, gentlemanly way that could give 
me no offence. 

It is the easiest of all things to break the 
link by which two human hearts are united. 
Its fragility is in proportion to its delicacy ; 
and after several weeks of silence, in which I 
heard nothing from Carl, and received no re¬ 
plies to my letters, my mother wrote to me 
that he and Mrs. W-were soon to be mar¬ 

ried. I wonder I did not go mad ; but I did 
not ; I looked my grief in the face, and lived 
through the struggle without betraying my 
anguish. I believe a pride and consciousness 
of power supported me. The heartlessness and 
obduracy of Carl’s silence, while it racked me 
with bitter pangs, still, also, helped me to for¬ 
get him. Whatever had happened, I felt that 
he ought to have apprised me of it; but, in¬ 
stead, he had treated me with a careless indif¬ 
ference that ruffled my pride, and then made 
me doubt his love. 

I subsided into a tranquil, state, perfectly 
calm upon the surface, but 0 how troubled 
beneath ! As I accustomed myself to contem¬ 
plate Carl’s character in a new and despicable 
aspect, my grief imperceptibly softened, and 
something like scorn and resentment came to 
my relief. I even tried to persuade myself 
that, were he to return and sue again, I would 
reject him. Wrestling with this total blight of 
my hopes, I sank into a condition of utter 
apathy; there was nothing that pleased or 
disturbed me ; and I went through the gay 
routine of life at my sister’s with perfect in¬ 
difference. 

I was not without my conquests, and I was 
woman enough to feel elated at the idea that, 
although slighted and wronged where I loved, 
and looked down upon by Mrs. Fergus, yet 
there were others quite as wealthy, quite as 
aristocratic, who welcomed me as an equal. 

My sister constantly urged me to accept Mr. 

S-, who again offered himself to me. I had 

loved Carl Fergus too well to replace his image 
in my heart by another ; but I probed my soul 
to its utmost depths, and, desolate as I was, I 
resolved to hesitate no longer. Whichever 
way I turned, all was blank and lonely; there 
was nothing left to cling to. My marriage with 

Mr. S- would at least bring happiness to 

others, for he scorned me not that I was poor 
and humble. He wished my mother and sis¬ 
ters to reside with him, and I believe never, for 
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he had a great and noble heart, made them 
feel their dependence. 

On the morning of my marriage to Mr. S-, 

I was conscious of something like a slight thrill 
of revenge. This was the vindication of my 
slighted feelings, the assertion of my outraged 
pride ; and, if Mrs. Fergus could read the notice 
of my marriage, and feel that in depriving me 
of her son’s love she had not driven me back 
to vulgar obscurity, but had only been an 
involuntary means of raising us all to a social 
position superior even to her own, I should be 
content. As for love in my heart, there was 
none ; but I felt the utmost respect for my hus¬ 
band, and was proud of him. My mother gave 
up her hard life, and, with my two unmarried* 
sisters, came to reside with me. 

I hated the conventional pride that looked 
down with contempt upon obscure birth, its 
position, and its struggles, and it became a 
passion with me to raise myself to the utmost 
height of social position, and of course to place 
my mother and sisters there also. I made my 
house magnificent; but so exquisitely nice was 
my perception of the fitness of things, that no 
one was ever offended with its costliness or rare 
ornament. I gloried in scattering money about, 
and felt a sort of wonder when I saw to what a 
pinnacle of power.and influence I was elevated, 
and I made 1 the most of my advantages. I 
emerged from my pride, and condescended to 
try my powers of fascination upon the great 
world, until I felt I had conquered it. I was 
known at Saratoga and at Newport. I set the 
fashions, and saw myself courted and flattered 
by people who I knew would have spurned 
me with their foot when I was poor. I mar¬ 
ried my sisters in the great world, but happily, 
to men of their choice ; and when my beautiful 
favorite, Mary, a perfect angel, robed in lace 
that was priceless, stood at the altar, and gave 
her l\and, where her heart had long been given, 
to a foreign minister, I saw the dark faGe of 
Mrs. Fergus curiously gazing upon the scene, 
and I fixed her eye with my look of scornful, 
withering contempt. 

My husband was proud of me, and denied me 
nothing. I was upon the topmost wave of 
popularity when I heard of Carl Fergus’s mar¬ 
riage. Many and many a chance hour had my 
heart lived over its old memories, and I had 
often, with a Shuddering doubt, thought of his 
estrangement and the sudden eclipse of his 
love, and felt that I ought to have cleared it up 
before I raised a barrier between us forever. 

A year passed, and I heard nothing of Carl 
Fergus, for he had gone abroad with his bride ; 


and, as I lived in B-, all things appertaining 

to our life in L-, if not forgotten, were never 

mentioned. 

My mother never went out into the great 
world, but she took the greatest delight in my 
success, and, I know, felt something of my own 
exultation at my position. I delighted to as¬ 
semble at my house those who had, by their 
own talents and genius, worked their own way 
to success, and they always were my most 
honored guests. 

After we had been married five years, Mr. 

S-was called away to France upon business, 

and, as I declined leaving my mother, who was 
now growing very feeble, he went alone. He 
was a most devoted husband, and I know he 
must oftentimes have thought me cold-hearted, 
for I could never bring myself to return his 
caresses, although always performing all my 
duties faithfully. 

It was not many months after his departure, 
when, one night, I was roused from sleep by a 
distinct rap upon the wall near my bed. At 
first, I thought I must have been dreaming, 
and I raised myself upon my arm to listen. It 
was twice repeated, and I felt a subtle influence 
pervading the room, and heard the softest, 
most lingering strains of music, seemingly in 
the atmosphere, playing about me. A little 
startled, I sprang up, and passed to the adjoin¬ 
ing room, occupied by my mother. She was 
awake, but, when I questioned her, had heard 
nothing. I thought of Carl Fergus, and the 
very same feelings came over me that I had felt 
before at Niagara. I knew there was something 
occurring in his life at that moment that brought 
him nearer to me. I returned to my bed with¬ 
out communicating my feelings to my mother, 
but the music continued until daylight, and 
was repeated several nights in succession. 

My husband and Carl Fergus were upon their 
return from Europe, in the same steamer. On 
the night that I first heard the music, she took 
fire, and only twenty, out of a hundred and 
fifty, passengers were saved. My husband and 
Carl Fergus’s wife both perished. I was stunned 
by the suddenness of the blow, and there was 
an undefined terror at my heart. I gathered 
up recollections of my marriage, and self-accu¬ 
sation came upon me. I had never half appre¬ 
ciated my husband’s character, I thought, and 
when his will was discovered, in which he hail 
left his immense property to me without re¬ 
serve, I felt that I had slighted a noble heart. 
The shock was very great to my mother, and 
she only survived it a few weeks ; thus I was 
left entirely to myself, and it was a long and 
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gloomy niglit that settled upon me, haunted 
by the ghosts of many hopes, many errors, and 
unavailing regrets. I truly mourned for him 
whose noble soul had found rest in the stormy 
sea, and for the mother whose martyr life had 
at length been crowned ; from the accumulated 
sadness into which I fell I had no hope of ever 
issuing again. 

I left the city, and went to reside in the 
country, for I felt that nature soothed me, and 
I used to lay dow r n my weary head upon the 
grass, and weep until a great relief came upon 
me in the shedding of those very tears. One 
evening, just before sunset, I came down into 
a little valley where often in my walks I had 
stopped to rest. One bright evening cloud 
floated midway along the horizon in the open¬ 
ing of the hills, and a sound of music seemed 
to come from it—it was the same I had heard 
before, and I knew Carl Fergus spoke to me. 
The quiet evening cloud grew dim, the colors 
faded from the sky, the shadows upon the hills 
became a part of the pale night sky ; yet I felt 
the shadows were clearing from my mind, and 
I knew that Carl and I were one in soul. 

Weeks passed, when one day I was sum¬ 
moned below stairs, to meet a gentleman. It 
was Carl Fergus, and he sank on his knees 
before me, and, gathering me in his arms, held 
me tightly pressed to his heart. He had al¬ 
ways loved, had never resigned me until my 


letters ceased, and, after numerous epistles he 
had written had been returned unopened, weeks 
of suspense passed to him, when he heard of * 

my brilliant career in B-and my marriage. 

After that, to please his mother, and because 

he thought Mrs. W-really attached to him, 

he had married her; but, even as the husband 
of another, he had never ceased to love me, and 
had loved me unutterably. 

In a week, we were married, and if there is 
a blessed union of souls on this earth, such is 
ours. I kneel down and say my prayer of 
thanks every night for the great blessings 
vouchsafed to me—a happy, luxurious home, 
kind friends, and two loving children. I have 
no longer any ambition to be the leader of 
fashion, but in all that is good and noble I 
strive to excel, and work side by side with my 
husband. 

Mrs. Fergus intercepted our letters, through 
the aid of the servant who accompanied her, 

and Mrs. W- was privy to it all. Carl’s 

father, I believe, truly loves me, and is a real 
friend. His mother is proud of me, and for 
Carl’s sake I receive her kindly, though I can 
never forget the misery she caused me. She 
is rejoiced at her son’s second marriage, as his 
fortune and mine united have made her the 
mother of the richest man in the state—a poor 
ambition, but such an one only as she is capa¬ 
ble of feeling. 
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A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND, 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

One of the most brilliant traits that can adorn 
the character of man is the quality which com¬ 
poses a good husband ; and lie who deserves a 
contrary appellation proclaims, in the strongest 
terms, his want of religion, his want of feeling, 
and his want of understanding. He cannot be 
a good man, because he violates one of the most 
sacred commands of God ; he cannot be a brave 
man, because a brave man scorns to use with 
tyranny the power with which he is invested ; 
and he cannot be a feeling man—0 no ! a man 
of feeling will never draw tears from those eyes 
which look to him for comfort, or voluntarily 
pain a heart that has given up so much for his 
sake ! 

Remember your wife has left her home, her 
parents, and her friends, to follow you and your 
fortunes through the world. She has unre- 
vol. Lxr.— 19 


servedly committed her happiness to your keep¬ 
ing ; and in your hands has she placed her 
future comfort. Prize the sacred trust; and 
never give her cause to repent the confidence 
she has reposed in you. 

In contemplating her character, recollect the 
materials human nature is composed of, and do 
not expect perfection. Do justice to her merits, 
and point out her faults ; for 1 do not ask you 
to treat her errors with indulgence —by no means! 
but then endeavor to amend them with wisdom, 
with gentleness, and with love. 

Allow me here to introduce a few lines taken 
from an admired little book, “ The Economy of 
Human Life “ Take unto thyself a wife, but 
examine with care, and fix not suddenly; on 
thy present choice depends the future happi¬ 
ness of thee and thy posterity. If much of her 
time is destroyed in dress and adornments j if 
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she is enamored with her owii beauty, and 
delighted with her own praise ; if she laugheth 
much, and talketh loud ; if her foot abidetli not 
in her father’s house, and her eyes with bold¬ 
ness rove on the faces of men; though her beauty 
were as the sun in the firmament of heaven, 
turn thy face from her charms, turn thy feet 
from her paths, and suffer not thy soul to be 
ensnared by the allurements of thy imagina¬ 
tion.” “ But when thou fmdest sensibility of 
heart joined with softness of manners, an ac¬ 
complished mind with a form agreeable to thy 
fancy, take her home to thy bouse ; she is 
worthy to be thy friend and companion.” 
61 Reprove her faults with gentleness ; exact 
not her obedience with rigor ; trust thy secrets 
in her heart, her counsels are sincere, thou 
shalt not be deceived.” “She is the wife of 
thy bosom, treat her with love ; she is the 
mistress of thy house, treat her with respect; 
she is the mother of thy children, be faithful 
to her bed.” 

OX THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 

If your wife is an amiable woman, “if,” as 
the wise man says, “there be kindness, meek¬ 
ness, and comfort in her tongue, then is not 
her husband like other men.” (JEcclus. xxxvi. 
23.) Prize, therefore, her worth, understand 
her value, for great indeed is the treasure you 
possess. Speaking of woman, a late writer 
says: “I consider a religious, sensible, well- 
bred woman one of the noblest objects in 
creation ; her conduct is so consistent and well 
regulated, her friendship so steady, her feelings 
so warm and gentle, her heart so replete with 
pity and tenderness.” Nowhere does she ap¬ 
pear to so much advantage as in the chamber 
of the sick ; administering to the wants of the 
sufferer, sympathizing in his pain, and pointing 
the way to his heavenly rest, as the great Scot¬ 
tish bard says :— 

“When pain and anguish wring the hrow, 

A ministering angel thou!” 

“Oh, how much more lovely and interesting 
to the heart does she appear in such scenes than 
in all the blaze of beauty, armed for conquest, 
and decorated for the brilliant exhibition of a 
ball-room !” 

Among the many amiable qualities of woman, 
I cannot help noticing two with which she 
appears gifted in a peculiar degree—resignation 
and fortitude. I remember hearing an eminent 
physician say that he has been constantly struck 
with the superior quietness and resignation 
with which women supported bodily pain and 
suffering, as well as all the other evils of human 


life ! When I speak thus, I of course allude 
to the sensible and superior part of the sex. 
Let not, therefore, the military or naval hero 
suppose that fortitude is confined to his own 
profession ; that it could only be met with 
on the plains of Waterloo, the waves of the 
ocean, or the burning deserts of Egypt—no ! it 
may also be sought and found in the gentle 
breast of woman. It accompanies her to the 
retired and silent chamber; it supports her 
under pain and sickness, sorrow and disap¬ 
pointment ; it teaches her to sympathize with 
her husband and all around her, and to inspire 
them with patience by her words and example. 
And while she seeks no notice, no reward but 
the regard and approbation of her heavenly 
Father, she meekly acquiesces in his divine 
will, and says, under every trial, “Father, not 
my will, but thine be done !” 

Has it never been remarked how very supe¬ 
rior, in point of discretion, woman is to man ? 
Now, reader, do not mistake me. I mean not 
to say she possesses more sense than man ; in 
this particular, man claims, and we allow him, 
the prerogative ; though, certainly, it is not 
every instance that proves its truth. But in the 
quality of discretion woman is decidedly and 
undoubtedly his superior. Unless it particu¬ 
larly concerns himself, a man seldom looks to 
the future consequences of what lie either says 
or does, especially in small matters or common¬ 
place occurrences. Now a sensible woman 
sees at once the fit from the unfit, attends to 
the minutiae of things, and looks through ex¬ 
isting circumstances to their probable result. 
In short, a proper definition of the word discretion 
would exactly convey a j ust idea of my meaning. 

Miss Hannah More says : “ There is a large 
class of excellent female characters who, on 
account of that very excellence, are very little 
known; because to be known is not their 
object. Their ambition has a better taste ; 
they pass through life honored and respected 
in their own small but not unimportant sphere, 
and approved by Him 4 whose they are, and 
whom they serve, ’ though their faces are hardly 
known in promiscuous society. If they occasion 
little sensation abroad, they produce much hap¬ 
piness at home. These are the women who bless, 
dignify, and truly adorn society. The painter, 
indeed, does not make his fortune by their 
sitting to him ; the jeweller is neither brought 
into vogue by furnishing their diamonds, nor 
undone by not being paid for them ; the pros¬ 
perity of the milliner does not depend on 
affixing their name to a cap or a color; the 
poet does not celebrate them ; the novelist does 
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not dedicate to them; but they possess the 
affection of their husbands, the attachment of 
their children, the esteem of the wise and good, 
and, above all, they possess His favor, 4 whom 
to know is life eternal. Oh, proud lord of 
creation! if Heaven, in its great kindness, has 
blessed you with such a wife, bright indeed 
rose the sun on your nuptial morn ; prize her, 
love her, honor her, and be it the study of your 
life to make her happy. 

But the Sacred Volume places the value and 
importance of domestic virtues in the female 
character in a point of view at once more grand 
and elevated than any modem production, as 
may be plainly perceived in the following ex¬ 
tracts : “ As the sun when it ariseth in the high 
heaven, so is the beauty of a good wife in the 
ordering of her house. The grace of a wife 
delighteth her husband, and a silent and loving 
woman is a gift of the Lord. A shamefaced and 
faithful woman is a double grace, and her con¬ 
tinent mind cannot be valued. Blessed is the 
man that hath a virtuous wife, for the number 
of his days shall be double. A virtuous wo¬ 
man rejoiceth in her husband, and he shall 
fulfil the years of his life in peace. 5 ’ ( Ecclus. 
xxvi.) “Hast thou a wife after thy mind? 
forsake her not; and give not thyself to a light 
woman.” ( Ecclus . vii. 26.) “A good wife is 
a good portion, which shall be given in the 
portion of them that fear the Lord.” ( Ecclus. 
xxvi. 3.) “Well is he that dwelletli with a 
wife of understanding. ” (Ecclus. xxv. 8.) “A 
friend and companion never meet amiss ; but 
above both is a wife with her husband.” (Ec¬ 
clus. xl. 23.) “ He that getteth a wife beginneth 
a possession, a help like unto himself, and a 
•pillar of rest. Where no hedge is, there the 
possession is spoiled : and he that hath no wife 
will wander up and down mourning.” (Ecclus. 
xxxvi. 24, 25.) “ Rejoice with the wife of thy 
youth; and let her be as the loving hind and 
• pleasant roe.” (Prov. v. 18, 19.) “Live joy¬ 
fully with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity.” (Eccles. ix. 9.) 
“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies. The heart of her 
husband doth safely trust in her. She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh wil¬ 
lingly with her hands. She is like the mer¬ 
chants’ ships ; she bringetli her food from afar. 
She risetli also while it is yet night, and givetli 
meat to her household, and a portion to her 
maidens. She considereth a field, and buyeth 
it; with the fruit of her hands she plantetli a 
vineyard. She girdeth her loins with strength, 


and strengtheneth her arms. She perceiveth 
that her merchandise is good : her candle goetli 
not out by night. She layeth her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands hold the distaff. She 
stretchetli out her hand to the poor; yea, she 
reaclietli forth her hands to the needy. She 
is not afraid of the snow for her household : for 
all her household are clothed with scarlet. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her cloth¬ 
ing is silk and purple. Her husband is known 
in the gates, when he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. She maketh fine linen, and selletli 
it; and delivereth girdles unto the merchant. 
Strength and honor are her clothing ; and she 
shall rejoice in time to come. She openeth her 
mouth with wisdom ; arid in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. Her children arise up and call her 
blessed ; her husband also, and he praisetli 
her. Many daughters have done virtuously, 
but thou excellest them all. Favor is deceit¬ 
ful, and beauty is vain : but a woman that 
fearetli the Lord, she shall be praised.” (Prov. 
xxxi. 10—30.) 

-——^ ► — 

ANGrEL S ARE THERE! 

BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 

In the low cottage, away in the wild wood ; 

In halls of the haughty, in homes of the good ; 
Wherever a mortal is wrestling with care, 

For good or for evil—angels are there I 

E’er in life’s battle, on land or on sea, 

Whether in peace or in discord we he, 

Hovering over us, unseen in air, 

Guiding our wanderings—angels are there ! 

Visit the school-room or play-ground, where youth 
Are quaffing from fountains of wisdom and truth ; 
Behold the bright smiles of the innocent fair— 

Oh, what a legion of angels are there! 

Go enter the chamber where sickness and pain 
Arc triumphing over health’s primitive reign ! 
Breathe a fond hope, your sympathies, share, 

Hasten, oh quickly ! Death’s angel is there ! 

Yes, enter the mansion where darkness you see! 

’Tis alienated from pleasure and glee: 

Tread softly and gently, lest with the light air 
You crush a freed spirit!—angels are there! 

Go visit yon temple where anthems arise 
On etherial incense unto the skies ! 

Then bow in submission and utter a prayer, 

God is around you ! and angels are there ! 

Armies of angels are guarding us all, 

Lest in the path of temptation we fall; 

Then let us be thankful (aud bend to the rod) 

For the goodness, the love, and the mercy of God! 
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HOPE LINCOLN. 


BY DAISY HOWARD. 


“ Look, brother, is she not beautiful?” 

“Yes, Clara, beautiful as a poet’s dream; 
but I fear this newly expressed wish, almost 
command, of our mother’s will destroy all my 
pleasure in her society. I cannot, because my 
mother wishes her wealth in the family, coldly 
lay plans to win the love of this young crea¬ 
ture. It has ever been my pride and pleasure 
to meet her wishes in all things ; but this I 
cannot do, even though I am * her only son, and 
she a widow.’ Am I not in the right, Clara?” 

“ My noble brother is ever in the right, and 
yet I fear, Paul, that you will love Hope in 
spite of yourself.” 

“Why, Clara, she is younger than you are, 
and how should I feel to see another act in this 
way to my pet sister?” And, pressing his 
lips upon the pure brow of his. young sister, 
Paul Vane stepped from the window out upon 
the colonnade. 

Hope Lincoln and Clara Vane had been room¬ 
mates and inseparable friends at the same 
pleasant school where their mothers had been 
before them. They had left school at the same 
time, Clara to return to her home on the banks 
of the Rappahannock, Hope to enter upon the 
gayeties of a New York life. Mrs. Lincoln had 
been dead three years, and Hope entered upon 
life that saddest of all things—a motherless 
girl. Her father, a stern, cold man, had died 
a year before the opening of this tale. Hope, 
beautiful and wealthy, had many homes offered 
for her acceptance, but for the present declined 
making any choice of a permanent home, 
spending her time among her mother’s many 
friends, for relatives she had not in the wide 
world. Though flattered and caressed, she 
was not happy ; the loving heart of the orphan 
girl pined for sympathy and a congenial home, 
and when a letter came from Clara Vane, beg¬ 
ging her, in her mother’s name, to make their 
beautiful home her own, she left the gay city 
without a single regret. 

Clara had been in a flutter of happiness for a 
week, ever since Hope’s letter of acceptance 
came, and now that tlio day of her arrival had 
come she busied herself in loving cares for her 
comfort. The choicest flowers were gathered 
and arranged in the cheerful room which was 
to be their mutual sleeping apartment. She 
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looped the lace curtains with flowers ; and, in 
her sweet, happy fancy, wove a beautiful 
wreath of fragrant roses, and garlanded Ihe 
dressing-glass so soon to mirror Hope’s loved 
face. Even yet she was not quite content, but 
must needs place some white violets and bright 
red roses upon the snowy lace-fringed pillows 
where in fancy she already beheld the bright 
head reclining. Ah, the love of our gladsome 
girlhood’s years, how fanciful and full of poetry 
it is ! It may be not so lasting or so strong as 
the love of later years, but 0 how beautiful, and 
how full of hope ! 

Mrs. Vane was a cold-hearted, scheming wo¬ 
man, and had already singled out Hope Lin¬ 
coln, the heiress of many thousands, for her 
son’s wife. With foolish eagerness, she revealed 
her plans to her children. 

Paul Vane had looked forward with pleasure 
to the coming of sweet, childlike Hope Lincoln; 
but now his noble soul revolted at the mercenary 
plans of his mother. He had not seen Hope 
for two years, when, at the age of “sweet 
sixteen,” she had passed a vacation with his 
sister, where she sported a glad, free thing 
within his home: even then the fresh, innocent 
heart and artless manner of Hope had troubled 
the calm current of his thoughts,, and through 
the two years of separation her memory had 
lingered pleasantly about his heart. But his 
mother had destroyed all; now he would be 
kind and polite, yet distant, to the lady who, 
he suddenly fancied, might have grown proud 
and haughty after the manner of most heiresses ; 
and yet, little, artless Hope, she could scarcely 
have changed in the two short years. It was 
while with his sister in the drawing-room that 
the sound of carriage wheels attracted them to 
the window just in time to see Hope alight. 

It is evening. In the handsome parlors of 
Mrs. Vane sit that stately lady, her daughter, 
and Hope Lincoln. Surely this bright, child¬ 
like maiden cannot be the “ haughty heiress” 
Paul Vane is schooling himself to treat politely! 
She reclines on a low seat at Clara’s feet, and 
her bright head, regardless of the dignified lady, 
who was never known to permit such a thing, 
is laid upon her friend’s knee. Curls of a rich 
golden brown float over the glistening shoul¬ 
ders, and catch a new beauty from the dress of 
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blue satin which harmonizes so beautifully with 
the pure white complexion. In the purple- 
violet eyes there lingers a dreamy light—she is 
thinking now of “ brother’ ’ whom Clara had 
been talking about, that noble, brave brother 
whose name was ever upon her lips. Hope sat 
silent and still; the crimson of the closing day 
lit up the young head with glory as she sat 
listening to the praises of Paul Vane. 

Well might Clara be proud of such a brother; 
his was a soul noble and. lofty. Being eight 
years the senior of Clara, he had ever been a 
watchful friend and gentle counsellor of the 
pet sister he well nigh worshipped. He was a 
close student, and a poet at heart. Some fan¬ 
cied him stern; though a shadow of sternness 
might linger around the rich lips when in 
repose, when he smiled a rare sweetness ra¬ 
diated his whole face. His dark and rather 
mournful-looking eyes were full of tenderness 
when mingling with those he loved, yet those 
same eyes could flash fire at a fitting moment. 
Altogether the character and appearance of 
Paul Vane are hard to describe. I only know 
with others that upon his superb brow thought 
sat enthroned, that brow whereon was written 
the record of stirring and wayward intellect. I 
used to think it would be a lifetime happiness 
to be loved by such a man as Paul Vane. Ex¬ 
cuse the slight digression, reader; indeed I 
could not help it. 

The deep shadows of night were trailing over 
the lawn, almost hiding his advancing figure 
from Clara’s loving eyes, who, grown anxious 
at his long delay, had been watching from the 
window. The gas was lighted ere he presented 
himself before his mother and their guest. A 
cloud lowered upon the brow of Mrs. Vane. 

“ My son, you have tarried long to-night.” 

“ Yes, dear mother; but I am here at last, 
ready to crave your pardon. Am I forgiven, 
mother ?” 

The mother looked up with a smile to the 
bright, handsome face bent over her, for in her 
heart she worshipped her only son. “Yes, 
Paul, if you are more prompt in obeying my 
wishes next time, you are forgiven now.” 

Paul, the delinquent, raised the still fair hand 
reverently to his lips, and passed on to welcome 
Miss Lincoln to Mossdale. 

“ Hope, this is brother Paul,” said Clara. 

“Ah, Paul, I am so happy to be once more 
with Clara, and so glad to see you ! Will you 
not be my brother, too?” And the sweet lips 
were held up for a kiss. 

The stately Paul was nonplussed ; in truth, 
she was not changed. Was this the end of all 
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his resolves to be distant ? But he had been 
more than mortal had he not pressed with his 
own the dewy lips held up before him. Hope, 
in her innocent heart, felt no embarrassment 
in the kiss of welcome, and soon she was talk¬ 
ing cheerfully of the happiness in store for 
them all. 

Thus passed that first evening. Paul sought 
his pillow, and a close observer could see 
sorrow in his deep eyes, sorrow that he had so 
soon forgotten his fixed resolve. But he would 
commence anew to-morrow; he would not have 
it said that his mother invited the heiress to 
Mossdale that her son might win her broad 
lands for his own—at least, it should not be 
said with truth. But some invisible hand had 
surely laid a spell upon his pillow, for, despite 
reason, dreams ivould come of a beautiful girl 
in a blue satin dress, with luxuriant brown 
curls, and a pair of ripe, tempting lips uplifted 
to his own. What business had they there at 
such a time ? 

Thus passed many weeks, Hope winding 
herself more closely round the heart of Paul 
Vane each day, till he was wretched if he 
missed for an hour the bright form which was 
fast becoming the star of his idolatry. Yet he 
strove to hide his feelings. “ Oh, if she were 
only poor,” he would exclaim, “how gladly 
would I gather her to my heart, and cherish 
her as woman never yet was cherished !” Yet, 
after every such spell of musings, his manner 
would be fitful, at times almost cold; but the 
very artlessness and childlike innocence of 
Hope made such coldness almost impossible. 
She knew so little of the world, and had such 
a loving, trustful nature that she witched him 
out of his sadness, as she termed it, in spite of 
himself. Once she sought Clara, and, with 
eyes filled with tears, told her that brother was 
angry with her for something, he treated her 
so coldly, and would not read French with her 
as he had promised. Clara soothed her with 
the words : “ You must not fancy brother cold, 
darling ; his nature is peculiar, and when he is 
in a deep study, or worried about out-door 
affairs, he is ever so.” And Clara, not knowing 
her brother’s secret feelings, really believed her 
own words. So Hope was comforted, the smiles 
once more brightened her face, playing at hide 
and seek with the tiny dimples clustered about 
her wee mouth, each one of which was a wealth 
of beauty in itself. Ah, Paul Vane, panoply 
yourself round about with pride, and absent 
yourself from the charmed presence, yet you 
cannot free yourself long from the restless little 
fairy who, all unconscious of her feelings, is 
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fast learning to love. Hope took a book, and 
was soon lost in its pages, for, though childish 
in manner, she had an intense appreciation of 
the beautiful and a thirst for knowledge. A 
superior mind could lead her to any height he 
willed ; could form her mind after the fashion 
of his own. 

Paul Vane, though not yet nine-and-twenty, 
was a close reader of character. Now a new 
fear presented itself; though not a vain man, 
he yet read the heart of Hope and understood 
her feelings better than she did herself, knew 
that in her young heart — all unrevealed to 
herself—was dawning a love for him. And, 
knowing this, he yet must turn away from this 
heaven of bliss, and coldly chill the young love 
that needed but love in return to bring to 
fruition. ’Twas a weary battle, and had to be 
fought again and again ; but the mystic hour 
was dawning which was to awaken Hope’s soul 
Jq the knowledge that she loved Paul Vane. 

Clara Vane was betrothed to a young clergy¬ 
man residing in a neighboring city. It was 
whilst he was on a visit to Mossdale that Hope 
first learned the secret of her own soul, awoke 
to the knowledge that the “ thousand liarp- 
strings of her soul” could vibrate but to one 
name . After the knowledge came upon her, 
she troubled brother, as she was wont to call 
him, no more. As woman ever does who loves 
unsought, she would shun him, flying if she 
heard his footsteps. It happened in this wise : 
One evening, Mrs. Vane had been remonstrat¬ 
ing witli her son regarding his treatment of 
Hope; an intimate friend had bantered him as 
to when he and the heiress would be made one; 
the two chafed him sadly ; the consequence was, 
when he next saw Hope, he endeavored to treat 
her more coldly than usual. 

He was sitting in his study buried in bitter 
thoughts ; ho had almost made up his mind to 
travel for a year, in order to weaken, if he could 
not break , the tie which bound him to Hope ; 
he must not stay to bring sorrow to her young 
heart. ’Twas a lovely night, the air seemed 
filled with music, the air was heavy with the 
fragrance of the flowers, but they gave no 
pleasure to the sorrowing man ; the musical 
plash of the fountain beneath his window fell 
unheeded upon his ear ; the water, and trees, 
and the birds of night were together singing a 
roundelay ; the moon, calm and gentle as she 
ever is, looked down pityingly upon a noble 
heart whose spirit conflict had been fought 
beneath her rays. It was over, and Paul Vane 
came out as pure gold from the baptism of sor¬ 
row that had bathed his brow with a clammy 


sweat. As he gazed upon the starry night, and 
watched the clouds scudding like a ship over 
the blue waters, from his tried heart arose a 
prayer that the Father would bless and keep 
from sorrow his loved one, his first and only 
love. Ere the prayer had died upon his lips, 
the door opened, and Hope stood before him. 
The study was at all times open to Clara and 
Hope; therefore Hope felt no hesitation in 
entering. 

“ Clara has gone to walk with Mr. Erlswood, 
and I am lonely, and have come to beg you to 
read to me. Why, my brother, you have no 
light to-night! It may be the lady-moon gives 
you light to read.” And, going to the window, 
she looked into his face. The deep sadness 
imprinted there appalled her. “Paul, what 
grieves you ?” 

“Nothing, Hope, nothing.” 

The sad tones brought tears to her eyes, and, 
sitting down upon the low seat at his side, she 
wept. 

“ What is it, Hope ? Who is grieving now ?” 

“Ah, my brother, you are changed towards 
me ; you do not talk to me or read to me, and 
you never sing with me now, and Clara, too, 
forgets me for whole days.” And the bowed 
head was laid upon his knee, and Hope sobbed 
like a grieved child. 

Paul’s face grew pale and his lips quivered; 
he uttered no words, but he bent his bright, 
handsome head reverently over her till his own 
hair almost touched the golden-brown curls he 
longed to press passionately to his lips. “I 
am not changed, little sister, but I am ill and 
suffering to-night, and Hope, I am going away 
next week, to be absent a year. Leave me 
now, darling; I will tell you all to-morrow.” 
And, passing his arm around her, he lifted her 
up, and, pressing a kiss upon the white, pol¬ 
ished brow, said “Good-niglit.” 

Hope sought her own room, and flung her¬ 
self upon her knees, striving with the agony 
surging through her heart, for in this hour came 
upon her the knowledge that she loved Paul 
Vane with a deep and idolatrous love. Now he 
was going away, and the earth would be dark¬ 
ened for evermore. Thus blindly do we go on 
making ourselves idols, and God pity the heart 
that wakes to the sad knowledge too late , or 
when the bitter thought will come that the 
heart’s deep love has been lavished unsought. 

Next day, Hope was pale and quiet; she 
kept closely within her own chamber, never 
once seeking Paul’s society. In this way passed 
many days. Paul missed the sweet form flit¬ 
ting hither and thither, and at last his loneli- 
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ness became insupportable. “ I will go mad,” 
he moaned; 44 I must have sympathy and advice. 
I will seek Clara, and tell her all.” He did so, 
and came away comforted. Clara, with her 
calm good sense, told him that he sinned 
against his own nature and against Hope in 
thus warring with liis feelings. 44 Had lie a 
right to wreck his own happiness, and blight 
her sweet life?” she asked. 44 What if Hope 
was' an heiress, should two hearts be stranded 
upon a rock with shore in sight ? It was wrong, 
decidedly wrong.” So reasoned the wise little 
philosopher, Clara. 

Meantime, poor Hope, the lonely orphan, 
wept with grief and shame, wept with fear lest 
the secret of her love should have been dis¬ 
covered. She drew from under her pillow her 
mother’s Bible, and read till her heart was 
calmed. Sadly she thought of the loved dead 
sleeping under the acacia trees far away. 

Paul was absent all next day on business for 
his mother. When he returned, Hope was 
nowhere to be found; she had wandered down 
to a secluded part of the lawn to weep alone. 
Blame her not, ye who have parents and 
friends; she was an orphan, and now her 
future looked so hopeless ; Clara would soon 
leave them to gladden the home of her husband. 
Paul was going away ; and she would be left 
alone with the cold and chilling Mrs. Vane. 
What wonder, then, that the orphan weeps? or 
that, in her childlike faiih, she kneels beneath 
the stars and prayg ? The holy moonlight 
kissed lovingly the bowed head, lighting it as 
with glory. ’Twas thus Paul Vane found her, 
and listened unseen to her prayer for strength. 
A proud yet sweet smile radiated his face, and, 
stepping softly to her side, he raised her from 
the damp ground. His words were brief: 44 Hope, 
darling, I love you, have loved you from the 
first hour you came to dwell in my mother’s 
house. Can you love me ? Will you be my 
wife ?” 

And Hope—she was happy, 0 so happy ! she 
would be lonely never more on earth. And, 0 
joy! Paul did not know that she had loved 
him long ago. Had he not asked her 44 if she 
could love him ?” Wliat a change have these 
few words brought about! A little while ago, 
the wind sweeping among the trees sounded 
like the sobbing of a broken heart; a little 
while ago, the dark lashes swept the pale 
cheek heavily, as though fettered by tears; 
now, the eyes flashed back happiness and joy ; 
the beautiful head sank low, lower still, till it 
rested upon his heart, and Paul whispered: 
44 Mine for evermore !” 


Under the golden glimmer of the setting sun 
stands sweet Hope Lincoln; she is waiting for 
her lover, who has ridden over to the village. 
44 All, he is coming now; I see him through 
the trees. Dear Paul! I shall await him here. 
I fancy he will join me.” 

Already the panting steed has reached the 
house. Surely, the noble animal 4 4 kept pace 
with her expectancy, and flew,” so short a time 
lias passed since we saw him upon yonder 
hill-top. Love is sliarp-siglited ; perhaps the 
fluttering of a crimson dress, and a white hand 
waving, drew him thitherward. 4 4 Did I tarry 
long, my pet ? I but procured the books for 
my mother, and hastened home again. I 
wished to spend this last evening at home with 
you, darling. Ah, Hope, to-morrow you will 
be mine, all mine, my own sweet wife, my 
* beautiful one !” 

’Twas a glorious autumn evening ; Paul and 
Hope sat by the door of the conservatory, near 
enough to inhale the flowers’ fragrance ; outside 
lay the autumn leaves, inside the flowers 
whispered of summer time ; the winds gently 
ruffled the fading leaves which, in the gorgeous¬ 
ness of their purple and gold, lay beneath their 
feet; the crimson maple-leaves fell thickly 
around them, some lighting amid Hope’s 
tresses and lodging upon her dress; but ah ! 
all unconscious is she of the beautiful covering, 
for near her own is throbbing a heart whose 
every pulse beats with love for her. Long they 
talked of coming joys in the years which seemed 
so bright, even till the twilight deepened and 
passed away, giving place to night, glorious 
night. 

44 It grows chill, Paul, and late; should we 
not return to the house ?” 

44 0 no, Hope, not yet; the moon has just 
risen, and the night is so beautiful. I will bring 
you a mantle.” 

Ere she could remonstrate, he was gone, and 
quickly returned with a mantle of costly white 
ermine lined with crimson velvet. This he 
wound about his‘betrothed wife ; that done, she 
looked so beautiful that lie must needs press 
kiss after kiss upon that upturned brow. We 
cannot blame him, for the temptation was very 
great. The moonlight but enhanced her beauty, 
falling upon the bright crimson dress, and the 
sweet face peeping out from the white ermine 
mantle made a picture worthy of a painter. 

Sweet Hope Lincoln ! she has made her a 
home in a loving heart; the free bird is caged 
now ; but ah, how content in its glad captivity! 
j The earth seemed brightening around her, the 
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flowers that yesterday looked pale and sad 
whispered to-niglit a new and loving language 
ere they folded their fragrance close within 


their hearts, and said, “Good-night.” Ah, 
“there is nothing half so sweet on earth as 
love’s young dream.” 


THE ROMANCE OE THE BUCKSKINS. 


BY C. 

“ But what shall I do for shoes, mother ?” 

“ That’s what I don’t know.” 

“ I ’ll tell you what I ’ll do ! I ’ll cut up the 
old buckskins !” Ruth clapped her hands, like 
Archimedes. 

“Child of mortality! what do you mean?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, looking up at last from 
her apple-paring. 

“I don’t care! Father can’t do no more 
than kill me, any way ; and I shall have the 

i’ 

shoes. I must have some, or how can I go to 
the ball ?” 

“ That’s true enough, child ; and maybe he 
won’t know. But I wouldn’t be in your shoes, 
when he does find it out!” added the mother, 
half laughing, and half uneasy. 

“I can’t help it!” muttered Ruth, rum¬ 
maging at the chest of drawers in the sitting- 
room, and drawing out the articles alluded to. 
In five minutes the buckskins were “ past care, 
past help ! ’ ’ 

Ruth brought her chair to the end door of 
the kitchen, sat down in the shadow of the 
sunshine, and made her fingers fly far more 
swiftly than the wheels of time. 

“ It’s lucky your father’s gone to the East 
Parish!” again said Mrs. Ellis, as if her fears 
would not down at her bidding, and she was 
trying to cultivate her hopes. 

Ruth shut her mouth firmly, and spoke not. 
Already the shapely shoe looked as if it would 
dance of itself if it could only get out of her 
hands. The quarters were bound with narrow 
blue ribbon, and fastened to the pointed vamps ; 
the pointed vamps waited impatiently for the 
spangles which were destined to cover them 
with glory. Already one could fancy the little 
feet, like “little mice run in and out” to the 
inspiring measure ; already, ex pede , one could 
see that no Hercules was to spin on that fan¬ 
tastic toe. The smallest imagination could 
picture the slight figure poised on the spangled 
points, sparkling through the “heel and toe,” 
or lost in the mazes of the double shuffle. Al¬ 
ready one saw the long contre-dance, the lines 
of opposing forces standing and waiting for the 
signal for the onset. One could hear the long 
preparatory squeal of the violin, dying away 


A. H. 

into lengthened silence. Then the sudden 
charge of Fisher’s hornpipe, setting everybody 
on the qui vive ! The feet that started down 
the outside, giving only the signal for the sym¬ 
pathetic blood, tripping all through the vast 
hall with electric rapidity. Who has not felt, 
as he watched the lithe figures in the intricacies 
of “money musk,” or the abandon of the 
“Picture of America,” that it was the most 
charming thing in the world to look on at a 
country ball ? v 

Ruth had no notion of looking on. She was 
going to dance, and had her wardrobe all pre¬ 
pared. An easy matter, since she had but one 
dress; the same that the “old General” had 
bought for her to go to the “Walpole exhibi¬ 
tion” in. In those days there was some limit 
to a lady’s wardrobe, and therefore it will ap¬ 
pear all the stranger, at first, that Ruth should 
not be better supplied in the article of shoes. 
If it is worth being disturbed about, it is worth 
explaining. 

The ball was as far back as 1796. There was 
not much communication in those days between 
one place and another. From Westmoreland 
to Boston it was over seventy miles. And the 
transportation was carried on by means of dreary 
four horse teams that would often take five or 
six weeks to accomplish the journey there and 
back. To Boston went the staple productions 
of the country ; from Boston came what our 
ancestors didn’t do without any longer than 
they could help—tea and the like. The one 
storekeeper got his goods that way, and for 
many years after. As there was no encourage¬ 
ment among a sparse population for resident 
artificers, many of the conveniences and luxu¬ 
ries of life were brought to the doors of the 
inhabitants, and often exchanged for other 
articles. Ready money there was almost none 
among the early settlers. The matter of shoes 
was done up annually, and once for all, by the 
travelling shoemaker, who set up his bench for 
a week or two at a time, and made the shoes 
of all the family, oftenest of the hide previously 
prepared on the farm in an extempore tannery. 
Thus it came to pass that such young ladies as 
exhausted the supplies from the teamster were 
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left to their own ingenuity and taste ; and it 
was not unusual to see the most elegant women 
providing themselves with pedestrious orna¬ 
mentation at the expense of their own delicate 
fingers. 

Ruth Ellis made hers bleed several times in 
pricking through the hard sole, even with the 
aid of the awl, which she plied with the dex¬ 
terity of habitual use. But she returned to her 
work with renewed zeal, and before- the after- 
noon sun had gone down behind the corn-barn, 
held up her shoes finished and blazing with 
spangles before her mother. 

As she ran up stairs to put them away, and 
to finish her skein of spinning before night, she 
caught sight of the General driving down the 
hill, returning from liis visit to the East Parish. 
Turning back a moment to roll up the package, 
from which she had made such a serious and 
ruinous piracy, she stuffed it into the farthest 
recess of the deep drawer, and again went more 
slowly to the back chamber. 

Standing at the left side of the great wheel, 
drawing the roll of finest and whitest wool 
deftly and skilfully out, she twisted, as she 
prolonged the thread to a wonderful fineness, 
and stepped slowly back and forward, partly 
to the hum of the tuneful wheel, partly to the 
tune she herself hummed. To a blind listener 
there would have been something very peculiar 
in the tune, and very indicative of her state of 
mind. She sung snatches from the ballad of 
“ Brave Wolfe, ” and at the end of every verse 
gave a triumphant refrain of “la ! la !” which 
showed her contempt of the enemy wherever 
he was—whether over the water, or only over 
the way. 

Ruth deserves to be described. But nobody 
will believe she could be pretty, dressed as she 
was. So her dress must be passed over with 
only indications ; that she was pretty she could 
swear to herself, and her own opinion was 
sustained “up and down the river.” Not a 
young man who was worth speaking to in all 
the towns round, but had been at her feet re¬ 
peatedly. Wives were rare articles then, and 
to be humbly sued for and served for. Pretty 
women were’ rarer, for the same reason that 
black sheep were, and also because no beauty 
can long answer the demands made on it by 
hard, out-door labor. 

Ruth Ellis had four brothers, and was the 
last of four daughters; consequently she was 
the pet and idol of her parents. She was at 
this time seventeen years old, short and deli¬ 
cately made, with as much plumpness as was 
consistent with a girdle half a yard long. This 


girdle, however, was only a full dress article, 
an-d showed the possibilities of her shape. Her 
usual dress was adapted to her various avoca¬ 
tions, and to the free play of all her limbs, ar¬ 
tistic and convenient at once. The short gown 
and petticoat were as fit raiment for Aurora as 
for our grandmothers. All the dress needed 
was a suitable wearer; and Ruth, as she 
hummed her ballad, and whirled her wheel 
with alternate vigor and softness, looked in this 
wise. Imprimis, large, bright hazel eyes ; item, 
small even teeth ; item, the complexion of a 
gypsy, with the relief of a buttermilk wash 
every night, which made it as brilliant and rich 
as the richest fruit, and always reminded one 
of it; item, abundant dark brown hair, and a 
small nose, just a little turned up ; very pretty 
plump white hands (the spinning kept them 
white and soft), and very nice little white feet, 
that went pattering up and down the cool floor 
to the sound of “Brave Wolfe’s Address to his 
Army.” 

As she finished her skein of yarn, she heard 
her father’s loud voice below, asking where 
she was. It was his usual question, to be sure, 
but the sound thrilled her from head to foot. 
Instead of running down, as her custom was, 
to meet him and hear all the news there was to 
be heard from the East Parish, she hesitated, 
took up her reel, and began reeling olf the yam 
from the spindle. She listened till she heard 
him go into the sitting-room, and then she 
drew a long breath, for she detected at once the 
flavor of the weed which composes the temper. 
Was she afraid of the General ? A little, not 
much. Her trust was not in her own great 
love, so much as in his. But he was a violent 
tempered man. Accustomed from his boyhood 
to a military life, and most of the time in com¬ 
mand, his habits and speech were imperious 
and arbitrary. Add to this the manners of 
the time, which prescribed undisputing reve¬ 
rence to parents, and it will be clear that the 
General, was rather a terror to evil-doers, and 
visited all want of discipline with the utmost 
severity. His four sons, “ whose length he laid 
on the floor” without the smallest hesitation 
at any disobedience, and whom he visited with 
personal chastisement from his own sacred 
hand, ran in different directions, but at all 
events away Irom him. At this period they 
were all gone away, and rather towards ruin. 
He had had the sorrow and vexation of paying 
money for them in various channels, where 
money was hard to get and harder to give. But 
disgrace was harder to have ; and he was glad 
when the last one, Hezekiali, had fairly gone to 
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Canada, and lie was likely to smoke his pipe 
without being tormented with fear and dismay 

at every wliill*. 

•/ 

Now, if the General liad been in good health, 
there was a chance for him to have a quiet old 
age. No grandchildren to write his epitaph, to 
be sure, but peace and quietness at his own 
hearthstone. Unfortunately, as he advanced 
in years he met the dropsy, and was unable to 
rout liis enemy. With his vigorous and healthy 
habits, he had however held him some years 
at bay, and now only looked about the size cf a 
4 'fine old English gentleman all of the olden 
time.” His six feet two was able to carry off 
a large bulk without being unwieldy, and he 
had too much to do to allow him to cultivate 
sedentary habits. Not only did he attend per¬ 
sonally to his own large farm, but he had two 
others, let out at the halves, to which he had 
an eye, besides being justice of the peace, 
deacon of the church, and general referee in all 
cases where the parties were too wise to go to 
law. It may well be supposed that the General 
had very little time to be a fretful invalid, and 
whenever Death came, it seemed likely the 
General would be too much occupied to mind 
much about him. 

Meantime, he loved Ruth with all the love 
that was left in him. His wife was well enough, 
as he said, and “kept all straight in the house.” 
She never disputed him, and managed her own 
and his affairs to his satisfaction. But after 
Lorana had been killed by the well-sweep, and 
Freedom had fallen into a kettle of boiling 
water; after Salome died of “an inward com¬ 
plaint and Persis had been swept off in one 
week with the smallpox, the General took 
Ruth in his arms and carried her up to the 
breezy hills of Walpole, leaving her there to go 
to school and get wliat health and accomplish¬ 
ments she could. There she had stayed four 
years, and learned her accidence and Rollin’s 
history at the feet of men who afterwards made 
their country ring with their names. Then she 
came back to astonish the natives, and had so 
far fulfilled her destiny ; though the General, 
whose early life had been much of it passed in 
Indian warfare, did not scruple in his impa¬ 
tience to call her “a hommock,” ora “yappin 
rcwardant,” if she did not always answer to 
suit him ; yet on the whole Ruth could not 
complain of any want of tenderness and kind¬ 
ness. 

This evening she didn’t come down till her 
mother called her to supper, by the voice of 
black Dinah. She discussed her bowl of brown 
bread and milk at the long table so silently 


that her father asked her if she was well. 
Being answered in the affirmative, he only 
called for a reinforcement of bean porridge, 
which Dinah assiduously served from the great 
pot in the chimney corner. At the long table 
were six or seven hired men, who sat and ate r 
their bean porridge in respectful silence. The 
General occasionally gave them directions for 
the next day’s work, and otherwise held faint 
communication with them. It was somewhat 
patriarchal, somewhat democratic, and all 
American. When the supper ended, the men 
went off to their sleep, and the family special 
ascended to the sitting-room. 

The sitting-room where Ruth stood by the 
window and looked out was gloomy and dull. 
The panels with which the walls were covered 
were black with the smoke of years, and a tra¬ 
dition of green paint. The heavy beam that 
crossed the room almost hit her father’s head 
as he came towards the west window and seated 
himself in the great chair. The furniture con¬ 
sisted of a mahogany desk of the shape of Louis 
XV. time, and a chest of drawers of the same 
wood, that reached almost to the ceiling. On 
the top of these drawers were a china tea set 
and a blue glass pitcher, and in the corner of 
the room a small beaufet, containing a silver 
porringer, tankard, and some rare sea shells. 
The floor was sanded, and white India cotton 
curtains were looped up at the windows. Let 
us look at the General as he smokes his pipe. 

A coat of “hemlock-dyed” domestic cloth, 
breeches of black ditto, and long stockings of 
blue cotton yarn. Added to this costume, and 
refining it without inconsistency, are gold knee 
buckles and linen of fine Hollands. The last 
articles had fallen to his share in some success¬ 
ful military expedition, where the English 
gentlemen and officers liad needed to fly too 
swiftly to be encumbered with knapsacks. At 
all events, the General dressed in fine Hollands 
to the day of his death, and had some pieces 
for Ruth besides. The General smoked and 
thought. Thought of the same old things : 
the Dodge farm, and whether that fellow would 
pay, and whether the Davis lot had better be 
laid down to grass a year or two. Phil Fox 
seemed to think best so ; and Phil was a smart 
chap of a boy. As the last thought crossed 
his mind he glanced towards Ruth. . Ruth was 
leaning out of the window a little, and answer¬ 
ing a question, which the General had not 
heard, and so he dropped off to sleep thinking 
still of Phil Fox, and what a good match it 
would make for Ruth. 

Phil was one of the laborers on the General’s 
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farm, at present. He liad been helping the 
General get in his hay and thresh his oats. As 
to his person, he was at this moment talking to 
Ruth, and shall soon be described, a good deal 
as she saw him; and as to his social position, 
and suitability as a match for the prettiest and 
richest girl in Westmoreland, there was no 
question. He was the only son of old ’Squire 
Fox, who had kept the Red Tavern time out of 
mind, perhaps thirty years. To keep a tavern 
in New England was not only highly respectable 
business, but one which,guaranteed and implied 
something more than common ability. Philip 
had, therefore, the prestige of his father’s name 
as well as his own merits to stand on; and 
when the General drove up in his “bellows 
top,” and stopped at the porch where Philip 
was that minute handing flip to customers, he 
addressed him with an air not so much of pa¬ 
tronage as respect, and received his eager assent 
to the request to “ help him a spell about his 
thrashing” as just the obliging thing it was, 
man to man, equal to equal, the lord was not 
greater than his servant. Phil was the smartest 
mower of the whole lot, and would get in more 
hay than any two of them all, and as a thresher 
was worth his weight in gold. His having kept 
a dancing-school one winter was also an addi¬ 
tional advantage, and he had been among the 
first to suggest the ball and carry out all its de¬ 
tails to perfection. 

During the process of eating the bean-por¬ 
ridge, Philip had glanced frequently towards 
the upper end of the table where, half hidden 
behind the brown loaf, Ruth took her bread 
and milk like a nymph, as she was ; but no 
answering look gave him /courage, and it was 
half an hour after supper that, having made a 
hasty toilet, Philip sauntered round to the 
front of the house if haply he might catch the 
eye of Ruth. As he found means to catch her 
eye and ear also with his first question, we will 

see how he looks :— 

_ 

Tall and lithe, with a strong, hard-featured 
face, Phil had only two very handsome points 
about him. His figure was good enough, but 
his two good-looking eyes were full of roguish 
sparkle, and his hair clustered in chestnut 
curls that were nicely kept and trimmed. Pow¬ 
der, even for festival times, was falling into 
disuse, and the youths who affected most elabo¬ 
rate toilets did not go farther than to wear their 
hair in “a queue” down their backs. To plait 
the hair of a father or lover, and bind it closely 
with a ribbon, having at the termination a taste¬ 
ful bow, was an occupation not unworthy the re¬ 
finement of the young ladies of the time. Phil’s 


hair, however, refused to be dressed in this wav; 
Nature was obstinate, and curled it close to his 
head. Nature was bountiful, and gave him 
grace of movement and the expression which is 
the soul of beauty. Phil had rather whispered 

o 

than spoken, and that with a flush that spread 
to his forehead, and in a curt, decisive tone which 
did not look much like pleading:— 

“ I say, Ruth, shall I wait on you to the ball 
or not, say ?” 

“No,” said Ruth; “I am engaged to go with 
somebody else.” 

“ Humph ! Earl Hyde, I s’pose ?” 

Ruth picked some hard-hack from the bush 
that grew outside the window, held it to her 
little turned-up nose, and was silent. 

“ I know it’s Hyde !” 

“Well, what if ’tis ?” 

Phil was not polite, nor much of a Christian 
just then, for he forgot himself and the young 
lady so far as to utter an emphatic execration, 
and turned abruptly away. In two minutes, 
Ruth saw him galloping off, and drew a little 
half sigh that had no pain in it. 

The next day passed, and the next, and then 
Ruth was nearly ready lor the ball by two 
o’clock in the afternoon. The ball was to be in 
’Squire Fox’s hall, of course, and began pre¬ 
cisely at four o’clock. From four in the after¬ 
noon till four in the morning was not an 
unusual time to be occupied by the revellers, 
since they made their one orgie answer for the 
year. 

It is astonishing how many matches were 
made, how many quarrels made and reconciled, 
how many uncertainties decided at the “An¬ 
nual Ball;” that is, it would be astonishing 
but for reflecting on the manifold opportunities 
given by the amusement during twelve hours. 
Twelve hours well spent decided many a life ; 
and this was so well understood in Westmore- 
land that the ball was the signal for much more 
preparation than merely fell to adorning the 
person. Ruth had herself thought many an 
hour on the subject this year; she had balanced 
Philip Fox and Earl Hyde time after time in 
her fancy without being able to come to any 
conclusion about either, and had left it to 
chance which should be her cavalier. 

The windows in Fox’s hall were skilfully 
shaded with colored paper, rolled up half way 
to let in the cool afternoon breeze from the 
broad Connecticut. The great chandeliers of 
bright tin were full of candles ready to be 
lighted. The benches that surrounded the 
hall were covered with bright, healtliy-looking 
young girls and gay matrons, and all looking on 
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to see Philip Fox dance a hornpipe. The young 
men, to the number of twenty or thirty, stood 
about in groups, but a large part were still 
uncollected, and it was considered only proper 
to wait a while and while away the time with 
single dances, till the whole flower of the coun¬ 
try could be got together, when, as the custom 
was, the most important gentleman selected the 
most charming lady to “open the ball.” 

“Don’t he look pretty ?” whispered many a 
rosy lip to many an answering ear. 

And Philip did. The grace of movement 
which was the essential quality of his manly 
figure pervaded every limb and informed every 
step. As the music followed his motions, and 
was slow or rapid as he went, he seemed to be 
following no stated rules, but to abandon him¬ 
self to the luxury of musical motion with the 
buoyant ease with which a cloud is borne by 
the wind. All manner of intricate pirouettes, 
all the embroidery of dancing, so to speak, 
were so executed as to be subordinate to and to 
add a charm to his natural grace. As the last 
whirl brought him to liis place with a firm and 
complete poise, and a bow to the company 
finished the exhibition, a spontaneous clapping 
of hands attested the delight of the assembly. 

“It’s real good natured of Phil Fox, ain’t 
it?” 

A murmur of enthusiastic assent followed, 
and Phil glanced pleasantly and cheerfully 
round at the admiring circle. No foolish scru¬ 
ples about making a show of himself once 
disturbed his self-respect. He had done what 
in him lay, as a host, in some sort towards 
occupying the dull waiting hour, and now he 
was anxious that two of his last winter scholars 
should exhibit their skill in a minuet de la cour . 
As he crossed the room to ask Maliala Dorr 
if she would stand up with Isaiah Longmeadow, 
his step faltered and liis face turned scarlet. 
With a sudden jerk round, he brought himself 
In front of Maliala, and stammered his wish. 
Mahala was mistaken if she thought he was 
flushing about her, for no sooner had he set the 
twain opposite each other, and seen them sail 
forward and back, and one side and the other, 
after the manner of minuets, than he hastily 
crossed the hall and stood before Ruth. With 
a deep, reverential bow, and fixing his glowing 
eyes on her face, he asked her, formally, if 
she 6 ‘ would do him the honor to open the ball 
with him ?” 

Ruth smiled and blushed charmingly. She 
was so much pleased and flattered with the 
distinction that she forgot two things of some 
importance—one, that Delia Andrews, from one 


of the seaport towns, who was a cousin and 
visitor at ’Squire Fox’s, would naturally expect 
the position which was conferred on herself, a 
younger and much less important personage; 
and the other, that Earl Hyde would naturally 
and inevitably be angry that she did not dance 
the first dance with himself. Such was the 
etiquette, and she knew it ; she knew it, but 
she had forgotten it, alas ! what time she looked, 
herself unseen, at the graceful abandon , the 
exquisite marriage of sound and movement in 
the dancing of Philip. Every time the foot 
came lightly and firmly down, every time the 
swaying figure bent and rose to the music, her 
own little bright foot had beat responsive, and 
when he wound up with an obeisance in which 
all knightly courtesy seemed blended with all 
harmonious grace, Ruth stood with lips parted 
with admiration. It was this look which Philip 
had caught, and which sent the red blood to 
the curls on his forehead. After the two young 
persons had taken their places at the head of 
the hall, a place to which Philip was entitled 
as “first manager,” and while the other couples 
were rapidly and hastily taking theirs in oppo¬ 
site lines, all this occurred to Ruth. She 
hastily looked towards Earl Hyde, but only in 
time to see his retreating figure, and then she 
knew, by the turn of his head, that he was 
brimful of wrath. 

As Ruth stands, while “the music” is tuning, 
and the foot of Philip is beating, and his head 
curving something after the style of a pawing 
horse waiting impatiently to be let loose, let 
us look at her and her costume : Spangles all 
over—that is, the blue silk is spotted with them, 
the primp little waist is girdled with them, 
they sparkle on her shoulders and bare arms, 
and on her little feet. In those days, it was 
something to have spangles, spangles were 
things to be borrowed ; but Mrs. Ellis had de¬ 
termined that hers should no longer be lent, 
since Zelotus Hall’s wife had only sent home 
three-quarters of an ounce after the last great 
sleighriding ball; and thenceforth, though she 
did love to be neighborly, yet she was no Es- 
terhazy, to drop sparkles on purpose for other 
people to gather, and Zelotus’s wife must make 
out for herself. Happily, Ruth had come home, 
and it would be an understood thing that “she 
would want them.” All the mines of Opliir 
and Golconda couldn’t do more than those 
spangles—they lighted her brilliant eyes to 
more fervid light, they deepened the crimson 
roses on her face, they made her sparkle' all 
over like a Queen of the Gnomes. There were 
all sorts of dresses there, of course, from 
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“strawberry calico” to somebody’s grandmo¬ 
ther’s brocade, and plenty of homemade wreaths 
and feathers. But the only dress in the hall 
perfect in its taste and suitableness to the 
wearer and the occasion, was waiting for that 
last dying squeak to expire, and then the 
twinkling feet would dart, like shooting stars 
in a summer night, “ down the outside.” 

Crash ! came the bass-violin, two fiddles, and 

a clarionet. There they go ! the two most 
* _ 
beautiful dancers, the handsomest couple in 

the hall! away down—so far ! Will they get 

back in season for the next turn ? Here they 

come ! down the middle ! up again ! cast off! 

six hands round ! right and left! again ! again I 

yes, again ! and though the line stretched to— 

well! they are down at last, Philip and Ruth, 

flushed and breathless, but making believe 

they are not tired at all. They have their way 

to work up back through thirty Gouples. There 

will be time enough to rest. 

While they rest, and loiter, and wait their 
turn, only moving occasionally as two of the 
six hands round, a form of grimness and angry 
reproach is glooming in the doorway. Ruth 
caught the look of it as she finished a right and 
left with a most elaborate piece of fine work in 
a balancez. It struck her so suddenly that she 
paused on the tips of her shining feet, and a 
ripple of rosy color went all over her. If she 
felt a sensation of exceeding guiltiness, which 
it was evidently the intention of the grim 
shadow she should feel, she was far too much 
of a little woman to give up more than half a 
second to such a state of mind. She finished 
her balancez , therefore, with a perfectly com¬ 
posed grace, put out her right twinkler in a 
third position, put out her under lip like a ripe 
strawberry, and then, with her two eyes slowly 
raised to Grim, she calmly—cut him dead. 
Thus we see the politest social observances have 
their deepest foundations in the human heart. 

Whether Philip saw anything of this is un¬ 
certain. His eyes glanced merrily and joyfully 
about, lighting up all the dark places; he 
helped all the awkward ones, he touched Til- 
pali Grant into the right place, he chasseed 
Josh Hooper into his appropriate column, he 
got up “Virginia reels” to please some, and 
“ Hull’s Victory” for others. When notice was 
given that supper was ready, which chanced 
at the time stupid people went to bed, Philip 
led Ruth down stairs. He whispered, in the 
long entry, a request that she would dance the 
next dance with him. 

“ But I’ve danced so many now !” said Ruth, 
bashfully. 
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“ Only two or three, my dear.” 

“Six, Philip!” 

“‘Well, you will one more; say, before we 
go in ?” 

“ How you do teaze ! Well, one.” 

“ You ’re a—well, never mind.” And it was 
well he stopped talking, when there were so 
many ears within shot. 

There was a table for you ! Dozens of cold 
turkeys and chickens ; hundreds of sugared 
cakes of all kinds, from pound co doughnuts ; 
pies wherever there was space, and pickles of 
every sort. Then, for the thirsty, there were 
egg-pop, milk punch, and toddy, as much as 
heart could desire. And this was no idle pa¬ 
rade for the hour, but stood all night long, 
like an enduring, beneficent fairy, pouring from 
her bounteous hand to whomsoever hungered 
or thirsted. If, by daybreak, the frequent 
libations led to quarrels and stupor, no wonder, 
and no blame ; for not then, as now, was such 
a thing known as cold water served up as a 
delicacy; for once, they let the fountains run 
wine, and behaved as they used to at Versailles 
when the king gave the orders. 

Eyes were brighter and lips were deeper 
crimson as the crowd floated into the ball-room 
after supper. Once more Philip claimed Ruth’s 
hand, and led her to the head of the set. He 
was proud of her sparkling figure and her 
sparkling eyes ; he thought her, by all odds, 
the handsomest girl in the county ; he hated 
Earl Hyde, and he pretty much made up his 
mind to bring matters to a crisis in the course 
of one of these dances. Which one he could 
not determine ; not this one, at all events. 

Meanwhile, they are going up and down, 
about and about, chasseeing across the hall, and 
forming immense circles. In one of these, stands 
Ruth Ellis, while sixteen laughing dancers 
careen wildly around her, making a whirl of 
light sound and motion enough to craze an 
unaccustomed brain. Ruth stood self-poised 
and calm as a cloGk. A languor settled over 
her lovely face, and gave softness to her dark 
eyes. As the circle ceased its gyrations, and 
it became her own duty to pirouette, as it were, 
a courteous reply to their active admiration, 
she caught again the gaze of Earl Hyde, and 
came, consequently, firmly and squarely down 
on her spangled feet. Not that she had not 
seen him looking at her ten, twenty, ay, a 
hundred times that bewildering night; not 
that she had not perceived, with the instinct of 
a wild thing, his frequent and timid reproaches, 
his sudden turning away, his uneasiness, his 
rage, his mortification ; all this was as plain as 
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a book. What if lie had danced time after 
time with Delia Andrews ? What if he had 
twice avoided her own hand, as she stretched 
it gracefully out to turn his in the moulinette ? 
The third time, he had grasped it like an iron 
vice, and his was as cold. Ruth knew she had 
the reins in her hands, and she let the steed 
prance and curve. The road was wide, the 
moon was bright, what matter if he foamed at 
the bit, or shook his tossing mane ? what mat¬ 
ter, indeed ! 

The clear dawn of the November morning 
was looking in at the hall windows, and laugh¬ 
ing at the dim candles that faded and spluttered 
in their sockets. Ruth stood at the outer door, 
wrapped in her woollen cardinal and hood, her 
dark eyes only peeping out under the white 
fringe, and her bright little feet still keeping ' 
time with the dying strains of the musicians 
above stairs. Earl Hyde, with the reins in his 
hand, waited to hand her into the chaise into 
which she had stepped last night, 0 so smil¬ 
ingly ? His blue eyes were dim with vexation 
and a proud humility, informing his usually 
cordial face. A very severe opinion of the 
young lady, and a glow of revengeful feeling 
together, gave a bitter and sarcastic curve to 
his mouth ; but he stood still, with cold polite¬ 
ness, to fulfil his part of the contract. On the 
other hand, was Philip, his face beaming with 
delight ; in one of those dances, he had evi¬ 
dently found the chance to say something, and 
hear something, too, that still rang in his ears. 
The two men stood still, looked at her, at each 
other, glowered, and were silent. Ruth waited. 
Forty more were crowding out; some getting 
into wagons to ride ten miles, some hurrying 
by, but many more standing round, curious to 
watch how Ruth Ellis went home. The brow 
of Earl Hyde grew darker and harsher ; the 
brow of Philip Fox grew serener, even to 
smiling. The eyes of Earl Hyde glared at the 
smiling face. There was a limit to human pa¬ 
tience ; he turned suddenly to Ruth, without 
unknitting his stern expression, and said, 
coldly, in clear tones that all around might 
hear: — 

“ Shall I have the pleasure to wait on you 
home, Miss Ellis ?” 

It was the established formula. Nothing 
could be objected to the words. Ruth’s eye 
flashed for one instant, and only for one ; her 
face deepened with angry emotion ; then she 
turned gayly away, saying — 

“ No, I thank you, Mr. Hyde 1” And leaning 
towards him said, in a lower voice, almost a 
whisper: “Remember the proverb, * Vinegar 


never catches Hies!’” and before he could 
answer took the arm of Philip Fox and tripped 
gayly out to the road. 

“Ruth, my dear, look at your feet! you 
can’t walk !” 

“ I know it, Philip. But you have no horse, 
you know. You didn’t take any lady to the 
ball!” 

“That ? s true, Ruth ; and I can’t get a horse, 
what’s more ! Never mind ; there ’s more ways 
than one !” 

The next minute, cardinal, hood, and twin¬ 
kling shoes, with all their blushing, laughing 
contents, were borne along on the stalwart arm 
and gathered to the broad breast of Philip. 

“ It don’t tire me, I tell ye, Ruth! and it ’s 
handy, too !” said he, as he bore her on ten- 
derlv as a child in the arms of its nurse. 

That was a pleasant walk, notwithstanding 
its difficulties. They had time to discuss a 
great many points before Philip placed Ruth 
upright at her father’s door, and ran off before 
any body could see him from the windows. 
The day was fairly broken, and the General’s 
voice could be heard within rousing the men in 
tones of thunder. Ruth ran up stairs, changed 
her dress, and was ready at breakfast as fresh 
and smiling as if she had slept all night. 

It had been arranged between the lovers that 
after breakfast Philip should walk boldly up to 
the cannon’s mouth and ask the General for 
Ruth. 

“ Don’t you be one bit afraid, Philip. I can 
work him round !” she had whispered just be¬ 
fore he placed her on the stoop. 

After breakfast, therefore, and when the 
active household duties that fell to her share 
had been quickly and skilfully performed, Ruth 
strolled leisurely into the sitting-room, where 
her father sat smoking as usual, and began 
arranging some late autumn flowers in the deep 
blue vases on the mantelpiece. She looked as 
fresh as the flowers, and round her lips there 
played continually smiles and dimples, as if she 
was thinking over some of the drollest conceits. 
But she spoke not. It was not considered 
proper for young people to speak in those days 
till they were spoken to. Presently the General 
said— 

“ Have a good time last night, Ruth ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Dance a good many times ?” j 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Bije Flint’s girls there ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Another silence. The General glanced at his 
daughter. She stood at the mantelpiece placing ! 
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the flowers carelessly, now on this side, now on 
that, her eyes wandering restlessly meantime 
to the window. Her face was covered with a 
rosy flush, her lips were open, and her whole 
expression one of watchfulness under a veil of 
careless ease. Presently she shook her head 
positively, and then turned away towards the 
door. The General had been watching her 
pretty motions through the smoke wreaths, 
and stopped her from going out. 

“Where now, Ruth ?” 

“ To the buttery, sir. Mother ’s there, turn¬ 
ing the cheeses.” 

“ Wait. I want to speak to you, Ruth. Sit 
down.” The General spoke in one of his aw- 
fullest tones, and evidently had no objection to 
frightening the little one, to begin with. 

“'What’s that in the flower-pots ?” 

“Hardback and gentian, sir,” said Ruth, 
demurely. 

“ Hum ! What else ? and where did they 
come from?” he said, in a stern tone. 

“Only aster and golden rod, sir,” answered 
Ruth, looking a little frightened. 

“ Only aster! And what d’ ye call it ? and 
where d’ they come from, I say ?” he reiterated 
in a loud tone, fixing his steel gray eyes fiercely 
on the trembling and blushing girl before him. 

A slight glance at the window, an instant 
gathering of the red lips into the smallest pos¬ 
sible compass, and as instant a relaxing of them 
into their natural bounteous curve, and Ruth 
answered, piteously— 

“ Don’t be put out, father!” 

“Speak, then!” said the slightly mollified 
General, whose delight was in the trembling of 
his victims. He looked, indeed, not unlike a 
gigantic pussy-cat, gray and grim, and holding 
with his big eyes and paws the smallest, the 
softest, and tenderest of white mice. 

“Well, then, they came from Earl Hyde, I 
suppose. Left here last night when he came 
after me.” 

The General was now ready for an explosion. 

“ Ruth Ellis ! I won’t have that fool hanging 
round here after you ! So, see to it. I slia’n’t 
speak but once. I hate the sight of the slim 
little sarpent, and I won’t have him creeping 
and crawling round my house.” 

Ruth made her eyes very wide and astonished. 

“Father, seems to me you aren’t willing I 
should keep company with any body !” 

“Not with the son of a Hessian!” said the 
General, nursing his wrath. 

“I’m sure his father’s dead long ago, 
father !” said Ruth. 

“Yes, he’s dead; but it’s in the blood! 


Besides that, I won’t have any British titles 
round my house, no way! Shut up ! don’t 
defend him. I ’ll have neither earls nor lords, 
stars nor garters on the Ellis farm ! ’ ’ 

‘ 1 Why, father, ’ ’ said Ruth, ‘ ‘ ’twas his mother 
was an Earl! ’ ’ 

“ I don’t care for earls nor counties ! I tell 
you I won’t have ’em a creeping around the 
Ellis farm. The wars are over, and the British 
kicked back where they belong. I don’t want 
none of their spawn here! Ruth, I wouldn’t 
have let you go last night, if I had dreamed of 
your going with that mean, time-serving Hyde. 
I thought you’d more taste.” 

The General’s voice had gradually softened. 
He had fired off his great gun, and given voice 
to his habitual disdain of the British. The 
marriage of his daughter to Philip Fox lay very 
near his heart, and he determined to try for 
once the effect of persuasion. Women, after 
all, could be won over by a little seasonable 
flattery. 

“Phil Fox, now, is something of a man! 
Good stock, too ! good blood, and a fine dispo^ 
sition !” 

“I’m sure he’s as touchy as—as—” and 
here Ruth glanced at the window. 

“Well, Ruth,” said the General, impatiently, 
“what do yon torment him for, then? You 
can’t say but what he’s a handsome, likely fel¬ 
low, though ; and he ’ll be well off, and is 
now; and I wouldn’t mind giving you the 
Dodge farm if—” 

“ I think he’s a great, disagreeable, hateful, 
ugly thing !” exclaimed Ruth, interrupting her 
father, for the first time in her life, to his in¬ 
finite astonishment, “and I can’t bear the sight 
of him !” 

A shadow darkened the east window. One 
spring, and Philip was on the floor, with Ruth 
Ellis in his arms, stopping her mouth with 
kisses. 

“ That’s right, my boy !” shouted the Gene¬ 
ral, “ she’s an abusive jade, and well deserves 
punishment!” 

Ruth had slipped and sidled to the floor. 
She stood now erect and firm ; her face per¬ 
fectly calm, and her manner serious and almost 
solemn. 

“ Father,” said she, in a low voice, w“h her 
eyes fixed on the floor, “ I have committed a 
great sin—” 

“What—what !” said the General. 

“I say I have committed a great offence 
against you.” 

“ Oh !” said the General, drawing his breath 
again. 
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‘‘ But, father, ” continued Ruth, “ don’t judge 
me too harshly; my temptation was great; you 
are sometimes pretty hard judging.” 

“ Go along, you yappin thing ! What have 
you done ? Some nonsense, I know.” 

“ But, father, I know you will be dreadfully, 
dreadfully offended, when I tell you ! But, 
father,” she said again, and now in a pleading 
tone, “if I will promise to do everything you 
want me to—and whether I want to or not—” 
She looked sideways at Philip, and then im¬ 
ploringly at her father. 

‘ ‘ Bless your soul, you gypsy, what are you 
talking about? You haven’t done anything I 
won’t overlook. Now, see, here’s Pliil Fox. 
What do you say, Philip ? You like her, I 
know.” 

Philip was about to speak. 

“Let me finish, if you please,” said Ruth. 
“ Father, if I give up my own wish and will to 
please you, and marry the man you choose for 
me, and—and—don’t have a word to say to any 
earls, nor—” 

“Come, out with it 1 ” thundered the General. 


“ You will forgive me my sin against you !” 
said Ruth, in a soft, pleading tone, and half 
kneeling at the warrior’s feet. 

“Yes, you silly baggage ! anything you’ll 
do, I ’ll forgive ; that is, if you mind me now, 
as you said.” 

“ And you won’t reproach me, dear father ?” 

“No, you nonsense !” 

41 And you freely and really forgive me!” As 
Ruth said the last words, she rapidly unfolded 
a bundle which she had before taken from one 
of the drawers in the chest, and held up before 
two pairs of astonished eyes, not the battered 
and riddled flag of her country, but the sacred 
buckskins of a revolutionary officer, sacrile¬ 
giously and irreparably ruined. 

For a minute, Ruth held them up, then 
dropping them on the floor, she threw herself, 
laughing, blushing, and crying altogether into 
the arms of the old General. Then she put out 
her hand to Philip and kissed his lips. 

4 ‘ You see how I take my punishment, father l 
I know you ’ll forgive me !” 


BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 


Fig. 97. 



A study table covered with a table-cloth, 
Fig. 97, affords the pupil another rudimentary 
exercise in drapery. Fig. 98, a deserted barn, 


with the rude fences surrounding it, forms a 
tolerably easy exercise. The shepherd’s dog, 
Fig. 99, is more difficult, as a slight inaccuracy 
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in the handling may totally ruin the expression. 
The pupil will not fail to observe that, even in 
this coarse broad line drawing, the character of 


activity and vigilance which belongs to the 
shepherd’s dog, is expressed in the counte¬ 
nance, limbs, and attitude. 
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SPRING AVINDS. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 
(Continued from page 151.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.— Bogatzky. 

]\Lay 21 st. 

It is three weeks since we came to this queer 
old house ; since I began housekeeping . I pre¬ 
tended to it all last winter, hut I did not haA T e 
the least management or control. Here I ha\^e 
to see to everything, and do a great deal my¬ 
self ; many things that I never tried before. It 
has been hard work ; it is now, and particularly 
to-night, I feel so utterly discouraged. Laura, 
dear child, says it is because I am so tired out; 
that I shall feel brighter in the morning. She 
is the greatest help to me ; just like a little old 
woman. 

Well, we said good-by to Madison Avenue 
the 1st of May, the Bloodgoods taking the house 
and most of the furniture. It made Arthur 
very “hateful” from the moment lie knew it 
was going to them ; but I did not care, so long 
as it helped papa. That Avas all he had left, 
the house and furniture, after everything was 
settled up, and Mr. Bloodgood offered him 
$21,000 as it stood. Papa says it cost him 
$25,000, and that he has done very well with 
it; so we have just that to live on—tAvelve 
hundred dollars a year, I belie\^e—and Arthur 
will have enough to help clothe himself, Avitli 
the salary he is to get. Laura has her alloAV- 
ance, and is quite independent, Avith Avhat Aunt 
Laura left her for her name. *Papa says that 
many people would consider us quite rich ; but, 
dear me! when I think that mamma used to 
spend half as much on her dress, it doesn’t 
seem as if Ave could get along at all. I am to 
have an allowance for housekeeping; little 
enough it is, not as much as the butcher’s bill 
used to be in Madison A Avenue ; but then there 
Avere two men and live women in the kitchen, 
and that makes a great difference. We ha\^e 
only Ellen here—she was our Avaiter in toAvn, 
and I always liked her best of the whole of 
them. She savs she learned about kitchen 
Avork helping the cook, and as soon as she 
heard we were going to the country she begged 
to come. She knows all about the country, 
and doesn’t mind its being lonesome at all. 
Mrs. Gardnier said I never Avould get a girl to 
stay. 
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We have a vegetable garden, all gone to 
weeds, and a tumble-down stable, a front yard, 
with old-fashioned roses and lilac bushes, and 
great bunches of phlox and ragged robbing 
growing here, there, and everywhere ; it looked 
dismal enough all the while it rained so, ten 
whole days without the sun, and I never worked 
so hard in all my life, getting to rights. 

We had furniture enough, that we had taken 
from—the Madison A Avenue house—I was raiin ! 

o o 


to say from home. It looked scanty Avlien it 
was all arranged, but papa said it must do for 
the present. Laura knows how to contrive 
chintz furniture, and is working away at a 
lounge and some boxes for the bedrooms—she 
calls them divans 1 She proposed that Ave 
should put some curtains up to the windoAvs > 
to take off the dreadfully bare look ; I have 
found a great bundle of the shabby ones Mrs. 
Bloodgood did not want, and we are going to 
look them over to-morrow. 

O dear, liow tired I am ! I ache from head 
to foot; but I am just so tired e\^ery night, 
and I know I ne\ T er should write any more in 
my journal if I did not make a beginning. 
It’s the worry that tires me most ; 1 am so 
afraid I am not going to make my market 
money last, and it is so dreadful to see Arthur 
so sullen and miserable. I can’t talk to him ; 
he hates business so, and hates the country, and 
he has to be so regular, too, to come out and 
go in, just such an hour. It is new to him, 
and chafes him, with not a soul that he knoAVS 
out here, or would care about, if he did know 
them. The children are running perfectly wild. 
IAly has torn her nicest dresses to bits, and 
Morton is as dirty as a little pig from morning 
till night. They tire me ; but I am rid of Marie, 
at all events. She was the trial of my life, and 
they really begin to mind me better since Ave 
have been here. 

Papa is my great comfort; he never finds 
fault Avith anything, not even when Ellen 
smoked the beefsteak at dinner, and it Avas all 
the meat we had, or when Morton pulled over 
the inkstand on his desk. I almost hope he 
does not cough as much as he did ; I don’t be¬ 
lieve he would if it ever should come out real 
dry and Avarm. 





* 
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May 21th. 

We finished putting up the curtains last 
night, and it has given the house quite a dif¬ 
ferent look. We found three white muslin 
ones, and papa allowed me to match them, as 
near as I could, when I went in town with him 
on Friday. They used to he at the nursery 
windows, but we think them quite grand now 
in the parlors ; then there was the blue and 
white dimity set, from the third story back 
room, and some old chintz ones that belonged 
in the nursery in winter. Some of them were 
stained, and one muslin one torn right across ; 
they came out wrapped around the pictures— 
mamma’s, and Lily’s when she was a baby; 
but these windows were so much lower that we 
cut out the spots, and Laura pieced them very 
neatly. I should not have had the patience ; 
and I don’t believe I could have managed 
any how. 

I hud the sewing of the family is going to be 
the hardest thing of all. I never thought of 
that, till I found Lily had scarcely a decent 
dress left, and Sarah said those muslins and 
lawns were not fit for the country any how. I 
took prizes two years at Madame Arnaud’s for 
fancy work, but I don’t believe I could make 
Lily an apron even. Laura is so handy with 
her needle, and, what is more, with her scissors ; 
she can cut and arrange work just like a 
seamstress ; but grandmamma always taught 
her to cut and make her own clothes, she says. 

It seems to be that I know everything that is no 
manner of use, and nothing that helps me now. 
As for my piano, though I know papa could 
hardly afford to keep it, I have opened it only 
twice since I have been here. 

Well, to go back to the curtains ; Laura’s 
upholstery was really quite wonderful; a little 
puckered and awry, some of it, but we man¬ 
aged to put the stretched sides next to the wall, 
and the lounge and boxes are great additions 
to the dining-rooms and the bedrooms. When * 
we got the curtains up, papa came in and hung 
them for us ; even he saw the difference, and 
praised it. I believe I never was more de¬ 
lighted, particularly as dinner was just ready, 
and Ellen had made a famous veal pie, with 
splendid gravy, papa said, and my pudding 
(tapioca flavored with bitter almonds) turned 
out beautiful. We had asparagus from the 
village, and a dessert of stewed pie plant. I 
don’t think I ever enjoyed a dinner more; 
papa said he never did, and he ate more than 
I have seen him do for a long, long time. 

Dr. Clarke has helped me to conquer my 
dislike to seeing after the cooking. He came 


out here, a week ago, and stayed to tea ; after 
tea, he came and sat down on the step of the 
porch by me, and told me how anxious he was 
about papa. He said that most physicians would 
say he had the consumption. It made me turn 
cold when he said so, everything starts me so 
now since mamma’s death, and I have had 
this same dread about papa since last winter. 
Dr. Clarke says he hopes everything from a 
quiet mind, and the country air, and good plain 
food. He talked a great deal about that, and 
said it would be giving papa poison to set him 
down to a badly cooked dinner. So I began 
the very next day, and I make the dessert my¬ 
self, and see that Ellen does not hurry things ; 
that is her great fault; no wonder, where there 
is so much to do. 

June 1 sf. 

Sunday evening! It has been such a nice 
day, and I have been to church for the first 
time since we came out here. Papa never 
cared about church in town, he was always so 
tired Sunday mornings, and breakfast was late, 
and mamma took so long to dress. She did 
dress more elegantly than any lady in Calvary 
Church, I think. Papa used to laugh at her 
“ Sunday finery,” and tell her the very name 
of her church, “Calvary,” ought to put all 
such things out of her mind; and he thought 
it was the wrong name fora fashionable church, 
any way. 

When I asked him to go this morning, he 
looked quite surprised, and did not answer me ; 
but when we were wiping the cups, he came in 
from the porch, and said : u Yes ; Laura and I 
ought to go, and, as we were strangers, we 
could not go alone.” 

I must go back to the day after we first came 
here. I was feeling very disconsolate indeed, 
with everything to unpack, and the house 
looked so small and dark. I was standing by 
the window, looking out, much as Lily does 
when she gets those terribly sullen fits, when 
I saw the people driving by to the depot—we 
are very near it ; that was one reason papa took 
the house, because he could walk to it; for 
we cannot even keep one poor old horse. We 
came over the night before in a wretched old 
hack, and just as I was thinking about it, a 
pair of coal black horses, with arching necks 
and flowing manes, came dashing along with a 
light open wagon, almost as handsome as a 
carriage, and such a nice-looking party in it, a 
gentleman and his sons, I should say; one about 
Arthur’s age, and one older, and two school¬ 
boys, with a strap full of books—throe seats 
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full with the driver. A bitter, wrong feeling 
came over me ; they seemed so happy and rich, 
dashing along, when poor papa and Arthur had 
trudged otf on foot. I have noticed them very 
often ; sometimes they drive in a coupee , much 
like ours in town, and ladies with them, always 
a large party, and so merry 1 I wondered so 
much who they were, till papa told me the 
gentleman’s name, and when I tried to find out 
more about them from Arthur, he called them 
“ snobs,” and some other disagreeable name, 
and said they lived in that great brown house 
we can just see over the tops of the trees when 
we come from the depot. 

Well, to-day the sexton was very civil to 
papa, and showed us into a nice pew, with 
carpets and cushions. When I looked around, 
who should be in the next pew but all the 
Waldron family. It was a great, square pew, 
as roomy as their carriage, and every seat full; 
it was just like a picture. Mrs. Waldron, I 
suppose it was, sat in one corner, and Mr. 
Waldron by the head of the pew, and a young 
lady, I should think about my own age, next 
to him ; the two young men sat opposite, and 
all sorts and sizes of children between ; they 
all seemed so amiable and pleasant. The young 
man, Arthur’s age, found the places for lhs 
mother, and the other one handed papa a 
prayer-book ; there was none in our pew, but 
Laura and I had ours. Ho is the plainest of the 
+wo, but he looked as if he was very honest 
and good. I hardly know how to describe it; 
I suppose I was looking at him very hard; I 
know I was, for I was thinking how unlike Ar¬ 
thur’s behavior his was, and his eyes met 
mine ; he did not stare rudely, but it was a 
friendly look. His eyes are just like his mo¬ 
ther’s. I saw her face, coming out of church ; 
it is very sweet and kind, and so is his sister’s. 
I am sure we should be friends, if only we were 
rich people, I mean ; but of course we never 
shall know them, living in this plain—I was 
going to say mean way ; it must seem mean to 
k hem, with their horses, and carriages, and 
servants. 

But I never shall have another intimate 
friend. Virginia, and Cora, and Adelaide have 
behaved so unkindly ! It was just like Cora, 
and Adelaide always follows her ; but I did 
think so much of Virginia, and we had been so 
very intimate, and she had stayed at our house 
so often. I did not write it down, for it hurt 
me too much, last week. It was at Stewart’s, 
when I was choosing those curtains, I saw her 
in the mirror; she was with Miss Jones, Miss 
Jones that is so fashionable, and she tried not 


to see me ; I know she did, for there was the 
mirror right before me. I could not have be¬ 
lieved anything but my own eyes ; and when I 
turned around as quick as lightning, for I was 
so angry, she blushed as guiltily as could be, 
and Miss Jones gave me such a distant bow, 
and moved along. I felt too angry at the time 
to know how much it hurt me ; but I came 
home, and tore up all Virginia’s letters, those 
last miserable little cold notes after papa failed, 
and all. I might have known from them that 
all she cared about was our house, and the way 
we lived. “ Dear me, Augusta ! is that you? 
Why, how are you, child ? I must hurry after 
Miss Jones. An revoir /” I can see her now, 
and Adelaide and Cora whispering together 
over the organdies. I would not see them , after 
that. I know very well they were talking about 
me. No, I can never trust any one else, or 
have an intimate friend ! 

June Aih . 

Something so pleasant and surprising has 
happened. Just as we were sitting down to 
tea to-night, the black horses came dashing up, 
and stopped at our gate ! I thought how mean 
the table looked, with only bread and butter, 
and no silver, and flew up and shut the dining¬ 
room door. For once Ellen heard the old 
knocker, and happened to have on her clean 
dress and apron before tea; she is generally 
too hard at work to dress. She showed tlia 
visitors into the parlor, and presently came 
back with their cards, Mr. and Miss Waldron, 
Mr. Charles Waldron, for all the family. Ar¬ 
thur growled out, “ I’m not going in, for one 
but papa was quite decided, and said the young 
gentleman’s call was meant for him, and he 
was to go to the parlor. 

Mr. Waldron introduced his daughter, and 
papa me, while Arthur, who can be a gentle¬ 
man when he likes, came forward in his best 
manner; I was quite proud of him. Mr. Waldron 
began talking to papa about Dr. Clarke, who 
is an old friend of his, and, after a while, they 
went out together to look at-the weedy old 
garden, and Arthur talked “horse” to Mr. 
Charles Waldron, who is much handsomer than 
his brother, though I do not fancy him so much. 

Miss Waldron is not pretty, but she is very 
nice, with such a gentle, homelike way, and 
she was dressed quite plainly, in a gray dress, 
with linen collar and sleeves, and a silk mantle, 
not at all a “reception toilet,” which poor 
mamma always made so much of for first calls. 
She notioed the books and the engravings in 
a very pleasant way, and she likes some of 
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my favorites, which Virginia never did— 
“Amy Herbert,” and “Cleve Hall,” and “The 
Heir of RedclifF, ” for books, and the “ Christns 
Consolator.” Since mamma died, that has 
been my favorite engraving, and papa allowed 
me to have it in my own room; now it hangs 
between the windows in the parlor, opposite 
mamma’s picture. 

Miss Waldron has asked us all to tea on Fri¬ 
day evening—to-morrow evening. It is very 
informal, only a family party, or papa would 
not go. I shall be only too glad to see some¬ 
thing else besides this house; I am tired enough 
of it, and Miss Waldron is so plain in her ways 
that I almost felt I could ask her to tea in our 
little sitting-room in return. Arthur is going ; 
I am very glad of that. Mr. Charles is going 
to row him out upon the bay, and that is the 
inducement. As for dress, mourning is always 
the same, and I am always ready. Poor mamma! 

June 6£/z. 

How kind they all were ! 

After papa had promised to go, and I was 
quite elated, it suddenly came across me that 
they lived so far off, and how dusty and dragged 
we should look if we walked. But Mr. Wal¬ 
dron sent the light wagon for us in the kindest 
way, quite early, for it is not dark now until 
almost eight, and their tea hour is seven. It 
seemed perfectly delightful to be dashing along 
in a carriage again; I don’t think I ever en¬ 
joyed a ride more. The foliage is so exquisite, 
not dusty, as it is in Madison Avenue by this 
time, and the fences bright with blackberry 
vines, and elder flowers and wild roses. Laura 
knows every wild flower, and bush, and vine, I 
believe. She was to come, too, Miss Waldron 
particularly said ; though I told her Laura was 
only fifteen, and of course not “out.” 

There is a beautiful avenue of elms and 
maples leading to the house from the main 
road, and the house is not high or grand as 
it looks from the road, only built on high 
ground. It is very odd, with wings and addi¬ 
tions “just as the family grew,” Mr. Waldron 
says. There is a great hall through the centre 
of the house, with book-cases and pictures—no 
regular library, but a very cosy reading-room— 
on the dining-room side. 

W e did not go into the large parlors before 
tea, for Miss Waldron met us at the door, and 
took Laura and I up stairs to the sweetest little 
room, furnished with cottage furniture, white 
and gilt—her own room has a blue set—and 
we sat there quite a while, till Mrs. Waldron 
came out of an opposite door, looking so fresh 


and sweet in a clean lawn dress and white cap, 
and came to be introduced to us. She kissed 
us both. I can’t tell how it touched me ; not 
. the kiss Mrs. Gardnier always gives, or Ma¬ 
dame Arnaud’s, such a cold, matter-of-course 
touch of the lips, but she put her arm quite 
close around my neck, and said : “I am glad 
to see you here, my dear child.” 

I like Angela Waldron, and her father, and 
all of them; but I like Mrs. Waldron best. I 
had a long, lovely talk with her after tea. The 
young gentlemen went out rowing with Arthur, 
for it was almost as bright as day, after the 
moon rose. Miss Waldron brought her cro¬ 
cheting to learn a new stitch of Laura, who un¬ 
derstands all those things, and they went into the 
sitting-room, where there was a stronger light; 
the only one in the parlor, the drawing-room 
I mean now, was inclosed in a shade of lovely 
transparencies, as soft as the moonlight. Such 
a sweet, sweet summer evening it was ! so still 
that the breath of the roses and honeysuckles 
made the air almost too heavy with perfume. 
There were cut flowers in the room, for they 
have a green-houtee ; but Mrs. Waldron aston¬ 
ished me by saying that her sons and Angela 
took care of those beautiful borders themselves; 
and she thought that Laura and I could make 
a great deal out of the front garden if we chose. 
She knows the house very well. The clergy¬ 
man used to live there before the parsonage 
was built; and he was very fond of flowers, 
and planted the roses and many other things 
I do not know the names of, that are almost 
eaten up with weeds. That was after papa 
and Mr. Waldron went into the dining-room, 
so that we were quite alone. 

I told her that, even if we knew how, we 
never should find time ; and then, I bn sure I 
don’t know how it came about, I poured out all 
my troubles to her, even to the sewing, and 
how I struck Lily, only that morning when she 
and Morton were quarreling in such a hate¬ 
ful way, and answered me back. I am sure I 
did not mean to, and if any one had told me 
that I could have talked so to a person who was 
almost an entire stranger, I would not have 
believed it. But she seemed to understand it 
all, every bother and worry that I have, and 
she helped me so much ! She did not seem 
shocked when I told her how I had slapped 
Lily ; but said, what I know is true, that I never 
could expect them to mind me when I allowed 
them to see me angry, and that it would be a 
good help to self-discipline. She says every 
mother who tries faithfully to do her duty 
learns self-control that way ; and that these 
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worries—all the worries in life that we have 
not brought on ourselves by wrong-doing—are 
just so many helps sent by God to make us 
gentle, and patient, and strong. I seemed to 
see it all in quite a new light. I told her hoiv much 
I wanted to do right, how hard I tried, and it 
seemed the more I tried the worse I grew ; and 
about reading those books of mamma’s, and 
liow hard it was to fix my mind on them, or 
understand them. 

She smiled so pleasantly, and said: “ Milk 
for babes, but you have begun on strong meat.” 
Then she asked me if I had ever tried reading 
the Bible for myself. I felt quite proud to be 
able to say I had read it all through in one 
year— three chapters a day, and five on Sun¬ 
days as mamma said she did when she was 
young ; but I had to confess that I did not un¬ 
derstand the Bible either; it was all so misty 
and confused. She explained that so nicely— 
she asked me if I supposed even Herscliel or 
Lord Ross understood all the sky at a glance, 
and had known the stars by name, and had 
been able to arrange them in their constella¬ 
tions. “It is all misty and confused, the sky 
is now to you, my dear.” I told her that I 
knew nothing of astronomy ; but to them the 
whole host of heaven is marshalled into order 
and beauty ; and so it was with the Bible, a per¬ 
fect plan, all order and harmony, only waiting 
diligent study to comprehend it, and make it a 
daily joy to us, “If we have the Shepherd’s 
Glass of Faith,” she said; and I knew what 
she meant, for I remembered the picture in 
mamma’s elegant copy of “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

When I told her so, she advised me to read 
tlm whole book, as one of the best helps I could 
have, and she gave me another, “The Words 
of Jesus,” and asked me if I would not try and 
read them for myself in the New Testament, 
little by little, asking God always to help me 
understand what I read. She did not seem to 
think much of reading the whole Bible in a 

vear. And when we were through our talk— 

%/ 

not through, for I could have stayed by her all 
the evening ; but we heard the rest coming in 
— she kissed me again, on my forehead, as I 
sat by her on a low ottoman, and said, “God 
bless you, and help you.” It was almost like 
mamma ; only mamma never talked of suck 
things in that plain, simple way ; but it was 
affectionate like her, and I was glad the light 
was so dim when Laura and the gentlemen 
came in. I feel so encouraged, and so much 
happier, I believe I shall never get into that 
miserable, fretful way again. 


June 15 th. 

All wrong again ! Oh, it is so hard to find 
myself break down when I am trying my 
best ! 

I was up veiij early to-day, by half past six; 
Laura and I had agreed we would be, and begin 
to work in the garden. It was very hard w r orlc 
to get up, and I felt as if I had made a mom 
strous step in self-denial. Just as we were 
ready to go down, the children woke, and in¬ 
sisted on being dressed. I dress Lily, and 
Laura Morton ; and they set up such a scream 
when I told them to wait, and go back to bed 
again until it was time ! I hate the business, 
at best; it is a regular drag to have to wash 
that child’s face and hands six times a day, and 
I can’t make her hair curl as Marie did, try all 
I can. She is always .a peifect fright. I do 
not believe I love children as some people do, 
who say it is only a pleasure to take care of 
them. 

I went out feeling very cross, and began cut¬ 
ting and pulling up the weeds, hacking away 
with a kitchen knife. The dirt flew up into 
my eyes, and over my clean white stockings 
and petticoat, and the earth worms crawled out 
and made me sick ; but it was very fascinating, 
after a little while, and the tougher the roots 
were, the more determined I was to have them. 
I knew it was getting late, but I had made up 
my mind to go from the snow-ball to the white 
rose bush, and I worked away till the break¬ 
fast bell rung. Then I w r as such a figure ! 
my shoes wet through—they were my dressing 
slippers—the front of my petticoat soiled, my 
hands muddy, and my hair all over my eyes. 
I hurried into the house, for there was Lily in 
her night-gown yet, calling out of the chamber 
window, and found the dining-room just as I 
left it last night (it was my place to put it in 
order), the dust an inch thick on the mantle. 
I flew out at Ellen for ringing the bell without 
calling me first, and then at Arthur, who asked 
me if I was going into the market garden line, 
and, I am sorry to write it, boxed Lily’s ears, 
because she would not hold still and be dressed, 
so that she ran screaming and complaining to 
papa, who spoke to me quite sharply, and said 
he had noticed I was very unkind and over¬ 
bearing to the children. It seemed too hard, 
with all I do for them, working from morning 
till night, going to bed so tired that I don’t 
know how to get up, sometimes. I felt the 
most frightfully angry feeling towards him, it 
really did frighten me, for I never felt so be¬ 
fore ; but I said I wished I was dead, and out 
of everybody’s way! and got up and went to 
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iny own room without pouring papa’s coffee, and 
stayed there until he was gone to town, with¬ 
out wishing him good-by. But I have suffered 
enough for it. What if auy accident should 
happen to the train, and I should never see 
him alive again ! It almost makes me wild ! 

Then, too, Laura is very trying at times. 
She is industrious and orderly, and not impul¬ 
sive ; she never “flies out,” but she is pro- 
vokingly self-willed and obstinate. Her way 
is always better than mine; she never will 
give up at all, because she is the youngest. 
She finds fault because I leave things around, 
and slops in the basin when I dress ; but I have 
always been accustomed to a chambermaid, 
and it is very hard to learn to wait on myself 
and other people too, at the same time. She 
has no care either; papa does not look to her 
for any thing, and the care is the hardest part 
of all. 

I read the Testament as I promised Mrs. 
Waldron, four or five verses every day, but so 
far it does not do me a bit of good. I know the 
whole story, and it does not seem at all dif¬ 
ferent ; I wish it was all made up of rules, as 
the Old Testament is, part of it, and told me 
“ you must do this, and you must not do that, ” 
so I should know all about it. 

Mr. Ralph Waldron is religious. It seemed 
so strange in such a young man, but he stayed 
to the communion service Sunday before last, 
and looked surprised when papa rose to go out, 
and we all followed him. I am so glad we have 
that nice pew next to theirs ; it was the only 
one to let, except near the door, and I was de¬ 
lighted when papa told us it was ours. Some¬ 
how I feel as if I had known the Waldrons all 
my life, they are such friendly people ; and 
though I uever can be intimate with any one 
again, I like to talk to Angele almost as well as 
her mother. She brought some sewing, and 
sat with me Tuesday afternoon, and Mr. Ralph 
came for her, and brought us some beautiful 
flowers. He reads German, and thinks it such 
a pity that I should give that and my music 
up. I really enjoyed playing that dear old 
Marche Funehre for him last night, for there 
are so many people who do not enter into it. 
He likes Chopin’s music, and I have played 
over several of my old pieces this afternoon, to 
freshen them up a little. I believe it was the 
music that first took away this heavy pain 
from my heart; it has been a real pain, every 
time I have thought of papa to-day. 

June 17th . 

I am glad now that papa was so displeased 


with me the other night when he came home, 
though it almost killed me then. I had been 
so restless and anxious about him all day, and 
so thankful to see him come home. I flew over 
the stairs, and said, “0 dear papa, I am so 
glad you are safe home.” I almost forgot that 
I was so greatly in fault, until lie said, “Any 
one would think that you loved me, Augusta, 
if they did not know better.” So cold and 
hard. His eyes looked so, too. I turned away 
without a single word, but I felt as if I was 
choking to death. When I do love him so ! 
and try so hard to please him and make him 
happy. He never will know half how hard I 
try ; nobody but God does ! How hard it has 
been for me to learn to work, and go without 
things, and manage so as to make him com- 
fortable ! 

I bolted the door and threw myself down by 
the bed, for I was so wretched that I could 
think of nothing but praying, just as it was 
when mamma died. I cried out just like a 
little child ! “0 God, please show me the right 
way!” Only that, but I said it over and over 
again, sobbing as if my heart would break, for 
I felt if papa began to be displeased with me, I 
might as well give up trying to do any thing. 
After a while I grew quieter, and went to the 
window, and leaned my head against it; and 
in the window-sill my Bible was lying. I re¬ 
membered that I had not read my verses, so I 
turned to the place, and thought I could do that 
at all events. It was the last part of a chapter, 
about hiding things from the wise and pru¬ 
dent. So I read till I came to this— 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 

“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls.” 

Certainly this was meant for me ; for was I 
not struggling along, laboring, and heavy 
laden ! How I longed for rest! how I have 
longed for it the past weary months, ever since 
my care came. How was I to find it ? I read 
it over and over again, just as I had prayed, 
until I saw that it was by coming to Jesus to 
help us be like Him, that it meant that He was 
meek and lowly, and we must be so too. 

I did ask Him to help me, the first time I had 
ever thought of Him as being able to, and then 
I thought, how can I begin ? It seemed right 
for me to go to papa and tell him I had done 
wrong, hard as it was, and ask him to forgive 
me, because that was being “meek and lowly.” 
He was talking with Arthur, and Laura sat in 
the room sewing. It made it very hard, particu- 











larly as Laura had heard wliat papa said, and 
looked up at me in a very provoking way when 
I came in. But I went straight up to the table 
and said, u Papa, I was very rude and imperti¬ 
nent this morning. Will you please forgive 
me, and I will try and not offend you again.” 

I could not help my lips quivering, for all I 
tried to be so brave, and I know papa must 
have felt that I was really sorry, for he drew 
me down and kissed me without another word. 
I don’t think any caress he ever gave me went 
to my heart so, and all the dreary feelings 
melted away. Laura went out of the room, 
and Arthur was much pleasanter than he had 
been for a long time, and did not make a single 
disagreeable remark. Lily was in trouble 
about something, and came in crying after a 
little while, so 1 proposed putting her to bed 
myself, though Ellen has always seen to them 
at night. 

She seemed glad to go, for she was very tired 
and heated ; I sponged off her little hot face, 
and neck, and arms, and she looked up so 
gratefully and gave me a loving kiss, quite of 
lier own accord. Then I took her in my lap, and 
told her a little story, and after she had said 
her prayers, and her dear little head nestled 
into the pillow, she made me stoop down to 
give me “a great hug,” and said, “I do love 
you ever and ever so much.” 

I have not felt so light-hearted in a long, 
long time, or so happy, as I did then, and have 
ever since. It woke with me to-day, instead of 
that miserable, tired feeling. I don’t know 
why, but I keep thinking of Christian when he 
came to the cross that stood in the way, and the 
three shining ones met him. I almost feel as if 
I could u give three leaps for joy,” as he did. 

(Conclusion next month.) 

BY TIIE BROOK. 

BY CHARLES STEWART. 

Whither away, blith© "brook? 

Tell me what thou lea pest after 
With such talking anil such laughter. 

And such roguish look. 

Laughing, methiuks, outright with glee. 

It answers with a merry shout, “To sea !’ 7 

Once as blithe was I; 

And I know not which was proudest, 

Trying which could laugh the loudest; 

Now I sit and sigh ! 

Dear brook, the flower that o T er thee bends, 

And trees, though alien now, were once my friends. 

Since youth my spirit lit, 

The leaves have often lived and died ; 

And now I come with boyhood’s pride 

No more, dear mate of it. 


I come but now to dream the dream 

That made me haunt thy wreathed leaf-lit stream. 

Friend of the years agone! 

Alas, unheeding brook, dost hear? 

Upon tliy breast I drop a tear 

To hear that old, sweet song. 

Ah, childlike, I could by thee lay 
And dream a life of bitter care a wav. 

Kind brook, thou art sobbing! 

Is’t that we once more must part? 

Thy breast, then, with my sad heart 
Responsively is throbbing. 

Still to stern duty I must yield, 

And fight my way through manhood’s battle-field. 

"Voices forgot before— 

Familiar music echo vexes 
This wild flower me perplexes: 

I ’ve seen it, sure, before ! 

Oh, every wave but wafts down stream 
Tlie pale, dead image of some daylight dream! 

In yon swaying bough 
A voice still breathes the same old lays, 

And tells the tales of other days: 

How sad the song sounds now! 

While all the faint perfumes of the wood 

From memory’s flowers my sad soul would illude. 

Life wanes, and, one "by one, 

The years are drifting slowly by ; 

Yet thou, of immortality 

A radiant type, wilt run 
Till Time himself hath spent his breath, 

And furled his pinions on the shores of death. 


TEN YEARS. 

BY CHARLES DES MARAIS. 

The wind sang through tlie willows: 

The sun danced on the stream : 

But the struggle in my spirit 
Was, to be—yet not to seem. 

I was ! for I loved her madly: 

But alone my young heart burned, 

And I writhed to quench the passion 
That her haughty bosom spurned. 

My heart but eighteen summers 
Had ripened in my breast; 

And this, its first love-blossom, 

Was to canker all the rest ! 

***** * * 

i 

The wind sang through the topmasts : 

The sun danced on the sea: 

But the struggle in my spirit 
Was, to seem—yet not to be. 

For my heart was ten years older ; 

And I met her once again, 

And I vowed a bitter vengeance: 

She should love me, now, in vain! 

Alas for human blindness ! 

I kept my vow too well; 

And my heart’s last, bitter blossom 
In an open death-vault fell ! 
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SCENE IN “OUR” SANCTUM: OR, A PEEP BEHIND 

THE CURTAIN.* 


BY ONE WHO HAS “BEEN THAR.” 

(Concluded from page 144.) 


Refreshed by a luncheon and a cigar, Fred 
and I returned to our sanctum and the Hercu- 
lanean task there awaiting us. In spite of the 
many articles already taken from tlie pile, it 
looked as formidable as ever. With a heavy 
sigh, Fred threw himself into his chair and 
dragged from the pile a manuscript directed in 
a large, sprawling hand, to— 

mr. henry jones, 312 C - street. 

in Philadelphia state of pensilvanier . 

“This looks tempting,” said Fred, holding 
up the paper. 

“ Very,” said I; “ open it!” 

The manuscript was worthy of the direction. 
A few lines will serve as a specimen. The page 
was headed paig first , then, without any title, 
the story began thus— 

Hanker ellis lived in the kuntry with her 
Uncle and her aunt and her cousins and her 
Little sister jane, and she was an orphant and 
She went to the public skule and she learnt to 
Read and write and cipher and she rec’d a verry 
Good education and ought to of been a verry 
Nice gurl, but banner had no principals at all 
So she was not as good as she might of been. 

“That is a genteel sufficiency,” said Fred, 
as I read the last line. What is the title ?” 

“ Where is it ?” I asked. 

At the end of the last page I found the fol¬ 
lowing request inclosed in a crooked square of 
ink lines :— 

1 i Please kali this peace^ banner ellis the or¬ 
phant ..” 

Fred now read aloud a letter, which ran as 
follows :— 

Stageville may eleventh, eighteen hundred 
and lifty-nine, dere sur, I have been onable to 
git a situation and want to urn a rispectable 
livin and would like to rite for you, what waiges 
will you give me by the month if I come to 
Philadelphia and ware can I bord cheep, yours 
respectably ann stokes. I can give good refe- 

* Of course this article is only intended to illustrate 
some of the difficulties of editors, and is not exactly our 
own experience. 
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rence from the places where I have been seam- 
striss for nine yeres. 

The next effusion was poetical. Shades of 
Byron I to call such lines poetry l 

To a lock of hair in a fine tooth comb , reposing on 

Julia's bureau. 

.lovely hunch of Raven Hair 
Sticking in a comb ; 

From the head of Julia fair 
Tell us how you come ! 

Wert jerked out with one strong pull, 

Or was she some time combing? 

Does fair Julia know you’re out, 

Where on earth are you roaming! 

I would steal you, lock of hair, 

If you were not so greasy, 

But the lard or castor oil 
Would spoil my waistcoat fleecy. 

Fred said something he “ought not to of 
said,” as he tossed these exquisite lines into 
the pile of rejected articles. 

The following letter came next:—• 

Dear Sir : 1 have occupide the situashun of 
teacher in a skule at Potterstown for seven 
years, and during that time have had memiy 
pupils under my kare. I wish to publish a little 
book called the “ Experiances of a West urn 
Teecher,” and have written several of the storys 

for it and offered it to Mr. A-of New York 

and Mr. L-of Filadelfia, throu a letter, but 

they decline printin it. Wun of my skollers 
says if you would by the storys wun at a tyme 
and print them, that 1 could easily sell them 
afterwurds, as youre name wood be good two 
use even I rote again to Mrs. L. and A. I 
send the furst story. Wen you have printed 
it please send me fifty coppies of the book it is 
in to give to my skollers for tracts. 

Yours affecsliunately, • Mary C. L. 

“ Read the story, Harry,” said Fred ; “ it is 
short, but sweet.” 

I obeyed. It was entitled— 

Title Elizer: or, The Eculs of a Furius Tempur. 

Elizer was a litle gurl who had religius pa¬ 
rents and a very bad tempur wich kept them 
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in a constant stait of missury. Wun day she 
cairn to skule with her lunch in a litle baskit 
and wen she opened it her muther had forgot 
the pie she promised to put in the baskit for 
Elizer’s lunch. Wat did this bad gurl do but 
up and heaved the baskit at her unsuspishus 
frend Ann Gray who sat neer her, and killed 
her innocent frend on the spot; Elizer died at 
an old age the victim of remorse for this yutliful 
crime. 

“ Here ’s some lines to the Atlantic Cable,” 
said Fred. 

“ Head them !” I said, resignedly. 

Lines to the Atlantic Cable . 

Overwhelming fabrication of a Gigantic Intellect! 
Spell-bound nations contemplate with enthusiastic re¬ 
spect ! 

Tliy tremendous Wonders! Engulphed in the briny 
deep! 

Where submarine aqueous monsters ceaseless vigils 
keep ! 

From teeming brains and palpitating bosoms warm ! 
Your genius transmits messages through the tumultuous 
storm ! 

Amidst mysterious wrecks the prey of the remorseless 
sea! 

You transfer effusions of infantile glee ! 

Great object of two national awes! 

Why was discovered in thee so many flaws ! 

Alas, such is the consummation of human hopes! 
Especially when centred in Atlantic Cable Hopes ! 

Lojrenzo C. M-. 

“ Do listen to this letter !” said Fred, laugh- 
ing. 

Dear Mr. Jones : I know I can write good 
stories. Of course I can ; why shouldn’t I, I’d 
like to know ? I am doing very well now in 
the hardware line, brass especially, and won’t 
abandon my present business unless I am cer¬ 
tain of bettering myself. If, however, you will 
make it worth my while, I will take up litera¬ 
ture. I have got a first-rate story in my mind, 
but I don’t want to take the time to write it 
out, unless I am certain of selling it. As I 
have heard that magazine editors think a great 
deal of a good title, I send a list of titles, any 
one of which will suit my story. If you will 
select the one you like best, and send me word 
which it is, I will for $100 write out my story 
and send it to you. Yours respectfully, 

J. C. R -. 

IJst of Titles . 

The Maniac Mother: or, The Raving Rover or 
the Black Forest. 

The Stray Maiden ; or, Blood, Fire, and Re¬ 
venge. 


Matrimony and Murder : or, The Love-lorn Lu¬ 
natic. 

The Terrors of a Stricken Conscience : or, The 
Revenge of the Red Pirate. 

The Scourge of the Seas : or, The Bandit Broth¬ 
ers. 

The Cross of Fire : or, The Stolen Maiden of 
the Bloody Cloak. 

The Lunatic Lover: or, The Lawless Lazzaroni 
of the Limpid Lake. 

Crime and Retribution : or, The Curse of the 
Crippled Coward. 

The Midnight Meeting : or, The Madman of the 
Moors. 

The Son’s Sin: or, The Frantic Father. 

The Raging Robber : or, The Impostor of the 
Polly Wogs. 

The Midday Murder : or, The Bloody Sword of 
the Gay Brigand. 

The Maiden Avenger: or, The Mad Owl of the 
Tombs. 

The Bleeding Finger : or, The Gory Hand of 
Warning. 

Love and Slaughter: or, The UnforgivingUncle. 
The Ensanguined Shirt: or, The Bloody Bur¬ 
glar. 

Wild Wilfred : or, The Roaring Robber of the 
Riots. 

“ Well,” said Fred, as he finished this list, 
“ I should like to see the story that would suit 
all those titles.” 

“ I hope if you order it you will calculate to 
pay for it out of your own pocket,” I replied. 

“I guess when I order it, I will,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“ Poetry again!” I sighed, opening a small 
pink envelop, and taking out a tiny tinted 
sheet. 

Lines to America . 

America! Thou astounding nation 
At the head of brute creation. 

“ 0 Harry!” said Fred, “ it can’t be brute.” 
I looked again. It was bright, but the gh was 
omitted, and it looked uncommonly like brute* 
I read on— 

Great Republic of the world, 

Genius on thy soil is hurled ! 

Stand forth in thy giant might ! 

Crush the wrong, defend the right ! 

Stand by the flag of stripes and stars, 

Glorious mother of one hundred thousand sons of Mars. 

“Good gracious!” said Fred; “just think 
of it!” 

“Here’s another letter,” I said, spying the 
corner of a white envelop in the pile of larger 
ones. 
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Dere mister joxes i am in poor sircum- 
stanses now but wish to kontinue my subskrip- 
shun to the magasine will you let me pay you 
in seckund-hand clotliin I have five boys and 
they outgro a good menny does befour they are 
worn out if you have eny children and a handy 
wife she cood patch em up and they wood look 
very nice and cum cheeper than bying them at 
the stoars editors are mostly poor ante they 
and I am yours respectably till deth do us part. 

Ann G-. 

“ You had better take that up to Mrs. Jones,” 
said Fred, as I finished ; “ think what a lovely 
prospect it opens to her.” 

“Here is a letter with a manuscript, ” said I, 
opening a large envelop. “You take the story, 
while I read the epistle.” 

The letter ran as follows :—• 

My dear Sir : I propose revolutionizing the 
whole system of modern literature (“How 
good he is !” said Fred). I think, and humbly 
submit my opinion for your consideration, that 
the use of commonplace incidents and words 
in the walks of literature sinks the noble 
science to vulgar uses. Why resort to books 
for conversations and events which occur within 
our e very-day experience ? I send a manuscript 
written upon my great plan, which must en¬ 
large the intellect, raise the mind, cultivate 
the understanding of every reader. Knowing 
you as a man of liberal ideas and refined tastes, 
I have honored you by selecting your maga¬ 
zine as the one best suited for my first appear¬ 
ance as a writer. If your remuneration suits 
me, I shall not withdraw my patronage as long 
as you please me in the matters of types and 
other details. As I understand you publish 
portraits of your most distinguished contri¬ 
butors, I will send my photograph by the next 
mail, that you may have it engraved to appear 
in the same number as my story. 

Yours truly, George S-. 

I did not finish ; but my voice failed me. I 
waved my hand to Fred, to signify that he 
might read the story. He accordingly read— 

Leonora ; or , Love and Science. 

Love ! In the extended intellectual re¬ 
searches of the refined mind, metaphysically 
considered—what is love ? Cogitated upon, in 
the classical comprehension of the poet’s soul 
—what is love ? Engendered in the alert brain 
of the youthful aspirant to fame—what is love ? 
Concealed, tremblingly conscious of ecstatic 
happiness, in the tender h irt of the maiden— 
what is love ? 


“Oh, humbug!” said Fred. “I won’t read 
any more of the stuff. Here ’s another effort 
of genius.” 

Hie Harntid Ilornstid . 

In the Hart of the Glumy forrist of rose dale 
Stud a Littul cottige ware Dwelt my herrowine 
she was a Butifool gurl With the ise and hair 
of Gold and willum luved Her as his Life they 
stud besid Eeclr Utlier Araminter I luv you as 
my Life Willum my idle a sliril voice kalled 
Oh my willum Tliare’s ma ware have you Bin 
Araminter in the feeld ma but her Blusliin 
Emosliun betraid her have i not Forbid yu ever 
to Speek to willum i Can never obay that 
crewel Mandate Araminter my idle ware have 
you lingured willum we part now Forever she 
Fainted as she spok and so they parted, wen 
to Meat again. 

“That’s enough,” said I. “Here’s a charm¬ 
ing letter, Fred.” 

Dear sir : I see that there has been a great 
Time in the papers about the Heenan and 
Sayers fight, and I wish to make you an offer. 
We have had a fight in our village, and for ten 
dollars I will write for your magazine a Full 
and particular account of' it. It is Better than 
the English fight, Because there was only two 
Engaged in that, and this was a Free fight, and 
half the men in the town joined in. Excuse 
the bad writing, as I have one Eye very much 
swelled by a back-hander I got, and I Sprained 
my wrist knocking a man down. If you want 
the Account, answer by Return of mail, as I 
Need the money very much just now. 

Yours, Samuel R - . 

“Here’s some more poetry!” said Fred, 
holding up a large sheet, very much blotted. 

Sonnit to an Anlcur . 

Sunk in the Bosom of the deep, 

Wile them on bord Does sekurely sleep, 

In the Ilart of the Briny oshun 
Yu keep the vessel Without moshun! 

Symblem of hope! we always see 
In pictures hope Leaning upon thee. 

“Here’s a match for that,” I said, reading 
from a manuscript in my hand— 

Can I Forget Thee ? 

Can I forget thee, Lucy, can I ? 

Will I forget thee, Lucy, will I? 

Shall I forget thee, Lucy, shall I ? 

Must I forget thee, Lucy, must I? 

Never! 

Your golden locks curl round my heart, 
Soothing its anguish, healing its smart; 
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And when I gaze in tout blue eye, 

Emotion makes me dumb, 0 my ! 

Lucy! 

“ Still more poetry,” said Fred. “ Listen !” 

Despair . 

Despair crept o'er my soul! The skies poured ink ; 

The lightning shot red fire from heaven’s brink; 

The ocean, rocked by fierce emotion, swayed, 

And earthquakes gaping red-hot fires displayed ; 

Fierce demons yelled with fiendish, frantic mirth, 

And shuddering spasms rent the upper earth ; 

The winds shrieked as they hurled from spot to .spot 
The trembling victims of a wrath red-hot; 

Waves, mountain high, engulfed all navigation ; 

Fierce ruin preyed upon the whole creation ; 

Friends rioted unchecked in upper air ; 

The blast scorched where it passed : this was Despair. 

“ I should tliiuk so,” said Fred. 

The next manuscript was 

The Boaster . 

A Translation from the French of M. Boitard. 

9 

Edmund is a man perfectly raised, good, 
generous, wearing with accustomed grace his 
noble fortune, and, notwithstanding, they him 
fled in the society as if he had the plague. 
When his friends him saw coming of one side 
of the Boulevards, they passed to the other 
side, to the end of not liim being not perceived, 
and if he came to them in a street straight, 
they not hesitated not to make a half turn and 
to return on their steps. Edmond enters in a 
saloon. Follow we him. 

The stroke of the eye (“Is that coup d’ceil , 
Fred?”) that him greeted on his arrival late, 
was unheeded not, and he himself excused 
thus: “I come this instant same from the home 
of the president of the Council of State who me 
has retained until the end of a discussion very 
important. Immediately that I have been able 
myself to withdraw I am run, and me behold.” 

“Well, of all the literal translations I ever 
saw, that is the greatest!” said Fred, tossing 
aside the paper. “What have you there, 
Harry ?” 

Hints on Etiquette . Bij Meta Marigold . 

It is rude to enter a room on your hands and 
knees, true gentlemen never do it. To tell a 
lady she is an idiot is a mark of ill manners. 
For a lady to bite her nails in company is not 
considered a mark of elegance or refinement. 
A lady never puts her feet upon the mantel¬ 
piece, nor scratches her head before company. 
Be careful when at a party not to jump so much 
in dancing as to lift your partner off her feet. 
Never play for folks unless you are asked, and 
then don’t, for gracious sake, play one of those 


pesky, long, tiresome things that Arabella Jenks 
always inflicts on company whenever she has a 
chance. She ’s real disagreeable, any liowg 
and she needn’t feel so dreadfully stuck up 
about Jim Waters, dear knows. I don’t want 
him. 

“That’s enough,” said Fred. “Meta Ma¬ 
rigold must go with the others.” 

The next was poetry. 

“Do all the brainless people in the United 
States write poetry?” groaned Fred, as he 
opened the paper. 

Music, 

There’ s music in the little brook 

* 

That gushes o’er the stones, 

Prettier than is in my music book 
That I practice when alone! 

There’s music in the leafy trees, 

When by the breeze they ’re stirred ; 

There’s music in the pebbles mute 
That never speak a word. 

There’s music in the pretty lambs, 

A song in every baa ; 

There’s music in the spotted calf 
That frisks around its ma! 

There’s music in the stately hen 

That clncks to every chicken ; 

_ ► 

There’s music in the knitting needles 

That grandmother keeps clicking. 

There’s music, music everywhere, 

And ’taint no use to learn it; 

I hate our old piano-forte, 

And wish mamma would burn it. 

If Nature furnishes a song 
For all who listen to it, 

What's the use of my learning to play, 

And giving seven hours a day to it ? 

Anna Madia. 

“Unfortunate Anna Maria, site lias my pro¬ 
found sympathy,” said Fred. “My mother 
tried to make a musician of me, when I was 
about ten years old, and if I did not echo any 
of the rest of that lament, I did the two lines— 

‘ I hate our old piano-forte, 

And wish mamma would burn it.’ 

What next ?” 

“Why I can’t exactly tell you,” I replied, 
looking again at the page before me. “This 
is spelled correctly, though the grammar in it 
seems to have run mad ; but I can’t make out 
why every line begins with a capital. Stop, 
here is a letter at the end:— 

Dear Sir : I send the accompanying sonnet 
in blank verse. 

“ Fred, it is blank verse !” 

“Read it out for the benefit of the country 
members,” said Fred. 
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I complied. 

Sonnet to the Japanese Embassy . 

They are arrived! To Washington they’ve come, 

The Japanese from Japan where they make the 
Waiters and blacking, and from which place 
They transport them lovely tea-caddys which is my 
Wife’s delight on a summer’s night—no I don’t 
Mean that but to return to the Japans whom 
Are in this country. 

“Well, that will do! Here ’s another let¬ 
ter,” said Fred. 

Dear Sir : As I see by the daily papers that 
it is quite the fashion for every store in your 
city to have a barf and advertise in poetry, I 
concluded to send you a poetical advertisement 
of my store. If you want it, accept it with my 
affectionate regards, and send me $10 for it. 
Yours in brotherly love, Simon Scraggs. 

“Read the poetry, Fred,” I cried; “I am 
getting desperate. You can’t disgust me now.' 
Come on!” 

The Store of Stores. 

Know you the store where the coffee and sugar 
Beat all coffee and sugar that ever was seen ; 

Where are also kept calicoes, pegg’d shoes and bacon 
Molasses and cider, and everything green. 

My ear-rings! my ear-rings ! I’ve dropped them in the 
well! 

And what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell. 


Kow go replace those ear-rings at Simon Scraggs’s store. 
And don’t let on to Muc that you dropped the pair you 
wore! 

* 

Go where glory waits thee! 

And with you take a rifle, 

Buy it at Simon Scraggs’s, 

’Twill cost you but a trifle! 

The boy stood on the burning deck, 

What was it that he wore ? 

A pair of blue duck trowsers 
From Simon Scraggs’s store. 

Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 

’Tis filled with Lager Bier, 

It came from Simon Scraggs’s store. 

So ’tis the best of cheer! 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Take, oh take this locket; 

It was bought at Simon Scraggs’s, 

Pray put it in your pocket! 

Lives there a man with soul so dead, 

That never to himself has said, 

I ’ll buy my goods at Scraggs’s store, 

And never deal nowhere else no more. 

Here you ’ll find vinegar, candles, and cheese, 

Butter, fish, lard, and candy so nice, 

Woollens, bonnets, and tumblers, and needles and pins. 
And also a poison to kill all your mice. 

“Go it, Scraggs!” said Fred. “Come, Harry, 
it’s dinner time !” 

“Thank the stars !” was my fervent ejacula¬ 
tion, as I donned coat and hat, and started for 
home. 




RAYMOND. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


The adventure which I am going to relate 
happened to a .well-known literary man, whom 
I shall call by the name of Raymond, though 
no doubt his friends will not fail to recognize 
him by the absence of mind which formed one 
of his principal characteristics. 

One morning, as Raymond was much engaged 
with his pen, the porter of the hotel entered. 
He came for the quarter’s rent, according to the 
custom of Paris, which four times in a year ele¬ 
vates the porters to the dignity of receivers of 
rent. Now Raymond was not one of those starv¬ 
ing poets who live in a garret, with little furni¬ 
ture besides a bed, a table, and a chair; on the 
contrary, he possessed an independent fortune, 
but, devoted to literature, and simple in his 
habits, he contented himself with a parlor, and 
bedroom opening into it, bot plainly furnished. 
He paid his rent, gave the porter the usual 
gratuity, and returned to his writing. 


In a minute or two he looked up, and was 
amazed to see the porter still standing there, 
and gazing around with a bewildered air. 

“What is the matter?” said he. “Have I 
not paid enough ?” 

“Yes, sir; but I see no preparations for 
moving, and the new tenant has come with his 
furniture. You know he has a right to enter 
at half past twelve, and it is now more than 
half past eleven.” 

Then it flashed upon Raymond’s mind that 
he had given notice to his landlord some weeks 
ago that he should change his lodgings when 
the quarter was out, and he had never thought 
of it since. He rushed into the street like a 
crazy man ; but when there he recollected that 
it was too late to seek a lodging and remove to 
it in less than an hour, and that what pressed 
most was to get his furniture out of the way. 
He was on the point of going back to the house 
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to ask if lie could not put it into some garret, 
when, by one of those chances which often 
come to the aid of those who cannot help them¬ 
selves, an empty furniture wagon happened to 
pass at that moment. A bright idea struck 
Raymond; he hailed the wagoner, engaged 
him by the hour, and soon had his furniture 
placed on the wagon. 

u Where shall I go ?” said the man. 

“ Go on till 1 stop you. Drive slowly.” 

So the march proceeded; the driver went 
slowly, and Raymond walked along examining 
every house, to see if there was a notice to let 
on it. It was not an easy search ; most of the 
best apartments had been taken, and of those 
that remained there was none that suited Ray¬ 
mond. One was too near the top of the house ; 
the staircase leading to another was too narrow ; 
in another the ceilings were too low ; in another 
the rooms were too small; every one that he 
visited had some fault. Weary and dispirited, 
he yet continued his search till the sun was 
low in the west. He was tired and hungry ; 
so was the driver ; so were the horses ; indeed 
the latter began to show signs of giving out, 
and the temper of the driver was not improved 
by the condition of his horses, and his own 
privations. He was put out of patience by 
Raymond’s frequent hesitations, and Raymond 
himself thought he had little more time to lose ; 
so he took the next lodging he came to, which 
combined most of the disadvantages of those 
he had rejected. The furniture was hastily put 
in, and Raymond sat down in the midst of the 
confusion to consider what was first to be done ; 
but he came to the conclusion that he must go 
and refresh himself first; he therefore put the 
key in his pocket, inquired the way to the 
nearest restaurant, and went to get liis supper. 

After he had supped, he sat some time, not 
feeling inclined to renew his labors, preparatory 
for a night’s rest, for he had not thought of 
engaging any assistance before he came out. 
Rut the urgency of the case soon drove him 
out, especially as lie would not be sorry to get 
to bed and to sleep soon. Such, however, was 
not his good fortune ; for on his way to his 
lodging he turned into a wrong street, and was 
soon entirely lost. What added to his con¬ 
fusion was that in the numerous streets through 
which he had passed he had completely lost 
the name of the one where he had taken rooms. 
In vain he tried to remember it; he could not 
betray his ignorance, and indeed what could he 
ask ? He wandered about till a late hour, and 
then found himself in a part of the town he 
knew, not far from the residence of a friend, 


and he determined to cast himself on his hos¬ 
pitality for a night, and renew his search in 
the daylight, when he hoped to be more suc¬ 
cessful. 

He spent nearly the whole day in search of 
the street where he had deposited his furni¬ 
ture. He remembered, indeed, the quarter of 
Paris towards which he had gone, but nothing 
further ; houses and streets danced before his 
sight in confusion. “1 am in a pretty predica¬ 
ment,” said he to himself ; u if I should make 
my difficulty known to my friends, they would 
laugh at me, and, moreover, how could they 
help me ? My furniture would be no great loss, 
but my books and papers would, and I should 
not like to have them fall into anybody’s hands ; 
but I have no means of discovering them. 
Really this would make a good episode in a 
novel. That idea, took possession of his imagi¬ 
nation, and he began to think over the various 
denouements which were familiar to his mind till 
tlie idea occurred to him that the police could 
assist his search. Accordingly, the next morn¬ 
ing he went to the chief of the police, and said 
to him:— 

“ There is an individual named Raymond, 
who leads a very retired life, and writes a great 
deal. He professes to be only a literary man, 
and I do not know that he is a dangerous cha¬ 
racter ; but the day before yesterday he left 
his lodgings without telling any person where 
he was going, and his most intimate friends 
have not been able to discover where he has 
bid himself, though they have spared no pains 
to find out. Such a departure is at least very 
suspicious, and I confess I am particularly in¬ 
terested in finding out where he is.” 

“ He must have some sinister intentions,” 
said the chief of police, “or else something 
must have happened to him. You may return 
in two days, by which time I will have dis¬ 
covered what is the matter.” 

The chief of police asked Raymond his name, 
but he did not choose to hear the question, and, 
saying he would call in two days, he left the 
office. 

At the time specified, he returned, and the 
chief said to him :— 

“ We have found the residence of Ravmond. 

%/ 

It is in such a street and such a number”— 
naming it. “We found his apartment in great 
confusion, as if he had just moved his things. 
We examined his papers, but found nothing 
to implicate him. He must either have ab¬ 
sconded on account of his debts, or something 
has happened to him ; we will know in a few 
days.” 
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“ You need not,” said Raymond, “for I am 
he.” 

“You !” said the chief. “Why, then, have 
you given all this trouble ?” 


Raymond told his story in so amusing a 
manner that the anger of the chief turned info 
laughter. It got about, and was a jest against 
him for some time. 


MISS SLIMMENS’S BOARDING-HOUSE * 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIIE TALLOW FAMILY,” 


(Concluded from page loo.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 

SHE RECEIVES A PRESENT. 

There goes the nose off that teapot, at last ? 
I jest knocked the cover of the sugar-bowl 
against it, and off it come. These china tea- 
sets ain’t good for nothing, ’specially in a board¬ 
ing-house. There’s scarcely a piece in the 
whole set that isn’t cracked or nicked, or got 
the knob, or the nose, or the handle gone. I ’d 
like to see my table better set, not so much on 
my own account as my boarders. You ’re all 
of you gentlemen, and I ’d like to treat you 
to a stylish table if I could afford it; for in¬ 
stance, one of them plated tea-sets that look 
just as well as the solid silver in Robinson’s 
window. They ’re only thirty-five dollars. It 
wouldn’t be but a trifle if a number of per¬ 
sons were a getting it, but for one person, and 
she a woman with a living to get, it’s con¬ 
siderable. Some people have the good luck to 
have such things given to ’em. I’ve known of 
boarding-house keepers that had given satisfac¬ 
tion, and whose boarders had stayed by ’em for 
some time, getting handsome presents of silver¬ 
ware ; which is a very appropriate gift, and 
always acceptable. Not that I wish any of 
mine, even those that have been members of 
my family ever since I commenced, to think of 

* Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 
I860, by Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the Dis¬ 
trict Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. 


taking up a subscription to make me a present 
of a tea-set, much as I need it; and I should 
feel hurt and mortified if anybody suspected 
me of hinting at such a thing. If my young 
men, after my freedom in speaking, go and buy 
that set at Robinson’s, I shall feel positively 
offended ; I shall refuse to accept it, or, at any 
rate, if I do accept it, it will be because I feel it 
the unprompted token of their interest and 
good-feeling for the woman who lias endeavored 
to make her house their home. 

Excuse me, Mr. Smith, I didn’t perceive 
your cup was out. It ’s awkward pouring out 
of a tea-pot with a broken nose. It reminds 
me of those kind of people, mostly young ladies, 
who are forever hinting about presents from 
young men ; and the reason they have so much 
jewelry and pretty things is, because they 
haven’t the pride not to beg for them ; for, 
begging it is, call it what they may, this hint¬ 
ing and hinting about, admiring everything 
they see, and wishing they had it, and dragging 
young men to concerts and into ice-cream sa¬ 
loons, and hitching on to their arms at fairs; 
and saying “ How cheap this is,” and “What a 
love that is,” and stopping before the windows 
of jewelry-sliops, and pointing out that sivect 
bracelet or that darling brooch, and all them 
tricks that I understand so well—that is, from 
observation. I despise such artifice! Now, 
there was Belinda Bell; I saw her last week, 
looking at and admiring and going into fits over 
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a pair of sleeve-buttons, gold, set with tortoises, 
that Abram Smith was a-wearing ; and last 
night, to Tuttle’s party, she had them very 
sleeve-buttons oil, and an arrow stuck in her 
hair that I’m certain I saw in Mr. Moss’ cravat 
not long ago. I make no doubt she ’s got all 
her jewelry in that way ; which is the reason 
she ’s got more than other handsomer girls 
that ain’t quite so bold. I never lured a young 
gentleman into a jewelry-shop in my life. I ’ve 
even made it a matter of conscience to return 
the gifts of them that I didn’t mean to encour¬ 
age ; I ’ve sent back nobody knows how many 
dollars’ worth of trinkets from admirers that I 
didn’t wish to deceive. Still, presents from 
boarders would of course be considered in a dif¬ 
ferent light. Some more of the pickled salmon ? 
No, there ain’t a bit more in the house ; but 
there’s plenty of dried beef if anybody will 
have some. Caturah ’s out bringing in the 
clothes ; but when she comes in, I ’ll have her 
bring it out of the cellar and chip some off. 
Speaking of salmon, especially smoked salmon, 
reminds me of a dozen solid silver forks, with 
her name on, that I saw on Mrs. Lummis’s 
table the last time I was over. She had pickled 
salmon for tea, and one of the forks was on the 
platter ; they were a present from her boarders, 
lovely forks they were ! I declare, I envied 
her. “Mrs. Luinmis,” said I, “you do have 
such luck ! nobody’d think of giving me silver 
forks, not if I sewed on their buttons for years 
for 'em.” Howsomever, / ’ve got forks enough. 
I don’t stand in any particular need of anything 
but a new tea-set ; and if my best friend should 
ask me, “ Miss Slimmens, what would be the 
first wish of your heart, if anybody should say 
they was going to give you something ?” I should 
exclaim, “ That dear, sweet set of tea things in 
Robinson’s window 1” But dear ! what have I 
said ? I’m afraid—I’m dreadfully afraid some 
construction will be put upon my remarks. I 
beg you, gentlemen, to forget them. They all 
grew out of my breaking the nose off my best 
china tea-pot. 

Dora, there ’s a box ! Come and help me get 
it open : but I know what ’s in it, well enough. 
It’s that splendid plated set we were looking 
at the other day. No matter how I knew it. 
It was only last evening, at the table, when I 
broke my china teapot, some of the gentlemen 
spoke of making me a present; and here it’s 
only ten o’clock of the next morning, and it’s 
come ! There’s a note along with it; I ’ll read 
it while Caturah’s gone to get the hammer. 
My boarders are a. nice set of young gentlemen. 


They can take a hint of the most delicate na¬ 
ture, without any necessity for a person’s speak¬ 
ing out. What a plain, handsome handwriting! 
let’s see what it says :— 

Dear Slimmens : Do not consider us of-fish - 
us in making you the slight present which you 
will find in the accompanying box. It is the 
first course we have taken to acknowledge your 
desserts . We cannot express our scents of obli¬ 
gation in any more forcible manner than by 
selecting this beautiful specimen of table-service 
which we hope to see in the future (as it has 
been in the past) the daily ornament of your 
board. With emotions grater than we can ex¬ 
press, and the strongest remembrances of the 
past, for your ej-jish-ent labors in our behalf, 
we beg of you to accept the inclosed. W r e all 
feel that you are very near to us, and very dear ! 
May you live a thousand years, and never be 
any older than you are at present. You have 
been weighed in the scales , and not found 
wanting. Tenderly yours, etc., 

Boarders. 

Isn’t it queer? just like my young gentle¬ 
men ! can’t do the handsomest thing, without 
their joke about it. Caturah ! come along with 
that hammer, will you ? Now, then, the lid ’s 
off! How nice it’s all done up in cotton and 
tissue-paper! We ’re coming to them now. 
This must be the spout of the teapot. But my, 
liow funny it smells ! 

A codfish, and nothing else ! Was ever a 
poor, unprotected female so put upon as I am ? 

It’s not enough that I must wear my feet off 
waiting on a parcel of sassy, provoking fellows, 
but they must up and ridicule me to my face, 
and insult me in this diabolical manner. It’s 
a burning disgrace to them ! I’ve a notion to 
dismiss every single one of ’em this very noon, 
without a mouthful of dinner. But they ’ll 1 
only go off to the public-house and have a grand 
time, and laugh at me. Besides, I can’t afford 
it. That Hopkins hasn’t come on from New¬ 
port yet, and until I’m married to somebody, 

I’ve got to keep boarders for a living. But 
they ’ll repent it, I can tell ’em that. They 
haven’t made me mad for nothing. Here, 
Caturah 1 take this fish and have it boiled for 
dinner. Don’t you put another solitary thing 
upon the table, except the dishes. Lay the 
table in good style, and put the fish in the middle 
of it. I ’ll have something sent to your room 
for your dinner, Dora ; so you needn’t come 
down. We ’ll see about this impertinence 1 

It’s a beautiful day, gentlemen, beautiful 
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Quite gorgeous for October. This cool weather 
gives us a fine appetite. Mr. Smith, I ’ll trouble 
you to carve. Won’t you be helped to more , 
Mr. Johnson ? Not that I wish to be officious , 
but I know you are particularly fond of cod¬ 
fish. Don’t be backward, Mr. Bethuen, don't. 
No, thank you, not a bit; I’d rather talk than 
eat; I ’ve had my dinner. You don’t seem in 
very good spirits, the most of you. Have you 
heard of the death of any of your acquaint- 

"r 

ance ? Mr. Smith, give Mr. Blinks some more 
of the cod. I was hoping you ’d all feel as well 
as I do to-day. What! you aren’t done ? You 
haven’t half finished your dinners. There be 
fish enough left to pick up for supper. Would 
you relish it picked up for supper, gentlemen ? 
You shall have it, then, by all means. I love 
to please my boarders, 0 yes, above all things ! 

Goodness gracious ! can I believe my eyes ? 
An entire new tea-set, just as handsome as the 
solid silver, the very one I had picked out in 
my mind’s eye, standing on my own table, be¬ 
fore my own eyes, with sugar in the bowl and 
cream in the jug, and tea in the pot, and all! 
What does this mean, gentlemen ? Another 
note in the sugar-bowl. Well! well! I declare 
I’m so agitated with pleasure and surprise that 
I can hardly peruse it. 

Beloved Slimmens : We acknowledge the 
corn—or, rather, the cod. At our second dinner , 
at Cronsis Hotel, to-day, we unanimously con¬ 
cluded, over the last cup of coffee, to take up a 
collection for the purpose of expressing our 
feelings for the lady who has so long and so 
ably ministered to our needs. Bury the re¬ 
mains of past repasts. Be good to us. Give 
us more sugar in our tea. Cast thy bread (and 
cake) upon the waters, and after many days it 
shall return to thee (on a silver plate). Please 
put a little “gunpowder” in the new teapot. 
Do not be afraid; it will not go off of itself. 
Milk is warranted not to injure the inside of 
the milk-jug. And ever, when you think of 
eggs, remember muffins, and do not forget the 
weakness of your confiding Boarders. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

DORA’S BABY. 

That ever I should have had such a thing 
happen in my house ! Me, a respectable single 
woman, with a house full of young men and 
gentlemen boarders, and such goings-on in it ! 
It’s shameful, perfectly shameful! She ought 


to have known better than to have gone and got 
married. What did she go and get married for ? 
Didn’t she know it would come to this ? Why 
didn’t she firmly refuse all solicitations as I 
have ? Thank goodness, it isn’t me ! But if it 
isn’t me, it’s Dora, and that’s about as bad. 
She ’s been a good little thing, Dora has ; she ’s 
put up with all my sayings and doings like an 
angel. I didn’t know I did think so much of 
her. 0 dear! I wonder how she ’s getting 
along ! I’ve a mind to go to the door and ask. 
But I won’t; it’s good enough for her ! What 
did she get married for ? that’s the question. 
But they ’ll all do it—yes, everyone of them— 
just as quick as they are asked ! There hasn't 
a girl in this town held out till she was thirty, 
but myself. 

I’ve tangled this silk, and broke my needle, 
and spilled my thimble. Pshaw! I can’t sew; 
I’m too nervous. What’s that? Oh, it’s 
you, is it, Mr. Little? You needn’t come a 
sneaking into my room for pity. I despise you. 
Oh, she ’ll die, I know she will, and you ’ll be 
responsible for her death. I’ve had a presen¬ 
timent all the time she would die. There, you 
needn’t groan ; I didn’t mean to make you any 
more miserable than you are, poor fellow ! But 
I had an awful dream last week; I dreamed 
about white roses, and they ’re a sure sign of 
death in the family, especially at this season of 
the year. Flowers out of season purtend death, 
and white roses, of all others ! Still, I don’t 
wish to scare you. Maybe she ’ll get along. I 
wonder what the boarders will say when they 
hear the news. I sot to the dinner-table as 
cool as a cucumber, and didn’t let a soul know 
what was going on in the house. It 'll be time 
enough when they hear it squall; yes, George, 
squall! Don’t think you’re going to have a 
cherub with wings, that ’ll laugh and clap its 
hands the first day. Little babies are the ugliest 
things in creation. Red-faced, red-armed, red¬ 
necked, screaming, kicking, colicky, squirm¬ 
ing—bah ! And everybody will tell you it’s 
the very picture of its father. If you ever had 
any vanity, as all men have oceans of it, you 'll 
get it took down a little on this occasion. The 
picture of its father. 0 yes, the very picture ! 
Flat-nosed, blank-eyed, crimson, squalling little 
bundle, the very picture of its handsome papa! 
ha! ha! Oh, you’re in a nice scrape, ain’t 
you ? and it’s good enough for— Mercy, Susan, 
how you frighten a person ! I thought you’d 
come to say the nurse had sent word Dora was 
dead, or dying, or something, and here it’s 
only to bother me about tea. Do get tea for 
once in your life, yourself, without asking any 
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questions. Don’t you see I’m in a state of 
mind bordering on detraction, with boarding 
married people ? Shut the door. 

Do sit down, George, and don’t make such a 
fool of yourself, walking around like a hyena in 
a cage. There ! what on earth was that ? No¬ 
thing but that pesky cat, got in the house again. 
I thought it was a baby crying. I hope this 
circumstance will be sufficient to warn me 
against ever getting my foot caught in the trap. 
Wliat the female sex ever marry for is a mys¬ 
tery. I don’t aspire to be considered a strong- 
minded woman, but I trust I shall ever have 
strength of mind sufficient to enable me to 
resist the inducements of a husband and chil¬ 
dren. You’ll repent this day, young gentle¬ 
man, the worst of any in your life. Instid of 
your quiet evenings, sitting reading to Dora, or 
playing backgammon, or singing, it ’ll be cat¬ 
nip tea and colic. All the peace you ’ll get for 
the next six months you may put in my thimble 
here, and it won’t run over. It’s good enough 
for you ! My best wish is that you won’t have 
two hours’ consecutory sleep in a year. 

Do clear out and go in the parlor, if you 
can’t keep still a minute. I never saw a man 
act so much like a fool. But I don’t wonder 
you look like a robber or a felony. I suppose 
if Dora dies you ’ll console yourself with— 
Bless me ! that was a genuine baby’s squall! 
Just hear the little panther. Ha ! ha! what 
makes you so red in the face, George ! you ’ve 
changed color all of a sudden. Don't you wish 
you knew whether it was a boy or a girl ? Run 
up stairs and ascertain, you goose ? 

He ! he ! he went up like a rocket. Well, 
if I ever thought George Little would be flus¬ 
tered by anything! These men are too ridi¬ 
culous for any thing. I must go and see whether 
Dora’s dead or alive, and whether it’s a girl 
or a boy 

He ! he ! gentlemen, you needn’t expect Mr. 
Little’s company at the tea-table. I don’t sup¬ 
pose he could swallow a mouthful before to¬ 
morrow morning. He don’t feel the necessity 
of vittals, 0 no ! he’s living on his vanity at 
present. A boy, of course! a fine, plump, 
healthy boy. But, he ! lie ! gentlemen, really 
I beg your pardon for mentioning what has 
occurred. But as Dora has been like a twin 
sister to me, I couldn’t tnrn her out of the 
house in consequence of her getting married. 
I don’t approve of marriages, the reason I make 
it a rule to take only single gentlemen to 
board. I’m single myself, and ever intend to 
remain singular. Nothing in the world could 
tempt me to do as Dora’s done—get married, 


and have—but, bless me ! what am I talking 
about ? I blush to think it. Gentlemen, ex¬ 
cuse my overwhelming confusion. 

Seventeen apprentices have I had, in all, since 
I commenced the millinery business for myself, 
seventeen, and every one of them wives and 
mothers, even to Dora, the last and youngest 
of the lot! I declare I do feel lonesome, setting 
here by myself, reflecting on my fate and that 
little pink innocent asleep in its crib—it makes 
me feel dreadful lonesome. I could cry this 
minute. It’s no fault of mine, neither; if ever 
a woman tried faithfully to find a pardner, it’s 
been Alvira Slimmens. I haven’t left a thing un¬ 
done that could be done to bring about a different 
state. I’ve toiled faithfully from one year’s end 
to another, I’ve made money, and I’ve spared 
no expense to render myself attracting ; yet 
here I am, setting solitary in my boarding¬ 
house, my boarders wrapped in the arms of 
Orpheus, and Dora’s baby asleep in its crib, 
with rose-colored curtains around it. I don’t 
wonder George is proud of a boy like that. 
Somehow, when I went into the room and saw 
Dora lying there, looking so sweet, and pale, 
and pretty, and her husband so triumphant, 
and took that little bundle of flannel and lace 
in my arms, instead of being disgusted, as I 
expected, a great lump came up in my throat, 
and I felt like bursting right out a crying. 
Heigh-ho ! 

I’ve jest about made up my mind, setting 
here and thinking it over, that, sence Mr. Hop¬ 
kins didn’t keep his promise to pay a visit to 
Pennyville, but keeps putting it off and putting 
it off, in the undefinable manner he does, the 
next time I can catch Timothy Bethuen all 
alone by himself I’ll just pop the question to 
him, out and out; it’s leap-year, and I’ve a 
perfect right to. I ’ll offer to support him, and 
make him a good living—but I ’in awful afraid 
he’s engaged to that Philistina Podd. It won’t 
be leap-year again for four years, and I shall 
take advantage of it while it lasts. I haven’t 
had anything make me feel so lonesome and 
old in all my life as Dora’s baby. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE BRIDAL DAY. 

At last! at last! Alvira Slimmens is a mar¬ 
ried woman ! no mistake this time. At three 
o’clock this afternoon, the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, in the presence of creditable witnesses, 
by the minister of my own church ; and no¬ 
thing has as yet occurred to render it null and 
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void. No Professor’s wife coming in this time 
to claim my lawful husband. I’ve took pains 
to procure the most dubious evidence that Mr. 
Hopkins is all that he assumes—a widower 
who has already buried two wives, a man of 
some property, and of a few children, who 
slia’n’t bother be much, I can tell him. Fifty- 
six years of patient plotting and planning has at 
last brought me to my bridal. I will confess to 
myself, now, before Mr. Hopkins comes in, that 
this' moment is not all that I have pictured it 
in years gone by; he is ruther old, though 
younger than I, and he’s got young ones, and 
I know he married me for my property, and 
that I shall have to continue to keep boarders, 
and support him instead of him me. But I’m 
married, and Meliitable Green isn’t, and that’s 
triumph enough for one lifetime. 

Nobody can say, neither, that Mr. Hopkins 
isn’t a gentleman; there isn’t a person in 
Pennyville who can compare with him in po¬ 
liteness. He ’s been to every fashionable resort 
in the United States, he dresses in the genteel- 
est, most laboratory style, wears a gold eye¬ 
glass, takes snuff, and is far from a bad-looking 
man. It’s true he limps just the least bit in 
the world—rheumatiz, I suppose—but nobody 
would notice it; and his cheeks are as red, and 
his hair as black and shiny as though he 
wasn’t but twenty-five, instead of forty, which 
he owns up to. Altogether he’s a match not 
to be ashamed of; and I guess, when we go 
into church together, next Sunday, there ’ll be 
some eyes that won’t be fixed on the minister. 
It ’ll be the proudest moment of my existence. 
I make no doubt Meliitable Green would love 
to stay to home to show she didn’t care ; but 
she can't; curiosity will get the better of dis¬ 
cretion. 

THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 

For goodness, gracious sake, Mr. Hopkins, 
can you tell me who that carriage-load of young 
ones is, stopping at our door ? Your family, 
Mr. Hopkins! *One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine of ’em—quite a pretty pre¬ 
sent to bring your confiding bride the morning 
after her marriage. I suppose I may trot round 
now the rest of my life, taking care of them 
interesting specimens, and keeping boarders to 
support you and your wooden leg. Oli,-Mr. 
Ilojikins, but you ’re a match for me ! How 
handsome and attracting we both looked when 
we got off our wigs and our false teeth, and 
you took out your glass eye, and asked me to 
help you off with your wooden leg! It was 
quite poetical, wasn’t it ? But let me tell you 


you haven’t got so much the best of the bar¬ 
gain as you think ; them great girls that I see 
trooping up the steps will have to give a little 
aid and assistance about keeping boarders for 
their father’s benefit. I shall dismiss both my 
girls this very day. And mind, if you don’t 
walk chalk with that wooden leg of yours, 
you ’ll find it in the fire some morning. It ’ll 
make excellent kindling wood. That leg gives 
me the advantage, you perceive, my dear; it 
won’t do for you to quarrel with me. Take them 
young ones up stairs to the back attic room to 
take their things off, and then come down and 
go to market, if your rheumatiz don’t prevent 
you, my love! 

My ! but doesn’t he go off as meek as a lamb ! 
I’ve got him under my thumb already. u It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” He 
fooled me awfully about that limb of his, but 
he ’ll repent it; I ’ll rule him with his own 
wooden leg, worse than a rod of iron. Well, 
w r ell, well, this is a curious world; and this is 
what I’ve toiled and struggled for during 
thirty-five long years. Heigh-ho ! Well, half 
a husband’s better than none, ’specially if he 
can be got under good government. Only so’s 
that old Mehitable never finds it out, that’s all 
I'll ask. Nine children at a batch! Well, 
everybody must have their number, and I ’ve 
got mine at last. Heigh-ho ! 

? 

•-■3— (> » 

THE LIGHT OF A CHEERFUL FACE. 

There is no greater every-day virtue than 
cheerfulness. This quality in man among men 
is like sunshine to the day, or gentle, renewing 
moisture to parched herbs. The light of a cheer¬ 
ful face diffuses itself, and communicates the 
happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest tem¬ 
per must sweeten in the atmosphere of continu¬ 
ous good-humor. As well might fog, and cloud, 
and vapor hope to cling to the sun-illumined 
landscape, as the blues and moroseness to com¬ 
bat jovial speech and exhilarating laughter. 
Be cheerful always. There is no path but will 
be easier travelled, no load but will be lighter, 
no shadow on heart or brain but will lift sooner 
in presence of a determined cheerfulness. It 
may, at times, seem difficult for the happiest 
tempered to keep the countenance of peace and 
content, but the difficulty will vanish when we 
consider that sullen gloom and passionate des¬ 
pair do nothing but multiply thorns and thicken 
sorrows. Ill comes to us as providentially as 
good—and is a good, if we rightly apply its les¬ 
sons ; why not, then, cheerfully accept the ill, 
and thus blunt its apparent sting ? Cheerfulness 
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ought to he the fruit of philosophy—much more 
of Christianity. What is gained by peevish¬ 
ness or fretfulness—by perverse sadness or 
sullenness ? If we are ill, let us be cheered by 
the trust that we shall soon be in health ; if mis¬ 
fortune befall us, let us be cheered by hopeful 
visions of better fortune ; if death robs us of the 
dear ones, let us be cheered by the thought that 
they are only gone before to the blissful bowers 
where we shall all meet to part no more forever. 
Cultivate cheerfulness, if only for personal 
profit. You will do and bear every duty and 
burthen better by being cheerful. It will be 
your consoler in solitude and your passport 
in society. Genuine cheerfulness is an almost 
certain index of a happy mind. 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Landscape painting in Grecian oil requires 
much care and delicacy of touch, as the objects 
are sometimes very small. The engraving is 
prepared as usual. Paint the sky first, com¬ 
mencing at the left side of the picture, and 
working onward to the right. Observe closely 
the outlines of the clouds, and if the moon or 
stars are represented, they will require great 
care. The sky is usually painted with per¬ 
manent blue and white, with pure white for 
clouds ; but these are not always the best tints, 
except for a bright day or morning. Noonday 
skies are quiet in summer, evening scenes 
require varied tints. But the artist must be a 
close observer of Nature, and her pencillings 
will prove the best copies. The golden, and 
purple, and crimson hues of a sunset, the lurid 
gleams of a coming storm, the calm skies of a 
moonlight night, the darkness of a windy or a 
winter’s evening, all require such different 
hues that it is only by looking out upon na¬ 
ture that any true representation can be given. 
Let the time, place, and character of the scene 
in the engraving be well studied before com¬ 
mencing, and then follow nature . 

A soft, fiat brush is the best for skies, and 
water, also, using it smoothly and evenly, 
blending finely without destroying the outline 
of clouds and shadows. As the painter comes 
towards foliage, buildings, etc., the outlines 
will be minute, and require care, especially 
where the sky appears in the openings of the 
foliage. Observe well the lights and shades of 
the various objects in a landscape, and give to 
each such coloring as best suits the taste. 
When the sky is done, paint no other part of 


the lithograph till it is dry ; then, if there are 
cracks upon it, paint over with the same colors. 

. - « ■ #>» >- 

A SEPTEMBER MEMORY. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 

Again the brown leaves fleck the wood 
With fading glory ; 

We read in their calm solitude 
The old, old story. 

When last the footprints of the year 
With leaves were covered, 

With us for comfort, hope, and cheer 
A young babe hovered. 

The gift was one of untold worth, 

And in good measure ; 

Our thoughts framed for our child on earth 
Long years of pleasure. 

But when the snow lay on the lea, 

There fell a token, 

And—for our heart’s sore agony— 

Life’s cord was broken. 

We kissed once more our baby’s face ; 

Then, ’neath a willow, 

In the cold ground we shaped a place 
Ilis head to pillow. 

The winter went, the sweet spring came, 

With her fair stories ; 

And summer, too, with flowers the same 
As last year’s glories. 

And now once more September’s sun, 

With genial glowing, 

Touches the dead leaves one by one, 

While all things showing 

The signs of fading, bring again 
The hopes we treasured, 

That fell as falls the bearded grain 
By scythe stroke measured. 

And we our baby’s memory 
Will fondly cherish, 

Till thought in Lethe’s fatal sea 
Itself shall perish. 


SONNET. —TO MY WIFE. 

9 

BY E. P. J. 

Three months have past since we together stood 
And pledged our vows of love and truth for life, 
When I with rapture kissed my blushing wife 
And thanked the Almighty giver of all good 
For the rich blessing which I then received ; 

With trembling thanked, for on thy face, adored, 
The glow of perfect health was not restored, 

For loss of which my heart so much had grieved. 

Yet, in the unhappiness which had been mine, 

Dark though it was, a hope would gleam the while, 
Which was not all delusion, but the smile 
Of coming joys, which I should not resign. 

And now with health comes higher happiness, 

For no dark fear is left to make it less. 
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NOVELTIES FOE SEPTEMBEK. 


Fig. 1. 



N 

Fig. 1.—Habit-shirt, with collar and sleeves; 
to be worn with a Zouave jacket, or an open 
peignoir. It is of clear muslin, with a fluted 


ruffle of the same, edged by a needle-work 
scallop. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-cap, for hotel breakfast or 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 



reception; it is of cambric, with needle-work 
flutings, and coques of ribbon with long flowing 
ends. , 

Fig. 3.—Morning-cap of cambric embroidery, 
a very rich and stylish pattern ; the crown is 
a double pointed fanchon, the front a triple ruff. 

Fig. 4 is a net for the hair, of double silk, 
with a braid of velvet ribbon around it, and 


large flat loops and ends to the right; a gold 
cord is looped with the velvet ribbon, and gold 
fringe finishes the ornament. 

Fig. 5.—An unusually simple and tasteful 
headdress for the evening ; velvet ribbon, ar¬ 
ranged as a net, covers the twist, and has two 
flowing ends with tassels to the right ; to the 
left is placed a full blown rose, with foliage and 
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drooping buds ; a cordon of buds and fo¬ 
liage on a velvet bandeau, crosses the hair. 

Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 7. 


Fig S. 


r 


Fig. 6.—Fichu for a low corsage, or eve¬ 
ning wear. It is of black lace, over white ; 
the medallions and ruche being of ribbon. 
Two rows of good black lace surround it. 

Figs. 7 and 8.—Two styles of under¬ 
sleeves, closed at the wrist. 
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FOR BILK EMBROIDERY 
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THE RESILLA. 

(See engraving , page 200.) . 

Materials. —Cerise-colored floss and twisted silk, and 
satin ribbon of the same color. 

It consists of a net made of two kinds of 
cerise-colored silk, the twisted, or the floss, or 
tapestry silk. If this last-mentioned silk can¬ 
not be procured of a sufficient degree of coarse¬ 
ness, it may be used double or even triple. 
Each row of the netting is to be worked alter¬ 
nately with the different silks—that is to say, 
one row with twisted, and the other with floss 
silk, and the rows are to be worked on meshes 
of different breadths. In w r orking the net, it 
is best to use two netting-needles, to save the 
trouble of putting the silk on and off for the 
purpose of working the different rows. First 
throw on one hundred and eight stitches with 
twisted silk, and work alternately with the two 
different silks twenty-five rows. In working 
the twenty-sixth row, pass the needle through 
two meshes of the row' above, and draw them 
together. By this means the number of meshes 

' “<L 

will be diminished by one-half. The next row 
(the twenty-seventh) is worked with floss silk, 
and without taking up two meshes. In the 
twenty-eighth row, like the twenty-sixth, two 
meshes are taken on the needle. In this al¬ 
ternate way two additional rows are to be 
worked. At the side at which the netting is 
cast on, and also at both ends, work two ad¬ 
ditional rows, one with floss silk on the broad 
mesh. 


The netting being finished, the narrow side, 
viz., that contracted by taking up the double 
meshes, is drawn together and fastened by a 
bow of cerise-colored satin ribbon, as shown in 
the back view of the Resilla. A few rows of 



the front edge of the netting are drawn down 
over the forehead in the style of a veil, and a 
band of cerise-colored satin ribbon is passed 
across the upper part of the head. This rib¬ 
bon is drawn together in the middle and at 
each end by a loop, and the ends are left to 
flow as strings. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 
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CHILD'S BUFF. 



Materials .—Half oz. white single Berlin wool; half 
oz. ditto colored ; a pair of ivory needles, moderate size. 

Cast on 130 stitches. Begin with colored 
wool; knit purl and plain, until you have eight 
ribs; then do the same in white, making the 
plain part of the white correspond to the rib 


part of the blue ; repeat till you have four 
stripes of each cut off loosely, dropping every 
fifth stitch ; then run your finger through each 
to the end. Sew it up loosely on the inside, 
and turn it. Make whatever wool you may 
have left into tassels, and sew them on. 




BEODEEIE FOE A PILLOW OE BOLSTEE-CASE. 
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MAT FOR A BASIN OF FLOWERS. 



Materials .—One hank each of crystal and chalk heads, 
of the size that a No. 6 or 7 sized needle will go through 
the aperture of one of the heads; one string each of 
amber, blue, and green German glass heads ; two ounces 
of white bugles, the size of the white beads or a little 
larger; No. 20 cotton, a fine needle, mill-hoard, lining 
muslin, dark green cotton velvet, bran, and strong gum 
water. 

Cut 2 circles of stiff mill-board, one 11 inches 
in diameter, the other 10 inches ; cut also 2 cir¬ 
cles in colored or white lining muslin of the same 
size as the largest circle : run these 2 circles of 
muslin together at the outside, but leave a space 
of about a finger’s length for the filling with bran. 
Then 2£ inches from this outer running run also 
another row round. Cut away the inside part of 
this lining, and fill this ring of lining with bran. 
Now sew the outer edge on the larger circle of 
mill-board, so as to make a raised edge ; now 

22* 


sew the inner edge on to the mill-board, then 
cover the whole of the mat with the velvet, 
sewing it with the same colored cotton on to the 
card-board at the inner circle, just where the 
rising caused by the bran commences, that is, 
from the centre, not the outside ; be careful that 
the stitches are but scarcely perceptible. Now 
• run the edge of covering round and draw it over 
the edge of card-board ; then well gum the sec¬ 
ond circle of card-board, place the latter upon 
the mat, then place some heavy weight upon 
the whole. 

For the Border. —Thread 16 chalk or white 
beads ; tie together with a knot in rather a loose 
ring ; leave an end of cotton on ; * thread 6 Cr 
(or crystal beads) ; pass them up close to the 
ring of beads ; then thread 8 Wt (or chalk) 
beads ; pass them up and keep them close to- 
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getlier; slip the needle from right to left through 
the first bead of the 8, and draw the Wt together 
in a ring ; thread 4 Cr and 8 Wt; draw the latter 
up in a ring ; thread 4 Cr and 8 Wt again and 
draw up; then 6 Cr; slip the needle through 
the 1st 4 of the 16 Wt beads in the circle of beads 
first made ; now repeat from * three times more, 
then pass the needle through the last 4 of the 
16, tie the cotton securely into a knot with the 
end which was left out at the 16 Wt and cut it 
off. Tie it into the 5th Wt bead of the 8, at the 
point of one of the 4 points ; * thread 9 Cr, pass 
the needle through the 5 th Wt bead of next 8 ; 
thread 6 Cr, pass the needle through 5th bead 
of next 8 ; 9 Cr, pass the needle through 5th 
bead of the 8 at the point, repeat from * , at the 
end tie the cotton securely, and cut it off. 
When 12 of these diamonds are made, which 
are requisite for a mat of the dimensions here 
given, with cotton of the same color as the vel¬ 
vet, join them together, point to point, diamond- 


ways ; then sew them on to the mat, one ftoint 
of the diamond to come at the extreme top; 
then in each interstice of crystal beads sew in 
each diamond 1 blue bead, 4 in all, and 1 amber 
bead in the centre of the 16 Wt beads ; in the 
next diamond sew 4 amber, and 1 green bead 
in the centre. When all these beads are sewed 
into the diamonds, to fill up the interstices of 
velvet between each diamond, thread 1 bugle, 
1 Cr, 1 bugle, and make a kind of festoon close 
to the joining of diamonds to each other, passing 
the needle upwards through the velvet and down 
again for the next row, which of course must 
be increased in this and the following 5 rows of 
festoons, till there are 13 or 15 bugles threaded 
alternately with a crystal bead. Then thread 
another row and pass over the point of next 
diamond to about the position where the last 
row of festoons in the next interstice will come, 
which latter must join on to this one which is 
carried over the point of diamond at the edge. 


FOR A PINCUSHION. 
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CHILD’S APRON. 



This apron can be made of almost any mate¬ 
rial. For young children, it is very pretty 
made of bird’s-eye, brillante, or cambric mus¬ 
lin. For misses, it is pretty made of silk and 
trimmed with velvet. 


CROCHET FLOWERS. 

SCARLET GERANIUM. 

't 

Five separate petals for each flower. Make 
a chain of six stitches (rather tight), with a 
deep shade of scarlet Berlin wool, split, fasten 
the wool, and break it off; then take a lighter 
shade of scarlet, also split, make a loop on the 
needle, and work round the chain the first two 
stitches in double crochet; then nine long 
stitches (putting three stitches in the top loop), 
and two stitches of double crochet in the last 
loop; fasten the wool, and break it off two or 


three inches from the work ; twist the two ends 
of the wire together, and fasten off with a loop 
stitch. Three of the petals must be made of the 
same size, and two smaller ones, making the 
chain of only five stitches, instead of six ; place 
five small white stamens in the middle of the 
flower, tie the five petals together, placing two 
of the large ones at the top, one at the bottom, 
and the two smaller ones on each side ; cover 
about half an inch of the stalk with the end of 
the silk, in order to fasten the wires firmly to¬ 
gether ; cut off three of them, leaving two for 
a little stem, which must be covered with a bit 
of green wool, split. 

Leaf. —Make a loop of wire, about the size of 
a finger ring ; work in it fifteen long stitches, of a 
light shade of yellowish green wool, split, with 
a wire in the edge, fasten the wool, and break it 
off. Take a deeper shade of green, make a loop 
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on your needle, and in the loops of the preceding 
row work a row of long stitches, increasing one 
stitch in every fourth loop (a wire must be 
worked in the edge) ; work the next row in 
double crochet, with a very dark shade of green, 
increasing one stitch in every fourth loop (a wire 
in the edge). For the next row, you must take 
a shade of green, deeper in color than the 
second row, but much lighter than the last. 
Work this row in long stitches, increasing one 
stitch in every fourth (wire again in tlie edge), 
and for the last row use the second shade, work • 
ing it without wire, stitch for stitch in the loops 
of the preceding row, one plain stitch, one double 
crochet, three long stitches, and one double 
crochet; repeat these stitches throughout the 
row. Then take a rug needle, threaded with 
green split wool, sew up neatly the ends of the 
wool, cut them off, twist the wires together, and 
cut them off also, with the exception of three, 
which must be left to form a stalk «* cover this, 
by twisting the remainder of the wool round it, 
and fasten tlie leaf on the stem of the flower. 

Buds may be made, if wished, by cutting five 
or six bits of scarlet wool, about an inch long, 
place them across a short length of wire, and 
confine them by twisting the wire tightly, turn 
the wool down and fasten it by, twisting some 
green split wool round, about a quarter of an 
inch from the top ; cut off the ends of wool 
closely, and cover the little stem. Green buds 
are made in the same way, substituting green 
wool for scarlet. A few of these buds placed 
round the stem of the flower will be a great 
improvement to it. 

Pink geraniums can be made exactly as the 


scarlet, by using two shades of pink wool, in¬ 
stead of red. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 





FRINGE FOR CURTAINS, ETC. 
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HANDKERCHIEF RETICULE. 



This little article is extremely sparkling and 
effective when worked ; it is a small bag or re¬ 
ticule, just sufficiently large to contain the 
handkerchief and scent-bottle, and is very con¬ 
venient when visiting, for evening wear, or 
when going to any place of public amusement. 
The design is worked on fine canvas, in various 
colored wools, and gold and steel beads. 

The following are the arrangements: The 
centre diamond is a gold star on a crimson or 
scarlet ground, the diamond having an outline 
of steel beads. The scrolls round have an outline 
of steel beads, filled in with gold color. The 
escalopped circle is also in steel beads, the 


ground within being black. The remainder ol 
the ground is a brilliant green, the scrolls being 
the same as those within the circle—namely, a 
steel bead outline, filled in with gold color. 
The two sides are united together, the joins 
being hidden either with a gold cord or a gold 
and steel bead alternately, nearly close to each 
other. A set of small gilt or steel rings must be 
sewn on to the top, for the cord to pass through. 
Three handsome tassels—one at each side and 
one at the bottom, selected to match in color 
with the bag—complete this article, which will 
be found a very satisfactory production of the 
Work Table when completed. 
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BRAIDED SACHET. 

(See blue plate in front of Book.) 

Materials .—Rich green velvet or satin braid just one 
shade darker, and gold thread. Gold tassels and fringe 
to match. 

The pattern to be braided on one side only 


of the Sachet, and the braid just edged with a 
line of fine gold thread. White silk must be 
quilted (with a little scent intioduced) for the 
lining, and pockets made of the same. Trim 
it with a rich fringe, and a tassel at each 
corner. 
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PATCHWORK. 



TRIMMING FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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FOR A SQUARE PILLOW-CASE. 
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BRODERIE FOR A SKIRT. 



CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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SAVORY PIES, PATTIES, ETC. 

Duck Pie. —Cut off the wings and neck of a duck, boil 
it a quarter of an hour, cut it up while hot, save the 
gravy that runs from it; then take the giblets, add 
anchovies, a little butter, a blade of mace, six black 
peppercorns, two onions, a bit of toasted bread, a bunch 
of herbs, and a little Cayenne pepper; stew them till 

i 

the butter is melted, then add half a pint of boiling 
water, and let them stew till the giblets are tender; 
then strain it, and put the giblets into the pie. Let the 
gravy stand till cold, skim off the fat, and put it, with 
what runs from the duck, at the bottom of the dish ; 
then put in the duck well seasoned with pepper and > 
salt and a few lumps of butter, and cover with short 
crust or puff paste. If geese are used instead of ducks, 
they must be boiled half an hour. Cold duck will do 
as well, if the skin is taken off. 

Pigeon Pie. —Rub the pigeons with pepper and salt, 
inside and out; in the former put a bit of butter, and, if 
approved, some parsley chopped with the livers and a 
little of the same seasoning. Lay a beef-steak at the 
bottom of the dish, and the birds cut' in half on it; be¬ 
tween every two, a hard egg ; put a cup of water in the 
dish, and, if there is any ham in the house, lay a bit on 
each pigeon—it is a great improvement to the flavor; 
season the gizzards and two joints of the wings, and 
put them in the centre of the pie, and over them, in a 
hole made in the crust, three feet nicely cleaned, to 
show what pie it is. Cover with puff paste. 

Pheasant, Partridge, or Grouse Pie in a Dish.— 
Pick and singe two pheasants, or four partridges or 
grouse ; cut off the legs at the knee ; season with pep¬ 
per, salt, chopped parsley, thyme, and mushrooms. 
Lay a veal steak and a slice of ham at the bottom of the 
dish ; put the partridges in, and half a pint of good 
broth. Put puff paste on the ledge of the dish, and cover 
with the same ; brush it over with egg, and bake an 
hour ; or place them in a raised crust. 

Venison Pasty. —A shoulder boned .makes a good 
pasty, but it must be beaten and seasoned, and the want 
of fat supplied by that of a fine well-hung loin of mut¬ 
ton, steeped twenty-four hours in equal parts of rape, 
vinegar, and port. The shoulder being sinewy, it will 
be of advantage to rub it well with sugar for two or 
three days, and when to be used wipe it perfectly clean 
from it and the wine. 

To Prepare Venison for Pasty .—Take the bones out, 
then season and beat the meat; lay it into a stone jar in 
large pieces, pour upon it some plain drawn-beef gravy, 
but not a strong one ; lay the bones on the top, then set 
the jar in a saucepan of water over the fire, simmer 
three or four hours, then leave it in a cold place till next 
day. Remove the cake of fat, lay the meat in handsome 
pieces on the dish ; if not sufficiently seasoned, add more 
pepper, salt, or pimento, as necessary. Put some of the 
gravy, and keep the remainder for the time of serving. 

If the venison be thus prepared, it will not require so 
much time to bake, or such a very thick crust as is usual, 
and by which the under part is seldom done through. 

A mistake used to prevail that venison could not be 
baked too much ; but, as abovo directed, three or four 
hours in a slow oven will be quite sufficient to make it 
tender, and the flavor will be preserved. Either in a 4 
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shoulder or side, the meat must be cnt in pieces, and 
laid with fat between, that it may be proportioned to 
each person without breaking up the pasty to find it. 
Lay some pepper and salt at the bottom of the dish, and 
some butter; then the meat nicely packed, that it may 
be sufficiently done, but not lie hollow to harden at the 
edges. The venison bones should be boiled with some 
fine old mutton ; of this gravy put half a pint cold into 
the dish, then lay butter on the venison, and cover as 
well as line the sides of the dish with a thick crust of 
puff paste, but do not put one under the meat. Keep the 
remainder of the gravy till the pasty comes from the 
oven ; put it into the middle by a funnel, quite hot, and 
shake the dish to mix well. It should be seasoned with 
pepper and salt. 

Calf’s Head Pie. —"Well soak half a calf’s head, and 
boil half an hour, the tongue longer; then cut the meat 
in pieces ; stew the bones with a little mace, white pep¬ 
per, or anything that will make it good without coloring 
the liquor ; place at the bottom of the dish some parsley, 
ham, tongue, and pieces of boiled egg; then put some 
slices of the brains, which should be boiled rather hard ; 
add salt, and about two spoonfuls of water, and cover 
with short crust. The liquor the bones are boiled in 
should be reduced till it is strong and of a nice flavor ; 
strain it, and while the pie is hot pour as much in as the 
dish will hold ; let it stand all night, and when wanted 
turn it out upside down, with parsley round. 

Shrimp Pie (Excellent ).—Pick a quart of shrimps • if 
they are very salt, season them with only mace and a 
clove or two. Mince two or three anchovies ; mix these 
with the spice, and then season the shrimps. Put some 
butter at the bottom of the dish, and cover the shrimps 
with a glass of sharp white wine. The paste must be 
light and thin. They do not take long baking. 

Lobster Pie. —Boil two lobsters (or three small), take 
out the tails, cut them in two, take out the gut, cut each 
in four pieces, and lay in a small dish, then put in the 
meat of the claws and that picked out of the body ; pick 
off the furry parts from the latter, and take out the lady ; 
beat the spawn and all the shells in a mortar, and set 
them on to stew with some water, two or three spoon¬ 
fuls of vinegar, pepper, salt, and some pounded mace; 
a large piece of butter, rolled in flour, must be added 
when the goodness of the shells is obtained. Give a 
boil or two, and pour into the dish strained. Strew 
some crumbs, and put a paste over all. Bake slowly, 
but only till the paste be done. 

A Remarkably Fine Fish Pie. —Boil two pounds of 
small eels ; then, having cut the fins quite close, pick 
the flesh off, and throw the bones into the liquor, with 
a little mace, pepper, salt, and a slice of onion ; boil till 
quite rich, and strain it. Make forcemeat of the flesh, 
an anchovy, parsley, a lemon-peel, salt, pepper, and 
crumbs, and four ounces of butter warmed, and lay it 
at the bottom of the dish. Take the flesh of sole?, small 
cod, or dressed turbot, and lay on the forcemeat, having 
rubbed it with salt and pepper. Pour the gravy over, 
cover with paste, and bake. Observe to take off the skin 
and fins, if cod or soles are used. 

Potato Pie. —Skin some potatoes, cut them into slices, 
and season them ; also some mutton, beef, pork, or veal. 
Put layers of them and of the meat. Cover with short 
crust. 

Medley Pie. —Cut slices of beef, mutton, or pork with 
bacon (or use bacon alone) ; lay them in a dish with 
sliced apples and a little onion chopped placed, in alter- 
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nate layers with the meat. Season with pepper and 
salt, and add a tablespoonful of sugar ; pour in a little 
stock, cover with short crust, and bake slowly. 

Oyster Patties. —Put a fine puff-paste into small 
patty-pans, and cover with paste, with a bit of bread 
in each ; and against they are baked have ready the 
following to fill them with, after taking out the bread: 
Take off the beards of the oysters, cut the other parts 
into small bits, put them in a small tosser, with a grate 
of nutmeg, a very little white pepper and salt, a morsel 
of lemon-peel cut so small that you can scarcely see it, 
a very little cream, and a little of the oyster liquor. 
Simmer for a few minutes before filling ; then serve. 

Lobster Patties. —Make them with the same season¬ 
ing as for oysters, adding a little cream, and the smallest 
bit of butter. 

Podovies, or Beef Patties. —Shred uuderdone dressed 
beef with a little fat, season with pepper, salt, and a 
little shallot or onion. Make a plain paste, roll it thin, 
and cut it in shape like an apple-puff, fill it with the 
mince, pinch the edges, and fry them of a nice brown. 
The paste should be made with a small quantity of but¬ 
ter, egg, and milk. 

Veal Patties. —Mince some veal that is not quite 
done with a little parsley, lemon-peel, a scrape of nut¬ 
meg, and a bit of salt, add a little cream and gravy, 
just to moisten the meat; and if there is any liam, scrape 
a little, and add to it. Do not warm it till the patties 
are baked. 

Turkey Patties. —Mince some of the white part, and, 
with grated lemon, nutmeg, salt, a very little white 
pepper, cream, and a very little butter warmed, fill the 
patties. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

September. 

Stewed ducks. 

Potatoes. Vegetable marrow. 

* 

Roast leg of mutton. 


Columbian pudding. 
Whipped cream. 
Plum tart. 


Boiled bacon. 

Potatoes. Stewed tomatoes. 

Beef-steak pie. 

Custard. 

Apple charlotte. 

PRESENCE OF MIND AND COMMON SENSE. 

If a man faint away, says HnlVs Journal of Healthy 
instead of yelling out like a savage, or running to him 
to lift him up, lay him at full length on his back on the 
floor, loosen the clothing, push the crowd away, so as 
to allow the air to reach him, and let him alonev Dash¬ 
ing water over a person in a sirnplo fainting fit is a 
barbarity. The philosophy of a fainting fit is that tho 
heart fails to send the proper supply of blood to the 


brain ; if the person is erect, that blood has to be thrown 
up hill, but if lying down, it has to be projected hori¬ 
zontally, which requires less power, as is apparent. 

If a person swallow poison deliberately or by chance, 
instead of breaking out into multitudinous or incoherent 
exclamations, dispatch some one for the doctor ; mean¬ 
while, run to the kitchen, get half a glass of water in 
anything that is handy, put into it a teaspoonful of salt, 
and as much ground mustard, stir it an instant, catch a 
firm hold of the person’s nose, the mouth will soon fly 
open, then down with the mixture, and in a second or 
two up will come the poison. This will answer better 
in a large number of cases than any other. If, by this 
time, the physician has not arrived, make the patient 
swallow the white of an egg, followed by a cup of strong 
coffee, because these nullify a larger number of poisons 
than any other accessible articles, as antidotes for any 
poison that may remain in the stomach. 

If a limb or other part of the body is severely cut, and 
the blood comes out by spirts or jerks, be in a hurry, or 
the man will be dead in five minutes. There is no time 
to talk or send for a physician ; say nGthing, out with 
your handkerchief, throw it around the limb, tie the 
two ends together, put a stick through them, twist it 
around tighter and tighter, until the blood ceases to 
flow. But to stop it does no good. Why ? Because 
only a severed artery throws blood out in jets, and the 
arteries get their blood from the heart; hence, to stop 
the flow, the remedy must be applied between the heart 
and the wounded spot—in other words, above the wound. 
If a vein had been severed, the blood would have flowed 
in a regular stream, and, on the other hand, the tie 
should be applied below the wound, or on the other side 
of the wound from the heart; because the blood in the 
veins flows towards the heart, and there is no need of so 
great a hurry. 

THE TOILET. 

COLD CREAM. 

Among the usual variety in the Receipt department, we 
give this month directions for preparing the various 
kinds of Cold Cream used in perfumery, such as Rose, 
Almond, Violet, etc. etc. 

Hose Cold Cream .—Almond oil, one pound ; rose-water, 
one pound; white wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; 
otto of roses, one-half drachm. 

Manipulation. — Into a well-glazed thick porcelain 
vessel, which should be deep in preference to shallow, 
and capable of holding twice the quantity of cream that 
is to be made, place the wax and sperm ; now put the 
jar into a boiling bath of water ; when these materials 
are melted, add the oil, and again subject the whole to 
heat until the flocks of wax and sperm are liquefied ; 
now remove the jar and contents, and set it under a 
runner containing the rose-water; the runner may be a 
tin can, with a small tap at the bottom, the same as 
used for the manufacture of milk of roses. A stirrer 
must be provided, made of lancewood, flat, and perfo¬ 
rated with holes, resembling in form a large palette-knife. 
As soon as the rose-water is set running, the cream must 
be kept agitated until the whole of the water has passed 
into it; now and then the flow of water must be stopped, 
and the cream which sets at the sides of the jar scraped 
down, and incorporated with that which remains fluid. 
When the whole of the water has been incorporated, 
the cream will be cool enough to pour into the jars for 
sale ; at that time the otto of rose is to be added. Tho 
reason for the perfume being put in at the last moment 
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is obvious—the heat and subsequent agitation would 
cause unnecessary loss by evaporation. Cold cream 
made in this way sets quite firmly in the jars into 
which it is poured, aud retains “a face” resembling 
pure wax, although one-half is water retained in the 
interstices of the cream. When the pots are well glazed, 
it will keep good for one or two years. 

Cold Cream of Almonds is prepared precisely as the 
above; but, in place of otto of roses, otto of almonds is 
used. 

^Violet Cold Cream.— Huille violette, one pound ; rose¬ 
water, one pound wax and spermaceti, each one ounce ; 
otto of almonds, five drops, 

Violet Cold Cream , Imitation. —Almond oil, three- 
quarters of a pound ; huille cassie, one-quarter pound ; 
rose-water, one pound ; sperm and wax, one ounce ; 
otto of almonds, one-quarter drachm. This is an ele¬ 
gant and economical preparation, generally admired 

Tubereuse, Jasmine , and Fleur d' Orange Cold Creams 
are prepared in a similar manner to violet (first form) ; 
they are all very exquisite preparations, but as they cost 
more than rose cold cream, perfumers are not much in¬ 
clined to introduce them in lieu of the latter. 

/ 

Camphor Cold Cream {otherwise Camphor Ice). —Al¬ 
mond oil, one pound ; rose-water, one pound ; wax and 
spermaceti, one ounce; camphor, two ounces; otto of 
rosemary, one drachm. Melt the camphor, wax, and 
sperm in the oil, then manipulate as for cold cream of 
roses. 

Cucumber Cold Cream. —Almond oil, one pound ; green 
oil, one ounce; juice of cucumbers, one pound; wax 
and sperm, each one ounce; otto of neroly, one-quarter 
drachm. 

The cucumber juice is readily obtained by subjecting 
the fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture press. It 
must be raised to a temperature high enough to coagulate 
the small portion of albumen which it contains, and 
then strained through fine linen, as the heat is detri¬ 
mental to the odor on account of the great volatility of 
the otto of cucumber. The following method may be 
adopted with advantage : Slice the fruit very fine with 
a cucumber-cutter, and place them in the oil; after re¬ 
maining together for twenty-four hours, repeat the 
operation, using fresh fruit in the strained oil; no 
warmth is necessary, or, at most, not more than a sum¬ 
mer heat ; then proceed to make the cold cream in the 
usual manner, using the almond oil thus odorized, the 
rose-water and other ingredients in the regular way, 
perfuming, if necessary, with a little neroly. 

Another and commoner preparation of cucumber is 
found among the Parisians, which is lard simply scented 
with the juice of the fruit thus : The lard is liquefied by 
heat in a vessel subject to a water bath ; the cucumber 
juice is then stirred well into it; the vessel containing 
the ingredients is now placed in a quiet situation to 
cool. The lard will rise to the surface, and when cold 
must be removed from the fluid juice ; the same manipu¬ 
lation being repeated as^ften as required, according to 
the strength of odor of the fruit desired in the grease. 

Pomade of Cucumber. —Benzoinated lard, six pounds ; 
spermaceti, two pounds; essence of cucumbers, one 
pound. Melt the stearine with the lard, then keep it 
constantly in motion while it cools, now beat the grease 
in a mortar, gradually adding the essence of cucumbers ; 
continue to beat the whole until the spirit is evaporated, 
and the pomade is beautifully white. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Make Light Materials Fireproof. —Fabrics are 
rendered non-inflammable by being placed in a weak 
solution of alum. This materially reduces the usual 
rapidity of combustion in light apparel, and is invari¬ 
ably resorted to by actresses, thus obviating the great 
danger of ignition by contact with the foot-lights of the 
stage. 

Mode of Employing Soda in Washing,— Into a gallon 
of water put a handful of soda and three-quarters of a 
pound of soap ; boil them together until the soap is dis¬ 
solved, and then pour out the liquor for use. This mode 
of preparing this detergent for washing will be found 
far preferable to the usual mode of putting the soda into 
the water, or of adding, as is usual, a lump to the water 
in the boiler, in consequence of which so many iron- 
moulds are produced in many kinds of clothes. In the 
washing of blankets, this mode of proceeding will bo 
found admirable, and render them beautifully white. 

How they Make Coffee in France.— In the first 
place, it is scorched in a hollow cylinder, which is kept 
constantly revolving over a slow fire, and not a grain of 
it allowed to burn; secondly, it is ground very fine; 
and thirdly, when it is to be used, a portion of this is 
placed in a finely perforated pan or cup, which exactly 
fits into the top of the boiler, coffee-pot, or any vessel 
you wish to use. Boiling hot water is then poured on, 
and it percolates gradually through, carrying with it 
all the essential principles of the coffee. As soon as 
percolation is completed, the pan is removed containing 
all the grounds, and then boiling hot milk is added to 
the infusion, and your coffee is made. It is brought on 
the table in bowls, with a knife and spoon, and a little 
willow basket of bread. The servant then places by 
your plate a tea dish, on which are two or three lumps 
of white sugar, always of a certain size, and you sweeten 
to your liking. In no instance is your coffee boiled, and 
this is one reason the cafe au lait and cafe noir are so 
much admired by all who take them. 

Game Puddings. —Game of any description can be made 
into puddings, and when partly boned, well spiced with 
minced truffle or mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic, 
and boiled within a light paste, they are very rich, and 
the paste particularly fine, as it absorbs so much of the 
gravy; but the boiling deprives the game of much of its 
high flavor, and a woodcock or a snipe should never be 
so dressed, as they lose all the savor of the trail. 

Or: Make a batter with flour, milk, eggs, pepper, and 
salt; pour a little into the bottom of a pudding-dish ; 
then put seasoned poultry or game of any kind into it, 
and a little shred onion ; pour the remainder of the 
batter over, and bake in a slow oven. 

A single chicken, partridge, or pigeon may be thus 
made into a dumpling; Stuff it with chopped oysters, 
lay it on its back in the paste, and put a bit of butter 
rolled in flour on the breast; close the patch in the form 
of a dumpling, put it into hot water, and let it boil for 
two hours. 

To Polish Plate.— 

For polishing plate ’tis essential to get 

Some whitening, and water to make it quite wet; 

Place this on the metal, and when it is dry, 

To dislodge the said powder, the hard brush apply. 

After this, take a leather—one perfectly clean— 

And rub till there is not a spot to be seen. 

Having tried many methods, I firmly maintain, 

The above is the best of the whole—being plain. 
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Barley Water. —One ounce of pearl barley, half au 
ounce of white sugar, and the rind of a lemon ; put it 
into a jug. Pour upon it one quart of boiling water, 
and let it stand for eight or ten hours ; then strain off 
the liquor, adding a slice of lemon, if desirable. This 
infusion makes a most delicious and nutritious beverage, 
and will be grateful to persons who cannot drink the 
horrid decoction usually given. It is an admirable 
basis for lemonade, negus, or weak punch, a glass of 
rum being the proportion for a quart. 

Toast and Water. —The universal adoption of this 
beverage at our dinner-tables, or as a grateful diluent 
for the invalid, renders the preparation of this simple 
but delicate infusion an object of interest to a consider¬ 
able number of our readers ; and we have therefore taken 
pains to ascertaiu the simplest but most effectual method 
of preparing it. The mode we now communicate will 
produce without the chance of failure, if the directions 
are strictly followed, a fresh, sparkling liquor, cool and 
grateful to the taste, of a bright brown color, and of an 
almost fragrant empyreumatic flavor. Take a small, 
solid, square piece of bread, and place it ou a toasting- 
fork at about half a yard distant from the fire; let it 
remain two hours at least, and as much longer as conve¬ 
nient, and when it has assumed a light brown color, 
plunge it while hot into a j ug of clear cold water. Cover 
it over, and let it remain till wanted for use. The longer 
the bread is allowed to toast, the brighter and browner 
the color it becomes; and the longer the maceration of 
the toast in the water goes on, the better, to a certain 
extent, and within certaiu limits, the result will prove. 

How to Eat an Egg. —There is an old saying, taken 
from the Italian, “Teach your grandmother to suck 
eggs.” This appears an unnecessary piece of informa¬ 
tion, as people do not suck eggs as they do oranges ; 
but as we believe there are few who know how to eat 
one properly, we shall give the secret. By the usual 
mode of introducing the salt it will not mix or incorpo¬ 
rate with the egg ; the result is, you either get a quantity 
of salt without egg, or egg without salt. Put in a drop 
or two of water, tea, coffee, Or other liquid you may 
have on the table at the time, then add the salt, and stir. 
The result is far more agreeable ; the drop of liquid is 
not tasted. 

To Cook a Beefsteak. —Cut off the fat, and place it 
upon the gridiron first, and wheu ^vanned, set on the 
lean, which is to be removed before the fat. This makes 
the fat like marrow. Serve as usual. 

To Preserve Apples in Quarters, in Imitation of 
Ginger. — The proportions are three pounds of apples to 
two of pounded loaf-sugar. Peel, core, and quarter the 
apples. Put a layer of sugar and fruit alternately with 
a quarter of a pound of best white ginger into a wide¬ 
mouthed jar. Next day, infuse an ounce of bruised 
giuger in half a pint of boiling tvater. Cover it close ; 
and on the day following put the apples (which have 
uow been two days in the sugar) into a preserving-jar, 
with the water strained from the ginger. Boil till the 
apples look clear and the syrup rich. An hour is about 
the time. Throw in the peel of a lemon before it has 
quite finished boiling. Care must be taken not to break 
the apples put iu the jars, etc. 

Potato Soup. — Have ready two quarts of boiling 
water. Cut up three or four potatoes, well pared, a 
thiek slice or two of bread, six or eight leeks, well 
peeled and cut, as far as the white extends, into thin 
slices. Turn the whole into the water, which must be 


boiling at the time, cover, and let it come to a brisk boil 
after the ingredients are added, then throw iu a teacup¬ 
ful (not a brealcfast-cup) of rice, a spoonful of salt, and 
half that of pepper. Boil slowly for an hour, or till all 
the ingredients amalgamate. Serve. This is a savory 
and cheap soup, very common in Prance and Germany. 
Cabbage soup is made in the same way, omitting the 
rice. Onion soup the same, omitting the potatoes, and 
substituting bread. 

Tomato Soup. —Put in five quarts of water a chicken 
or a piece of any fresh meat, and six thin slices of bacon ; 
let them boil for some time, skimming carefully, then 
throw iu five or six dozen tomatoes peeled, and let the 
water boil away to about one quart, take out the toma¬ 
toes, mash and strain them through a sieve ; mix a piece 
of butter, as large as a hen’s egg, with a tablespoonfnl 
of flour, and add it to the tomatoes ; season with salt and 
pepper ; an onion or two is an improvement. Take the 
meat from the kettle when done, and put back the to¬ 
matoes, Let them boil half an hour. Lay slices of 
toasted bread in the tureen, and pour on the soup. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

A Pudding without Milk.—To eight soda biscuit, 
pounded up fiue, add eight well-beaten eggs and four 
teacups of water ; sweeten to your taste ; flavor with 
orange-peel, aud bake as milk custard. 

Disinfecting or Chlorine Gas.— This is the most 
powerful and efficacious disinfectant kuown ; was used 
in cholera in Great Britain and Scotlaud. 

One part black oxide of manganese, three parts com¬ 
mon salt. Pour over a little common vitriol. This 
makes the gas—a light colored smoke. Do not inhale 
it, but place it on a table in the hall of the house; the 
fumes will get up stairs and purify the whole building. 
A pouud will purify the house for a month. It is a good 
preventive of typhus fevers, eveu in the worst localities. 
It is said cholera never came where this was used. 

Ground Rice Pudding. — Take a tablespoonful of 
ground rice and a little suet chopped fine, and add half 
a pint of milk, sweeten to taste, aud, having poured it 
into a saucepan, let it remain over a clear fire until 
thickened. Beat up an egg, with four drops of essence 
of lemon, and two tablespoonfuls of white wine; add 
this mixture to the ingredients in the saucepan, give it 
a shake or two from right to left, tlieu pour it into a 
greased dish, and bake in a moderately heated oven. 

Receipt for Mending Glass or China. — Mix the white 
of an egg with flour, to form a thin paste; put it on. 
the edges of the pieces, then joiu them, and leave till 
dry. 

Drop Sponge Biscuits. —Half a pound of flour, six 
ounces of loaf sugar, three eggs, leaving out one white. 
Beat sugar and eggs together twenty minutes, then add 
the flour. 

Ginger Biscuits. —Eight ounces af flour, four ounces 
of butter, four ouuces of sifted sugar, half an ouuce of 
giuger, finely powdered. Mix the whole with one egg, 
and roll them out quite thin, and cut them with a wine¬ 
glass. Bake them in a moderate oven. 

In answer to a request for a receipt for making Chow- 
Chow, a subscriber kindly sends us the following: — 

Four pounds of cabbage cut fine, four pounds of brown 
sugar, one pound of white mustard seed, some horse¬ 
radish grated fine, green peppers cut up, a small piece 
of alnim, and a good deal of salt. Cover with vinegar. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S BOOK.* 

In the stillness 

Which most becomes a woman—calm and holy— 

' Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 

Feeding its flame. Longfellow. 

A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 

Wordsworth. 

The failing health of Miss Nightingale has discouraged 
the hope, so long indulged, that she would, personally, 
superintend the regulations of a hospital for the sick, 
where the plans and reforms she had proved in the im¬ 
portant department of nursing might be introduced and 
tested. Such an institution as she had intended to found 
and superintend, where nursing the sick would have 
been an honored and honorable profession for woman, 
equal with the profession of medicine for man—is the 
desideratum in the healing art. This work must now be 
left td the <eare of others ; but Miss Nightingale has done 
a noble part in giving to the world her written experi¬ 
ences and plans. Her book is a wonderful monument 
of the nower of truth when set forth by genius in the 
cause of humanity. This little volume of eighty pages 
is one of the most important works ever put forth by 
woman; and very few medical books, produced by the 
most eminent men, equal it In usefulness and in the good 
it must initiate and produce for the sick and suffering. 

When we say the “ Notes on Nursing” are worthy of 
their authoress, we hope to incite every lady who comes 
to our “Table” for counsel, to study the work and prac¬ 
tise its precepts. The benevolence, philanthropy, and 
excellent sense which have distinguished the career of 
Miss Nightingale are apparent on every page, giving 
force, clearness, and simplicity to her writings. She is, 
eminently, a woman of genius, of genuine talent directed 
to the best aims. Manuals for the treatment of the sick 
are to be met with, but all we have seen are dull, com¬ 
monplace, and unsatisfactory, because none seem the 
result of real, earnest, patient observation. Miss Night¬ 
ingale’s book is of a different sort; the enthusiasm of her 
mind communicates a warmth to her style. She tells 
truths, often new truths, of which she is convinced and 
has been cognizant, and her own conviction goes far tc 
convince her reader. Here is one of her life-colored pic¬ 
tures of what is going on in many houses of America as 
well as of England:— 

“I have known,” says Miss Nightingale, cases of 
hospital pyaemia quite as severe in handsome private 
houses as in any of the worst hospitals, and from the 
same cause, viz. foul air. Yet nobody learnt the lesson. 
Nobody learnt anything at all from it. They went on 
thinking —thinking that the sufferer had scratched his 
thumb, or that it was singular that ‘all the servants’ 
had ‘whitlows,’ or that something was ‘much about 
this year ; there is always sickness in our house.’ This 
is a favorite mode of thought, leading not to inquire 
what is the uniform cause of these general ‘whitlows,’ 
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but to stifle all inquiry. In what sense is 4 sickness 
being ‘always there’ a justification of its being ‘there’ 
at all? 

“I will tell you what was the cause of this hospital 
pyaemia being in that large private house. It was that 
the sewer-air from an ill-placed sink was carefully con¬ 
ducted into all the rooms by sedulously opening all the 
doors, and closing all the passage-windows. It was that 
the slops were emptied into the foot-pans ; it was that 
the utensils were never properly rinsed ; it was that the 
beds were never properly shaken, aired, picked to pieces, 
or changed ; it was that the carpets and curtains were 
always musty; it was that the furniture was always 
dusty ; it was that the papered walls were saturated 
with dirt; it was that the floors were never cleaned ; it 
was that the uninhabited rooms were never sunned, or 
cleaned, or aired ; it was that the cupboards were always 
the reservoirs of foul air ; it was that the windows were 
always tight shut up at night ; it was that no window 
was ever systematically opened in the day, or that the 
right window was not opened. A person gasping for air 
might open a window for himself. But the servants 
were not taught coopen the windows, to shut the doors ; 
or they opened the windows upon a dank well between 
high walls, not upon the airier court ; or they opened 
the room doors into the unaired halls and passages, by 
way of airing the rooms. Now all this is not fancy, but 
fact. In that handsome house I have known in one 
summer three cases of hospital pyaemia, one of phlebitis, 
two of consumptive cough ; all the immediate products 
of foul air. When, in temperate climates, a house is 
more unhealthy in summer than in winter, it is a certain 
sign of something wrong. Yet nobody learns the lesson. 
Yes, God always justifies his ways ; he is teaching while 
you are not learning. This poor body loses his finger, 
that one loses his life ; and all from the most easily pre- 
ventible causes.” 

And here we have a few strong touches on a very im¬ 
portant subject : — 

“ It seems a commonly received idea among men, and 
even among women themselves, that it requires nothing 
but a disappointment in love, the want of an object, a 
general disgust or incapacity for other things, to turn a 
woman into a good nurse. This reminds one of the 
parish where a stupid old man was set to be school¬ 
master because he was ‘past keeping the pigs.’ Apply 
the above receipt for making a good nurse to making a 
good servant, and the receipt will be found to fail. Yet 
popular novelists of recent days have invented ladies dis¬ 
appointed in love, or fresh out of the drawing-room, turn¬ 
ing into the war hospitals to find their wounded lovers, 
and, when found, forthwith abandoning their sick-ward 
for their lover, as might be expected. Yet in the estima¬ 
tion of the authors these ladies were none the worse for 
that, but on the contrary were heroines of nursing. 
What cruel mistakes are sometimes made by benevolent 
men and women *n matters of business about which they 
can know nothing, and think they know a great deal! 
The everyday management of a large ward, let alone of 
a hospital, the knowing what are the laws of life and 
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death for men, and what the laws of health for wards 
(wards are healthy or unhealthy, mainly according to 
the knowledge or ignorance of the nnrse), are not these 
matters of sufficient importance and difficulty to require 
learning by experience and careful inquiry, just as much 
as any other art? They do not come by inspiration to 
the lady disappointed in love, nor to the poor workhouse 
drudge hard up for a livelihood.” (p. 75.) 

“It is, I think, alarming, peculiarly at this time, 
when the female ink-bottles are perpetually impressing 
upon us ‘ woman’s particular worth and general mis- 
sionariness,’ to see that the dress of women is daily more 
and more unfitting them for any ‘mission’ or usefulness 
at all. It is equally unfitted for all poetic and all do¬ 
mestic purposes. A man is now a more handy and far 
less objectionable being in a sick room than a woman. 
Compelled by her dress, every woman now either shuf¬ 
fles or waddles ; only a man can cross the floor of a sick 
room without shaking it! What has become of woman’s 
light step ? the firm, light, quick step we have been 
asking for? 

******** 

“The fidget of silk and of crinoline, the rattling of 
keys, the creaking of stays and of shoes, will do a pa¬ 
tient more harm than all the medicines in the world 
will do him good. The noiseless step of woman, the 
noiseless drapery of woman, are mere figures of speech 
in this day. Her skirts (and well if they do not throw 
down some piece of furniture) will at least brush against 
every article in the room as she moves. Fortunate it is 
if her skirts do not catch fire, and if the nurse does not 
give herself up a sacrifice, together with her patient, to 
be burnt in her own petticoats.” (p. 26.) 

Miss Nightingale pleads, most eloquently the cause 
of humanity. She tells yon how to abate sufferings, and 
tells it in language so nervous, so simple, so forcible, 
that the manner must interest even those who may, 
naturally, be indifferent to the matter. She says ; — 

“ If a patient is cold, if a patient is feverish, if a patient 
is faint, if he is sick after taking food, if he has a bed¬ 
sore, it is generally the fault, not of the disease, bat of 
the nursing.” (p. 6.) 

After describing four ways by which patients are 
• starved to death by mismanagement, Miss Nightingale 
says: — 

“I cannot too often repeat that patients are generally 
either too languid to observe these things, or too shy to 
speak about them ; nor is it well that they should be 
made to observe them ; it fixes their attention upon them¬ 
selves. Again, I say, what is the nurse or friend there 
for except to take note of these things, instead of the pa¬ 
tient doing so.” (p. 62.) 

“ All hurry or bustle is peculiarly painful to the sick. 
And when a patient has compulsory occupations to en¬ 
gage him, instead of having simply to amuse himself, it 
becomes doubly injurious. The friend who remains 
standing and fidgeting about while a patient is talking 
business to him, or the friend who sits and proses—the 
one from an idea of not letting the patient talk, the other 
from an idea of amusing him —each is equally inconsid¬ 
erate. Always sit down when a sick person is talking 
business to yon, show no signs of hurry, give complete 
attention and full consideration if your advice is wanted, 
and go away the moment the subject is ended. 

“Always sit within the patient’s view, so that when 
you speak to him he has not painfully to turn his head 
round in order to look at yon. Everybody involuntarily 
looks at the person speaking. If yon make this act a 


wearisome one on the part of the patient, yon are doing 
him harm. So also if by continniug to stand yon make 
him continuously raise his eyes to see you. Be as mo¬ 
tionless as possible, and never gesticulate in speaking to 
the sick. 

“Never make a patient repeat a message or request, 
especially if it be some time after. Occupied patients are 
often accused of doing too much of their own business. 
They are instinctively right. How often you hear the 
person charged with the request of giving the message, 
or writing the letter, say half an hour afterwards to the 
patient, * Did you appoint twelve o’clock ?’ or ‘What did 
you say was the address?’ or ask perhaps some much 
more agitating question, thus causing the patient the 
effort of memory, or, worse still, of decision all over 
again. It is really less exertion to him to write his let¬ 
ters himself. This is the almost universal experience of 
occupied invalids. 

“This brings us to another caution. Ifover speak to 
an invalid from behind, nor from the door, nor from any 
distance from him, nor when he is doing any thing. 
The official politeness of servants in the.e things is so 
grateful to invalids, that many prefer, without knowing 
why, having none but servants about thorn.” (p. 2S.) 

We need not recommend the work; these details arc 
the best advertisement. Who of us has not, occasionally 
at least, sickness to tend ? And even the most healthy 
may get valuable counsel from Miss Nightingale's 
“Notes.” 


MEDICAL COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 

These are as yet peculiar to our country ; though in¬ 
stitutions for the instruction of women in Midwifery and 
Nursing are found throughout the world ; civilized and 
barbarian, Christian and pagan alike giving the care of 
woman in her hour of sorrow to her own sex, excepting 
the people of Great Britain and the United States. 

The female Medical Colleges of our land will, we trust, 
before many more years are passed, restore the practice 
of Midwifery where it belongs (both by nature and reve¬ 
lation), to woman. Miss Nightingale’s success in her 
curative mission will have a mighty influence in awak¬ 
ening our Anglo-Saxon friends over the water to the 
necessity of medical instruction for the sex; hospitals 
are now preparing where women are to have more op¬ 
portunities of testing their talents for the healing art, 
and proving that they are capable of performing the du¬ 
ties, which, as physicians for women and children, 
devolve on them. 

The Female Medical College of Pennsylvania has 
been very successful. We take the following from its 
last circular:— 

“The eleventh annual session of this institution will 
commence on Wednesday, the 17th of October, 1860, and 
continue five months. In issuing this Announcement, 
the Faculty congratulate the friends of the cause on a 
new and very important means of success. Through the 
active exertions of our Board of lady managers and the 
noble benevolence of liberal friends, a fund has been 
secured which insures the opening, at an early day, of a 
Hospital for Women. The College has, at present, ample 
means of imparting thorough scientific instruction on the 
various branches of medicine, the lectures and demon¬ 
strations being aided by an excellent museum of Papier 
Mache Models, Drawings, Natural Preparations, Micro¬ 
scopes, and other apparatus. The opening of a Hospital 
under the auspices of the College will afford to students 
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facilities not heretofore possessed for the acquisition of 
practical knowledge, and the means of obtaining that 
familiarity with disease and skill in its treatment, so 
necessary to the young physician. It will indeed mark 
an auspicious era in the history of our enterprise. The 
united facilities afforded by the College and Hospital 
will be invaluable to ladies seeking a medical education, 
and will, we hope, meet the wants of students, and leave 
but little further to be desired.” 

Two of the Faculty in this College are ladies ; and the 
friends of the institution are highly gratified with the 
result of the enterprise. 

The New England Female Medical College is also 
flourishing. Three of the Faculty are ladies. The pros¬ 
perity of the institution has been steadily on the increase, 
aud the purchase of a College building and a Hospital 
for women and children, valued at $50,000, places the 
institution on a permanent foundation. The education 
of Nurses for the sick is one of the objects of this College. 
Several generous bequests have been made, and scholar¬ 
ships instituted. Altogether the friends of woman have 
much reason to be gratelul for the prosperity of this 
College. 

We may yet see an American woman emulating the 
example ol Florence Nightingale in her zeal and energy 
to ameliorate human sufferings. 


Thanksgiving— the new National Holiday. —We must 
advert once more to this grand object of nationalizing 
Thanksgiving Bay, by adopting, as a permanent rule, 
the last Thursday in November in all the States. Last 
year, 1S59, thirty States and three Territories held Thanks¬ 
giving on the same day—the last Thursday in Novem¬ 
ber. This year we hope that every State and Territory 
will be included in the list. Last year this Thanksgiving 
was observed by the American residents in Paris, Berlin, 
and Berne; in the last two cities the American minis¬ 
ters to Switzerland and Prussia took the leading part in 
the festivities. Thanksgiving was also held on board 
two of the American squadrons, that of the Mediterra¬ 
nean and the African; and, moreover, several of the 
American missionary establishments in foreign lands 
have signified their willingness to set apart the day 
named. 

This year the last Thursday in November falls on the 
29th. If all the States and Territories hold their Thanks¬ 
giving on that day, there will be a complete moral and 
social reunion of the people of America in 1860. Would 
not this be a good omen for the perpetual political union 
of the States ? May God grant us not only the omen, 
but the fulfilment is our dearest wish! 


Sewing Machine Clubs. — In country places these 
clubs might be formed with much advantage, as few 
families need the entire aid of a good Sewing Machine.* 
Suppose ten families unite; the cost of a good machine, 
without a case, which would be an incumbrance in re¬ 
moving from house to house, a box covering the top is 
sufficient—would be from $50 to $75, say six or seven dol¬ 
lars per family. For this sum each family would have 
the use of the machine during thirty-one working days 
of the year, which would be sufficient to do all the 
sewing needed. The time might be so divided as to give 
each family two and a half days per month. Should five 


* Wheeler & Wilson, 505 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


families unite, then double time for double cost of the 
machine would be insured. There are advantages be¬ 
sides the mere labor and time saved. A popular writer 
has well said of these Sewing Machines :— 

“ Their general introduction would do more to diffuse 
knowledge of mechanical powers, than could be accom¬ 
plished by any other possible method. Not only would 
wives aud daughters become enlightened upon a subject 
now dark to them, but the boys under their charge, the 
men in miniature, would have their curiosity aroused 
in contact with the finest and most effective species of 
machinery of modern times. Who has not observed the 
desire of children to see the inside of a watch or clock, 
the mechanism of which is too delicate for exhibition? 
They are philosophers in embryo, and the Sewing Ma¬ 
chine, combining as it does many of the mechanical 
powers, would be to them as a study, and in this respect 
only, of a value greater than that of pictures, statuary, 
etc., for the cultivation of taste.” 


Subscribers to the Pictorial Mount Vernon. —The 
following names have been received since our last re¬ 
port :— 

Mrs. Mary Chesnut, $12, Camden, S. C. 

L. E. Barney, $1, Elmira, N. Y. 


Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Bay School for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ao- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.B., Wm. B. Stevens, B. B., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia ; Charles 
Hodge, B. B., Princeton, N. J. 


To our Correspondents.— The following articles are 
accepted : “What the World Said”—“ Autumn Rain”— 
“ To M. G.”—“ A Night of Terror”—“ Crochet Work”— 
“A Story for Wives”—“Oh, where’s the spell, etc.”— 
“ A Memory of Godey’s Lady’s Book” (we shall select 
a few passages from this)—“The Father’s Prejudice” 
(when we have room)—and “Heaven.” 

The following articles are declined: “Night”—“To 
a Youth”—“O Earth is bright, etc.”—“ Seeking Truth” 
—“ Song”—“TheGreat Eastern”—“The Steam King”— 
“ Japan and our Guests”—“ A Trial”—“ Let me weep”— 
“ I saw her not”—“The last and the best”—“Voicos” 
—“ Old Stories in a new dress”—“ Life” (the writer had 
better try again)—“The way I would not go”—“ Sleep¬ 
ing and Waking”—“Night”—“Harvest Home”—“Mis¬ 
takes of the Press”—“My Mother’s Story”—“The Tor¬ 
nado”—“Home at Last”—“ A Hospitable Invitation”— 
“ Autumn”—“ A Mother’s Song” (we have not room for 
the whole ; the conclusion is tender, and will find a 
response in maternal hearts.) 

* “ There! thou art nearer to my breast, 

My heart is close to thine ; 

Let all thy little troubles rest 
Upon this love of mine. 
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I would that I could always shield 
Thy soul from grief and care ; 

But life its sorrows will not yield, 

And thou must have thy share. 

It may he that thou ’It bravely stand 
Before the coming blast, 

And hold, within a conquering hand, 

A victor’s crown at last. 

But ah ! along the path of years 
O’er which thy feet must tread, 

Thou’It find that joys are mixed with tears 
That hopeful eyes have shed. 

Then, when the way seems long and drear, 
Thou ’It want a place of rest; 

Ah, darling, if thy mother’s near, 

That place will be her breast! 

The silver moon points out the way 
The shining sun will take; 

Sleep, baby, sleep, while yet you may ; 

Full soon thou ’It have to wake !” 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M. D. 


Boob for Young Children. —Milk is the only natural 
and proper food for infants and young children ; Nature 
does not afford, nor can art supply, a substitute. As a 
general rule, the mother’s milk should be the only food 
of an infant until the teething is completed, or, in other 
words, until Nature indicates her readiness, by the 
appearance of a full set of teeth, to dispose of more solid 
nutriment. And let it not be supposed for a moment that 
milk is drink only , and not food; for by reason of the 
butter, casein, and other solid ingredients that enter into 
its composition, it, when in a natural condition, contains 
all the elements necessary to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of every part of the child ; it contains everything 
requisite for building up the nervous, muscular, and 
every other tissue, and also earthy matters and salts to 
give solidity to the bones; and Nature, in her wise 
arrangements, has not neglected to furnish this highly 
compound nourishment with heat-generating materials 
for the purpose of warming the bodies of her tender 
charge, through the chemical changes that occur in the 
act of respiration. 

The mistaken notion that Nature does not understand 
her business, that the food furnished by her is not suffi¬ 
ciently nutritious, and that we can improve on her 
handiwork, has been largely influential in originating 
and in perpetuating the ruinous practice of stuffing 
young children with all kinds of vile compounds of flour, 
meat, wine, etc., in the form of pap, panada, soup, gruel, 
and — what not? Under this absurd and unnatural 
process of feeding, the little unfortunate, whose stomach 
is entirely incapacitated for such things, gets sick with 
a bowel complaint; has gripings, disturbed sleep, wa¬ 
tery discharges ; loses flesh, becomes jaundiced, and dies, 
a poor, pitiful, emaciated skeleton, notwithstanding — or 
rather because of —all the nourishing compounds with 
which it has been so diligently plied ; and, alas! the 
evil is not traced to its proper source, but is laid on 
teething, worms, cold, <f thrush,” or the deluded mother, 
in her mistaken piety, consoles herself with the idea 
that it is a “ mysterious dispensation of Providence,” for 


which she is in no way responsible, and to which she 
must submit with Christian resignation. And thus do 
the little innocents perish day after day and year after 
year, and thus are one-half or more of the children who 
come into the world every year removed that same year. 

It appears to us that reason and observation would 
convince every one that we do not exaggerate on this 
point; and we trust that many will be induced to aban¬ 
don the practice on which we have animadverted ; but 
we fear that there are some who are so blinded by the 
prejudices of education, and by a false process of reason¬ 
ing, that they will still persist in their errors. Some 
will be ready to exclaim : “Why, the man is mad ; my 
mother fed me on fat meat, and gave me whatever I 
wanted, and I am alive and well even to this day; and 
more than this, I am the mother of children, and these 
have been raised after the same fashion, and they, too, 
are alive and hearty.” 

But, my dear madam, have you never known men to 
drink spirits and use tobacco all their lives, and yet, by 
virtue of a vigorous constitution, be able to resist fora 
long time the influence of these destructives, and live to 
an old age? And what does all this prove? Certainly 
not that alcohol and tobacco are not injurious. These 
cases only show that some constitutions can withstand 
destructive influences better than others, while there is 
every probability that those who long resist them would 
in their absence live to a very great age. In short, they 
only prove that some people are harder to kill than 
others. So of your children ; because your stuffing and 
improper feeding do not kill them, it is no proof that 
such things are not wrong ; and though the children may 
have survived and gradually become accustomed to the 
unnatural excitement to which you have subjected them, 
we venture the assertion that in most cases Nature vio¬ 
lently rebelled against such a course, and that she was 
conquered through great tribulation. 

In proof of this, we ask you to cast your minds back 
on the past, and to review those sad days and nights of 
weary watching, when you hung over the couch of 
little Johnnie, and Charlie, and Susie, when they had 
that “dreadful bowel complaint,” or when they writhed 
in convulsions, or sunk in the deep stupor of brain fever. 
And let me ask, Why all this? Are convulsions , and 
bowel complaints , and brain fevers natural to children ? 
must they have them as a matter of course? Surely 
not—and yet how few escape these diseases, or some 
others ! 

These questions and answers lead us inevitably to the 
conclusion that the vast majority of the diseases of in¬ 
fancy are the result of mismanagement, and among the 
numerous errors that exist, improper feeding is perhaps 
of all others the most destructive. Of this more anon. 

Sleep of Infants—Opiates. —Infants require more 
sleep than older persons, because their tender frames 
could not bear without injury the various exciting in¬ 
fluences to which they are necessarily subjected during 
the waking state ; and, besides this, while all the volun¬ 
tary organs rest in sleep, Nature is able to concentrate 
all her energies on the great internal nutritive processes, 
by which the growth of the body is hastened : for it is 
so arranged in the wise economy which regulates the 
human system that the vital organs of repair and nutri¬ 
tion are more active when all the other organs repose in 
sleep. It being true, then, that young children need a 
great deal of sleep, it follows that restlessness and wake¬ 
fulness are injurious, and they are indications that there 
is something wrong. The difficulty in these cases can 
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generally be traced to improper feeding-, tight clothing, 
excessive warmth, or confined air. Most of these sub¬ 
jects have been already noticed, but some of them may 
again engage our attention. 

When a child is restless and sleepless, it is a too com- 
mon practice to resort to opiates instead of inviting 
sleep by attention to those external surroundings, those 
hygienic agents which may generally be made effectual, 
and which are natural, healthful, and far safer than any 
stupefying drug. These may be admissible in some rare 
cases of disease, when administered by the advice of a 
very prudent physician, but we say without hesitation 
that such means should never be Resorted to without 
such advice. And yet how common is it at the first ap¬ 
pearance of restlessness to fly at once to paregoric, 
Bateman’s Drops, Godfrey’s Cordial, soothing syrups, 
and the thousand and one child-slaughtering compounds 
that may be found in almost every household ! And, as 
incredible as it may appear, the administration of these 
dangerous articles is sometimes committed to an ignorant 
and careless nurse, who is but too ready to deal them 
out freely in order to prevent her own repose from being 
disturbed. And we have even heard of mothers who, in 
their desire to attend some place of amusement, have 
been so thoughtless, or so heartless, as to give a large 
dose of laudanum or some other potent narcotic to their 
babes, in order that they might sleep while these mo¬ 
thers were absent! 

Surely such people as these, and all who resort to 
opiates on every trivial occasion, know not what they 
do; for we cannot believe that any mother who is 
properly informed would pursue such a murderous 
course. No ! mothers could not, would not thus act if 
they knew the dangers attending the administration of 
opiates to children ; if they knew how exceedingly sus¬ 
ceptible are the brains of children to such impressions; 
if they knew that those brains are naturally prone to 
inflammation and congestion; that opiates, in all forms, 
increase this state of things, that the smallest dose will 
sometimes produce a fatal depression, and that the fre¬ 
quent use of such agents will inevitably result in a state 
of chronic or habitual engorgement of the vessels of the 
brain, that will, from the slightest cause, give rise to 
fatal convulsions, dropsy of the brain, or some more 
obscure but no less fatal disease. Yet all this is true, 
and more ; for opiates spend their force on the brain and 
nervous system, which may well be considered as the 
main-spring and fountain of life, the great regulators of 
the whole vital machinery ; and, therefore, it is just as 
impossible for the human machine to perform its func¬ 
tions properly when under the depressing influence of 
any kind of narcotic as it is for a watch or a clock to 
run properly when the main-spring is deranged in its 
action. 

By tlie habitual use of opiates, the stomach is de¬ 
ranged, and thus all healthful supplies are cut off; from 
the same cause, the action of the heart is interfered with, 
and thus the blood is not properly distributed to the 
system; the breathing is also rendered slow and la¬ 
borious, and thus the poisoned and sluggish stream of 
blood is not properly purified and vitalized in the lungs ; 
and, as a consequence of all this, the poor overdosed 
and narcotized infant wastes in flesh, pales in color, 
becomes bloated and dropsical, or shrinks to skin and 
bones, and thus does the unfortunate victim of folly 
sink to the tomb under a multiplied train of nameless 
disorders, if it is not cut off earlier by some acute disease. 
Columbus , Ga. 



Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE SELECT ACADEMIC SPEAKER; Containing a 
large Number of New and Appropriate Pieces , for Prose 
Declamation , Poetical Recitation , and Dramatic Read - 
ings. Carefully selected from the best Authors, Ameri¬ 
can, English, and Continental. Arranged in a Rhetorical 
Order, and adapted to the wants of Classes in Schools, 
Academies, and Colleges. By Henry Coppee, A. M., Pro¬ 
fessor of English Literature in the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, author of “Elements of Logic,” “ Elements of 
Rhetoric,” etc. etc. This is af most carefully prepared 
work, which is in every way suited to meet the wants 
of the student; and, aside from this purpose for which 
it is intended, it is valuable as a collection of some of the 
most chaste and beautiful prose and poetical productions 
in the English language, which will not prove unaccept¬ 
able to persons of refined taste. 


From A. M. Spangler, Philadelphia:— 

BOTH SIDES OF THE GRAPE QUESTION. Com¬ 
prising I. An Essay on the Culture of the Native and Ex¬ 
otic Grape. By William Saunders, of Germantown, Pa. 
II. Physiography in its Application to Grape Culture. 
By F. J. Cope, of Greenshurg, Pa. III. A Contribution 
to the Classification of the Species and Varieties of the 
Grape Vine , with Hints on Culture. By J. M. McMinn, 
of Williamsport, Pa. America seems destined to become 
a vine-growing and wine-producing country ; hence, 
any work which relates to this subject will not be re¬ 
ceived amiss by the planters and farmers of the South 
and West. The book before us is a small one of nearly 
a hundred pages, but the subject seems well discussed ; 
and there are several illustrations, which add to its 
value. Price 25 cents. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE THREE CLERKS: A Novel. By Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” 
“Doctor Thorne,” “ Tlie Bertrams,” “Castle Richmond,” 
etc. Mr. Trollope is so well known as a lively and in¬ 
teresting writer, that we can well afford to spare all 
detail in speaking of this novel, while announcing it as 
coming from his pen. Price $1 00. 

CASTLE RICHMOND ; A Novel. By Anthony Trol¬ 
lope, author of “Dr. Thorne,” “The Bertrams,” “The 
Three Clerks,” etc. The scene of this story is laid in the 
sontliern part of Ireland, during the time of the great 
famine. It is an excellent picture of life and character. 
Price $1 00. 

RIGHT AT LAST, and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell, 
author of “Mary Barton,” “North and South,” “My 
Lady Ludlow,” “Cranford,” etc. etc. These are a col¬ 
lection of tales by that excellent writer, Mrs. Gaskell, 
which have appeared at various dates in “ Housohold 
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Words” and “All the Year Round.” The contents of 
the hook are: “Right at Last,” “ The Manchester Mar¬ 
riage,” “Lois the Witch,” and “The Crooked Branch.” 
Price 75 cents. 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER: A Novel. By W. M. Thack- 
aray, author of “Vanity Pair,” “Pendennis,” “The 
Kewcomes,” “ The Virginians,” etc. etc. With illustra¬ 
tions. This story is written in the author’s character¬ 
istic humorous vein, and its publishers have issued it 
in a form and at a rate which will place it within the 
reach of all. Price 25 cents. 

NATURAL HISTORY. For the Use of Schools and 
Families. By Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor of 
„ the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Yale College, 
author of “ Human Physiology,” “Child’s Book of Na¬ 
ture,” etc. etc. Illustrated by nearly three hundred 
engravings. This book enters into the subject of Zool¬ 
ogy, Ornithology, and Entomology with sufficient ex¬ 
plications for the use of students or the common inquirer 
after this kind of knowledge. It contains numerous fine 
illustrations of the animals, birds, and insects of which 
it treats. Price $1 00. 

CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS. Translated 
or Edited by J. S. Watson f Eor classical scholars this 
will prove a most acceptable work. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a new translation, as Barnes’s translation has 
been taken as the ground-work ; but much has been 
rewritten, and the whole carefully corrected. The bind¬ 
ing is neat and plain, and what it should be for a book, 
which is destined for use rather than ornament. Price 
75 cents. 

EURIPIDES. Ex Recensione Frederici A. Paley. Ac¬ 
cess'd Verborum et Nominum Index. Vol. I. A work 
prepared expressly for students’ use, belonging to Har¬ 
per’s Library of Greek and Latin Texts. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. 
These papers, numbering fifty-three in all, were written 
for the New York Ledger , and the sum of $10,000, which 
was paid fol* them, contributed to the Mount Vernon 
Fund. The subjects are various, and are treated in a 
most masterly manner. That their author is now a can¬ 
didate for the Vice Presidency will augment the interest 
that attaches itself to them. Price $1 25. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George 
Henry Levies, author of “Sea-side Studies,” “Life of 
Goetlic,” etc. In two volumes. Vol. II. We have al¬ 
ready, in the February number of the Lady’s Book, 
spoken highly of the first volume of this work, and 
whatever we said in regard to that, can, with equal 
propriety, be applied to this, the second and last volume. 
The subjects included in the several chapters are “Feel¬ 
ing and Thinking,” “ The Mind and the Brain,” “Our 
Senses and Sensations,” “Sleep and Dreams,” etc., all 
of which are treated of at length in a clear and compre¬ 
hensive style. Price $1 25. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On the Basis of 
the latest Edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Parts 14, 
15, and 16. We again announce the continued appear¬ 
ance of the parts of this Encyclopaedia. They are issued 
monthly, and the whole work will be completed in about 
eighty parts. Price 15 cents per part. 

APPLETON’S COMPANION HAND-BOOK OF 
TRAVEL ; Containing a full Description of the Principal 


Cities , Towns , and Places of Interest, together wdh Hotels 
and Routes of Travel through the United States and the 
Canadas. With colored maps. Edited by T. Addison 
Richards. The business man will find the information 
which this book contains very useful to him ; while to 
the pleasure-seeker the book is almost indispensable, 
pointing out, as it does, all the places and objects of in¬ 
terest throughout the country, many of which might, 
without its aid, be overlooked. Nor are its maps of the 
least importance, as all the routes of travel are accurately 
laid down in them. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 
cents. 

APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY AND 
STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE; Containing the Time 
Tables , Stations. Distances , and Connections upon all the 
Railways throughout the United States and the Canadas; 
also, seventy-five Railway maps, delineating the prin¬ 
cipal Routes East, West, North, and South ; together 
With an Account of the Principal Towns, Villages, and 
Cities through which the Trains pass ; Railways and 
their Progress ; New Inventions ; Anecdotes and Inci¬ 
dents of Travel, etc. Collected, compiled, and arranged 
exclusively for this publication. By G. F. Thomas, 
Editor and General Travelling Agent ; Compiler of Mid¬ 
dleton, Wallace & Co.’sUnited States Railway Map, and 
E. Mendenhall & Co.’s Sectional and Railway Map of 
Ohio. This valuable publication for July is before us. 
It is published semi-monthly, under the supervision of 
the railway companies ; therefore every change in time, 
etc., is noted as soon as made, and its statements can b6 
relied upon as correct. What “ Bradshaw” is in England, 
this “ Guide” is in America. Price 25 cents per number. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, and W. S. & A. Martien, Philadelphia:— 

LUCILE. By Owen Meredith, author of “The Wan¬ 
derer,” “ Clvtemnestra,” etc. This is a pleasing poem, 
by a person who is already not unknown to the public. 
The plot is developed in part by dramatic representa¬ 
tion, and in part by simple narration. The volume is a 
duodecimo, neatly bound in blue and gold. Price 75 
cents. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. By the 
late Charles Robert Leslie, R. A. Edited, with a Prefa¬ 
tory Essay on Leslie as an Artist, and Selections from 
his Correspondence. By Tom Taylor, Esq., editor of the 
“Autobiography of Haydon.” With portrait. Leslie, 
though born in London, was of American parentage, and 
was himself, in fact, an American, having removed to 
this country at an early age. His career as an artist was 
a brilliant one, and though he is now no more, the pro¬ 
ductions of his genius still exist, and call for praise. 
His numerous friends and admirers will peruse with 
pleasure this autobiographical sketch of his life, and the 
accompanying documents added by the editor, disclosing 
facts which Leslie himself omitted through the modesty 
of his character. Price $1 25. 

THE SAND-HILLS OF JUTLAND. By Hans Chris¬ 
tian Anderson, author of the “ Improvisatore,” etc. A 
story, the opening of w r hose plot is laid in Spain, but 
which is presently transferred to Denmark. It is written 
with vigor, and there is a freshness about it, as the 
romance of that country is not yet exhausted, in the 
English tongue, by the novelist. Price 75 cents. 

TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY LA¬ 
BORS, during an Eighteen Years' Residence in Eastern 
Africa; together with Journeys to Jagga, Usambara, 
Ukambani, Shoa, Abessinia, and Khartum ; and a Coast- 
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ing Voyage from Nombaz to Cape Delgado. By the Rev. 
Dr. J. Lewis Krapf, Secretary of the Christona Institute 
at Basel, and late Missionary in the service of the Church 
Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa, etc. 
With an Appendix respecting the Snow-capped Moun¬ 
tains of Eastern Africa; the Sources of the Nile; the 
Languages and Literature of Abessinia and Eastern Af- 

r 

rica, etc. And a Concise Account of Geographical Re¬ 
searches in Eastern Africa up to the Discovery of the 
Uyenyesi by Dr. Livingstone, in September last. By E. 
J. Ravenstein, F. R. G. S. The full title of this work 
renders further explanation unnecessary. There is no 
attempt at lively description, but the narrative is plain 
and straightforward, and will not lack readers. The 
book contains a map of the countries described. Price 
$1 25. 

FRESH HEARTS THAT FAILED THREE THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO ; with Other Things. By the author of 
“ The New Priest in Conception Bay. ” Those who read 
“The New Priest in Conception Bay” have not yet for¬ 
gotten that charming tale, and the spirit, originality, 
and delicate poetical style which characterized it. Mr. 
Lowell, its author, has just published a volume of poems 
with the title which we have given above, which will 
be read with equal interest by all lovers of poetry. 
Price 75 cents. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD : A Sequel to School Days 
at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of “School Days 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. Part 
VII. This story is progressing towards completion with 
unabated interest. Price 12 cents per number. 

THE TRAVELLER’S DREAM ; and other Poems . By 
Silas Wood Hazeltine. Our thanks are due the author 
of these poems for a copy of his work. Though this is 
a first appearance before the public in book form, many 
of the poems contained here have already appeared in 
various periodicals. Mr. Hazeltine is not entirely un¬ 
known to the readers of the Lady's Book, two of the 
pieces here published—“My Fortune' 7 and “Stanzas”— 
having been printed originally in this magazine. Though 
comparatively early productions, they are really meri¬ 
torious, and promise much for the future of their writer. 
The book can only be obtained by addressing the author, 
S. W. Hazeltine, Simonsville, Vt. Price, postage paid, 
62 cents. 

From James Mitnroe & Co., Boston and Cambridge, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL LAW. Designed, as an Aid in Teaching, and 
in Historical Studies. By Theodore D. Woolsey, Presi¬ 
dent of Yale College. This book is intended to supply a 
practical want, by providing the student with a work 
which shall not be too cuifcbrous in size, or too exten¬ 
sive in its treatment of the subject, for a text-book. It 
is not written for lawyers ; consequently the plan pur¬ 
sued in its preparation differs somewhat from that of 
most books of the kind. 

MID-DAY THOUGHTS FOR THE WEARY. These 
are texts from the Bible, accompauied by appropriate 
passages from religious writers, collected in a small 
volume, of a convenient size for constant use. Price 38 
cents. f 

From Kelly, Hedian, & Pict, Baltimore, through 
Downing & Daly, Philadelphia:— 

“THE HIDDEN GERM. 7 A Drama in Two Acts. 
Composed for the College Jubilee of St. Cuthbert’s Ushan, 


1858. By H. E. Cardinal Wiseman. This drama, writ¬ 
ten by a distinguished Catholic divine, will commend 
itself particularly to our Catholic friends. The founda¬ 
tion of the drama is the history of St. Alexius, who, by 
Divine command, resigned wealth and station to take 
upon himself a life of penury and trial. The publishers 
have issued it in a very neat style of binding, and the 
frontispiece is a steel engraving of the reverend author. 

From Anson D. F. Randolph, New York:— 

FOOD FOR BABES: or, Artificial Human MiTk , and 
the Manner of Preparing it and Administering it to 
Young Children. By Wm. Henry Cumming, M. D. Every 
mother, who has not already informed herself on this 
important subject, will find this little work very useful 
to her. It gives explicit directions for infants’ food, 
When mothers are not able to nurse them themselves^ 
and, besides, corrects erroneous opinions now generally 
held concerning nursing, etc. 

From E. D. Long & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ROYALISTS AND REPUBLICANS: or, The Compan¬ 
ions of Jehu. By Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cents. 

THE GUILLOTINE: or, The Death of Morgan. By 
Alexandre Dumas. Price 50 cents. 

4 MARGARET, Marchioness of Miniver. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “The Woman of the World,” 
“ The Fallen Star,” “ The Divorce,” etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE DIVORCE. A Tale of Fashionable Life. By Lady 
Clara Cavendish, author of “ The Woman of the World,” 
“Lisa, or the Mesmerist’s Victim,” “Margaret, March¬ 
ioness of Miniver,” etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE FALLEN STAR. By Lady Clara Cavendish, au¬ 
thor of “The Woman of the World,” “The Divorce,” 
etc. Price 50 cents. 

THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “ Lisa, or the Mesmerist’s Victim,” 
etc. Price 50 cents. 

LISA: or, The Mesmerists Victim. By Lady Clara 
Cavendish, author of “The Fallen Star,” etc. Price 50 
cents. 

From Edwards & Lincoln, Boston, through Smith, 
English, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE YEAR OF GRACE: A History of the Revival in 
Ireland, 1859, By the Rev. William Gibson, Professor 
of Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, Belfast, etc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. Baron Stow, D. D. A work of 
great interest for American Christians ; it must be popu¬ 
lar with all who attend daily prayer meetings, as it is 
both record and proof of the mighty power of the prayer 
of faith. The book is written with sound judgment, 
good ability, and devout belief. There is no effort to 
“ set off” the story of this wonderful revival, but a plain, 
unvarnished statement of facts, as reported by credible 
witnesses. We think few can fail of being deeply in¬ 
terested in the work. 

MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. By A. C. Thomp¬ 
son, author of “The Better Laud,” etc. This is the 
account of a visit to the cities named in the Apocalypse 
of St. John. The author has skilfully arranged to make 
his knowledge of the present condition of those Seven 
Cities, seats of the “ Seven Churches of Asia,” add much 
to the interest which the general reader will feel in the 
subject. Those who cherish “the faith once delivered 
to the saints” will find this exceedingly well printed book 
a real treasure of love and sound teaching. 
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NEW JUVENILES. 

ARTHUR AND MARION’S SUNDAYS are pretty little 
volumes published by the Protestant Episcopal Sun¬ 
day-School Union, and written by the sisters Mrs. 
Bradley and Miss Neeley, already known as the authors 
of “Bread upon the Waters” and “Ellsie Randolph,” 
with other kindred stories for children and young peo¬ 
ple. “ Arthur,” by Mrs. Bradley, is a collection of tales 
and ballads that approach Mary Howitt by their grace 
and naturalness, while a pure religion as* well as moral¬ 
ity distinguishes them from the elder favorite of the 
children. “Marion’s Sundays,” by Miss Neely, is a se¬ 
ries of illustrations of the Ten Commandments, woven 
together in a single story. Its teachings are simple, 
clear, and withal attractive. Only mothers and teachers 
know the great worth of such aids to Sunday instruction. 

ASH WEDNESDAY IN TIIE NURSERY, and MISS 
LAURA’S WEDDING-DAY are by the author of a nice 
Christmas book, “Philip and Arthur.” This writer’s 
style is'extremely natural and sparkling. We know of 
no books that have more vividness of narrative, com¬ 
bined with the best teachings. 

THE TOLL-GATE is a good little story, illustrating 
God's guidance in every event of our lives. 

THE CHRISTIAN’S MIRROR, by ALOE, we would 
most cordially recommend “to all who profess and call 
themselves Christians” of whatever denomination. We 
are always sure of being repaid when we open a book 
with those well known initials upon the title-page ; but 
in this instance the lessons are deeper and more earnest 
than any the author has ever before penned. No one 
who reads it with a pure hope of improvement could fail 
to learn something “to their soul’s health.” Strictly 
speaking, it could not be called a juvenile ; teachers, 
mothers, elder brothers, and sisters may find themselves 
reflected in this truthful mirror, and learn from it how 
to correct the blemishes hitherto unsuspected. We are 
earnest in our commendation of it, because we have our¬ 
selves experienced its value. 

THE LIFE OF JEREMY TAYLOR, Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. By G. L. Duyckinck. The 
brothers Duyckinck have made many valuable addi¬ 
tions to a pure and healthful literature, and not the least 
among them stand the short but elegant biographies by 
the younger, published by the Episcopal Sunday-School 
Union. We have already noticed “Herbert,” and “Kerr,” 
and the life of the author of “ Holy Living and Dying ;” 
that widely known religious classic, the familiar guest 
of every pious home, could not have had a happier expo¬ 
sition. The incidents of a career checkered by great 
prosperity and great misfortunes, are collated with care 
and skill, the character of this zealous advocate for truth 
happily reproduced, and in many passages which we 
long to transfer to our pages, especially in the closing 
chapter, Mr. Duyckinck’s ever elegant and pure style 
has risen to the fervor and richness of that upon which 
he dwells. 



^rnt-<£ jjair. 


“The Gleaners” —for September. This is a month 
that publishers, in general, do not seem to care much 
about. “Oh,” they say, “ it is one of the summer 
months ; everybody is out of town, and none but regular 
subscribers see the work.” But we have taken especial 
pains with this month’s number in the first place, by 


giving one of the most superb plates ever published 
any where, in magazine or in an annual. “The Glean¬ 
ers,” we unhesitatingly say, is the prettiest plate ever 
published. We know what we say, and we invite criti¬ 
cism. And we have also taken occasion, in this most 
neglected month, to commence a new era in the 

FASHION-PLATE DEPARTMENT. 

Look at the plate in this number, and say whether you 
have ever seen as pretty a one. This is a new style en¬ 
tirely, engraved, printed, and colored by a process pecu¬ 
liar to the Lady’s Book ; and such will be our future 
plates, and we challenge competition. We avail our¬ 
selves of everything that is new, and this, our present 
fashion, is an evidence of it, and all our succeeding ones 
will be in this style; excepting, perhaps, we may, on 
one or two occasions, improve even on them. We ask 
the ladies to examine this fashion. They are the best 
judges, and upon their verdict we rely. The Lady’s 
Book will be ahead in everything that is new and h 
beautiful. 


Clubs for 1861. —Would it not be as well for those 
who intend to make up clubs to commence at once look¬ 
ing around, and engaging their subscribers ? Next year 
will be a great year for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Swimming. —That article upon Swimming that we pub¬ 
lished in June has been much commended. We are 
willing to publish one on Skating, if anybody will send 
it to us. 


Boardman, Gray, & Co.—The success of the pianos of • 
this firm is not confined to this country. They are now 
preparing one of their grand pianos for Persia. It goes 
out this month with the missionaries from Boston. It 
will be boxed so as to be carried on horse or camel’s back >[ 
700 miles over the mountains. This is fame, indeed. 


A friend of ours wishes to obtain a permanent situa¬ 
tion as a teacher of languages (ancient and modern) in 
some first-class Young Ladies’ Seminary, in a healthy 
part of the South or West. He is a foreigner by birth, 
middle-aged, married, has an experience of eighteen 
years in teaching young ladies, and can give the very 
best of references as to character and abilities. Answers 
to be directed “ Teacher,” office of Lady’s Book. 


We will not undertake to return MSS. unless stamps if 
are sent at the time. We cannot have our time so taken 
up, hunting up MSS., many of which are not applied - 
for until several months have elapsed from the time of 
sending. 

What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orn& 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 

Dr. Wilson’s “ Home Book of Health” we can furnish 

i 

at $1 25, and pay the postage. 
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PLEASURE JAUNT OVER THE BALTIMORE AND 

OHIO RAILROAD. 

Through the courtesy of the officers of the Baltimore, 
Wilmington, and Philadelphia Railroad Company, and 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, we en¬ 
joyed, in company with other invited guests, a railroad 
ramble, which, for completeness of arrangement in 
regard to comfort, could not be excelled. 

Leaving Philadelphia at noon on Monday, the city of 
Baltimore was reached at 4 P. M. Soon after, we made 
the western connection, at which point were waiting 
private cars, neatly divided into parlor, dining-room, 
and sleeping apartments. The train soon sped on its 
rapid way. Almost on leaving Baltimore the railroad 
dips into mountain scenery, and follows the Patapsco 
River, whose banks are dotted here and there with ex¬ 
tensive flouring and cotton mills, and whose valley is 
more thoroughly cultivated than almost any other por¬ 
tion of the State. Slipping by Fredonia Junctiou, forty- 
eight miles from Baltimore, the Catoctin station comes 
into view, and we near the romantic “Point of Rocks,” 
a gigantic Druidic-looking pulpit of solid rock, which 
juts out from the mountain side, and overhangs the 
railway track. Harper’s Ferry was reached by night¬ 
fall, and here the excursion party stopped for rest. The 
moon lit up the scene of enchantment; the interest in 
the far-famed surroundings of this historic point was 
strangely intensified. It was not difficult to appreciate 
the force of Jefferson’s remark that “ the passage of the 
Potomac through the Blue Ridge was one of the most 
stupendous scenes in nature, and well worthy of a 
voyage across the Atlantic to witness.” The town lies 
around the base of a hill, exactly at the confluence of 
the Shenandoah (“ Daughter of the Stars” in the signifi¬ 
cant vernacular of the Indian tribes) and of the Potomac, 
where the united stream breaks through the mountain 
barriers of the Blue Ridge. 

The National Armory and grounds, the rural cemetery 
perched on the summit of the high ground overlooking 
the town, and Jefferson’s Rock are the principal points 
of interest, and are familiar to all travellers who have 
ever touched here. The bridge which crosses the Poto¬ 
mac is a handsome wooden structure of some seven 
spans, bifurcating near the western bank into two sec¬ 
tions, one to carry forward the main stem of the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio, and the other for the accommodation of 
the Winchester Railroad. The point of bifurcation was 
selected by John Brown and his men as the proper place 
to arrest the trains, and a better military point could 
not have been devised. The buildings adjacent to the 
railway station are riddled with balls ; the bullet holes 
being plainly visible still. The bridge bears the marks 
of the blood of Thomson, one of the insurgents, whose 
life was first protected by a daughter of one of the citi¬ 
zens, but was finally sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
people. 

The next place of interest reached was Martinsburg, 
the county seat of Berkley County, on the Tuscarora 
Creek. Here the Company have extensive repair shops, 
this being the end of the first division of the road. In 
addition to the present accommodations, the Company 
are now erecting a large circular engine house, intended 
to contain twenty stalls for locomotives. The founda¬ 
tion walls of this immense amphitheatre measure one 
hundred and seventy feet in diameter, are four feet in 
thickness, and capable of sustaining almost any con¬ 
ceivable weight that may be put upon them. The 
scenery beyond Martinsburg is particularly striking, the 
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“North Mountain,” on the Maryland side, casting its 
huge shadows, like a mighty giant, over the waters of 
the Potomac. Crossing the Great Cacapon River, the 
road pierces a mountain spur by means of the Doe Gully 
Tunnel, twelve hundred feet in length. The Lesser 
Cacapon, the southern branch of the Potomac, and Pat¬ 
terson’s Creek are crossed, and in the approach to 
Cumberland the Knobly Hills are first seen, a long 
mountain group of regular peaks covered to the tops 
with verdure, and resembling a series of exaggerated 
Indian mounds. The Potomac, at Cumberland, makes 
a deep bend, and the railroad, in following its course, 
sweeps around almost the entire extent of the town, 
passing within a few feet of the site of old “Fort Cum¬ 
berland,” now more peacefully possessed by a modern 
Pi otestant church, built of handsome cut stone. Wills’ 
Mountain and Wills’ Creek, both of historic memory 
as connected with General Washington, meet the eye 
as the train passes through and beyond Cumberland. 
Another parting view of the Knobly Hills is again 
caught, and the traveller soon gazes upon the wonderful 
panorama of the Alleghany region. 

At Piedmont, 206 miles from Baltimore, the second 
division of the road terminates, and at this point are 
extensive machine shops belonging to the Company. 
From this station westward, the ascent of the mountain 
range begins in good earnest, the upward grade con¬ 
tinuing seventeen miles at a proportionate rise of one 
hundred and sixteen feet to the mile. The sublimity 
of this upward flight truly baffles all description, the 
soul itself feeling awed into mute amazement at the 
grand and weird elements of the wild and wonderful. 
The “ Savage Mountain, with its gloomy masses of 
foliage, towers upon the right; the eastern slopes of 
“Meadow Mountain” rise in gentler impressiveness ou 
the east; whilst the Savage River, with its fringe of 
silvery light, is seen winding away in the distance, 
like the memory of a meteor over a dark sky. We 
finally reach, by dint of climbing, Altamont, 2700 feet 
above the Atlantic level, a point where the brooks, 
gushing from the mountain side, part company, and 
send half their waters to the Atlantic, and half to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Passing further on, we come to Oak¬ 
land (232 miles from Baltimore), situate on the Alle¬ 
ghany plateau of table land. Trout and venison are 
the essential food of the inhabitants of this rural retreat, 
and our company did full justice to the excellent quali¬ 
ties of both. The temperature is often here 50 degrees 
at midsummer, and the fact seemed credible enough from 
noting that the trees had barely commenced to put ou 
their spring livery. 

Beyond Oakland, still greater marvels are in store for 
the western-bound traveller. At Cranberry Summit the 
first glimpse is obtained of the “Western World,” as 
the descent is made from the Alleghany heights toward 
the region of the Ohio and its tributaries. The desoent 
is made rapidly, through tremendous excavations, two 
tunnels, and several viaducts, until the Cheat River, 
with its dark waters, is reached, the road following the 
tortuous windings of the stream at a high elevation 
above its surface, at times seeming almost suspended in 
mid-air, so precipitately frowning on the high embank¬ 
ments which sustain it. At Tray Run, one of the tri¬ 
butaries which pitch down from a mountain gorge 
into .the Cheat River, a viaduct is thrown, which may 
be regarded as the very acme of railroad engineering. 
The length of the viaduct is six hundred feet, the base 
work being of solid masonry, seventy feet in h$jglit, on 
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t >p of which is heavy iron trestle work, eighty feet in 
height, making the total altitude to the road-bed one 
huudred and fifty feet. The miracle seems to be liow 
the mind of man eonld ever conceive such gigantic 
works, mueh less execute them. 

Beyond this point, we pass through the Kingwood 
tunnel, 4137 feet in length, and walled with solid ma¬ 
sonry throughout. It occupied the incessant labor, night 
and day, of a thousand men, for over three years and 
a half. A few miles beyond is Grafton, the end of the 
third division of the road, and the point where the 
branch to Parkersburg diverges. The Tygart valley 
river region is next entered, the scenery partaking less 
of sublimity, though richer in the elements of quiet 
beauty. 

The Valley Palls is a strikingly picturesque point, 
the water here pouring down in broad masses over 
several successive rocky ledges, making a descent of 
from seventy to one hundred feet. Not far from this 
point, Tygart River and the West Pork unite to form the 
Monongaliela, which, a quarter of a mile below the 
junction, is spanned by an iron viaduct, 615 feet long, 
the largest iron bridge in America, and due to the en¬ 
gineering skill of Mr. Albert Fink. There are three 
spans of 205 feet each, supported on immense piers of 
cut stone masonry, wide enough for a double roadway, 
the total cost of the structure reaching over $300,000. 
At Pairmount a suspension bridge of 500 feet in length 
crosses the river. It was the work of the celebrated 
Charles Ellet, the constructor of the Wheeling and 
Niagara suspension bridges. Beyond this we reach the 
Board Tree Tunnel, the completion of the work, which 
is 2400 feet long, dispensing with the dangerous Ys, 
which were previously used to cross the mountain sum¬ 
mit. Two more tunnels are passed, the Ohio stretches 
far before the eye, and the city of Wheeling, with its 
smoky atmosphere, is finally attained, the point of 
destination, and the western terminus of the main stem 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

In this notice, which we have extended much further 
thau we had intended, we have barely hinted at the 
most prominent themes of interest. To appreciate the 
road fully it must be seen. The pleasure of our trip 
was much enhanced by the admirable arrangements of 
the officers of the Company. To the President, John W. 
Garrett, Esq., and to his assistants, Win. Preseott Smith, 
Esq., Master of Transportation ; John L. Wilson, Esq., 
Master of Road ; B. L. Jaeobs, Esq., Supervisor of Trains, 
especial acknowledgments are due. They left nothing 
undone to make the jaunt full of the most pleasant 
memories. 

As a pleasure jaunt, we recommend all to go over this 
road. The courtesy of Wm. Prescott Smith, Esq. we 
can never forget. 


The New Census and the Fair Dissenter. 

*' Unde querist! my feelings your question enrages, 

To ask a young woman like me what her age is! 
Thirty-five, sir, it may be about that or less!” 

“ And what tlie religion, ma’am, which you profess?” 

“Sir, I shall not on any persuasion decide 

Till I know what is his who will make me a bride.” 


Shreveport Female Institute, by Mrs. M. B. Hay.— 
This Institute, under the superintendence of the talented 
lady who eonducts it, we understand is very prosperous. 
She is assisted in the various branches by the Rev. Jos. 
Hay and the Rev. A. L. Ilay. 


J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor ean any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
beside margin. 

On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 
Boy.16 “ 22 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Dow.16 “ 22 

The Rector’s Ward . . . , 19 {{ 25 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” . 14 “ 17 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 

Jean D’Arc.12 “ 16 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 
Group.16 “ 22 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group . ♦ . . . . 13 “ 17 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 u IS 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 “ 19 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 “ 11 

Les Orphelines, eopy from celebrated 
painting.9 “ 11 


Price. 
$2 00 

60 

60 

1 00 

1 50 

1 00 
1 00 

1 00 
1 00 

2 00 

1 25 
1 50 

1 50 
60 
60 

1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions howto make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Maelie, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Poticliimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Peetrl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 


Young writers and those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com" 
peusation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would be better to ask if we will insert 
their productions. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BED. 

We commence this month another very instructive 
article for the amusement of our young readers. Our 
previous one, “How to Dress a Doll,” met with much 
favor. 

Fig. 1. 


The frame-work must he first cut out of card-hoard 
according to the following directions , the size, of course, 
must depend upon your own taste and fancy. If, how¬ 
ever, you wish to make it complete, it ought not to he 
less than four times as large as the patterns here given, 
taking care to keep the various parts in proportion. 

Commence hy cutting out Fig. 2; this will form the 



penknife for the small holes. Before putting the whole 
together it will he as well to make a cornice for the 
top, which will give a fiuish to the bed.* Cut out the 
shape, Fig. 5, and quite through the hlack lines in the 

Fig. 5. 



corners, and half through the dotted lines at a on the 
front of the card all round, and at h on the hack the 
same, bending each over the reverse way ; then gum or 
paste the ends, e, on to the front and sides of the top of 
the hed. If you wish to paint the card-hoard it should 
he done before fixing the various portions together. 
Having completed and joined the whole of the frame¬ 
work, you can proceed with the furnishing. Take some 

pink glazed calico, 
and cut a covering for 
the inside of the top 
of Fig. 2, and shape of 
Fig. 6; cut out, the 
same size and form, a 
piece of lace, put it 
over the pink, and 
tack them together in- 

Fig. 7. 


Fig. 6. 




legs, hack, and canopy. The small holes must he cut 
out with a penknife, and the dotted lines half through 
on the hack of the card, and turued over to the shape. 

Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3 being cut out will make the bottom and sides, the 
end pieces being cut out with a peuknife, and the dotted 
lines being cut half through on the front of the card, and 
the sides turned downwards. Fig. 4 is the footboard, 
which must he cut out in the usual manner, using a 


side the top of the hed. The same must he done for the 
lining and covering for the inside of the shape of Fig. 7, 
and tack them on to the hack of the bed, Fig. 2. Cut out 

another piece of glazed calico 
for the curtains to the shape of 
Fig. 8, cover this with lace the 
same as the top, put down one 
side, and at the bottom a piece 
of lace, frill it on as iu Fig. 7; 
this will make one curtain. 
Make another exactly the same. 
Gather each up at the top, and 
tack them on, one at each side 
of the canopy. Then take a 
strip of pink glazed calico and 
of lace the same size as Fig. 0, 
frill on this a piece of narrow 
lace, the same as the curtains, 
putting it round the bottom, gather it up at the top, and 
tack it round the sides and front of the canopy of the 
hed. For the valances round the bottom, take a piece of 
white dimity, and cut it the shape of Fig. 10 ; hem it 
round neatly at the foot and sides, gather it uj* at the 
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Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 




top, ami sew it upon one side of the bed ; the other side 
must he done in the same manner. For the foot of the 
bed cut out in the same material the shape of Fig. 11, 


Fig. 11. 



Friend Godey, I have long been looking 
At your receipts, and views of cooking, 
Delighted, in the main ; 

I truly like an interchange, 

Of varied ways for dishes strange, 

To common folks made plain. 

But then, it really seems to me, 

In this wise age that there should be' 
Less thought bestowed on eating— 
That those who live for this one end 
Vainly their time and money spend— 
Life’s higher aim defeating. 

A? 

I like to see a table shine, 

Served in good taste, and set out fine, 
Always—besure !—provided 
That nobody is wronged, to pay 
The bill, to make all this display ; 

Now that’s my mind, decided. 

Yet I would have for this parade, 

The dishes of such simples made, 

That one might eat securely, 

Without dyspepsia, grinning wide, 

Or apoplexy at one’s side— 

Unwelcome guests most surely! 

Now, every mixed up, fixed up mess 
Is poison, nothing more or less— 
Thousands this truth can tell; 

But still (what silly sheep we are !) 

We follow lead, no matter where, 

And bring up not so well! 


■ 


hem, and gather it in at the sides, and tack it inside the 
foot of the bed ; this will complete the furniture. • 


Something New, and the Lady’s Book, as usual, the 
first to proclaim it— Patent Enamelled Collars and 
Cuffs for Ladies. These are made of the same material 
which has become so popular for gentlemens’ collars. 
For ladies travelling, they are inestimable, the price 
being so low that it would cost twice as much to get 
linen collars and cuffs washed as would pay for new 



enamelled ones ; and they are so beautiful, fitting the 
neck and wrists so admirably, and defying the closest 
scrutiny to detect any difference between them and the 
finest linen article. Some are plain, and others of dif¬ 
ferent patterns of material. 

Two young ladies would like situations as teachers in 
a healthy locality, or in an institution or family, pro¬ 
vided the remuneration is ample. Tho English branches, 
music on piano and guitar^ Latin, German, and French, 
with leather-work and wax flowers, will be taught; 
Grecian oil, water colors, Oriental, antique, monochro¬ 
matic, polychromatic, and enamel painting, and pencil 
drawing, in the best style. Address M. J. N. E., Box 04, 
New Lisbon, Columbiana County, Ohio, 


Do, Mr. Godey—if you can 
Devise a more j udicious plan, 

The wealthy mass to suit— 

Get up a meal of bread aud cheese, 
Costing a thousand, if you please—* 
They ’ll save themselves to boot. 

The only gain a man can urge 
Is, in this way yon make a splurge, 

And give the poor employment; 

You scatter thus abroad your wealth. 
And in return you lose your health 
And relish for enjoyment. 

No Esculapian can give 
A better recipe to live 

Than this (who will, may read it), 
For all your bilious ills ’twill cure ; 

Cook your food plain, and then, besure. 
Eat not! unless you need it . 

And now, will you please let me say, 

In this my plain and homely way, 
What will the evil mend ? 

Spend all the money that you can, 

And save yourself should he your plan ; 
So thinketh an old friend. 


A young lady desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 

“Godey gives his readers no second-hand plates ,* 1 
says the Green Bay Advocate. 

No, we leave that to others. 
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DESIGN FOR A SOUTHERN HOUSE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samcel Si.oan, Architect, Philadelphia. 




z _ 











PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 






A design that may readily be constructed of wood, if 
desirable, and so arranged that it may readily be in* 
creased or diminished in its dimensions. 

Ground Plan . — A represents the library, 14 feet 
square, with book-cases constructed in the four angles, 
thus presenting an octagon form; B is the drawing-room, 
20 feet wide by 28 feet long ; C the entrance hall, entered 
beneath the carriage drive ; I) is the reception-room, 18 

- 

feet square; E chamber, 14 by 18 feet ; F dining-room,* 
20 feet square ; G ten-pin alley ; H billiard-room ; I open 
passage ; K the kitchen ; L store-room ; M M porches. 

Second Story .—M OPRS are chambers of large size ; 
T is a gallery, with private stairs ; W the hall, contain¬ 
ing the main stairway. All the chambers are provided 
with ample closets, and all necessary conveniences re* 
quisite to perfect a first-class dwelling, 

A title is frequently nothing mere than the crest 
stamped on a silver spoon, 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter III.— Proverbs. 

Dear Susy : This is actually the third letter I have 
written to you this week, so do not accuse me of a lack 
of interest in your evening pleasures this winter. 

- We met last evening a party of young folks at Mrs. 
Paul’s, and, as our previous efforts had won us quite a 
name in our own set, as actors, we were invited to give 
impromptu charades again. We took the liberty, how¬ 
ever, of varying the performance, and gave proverbs 
instead. How? I am going to tell you. 

The first one was 

A Friend in Need is a Friend Indeed . 

The scene was a mean room, where I, as a poor 
widow, with Minnie for a sick child, sewed by a faint 
light for bread. Enter Walter, as landlord, demanding 
the rent. Cold, cruel speeches were the answers to my 
petitions for a short delay, and Walter left promising 
to return in half an hour to seize the furniture. Then 
Minnie woke to cry for bread (we piled on the pathos 
strong, Susy). After a short scene of crying, with moans 
over future roofless starvation, visions of almshouse, 
hints at better days gone by, and mutual comfort be¬ 
tween mother and child, Graham entered. He an¬ 
nounced himself as an old friend of my husband’s, paid 
the rent, and insisted upon it that his wife expected 
Minnie and I at his home, to stay until brighter pros¬ 
pects opened. 

At this point, the audience were requested to give the 
proverb. 

The second one chosen was 

’ I Money Makes the Mare go. 

You know the old story, Susy, do you not, of the 
farmer who wished to borrow his neighbor’s mare? 
The mare was sick, the saddle torn, the roads bad: a 
thousand mishaps prevented the loan of the mare until 
the borrower hinted that lie meant to pay for it. Gra¬ 
ham and Morris acted this scene between the two farm¬ 
ers, with their own conversation, and it was very well 
done. The excuses were ready and witty, and when 
the payment was hinted there was much fun, punning, 
and wit in the sudden discoveries made of the mare’s 
flourishing state, the slight damage to the saddle, etc. 

The next proverb was 

V 

5 All 7 s Well that Ends Well. 

Grade was the heroine of this scene. She played the 
coquette with great spirit, and, to give variety to the 
opening flirtation with Walter, gave the audience the 
song, “I’ve something sweet to tell you,” which she 
sang with an arch spirit which was irresistibly winning 
and coaxing. Of course Walter lost his heart. Then 
<. followed a wooing, ending in an engagement of marriage. 
\ Exit Walter. Enter Graham. He announces himself as 
Grace's brother, absent for ten years, supposed to have 
been drowned. Caresses, explanations followed, and 
Walter entered to find his betrothed in the arms of a 
stranger. Then there was a fuss! Storms of reproach 
were poured upon Gracie. Walter refused to listen to 
any explanation, and finally struck Graham. Coffee 
and pistols for two ! Blood must wipe out the affront, 
and exeunt the pair to fight it out ; Gracie fainted. Enter 

4 

Mary. Gracie revives, tells the story, and Mary rushes 
out to send the other brother to prevent bloodshed. 
Grade had then a pathetic scene of suspense all to her¬ 


self, after which re-enter the duellists, and Gracie for¬ 
gives Walter his “cruel (sob), unjust (sob) suspicions 
(sob).” 

The next proverb was 

Charity Begins at Home. 

In a shabby dress, with the room in direful disorder, 
I took the character of a woman who has a “mission.” 
Graham took the part of my poor husband, who, sick, 
suffering, poor, in vain looks for relief from his rich, 
charitable wife. Gracie and Minnie, the shabby child¬ 
ren, are suffered to drudge in housework, uneducated 
and half starved, that mamma may build homes for 
friendless children, put her name to all the public 
charity lists, and save at home to spend ostentatiously 
in charity abroad. 

Another proverb was 

Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 

Hattie, in a rich evening-dress of blue silk, personated 
the “fair lady.” Harvey took the bashful lover, the 
“faint heart,” and Morris the bold, impudent, careless, 
dashing fellow, who wooed by storm, and won the 
prize. The acting was very good, and the proverb won 
much applause. It is impossible for me, in the space of 
a letter, to give you more than the outlines of these 
charades, proverbs, and tableaux; you, Susy, must 
imagine the dialogues. These seem difficult to perform 
if you have never tried them, but if you once get a party 
of people interested, they will soon become good actors. 
Of course there must be ready wit and tact for the con¬ 
versations, or else the dialogue drags, and the audience 
weary. 

Another proverb we used at Mrs. Paul’s was 

It Never Rains bub it Pours. 

Harry Bates was alone upon the scene when the doors 
opened. He soliloquized over a lot of unpaid bills until 
Mary? as his landlady, knocked at his door. The rent 
was demanded, not paid, and Mary warned him from 
the premises. Then came Graham, a collector, with 
various bills. Harry laid the blame of his poverty upon 
a miserly old uncle, who wanted him to marry an heir¬ 
ess, while his heart “owned no queen but Glorianna.” 
Next comes a note from said uncle, refusing a dollar for 
rent. Then Hattie came in with dinner, and a message 
from the restaurant that “this is the last dinner until 
the bill is paid.” Just as she is going to put it on the 
table, she trips, upsets and breaks all the dishes, and 
loses the dinner. He attempts to write to his uncle, and 
upsets the ink over his last sheet of paper, and, to crown 
the whole, a letter is handed in from Glorianna, re¬ 
proaching him for a broken engagement to take her to 
the opera, when he could not raise the cash to buy the 
tickets. Then the tide turned. Walter came, as the 
uncle, leading Grace (Glorianna), who turns out to be 
the very heiress Harry refused to marry. The rent is 
paid, dinner ordered, and the rain of felicity pours as fast 
as that of adversity had done. 

The next proverb was 

There 7 s no Rose without a Thorn. 

Gracie personated Miss Laura Matilda Simpson, a 
lovely young lady in search of a husband I was her 
mamma, and Walter the young man who was destined 
to win Miss Laura Matilda. The first part of the soene 
goes on smoothly, Walter assuring me that Laura Ma¬ 
tilda ia perfection , without a fault. The enthusiastic 
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lover leaves us, to cull a bouquet for his lady-love, and 
returns with a bunch of roses. In admiring and ar¬ 
ranging them, Laura Matilda unfortunately finds a 
thorn. Then comes the fault in perfection—a furious 
temper. Such a torrent of abuse as Gracie poured upon 
Walter for his offering, while mamma endeavored in 
vain to stop the angry vixen. The thorn in his rose 
being too sharp, Walter took his leave. 

Our next proverb was 

When the Oat is Away the Mice will Play . 

The scene was a young ladies’ boarding-school. Grace, 
Mary, Hattie, Minnie, and I were the scholars, and Aunt 
Harriet the teacher. She (Aunt Harriet) informed us 
that bnsiness called her away for the day, and portioned 
out studies to be conned in her absence, then left. As 
soon as she was gone, the books were put away Min¬ 
nie took a doll to dress, and the rest of us stood near 
the window, chatting. Soon Mary’s admirer was seen 
in the street, beckoned up, and Harry Bates entered. 
Walter, Harvey, and Graham soon followed, one at a 
time, and last of all Morris, who struck up a flirtation 
with Minnie. Mary proposed dancing, Harry took a 
seat at the piano, and played a polka, to which music 
we all danced. In the midst of it, Aunt Harriet returned. 
Like a flash, the beaux vanished, some by the windows, 
some by the doors ; books were out again in an instant, 
and the scene closed on perfect order and silence. 

The next proverb was 

i 

A Stitch in Time saves Nine. 

I was the wise aunt of this scene, and Gracie my 
niece expecting her lover. A small rent in Gracie’s 
uress I discovered and pointed out. Never mind ; John 
was coming to take Gracie to the opera, and she could 
not stop to mend the tear. Enter John (Graham), and, 
after a little chat, the lovers start for the opera. In a 
few moments, they returned, Gracie’s dress fearfully 
torn by catching the tiny rent upon a nail. It is too 
late to dress again, and the audience are asked to tell 
What proverb applies to the predicament. 

Again, Susy dear, my letter has reached an unpardon¬ 
able length. I do sincerely hope that my hints will aid 
you in arranging your parties pleasantly this winter, 
and introducing some variety upon the dancing and 
eating that have reigned so long. Adieu. Ella. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Miss A. L.—Sent three hair rings, June 16th. 

Mrs. M. E. H.—Sent hair ring and cross 16th. 

Miss B. B. B.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Miss A. H.—Sent hair ring 16th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent hair bracelet and charms 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. D. C. M.—Scut pattern of boy’s blouse 16th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent ear-rings and yokes 16th. 

Mrs. C. A. F.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s 
express 16th. 

Miss M. L.—Sent hair necklaces 19th. 

Mrs. B. J.—Sent pattern boys’ clothes and embroidery 
silk 19th. 


Mrs. J. S. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 19th. 

Miss C. C. L.—Sent article 21st. 

Miss M. S. L.—Sent headdress and patterns by Ham¬ 
den’s express 21st. 

L. 0. G.—Sent black, blue, and cherry-colored silk 
braid 22d. 

E. S. B.—Sent gloves and mitts 22d. 

Mrs. S. R. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 22d. 

M. N. G.—Sent article 22d. 

Mrs. R. A.—Sent headdress 22d. 

Mrs. R. R. H.— Sent blouse pattern 25th. 

Mrs. G. S. T.—Sent pattern of infant’s wardrobe 25th. 
Mrs. J. McC.—Sent pattern of Alba mantle 25th. 

Mrs. J. B.—Sent Infant’s shirts and patterns 25th. 
Mrs. H. S.—Sent patterns, &c. 25th. 

Mrs. I. S. Y.—Sent hair ring 25th. 

Miss A. J.—Sent hair ring and patterns 25th. 

M. R. S.—Sent hair vest chain by Adams’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. M. B. D.—Sent mantle by Hamden’s express 25th. 
J. J. S.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Miss B. B. C.—Sent patterns boys’ clothes 28th. 

J. N.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Dr. N. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jackets, &c. 30th. 

B. F. B.—Sent net for hair 30th. 

E. F.—Sent Panama hats for boys by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press, July 3d. 

J. S. P.—Sent infant’s clothes by Adams’s express 3d. 
M. N. C.—Sent working cotton 3d. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent patterns for boys’ clothes and needles 
3d. 

Mrs. J. Y. M.—Sent hair breastpin 3d. 

Dr. G. T. R.—Sent hair fob-chain 3d. 

Miss J.—Sent beads 5th. 

Mrs. L. P.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press 7 th. 

Miss A, W.—Sent narrow thread edging 9th. 

Miss J. P.—Sent India-rubber gloves 9th. 

S. M. W.—Sent skirt and curl clasps by Kinsley’s ex¬ 
press 10th. 

Mrs. P. E. C.—Sent ribbon 10th. 

Mrs N. H. — Sent materials for paper flowers by 
Adams’s express 10th. 

Miss M. S. D.—Sent pattern of nightcap 10th. 

Mrs. M. C. G.—Sent waist pattern and ear-rings 10th. 
M. L P.—Sent mantle, &c. by Adams’s express 11th. 
Mrs. M. K. McG.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 
11th. 

Miss M. L. N.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. M. L. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. J. McA.—Sent patterns and nursery-basket 12th. 
R. L. P.—Sent hair fob-chain 12th. 

W. T. B.—Sent hair necklace 12th. 

Mrs. E. D.—Sent hair necklace and cross 12th. 

Mrs. M. S. B.—Sent infant’s Marseilles bonnet by 
Adams’s express 12th. 

Mrs. S. G.—Sent flower-seed and tissue paper 12th. 
Mrs. F.—Sent article 13th. 

H. A.—Sent shawl by Adams’s express 13th. 

Miss A. S.—Sent slipper pattern and chenille 17th. 
Mrs. M. F.—Sent comb, wire, &c. by Hamden's ex¬ 
press 17th. 

Mrs. B. B.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Mrs. E. S. T—Sent hair charms, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity 18th. 

Miss E. G. C.—Sent hair ring 18th. 

Miss B. B. C.—Sent hair necklace and breastpin 18th. 
Mrs. J. AY. B.—We received a letter from you dated 
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“ Anderson,” and sent the needles to “ Anderson, Texas.” 
We have received a second letter from yon. In neither 
case rs there any State mentioned in your letter. This 
only shows to ladies how necessary it is to mention what 
State they live in. We do not mean married or single, 
but the State of the Union. 

Miss N. S.—Sent hair sleeve buttons and needles 19th. 
•j S. P.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 19th. 

Mrs. S. A. S.—Sent pattern of baby’s apron 19th. 

'* Mrs. W. J. W.—Sent pattern of child’s dress 19th. 
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• LESSON XVII.— (Continued.) 

358. Advocate as I am for self-manufactured apparatus, 
nevertheless, in the present case, I will recommend the 
purchase of some gas-receivers of this kind. 

Very small ones—say those having a capa¬ 
city of half a pint—will be sufficient for 
our purpose, and the mouths need not be 
furnished with a stopper, inasmuch as a 
Hat glass valve, greased, and laid flat upon 
iheni, will be amply sufficient for all pur¬ 
poses of security. Nevertheless, if such 
receivers cannot be procured, their substitutes may be 
made by cutting off the bottom of a wide-mouthed bottle, 
as described in paragraph 103. 

359. Procure or make some little copper ladles, with 
copper wire attached (by rivetting, not solder¬ 
ing) for handles, thus. Procure also, or make, 
some disks of tin or zinc plate, about two inches 
in diameter, with a hole in the centre of each 
large enough to take the wire. Then, running 
the wire through the disk, and then tightly 
through a cork, form an apparatus of this kind. 

The intention of the disk is to prevent the cork 
being set fire to ; and the use of the cork is to 




enable the operator, by sliding the wire up or down to 
any required extent, to regulate the distance at which 
the ladle shall be situated from the plate, as represented 
in the above diagram. 

360. Make a helix of steel piano wire, by winding 
it round the barrel of a quill or cylinder of 
equal size. Slightly open the helix, straighten 

| one end, and pass it through a disk into a cork, 

I and affix to the other end a minute chip of 
wood; the end of a brimstone match, with 
brimstone attached, answers very well. It 
should not be attached by merely thrusting 
tho wire through it, but by carrying the end 
of the wire around it once or twice. These 
directions having been attendod to, tho appended com¬ 
bination will be made. 

361. Take a piece of charcoal, small enough to enter 
readily one of the glass jars; bore a hole through it 
large enough to admit a copper wire. Pass the wire 



through it, and form the end of the wire into a kind of 
knot, so that the charcoal shall not slip off. To the 
other end of the wire attach a disk and cork. We are 
now in a position to investigate some of the leading 
properties of oxygen. 

362. We will commence our investigations on oxygen 
in a bottle, not in ajar. Take a slip of wood, ignite one 
end of it, and, when a coal has been formed, blow out 
the flame, and plunge the still incandescent end into the 
bottle of gas. Immediately the wood will burst into 
flame. Thus we learn that the oxygen gas is a remark¬ 
ably good supporter of combustion, although not a 
combustible. You will remember that in this respect it 
is the very reverse of hydrogen. 

363 Into a bottle containing oxygen gas pour lime- 
water (262), and agitate. No perceptible change results. 

364. Into another bottle immerse a moistened slip of 
litmus paper, and again observe no change results. 

365. Take now the charcoal attached, as directed, to 
the copper wire (361), and, holding the charcoal in a 
spirit-lamp flame, ignite it. When distinctly ignited— 
no matter how small the area of ignition may be—plunge 
it into one of the jars filled with oxygen and standing 
in a soup-plate holding a little water, remark how 
beautifully the combustion goes on. When it has ceased, 
remove the copper wire and appendages, and secure the 
mouth of the jar with a glass valve. 

366. Into one of the ladles put a small bit of brimstone 
(sulphur), and, having ignited the suljihur by touching 
its surface with the end of a hot wire, plunge it into a 
jar of oxygen gas. The sulphur will burn with a pale, 
lambent, blue flame, and vapors will pervade the glass 
jar. Remove the ladle and appendages, close the jar 
with a glass valve, and set the whole aside. 

367. Instead of sulphur, repeat the experiment with 
a small bit of phosphorus not larger than a peppercorn ; 
and, in order to avoid accidents, attend well to the fol¬ 
lowing instructions: Phosphorus is a substance which 
readily bursts into flame by the application of friction, 
or a temperature slightly above that of the human body. 
Hence it is invariably kept under water, must be cut 
under water, and when removed from the water, for 
experimental purposes, it should be used almost imme¬ 
diately. Having thrown a stick of phosphorus into a 
saucer or soup-plate, cover it well with water, and cut 
off a piece as directed. Replace the stick with water m 
its bottle, and absorb all the water from the little piece 
by enveloping it for an instant in blotting-paper. Place 
it now in a copper ladle, and, all being ready, ignite it 
by touching its surface with a hot wire —not by holding 
it in the spirit-lamp flame. When ignited, plunge it into 
ajar of oxygen, and observe how brilliant is the result. 
Combustion being over, remove the ladle, and secure the 
jar with a glass valve as before. 

368. Take another jar of oxygen gas, and plunge into 
it the helix of iron wire, the chip of wood attached to 
its end having been previously ignited. The wire will 
burn with great brilliancy, throwing off coruscations 
in all directions, and scattering little globules of oxide. 
Some of these will strike, most probably, against the 
sides of the jar, and burn holes in it; others will prob¬ 
ably sink into the substance of the sonp-plate, even 
though they have been partially cooled by passing 
through a layer of cold water, so intensely are they 
heated. If all these little globules were to be collected 
and accurately weighed, they would be found heavier 
than the original iron by the exact amount of oxygen 
gas having entered into combination with them,. 
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Cndn-Cable (Dossip, 


We have no authority but internal evidence for saying 
that these gay, but sadly true rhymes are by the author 
of “The Angel in the House.” Whoever may have set 
their easy rhythm, all will acknowledge the force and 
purpose flowing beneath them. 

ONLY FOE SOMETHING TO SAY. 

“Not engaged? I’m so glad. Will you talk with me, 
then ? 

An oasis for me in this desert of crowd: 

Blest be the blindness of dancing men, 

And Laurent for playing so loud ! 

And so you came with the Ardesley set? 

Do you talk with them as you talk with me? 

Do those men listen and never forget, 

And never again be in fancy free? 

I scarce remember’d you, fair as you are, 

And you ’ll beam as brightly when I am gone— 
Careless that thoughts of a vanished star 
Make a starless night so lone. 

I may take one flower before I go— 

One little bud to tell of the giver? 

0 yes, it will die in a day, I know, 

But the memory—never—never !” 

An innocent spirit that knew not pain, 

A sweet sunny brow that was stranger to sorrow, 
May ponder and dwell on such words again, 

Half glad, half sad, to-morrow. 

Nay, bonny bird, never pine. Among 
The fairest and gayest be fair and gay, 

Spite of homage wrung from a flattering tongue, 

Only for something to say. 

“That last valse yours* sir? Certainly, no. 

Have I not kept the very next two ? 

And should I have kept and remember’d them so 
For any one else but you ? 

Oh, I ’ll not praise you for dancing in time, 

And talking better than all the rest; 

But because it is so I think it no crime 
To like you for a partner best. 

Why did you look, when I danced with Sir John, 
With a look as black as a storm of thunder, 

And now put your drawing-room manners on, 

And your brightest face, I wonder? 

Well, will you take me to have some tea ? 

Dear, how fresh it is on the stair! 

You ’re not too engaged to stay with me 
A minute or two in the air?” 

A look that had scorned the tenderest guile, 

A heart that deem’d itself stern and strong, 

Is bent to the light of a Psyche smile, 

And chain’d by a syren-song. 

Ho, there, Sir Knight { unconquered yet— 

Rover so long, are you caught to-day 
In the soft snare set by a clever coquette, 

Only for something to say ? 

’Tis a glorious prowess, in sooth, with a word 
To wound the trusting, and tame the proud, 

Even as a leaf by a breath is stirr’d, 

A spray by a dew-drop bow'd. 

And so the battle goes bravely through, 

And heart gets harden’d as tongue flows free, 

And swells the blazon, “ I conquer you, 

Lest you should conquer me.” 

Fight on, brave souls, ’tis a noble strife— 

Play on, rosy lips, ’tis a merry game— 

Tourney for tourney, and life for life, 

Weapons and lists the same. 

Since language was framed but to hide the thought 
(Moral as deep as the proverb is old), 

Since daily the delicate miracle’s wrought, 

Hourly the legend told, 

You will surely own it an idle creed, 

Frivolous gallant and faithless maid, 

That forbids the victim to suffer and bleed, 

For one vain hour’s parade ; 

You will surely deny by the evident token 
Of trophy on trophy won day by day, 

That hearts may be broken by light words spoken— 
Only for something to say. 


BLEMISHES.—No. I. 

In that admirable book, “Wilson on a Healthy Skin,” 
which ought to be in every family library, and as fa¬ 
miliar to mothers as Florence Nightingale’s notes on 
nursing, we find a chapter on blemishes, or “birth¬ 
marks,” which even educated people will insist on 
accounting for by a start, or a deprivation. They are 
thus described by Dr. Wilson:— 

“The simplest form is the spider-mark (or, as many 
people call it, spider-cancer), a small red point, from 
which a number of little straggling vessels radiate on 
all sides; sometimes it resembles in size or color a red 
currant, sometimes a cluster of currants, a strawberry, 
or raspberry, and sometimes is uniform and of consider¬ 
able extent, and compared to a lobster. 

“ They are nothing more than an excessive dilatation of 
the capillary vessels on a spot of skin, varying in size 
from a mere jioint to a patch of several inches square, 
and are therefore subject to much variety in tint of color, 
in accordance with the quantity of blood flowing through 
them. Thus, when the circulation is unusually active, 
or the individual is excited by exercise or moral causes, 
the marks are bright red in color ; while, on the other 
hand, in cold weather, or under a depressed state of the 
mental powers, they become claret-colored, or blue, or 
livid. 

“Again, there are some which are permanently livid 
and dark-colored, and fancy styles them black currants, 
blackberries, etc. etc. These blue marks are such as 
have a more dilated state of the vessels, and a slower 
current of blood than the red kind, and consequently 
afford time for the transition of the blood from its scarlet 
arterial tint to its venous and dark-colored hue. 

“ The notion of these marks having any connection with 
the imagination of the mother is perfectly fabulous. Mo¬ 
thers never need worry themselves by idle reproaches, 
from supposing that any unchecked desire on their part 
became a cause of deformity to their offspring. They 
have merely to attend to the four cardinal rules of health, 
and cultivate a calm mind; nature will do the rest.” 

Dr. Wilson goes on to say that the attention of a phy¬ 
sician should be called to such a development at once, 
for these marks are apt to enlarge until they are beyond 
relief; for there is a partial if not an entire relief to be 
obtained. The best domestic remedy is a “gentlepres- 
sure made by a piece of soap plaster spread on leather, 
which has the additional advantage of keeping them out 
of sight and observation.” 

We shall continue to note the different blemishes, 
freckles, moles, etc., and Dr. Wilson’s wise explanation 
and advice with regard to them. 

FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING,—No. 6. 

Beauty of the Garden Lawn. —The great beauty of 
this ornament of the garden consists in having it soft 
to tread on and a beautiful bright green color; this can 
be effected by mowing frequently, at least once every 
three weeks during the growing season ; and, in a very 
few years, by this operation, the roots become so close 
and thick that the rays of the sun will scarcely have 
power to turn it brown. After each mowing, the lawn 
must be neatly swejff, and then rolled with a roller of 
iron. The edges of the walk should be kept trimmed, 
so as to present a clean, unbroken line. Such a lawn is 
improved by occasionally sowing a little dwarf Dutch 
clover, and, if to be obtained, a little “chamomile an- 
tliemis.” This latter, when pressed beneath the foot, 
exhales a most delicious perfume, is thick, soft, and 
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velvety to the tread, the color being a darker and more 
beautiful green than the grass—it spreads and thickens 
by the constant use of the scythe. A lawn kept in this 
style is certainly always an object of delight to the eye 
and preferable to the finest carpet for the foot; but if 
not neatly kept, it would better be omitted altogether 
from the garden. The form of lawns must depend oil 
the extent, the surface, or ou individual taste. 

Ornamenting the Lawn. —Single specimens of plants 
on a lawn ought to be disposed with the greatest nicety 
and care. For the most part they should be attached 
to the plants iu groups, by being put at some of their 
promiuent points, to carry out and softeu off the swells 
in them. The more prominent the projection of a mass, 
the better will it be fitted for receiving one or more 
specimens as an adjunct or extension. In the openings 
between the masses, single plants should be very spar¬ 
ingly inserted, as they will lessen their size. Still, 
where au opening extends beyoud a walk, and is not 
very uarrow, a specimeu plant or two, not exactly in 
the middle of the opening, in the hollow part of the 
eurve of the walk, may often gratify the eye and the 
fancy. On lawns of any considerable breadth, one or 
two small groups, and a few scattered specimens, will 
Sometimes be necessary in other parts than merely at 
the sides, to communicate length as well as breadth, and 
a larger snare of variety. Iu arranging these groups 
and specimens, regard should be had to several points 
at which the lawn extends most nearly to the margin 
of the place, that, by very irregular and broken files of 
plants, the eye may be throwu into these farthest 
recesses, and have, in the plants on either side of the 
view, the means of measuring its full length. A lawn 
that has its glades flanked with something like rows of 
low trees or shrubs will seem considerably larger than 
it is, and will, of course, present more variety of view. 
By rows and files, however, is not meant literally what 
the words express, but an ingenious disposal of the 
groups and specimens, so as to have some of the effect 
winch rows would produce. 


NOTES aND QUERIES. 

1. “ Egging Season,” —It is a phrase which in this part 
of the States we cannot fully understand, though we, 
too, have our “egging season,” when fresh eggs shine 
like gigantic pearls in our storerooms, aud there is no 
puzzling about desserts or breakfast for our city friends. 
The phrase is used by a California correspondent of the 
New York Times , who thus explains it : — 

“Doubtless you have an impression that the city of 
San Francisco is bounded on the west by the Golden 
Gate. Not so. The city limits reach twenty-five miles 
west of that gorgeous setting for our matchless sunsets, 
and embrace certain rocks known as the Faralloues, and 
which, just now, are in all our mouths, for it is the egging 
reason. The most northerly of the group is a cluster of 
fi ve rocks. Then there is a ‘ Central Farallone, * a solitary 
rock, and south of this a barren granite island, known as 
the ‘ Southern Farallone." Its circumfereuce is a good 
two miles ; its area is crowned with a light-house, which, 
wheu illuminated, is visible to the naked eye from Lone 
Mountain. The Fresnel light is 360 feet- above the sur¬ 
face of the sea. There is no slirub or tree about these 
jagged rocks, yet they are, on every inch of their super¬ 
ficies, green as a pasturo-field in early autumn. The 
green and amber-mottled eggs of the murre completely 
pave them, aud will continue to for the next four weeks. 
The ‘foolish Guillanots’ are with difficulty roused to 


flight by the egg-hunters, and how thick they hover 
over the rocks may be imagined when it is remembered 
that; according to Audubon and to the Farallone visitors, 
each bird deposits but a single egg each year. Yet 
millions of their eggs have been brought to our market 
within a few years past. When heus’ eggs were a dime 
a piece in San Francisco, these great murre-eggs came 
in so plenty that they sold half a dozen for a dime, and 
nothing so exquisitely dainty was ever tasted before. 
But now, with hens’ eggs at only half a dollar a dozen, 
though they furnish a fine scramble or a tolerable ome¬ 
lette, they seem to me to mix good flavors a little too 
intimately. I have no objection to the savor of shad, 
but prefer not to have it in custards or confectionery.” 

2. Tribute to Mrs. Hemans. —A beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Felicia Ilemans has j ust been completed in St. 
Ann’s Church, Dublin, where her remains repose, being a 
“ Memorial Window,” of painted glass, the cost of which 
was contributed by her admirers. It is of Renaissance 
glass, and the success of the artists is complete. The ar¬ 
chitectural features of the window comprehend two prin¬ 
cipal lights, with a bold circle and two curved spandrels 
above them. In each light, two groups of figures in panels 
appear between as many smaller medallions. The sub¬ 
jects of the four groups are—Miriam singing her Song 
of Triumph, the Presentation of the youthful Samuel 
by his mother, Deborah judging Israel, and the Saluta¬ 
tion of the Virgin Mary by Elizabeth. The upper circle 
contains a fifth group, representing another Mary, seated 
at the Saviour’s feet, and receiving from His lips the 
happy assurance that she has chosen the good part 
which should not be taken away from her. These 
figures are all carefully drawn, and they produce ex¬ 
actly the right pictures to be painted on glass. Archi¬ 
tectural borders, designed after the manner of Raffa- 
liesque decorative works, complete the window, and 
bind together its parts into a siugle whole. 

3. Climate of J organ. —The winter is extremely mild, 
the Camelia Japonica, which is there a tree blooms all 
through it. In April, a missionary writes to his friends, 
“The wheat is iu the ear, the rape seed in full bloom, 
the peas in blossom, the face of all nature gay, and all 
of Japan, but what is human, a Paradise.” 


Jfasjmits. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distauce, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen - 
diture , to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher)' will be account - 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
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goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s , cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—White silk dress, covered with illusion, and 
trimmed with ruchings of blonde, lace, and blue flow¬ 
ers. The corsage is pointed behind and before, and the 
bertha corresponds with the trimming of the skirt. The 
wreath is of blue forget-me-nots. 

Fig. 2,—Dress of white silk, with seventeen small 
fluted flounces ; angel sleeves. The overdress is of illu¬ 
sion, caught up on the left side with a bunch of very 
bright flowers and grass. Light headdress of flowers, to 
match those on the skirt. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of very rich violet silk, three flounces 
on the skirt; the upper one being twice the width of the 
lower ones, and each flounce being edged with three 
very narrow pinked ruffles, the centre one green. The 
corsage is trimmed en bretelle , with puffings of violet silk, 
edged with a frill of green. The waist is made without 
points, and is worn with a sash of the violet silk, bound 
with green. The headdress is a violet chesdlle net, fin¬ 
ished with a thick plait of black velvet, which comes 
quite far over the head. 

Fig. 4..— Tarletane dress, flounced over silk: each 
flounce has on it a narrow fluted ruffle, and the bertha 

t 

is made of these ruffles. Bouquets of rose-color flowers 
trim the dress, and the headdress is formed of the same 
colored flowers. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 

~ (See engravings , page 19S.) 

OUT-DOOR DRESS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

Robe of white pique , sprigged with small bouquets in 
brown and pink. The skirt is very full, and fastened 
up the front by a row of buttons. On each side there is 
a pocket covered by a pate or- flap, escalloped at the edge. 
The corsage is high behind, and open at the upper part 
in front, with revers, which are closed lower down by 
two buttons. The corsage is not pointed at the waist, 
but has a ceinture of striped ribbon. The sleeves are 
shaped to the elbow, set in at the armhole without ful- 
nefes, and finished at the lower part by turned-up cuffs, 
evscalloped at the edge. The top of the corsage, the re¬ 
vers, the pattes over the pockets and the cuffs, are all 
edged with white braid. Small turning-down collar of 
fine lawn ; the ends are elongated, crossed one over the 
other, and fastened by a gold button. Bonnet, having 
the front composed of white straw, and the crown and 
the curtain of black silk. The crown is without stiffen¬ 
ing, and is formed of two puffs separated by a band of 
pink ribbon, and a bow in the centre behind. A ruclie 
of pink silk, pinked at the edges, passes round the edge 
of the fropt and the curtain, and upon the ruclie on one 
side of the bonnet there is a bow of pink ribbon. A band 
of pink silk crosses the top of the bonnet, between the 
front and the crown. Strings, pink ribbon. 

EVENING-DRESS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

Dress of clear muslin, worn over a slip of green silk, 
having the corsage low, and en ceeur in front, demi-low 


at the back, and short sleeves. The corsage of the dress 
has the right side crossed over the left, and it has revers 
in the shawl form, lined with green silk and trimmed 
with narrow lace. The corsage is rather short-waisted, 
not pointed. Ceinture of green ribbou, with flowing 
ends, fasteued in a bow ou one side. The sleeves con¬ 
sist of four puffs of muslin, separated by rows of green 
ribbon. The lowest puff is finished by a band of green 
ribbon, beneath which is a frill of white lace. In the 
inuer part of the arm, a row of green ribbou passes up 
the whole length of the sleeve. The skirt is full and 
gathered in at the waist. A full and deep flounce, sur¬ 
mounted and edged by a bouillonnC and a narrow flounce, 
trims the lower part of the skirt at the back and sides. 
The two ends of this flounce, gradually diminishing in 
depth and fulness, pass up each side of the front as far 
as the waist. Between them is a space, forming a tab- 
lier front, trimmed at the lower part with six narrow 
flounces, edged with green ribbon, and disposed in the 
form of a festoon. 


LADIES’ SHORT NIGHT-DRESSES. 

(See engravings , page 201.) 

Fig. 1 is a very stylish night-dress, surplice at the 
neck, and rounded in front. The trimming is narrow 
worked ruffles. 

Fig. 2 is a more simple and easy style. It has rows of 
tucks and inserting down the front, and the sleeve is 
confined at the waist by a baud of inserting, with a 
worked ruffle turned over on the sleeve. The collar is 
merely a band of inserting and a worked ruffle. 

Patterns of both night-dresses can be furnished by our 
Fashion Editress. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR SEPTEMBER. 

The principal changes observable in the street are in 
the matter of bonnets and mantillas, though in Phila¬ 
delphia and the regions south of it, lace, tissue, barege 
Anglais, and all thin draperies will be worn until near 
the end of the month. In New York, the heavier silk 
casaques and mantles of the early spring are again re¬ 
vived, and Brodie is busied in manufacturing those 
graceful wraps, in light cloths, which are always de¬ 
manded at this season of the year. In black silk, his 
favorite style is the long pardessus, reaching nearly to 
the hem of the dress, and fitting to the figure. The skirt 
is, however, full and flowing, and the whole style of 
the garment and of its wearer depends on the grace with 
which the ample drapery below the waist expands, to 
allow for the crinoline beneath it. Pelerines added to 
the casaque, which can be worn or removed at pleasure, 
and reaching just to the waist, are, to our eyes, a groat 
improvement to this garment. The favorite trimming is 
guipure, Italian, or Brussels lace, ornamented with pen- 
deloques, or hanging buttons of silk, with a powdering 
of jet to lighten the whole. It is said that steel, silver, 
and even gold braid and ornaments will be used later in 
the season. 

There is also a wide, flowing mantle, set in on the 
shoulder in large plaits ; its only ornament a delicate 
pelerine or hood of lace, and a deep trimming of the silk 
around the bottom. Elegant mantles, the present sea- 
sou, depend more upon the richness of the silk and the 
quality of the lace than upon variety or showiness of 
decoration. 

As to bonnets, they are chiefly summer or spring 
sfrraws retrimmed and freshened. The ribbons are very 
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rich, both in color and design, as are the fall flowers, 

i 

which are used in abundance. The latter are mixed 
with chiffonntts of the ribbon on the outside. This term 
means, strictly speaking, a rumpling of ribbon, and the 
ornament is what we should call a cockade, or semi-, 
cockades in groups; berries and fruit are freely intro¬ 
duced, all coral berries and grapes particularly. These 
are often tipped with gold, and mixed with gold-powdered 
foliage, which has a bright cheerful effect, and is not at all 
too showy for cool weather ; and we may expect a great 
popularity for this style of floral manufacture, the pre¬ 
sent season. Speaking of gold ornaments, the Moniteur 
says 

“This precious metal now plays a very conspicuous 
part in nearly all evening headdresses, as well as in silk 
and cashmere ball cloaks, and even some garments for 
visiting toilet. The Mantchou , a charming model brought 
out by Gagelin, is ornamented with gold also; but only 
in the form of a small fillet passing through the open¬ 
ings of the guipure trimming.’’ 

As to evening-dress (see also our designs the present 
month) it describes some tasteful models. 

“A white dress covered with ruches and feather fringe, 
and a headdress, also of feathers, gracefully mixed with 
small flaxen curls, and fastened by diamond agrafes. 

“A thulle dress over a mauve silk slip, and all the 
way up the skirt wreaths of convolvulus, forming fes¬ 
toons, fastened at intervals by a large bouquet with 
drooping branches. The' sleeves were entirely sur¬ 
rounded with drooping branches, and the body was 
decorated, between its smooth crape draperies, with 
small wreaths of foliage, flowers, and long trails. The 
headdress was round, but light slender branches hung 
down on all sides, and on the left there was a bow of 
gold cord ending in two tassels. 

“A thulle dress, with a blue satin slip under it, was 
puffed all over, and on each puff fell a narrow flounce, 
decorated by two very narrow blue velvets separated by 
a narrow silver lace, and trimmed with white blonde. 
The sleeves were composed of a puff and narrow flounce, 
decorated in the same manner ; and the body, which 
was draped, and cut away low in front, had a similar 
trimming at the bottom of the drapery, forming a bertha. 
The headdress was composed of tufts of myosotis and 
rosebuds, in the form of a diadem, rather high on the 
forehead, a cordon at the sides, and a rounded cache - 
peigne behind, all intertwined with silver thread. 

“ Sleeves for evening-dress are all made wide and open, 
but for day wear they are nearly all closed either plain 
and with elbows, or puffed at top and close-fitting in the 
lower part. Dresses continue to be trimmed only at 
bottom, either with several very narrow flounces or two 
deep ones. Sometimes these flounces are covered by a 
double skirt, looped up by large bows at the sides. 
Dresses of fancy silk are generally worn with a sash 
tied at the side, sleeves puffed in the upper part, sur¬ 
mounted by jockeys formed of three small flounces, plain 
at bottom, and ending in a turned-up cuff trimmed with 
three small frills.” 

This will probably still prevail in the making up of 
the rich fall silks and mixed stuffs, which are now being 
opened in the wholesale departments of Levy, Evans, 
Stewart, Arnold, and other of our best importers. 

To return to evening-dress, which this month includes 
nearly all of novelty, we give some plainer models from 
a different source. 

“ A dress of white tarletano has thirteen flounces, each 
bordered with a row of narrow rose-color velvet. The 
corsage, low and pointed in the centre of the waist, is 


covered by a bertha, forming a poiut before and behind, 
and trimmed with rose-color velvet. The sleeves are 
short, and formed of two frills edged with velvet. A 
canezou of white thulle has been selected for wearing 

Q 


with a dress of mauve-color bar&ge. This dress has a 
low corsage and short sleeves. The corsage of the cane¬ 
zou is composed ofbouillonnes crossed at regular intervals 
by rows of very narrow black velvet; The sleeves con¬ 
sist of nine puffs, extending from the shoulder to the 
wrist, where they are finished by a small mousquetaire 
cuff j the puffs on the sleeves are separated by rows of 
black velvet. 

“ Robe of white thulle over a slip of groseille-color silk. 
The skirt has nine bouillonnes of thulle, dropping slightly 
one over another. Each bouillonne is covered by a nar¬ 
row frill of thulle, edged with narrow blonde, and with 
three rows of narrow groseille-color velvet. Above the 
nine bouillonnes there is a broad flounce of white thulle, 
edged with blonde and with three narrow rows of gro¬ 
seille-color velvet. The corsage is low, and with a long 
point in front of the waist, and has a drapery formed of 
plaits of white crape ; below the plaits there is a frill of 
white blonde edged with thulle. In front of the corsage 
there is a large bow of white thulle edged with blonde, 
and with rows of groseille-color velvet. The sleeves 
are formed of two small frills of thulle surmounting two 
puffs of the same. The frills are trimmed to correspond 
with the other parts of the dress. The headdress con¬ 
sists of a wreath of the foliage of the service tree, inter¬ 
mingled with festoons of coral beads.” 

Fans ornamented with spangles of steel and gold con- 


'i ne material usually employed 

' * ■ •' - - 


tiuue to beiashionable 

r 

for mounting these fans are thulle and crapes, either 


colored or white. ‘‘ 7 V- 

‘ ■ ■ ■ . r , - , 

Several new coiffures, suitable for full evening-dress 
have just appeared. O.ne consists Of a very souple gold 
net. It droops, loose and flowing, over ‘the back of the 
head, somewhat in the fancfion form, .and it is edged 
round with small light tassels and pendeloques of gold. 
At the top, in front, there is a" small bouquet of roses ■ 
without foliage, and a bow of black velvet. A headdress 
just received from Paris, where it is styled the Coiffure 

■» i vA, 

Eugenie , is in the form of a diadem or coronet, and con- 

. > 11 

sists of green velvet foliage, daisies white and colored, 
with ornaments of gold intermingled. The coiffure 
Louis Treize is a toque of mauve-color velvet, ornamented 
with amethyst and a white ostrich feather. One of the 

. t 

prettiest of these headdresses is composed of blue velvet, 
with a large agrafe of silver, and small silver chains dis¬ 
posed in festoons and pendant ends. Another consists of 
crimson velvet, an aigrette of white feathers, and tassels 
of gold. The Coiffure Zouave is in green velvet and gold, 
with a bandeau formed of white ostrich feathers twisted 
together. 

In lingerie, plain linen cuffs on cambric or Nansook 
sleeves continue to be w T orn, with eollars to correspond, 
finished only by a row of very fine stitching, or a cord 
stitched in near the edge. We have been shown some 
sets of French cambric embroidery, an entirely new 
shape, the collar crossing in narrow lappets in front, 
where it is fastened by an ornamental button, gold, coral, 
or cameo ; lappets in the same style form the back of the 
cuff; they are richly embroidered in au extremely neat 
and delicate pattern. The Zouave habit-shirt continues 
to be imported, which is a prediction that this graceful 
jacket will increase in favor the comiug winter. The 
front is in square or box folds, an iuch in width, each 
embroidered with a vine, the whole pattern so disposed 


as to form a handsome chemisette. Fashion. 
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THE YOUNG EAGLE HUNTER. 


(See description .) 
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THE MEDICIS, OR SHAWL MANTLE. 

i 

This shawl, or mantle, has long ends in front like those of a scarf. It is made of black silk, and 
is drawn in at the back of the waist by a ribbon fastened in a bow and long ends. The trimming 
consists of frills of silk pinked. The dress is of mauve color silk, and the bonnet of white crape and 
mauve velvet, trimmed with China primroses and ribbon of the same hue as the velvet. 
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THE ZOUAVE MORNING ROBE* 


25 * 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A SHIRT FRONT. 





THE JEDDO. 



A fashionable style for morning calls, made of Tussor gray silk, with cords and buttons of a 
deep violet. The flounce is laid on in large box-plaits, not very full. The body is trimmed to 
match the skirt. 
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THE SARAGOSSA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

The unique ornaments of this garment add much to its attractions. They consist of the plaited 
passementerie, which borders the bertha-shaped portion ; and the nceuds , with tassels, which are 
placed on the shoulders, back and front of the cloak. The style of the garment is evident from 
the illustration. 

The above is drawn from a black cloth. They are also made in the new striped fabrics which 
are now so popular. 
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BRODERIE FOR PILLOW AND BOLSTER-CASES. 





LAVENDER BASKET. 

(See description, page 857 .) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S SKIRT. 
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PATTERN FOR A BOOK COVER. 

(See description, page 357 .) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A LADY’S UNDERSKIRT. 

(See description, page 356 .) 
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For Chain-stitch or Braiding. 
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THE FOREIGN COUNT; OR, HIGH ART IN TATTLETOWN. 

BY MART W. JANVRIN AUTHOR OF “PEACE,” “ AUNT BETniAH'S VISIT,” “ JACASSA’S JOURNAL,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE ARRIVAL—R.” 

r 

“Did you know tliere was a foreigner in 
town, Mrs. Flutterbug? a count?’ 7 breath¬ 
lessly asked Miss Aurelia Valentine, entering 

her neighbor’s handsome parlor on Fleet Street, 
■* ___ * 
the aristocratic avenue of Tattletown. 

“A foreign count! That’s some kind of a 
nobleman, ain’t it ? No, bless me, who says 
so? who saw him? where’s he stopping?” 
returned the lady addressed, starting up, the 
ribbons on her hair all a-flutter, thus doing 
honor to her patronymic. 

“ He’s at the ; Allsup. ’ You see, our Jerome 
Bonaparte, coming home from the academy 
to-night, went round by the post-office (you 
know the afternoon train brings the mail), and 
the Depot Coach had just stopped at the 4 All- 
sup,’ full of passengers. Jerome noticed this 
one as he was getting out—his tall, elegant 
form, his distingue air, and splendid black hair 
and whiskers, such as all foreigners wear ; and 
he said he knew he was some distinguished 
man the minute he set his eye on him; and so 
he waited round till he thought the passengers 
had had time to book their names and go up 
to their rooms, and then he went into the 
4 Allsup, 9 and just looked at the register, and 
there it was—‘ Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., 
from Italy;’ so he hurried home to tell me; 
and I thought I’d run in before dark and let 
you know it, so that you can secure him for 
your party Wednesday evening, you know.” 

‘‘ Oh, 1 7 m greatly obliged, my dear Aurelia! ’ ’ 
And the tips of Mrs. Flutterbug’s high cheek 
bones glowed crimson with pleasure. “Yes, 
1 ’ll invite him. What a card lie ’ll be for us ! 
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a Jack, as Flutterbug says when he plays 
whist! Mrs. General Stebbins—how it will 
provoke her ! for she thought she’d done won¬ 
ders when she got that young Bugbee, the new 
minister, for her last party, and slighted me. 
I HI learn her now who will ride over Mrs. 
Major John Flutterbug!” And the little la¬ 
dy’s head jerked up a violent toss. “At the 
1 Allsup,’ you said? Then Flutterbug shall 
call right over there after tea, and introduce 
himself, and invite him. It ’ll seem sort of 
neighborly, you know, his being a stranger in 
town, and Flutterbug one of the first political 
men. P’raps he’s heard of Flutterbug, when 
he was up for Representative last year. You 
know it got into the papers, Aurelia.” And the 
arching of Mrs. F.’s neck was quite pardonable, 
for, my married lady reader, as you are proud 
of your husband, so was Mrs. F. proud of Flut¬ 
tering. “ But where’d you say he was from , 
Aurelia ? France, or Italy, or Europe, or some 
of them countries?” — for the geographical 
knowledge of Flutterbug’s lady was somewhat 
limited. 

“From Italy —that’s one of the kingdoms of 
Europe, Mrs. Flutterbug,” explained the young 
lady, for, judging by the profusion of long, 
light curls, the amplitude of crinoline, the 
quantity of crimson worsted rigolette tassels, 
and the general juvenility of her dress, we 
presume we must style Miss Valentine such, 
“the name, i Vittorio Mazzini,’ that's true Ita¬ 
lian. Jerome thinks he ’s one of the greatest 
men there; but what the title 4 N. R.’ is for, 
that mystifies us ! We studied a long time to 
make it out.” 

'“Oh, something or other; the rest of his 
name,, I s’pose,” said Mrs. F. “Italy,” she 
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went on in a musing tone—“ seems to me I 
heard Flutterbug reading something about that 
place in the papers the other day; about a 
revolution or something that happened there, 
and how they found it out, and sent them that 
set it a-going away to this country ; and how a 
whole shipload of ’em had landed in New York. 
And your Jerome was in here the other eve¬ 
ning, and told my Emily that the students had 
had a debate in the Olive Branch Society about 
it—‘ Has Europe any right to send her exiles 
to the United States without first asking leave 
of our President ?’ This Count Victoria Mazzi 
must be one of ’em, Aurelia !” 

“Vittorio Mazzini ,” mildly corrected Miss 
Valentine. “Most likely he is, Mrs. Flutterbug; 
he must be ! Jerome spoke of it—one of those 
noble refugees, poor, unfortunate fellow ! Je¬ 
rome says he’s quite young, not more than 
thirty. And there ! now it occurs to me, that’s 
what those letters ‘ N. R.’ mean— Noble Re¬ 
fugee ! I declare it must be !” And Aurelia 
clapped her hands in the most girlish manner 
2 >ossible. “ ‘ Noble Refugee!’ what a modest 
way of eliciting our compassion! I’ve no 
doubt, Mrs. Flutterbug, but he’s suffered every¬ 
thing but death—Jerome said he had a melan¬ 
choly look—and I do hope he will receive the 
sympathy of all our first public-spirited men, 
like your husband. Perhaps he intends to 
write a book while he ’s in this country, or 
write one about us by and by; you know all 
these people of note who come over do—Dick¬ 
ens and Thackaray did.” 

“Flutterbug shall buy a dozen copies; he’s 
able to !” triumphantly asserted the lady of the 
Major who had “ run” for political honors. 

“I know he would, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug. But, dear me ! I must hasten home, 
for it is quite tea-time.” And the lady rose, 
with a great rustle and shake of her flounces. 
“ How are you getting along for your £>arty 
Wednesday night? You’ve invited all the 
€lite, I heard to-day. I was in at Mrs. Smug- 
gins’s when your invitations came. Mrs. Gene¬ 
ral Stebbins never ’ll get over it, to think you 
pass her by.” 

“I can’t help it, Aurelia; I haven’t forgot 
last winter. She might have asked me and 
my Emily, even if the General and Major Flut¬ 
terbug couldn’t agree in politics. , Everything 
for principles,• as Flutterbug says, we must 
stand by principles, though the State falls 
down. You see, my dear, this party’s Flut- 
terbug’s, not mine”—and Mrs. F.’s voice took 
a confidential tone. “ He means to get up to 
Concord, sure , next Legislature, and of course 


I invite all who he thinks will give him their 
vote. I’ve invited some , as it is, that I 
shouldn’t if it hadn’t been that he didn’t want to 
make enemies—it’s so near election time, and 
he says he means to get ten votes where the 
General will get one. But this is between 
ourselves , you know, my dear Aurelia.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Flutterbug. I don’t blame 
you for not inviting Mrs. Stebbins.” 

“Blame , indeed!”—and Mrs. F. tossed her 
head. “Why, jest think of it—General Steb¬ 
bins up and tells the whole hall full last year 
at town meeting that, ‘ in his opinion, all a 
certain townsman of his wanted was the loaves 
and fishes.’ Who’d that mean, I wonder? 
‘Loaves and fishes !’ Flutterbug scorns ’em— 
he said so that day at dinner; I remember we 
had boiled turkey with oyster sauce.” 

“Well, I must be going. You won’t forget 
to invite this new Count, will you ?” 

“No; Flutterbug shall go right over there 
after tea. Who knows but General Stebbins 
may hear of it—his coming—and get hold of 
him ? Anything for political capital, as the 
Major says. I shall be dreadful busy to-mor¬ 
row myself, Aurelia.” 

“ Cannot I assist you, my dear Mrs. Flutter- 
bug?” queried the lady to whom we scarcely 
know whether to prefix the adjective “ young, ” 
now that Mrs. F.’s Irish Bridget brings the 
lighted solar into the sitting-room, revealing 
the features hitherto shaded by the long, light 
ringlets and the February twilight. “ I ’ll come 
in to-morrow or Wednesday forenoon, and do 
anything for you.” 

“ Thank you, Aurelia ; if you’ve a mind to 
help me and Emily fix the tables Wednesday, 
I shall be obliged. You see, I ain’t going to 
pass refreshments round ; they get the cake on 
the carpets so, and Emily says we can spread 
the whole extension-table out in the dining¬ 
room, and trim the dishes with evergreens.” 

“Yes, that’ll be charming!” — and Miss 
Valentine clapped her hands—“so much bet¬ 
ter, I think !” 

‘ ‘You see ’ ’—and here again the speaker’s voice 
assumed that confidential tone, with which was 
an admixture of triumph—“Flutterbug never 
minds expense when principles are involved, 
and he says he shall have no such mean treat 
as they had at the Stebbins’s—only two kinds 
of cake, and brandied jellies. He ’s ordered 
twenty gallons of oysters from Boston by ex¬ 
press ; and they ’re going to get me up some 
Charlotte de Rooclies at Harvey’s, and cocoa 
cakes, and all kinds of nice confectionery. As 
for the cake, you know I never give up beat 
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yet to anybody on that, and, if you ’ll run in 
to-morrow, I ’ll show you the inside of my 
store-closet, the fruit-cake, the sponge-cake, 
and the gold and silver-cake. My jellies and 
blanc mange I shall get up, too—I always have 
good luck with them . We ’re going to have 
wine, too—don’t speak of it, though, it’s only 
for the gentlemen, you know, sort of sly, after 
we ladies have left the table, Mr. Doubleeagle, 
Esquire Tachem, and them ; for if Flutterbug 
gets their votes, he’s sure of half their party. 
Flutterbug sent up by express for a dozen 
bottles of the oldest sherry that could be 
bought, and Emily, she ’s been and got all the 
cobwebs out of the corners to put round the 
necks of the bottles. Old wine is always cob- 
webbed, you know, my dear.” 

4 4 Well, I ’ll run in to-morrow. Tell Emily 
to come into our house to-niglit. Jerome Bona¬ 
parte has invited in a few of the students, and 
we 're going to have a little sing.” 

44 Well, I ’ll tell her. Where can the girl be ? 
School was out a full hour ago. Oh, out skat¬ 
ing on the river, I suppose, though. All the 
young ladies skate now. Sha’n’t you try, this 
winter, Aurelia ?” 

44 0 la, I daren't!” lisped the fair Miss Valen¬ 
tine. 44 You know it would be so vexing to fall 
on the ice. I was talking about it with Jerome 
the other day, and he said ’twas dangerous, 
very dangerous. But I must run—good-night. 
Oh, here’s Emily now,” as Mrs. Flutterbug’s 
only daughter, a pretty miss of fifteen, opened 
the front door, while Miss Valentine paused to 
reiterate her invitation to the 44 little sing,” 
then departed. 


CHAPTER II. 

A LION IN TATTLETOWN. 

Meantime, the Noble Refugee, Count Vittorio 
Mazzini, with the melancholy cast of features, 
distingue air, and immense whiskers*, and with 
two heavy trunks and a large, mysterious- 
looking box, was comfortably installed in the 
best apartment at the 44 Allsup, ” with landlord, 
porter, and servants obsequious to do his bid¬ 
ding. 

Mine host of the 44 Allsup,” Colonel Trapem, 
was a bland, comfortable-looking, aldermanic 
gentleman, with a suave manner, a breadth of 
countenance and waistcoat to correspond, who 
had the reputation of setting a good table and 
of giving his guests, particularly the moneyed 
ones, a cordial reception. It was said, also— 
but the reader must take this on the authority 


of the one or two gossips of Tattletown—it was 
said that the Colonel had a way of feeling the 
depth of their pockets, as by intuition—perhaps 
he was a disciple of Judge Edmands, and 44 the 
spirits” assisted him ; and then, once secure of 
his soundings, he patronized and flattered them, 
spread them such good dinners, told them a 
good story with such an emphasis, and enjoyed 
a hearty laugh with such an unction, that the 
recipient of these favors unconsciously found 
himself a member of the Mutual Admiration 
Society, and voted Boniface just the 44 best 
fellow” extant, and quite able to stand that 
test of modern approval, viz., 44 to keep a ho¬ 
tel.” In short, to sum up what 44 they said,” 
the Colonel, standing in the door of his great 
hall, had a sort of 44 Will-you-walk-into-my- 
parlor-said-the-spider-to-the-fiy ’ ’ way with him; 
and the poor fly, besmeared with the slime of 
flattery and 44 good-fellow” ship, was not only 
drawn into the web, but, once 44 in,” was 44 done 
for,” in the shape of a good dinner, a jovial 
story, a 44 help yourself, my dear sir,” and a 
shocking headache and long bill next morning. 
And so into the grasp of this bland, comfort¬ 
able, smiling, pocket-sounding landlord fell our 
unwary foreign Count with the distingu6 air and 
whiskers of magnificent proportions. The Fates 
send him shrewdness and a keen knowledge of 
human nature, or, what under the circum¬ 
stances seems most desirable, a lean pocket! 

Passing over the neighborly call of Major 
John Flutterbug, who not only made the ac¬ 
quaintance of the illustrious exile — for, in 
answer to the Major’s query, the Count ac¬ 
knowledged his claim to republican sympathy 
as a martyr to the cause of Italian freedom— 
and obtained that distinguished foreigner’s 
assurance that 44 He would be moost happie to 
accept ze kind Signor’s invite to his pallazzo ” 
(palace), but also had the exquisite pleasure 
of passing General Stebbins with a cool nod 
down in the 44 Allsup” office, where that gentle¬ 
man had been lingering over the registered 
name of the new arrival; passing over this 
interview, from which the Major departed with 
an air quite d la mil it air e. and with profound 
admiration of foreign rank and manners, we 
leave the illustrious Count Mazzini, in common 
with the community into which he was cast, 
to a good night’s rest, and the enjoyment of 
the next day, and, calling on the reader on the 
morning of Wednesday, between the hours of 
11 and 12 A. M., we invite him or her to a 
walk with us down Walker Street, the princi¬ 
pal business thoroughfare of Tattletown. 

There are the usual concomitants of village 
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life on Walker Street. At tlie row of stone 
posts at tlie edge of the brick-paved sidewalk, 
are tied the usual number of farmers’ horses, 
harnessed into sleighs of various patterns and 
construction ; in the stores, eggs, butter, and 
hams are bartered off for groceries, or the 
farmers’ wives and pretty daughters do “ shop¬ 
ping” in the drygoods line ; a few new Balmoral 
hoop skirts of a late patent are displayed in 
the windows ; behind the great plate glass in 
the jeweller’s window, we note handsome vases, 
a new set of lava, and some Parian ware of 
exquisite sculpture ; down the street, before 
the apothecary’s, swings a sign glorious with 
gilt letters, heralding the renowned “ T. T. T. ” 
—Triumphant Toothache Tincture—which for 
virtue is unsurpassed ; a few new, bright stoves 
are on the sidewalk at the door of the great 
Tin Ware Manufactory; the sign “ Billiard 
Hall” is very conspicuous lower down the 
street, for Tattletown, like all large urban 
communities, boasts her share of elevating and 
refining resorts for her young men ; and a balmy 
odor which possibly might be mistaken for a 
gale wafted from the realms of “ Araby the 
blest,” assisted by the sight of a few red-eyed 
loungers about the door of one or two stores, 
gives the impression that something stronger 
than “liot coffee” is therein dispensed. 

But what means this little knot of curious 
gazers about a door of Lovell’s Block ? these, 
congregated in the entry where are hung a few 
pictures—paintings in gilt frames ? and on the 
stairs, where “Walk up!” in large capitals 
attracts the eye ? Ah, we have it now—the 
solution to the mystery ! On a new sign over 
the door, in large letters, we read— 



And the paintings—some, portraits very fresh 
and modern ; others, old and smoky, copies of 
^tlie old masters, doubtless—these, with the 
easel, the palette, the brushes, canvas, and 
paints, the dark cambric hangings of the walls, 
and a few “ studies” from La Fosse and Rousseau 
disposed thereon, in the chamber above front¬ 
ing on Walker Street—these were the contents 
of the great box which arrived, with the two 
trunks, day before yesterday at the Allsup. 

And this, then, is the avocation of the illus¬ 
trious exile from the land of martyred freedom, 
wherewith he has chosen to earn his livelihood 


L 

--r-— 

in the new clime of his adoption, portrait paint¬ 
ing ! and this is the studio , or gallery of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, Noble Refugee ! What praise¬ 
worthy independence of character ! what a call 
on the sympathies of the classic and intelligent 
community of Tattletown ! And what an ap¬ 
peal is that which appears this morning in the 
advertising columns of the Tattletown News , is¬ 
sued from the brick block a few rods below ! 

“Signor Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., an exile 
from the much loved country of his birth on 
account of adherence to political principles at 
variance with the reigning government, and 
reduced by the confiscation of his patrimonial 
estates to penury, has opened a studio and 
portrait gallery in Lovell’s Block, Walker 
Street, Tattletown, where he proposes to receive 
sitters who may wish to secure a correct and 
finished transcript of their features executed in 
the best style of high art. 

“ Signor V. Mazzini lays no claim to the in¬ 
dulgence of this classic and literary community 
on the ground of his misfortunes incident upon 
his noble birth and strict adherence to political 
principles as a matter of conscience ; but trusts 
that the merits of his portraits, executed after 
Titian, the highest master of the Venetian 
schools, will secure him a large share of their 
patronage. 

“Studio hours from 8 to 12 A. M.; from 2J- 
to 5 P. M. The art-loving public are invited to 
call and examine the few gems—Claudes and 
Raphaels—which Signor V. M. has brought 
from his own clime—rescued from liis formerly 
extensive collection in his palazzo at Florence. 

“ Signor V. M. may also be consulted at the 
Allsup, where he has a suite of rooms. Sitters 
taken at their own residences, if preferred 
Terms satisfactory. 

“Tattletown, Feb. 10, 185-.” 


CHAPTER III. 

T1IE ELITE OF TATTLETOWN. 

Mrs. Major John Flutterbug’s double par¬ 
lors were ablaze with light; and that lady, 
elegantly attired, received her guests—the elite 
of Tattletown. 

But not only into Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
double parlors came the A life , but also a j udieious 
admixture of that intermediate strata between 
the “upper” and the “under crust,” who, by 
some singular chance, happened to possess what, 
in the more aristocratic eyes of the select few, 
should have proved their especial property, viz : 
intelligence and influence—for it was by the 
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votes of the husbands and fathers of this latter 
class that the politic and hospitable host hoped 
to attain his coveted seat in the next legislature. 

First, then, came little advance squadrons of 
this intermediate class—people who believed in 
the good old-fasliioned custom of going to a 
party before midnight, and going to bed before 
morning. There were Mr.* and Mrs. Ginger— 
Mr. G. being proprietor of a thriving grocery 
store ; Mr. and Mrs. Russet, with their pretty 
daughter in modest crinoline, high neck, and 
drapery sleeves ; the Misses Jenny and Nelly 
Woodbird, with sweet faces and sweeter voices, 
who sang in the choir; Alina Amiable, who 
taught one of the village schools and made an 
impression on the bachelor committee’s heart 
meantime ; Sarah Ellsworth and Maria Daven¬ 
port, with braided hair and in black silks ; with 
each and all of whom the host and hostess were 
very unconstrained and very agreeable. 

Presently, as the clock wore midway between 
eight and nine, came Mr. and Mrs. Denim ; the 
former being first partner in one of the principal 
Tattletown drygoods stores, entering with a loud 
“ahem !” and his lady wife with we ry erect head. 
Then came others : then a bevy of young girls 
—Miss Emily’s mates at the seminary—curled, 
braided, and perfumed, with a great rustle of 
silks and crinoline, and a flutter of rainbow-hued 
ribbons, for all the world like a flock of bright- 
winged, snowy-throated, crimson and blue plu- 
maged birds alit in Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s 
parlors ; pretty girls, too, were these Tattletown 
boasted within her borders. Afterwards, by 
twos and threes, entered black-coated young 
gentlemen—a few of whom looked very red and 
awkward, it being their first appearance in so¬ 
ciety beyond the paternal hearthstone—but the 
majority of whom paired off with some chosen 
mate from the flock above-mentioned, and 
forthwith commenced a chattering like a colony 
of magpies in a tropical forest. These—the 
male magpies—were students from the famed 
Tattletown Academy, which institution had 
done wonderfully for a long period of chronicled 
time, not only in sending forth accomplished 
classical scholars, but in finding admirers for the 
Tattletown young ladies and in constituting a 
large male element of the so-called Tattletown 
“society.” A few bashful old bachelors now 
dropped in, in a shy quiet way, as though they 
had rather not be looked at; who eyed wish- 
fnlly the tempting fruit (the pretty girls afore¬ 
mentioned), suspended, Tantalus-like, above 
their reach. 

By and by arrived Miss Euphrasia Amanda 
Smuggins, the Tattletown poetess, though, quite 

2 ( 3 * 


contrary to the usually accredited ideas concern¬ 
ing the votaries of the muses, she was neither 
thin, lackadaisical, nor wore the air of one pos¬ 
sessed of “the divine afflatus,” since she was 
both rotund and rosy, and imbibed other 
nourishment than “Parnassian dew, ” as will be 
shown presently at the supper table. But Eu¬ 
phrasia Amanda (Mrs. Smuggins had “doted” 
on “The Children of the Abbey” upwards of 
twenty-five years ago, hence her daughter’s ap¬ 
pellation) had written a poem for The Par¬ 
nassian Dipper , and was a regular contributor to 
The Great Cochituate Fulminator ; moreover, 
she could out-talk Esquire Tacliem, the first 
of the Tattletown lawyers, and made witty say¬ 
ings, and was always “ grand company” for the 
gentlemen ; hence her claim to being consid¬ 
ered “literary.” Later, came Peter Paragraph, 
the editor ; Esquire Tacliem, with his new law 
student; Miss Maria Peabody on the arm of 
the young professor in the academy ; Doctor 
Triangles and young Doctor Bluepill. After¬ 
ward came down from the dressing chamber, 
Mrs. Bottlegreen, the apothecary’s wife, with 
Mrs. Doctor Triangles, who lived together in the 
great double house on the corner of Walker and 
Fleet streets; the seven Misses Swindlem, 
heiresses of the late Hon. Oliver Swindlem, who 
had made a great fortune by the failure of the 
Plank and Log Saw-Mill; Miss Frances Tallow- 
dip, the daughter of a retired wealthy soap¬ 
boiler, who laughed and flirted with all the 
eligible young men ; then entered the clerks in 
the Insurance Office, and Mr. Bugbee, the 
popular young minister, with the flowing locks 
and the poetical air. 

By this time, as it will be perceived, it must 
be beyond nine o’clock ; and now the tinkle, 
tinkle of Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s door-bell be¬ 
tokens that the “upper crust,” par excellence , 
of the social pie have begun to arrive. A stiffer 
rustling of silks, a broader amplitude of crino¬ 
line, the flash of a new set of golden-circled lava, 
a haughtier carriage of the head, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Lofty stands on Major John Flutterbug’s 
new tapestry. A sweep of the crinolined silk, 
a somewhat patronizing greeting to the hostess, 
and the lady moves away to the upper end of 
the parlors where are congregated the more 
select portion of “ her set.” No matter though 
she brushed modest little Mrs. Ginger in pass- * 
ing, and quite swept old Bachelor Sliyface be¬ 
tween two young girls who, just then, with 
their heads together, were enjoying a suspicious 
giggle ; Mrs. Ginger was “ only a grocer’s wife” 
—and old bachelors, nobody ever minds them / 
Yet it was an unwise move, my dear Honorable 
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Mrs. Lofty ! A bow to the lady of “the middle 
class” would not have cost you much—and your 
husband lost one vote at the next election be¬ 
cause of that unbending “ upper crust” neck of 
yours ! Then came the Agent of the Duck and 
Drake Mills, with his amiable lady; the pro¬ 
fessors and their wives ; Miss Amelia Valentine, 
in a blue silk and a profusion of blonde ringlets, 
who glided in with languid grace and took a 
seat near the piano ; then Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, the President of the Tattletown 
Bank, his wife and daughter. But not yet had 
arrived the expected lion of this assembly—the 
representative of persecuted Italian republican¬ 
ism, though momentarily Major and Mrs. Flut- 
terbug expected him. Certainly this ftmeigner, 
who had so lately set foot on American shores, 
showed himself well posted in American cus¬ 
toms. Doubtless the “ upper crust” of Floren¬ 
tine society attend parties at a late hour in 
their own country ! 

At length he came. “ Count Vittorio Maz- 
zini, N. R.” stood in the door of the parlor. 
Surely the foreign air was patent on his coun¬ 
tenance as he bowed his tall, slight form into 
the apartments; pale, thin, with a keen black 
eye, and whiskers and moustache of the same 
hue and of immense growth, behold the Italian 
exile! 

The Major advanced to welcome him with 
affable grasp, while Mrs. F.’s face glowed with 
pleasure, and a repressed buzz ran through the 
parlors. In five minutes more, the illustrious 
foreigner and artist had been presented to 
everybody of note in the company; and thus, 
under the auspices of Major and Mrs. John 
Flutterbug, was introduced into “the select 
circles” the representative of Italian rank, the 
disciple of Titian, and disseminator of high art 
in Tattletown. 

For a while the wheels of the evening’s en¬ 
tertainment moved smoothly on; then, some¬ 
how, they seemed to get clogged and entangled. 
Perhaps that cool “cut” of little Mrs. Ginger 
by the senator’s lady first caused the friction, 
for such evidently existed. Then was it that 
the prominent feature of Tattletown society 
began to work out ; the ingredients gathered 
in Mrs. Major Flutterbug’s parlors began to 
ferment like new root beer ; the eight-and-forty 
classes of Tattletown society found it impossi¬ 
ble to assimilate. On the upper surface rose 
the Honorable Mrs. Lofty, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Doubleeagle, and others ; a little lower, swain 
the apothecary’s wife and those of her class ; 
lower down, the drygoods dealers and a host of 
their patrons ; lower still, the pretty Misses 


Woodbird and the school teacher ; and away 
at the bottom, the sediment of the bottle, stood 
unoffending, poor little Mrs. Ginger. 

Little by little the company gathered into 
knots, beyond whose Chinese pale no outside 
barbarian from the class below dared enter ; 
even the magpies got imbued with the senti¬ 
ment of their elders, and paired off into regular 
gradations of the social scale. The pretty 
Misses Woodbird felt slighted because Miss 
Aurelia Valentine, with her trills, and fugues , 
and operas at the piano, left no opening for the 
new duet they had been practising all the 
morning together ; though Miss Jenny, the 
elder, might have been partially consoled by 
her self-imposed task of entertaining old Bach¬ 
elor Shy face in a little conversation on the 
weather, which set him quite at his ease, and 
brought him out wonderfully; Miss Tallowdip 
talked loudly and glibly with the clerks in the 
Insurance Office, and flirted boldly with Esquire 
Tachem ; even the Count Vittorio Mazzini, as 
by intuition, put his best foot forward, by di¬ 
viding his attentions between Mrs. Lofty, Miss 
Valentine, and? Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins : yet all felt a sense of relief when their 
host announced the supper hour. 

To record the general stampede for the tables— 
the push, and rush, and crush for the best sta¬ 
tions—the onslaught on the tempting edibles 
thereon arranged—the demolishing of pyramids 
of cake and glasses of rich jellies—the steaming 
oysters devoured by delicate young ladies who 
“ never ate anything hearty”—the lingering of 
Mr. Doubleeagle, Esquire Tachem, and their 
compeers, over the cobwebbed sherry of “the 
brand of fifty years ago,” while the young 
ladies in the parlor got up a polka and cotillon ; 
then, later, the gradual dropping off of the 
guests by twos and threes, Mr. and Mrs. Ginger 
going first, till, finally, the rooms thinned sen¬ 
sibly ; to write of the profound bow of Count 
Vittorio Mazzini over the hand of his hostess 
ere he escorted the delighted Miss Valentine 
home ; how the female magpies chattered and 
giggled in the dressing-room, as they tied on 
their rigolettes, and the male magpies elbowed 
and jostled each other for some belle of the 
flock in the hall as they came down stairs ; how 
old Bachelor Shyface found courage to offer his 
arms to the brace of Woodbirds ; how, at last, 
all the guests had departed, each taking home 
the usual amount of heartburning, envy, and 
uncharitableness, leaving Major John Flutter- 
bug with an aching head (he was unused to 
the cobwebbed sherry of “the brand of fifty 
years ago”), and Mrs. John Flutterbug and 
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daughter with dismantled parlors and wrecked 
supper-table, and Bridget with the exclama¬ 
tion, “Sure, an’ it’s a tost house!’’—to re¬ 
count all this would be but to record the usual 
modus operandi and finale of every party in 
towns more or less pretentious than aristocratic 
Tattle town. 

Suffice it that Mrs. General Stebbins retired 

* 

that night with discomfiture at the success of 
her rival’s entertainment (she had watched 
every arrival at the Flutterbug’s front door 
from the darkened window of her sitting-room 
across the street)—that the Major’s distorted 
vision produced the singular phantasmagoria 

of eight bedposts, two footboards, and two mir- 

«* 

rors in his bed-room—and Mrs. F., as she lay 
her tired head upon her pillow, saw before her 
mental retina, in the columns of the Tattletown 
News , “Our worthy fellow-citizen, Major John 
Flutterbug, Representative elect.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ax artist’s studio. 

Count V. Mazzini, N. R., was in the full tide 
of success. Ever since his introduction into 
Tattletown society under the auspices of Mrs. 
Major Flutterbug, and the patronage of Miss 
Valentine and “her set,” he had found easy 
sailing into the affections of the community 
where he had located himself. 

His invitation to “the art-loving public to 
call” (vide the Tattletown News ) had been in¬ 
terpreted literally ; and “ from morn till dewy 
eve'” some patronizerof foreign talent was seen 
wending his way down Walker Street to the 
precincts of the disciple of Titian. It was un¬ 
precedented—what an interest in “high art” 
had been awakened in all—what long discus¬ 
sions regarding “style,” “tone,” “coloring,” 
“attitude,” and “drapery” were held by the 
fair frequenters of the studio—how glibly mu¬ 
sical tongues talked of “Claudes,” “Land¬ 
seers,” “Murillos,” and “Titians”—what 
quantities of paints and canvas rare consumed 
by the delineator of the human countenance. 
The Daguerreotypist, a few doors below, was 
forced to close up and leave town for want of 
patronage; “low” art was at a discount in 
Tattletown. The Count’s studio was a general 
rendezvous for all ; the students lounged in of 
a recess, or between sessions of the academy; 
and every young girl, tripping past on the side¬ 
walk of Walker Street, with a shy glance up at 
the windows, held up her dress skirt with ar¬ 


tistic grace to reveal the picturesque Balmoral 
below. 

A shower of patronage fell on the illustrious 
artist, whose story of exile and wrong had won 
a complete hold on the sympathy of the com¬ 
munity. It was something to be painted at all; 
everything by an Italian nobleman and an artist 
“after Titian 1” And so everybody sat for his 
or her portrait—from the? senator’s lady, in a 
rich brocade, and with hair d la Imp6ratrice , to 
sweet Anna Amiable with a wreath of myrtle 
on her sunny braids—from Jeremiah Double¬ 
eagle, President of the Tattletown Bank, to old 
Bachelor Shyface in a new wig which covered 
the growing scarcity of the capillary substance 
of his cranium. 

Miss Aurelia Valentine sat “in character,” 
as Venus reclining on a bank of roses— such 
full blown specimens of the genus multijiora as, 
I doubt much, ever met the gaze of the fair 
dame d ’amour; Miss Euphrasia Amanda Smug- 
gins was painted seated in a draperied boudoir, 
with her last publication, “The Plaint of a 
Wounded Heart,” in her hand ; and old obese 
Madam Dowager with her feet on a crimson 
cushion and her pet poodle oil her lap. 

There were a few of “the under crust” whom 
the artist did in colors at a less price than his 
more moneyed patrons bestowed; for the 
Count’s prices were graduated according to the 
length of their purses (it was singular how soon 
he fell.into Yankee customs!), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ginger were hung over the sofa of their 
little parlor, and their little three-year old 
Ginger, in a red dress and blue shoes, over the 
mantel, the sum total of the painter’s bill hardly 
exceeding a week’s profit of the snug little 
grocery. 

Then there were “ family pieces”—old Noah 
and Mrs. Sere wall and their five Sere wall de¬ 
scendants (the price stipulated beforehand), 
“ with all the paint the artist could afford to 
throw in for the money ;” the seven Misses 
Swindlem as “the Pleiades” (a conceit of Miss 
Hetta’s, the youngest), each in a blue, gauzy, 
cloud-like dress, and with a star on her fore¬ 
head—Miss Hetta standing in the background, 
very indistinct, and almost obscured by her 
sisters, “all which was quite in character,” as 
Peter Paragraph, the editor, shrewdly observed, 
“ since she was soon likely to be lost to mortal 
vision when merged into Mrs. Doctor Bluepill,” 
to whom she was lately engaged. Colonel 
Trapem was painted, too, as Jack Falstaff, to 
whom his round, beaming countenance bore 
remarkable similitude. It was said to be a 
good likeness. Major and Mrs. Flutterbug were 
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also hung up side by side over the piano in 
their parlors. 

And thus all sorts of creations from the paint¬ 
er’s brush were born into the classic community 
of Tattletown ; some of magnitude ill propor¬ 
tioned to the low parlor walls on which they 
hung, and forcibly reminding the visitor of the 
family piece of the good old Vicar of Wake¬ 
field ; others, in showy and expensive gilt 
frames, suspended on the high walls of aristo¬ 
cratic drawing-rooms. To be sure, there were 
one or two who failed to be quite suited with 
the work of the Count V. Mazzini, Noble Refu¬ 
gee. Old Mr. Sere wall thought the painter had 
got ‘ 1 the best end of the bargain ;’ 9 and obese 
Madam Dowager complained of “the expres¬ 
sion of Hero, the pet poodle, ” and ‘ ‘ thought her 
own face looked a trifle thin.” Upon hearing 
which, old Bachelor Shyface said, slyly (it was 
the only witty thing the silent old bachelor 
was ever known to utter), “ it would be impos¬ 
sible to find canvas enough in the whole town 
upon which to copy the breadth of that lady’s 
countenance !” There was said to be a great 
call at the village paint and oil store for Spanish 
brown, red ochre, and chrome yellow, and that 
one or two old oil-cloth table covers were used 
up for canvas; also, that Samuel Marrygold 
had actually had the reverse side of his first 
wife’s portrait oiled and sized over for the tran¬ 
script of the features of his new one ; though I 
have no doubt that these were untruthful re¬ 
ports, set afloat by wicked and envious persons, 
for, as I have said, there were one or two gos¬ 
sips in Tattletown. 

But not alone, during all this period, as a 
disciple of Titian did the noble refugee make 
progress within the borders of Tattletown. Into 
the camp of Cupid were his feats of prowess 
carried. Not only could the Italian paint a 
bright eye, but fascinate one ; not only do up a 
pretty face in oils, but admire it meantime ; 
not only represent Miss Valentine as Venus, 
but enact (par parenthesis) the role of the god 
of Love ; not only immortalize Miss Euphrasia 
Amanda Smuggins, but cause that “wounded 
heart” to throb anew with suspicious palpita¬ 
tions. Ah, dangerous Count V. Mazzini, Noble 
Refugee ! 

But it were needless to recount here his con¬ 
quests. As Miss Valentine remarked, with a 
sympathetic sigh and an uplifting of her ceru¬ 
lean orbs, “ These foreigners from the clime of 
art and song are so fascinating, and their mis¬ 
fortunes enlist one’s pity so !” I wonder if • 
Miss Valentine ever heard that “pity is akin to 
love,” or knew how often she sang “The Ex¬ 


iles of Erin” at her piano ? And then the rosy 
little authoress’s compassion must have been 
excited, too, for “A Plea for Down-trodden 
Italy” appeared in the April number of the 
Great Cochituate Fulminator . 

I am afraid, though, that, quite like any fast 
young man of Americandom, the Count V. 
Mazzini, N. R., was a trifle fickle in his atten¬ 
tions ; since, from the fair Miss Aurelia, with 
whom he sang opera over her piano of evenings, 
he transferred them to the blue for the period 
of a whole fortnight; then suddenly turned to 
Miss Frances Tallowdip, whom he took out 
during the March sleighing with the span of 
grays from Soule’s livery stable ; she, in turn, 
to be deserted for the whole gamut of the Misses 
Swindlem ; and they, at last, for sweet little 
Anna Amiable, who, I fear, flirted a little with 
the Count at first, then suddenty returned to 
her faith with her old lover, the rich bachelor 
school committee, whom this little feminine 
manoeuvre may possibly have brought to terms, 
since Dame Rumor proclaimed that they were 
shortly to be married. 

Alas, that an Italian Count, and an artist 
“after Titian,” should have been jilted by a 
Yankee school-marm ! Poor noble refugee ! 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ARTIST’S BENEFIT. 

TnE last days of April had wept themselves 
away in Tattletown. The trees were swelling 
with buds—those two long lines of stately elms 
bordering Fleet Street, and the pride of the 
village ; tlie frost had given over his reign till 
another autumn, and the sidewalks were fast 
becoming settled ; and nature, both animate 
and inanimate, assumed a livelier aspect. The 
principal business street of the town wore a 
bustling look; “spring trade” was brisk in 
Tattletown. Messrs. Silky & Softy, Mr. Denim, 
and the firm of Tell-trutli & Co. had returned 
from Boston with their new styles of goods ; 
the Misses Tarleton & Ruche had hung a Paris 
pattern hat in the most conspicuous part of 
their shop ; in the jeweller’s window, a silver 
tea-service of the latest pattern glittered and 
shone in the sunlight ; and the sidewalks were 
crowded with ladies out shopping all the bright 
days of the waning April. 

The spring term of court was sitting in town ; 
and daily, at 9 o’clock, A. M., the town bell 
rung out its quick, sharp peal: “Lawyer, 
lawyer, come to court!” and straightway a file 
of green-bagged, dignified-looking gentlemen 
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emerged from tlieir offices, or the doors of the 
Allsup, en route for the large and elegant new 
brick Town House, in which Tattletown espe¬ 
cially prided herself. It was a handsome edi¬ 
fice, this Town House, with its large hall, court¬ 
rooms, lawyers’ offices, and other apartments 
for the transaction of town business, and really 
an ornament to Tattletown ; though old Noali 
Screwall was not the only one who grumbled at 
the'increased rate of taxes when it was built, 
and there had been many a hard tussle, time 
out of mind, in the annual town meetings, be¬ 
fore this measure of building could be decided 
upon. But Tattletown got her Town House at 
last ; and all her citizens attended the great 
Dedication Ball held in the spacious “New 
Town Hall,” where the Germania Band gave 
the music, and everybody, old and young, 
danced to it on the occasion which was likely 
to happen but once during their lifetime ; and, 
since then, the hall had been devoted to the 
use of public lecturers, concerts, ladies’ fairs, 
political caucuses, and gatherings of that ilk. 

Surely something is going on therein now, 
the forenoon of this first, bright day of May ! 
for, not only the green-bagged lawyers enter 
the Town House for their court-room above 
stairs, but Miss Valentine, and Miss Smuggins, 
and the Misses Swindlem, and Miss Tallowdip, 
with a host of young girls, are tripping in, 
bearing baskets covered with white napkins ; 
and Esquire Tachem, young Doctor Bluepill, 
the clerks of the Insurance Office, even old. 
Bachelor Shyface (who, of late, has brushed up 
wonderfully), are seen transferring armfuls of 
the evergreen and spruce boughs from the wag¬ 
on before the door which some half-dozen of 
the academy students have gathered from the 
woods a little way beyond the precincts of the 
town. Ah, this explains the mystery—these 
handbills upon the stone posts which starid 
along the outer edge of the sidewalks on Walker 
Street! We have not looked into the columns 
of The News lately, or we might have seen it 
advertised there:— 

“SOCIAL LEVEE 
At the New Town Hall! 

The young ladies of Tattletown propose to 
give a Social Levee at the New Town Hall, dur¬ 
ing the day and evening of Thursday, May 1st, 
where they hope to welcome all tlieir friends 
both old and young. The proceeds of the en¬ 
tertainment they design to appropriate as a 
slight testimonial of the appreciation in which 
they hold the services of Count V. Mazzini 
(whose departure from this community, the 


Count being recalled to his own country, they 
cannot but view as their loss, though his gain;, 
while engaged in the practice of high art among 
them. 

Refreshments will be served both day and 
evening. 

A variety of Fancy Articles will be offered 
for sale at the tables. 

An Antiquarian Supper and Tableaux w T ili 
add variety to the evening’s entertainment. 

Come one, come all ! 

Admission 25 cents. Children half price. 

Tickets to be procured at the door. 

Tattletown, April 27, 185-.” 

And so there is to be held a “ Social Levee”— 
a “Benefit” for the Noble Refugee—at the 
New Town Hall, Thursday (to-morrow) even¬ 
ing ! Let us enter the hall close in old Bachelor 
Shyface’s steps, and see how the Tattletown 
young ladies get up a thing of this sort! 

Why, they seem perfectly cm fait in these 
matters, judging from the rapidity with which 
everything progresses ; though we cannot help 
thinking, after some observation, that, even 
even among this group of ladies, we recognize 
the same spirit which characterizes the political 
cliques of the sterner sex, viz : that ther$ are 
a few who get all the honors and emoluments, 
while the larger and more unassuming portion 
“do the dirty work;” for here are a score or 
more of quiet young ladies, of the Misses Wood- 
bird type, who weave the evergreen trimming, 
and whose hands have manufactured the most 
of those fancy articles in yonder great basket, 
albeit a gazer here would imagine that the 
Misses Valentine, Smuggins, Tallowdip, Swin¬ 
dlem and Co. are the arbiters of the destinies 
of all Tattletown, as involved in the progress 
of the next day’s projected levee. 

But time passes, and everything wags well 
towards execution. After a vast deal of plan¬ 
ning and chatting between the ladies and their 
masculine assistants ; a little attempt at a 
flirtation between Miss Frances Tallowdip and 
Esquire Tachem, as they retire cosily to a 
corner of the hall to determine the falling of a 
particular fold in the curtain of the window of 
the post-office constructed there ; after the ever¬ 
green wreaths are adjusted upon the walls, the 
flags of stars and stripes festooned above the 
platform whereon stands a piano at which some 
of the Tattletown musical talent is expected to 
preside ; after the arrangement of the scenic 
apparatus necessary for the tableaux , and the 
construction of the tables by the gentlemen, 
while the ladies dispose thereon the fancy arti- 
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cles and the refreshments which have been 
contributed; after the Honorable Mrs. Lofty’s 
loaf of elaborately frosted gingerbread in a 
silver basket is placed in a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion, Miss Valentine’s plate of wafer-like tarts 
temptingly arranged, and honest little Mrs. 
Ginger’s two plump loaves of nice Harrison 
cake assigned a station at the lower end of the 
table ; after all preparations are complete, and 
Miss Valentine protests herself “so fatigued!” 
the ladies respectively retire to their homes, 
to await the advent of May morning, which 
again congregates the social (?) element of 
Tattletown life, and brings out those who de¬ 
sire to render the appreciation of the services 
rendered by Count V. Mazzini, N. R., to the 
cause of “high art” in Tattletown. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE LEVEE. 

May morning dawns bright and clear. ‘ 1 There 
will be hard work to-day in Tattletown,” says 
old Bachelor Sliyface, as he saunters down 
Walker Street about eight o’clock, and notices 
how great a portion of the female part of the 
community is abroad. “ These women ! some 
of ’em ’ll do more to-day than they’ve done 
for a month, and there ’ll be more money 
taken in the Town Hall than an honest man 
could lay up for his family in a whole year. 
But they enjoy it, and I s’pose I might as well 
drop in a while and see ’em.” So, as yester¬ 
day, in his footsteps let us enter also. 

Already the tide of aristocratic travel has 
set toward the Town Hall. Miss Valentine, 
Miss Smuggins, Miss Tallowdip, Mrs. Major 
Elutterbug, and the Honorable Mrs. Lofty are 
behind the tables, where they pour coffee, and 
dispense it to the pretty servitors—a band of 
young misses with jaunty white aprons and 
sweet smiles — with affability and charming 
grace. The seven Misses Swindlem preside at 
the fancy table, and sell rapidly every conceiv¬ 
able article that was ever knitted, crocheted, 
sewed, or wrought by feminine fingers. The 
Misses Swindlem forget to return change to 
their customers, and quite shock old Bachelor 
Shy face by asking him to purchase “these 
dear, cunning little things,” holding up a tiny 
pair of worsted socks. We do not wonder that 
Mr. Shyface grows very red, and moves away, 
and when he gets near the door growls quite 
audibly—“ He didn’t come here to be insulted 
—not he !” though why he should get redder, 
and involuntarily clap his hand to his head, 


where the bald place used to be, at meeting 
pretty Jenny Woodbird, who just now enters, 
and salutes him with a pleasant 11 Good-morn¬ 
ing, Mr. Shyface,” we cannot see that! Peter 
Paragraph, the editor, purchases a brace of 
finely dressed dolls, more marvellously arrayed 
than was “ Solomon, in all his glory,” by the 
Misses Swindlem’s fingers, and forthwith makes 
a great joke about “small caps,” at which the 
ladies laugh prodigiously; and Mr. Double- 
eagle buys a little white frilled toilet-cushion, 
of which he makes a great display, going about 
among the ladies, and holding it out on the 
palm of his hand. 

There is a great influx of visitors at the Hall. 
The lawyers come down after the morning 
session of court is over, and drink an astonish¬ 
ing number of cups of coffee, chiefly, I think, 
for the sake of complimenting their pretty 
little servitors ; the students are everywhere 
present (it is a holiday at the academy), and 
some of them have volunteered to serve the 
oysters at the table in yonder corner ; the ladies 
wax more busy and smiling ; and everything 
passes off very smoothly. So the forenoon 
wears away. 

The afternoon is a transcript of the forenoon ; 
but we think we will omit that for an account 
of the evening’s entertainment, and view the 
“new Town Hall” by the blaze of the great 
chandelier, with the buzz and chatter of voices, 
the flutter of fans and perfumed handkerchiefs, 
and the cheerful, smiling faces. 

The Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., has,not 
been able to spend much of the day at the 
Hall; “he is putting the finishing touches to 
a portrait,” he says; but this evening he is 
decidedly the lion of the social reunion gathered 
to do him honor. He had a rival formerly in 
the affections of the Tattletown ladies—the 
eloquent young minister, Bugbee, with the long 
locks and the poetical air, whose star has paled 
under the splendor of the Count’s, for who 
could outshine the martyr of Italian freedom ? 
Bugbee couldn’t, and he modestly gave place 
to the Noble Refugee. The evening wore 
smoothly on ; “the hours seemed satin-shod,” 
as Euphrasia Amanda Smuggins poetically ob¬ 
served, smiling “ sweet” over a bowl of oysters 
which Esquire Tacliem had gallantly brought 
her. “Really, Mr. Shyface looks quite ani¬ 
mated when in conversation ! But I wonder 
what he sees attractive in that Miss Wood- 
bird?” whispered the eldest Miss Swindlem, 
whose thoughts of late had been turning to¬ 
wards the matrimonial aspect of human life. 
“I’m sure I never thought him homely. That 
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wig improves him wonderfully ! We must ask 
liim to tlie house some evening, Eliza. ’ ’ This 
was said in a moment’s leisure caught from 
the sales at the fancy table. 

Passing over the various details of the eve¬ 
ning, the letters dispensed from the post-office 
by the fair postmistress, the articles of interest 
drawn from the depths of the grab bag—young 
Doctor Bluepill extricated a china baby, and a 
learned professor in the academy a “ jumping 
Jack dwelling lightly on the tableau wherein 
Mrs. Lofty represented Queen Elizabeth sur¬ 
rounded by her maids of honor, another in 
which the Count Mazzini personated an Italian 
bandit, and several in which Miss Valentine 
and “her set” were very conspicuous ; pausing 
a moment to taste the “bean porridge” served 
up at the Antiquarian Supper by ‘pretty girls 
in tlie costume of their grandmothers, we will 
retire somewhat early, for levees are stereotyped 
affairs, and, albeit this one is gotten up with a 
view to more than ordinary effect, we will 
make our exit while the Count is hovering near 
the table where sits the quondam recipient of 
his attentions, to whom, this evening, he seems 
inclined to return—Miss Aurelia Valentine. 

It was said afterwards that the net proceeds 
of the young ladies’ Social Levee, as paid over 
to the Count V. Mazzini by the fair deputation 
who waited upon him, amounted to two hun¬ 
dred and forty dollars—quite a snug little sum 
as a token of “ the appreciation of high art in 
Tattletown. ’ ’ 

It was said, moreover, that the Count confi¬ 
dentially informed Miss Valentine, while walk¬ 
ing home with her that evening from the Hall, 
that, because of the knowledge of his artistic 
career which had reached his native Italy, and 
excited the admiration of his countrymen, he 
had received from a few influential ftiends 
under government, accompanying his recall, a 
golden medal, bearing the head of Titian en¬ 
circled by a laurel wreath, and the reverse 
inscription— 

TO COUNT VITTORIO MAZZINI, P. F. R., 

which title, being interpreted, means Padre 
Florentine Romaics —Father of the Florentine 
and Roman school of art. 

It was whispered, additionally, that the noble 
Count Vittorio Mazzini, N. R., P. F. R., was 
put to bed that night at the “Allsup” with a 
glorious confusion of ideas in the region of the 
cerebral organs, and uttering snatches of songs 
in which Yankee Doodle and Vive Vltalie were 
mixed together rather indiscriminately. 

But then this might not have been so; in¬ 


deed, this deponent hardly thinks it was, for, 
as hath been before chronicled, there were one 
or two gossips in Tattletown. 


CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 

Let us close our record of this phase of 
Tattletown life by transcribing, for the reader’s 
perusal, a letter which was penned in a com¬ 
fortable parlor of the “ Winthrop House,” 
Boston, about a week after the events chroni¬ 
cled in the last chapter, first premising that 
the writer was a tall, slender, smooth-faced, 
handsome young man of twenty-three or there¬ 
abouts, the reckless, saucy gleam of whose 
keen black eyes, and the expression of whose 
facial muscles denote a strong admixture of 
shrewdness and will to execute whatever his 
active brain conceived. He is very handsome, 
we observe that, as he sits for a few moments 
in a smiling reverie, evidently enjoying pleasant 
thoughts, then bursts into a hearty laugh, and, 
drawing nearer to him the writing-case on the 
table, writes rapidly: — 

The Winthrop, Boston , May 9th, 185-. 

My dear old friend Phil: “Where the 
deuce is Sid Burroughs, I wonder?” I think I 
hear you say, once in a while, down there in 
that Southern home of yours, where, on “ de 
ole plantation,” I see you reposing comfortably 
on the laurels won from your Northern Alma 
Mater, while the individual who does himself 
the honor to a sometime seat in his old chum’s 
thoughts has been beating round, and finding 
little rest, till latterly, for the sole of his foot 
since wo parted. 

That parting !—do you remember it, Phil ? 
I, a devil-may-care classmate, who, somehow, 
found it impossible to walk under college dis¬ 
cipline, to resist the inclination to play off jokes 
on peaching tutors, and kick up a Dido gene¬ 
rally, till I one day found myself the subject of 
‘ ‘ suspension, ’ ’ as fulminated from our venerable 
Prex’s lips, and, worse still, anathematized, and 
maranathematized, and suspended from the fa¬ 
miliar relations with the governor’s pocket-book 
at home, with the consoling information that 
“I might now shift for myself.” This, you 
know, Phil, was our first parent’s legacy, and, 
like him, I had no chance save to “go work 
for a living.” I say, do yon remember this all, 
Phil ? Of course you do, and so, mayhap, you 
will not object to the recital of your quondam 
friend’s career since that period, some twelve 
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months ago? Then, I pray thee, old friend, 
draw near and listen ; give heed while I recount 
the wondrous tale. 

Well, you see, Phil (you perceive I now 
assume the more familiar colloquial style), I 
felt rather down about that time, when I was 
put from tlie fostering arms of old Mother 
Harvard ; with scarce fifty dollars of pocket - 
money (to buy cigars, etc. etc., you know), 
and my honored father’s injunction not to draw 
on him for resources, as “lie’d settled the last 
affair of mine” (when he paid the bill for that 
supper I gave the Juniors, you remember). 
Thus situated, I felt somewhat in the desolate 
condition of Robinson Crusoe, alone on his 
island, and began to cast about for some visible 
means of support. 

It was a c puzzler, Phil ; harder than working 
out any theorem in Euclid ! A young gentle¬ 
man of twenty-two, suddenly cut off from 
expectations, a prospect of his diploma at Har¬ 
vard and his course at the Law School, and 
forced to earn his own living ! Teaching first 
presented itself ; and I forthwith went off into 
a little country town, and engaged a school, 
where I worried through one term, thrashing 
the boys, and coaxing the pretty girls with 
sugar-plums. But this didn’t last. Nature 
never intended me for a country pedagogue ; 
and one day I settled up rather suddenly with 
the committee, pocketed the proceeds of my 
twelve weeks’ services, and resolved to change 
my employment. After that, by turns, I be¬ 
came travelling book agent, writing-master, 
Daguerreotypist, sketched in crayons, and 
painted portraits in oils (you remember this 
latter forte at college, Phil ? that caricature of 

tutor S -?), and picked up a comfortable 

little sum for a few more months, till, suddenly, 
one evening early in February last, reading 
something in the papers about those unfortu¬ 
nate Italian exiles, a sudden idea inspired me. 
Jove ! Jupiter! Mark Antony ! it was glorious ! 

In another month, behold me, Sid Burroughs, 
Junior, en disguise , with flowing wig, moustache 
and whiskers of marvellous proportions, my 
face stained with a dark wash, the judicious 
gravity of a travelled man— in short, my whole 
tout ensemble decidedly foreign —and with an 
Italian limp on my English tongue, with 
twenty-five dollars invested in brushes, paints, 
etc., and stock m trade, behold me, “Count 
Vittorio Mazzini, N. R.” ( Nary Red , I meant 
it, and with a significance, too ; but with the 
uninitiated it passed for Noble Refugee), behold 
me domesticated in “the classic and pleasant 
community of Tattletown, ” not a hundred miles 


distant from the region of old Cambridge ; and 
all this with a view to replenish my lean 
purse. “Ahold move,” you will say; but, my 
dear Phil, haven’t you learned thus early that 
Assurance wins the biggest slice of the pudding, 
while Modesty very often goes to bed hungry ? 
Not that your correspondent was ever particu¬ 
larly troubled with the latter characteristic; 
but then he ventures to write the formations of 
his judgment, based on the experience he has 
observed in others. But, as 1 was saying, I 
sunk my own identity, pro tem ., into that of 
Count V. Mazzini, N. R., for the purpose of 
making my fortune ; and, Phil, 1 did it! I struck 
a lucky vein, and the gold was there ! I cradled, 
filtered, and coined it into my own pocket. 
Foreign title, foreign talent, foreign air, every¬ 
thing d la Ztalie , that was my bait; and, by the 
Sixth Satire of Juvenal, didn’t they bite ! Were 
I to record all my doings and sayings down 
there at this same Tattletown, how I was pa¬ 
tronized, matronized, lionized, idolized, sym¬ 
pathized, and, in short, everything but scan¬ 
dalized, you wouldn’t believe me, Phil, you’d 
say, “ That’s one of Sid Burroughs’s stories !” 

I engaged a room—a studio —where I hung 
up a few paintings (Claudes and Raphaels) I 
had hired from the auction rooms in Bostou, 
hung out my shingle, “ Count V. Mazzini, 
artist, from Italy,” and proclaimed myself, in 
the village paper, a dispenser of “high art,” a 
painter “after Titian” ( several centuries ), and 
ready to do in oil the faces of all Tattletown, 
“at reasonable prices.” And shortly, with 
Byron, I “awoke and found myself famous.” 
The studio of the noble Count V. Mazzini, N. R., 
was quite the fashion. Visitors began to pour 
in. Like as to the old war-note, “ The Pibroch 
of Donald Dliu,” came the Scottish clansmen, 
so hd*e, 

11 Fast they come, fast they come, 

See how they gather!” 

Young ladies, old ladies, fat ladies, and lean 
ladies, spinsters of an uncertain age and misses 
in their teens, all these besieging y our humble 
correspondent for sittings ! Not a Moham¬ 
medan, lying off in Paradise, with a full com¬ 
plement of houris to charm him into serenest 
enjoyment, could surely enjoy a more enviable 
position. I tell you, Phil, “high art (?) in 
Tattletown’ ’ flourished during the three months 
of my stay in that classic community. From 
the first advent of the Count Mazzini into so¬ 
ciety under the patronage of one of the promi¬ 
nent citizens, to the “Social Levee,” whose 
benefits were appropriated to “defraying the 
expenses of my return to my native land by a 
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government recall,” I found it easy sailing into 
the affections of the people. Portrait painting, 

‘ 4 after Titian,” was vastly more remunerative 
than pedagoguing or taking fifty cent Daguerreo¬ 
types. But the hardest part of it was the 
keeping that confounded Italian limp on one’s 
tongue. Every old dame had to be a ‘ 1 Contessa,’ 9 
every pretty girl a “ Signorina, ” every house 
a “palazzo,” and the big wigs of the town all 
“ Excellenzas” and “ Illustrisimas.” True as 
you live, Phil, I enacted this role . 

But by and by, with a plethoric purse, I began 
to think it about time to change the scene of 
action. During all this time I had not written 
home to inform my honored father of my where¬ 
abouts. I felt a sort of pride in being inde¬ 
pendent, and I rather liked the idea of earning 
my own living. I began to think of leaving 
Tattletown, circulating the report that, “ owing 
to the influence of friends high in a political 
quarter, my 4 confiscated estates’ were restored, 
and I recalled to Italy.” This was vastly 
better, any one will perceive, for an Italian 
nobleman, than painting portraits at so much 
per head in Tattletown ; accordingly, I set about 
hasty preparations for my departure. It was 
in those last days of my stay that I was invited 
by the ladies to accept the proceeds. of the 
“Social Levee” above mentioned, as “a token 
of their appreciation of my services,” while 
among them. Consequently, the follower of 
Titian could not ungallantly resist, and thus 
allowed himself to become the victim of a hun¬ 
dred little delicate attentions from the ladies 
aforesaid, and also the recipient of the nice 
little sum of two hundred and forty dollars in 
bills on the Tattletown Bank, which act of 
generosity afforded him, as you perceive, the 
opportunity of leaving the limits of their classic 
community with the title P. F. R. ( Pocket Full 
of Hocks !) added to his patronymic, and quite 
superseding that of N. R. ( Nary Red), with 
which he had come among them. 

And all this, 0 Phil, because of a hirsute 
face, a broken tongue, and a foreign title, 
when, I dare affirm, this same appreciative 
community would have let a bona fide artist of 
modest native talent starve in their midst. 
Truly, 0 friend, Assurance does get the biggest 
slice of the pudding, while waiting Modesty 
goes to bed hungry! 

But there is one thing on my conscience, 
Phil, concerning one of the “appreciative” 
young ladies of Tattletown (a damsel of some 
thirty-five summers, or thereabouts, I should 
judge), to whom, on that last evening of my 
VOL. lxi,—27 


stay, I made a promise that, “ when the politi¬ 
cal affairs of my country wore a quieter aspect,” 
I would return to America, and transport her 
across the big water as the Contessa Mazzini . 
I hope she may not place too implicit faith in 
a man’s promises, or cast her eyes too yearn¬ 
ingly toward fair Italy I There is another 
thing, however, that troubles me more. It is 
an humbling confession, Phil, but I must re¬ 
cord it—I, yea, even I, Count Vittorio Mazzini, 
P. F. R., was actually jilted, flirted with, made 
a catspaw, a plaything of, by a demure, pretty, 
bright-eyed little Yankee school-marm, down 
there at this same Tattletown! Pity me, old 
friend and chum, out of the fulness of your 
“engaged” happiness, for my heart was a bit 
touched in this operation. 

Thus have I written you, Phil, concerning that 
which the Fates have dealt me since the day we 
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parted. Drop a line now and then, my dear 
old fellow, directing to the classic shades of 
old Harvard ; for, after visiting home, and ob¬ 
taining my worthy father’s pardon, I intend 
making the amende honorable to our good old 
Prex, promise better fashions for all the future, 
then carry myself through the remnant of my 
collegiate course, and the Law School, with the 
net profits of practising “high art (?) in Tat¬ 
tletown.” 

I ’ll show you the wig, whiskers, the medal 
of honor, and the letter containing the recall to 
Italy of the “ Count Vittorio Mazzini, Padre of 
Florentine Romaics,” at such time in the future 
when we may meet and talk over college 
scrapes and other boyish pranks and follies. 
Meantime, old chum, once in a while write a 
cheering line approbative of altered ways suc¬ 
ceeding the “wild oats” period of 

Your friend, truly, 

Sidney Burroughs. 

To Philip Allston, 

- County , Georgia . 

P. S. We quite forgot to state that the next- 
number of The Tattletown News published after 
the March election spoke in warmest eulogiuiri 
of “Our worthy Representative elect, Major 
John Flutterbug.” 

P. P. S. We also omitted to chronicle that, 
though the Misses Iletta Swindlem, Jenny 
Woodbird, and Anna Amiable have long time 
since merged their respective patronymics into 
Bluepill, Shyface, and Schoolman, Miss Aurelia 
Valentine still clings to the “hope deferred” 
of soon redeeming her maiden troth plighted 
on a May night to the Count Mazzini, repre¬ 
sentative of “high art (?) in Tattletown.” 
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A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ON GENERAL CONDUCT. 

Earnestly endeavor to obtain among your 
acquaintance the character of a good husband; 
and abhor that would-be wit, which I have some¬ 
times seen practised among men of the world— 
a kind of coarse jesting on the bondage of the 
married state, and a laugh at the shackles which 
a wife imposes. On the contrary, be it your 
pride to exhibit to the world that sight on which 
the wise man passes such an encomium: 
li Beautiful before God and men are a man and 
liis wife that agree together.” ( Ecclus . xxv. 1.) 

Make it an established rule to consult your 
wife on all occasions. Your interest is hers: 
and undertake no plan contrary toiler advice and 
approbation. Independent of better motives, 
what a responsibility does it free you from ! 
for, if the alfair turn out ill, you are spared re¬ 
proaches both from her and from your own 
feelings. But the fact is, she who ought to have 
most influence on her husband’s mind is often 

precisely the person who has least; and a man 
« 

will frequently take the advice of a stranger who 
cares not for him nor his interest, in preference 
to the cordial and sensible opinion of his "wife. 
A due consideration of the domestic evils such 
a line of conduct is calculated to produce, might, 
one would think, of itself be sufficient to prevent 
its adoption ; but,independent of these, policy 
should influence you ; for there is in woman an 
intuitive quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, 
and a foresight into the probable consequences 
of an event, that make her peculiarly calculated 
to give her opinion and advice. 6i If I was 
making up a plan of consequences,” said the 
great Lord Bolingbroke, “I should like first to 
consult with a sensible woman.” 

Never witness a tear from your wife with 
apathy or indifference. Words, looks, actions— 
all may be artificial; but a tear is unequivocal; 
it comes direct from the heart , and speaks at 
once the language of truth, nature, and sin¬ 
cerity 1 Be assured, when you see a tear on her 
cheek, her heart is touched ; and do not, I again 
repeat it, do not behold it with coldness or 
insensibility! 

It is very unnecessary to say that contradiction 
is to be avoided at all times ; but when in the 
presence of others, be most particularly watch¬ 
ful. A look, or word, that perhaps, in reality, 
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conveys no angry meaning, may at once lead 
people to think that their presence alone re¬ 
strains the eruption of a discord, which probably 
has no existence whatsoever. 

Some men, who are married to women of in¬ 
ferior fortune or connection, will frequently have 
the meanness to upbraid them with the dispar¬ 
ity. My good sir, allow me to ask what was 
your motive in marrying ? Was it to oblige or 
please your wife ? No, truly ; it was to oblige 
and please yourself your own dear self. Had 
she refused to marry you, you would have been 
(in lover’s phrase) a very miserable man. 

Did you never tell her so ? Therefore, really, 
instead of upbraiding her, you should be very 
grateful to her for rescuing you from such an 
unhappy fate. 

It is particularly painful- to a woman when¬ 
ever her husband is unkind enough to say a 
lessening or harsh word of any member of her 
family: invectives against herself are not half 
so wounding. 

Should illness, or suffering of any kind, assail 
your wife, your tenderness and attention are then 
peculiarly called for ; and if she be a woman of 
sensibility, believe me, a look of love, a word 
of pity or sympathy, will, at times, have a better » 
effect than the prescriptions of her physicians. 

Perhaps some calamity, peculiarly her own, 
may befall her. She may weep over the death 
of some dear relative or friend ; or her spirits 
and feelings may be affected by various cir¬ 
cumstances. Remember that your sympathy, 
tenderness, and attention, on such occasions, 
are particularly required. 

A man would not, on any account, take up a 
whip, or a stick, and beat his wife ; but he will, 
without remorse, use to her language which 
strikes much deeper to her heart than the lash 
of any whip he could make use of. “ He would 
not, for the world,” says an ingenious writer, 

cut her with a knife , but he will, without the 
least hesitation, cut her with his tongue .” 

I have known some unfeeling husbands, who 
have treated their luckless wives with unvaried 
and unremitting unkindness, till perhaps the 
arrival of their last illness, and who then became 
all assiduity and attention. But when that 
period approaches, their remorse, like the re¬ 
morse of a murderer, is felt too late ; the die is 
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cast; and kindness or unkindness can be of 
little consequence to the poor victim, who only 
waits to have her eyes closed in the long sleep 
of death ! 

Perhaps your wife may be destitute of youth 

r 

and beauty, or other superficial attractions 
which distinguish many of her sex. Should this 
be the case, remember many a plain face con¬ 
ceals a heart of exquisite sensibility and merit; 
and her consciousness of the defect makes her 
peculiarly awake to the slightest attention or 
inattention from you: and just for a moment 
reflect— 

“What is the blooming tincture of the skin, 

To peace of mind and harmony within ? 

What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 

Can loveliness of form, or look, or air, 

With loveliness of words or deeds compare ? 

No: those at first the unwary heart may gain; 
hut these, these only can the heart retain.” 

Your wife, though a gentle, amiable creature, 
may be deficient in mental endowments, and 
destitute of fancy or sentiment; and you, per¬ 
haps a man of taste and talents, are inclined to 
think lightly of her. This is unjust, unkind, 
and unwise. It is not, believe me, the woman 
most gifted by nature, or most stored with lite¬ 
rary knowledge, who always makes the most 
comfortable wife ; by no means: your gentle, 
amiable helpmate may contribute much more 
to your happiness, more to the regularity, 
economy, and discipline of your house, and 
may make your children a much better mother, 
than many a brilliant dame who could trace, 
with Moore, Scott, and Byron, every line on the 
map of taste and sentiment, and descant on the 
merits and demerits of poetry as if she had just 
arrived fresh from the neighborhood of Par¬ 
nassus. 

Should your wife be a woman of sense, worth, 
and cultivation, yet not very expert at cutting 
out a shirt, or making paste, pies, and puddings 
(though I would not by any means undervalue 
this necessary part of female knowledge, or 
tolerate ignorance in my sex respecting them), 
yet pray, my good sir, do not, on this account 
only , show discontent and ill-humor towards 
her. If she is qualified to be your bosom friend, 
to advise, to comfort, and to soothe you ; if 
she can instruct your children, enliven your 
fireside by her conversation, and receive and 
entertain your friends in a manner which 
pleases and gratifies you, be satisfied: we 
cannot expect to meet in a wife, or indeed in 
any one, exactly all we could wish. u I can 
easily,” says a sensible friend of mine, “hire 
a woman to make my linen and dress my dinner, 


but I cannot so readily procure a friend and 
companion for myself, and a preceptress for my 
children.” The remark was called forth by his 
mentioning that he had heard a gentleman, the 
day before, finding fault with his wife, an 
amiable, sensible, well-informed woman, be¬ 
cause she was not clever at pies, puddings, and 
needle-work! On the other hand, should she 
be sensible, affectionate, amiable, domestic, yet 
prevented by circumstances in early life from 
obtaining much knowledge of books, or mental 
cultivation, do not therefore think lightly of 
her; still remember she is your companion, 
the friend in whom you may confide at all times, 
and from whom you may obtain counsel and 
comfort. 

OX CONSTANCY AND FIDELITY. 

The manner and conduct which in a bachelor 
were perhaps appropriate and pleasing, are in a 
married man unbecoming and reprehensible: 
and he who, among a party of females, as a 
young man, was admired for his graceful gayety, 
will, most probably, be set down by the wise 
as a very flirting, careless husband, if he ap¬ 
pears to prefer the company of every trifling, 
foolish girl to the society of his wife. And be 
assured, however good sense and pride may 
conceal her feelings, this levity of manner never 
fails to give her pain ; and a poor return, indeed, 
is the smile of a silly chit, for calling forth any 
unpleasant sensations in the breast of a sensible 
and amiable woman. 

When in the presence of others, let her 
laudable pride be indulged, by your showing 
you think her an object of importance and pre¬ 
ference. The most trivial word or act of at¬ 
tention and love from you, gratifies her feelings ; 
and a man never appears to more advantage 
than by proviug to the world his affection and 
preference for his wife. I knew a gentleman 
(though he had been married for years) who 
would always, on going out, perhaps for only a 
day, step up to his wife, and affectionately kiss 
her ; nor was there a person present at the mo¬ 
ment who did not think more highly of him. 
In truth, there is scarcely a character which 
the world seems to value more than a good and 
tender husband. 

I do not think that wives in general (though 
quite divested, in other respects, of envy or 
jealousy) feel any very great pleasure at hear¬ 
ing their husbands run on in enthusiastic en¬ 
comiums on other women. I knew a gentleman 
who was constantly in the habit of saying, “ O 
dear, such a charming woman ! such beautiful 
eyes ! such a fine-turned shape ! such elegant 
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manners !” &c. And I have, at the same mo¬ 
ment, glanced at his wife, and observed a de¬ 
gree of awkwardness on her countenance, 
struggling with an effort to look pleased. And 
yet, had any one but her husband been the 


panegyrist, she would have listened most pro¬ 
bably with pleasure, and heartily concurred in 
the encomium. You call this jealousy ! Ko ; 
in truth, I call it a natural feeling, which can 
be better felt than described. 




“FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


BY VIRGINIA I) E FORREST. 

(See 'plate.) 


“ An 1812 soldier, did you say ?” 

“Yes, and as hale and hearty now in his 
seventy-fifth year, as he was at New Orleans at 
the head of his regiment. He is a splendid 
fellow, and I can promise you a hearty welcome 
on the strength of your uniform. By the way, 
put your heart in battle array, for the bright 
eyes of Agnes Lawrence will surely attack it.” 

“And who is Agnes Lawrence ?” 

“The Colonel’s grandchild, as fair a cottage 
girl as lives in America. She is an orphan; 
the Colonel’s housekeeper; face-washer and 
school-mistress to her little brother and sister, 
and—” 

“ Captivator of my friend George Hamilton’s 
heart,” said Norman Grant, laughing. 

They were two light-hearted, brave young 
men who thus chatted, as they took the road to 
Somerville. The older of the two, Lieutenant 
George Hamilton, had invited his friend and 
classmate at West Point, Norman Grant—also 
Lieutenant in the United States Army—to join 
him in a ride to Somerville to visit Colonel 
Lawrence, an old soldier, who had won his title 
in the war of 1812. 

Agnes Lawrence, the grandchild of the old 
soldier, was, at the time my story opens, in her 
seventeenth year. She was very beautiful, 
with wavy brown hair, large blue eyes, and a 
graceful figure. She had been educated in 
Boston, and could rank with many a city girl 
in her accomplishments, while her grandfather’s 
good sense had reared these accomplishments 
on the basis of a good, solid English education. 
She had, too, other accomplishments besides 
languages and music. She could ride from the 
time her little hands were large enough to grasp 
a rein, she could shoot a pistol or gun with as 
firm a hand and unerring an aim as a woodsman, 
and her housekeeping was the admiration of 
all the Somerville matrons. 

Colonel Lawrence made his idol of this fair 
girl. He loved Horace and little Mary, the other 


children of his dead son, but Agnes was the 
pride of the old man’s heart. If he took the lad 
to the woods to learn to shoot, he told him the 
feats his sister had done with a gun at his age, 
and Horace took all his lessons on horseback 
with his fearless sister by his side, mounted on 
a horse that the Colonel had trained to pace, 
march, charge, and curvet in true military 
style. 

George Hamilton had been charged by his 
father, when he left his home in Georgia to go 
to West Point, to call upon Colonel Lawrence 
who lived at Somerville, some fifty miles from 
the military school; and after the first call, he 
became a frequent visitor. He was then but a 
lad, and Agnes was away at school; but the 
old campaigning stories, and the animated 
conversation of the Colonel possessed a charm 
for the young soldier, and when her mother’s 
death called Agnes home, some six months be¬ 
fore the date at which my story opens, the 
cottage lost no charm for the young man. 

To return to the two riders whom we left on 
the way to Somerville. Chatting pleasantly, 
they rode on slowly, enjoying the cool afternoon 
air, till they stopped at the summit of a hill 
which overlooked the little village. At the foot 
of the hill was a stream, narrow, but running 
with that slow motion which shows deep water, 
and as the young men stopped, their eyes fell 
upon a young horsewoman who was approach¬ 
ing the bridge which spanned the water. It was 
but one wide plank, yet the rider rode fearlessly 
forward, keeping her horse at an easy trot. 
She wore a black cloth habit, and a small black 
hat, and the tiny hands were covered with black 
gauntlets. Her hair was braided in wide 
braids, touching each cheek, and the rich crim¬ 
son there showed that she had not long been 
riding at her present moderate pace. Her horse, 
a tall white animal, strongly built, looked more 
like a dragoon’s charger than a lady’s steed, 
and he carried his head in a way that betokened 
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plenty of spirit, yet the little hand that held the 
reins showed a steady firm grasp that argued 
well for the rider’s ability to manage him. 

The middle of the frail bridge was reached, 
when a loud shout from some boys playing on 
the bank of the stream startled the horse, and 
with a quick bound he lost his footing on the 
plank, and fell into the water. Quick as light¬ 
ning, George and Norman started down the 
path to the bank of the stream. The young 
lady, however, was equal to the emergency. 
Keeping her horse’s head well up, she urged 
him to swim. He struggled bravely, but the 
heavy cloth habit, becoming saturated with 
water, was dragging her down from the saddle, 
and he made but slow progress. Pale as ashes, 
evidently expecting to lose her seat, the young 
girl still kept her presence of mind, and in a clear 
voice encouraged her horse. “ Good Hector! 
Forward, sir!” 

“ Drop the reins, and loose your foot from the 
stirrup!” cried Norman, as lie sprang to his 
feet at the foot of the hill, tossing his reins to 
George. 

Agnes looked up. ‘ 4 He can swim ! ’ ’ she said. 

4 4 Your habit weighs him down !” again 
shouted the young man. 4 4 Head him this way! 
No! no ! He is swimming with tlie current! 
She will sink !” and without waiting for any 
answer, her sprang into the water. 

Agnes felt that she could not keep her seat a 
moment longer, and as Norman came up beside 
her she loosed her foot from the stirrup, and let 
the horse go from her. The heavy skirt dragged 
her down, but a strong nervous arm was round 
her waist, and she did not lose her courage. 

“ So ! Don’t struggle ; I can carry you !”— 
and with strong strokes Norman went towards 
the bank. George leaning over, lifted Agnes 
from Norman’s arms, and Hector, released from 
his burden, now came up and completed the 
dripping trio. 

44 Bravely done, Miss Agnes !” was George’s 
greeting, as he received her in his arms. 

“Lieutenant Hamilton!” said Agnes, with 
a bright blush. 44 Thank you ! I can stand”— 
and she turned to Norman who now stood upon 
the bank. The smile with which she had 
greeted George died away, and her eyes filled 
with tears, as she held out both hands to Nor¬ 
man. 44 How can I thank you !” she said, with 
a trembling voice. 44 I can never, never express 
my gratitude.” 

“Don’t try!” said the young man, bowing. 
“ I am only too happy to have been at hand to 
assist you. Miss Lawrence, I presume, from 
George’s greeting I” 


“Let me introduce Lieutenant Grant!” said 
George. “We were on our way to your house, 
and I would suggest that the sooner we reach 
it, the sooner you will be able to doff that drip¬ 
ping habit. Let me assist you !” And leading 
Hector up, he offered his hand and shoulder 
for Agnes to mount. 

“ Y r ou are not afraid ?” said Norman. 

“Afraid! 0 no. Grandfather says a sol¬ 
dier’s grandchild should not know the meaning 
of the word.” 

“But,” said George, “I shall lead your 
horse over the bridge. You must not risk 
another fall.” And, taking the bridle, he led 
Hector to the other side of the stream. Norman 
followed, and George, returning for his own 
horse, soon overtook them. A brisk canter 
brought them to the Colonel’s door, and while 
George went in to give the old gentleman the 
history of the adventure, Agnes led Norman to 
one room, and then retired to her own apart¬ 
ment to change her wet clothes. 

When they met again in the parlor, Norman 
in a suit of Colonel Lawrence’s black clothes, 
and Agnes in the deep mourning dress she wore 
for her mother, neither showed any trace of the 
adventure. The young girl’s cheek was again 
crimson with excitement, and her eyes flushed, 

* as she greeted her grandfather. 

“My dear child !” said the old man, with a 
quiver in his voice, “my dear Agnes !” 

Gently she laid her fresh young cheek against 
his withered one, understanding fully how the 
heart that never quailed upon the battle field, 
now trembled at the thought of her danger. 

“ It is over !” she whispered. “ Thank God 
for his mercy, and then, dear grandfather, 
thank these brave men that I do not now lie at 
the bottom of the Meadow Run. ” 

“ Not me!” said George. “ I only took Miss 
Agnes from the water after the danger was over. 
Give the praise where it is due,” and he placed 
Norman’s hand in the Colonel’s. 

4 4 May the blessing of an old man attend 
you !” said the Colonel, in a grave tone. 
“Heaven reward you for what you have done !” 

“Tea is ready!” said Horace, breaking *in 
upon the group. “ Oh, Mr. Hamilton, have you 
brought my caps ?” 

The Colonel insisted upon keeping Norman 
and George all night at the farm, and it was not 
until after a hearty breakfast, the next morning, 
that he allowed them to depart. 

The evening passed pleasantly, but the ride 
home was rather silent, and the conversation 
constrained. Neither of the young men re¬ 
ferred to Hie adventure of the previous after- 
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noon, and they spoke but little of the inmates 
of the farm. It was the last time they went 
there together ; not that the visits made by 
George were less frequent, nor did Norman 
slight the Colonel’s warm invitation, but, by a 
tacit agreement, they went separately. 

It is an old story, often told, yet ever recur¬ 
ring. They both loved, and each hoped. George 
saw no change in the cordial greeting Agnes 
had always given him; and Norman, when he 
marked the flush of pleasure, and the tremor 
in the voice of the young girl at his approach, 
knew that his love was not given in vain. 

Months had passed, yet neither of the young 
men had spoken, when the war with Mexico 
broke out, and Lieutenants Hamilton and Grant 
received orders to join their regiments, and be 
ready to start for the seat of war. 

George read his dispatch, and then, laying 
it aside, he mounted his horse, and took the 
road to Somerville, determined to win Agnes 
to promise to be his bride. With such a hope 
as that, there was no danger he would not face, 
no deeds of valor he would not dare. It was 
a long, weary ride, though part of it was done 
by steamboat, and he rode slowly up the path 
that led to the Colonel’s door. His position 
upon his horse gave him a view of the little 
parlor, though the curtain was drawn across 
the lower part of the window. He gave one 
glance, then reined in his horse, and sat as if 
rooted to the spot. One long, long look into 
the little parlor, and then, turning his horse’s 
head, he dashed down the path at headlong 
speed. He had seen Agnes, whom he loved, 
in Norman’s arms. She was weeping bitterly, 
but Norman kissed away the tears, and drew 
her closely to his heart. George read the whole 
story. Norman had told his love and his sum¬ 
mons to Mexico, and Agnes, returning the love, 
sorrowed over the parting. The Colonel, grasp¬ 
ing the young soldier’s hand, gladly promised 
that Agnes should be the reward of his valor 
in war. There was a frank, open expression 
in Norman’s face, a generous, noble impulse 
in his actions, and a noble spirit so manifest in 
liisf every expressed thought, that he had won 
the Colonel’s heart, and a father’s blessing 
could not have been warmer than the noble 
old man bestowed upon the young hero panting 
to win his laurels. 

The time passed slowly at the cottage after 
the young men left. George wrote a note of 
farewell to the Colonel, pleading haste as an 
excuse for the omission of a personal interview. 
The frequent visits the two lieutenants had 
paid to the cottage made their absence severely 


felt. Agnes missed Norman, as a woman 
misses the object of her first love, and the 
Colonel, while he longed for Norman’s hearty, 
cheerful voice, missed no less the frank, manly 
greeting of his young friend George. 

Letters came frequently from Norman to 
Agnes, and the newspapers kept the family at 
the cottage perfectly familiar with the move¬ 
ments of the army. Agnes, while her cheek 
would pale with terror over the lists of killed 
and wounded, would, that fear once removed 
by reading the names, read to the old man the 
accounts of glorious victories, and her fresh 
young voice would sound like a clarion’s mu¬ 
sic, as the excitement brought out its high, 
clear tones. Her cheek would flush and her 
eye sparkle at any deed of valor, and she felt, 
with Norman on the field, that every soldier 
was her comrade and brother as well as his. 

“I never knew how much I loved him until 
now,” she said, one evening, to her grandfa¬ 
ther ; t ‘ but now, when I feel that he is among 
the brave men at Mexico, fighting for his coun¬ 
try, I not only love him, but I am so proud, so 
proud that he loves me !” 

One afternoon, while Agnes was in her own 
room, engaged in some domestic duties, and 
little Mary sat in the dining-room, reading to 
the Colonel, Horace suddenly burst into the 
house. 

4 

“ A paper ! There’s been another battle at 
Buena Vista I Come down, Agnes ! I want to 
read it.” 

Throwing down her work, Agnes hastened to 
the dining-room ; but the impatient boy was 
already seated before his grandfather, while 
Mary stood with folded hands to listen when 
the young girl came in. She stood behind her 
grandfather’s chair, while Horace opened the 
sheet. 

“Here it is ! ‘Letter from our Own Corre¬ 
spondent.’ That’s always more jolly than the 
regular official news, because it has so many 
details. Now, then I” A long, clear account 
of a battle too familiar to all Americans to need 
repetition here followed, then Horace read:— 

“We noticed one little incident of American 
chivalry that interested us exceedingly. One 
of the Mexican officers, an old man, was thrown 
from his horse, and three Americans, excited 
to madness by the fury of the fight, sprang 
upon him. The sword of one was at his throat, 
when a young officer, whose name we have not 
learned, sprang forward, crying, 1 Shame ! he 
is an old man. Forward there, boys, where 
there is fightingP And, striking away the 
threatening sword, he led the three to the heart 
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of the battle, leaving the old Mexican to rise 
unhurt. We regret to add that the gallant 
soldier fell, covered with wounds, after return¬ 
ing to his post. In tlie world he has quitted 
he leaves a name covered with honor, and in 
his new life that deed of humanity will surely 
be accounted in his favor.” 

Other incidents followed, and then suddenly 
the lad stopped reading. The paper trembled 
in his hand, and his eyes filled with tears. 

“What is it, Horace?” said Agnes, in a 
choking voice. 

“Oh, Aggy, don’t read it! 0 dear!” And 

the boy broke down in a fit of sobbing. 

Agnes, moved by she knew not what terror, 
took the paper. The letter had a postscript:— 

“At the moment of sealing this, we have 
learned the name of the gallant American officer 
who saved the old man’s life. It was Norman 
Grant, captain in the —th regiment.” 

Agnes did not faint, nor scream. She laid the 
paper on the table, and with slow, heavy but 
equal steps, she went to her own room. Twice 
the grandfather went up to listen if she moved, 
but hearing no sound to break the deathlike 
stillness, he came down again. All night, the 
poor girl sat in one position, stunned by the 
crushing weight of her sorrow. Then, the 
Christian teachings of her mother, and the 
brave counsels of her grandfather, came to com¬ 
fort her. He was dead, but he had died bravely, 
fighting for his country, covered with honor; 
and his last act had been one of humanity. 
As his widow, she would bear herself like a 
soldier’s wife, and love his honor above his 
life. 

Bravely she fulfilled her task. Her grand¬ 
father missed no comfort, no loving word or 
caress ; her brother and sister found no differ¬ 
ence in her gentle care of them; but the crimson 
died from her cheek, leaving it blanched, and 
her step lost its buoyant spring ; Hector stood 
idle in the stable, and the piano in the little 
parlor was only opened to give Mary her music 
lessons. Nights of weeping left her face pallid ; 
and the clear, joyous ring in her voice was 
subdued to a tone of gentle sadness. 

Three months after the news of the battle of 
Buena Vista reached Somerville, Colonel Law¬ 
rence died. He was cheerful and conscious 
through a short, but severe illness, and died, 
as he had lived, a sincere Christian, a brave 
and good man. 

Agnes had an uncle living in Ohio, and he 
wrote to her to come to him when the news of 
his father’s death reached him. As the Colo¬ 
nel left no property, Agnes found herself thrown 


upon her own exertions for support, and she 
opened a school at Maysfield, the village where 
her uncle lived. She had no relatives at So¬ 
merville, and, keeping up no correspondence 
with any one there, she was soon forgotten, in 
the changes that followed her departure. 

Two, three years passed away, and Horace 
was fifteen years old. His grandfather had 
wished him sent to West Point, and his uncle 
procured him an appointment. Agnes saw 
him go with a heavy heart; West Point was 
but the preparation for the army, and the poor 
girl shuddered at the thought of her bright, 
bold boy sharing her lover’s fate. 

Horace had been but a few weeks in the 
academy, when, in company with a number of 
brother cadets, he received an invitation to 

join a party at Mrs. L-’s, one of the leaders 

of fashion at West Point. It was early when 
he entered the parlors, and there were but few 
persons present. One gentleman, in the uni¬ 
form of a colonel, stood chatting with the lovely 
hostess. Horace fixed his eye upon this man, 
and advanced toward him slowly, as if fasci¬ 
nated. Slowly, slowly forward, his bright eyes 
fixed full on the colonel’s face, the boy came, 
till he stood close beside the object of his scru¬ 
tiny. Then, with a low voice, as if not quite 
certain, he said :— 

“ Norman Grant !” 

“That’s my name !” said the officer, turning 
quickly. 

“Then you’re not dead! Oh, Agnes! sis¬ 
ter Agnes !” And the lad burst into tears. 

“ Horace !” cried Norman, “ Horace! Agnes ! 
Where is she ? Here, come with me. I may 
take my friend to the library, may I not, Mrs. 
L-?” 

“ Certainly,” was the gracious reply. 

“Then you were not killed!” said Horace, 
when they were alone. 

“No! a mistake of those stupid reporters! 
I was desperately wounded, though. See !”— 
and he tapped an empty sleeve ; he had lost 
his left arm. “Will Agnes take me now, 
think ? Oh, Horace, where is she ? I was ill, 
too ill to write for four months, and when I 
came home you were gone !” 

Explanations followed, and the next day the 
colonel started for Ohio. 

I cannot describe the meeting, but I can 
assert that the empty sleeve did not make 
Agnes retract her promise, and, under the 
influence of happiness, the soldier’s bride re¬ 
gained the light step, blooming cheek, and gay 
voice she had lost from the time she heard the 
news from “ Our Own Correspondent.” 
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MORAL SEED SOWING. 


BY JESSIE ATHERTON. 


“ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

Among tlie many improvements of the pre¬ 
sent age, which exceed in number and magni¬ 
tude that of any previous one, the nursery, it is 
painfully evident, has been wholly overlooked. 
And yet where is there room for a greater sphere 
of usefulness, or one which would yield a more 
abundant or more precious harvest ? That 
there is need of sowing, that this harvest may 
be gathered, is more than evident to every 
reflecting mind which looks daily upon the 
vice and crime which meet the eye and ear at 
almost every turn. And where is to be found 
the origin of this but in the tender and impres¬ 
sive soil of the infant mind, where the briers, 
and thorns, and bitter weeds have been nur¬ 
tured by example, or left to a wild and luxu¬ 
rious undergrowth by neglect ? 

Fearful beyond conception is the responsi¬ 
bility of those who sow the productive soil of 
the infant mind. The plastic wax is not more 
easily moulded, nor does it receive the slightest 
impression more readily. If you sow the seed 
of the thistle, and of the poisonous alanthus, 
do not expect to gather figs from the one, nor 
inhale the fragrance of ambrosia from the other. 

Long before the infant lips have learned to 
utter the endearing name of u mother, ” or the 
little foot has taken its first step, good seed has 
been sown, and an effort made to destroy the 
native evil, or the former has been neglected, 
and the growth of the latter cultivated. Be 
assured that in the spiritual, as in the natural 
world, the soil remains not inactive ; new and 
fertile, you may do what you will with it. 
Good or evil will prove victorious. A victory 
gained by either is seldom lost; and while the 
future growth is more and more rapid and 
abundant, and in eternity will be garnered the 
harvest—now is the seed time, then is tlie full 
harvest. 

Very early will you see the sweet, playful 
smile, and feel the tiny arms entwined about 
your neck in the warm, loving embrace ; and as 
early will you detect the native strength of the 
will and the temper. Carefully seek to de¬ 
velop and strengthen the early putting forth of 
affection and confidence; strive earnestly to 
subdue the temper, and to bring Under con¬ 
trol and rightly direct the will, developing 
every noble and generous impulse, as you 
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I value the precious and priceless gem enshrined 
in its beautiful and frail casket and delivered 
to your keeping. One victory gained on the 
side of good, and the next will be easier. Your 
task will be comparatively a light one if you 
begin here ; sweetly and lovingly you may 
bring forth into pure air and sunlight the 
bright buds of promise, and carefully watch for 
and root out the tiny shoots of native depravity. 
But to do this there is first a victory to be 
gained over your own heart; and it will re¬ 
quire great watchfulness over parental feelings 
that they may not govern your judgment; 
amiability, patience, and forbearance will have 
to be cultivated. Put forth few laws, be sure 
these are right laws, and let them be as those 
of the Medes and Persians, from which there 
is no appeal. Give a child for its pleadings 
and tears a thing you have denied it, fail to 
perform what you may have promised, or have 
threatened, or in any way break your promise 
to your child, and you have lost what in weeks, 
it may be months, of care and discipline you 
have achieved, and that which will render your 
task far more difficult. Persevere in this course, 
and you will lose all influence over your child, 
and prove its certain ruin . 

The mind of a child is no more active than 
the body, and however slight the deviation 
from duty, even though 3 ^ou should fail to see 
it, or give it little heed, it is carefully noted, 
and acted upon. Beware how you speak and 
act before your child; for be assured there is 
nothing which will escape its vigilant eye. 
Teach your child to revere and love you, and 
find in you a sympathizer in all its little joys 
and trials ; and there is no surer way to do 
this than by setting an example it may safely 
follow, and by gently but firmly requiring an 
unhesitating and unswerving obedience to your 
slightest wish. 

There is no more certain way to foster pride 
and vanity in the heart of a child than to laugh 
at and encourage whatever it may say or do 
which you consider smart , and by repeating its 
sayings and acts in its presence, and by speak¬ 
ing of its clothes in a way to draw attention to 
their beauty and value, either by holding up 
some article of dress as an incentive to obe¬ 
dience, or by praising its dress, and showing 
its superiority to a plainer and less showy 
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article. Dress your cliild well, if you choose, 
although it is better to avoid superfluity, but 
say as little as possible about its dress ; avoid, 
also, manifesting yourself a fondness for dress, 
for your daughter will copy you ; example has 
ever more weight than words. Study minutely 
each point in the character as the mind unfolds, 
that you may learn where it is most liable to 
temptation, and in what way you can best 


combat the evil, and develop and strengthen 
the pure and good. 

Bestow this care upon your child, teaching it 
the practice of every noble and Christian vir¬ 
tue, depending for strength upon an Almighty 
arm, and you will behold it grow up an honor 
to yourself, an ornament to society, and a 
blessing to the world. 


MATCH-MAKING. 

BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“ Olive, what do you suppose I’ve been think¬ 
ing of?” said Miss Lois Palmer, as she clipped 
off her thread, with a pair of bright, substantial 
scissors, at the end of a long seam. 

“It is impossible for me to imagine, Aunt 
Lois ; what have you ?” 

“ Something that concerns you.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, and a certain other person.” 

“ I can think of no one you would be likely 
to associate in your mind with me.” 

“Well, there is somebody, and this isn’t the 
first time I’ve thought about it.” 

“About what?” was the question Olive 
longed to ask, but she restrained her impa¬ 
tience. 

“’Twould be a capital match,” said Miss 
Palmer in a way as if she was speaking to her¬ 
self, and was unconscious of the presence of 
her niece. 

Clasping her plump, rosy hands, and pressing 
them firmly down on the sewing work which 
rested on her lap, her countenance assumed a 
look of abstraction, as if, by turning the matter 
in her mind, she was endeavoring to prove, in 
a manner satisfactory to herself, the truth of 
what had involuntarily escaped her lips. 

“Yes, a capital match,” she repeated after 
what seemed to Olive a long time, and nodding 
her head with a quick decided motion, by way 
of giving emphasis to her words. She then 
drew a long breath, and settled down into the 
easy attitude natural to her, as if content with 
the conclusion she had arrived at. 

All this time, she had been totally oblivious 
of the bright expectant face turned towards her. 

“I declare, Olive,” said she, with a little 
start, “Pm so used to being alone, that I for¬ 
got you were here. You want to know about 
it; I see by your looks that you do. But, after 
all, there isn’t much to tell. The truth is, a 


few days ago, I was passing by where Mr. 
Annesley lives, and the thought struck me, all 
at once, what a nice thing it would be if you 
could be mistress of the fine old mansion, sur¬ 
rounded by grounds laid out so beautifully, and 
in a manner so exactly suited to your taste.” 

“But the owner of the house and grounds 
might be of a different opinion.” 

“ I don’t believe he would—I have a particu¬ 
lar reason for thinking so.” The last part of 
the sentence, however, merely passed through 
her mind, so that her niece was none the wiser 
for it. 

“ My opinion may be in the way, then, ” per¬ 
sisted Olive. 

“You would stand in your own light, then, 
as many a foolish girl, placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, has done before you.” 

“Well, aunt, for the sake of breaking up the 
monotony of this dull rainy afternoon, and 
diverting our attention from that incessant 
drip, drip, drip from the eaves, what if you 
should describe this Mr. Annesley to me ?” 

“You know, child, I’ve no talent at descrip¬ 
tion ; when you see him, you can judge for 
yourself.” 

“You can at least tell me how old he is.” 

“He doesn’t look as if he was a day older 
than thirty-five, though people do say —” 

Here Miss Palmer abruptly broke off, setting 
her lips firmly together. Olive, who JmD bus- . 
pected that, on second thought, her aunt con¬ 
cluded that it would be best not to divulge 
what was supposed to be his age, looked up 
from the low ottoman on which she was seated, 
with a smile warm and bright, though, as must 
be confessed, with a spice of mischief in it. 

“ What is it that people say about Mr. An¬ 
nesley’s age?” said she. 

“No matter,” replied Miss Palmer, a little 
captiously. 
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“ Now, Aunt Lois, it is too bad to excite cu¬ 
riosity, and then refuse to gratify it.” 

“ What is the use in repeating the idle 
gossip which is always floating about in a 
country village like this ?” 

“ What is floating about in the village, I shall 
be certain to hear before long.” 

“ That is true, and, on the whole, I may as 
well tell you as not. People do say that he is 
ten years older than he looks to be.” 

“ And what does he say ?” 

“To confess the truth, I don’t think that 
any one has ever heard him contradict it; but 
then he wouldn’t care if people said he was twice 
as old as that. At any rate, he is a good man, 
and that is better than both youth and 
beauty.” 

“ Aunt Lois, ” said Olive, with a look of great 
demureness, “ why don’t you set your cap for 
liim.” 

“ Olive ! Olive Palmer ! never speak of such 
a thing again,” replied her aunt. “I wouldn’t 
set my cap either for him, or the best man in 
the United States, even were I sure of suc¬ 
ceeding.” 

The voice in which this was spoken was sad 
rather than stern, while a look of patient, sor¬ 
rowful resignation, which Olive had seen more 
than once dim the brightness of her aunt’s face, 

-—usually the impersonation of cheerfulness and 
good humor during the few days she had been 
with her—revived the memory of a conversa¬ 
tion she had heard when a child, which, though 
she was too young to fully comprehend its 
import, left a vague impression on her mind 
that something many years previous had hap¬ 
pened to cause unhappiness to her father’s 
only sister. Tears sprang to her eyes in a mo¬ 
ment. 

c ‘ Forgive me, dear aunt, ’’ said she; “ I didn’t 
mean to -say anything that was wrong, any¬ 
thing that would hurt your feelings.” 

“ I know you didn’t, dear child, and so there’s 
nothing to forgive.” 

Miss Palmer remained silent a few moments, 
many a sleeping memory of long ago assuming 
sudden vitality and flitting through her mind, 
mirroring, as they passed, their lights and 
shadows on her countenance. 

“ Olive,” said she suddenly, and with an air 
as if it had cost her an effort to break the spell, 
which those revived memories had woven 
around her, “I am going to tell you what 
made the subject I spoke to you about, suggest 
itself to my mind.” 

“ You mean about this Mr. Annesley ?” 

“ Yes. At first, I thought I wouldn’t, but if j 


you would like to know, I don’t see as ’twill 
do any harm.” 

“ I should, of course, like to know, for, as 
my father tells me, I am a true daughter of 
Eve.” 

“Well, it was because you look so much like 
a young girl Mr. Annesley once expected to 
be married to.” 

“ Were you acquainted with her ?” 

“0 no; I never saw her, and had never 
seen him, till long after his disappointment. 
It isn’t more than five or six years since he 
came to live at Beeclidale.” 

“ Then how can you know that I look as she 
did ?” 

“ I will tell you. About three months after 
Mr. Annesley moved here, as I was passing his 
house, the sun broke through the clouds which 
had obscured it all the morning, when, twenty 
or thirty paces in advance of me, a gleam of 
something bright, like gold or silver, flashed 
out from the midst of a luxuriant tuft of clover 
which grew by the wayside; I remembered, at 
the same moment, that it was the first day of 
April, which caused me to recall to mind the old 
adage, 4 that all is not gold that glitters.’ Not 
caring to excite the merriment of a group of 
boys, who had stationed themselves at a short 
distance to watch the fate of several packages 
of sand and sawdust they had deposited on the 
sidewalk, I concluded that I would pass the 
tuft of clover so leisurely as to enable me to 
decide whether it was tin or silver, gold or glass, 
which shone with so much brilliancy.” 

“ And which did it prove to be ?” 

“Gold—a plain gold locket, with a black 
ribbon attached to it.” 

“ And did you find the owner?” 

“0 yes; that was easily done, for on the 
back of the locket was inscribed, ‘Austin An¬ 
nesley to Clara Dermont.’ Mr. Annesley wasn’t 
at home, but his housekeeper expressed great 
joy at my having found it.” 

“ 4 You can see wliat makes it valuable, ’ said 
she, handing it to me, after pressing a spring 
which caused it to open.” 

“A young bright face looked up to mine, so 
nearly what yours is now, that you might 
readily be taken for the original. I didn’t then 
know that Mr. Annesley was a bachelor, and 
supposed it might be a miniature of his wife, 
taken before their marriage. Mrs. Ford, the 
housekeeper, told me that he was engaged to 
the lady whose name was engraved on the 
locket, but that she died suddenly the very 
day which had been appointed for the bridal.” 

Miss Palmer spoke these last words hurriedly, 
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and Olive saw tliat the color suddenly left her 
cheeks. 

“You are unwell,’’ said Olive. 

“I’m a little faint—that’s all. It will soon 
pass off.” 

It did, and Olive was satisfied. She did not 
know, as she afterwards did, that the disap¬ 
pointment of Mr. Annesley was in many re¬ 
spects identical with one which had cast its 
shadow over her aunt’s youthfuLdays. 

V 

It haunted her still, that cry of mortal agony, 
which rang through the air as she stood watch¬ 
ing for the approach of one who had long been 
absent. Sometimes it came upon her suddenly 
when her heart was full of sweet and sunny 
thoughts, like the dash of a raven’s wing across 
a nest of flowers. 

The storm of the preceding day and night 
had ushered in one of the brightest and balmiest 
of May mornings. Miss Palmer and Olive 
hardly waited for the western breeze to dry the 
grass, ere they were out on the green sunny 
slope in front of the house, carefully raising up 
the peonies, tulips, daffodils, and other early 
flowers bordering the paths, which had been 
beaten down by the wind and rain. 

“I love old-fashioned flowers,” said Miss 
Palmer, as she emptied the cup of a large red 
tulip, half filled with water, which must have 
been beaten to the ground, and perhaps broken, 
had not a tuft of pansies modestly lent the sup¬ 
port of their gold and purple leaves. 

£ ‘ Do you love them better than new-fashioned 
ones ?” asked Olive. 

“Yes, and such as these above all others, 
except lilacs, and the white and damask roses 
you will see, if you will stay with me till 
June.” 

“ Why do you love them better ?” 

“My mother loved them—so did my father. 
I never heard him say so, but I have seen him 
looking at them in a way which made me know 
that he did.” 

“ Oh, I understand now,” Said Olive, a shade 
of sadness stealing over her face, and her voice 
dropping almost to a whisper. 

“It maybe,” resumed Miss Palmer, “that 
that is why I think others must love them, and 
which made me place them here, for the sake 
of the passers-by. ’ ’ 

“For me, among others, you will permit me 
to think,” said a pleasant voice. 

“Certainly,” replied Miss Palmer. 

At the sound of a strange voice, Olive started 
a little, and from beneath the shade of her 
little white sunbonnet, saw a gentleman stand¬ 
ing close to the sweetbrier hedge which pro- 


> 

tected the flowers and shrubbery. Taking 
hold of her niece’s arm, Miss Palmer led her 
towards the hedge. 

“Mr. Annesley,” said she, “this is Olive 
Palmer, my niece.” 

Her voice quivered a little as she spoke, and 
Olive felt the hand tremble which clasped her 
arm. Somehow—she could not realize why— 
the gratification, almost joy, she had looked for¬ 
ward to, in witnessing the first meeting between 
Mr. Annesley and Olive, had given place to a 
sort of sad, pitying veneration, never felt before, 
for one who as she knew, while he had never 
ceased to cherish the sorrow as too sacred to be 
forgotten, which had crushed the sweetest hope 
of his earlier years, was ever cheerful in the 
presence of others, ever kindly considerate of 
whatever might be conducive to their happi¬ 
ness. 

Unconsciously, she was viewing him through 
the lens, which needed only to be introverted, 
to give a reflection of her own experience, and 
her own moral and emotional nature, allowing 
only for those physiological shades of difference 
which form the traits peculiar to the character 
of either sex. 

The natural ruddiness of Mr. Annesley’s 
complexion grew a shade deej>er the moment 
Olive’s face was turned towards him, and then 
as instantaneously changed to many shades 
paler. A feeling of remorse smote the heart of 
Miss Palmer, as she watched these changes. 
She had been too abrupt; it was as if, by the 
power of some necromancer, Clara Dermont 
had been placed visibly before him. How 
easily, keeping Olive in the back ground, she 
might have thrown out a few preparatory hints. 
But ere the fervor of her self-reproach had time 
to abate, Mr. Annesley, to all appearance, had 
recovered his equanimity. 

Gently, even tenderly taking Olive’s hand 
in his, he said a few words to her which she 
never afterwards could fully recall to mind, 
though she felt at the same time, and never lost 
the impression, that there was something in 
them very kind, even paternal ; such as a man 
of delicacy and refinement might with equal 
propriety address to a daughter, or any young 
girl, whether friendless, or, like her, under the 
protection of one of his best and most highly 
valued friends. 

After speaking to Olive, he remained several 
minutes chatting pleasantly with Miss Palmer, 
giving her niece good opportunity to note his 
general appearance. She paid little heed to his 
dress, and yet she was aware that it was in per¬ 
fect keeping with a certain air, such as she had 
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often in day-dreams, to which she was some¬ 
what addicted, pictured to herself as belonging 
to a prince or an emperor. It differed, how¬ 
ever, in one respect; being entirely free from 
that hauteur which, according to some hypo¬ 
thesis of her own, she supposed to be one of the 
peculiar and infallible attributes of royalty. 

If she had particularly observed his dress, 
she would have seen that it was not in accord¬ 
ance with the fashion of the day. On the con¬ 
trary, it was the exact counterpart of what he 
wore at the age of twenty-five, full twenty years 
previous, and at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century. Thus, as Miss Palmer had 
told Olive, though he did not look a day over 
thirty-five, he was ten years older than that; 

“ Kumor, though a pipe, 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures,” 

having for once told the truth. 

“ I shall call soon,” said he as he turned to 
go, “ and you may expect to see a youngfriend 
with me I am looking for to-morrow.” 

As he said this, his eyes glanced towards 
Olive with a pleasant though rather sad smile. 

“ Well, Olive,” said Miss Palmer as soon as 
he was beyond the reach of her voice, “ do you 
like Mr. Annesley ?” 

“ Yes, Aunt Lois, I do.” 

“ Better than you expected ?” 

“ A great deal better.” 

“ I thought so by your looks.” 

“ And judging by his looks I think he likes 
me.” 

“ He does, no doubt—he could not help it; 
but then it is in a sort of mournful way— that 
I could plainly see, for all he spoke and smiled 
so pleasantly, and not in the least like what 
I thought of, when I first mentioned him to 
you.” 

“ That is why I like him so well.” 

“ I was wrong, and you and he are right; I 
can realize it now.” 

“ Yes, he likes me, and will, I am sure, should 
we often meet, soon come to look on me almost 
the same as if I were his daughter.” 

“ Not quite, you think ?” 

“No, if his affection were gauged by the 
tender, watchful, and disinterested love of my 
father. You know, aunt, without my telling 
you, that he, your only brother, is the best and 
dearest father that girl ever had—so willing to 
overlook my foibles—so ready to give me full 
credit whenever I do right.” 

“Yes, I know, and how could he help it, 
when his only child was motherless?” 

“I have been trying to think,” said Mrs. 
Palmer, after remaining silent a short time, 


“who that young friend he is expecting can 
be.” 

“Whoever he is, I should rather that Mr. 
Annesley would call alone,” said Olive, “as 
it would give me a better opportunity to be¬ 
come acquainted with him.” 

A sound from the brass knocker. Though 
brass, it was polished to such a mellow bright¬ 
ness that, so far from having anything about 
it that looked in the least brazen, it seemed to 
be a kind of visible sign of the warm and genial 
hospitality which was always certain to be 
found within. 

“That is Mr. Annesley’s knock,” said Miss 
Palmer; “ I can always tell his from all others.” 

A sudden crimson brightened Olive’s cheeks 
as she said, in a low voice, “ I am glad he has 
come ; I was afraid he would forget.” 

For the moment, she did not remember that 
he had said he should bring some one with him. 
A single rapid glance sufficed to show that, as 
much as she wished to cultivate Mr. Annesley’s 
acquaintance, the presence of his young friend 
could hardly prove unwelcome. There was 
something in his appearance so superior, so far 
removed from anything which she had seen in 
those few young men she had hitherto met 
with in the vicinity of her own home, that, 
while it made a favorable impression, it pro¬ 
duced a certain elevation and buoyancy of 
mind, which were very pleasant. 

His name was Lucian Clive, and his mother 
was Mr. Annesley’s sister. Soon after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to the 
West Indies, where he owned a plantation, and 
where they still resided. Although thus con¬ 
nected by ties of kindred, he did not in the 
least resemble his uncle, either in form or 
feature ; there was, however, in his carriage, 
the same easy, unstudied grace, and, what was 
far better, the same air of openness and candor; 
yet, so entirely removed was it from that blunt, 
abrupt manner, and freedom of speech which 
some, as a plea for their own rudeness and un- 
conciliatory temper, dignify by the name of 
frankness, that it could not fail to win the 
confidence and good-will of others. 

Taking it all in all, there was something to 
Olive extremely charming and attractive in 
Lucian Clive’s appearance, and yet, after he 
was gone, she could not have given such a de¬ 
scription of his person, much more of what she 
thought of his intellectual endowments, as 
would have been at all satisfactory to herself, 
although a perfect, even vivid consciousness of 
each existed in her mind. She could not have 
told how the least tinge of red—just enough to 
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indicate the free and healthful flow of life’s 
warm currents—breaking through the olive of 
his cheeks, heightened, by contrast, the almost 
dazzling whiteness of his broad forehead ; nor 
that clustering round it were innumerable rings 
of soft, niglit-black hair. Neither was she 
aware that his finely curved lips, his nose 
slightly aquiline, with the thin, flexible nos¬ 
tril which old patrician families of other lands 
were wont to consider a distinctive mark of 

x 

good blood, gave to his countenance, expressive 
of much intellectual power, its peculiar look of 
refinement. It might have been that she was 
under the influence of 4 Hove’s young dream 
at any rate, what she saw of him during his 
first call, and several afterwards, was like catch¬ 
ing the ripple and sparkle of a stream without 
comprehending or even caring to fathom its 
depths. 

Lucian Clive, the three last years of whose 
life had been devoted to travelling in America 
and other lands, had necessarily been brought 
in contact with numerous and diversified classes 
of society, each of these, as well as the indi¬ 
viduals composing them, being, of course, sub¬ 
ject to various modifications, in many instances 
sufficiently palpable, in others running into 
shades of difference so nice and subtle as to be 
hardly distinguishable. Hence, during his ab¬ 
sence, he had imperceptibly acquired that habit 
of ready yet delicate and accurate observation 
from which naturally spring the power and 
aptitude for analysis. He thus had the advan¬ 
tage of Olive, being capable of seizing at once 
upon, not only the more vivid and piquant 
traits, or what might be termed the salient 
points of her character, but of discerning, if 
not in every instance the actual presence, the 
cheering promise of those many elevating and 
genial qualities which pervaded and harmonized 
the whole, and which are the unfailing dower 
of every true and lovable woman. 

“ Look at it, if you would like to,” said Mr. 
Annesley to Lucian Clive, seeing him reach out 
his hand to take a miniature lying on the li¬ 
brary table, and then immediately checking 
himself. 

He gladly availed himself of the permission. 

44 How beautiful, how lifelike, and liow ex¬ 
pressive of her real character!” he thought, 
as his eye rested on the beaming, animated 
countenance. 

Something, however, not far removed from 
a frown, the next moment, cast a shadow over 
his brow. It was, as he imagined, the minia¬ 
ture of Olive Palmer which he held in his hand; 
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and the question, 44 Why should my uncle have 
her likeness?” passed like a flash through his 
mind. 

“I think you ’ve seen it before?” said Mr. 
Annesley, interrogatively, and wholly uncon¬ 
scious of his nephew’s suspicion. 

“ Never.” 

“I have the impression that I showed it to 
you years ago.” 

Lucian eyed his uncle keenly, in consequence 
of what to him appeared this strange remark, 
as he again assured him that he never saw it 
before. 

“What do you think of it?” inquired Mr. 
Annesley. 

“ That it is a most excellent likeness.” 

“Nothing could be truer to the life than it 
was.” 

“And is still, I should say,” remarked Lu¬ 
cian, a little curtly. 

His uncle, apparently lost in his own thoughts, 
paid no heed to this remark. 

“It might be mistaken for Olive Palmer’s 
likeness,” said Mr. Annesley, arousing himself 
from his reverie. 

“ And isn’t it hers ?” 

“ No; she for whom it was taken died twenty 

7 9 

years ago. Her name was Clara Dermont. Is 
the name new to you ?” 

“ Entirely so.” 

“I thought that your mother might have 
* told you about her. They would have been 
sisters-in-law had Clara lived. But we will 
speak of that some other time. Tell me, now, 
how you like the miniature.” And, as he 
spoke, he brushed back the brown hair from 
his forehead, as if by doing so he could rid 
himself of the painful memories which had been 
called up. 

“ I don’t know how I could help liking it,” 
replied Lucian, a little ashamed that he had 
for a moment supposed that in his uncle, who 
could not be less than twenty-five years older 
than Olive, he had found a rival. 

“You like it for Olive’s sake ; I am glad of 
it.” 

' Lucian did not deny the truth of this asser¬ 
tion, and the subject was dropped. 

“I don’t see that there will be any use in 
waiting,” said Mr. Annesley, taking the chair 
which Miss Palmer had placed for him near the 
fire ; for, though the last of May, the morning 
was chilly. 

“Nor I,” replied Miss Palmer. 

“I think her father will have no objection 
to receive Lucian as a son-in-law.” 


* 
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“ None in the world.” 

“ To remove even the shadow of a doubt on 
the subject, it may be well for you to write to 
him before there’s any communication on the 
part of my nephew. ” 

“I have already written. I know little of 
the so-called art of letter-writing, but I know 
how to put my thoughts down on paper, and 
so I wrote to my brother all about it. I told 
him of Lucian’s good qualities, and, as for his 
failings, he has so few that I thought they 
were hardly worth mentioning.’ 1 

At th>3 moment, the door opened, and Olive,' 
with a little wicker basket on her arm, piled 
high with wild flowers, such as violets, and 
those white-leaved flowers which fringe meadow 
brooks, entered the room. Nothing could be 
more fresh and radiant than the young face 
surrounded by its luxuriant tresses of golden 
brown, now in slight disarray from her long 
walk. The smile which hovered on her red 
lips, and broke in gleams of light from beneath 
the shade of her dark, rich eyelashes, lost none 
of its warmth and sparkle at sight of Mr. An- 
nesley. 

“ Where did you find your flowers ?” said 
he. “I went out yesterday for the express 
purpose of hunting some large purple violets 
like those ; but not one could I find.” 

“ The sunshine knows where to find them,” 
she replied. 

“And May” (May was a pet name he had 
given her) “knows where to find the sunshine; 
and, what is better still, she finds a place in 
her heart to keep it in.” 

“If she didn’t,” replied Olive, gayly, “the 
flowers she keeps there would droop and die.” 

“I suspect,” said Miss Palmer, “that Olive 
has found out what I ’ve heard called bottling 
the sunshine. At any rate, she has a place for 
it where it keeps well, and seems always ready 
for use*” 

“And let me tell you, Lucian,” said Mr. 
Annesley to his nephew, who just then made 
his appearance at the unclosed door, “ that it 
is the best investment man or woman ever 
made, inasmuch as it will prove to be a better 
fund for a family to draw upon for happiness 
than all the gold and silver that was ever 
coined, provided”—and he dropped his voice a 
note or two below its usual key — “provided 
there’s always a well-furnished larder at the 
disposal of a willing and competent cook.” 

“ I would not undertake to cavil at an asser¬ 
tion,” replied Lucian, smiling, “which you 
have guarded with so much ingenuity, even 
were I inclined to doubt its being tenable, which 


I am not.” And, as he spoke, he looked at the 
bright face of Olive, as she stood at a table 
arranging her flowers, in a way which showed 
that she had her full share of influence in si¬ 
lencing his doubts. Soon afterward, he joined 
her, and helped her place the flowers ih vases, 
which gave Mr. Annesley an opportunity to 
inquire of Miss Palmer if she had received an 
answer to the letter which she sent her brother. 

“ I have, ” she replied. 

“ And is it favorable ?” 

“ Yes. He was kind enough to say that he 
could place full confidence in my judgment, 
and should therefore raise no objections, though 
he had hoped to keep his only daughter with 
him a little longer. He has two boys, younger 
than Olive, who are as bright, cheerful, and 
good as she is, in their way ; but then you can 
readily imagine that the place of an only 
daughter like her can never be exactly filled. 
He has one of the best of housekeepers, how¬ 
ever, a little precise, perhaps, but none the 
worse for that; so that everything will go on 
the same as it always has since he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife.” 

There was a smile in Mr. Annesley’s eyes, 
rather than on his lips, as he cast a furtive 
glance towards Lucian and Olive. “ It will be 
a match—there can be no doubt of it,” said 
he ; “ and ’twill be one of my own making.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ Before answering your question, permit 
me to inquire if you understand the true philo¬ 
sophy of match-making?” 

“No. I confess that I must plead ignorance 
as to the philosophy, if there is any.” 

“ I think there is, and believe it to be simply 
this : give any two young persons who, you 
think, possess the requisite qualities for mutual 
attraction, well-timed opportunities of meeting 
each other, and then let them alone ; if you 
tell them, in so many words, that you have 
brought them together for the express purpose 
of bringing about a match between them, in 
nine cases out of ten their antagonism will be 
excited, causing them to be on the lookout for 
faults rather than perfections, and thus, instead 
of promoting, you will defeat your object.” 

“ And that is the way you have done?” 

“Yes, I contrived to bring them together, 
and then just let them alone.” 

June had come over the green and breezy 
hills, from the sunny vales of the south. With 
her crown of roses were twined a few of the 
still fresh and delicate flowers, dropped from 
the hand of May, as she lingered to hear the 
clear sweet bird-notes swelling into full and 
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delicious tides of song to welcome tlie advent 
of her more brilliant sister.” 

The day was near its close, when Mr. Palmer 
drove up to his sister’s door. He had come 
for the purpose of taking Olive home with him. 

Not being expected, his arrival was a pleasant 
surprise both to his sister and daughter. As 
may be imagined, they had many things to say 
to each other. The short summer twilight 
deepened into night; the stars shone forth one 
by one, and finally the waning moon came up 
from behind the eastern hills, warning them of 
the near approach of midnight, ere they sepa¬ 
rated for the night. 

It has been said that between simple and 
noble persons there is always a perfect under¬ 
standing. The little party assembled in Miss 
Palmer’s parlor, the ensuing evening, proved 
that there was truth in this assertion, slight as 
had been the opportunity for Mr. Palmer, Mr. 
Annesley, and Lucian Clive to become ac¬ 
quainted. Attracted by the sincerity common 
to each—that golden alembic in the moral world 
which throws off the dross, and assimilates the 
purer elements of humanity—they felt that they 
were already friends. 

At an early hour the following morning, 
Olive was ready to return home with her father. 
As they were about to step into the chaise, Mr. 
Annesley, a little flushed from his hasty walk, 
arrived to take leave of them. There was no 
need for Lucian Clive to hurry, for, having been 
seized with an unusual desire to examine Miss 
Palmer’s flowers, he had arrived in season to 
commence his inspection at sunrise,' which left 
him time for a very pleasant chat with Mr. 
Palmer. 

“I am sorry to have you go so soon,” said 
Mr. Annesley, “ but there is comfort in know¬ 
ing—nothing in Providence preventing—that 
we shall have your daughter back again the 
first of October. For my part, I think September 
should be the time for the wedding.” 

“ October will be full as soon as I shall wish 
to part with her,” replied Mr. Palmei\ 

“And full as soon as she can get ready,” 
said his sister. “You men haven’t the least 
idea how much preparation is required when a 
young girl like Olive expects to go to house¬ 
keeping. ” 

“I suppose not,” replied Mr. Annesley. 
“And, come to think about it, I too shall have 
something to attend to. The old mansion must 
be fitted up in a manner suitable for the recep¬ 
tion of a young bride.” 

Lucian, during this brief colloquy, approached 


Olive, who had taken her seat in the chaise, 
and placed in her hand a moss rosebud, saying, 
as he did so, “Expect to see me soon.” 

Nothing more need be said, except that Olive, 
with the assistance of her Aunt Lois, who passed 
two weeks at her brother’s for the express pur¬ 
pose, as she said, of “cutting out, and making 
the napery in a fit and proper manner,” found 
no difficulty in completing all necessary pre¬ 
parations at the time appointed for the mar¬ 
riage, which was celebrated according to the 
simple and solemn rite which custom had 
sanctioned. 

-- 

DOWN IN THE CORN. 

BY JULIA SOUTHALL. 

Amid the rows of rustling corn, 

Whose sabre-leaves so lightly swung, 

And from whose top, that dewy morn, 

Silk tassels hung, 

♦ 

We sat ; and the old chestnut tree 
Over the corn-tops cast a shade ; 

Its long white blooms, all droopingly, 

The light wind swayed. 

We wove a wreath of flowers that grew 
Within that grassy, shaded place ; 

But fairer, brighter to my view 

Was Emma’s face. 

Eyes like the morning-glories, blue ; 

Bright as the corn-silk was her hair; 

The slipping lizard stopped to view 

A face so fair. 

We talked of future brilliant hours, 

Of glowing hopes, that summer morn, 

And braided thick the wreath of flowers 

Down in the corn. 

Nine years have passed ; I stand alone 
Where last I sat by Emma’s side ; 

How many joys nave come and gone— 

Have bloomed and died ! 

The hladed corn is dry and sear, 

Tlie yellow grasses softly wane, 

The chestnuts drop, like autumn’s tear, 

O’er Emma’s grave. 

The withered leaves fall slowly down, 

To hide the flowers, faded, dead; 

They spread a pall, so dark and brown. 

Above tlie dead. 

Young Emma’s was a bitter fate, 

And death in kindness to her came ; 

And I have learned the price, too late, 

Of earthly fame. 

The chain we linked with future hours 
And brilliant hopes, that happy morn, 

Has faded with the wreath of flowers 

Down in the corn. 
















THE GUIDING STAR. 


Weary of the hitter struggle, 

And the never-ending st;ife 
That must still he carried onward 
With this restless, yearning life. 

And without a friend to love her. 

Or to cheer her on her way, 

Sadly lived a fair young maiden 
Toiling on from day to day ; 

With naught left her heart to comfort. 

But to hope for Heaven—and pray L 

E’en when life is crowned with blessings. 
Hearts and homes are full of cheer. 

Often is the brightest sunshine 
Saddened by a falling tear ; 

And a face that’s full of sunshine 
Sometimes hides a saddened heart. 

And a smile* will o/ten play there 
When a tear is fain to start ; 

For, alas, the night of sorrow* 

Forms of life the greater part l 

But the darkest night of sorrow 
Seldom is without a ray 
To remind us there is coming. 

To the faithful, perfect day ; 

And the madden ’s sorrowing vision 
Was not fixed on things that are, 

But upou the “-better covin try’ * 

That she dimly saw afar ; 

And the light upon her pathway 
Shone from out her guiding star. 

For the bright star shone upon her 
In the watches of the night, 

And her heart was lifted heav’nward 
By its sweet and solemn light; 

And she loved to think ”twas sent, her 
As. a messenger of love 
From the mother who had left her 
For the better world above ; 

And the beams of this bright watcher 
Filled her heart with joy and love. 

Though her days were spent in toiling—• 
Bitcer toiling for her bread— 

And she thought, almost with envy. 

Of the sweet rest of the dead— 

Comfort always came with evening. 

And she could not feel alone 
While upon her fell the pure light 
Coming from that “ shining one 
And all thought of sorrow vanished 
As the glory on her shone. 

Then the evening breeze seem'd whisp’ring, 
“ Daughter, banish care and pain ; 

In that home where is no darkness, 

We shall meet in joy again. 

Bravely face the world’s cold scorning, 

Care not for its bitter frown ; 

Thou shalt gather sheaves in gladness 
Where in tears the seed was sown. 

O remember all God’s children 
Bear the cross to win the crown V* 
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Then her heart was lifted upward 
With a heavenly delight, 

And sweet music floated towards her 
On the quiet air of night. 

And when streamed the morning sunshine 
Through her narrow window-pane, 

Full of hope, refreshed, and strengthened, 
Rose she to her work’again, 

For she felt, with Heaven to live for, 

That she labored not in vain. 

As we read in fairy legends 
Of a maid so pure and sweet, 

That, where’er she walked, the flowers 
Spiang where she had pressed her feet— 
So upon this maiden’s pathway 
Sprang the blossoms of good deeds, 
While from other’s paths she gently 
Cleared the over-spreading weeds, 

And upon the hearts of many 
Sowed the very precious seeds. 

But, as still the days sped onward, 

Pale she grew, and very weak ; 

Slow and falt’riug grew her footsteps, 

And the roses left her cheek ; 

But her eye was ever brighter, 

Ever raised with joy above ; 

And her heart was ever fuller 
Of the Saviour’s precious love, 

Whom so soon, in Death’s dark valley, 

She must lean on and must prove. 

But her light was trimmed and burning. 
And she had not aught to fear; 

And her star still shone upon her 
With a radiauce pure and clear 
As the faith she felt in Jesus, 

And it seemed to her to say, 

“Daughter, be thou of good cornforc, 

Soon the night will pass away ; 

Soon thy soul shall soar rejoicing 
Up into the perfect day 1” 

It was in the silent midnight, 

When upon her list’ning ear 
Fell a strain of heav’nly music 
Such as mortals never hear. 

And the darkness had departed, 

And a flood of heavenly light 
Burst upon her raptured vision, 

Taking darkness from the night, 

And she felt the glad assurance 
Faith was being changed to sight i 

She beheld a beauteous being 
Coming to her from above, 

Gazing tenderly upon her 
With a mother’s deathless love: 

Well she knew the hand held towards her 
Would the gate of heaven unbar, 

While upon the forehead glittered 
The pure light that shone afar; 

And the maiden cried with rapture, 

“Kow I see my Guiding Star!’’ 
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ROBERT GREY’S DARLING. 


BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


“ Whew ! It is a bitter night!” 

Dr. Grey drew his cloak closer round him, 
bent his head forward to avoid the wind which 
tore. madly up the street, and, crunching the 
snow under his firm, manly tread, strode for¬ 
ward. It was a bitter night; dark, blustering, 
and terribly cold. There was no snow falling, 
but the ground was covered with a white man¬ 
tle, frozen, even in freshly-made footprints. 

Hark ! The Doctor paused in his rapid walk. 
He was standing in front of the entrance to a 
narrow court, which, lighted by one lamp on 
the street, looked dismal and dirty—a very 
kingdom of poverty 4 and wretchedness. Hark ! 
A low, wailing cry ; such a cry of concentrated 
misery and agony as makes the blood thrill with 
sympathy for even an unknown cause. Again 
and again that bitter wail, not loud, but, oli! 
heartrending in its anguished tones. The Doc¬ 
tor turned up the court, following the sounds. 
At first it seemed utterly empty. It was after 
midnight, and even these abodes of squalid 
poverty were preferable to the street on such 
a fearful night; so the inhabitants of the 
wretched houses were all within doors. All ? 
No ; there was one outside. Guided by the 
cry, Dr. Grey found, crouched down by the 
steps of one of the houses, a tiny figure. 

“My child!” And a gentle hand was laid 
upon this outcast. 

The child started to her feet, and would have 
darted away, but the same gentle hand detained 
her, firmly, but kindly, too. The rays of the 
street lamp fell across the entrance to the court 
full upon the child, and the Doctor shuddered 
to see bare feet, arms, and head, on this cold 
winter’s night—a calico dress and a thin shawl 
were the only protection against the biting 
air. 

“My child, what are you doing out here in 
the cold ?” 

A repetition of the cry which had at first at¬ 
tracted him was the only reply. 

“ What is the matter ? . Tell me !” 

“ I want mamma ! oh, I want my mamma !” 
And, the grief once expressed in words, the 
child broke forth into bitter sobbing. 

“ Where is she V 9 

“They took her away in a box in a cart. 
Oh, I want her so bad !” 

“ Where do you live ?” 


“ Nowhere ! ” 

“ Where did your mother live ?” 

“ In here.” 

Dr. Grey knocked loudly at the door of the 
house indicated by the child’s finger. He re¬ 
peated the summons twice, and then a voice 
from an upper window called, “ Hilloo! Who’s 
there ?” 

“How came this child in the street on such 
a night ?” 

“I don’t know. She’s no child of mine. 
Mother died yesterday, buried to-day— pauper 
funeral. Somebody else took her room. That’s 
all I know about it. Why don’t somebody 
take her to the almshouse ? Take her your¬ 
self.” And the head was withdrawn from the 
window. 

“ You will perish here in the cold,” said the 
Doctor, to the child, who had crouched down 
again in her old position. “Will you come 
with me ?” 

“ Where ? To mamma V 9 

“Should you like a nice warm supper, and 
to go to sleep by a fire ?” 

The child seemed awed by the magnificence 
of the proposal ; but, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, said, “ Yes.” 

Dr. Grey took her hand, and led her from 
the court. She was so tiny that the sight of 
the red feet running over the frozen ground, 
trying, in spite of the evident stiffness of her 
whole body, to keep pace with the Doctor’s 
long strides, was too much for him. He stooped 
down, lifted the poor little figure in his strong 
arms, and, regardless of her dirty rags, he held 
her like a babe across his breast, folded the 
large cloak closely round her, and then resumed 
his rapid walk towards home. 

Who was Dr. Grey ? I thought you would 
ask that question. 

Dr. Grey was, to use his sister’s phrase, one 
of the leading physicians of Philadelphia, al¬ 
though, at the time my story opens, he had 
only just completed his thirty-ninth year. He 
followed his profession because he loved it, for 
his income, independent of his professional 
fees, was more than sufficient for his wants. 

Dr. Grey lived in a handsome house on W-- 

Street, with a housekeeper and one servant. 
He was a widower. For six years there had 
been with him, companion and wife, a gentle, 
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quiet woman, whose love was the joy of his 
existence, and whose loss, mourned now for 
three years, was irreparable. A little, blue¬ 
eyed girl, his only child, followed her mother 
in a few weeks, on her own fifth birthday. 

Was there a tender remembrance of this little 
% 

one in the Doctor’s mind as he took the poor, 
motherless child to his bosom ? Need I say 
that Dr. Grey owned a warm, loving heart, 
full of generous impulses, purely philanthropic, 
and an open hand for charity ? 

Home at last! The servant and housekeeper, 
Mrs. Sullivan, were both asleep; but there 
was a large fire in the library, and the gas 
burned brightly. The Doctor placed his little 
charge in a large arm-chair, threw a shawl 
over the poor red feet, and then, after a long 
yawn and stretch, threw aside cloak and hat, 
and stood himself before the fire. 

He was not handsome, this hero of mine ; 
there was no classic profile, radiant orbs, or 
waving curls to make him attractive. He was 
very tall, yet his figure was so well-proportioned, 
his chest so full, shoulders so broad, and his 
motions so graceful, easy, and manly, that it 
was not until he stood contrasted with other 
men that his height was noticed. His face was 
an honest, good face, full of intellect, with 
large, heavily-marked features, a full blue eye, 
and a large mouth stocked with white, even 
teeth. The hair was light, and curled in tight, 
crisj) curls. Altogether, such a face and figure 
as you, reader, would like if you were seeking 
a true friend and protector. 

It was a strong contrast to this vigorous 
manliness, the little girl in the arm-chair, 
whose large, eager eyes were wandering over 
the room with wondering curiosity. She was 
so small, so very thin, with such a hungry, 
pinched look, that tlie Doctor felt his eyes 
moisten as he looked down upon her. Every 
feature of the little thin face was pinched and 
sharpened by cold, and her hair, cropped closely 
to the head, gave her a pitifully cold look, too. 
Looking out from such a wasted face, her eyes 
looked immensely large, and, being very dark, 
gave her an eager, almost wolfish expression. 

“ Are you hungry ?” asked the Doctor. 

‘ ‘ Almost starved! You promised me some 
supper if I came with you.” 

“ Stay here, then, till I come back.” And, 
lighting a candle, the Doctor went from the 
room. 

He soon returned with a large bowlful of 
broken bread, over which he had poured warm 
milk. The child ate it like one famished, 
hastily, eagerly ; and scraped the spoon round 


the bowl after the last mouthful, as if as much 
more would be acceptable. 

Dr. Grey wheeled her chair nearer the fire, 
and sat down beside her. 

“Are you warm enough ?” 

“ O yes ! ” And a sigh of intense satisfaction 
said more than the words. The tear stains 
were still on her poor little cheeks, but she 
neither cried nor sobbed now. 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ 4 Darling’ and ‘ You torment.’ ” 

“What?” 

“Mamma always called me ‘Darling,’ and 
the rest of the folks called me ‘You torment, 5 
or ‘ Little plague.’ ” 

“ But what is your real name ?” 

“I guess it’s ‘Darling.’ Papa used to call me 
so ; but he was taken away in a box, too. He 
took some stuff out of a bottle ; I saw him. He 
thought I was asleep ; but I wasn’t. I read 
the name, ‘Poison!’ Mamma taught me to 
read; so I’m sure. We used to live in the 
country, it was nice there ; but that was ever 
so long ago. Oh, please, sir, I’m warm now ; 
won’t 3m u show me where they ’ve put my 
mamma ?” 

Looking beyond the little wasted figure, Dr. 
Grey seemed to see a fair child’s face, and hear 
a little pleading voice which had so often 
wrung his heart asking, “ Papa, where is mam¬ 
ma?” A gush of tender memories for a'mo¬ 
ment almost overpowered him, then his resolve 
was taken. This child, so lonely, orphaned, 
outcast, and desolate, should be his charge. 
The Doctor bent over her, and kissed her 
forehead softly, saying — 

“Your mamma cannot come to you again, 
my child. Will you be my little girl ?” 

“ Your little girl ! I had rather have mamma, 
indeed, sir.” 

“ That cannot be, little one ! You shall be 
my little girl. You shall have even her name ;” 
and he said in a low, solemn voice the maiden 
name of his wife, and the name of his own 
darling, Ada Morton. “Will you remember 
Ada Morton ?” 

“ Yes, I know, but—” then she hesitated. 

“Well, child.” 

“If I am your little girl, won’t you call me 
darling?” His pet name for his own blue¬ 
eyed child. A long pause, while the doctor 
sat silent. Then he rose, drew a sofa near the - 
fire, placed the child upon it gently ; covered 
her warmly with a heavy shawl, and having 
made her comfortable for the night, he kissed 
her again softly, and in a voice loving, tender 
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as her own mother’s, he said: u Go to sleep 
now, darling.” 

In his own dreams, hovering ever near him, 
were two bright forms. One, fair and pure, in 
angel’s guise, looking lovingly into his face, 
and beside her, clasping her hand, there was 
always a child’s figure. Was it so ? Do not 
kindly deeds, undertaken with Christian love 
and charity, bring near to us, waking or sleep¬ 
ing, the spirits of those called from our side 
here, to watch over us from above ? God grant 
it may be so ! 

There was great consternation the next morn¬ 
ing in the housekeeper’s room, when the Doctor 
carried his little charge in to Mrs. Sullivan. 
Yet, when the skin was purified by a warm bath, 
and a suit of clean clothes which Esther, the 
servant, procured at a store where children’s 
clothes were kept ready made, Mrs. Sullivan 
relented. The child was so subdued and quiet, 
and answered any questions with so much 
modesty, that the good woman was, at last, 
quite pleased. Ada, as we must call her now, 
had been the child evidently of people of edu¬ 
cation, for, in strange contrast to her late abode, 
and her own shabby attire, her language was 
correct, and her manner quiet and gentle. 

Dr. Grey was in his office when his little 
charge knocked modestly at the door. Coming 
in quietly, in answer to his call, she went to 
his side, and slid a poor little wasted hand into 
his broad one. 

“ If you please, sir, the lady up stairs said I 
was to thank you. Am I to stay here ?” 

“ Yes. Come up on my knee. So! You 
are to stay here until you get fat and rosy, and 
then you shall go to school. What is that 
around your neck ?” 

It was a piece of black ribbon, and Ada drew 
it out until a plain gold ring was seen sus¬ 
pended from it. 

u The lady gave me the ribbon ; I had it on 
a string. One of the men that took my mamma 
away pulled this ring off her finger and told 
me to keep it. He said it was mamma’s wed¬ 
ding ring. I may keep it, mayn’t I ?” 

“ Certainly ! My child, how old are you ?” 

u Thirteen ! I was thirteen a little while ago, 
because mamma bought me a little cake out 
of the money for the shirts, and said it was 
her darling’s thirteenth birthday. 0 dear! 
Mamma was sick the very next day, and all 
the money was spent, and we hadn’t any fire, 
or anything to eat except some little scraps the 
people down stairs gave us. And when they 
took mamma away, one of the women took her 
clothes and mine, all except my oldest gown 


and the little shawl, and sent me out in the 
street. She told me not to come back, but 
when it got dark I did go back, because”—and 
the poor little lip quivered— “ I wanted mamma 
so bad.” 

Mrs. Marston, the Doctor’s sister, smiled con¬ 
temptuously at his proposal, a few days later, 
to place the child in her family, utterly re¬ 
fusing to allow her daughter Helen to suffer 
from contact with the little stranger. Ada 
would probably have remained with Mrs. Sulli¬ 
van, but the Doctor decided to pay along talked 
of visit to Europe, and he made his arrange¬ 
ments to place her at school during his absence. 
There was, however, one whole month of inter¬ 
course between the child and her adopted 
father. Gentle, winning, and intelligent, Ada 
found her way speedily to the Doctor’s heart. 
“ Darling” grew to be a familiar sound upon 
his lips once more, and her gentle voice never 
sounded sweeter than when her lips syllabled 
“ Father.” 

Spring found Ada pleasantly placed in a 
large boarding-school, trying hard to fulfil the 
Doctor’s parting injunction to study hard, and 
be quite an accomplished lady when he re¬ 
turned. 

I must carry my readers forward over a space 
of seven years, and then introduce them again 
to the Doctor’s home. In the parlor, near the 
fire, were seated three persons, Mrs. Marston, 
her daughter Helen, and our old friend Dr. 
Grey. The Doctor has been home from Europe 
only a few months. During his absence Mr. 
Marston, dying suddenly, left his widow and 
Helen poor, having lost in business even his 
wife’s property, inherited, like her brother’s, 
from their father. When the news reached 
Dr. Grey, then in Germany, he wrote to his 
sister to take possession of his house, and at 
the same time made ample provision of money 
for her comfort. Three years more he lingered 
in Europe, and came home to find his quiet 
house one of the leading mansions of fashion, 
with his sister and niece the gayest revellers of 
the circle who visited it. Always courteous 
and kind, he submitted to this infliction, even 
consenting to escort them out, and be lionized 
at home for a short time ; at first this was very 
well, but it grew tiresome, and, thinking of the 
long letters written and received during his 
seven years’ absence, his thoughts turned to 
the little child of liis adoption with an intense 
longing. He loved and petted liis beautiful 
niece, fondling her golden curls, and praising 
her bright beauty; but her frivolous pursuits, 
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shallow mind, and superficial accomplishments 
made her a poor companion for such a man as 
Dr. Grey, and he determined to call Ada home. 

4 ‘It is almost time for the train,” cried the 
Doctor, starting up : “I must go meet that 
child.” 

Mrs. Marston spoke: “She can get along 
well enough, I dare say! How you do go on 
about that girl. ” 

For once the Doctor spoke sternly to his 
sister: “She is my adopted daughter. You 
will treat her as my child. Remember I” and 
lie left the room, and a few moments later his 
sister knew that he had left the house by the 
echo of the street door closing. 

The parlor clock must have been wrong, for 
Dr. Grey had scarcely left the house when a 
carriage drove up, trunks were brought into 
the entry, and then the parlor door opened. 

Mrs. Marston looked up, and Helen rose. 
A tall graceful figure, in a travelling dress of 
dark-gray merino, a close bonnet and thick veil, 
came in. For an instant she hesitated, then 
advancing towards Mrs. Marston, she said— 

“ Mrs. Marston, I presume. Dr. Grey told 
me that you were here. I am Ada Morton.” 

“Fray be seated,” said Mrs. Marston, taking 
no notice of Ada’s outstretched hand; “Dr. 
Grey has just gone to the station to meet you.” 

Helen sank languidly back into her chair 
without any other greeting than a cool polite 
bow. 

Chilled and disappointed, Ada sat down. 

“Will you not take off your things ?” said 
Mrs. Marston coldly, after a few moments of 
embarrassed silence. 

Ada, finding the room oppressively warm, 
after the cold air outside, threw aside her bon¬ 
net and cloak. Seven years had changed the 
little frail child to a beautiful woman. Without 
perfect regularity of features, the dark eyes 
full of intellectual expression, and the beauti¬ 
fully shaped, sensitive mouth, with a clear 
complexion and rich healthy color, made her 
face a lovely one to look upon. Soft full curls, 
short, and of a rich dark brown, shaded the face. 
The figure was tall and finely developed, with 
a ladylike graceful ease in every movement. 
Her hands white, well-shaped, and small, had 
one peculiarity, restlessness. How, embar¬ 
rassed, uneasy, and sorely wounded, Ada’s face 
was grave and quiet, but the fingers of her 
delicate hands laced themselves together, sepa¬ 
rated, and were in perpetual motion. 

The hall door opened suddenly, there was a 
quick manly tread across the entry, and then 
Dr. Grey opened the parlor door. Forgetting 


the criticizing eyes fixed upon her, Ada had risen 
from her chair, and stood waiting. Dr. Grey 
gave one glance round the room, and then held 
out both hands to the young girl. As she 
placed hers within them, lie drew her closely 
to him, printed one kiss only on her forehead, 
as he whispered “Darling !” 

It was in vain for Ada to try to speak. Every 
time she attempted it, a flood of recollections, 
instances of the thoughtful care that had pro¬ 
vided for every want for seven years, overcame 
her, and after a long, close, silent embrace, as 
the Doctor released her, she bent her head 
down over his hands, and sobbed with emo¬ 
tion. 

Dr. Grey drew her again into his arms, 
and led her silently into the library, where, 
seven years before, he had first resolved to be 
her friend. Nobly had he fulfilled his then 
silent pledge. For a few moments he let her 
weep, then, placing her gently in an arm-chair, 
he softly stroked back the curls from the 
flushed face, saying— 

“Try to compose yourself, my child. You 
are at home now, away from any annoyance. 
You are to be the comfort of my old age, is it 
not so, Ada ?” 

Ah, there was the smile he wished to see. 
There was certainly no sign of old age in his 
vigorous frame, and frank face. 

“ Can this be the little girl I sent to school, 
when I went away ? Look up, Ada. So ! The 
picture you sent me was very good, excellent, 
but the original surpasses my expectations. 
Dear me!”—and he drew himself erect—“I 
do begin to feel old with such a grown-up 
daughter.” 

Ada tried again to speak some words of grati¬ 
tude, but her eyes filled up, and she could only 
press her lips upon the hand which clasped 
her own so fondly. 

Seeing how it was, the Doctor drew up a 
chair and began to converse with her upon 
subjects not likely to affect her powerfully. He 
questioned her about her school life, referring 
to passages in her letters in a way which showed 
he had read them attentively, and was inte¬ 
rested in their contents. He had been sure, 
from her correspondence, that her fine mind 
had improved every opportunity of cultivation, 
and every talent had been well applied, but now 
he found added to this, a graceful manner, alow- 
toned musical voice, a face with ever varying 
expression, and great conversational powers. 
He led her back to the parlor after three hours’ 
conversation, well pleased with the child of his 
adoption. 
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Mrs. Marston and Helen, in the mean time, 
had consulted with dismay as to the probable 
influence of this intruder, as they considered 
her. Helen had always considered herself as 
her uncle’s heiress, and Mrs. Marston looked 
upon the post of mistress in her brother’s house 
as her position by right. They had expected 
to see an awkward school girl, whom they 
might put aside, order and control; but in the 
place of this, to see Ada a graceful, beautiful 
woman, as they were forced to own, entirely 
disconcerted them. 

44 Dear me, Helen 1 ” said her mother, fret¬ 
fully, 44 I don’t see why you do not exert your¬ 
self more to please your Uncle Robert. If you 
were more devoted to him, he would not have 
brought this girl here, and then she would 
probably have married somebody, and been out 
of the way.” 

44 It is of no use to look back,’.’ said Helen, 
languidly ; 44 the mischief is done !” 

44 Not if you will try to gain some influence 
over your uncle. I do wish you would show 
some interest, Helen. I declare, for so brilliant 
and gay a girl as you are in society, you are 
very dull and stupid at home.” 

44 What can I say ? The girl is here ; Uncle 
Robert will probably pet her to death ; well, 
she is far more likely to marry here, amongst 
so many gentlemen, than in that out of the way 
place, where she went to school.” 

44 1 suppose we must introduce her iirto 
society.” 

44 0 yes. Uncle will probably insist upon 
that.” 

Dr. Grey did insist upon it. Never was his 
love for Ada shown so strongly as in this. It 
was so sweet, after his round of professional 
visits, to come home, find Ada waiting for him, 
and pass an hour or two in social chat, that it 
required no small amount of self-sacrifice to 
plead business letters or study as an excuse 
for insisting upon her going out with his sister 
and Helen. He could scarcely have told you 
liow Ada made a change in his whole life, yet 
he felt it deeply. No daughter could have 
been more loving or dutiful. Mrs. Marston’s 
time was so fully occupied with calls, parties, 
concerts, and the thousand engagements of a 
worldly woman, that she was but little at home. 

The Doctor’s library was the first room that 
brightened with Ada’s presence. A woman’s 
skilful fingers, guided by love and gratitude, 
soon gave the room an air of cosiness it had 
never before possessed. Each room he was in 
the habit of frequenting soon showed signs of 
the care of a woman of refined taste, and gra¬ 


dually the Doctor yielded to her entreaties, 
and allowed her actual presence to add its 
brightness to his home. 

Tea over, dressing-gown and slippers donned, 
Mrs. Marston and Helen either out or receiving 
company, and then the library brightened. 
Dr. Grey soon threw aside all business in the 
evenings, unless an unexpected call took him 
out, and Ada had little trouble in convincing 
him that she far preferred these quiet home 
pleasures to the most brilliant assemblies. A 
piano was added to the furniture of the library, 
and Dr. Grey found that, under the inspiring 
influence of a fine pianist and a rich, full, cul¬ 
tivated contralto voice, his own deep bass was 
still pure and strong, and could fill its place in 
a duet with great credit. 

44 1 declare, little daughter, I am growing 
young again,” he said, one evening, after a 
merry duet from L’Elisire eT Amour. 

44 Young again , papa! Why, you never were 
old!” 

44 0 yes, I am. Forty-seven—double your 
age, and six over. Think of that !” 

44 Nonsense! You are as young and hand¬ 
some as—as—well, positively, I cannot think of 
anybody so strong and splendid as Dr. Grey.” 

44 Flatterer! Ada, I cannot return the com¬ 
pliment. You are not looking so well as you 
were when you first came home. Are you ill?” 

4 4 No; perfectly well.” 

4 4 You are paler, and you have a trick of 
sighing. You are not in love ?” 

Ada laughed merrily. 

* 44 Well, what is it ?” 

4 4 1—papa, sit down here, and let me take 
this low stool beside you. So ! Now I will 
tell you why I am pale and sad. If I pain you, 
you are kind, and will forgive me.” 

44 Why, Ada, what a prelude! I am afraid 
there is more in this than I thought.” 

Ada did not answer. She sat looking with a 
sad, earnest gaze into the Doctor’s face for some 
minutes, and then whispered : 44 My friend, my 
benefactoi’, how can I leave you !” 

44 Leave me, Ada ! Are you insane ?” 

44 No ; it must be so ! I have lived a life of 
luxuiy and idleness too long ; I must brave the 
world now, and l'epay your long years of love 
by applying the education you have given me 
to my own support.” 

44 Ada, this is folly. Have I ever made you 
feel that you were not my own child ? You are 
as dear to me.” 

44 It is not that. I cannot tell you in words 
the depth of my gratitude, and, were we 
alone —” 
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“Ah, I see !”—and the Doctor’s brow grew 
stern. “Mrs. Sullivan told me that my sister 
had insulted you more than once, yet I had 
hoped your own gentle sweetness would have 
disarmed her without my interference. Now—” 

“Now, you will not let me be the cause of 
trouble between my kindest friend and his 
sister. You will let me go away where I can 
keep a little school, or teach music, and where 
you can sometimes come to see me.” 

64 Never! You are my daughter by the strong¬ 
est ties of love. Shall my daughter work while 
I have more than enough for her wants ? No ! 
Do not speak of this again, Ada ; it pains me. 
Go to bed now ; I have some letters to write.” 

“You are not angry ?” 

“ Angry with you !”—and he drew her to his 
breast with a close, passionate embrace. “No, 
darling. Go, go now!” And he hurried her 
from the room. 

Dr. Grey was a man of energy and strong 
will, charitable and kind ; but, when roused, 
stern and bitter in his anger. As Ada was 
speaking, a fierce wrath had risen in his heart 
against his sister. He paced the library with 
hasty, impatient steps until this feeling was 
quieted, and then, sweeping across liis heart, 
came a still deeper pain. He had known for 
some time, ever since her return from school, 
that his love for Ada had changed from the 
fatherly feeling he had at first felt, and that as 
he had loved his wife, Ada Morton, in his 
youth, with as deep, earnest a passion, he 
loved her namesake now. That she had been 
insulted, taunted with her dependence upon 
him, and that, too, by his sister, under his roof, 
goaded him past endurance. Still, above this 
was a keener pang. Ada loved him with a 
daughter’s devotion, and he feared to disturb 
this trusting love by a„declaration of liis own 
passion. If she could not return it, he knew 
her pure, womanly heart too well to doubt that 
she would leave him. No ! he must stifle back 
his love, keep the confidence so precious to 
him that she now bestowed, and, above all, he 
must guard her from a repetition of insult. A 
tap at the library door roused him from this 
train of painful reflection. 

“ Come in.” And Mrs. Mars ton obeyed the 
summons. 

Following the thoughts which were still in 
his heart, Dr. Grey, without asking his sister’s 
errand, spoke to her of Ada. 

“Robert,” said Mrs. Marston, “since you 
have opened this subject, allow me to speak. I 
cannot see you any longer the dupe of this base, 
designing girl, and not warn you. You look 


upon her as your adopted child, your daughter. 
Are you blind, Robert Grey, that you cannot 
see that Ada Morton loves you ; not as your 
daughter, but as your wife loved you once ? 
She is using all her arts to win you to return 
this love. I have done my duty, and warned 
you. I leave you to reflect upon what I have 
said.” 

There was no answer. Dr. Grey was stunned, 
confused by his sister’s warning . Mrs. Marston 
left the library, and he sat down again like a 
man in a dream. Could this be true ? Was 
such unutterable happiness really in store for 
him ? He could scarcely endure to wait till 
morning before ascertaining the truth of this 

assertion of his sister, but his habitual strong 

* 

self-control kept even this flood of happiness 
in check, and, after a long self-communion, he 
went up to his own room, and fell into a deep, 
peaceful sleep. 

Passing down the stairs to get a glass of wa¬ 
ter from the dining-room, Ada Morton, through 
the open door of the library, heard Mrs. Mar¬ 
ston’s voice, and one sentence reached her 
distinct and clear—“Are you blind, Robert 
Grey, that you cannot see that Ada Morton 
loves you; not as your daughter, but as your 
wife loved you once ?” 

Her secret, her secret that she had guarded 
and concealed as a woman guards nothing else 
save such a secret, spoken out thus ! She flew 
up again to her own room, and, closing the door, 
tried to compose herself. How he must despise 
her! She looked back on the past year, for it 
was just one year since her return from school. 
O the terrible anguish and humiliation of that 
hour ! She had given her love unsought ; for 
not one word or action could she recall to war¬ 
rant her in supposing that Robert Grey loved 
her save as his adopted daughter. How could 
she face him again, with the consciousness that 
he possessed her secret ? 

Dr. Grey breakfasted alone the next morning. 
Mrs. Marston and Helen never came down at 
that early hour ; but, during the past year, 
Ada had always breakfasted with him. He 
waited for some time, in the hope that she 
would come down ; but, as she did not appear, 
he sent the servant to say that he would like 
to speak to her before he went out. 

“Miss Morton is out,” said the servant, re¬ 
turning. 

“Out!” 

“Yes, sir. The bed ain’t tumbled; I guess 
she went out last evening.” 

Putting the girl aside, Dr. Grey went up to 
Ada’s room* A little note lay upon the dress- 
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ROBERT GREY’S DARLING. 


ing-table, directed to himself. He tore it open, 
to read:— 

My friend and benefactor : Your sister has 
discovered and revealed to you the secret which, 
for the past year, I have most jealously guarded. 

I do not ask you to spare your contempt for a 
woman who has given her heart unsought. I 
can only repeat, for this is not a time to deny 
it, I love you ! The tender gratitude of my 
childhood needed but the constant intercourse 
of the past year with your noble nature to 
ripen into such devotion as a woman feels but 
once in her life. Pity me, forgive me ! I know 
how presumptuous it must seem to you that I, 
an outcast child, the object of your noble cha¬ 
rity for so many years, should dare to place my 
love on a level with hers whose name you have 
given me. I cannot stay here to see your kind, 
fatherly love change to contemptuous pity. 
Do not seek me, for I can never return. To 
relieve any anxiety you may feel, let me add 
that, thanks to your liberality, I have a good 
stock of ready money, and also a certificate of 
ability to teach, from my former teacher. Fare¬ 
well, my friend. Believe me, that always, 
through the lonely life now before me, the 
memory of the past year will be my sweetest 
solace. Farewell. Ada. 

Lost! Such bliss within his grasp, and lost 
again! Tliat day, the next, for many days, 
weeks, months, Dr. Grey tried to obtain some 
clue to the wanderer’s retreat. In vain ! She 
seemed to have sunk into the earth, so com¬ 
pletely had she disappeared. Finding his home 
utterly wearisome in Ada’s absence, Dr. Grey 
took the occasion of Helen’s marriage to a rich 
young broker, who had inherited a flourishing 
business from his father, to close his house ; 
and, after settling an annuity upon his sister, 
who went to reside with Helen, he again left 
home to travel in Europe. 

“ Mamma, will our new governess come to¬ 
day?” said Minnie Hayes, nestling close to her 
mother’s side. 

“ Yes, dear, I think so. Where is Laura?” 

“Up stairs. Will Miss Morton go to St. 
Thomas with us ?” 

“Yes, dear, of course! Why, you know 
that.” 

Mrs. Hayes was a wealthy widow, who resided 
in St. Thomas. Being on a visit in New York, 
with her twin daughters, Minnie and Laura, 
she had advertised for a governess to accompany 
her on her return to the West Indies, and Ada 
Morton, from her quiet boarding-house in Phila¬ 
delphia, had answered the advertisement. The 


correspondence being satisfactory, Ada had ac¬ 
cepted the situation, and while Robert Grey 
sought her in every place he could think of, 
she was on her way to St. Thomas, as governess 
to Mrs. Hayes’ children. 

Two years later, we find Ada seated on the 
open veranda of Mrs. Hayes’ house, with her 
two little charges beside her. Two years had 
changed Ada. She was paler and sadder. 
Her life had been one of trial since she left Dr. 
Grey’s. Mrs. Hayes, a spoiled child herself, 
was over-indulgent to her children, and disposed 
to lay the blame for every fault upon Ada. 
The thousand little trials of a teacher’s life were 
made much more severe by the consciousness 
that each effort would be thought wrong, each 
motive misunderstood. The bitterness of me¬ 
mory tried her too. Every day of patient toil 
was followed by hours of sleepless thought, 
when the recollection of the kind care which 
had guarded her past life rose distinctly before 
her. An intense longing to hear the voice she 
loved so well, and see the kind, frank face of her 
first best friend, made her life almost unendura¬ 
ble. Yet these two years of discipline were 
probably the most useful of Ada’s life. She 
had with her ever the one happy thought that 
she had acted with dignity and modesty, and 
every dollar earned by her own exertions 
seemed worth double the sums her adopted 
father’s liberal hand had showered upon her. 

“ Miss Morton, ” said Laura, “tell us the story 
about the poor little girl again. Slie must have 
looked so funny without any clothes except 
rags.” 

“Miss Morton,” said Minnie, “did you know 
that little girl ?” 

“Quite well, Minnie !” 

“ And she was very, very poor ?” 

“Without home, food, or clothes, Minnie.” 

“ And the kind gentleman took her home and 
fed her on bread and milk. Wasn’t he good, 
Miss Morton ?” 

“ Oh, my, how she must have loved him !” 
cried Minnie. 

Ada did not answer. The children discussed 
the story as far as she had told them, but their 
voices fell on her ear conveying no sense in 
their words. Back, back through the long vista 
of years to the night when Dr. Grey first met 
her. Oh, the many memories called up by the 
children’s questions ! Her reverie was broken 
by Mrs. Hayes’ voice. 

“Miss Morton, I wish you to come into the 
parlor for a few moments with the children. 
My old friend, Mr. Colton, is here, and wishes 
to see them. By the way, Miss Morton, have I 
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not heard you mention a Dr. Grey ? Has lie 
been travelling in Europe lately V 3 

“ I have not heard !” 

“Mr. Colton has with him a Dr. Grey, who 
has been travelling with him, and since his 
lrealth has been so much broken, has tended 
him as a physician, and accompanied him 
he re . 33 

Ada’s voice did not tremble as she replied— 

“ Pray excuse my coming in. The children 
will go, but I—I— *ny head aches badly.” 

Somewhat wondering at an objection made by 
one usually so obedient, Mrs. Hayes motioned 
the children to follow her. She apologized in the 
parlor for the long absence, and mentioned Miss 
Morton’s indisposition as an excuse for bringing 
the children in, herself. 

“ Miss Morton !” 

Dr. Grey started up. “ Ill, did you say ? I 
think I know the lady !” and without further 
preface the Doctor stepped out to satisfy him¬ 
self. 

Upon the veranda, faint, dizzy with emotion, 
Ada was trying to control herself sufficiently to 
go up stairs to avoid meeting her benefactor. 

“ Ada ! my child ! my love !” 

The clear, well known voice in her ear. 
Strong firm hands raising her to clasp her to the 
heart over which she reigned. She looked into 
his face. There was no pity there, none of the 
contempt she had dreaded. Love and joy 
beamed from the kindly eyes, and in the music 
of the dear voice she could read the strong 
emotion of his heart. There was no question 
asked. Without one word of explanation Ada 
knew that she was beloved. She lay upon his 
breast quietly, happy, and for a time there was 
entire silence. Then, he bent down over her, 
and whispered : “ My wife, is it not ?” 

Slie answered only by laying her head down 
upon his breast, but they understood each 
other at last. They conversed for a long time, 
and his parting greeting when he at last left 
her was conveyed in one word only. He clasped 
her closely, and pressed his lips to hers, and 
then in a low voice said, softly, “Darling !” 

• -«.- c > -* 

MARIAN MAY. 

BY ELEANOR C. BON NELLY. 

"Why dost tliou slumber there, 

Marian May? 

Lilies are in thy liair, 

And in thy fingers fair, 

Paler than they ; 

Clad in thy raiment rare, 

Why dost thou slumber there, 

Marian May ? 


Why dost thou lie so still, 

Marian May ? 

Birds from the breezy hill, 

And from the running rill, 

Over thy casement sill 

Winging tlieir way, 

Over thy pillow chill 

* 

Pour their sweet lay ; 

Why dost thou lie so still, 

Marian May ? 

Why art thou cold as snow, 

Marian May ? 

Why are thy breathings low, 

And thy hair’s shining flow 
Stilled and for aye? 

South winds of summer blow ; 

Why art thou cold as snow, 

Marian May ? 

Will thine eyes ne’er unclose, 

Marian May ? 

Must we, in this repose, 

Which no awaking knows, 

Like a pale, withered rose, 

Lay thee away, 

Free from all worldly woes? 

Will thine eyes ne'er unclose, 

Marian May ? 

All, thou wilt wake no more, 

Marian May ! 

In through the garden door 
Breezes and sunlight pour, 

And flowers, loved of yore, 

Brilliant and gay, 

Lie on the marble floor 
Fading away, 

And thou wilt wake no more, 

Marian May ! 

But we shall meet again, 

Marian May! 

Meet in the heaven where 
Dwelleth no pain or care 

In the bright day, 

And with the lilies fair 
Twined in thy floating hair, 

Thou slialt come to me there, 

Smiling and gay ; 

And walking side by side, 

Never to stray, 

Thou, the young gentle bride, 

Pallid and starry-eyed, 

Who in her beauty died 

Years far away, 

I, unto care allied, 

Having grown gray, 

Through the long years of pain, 

Not having dormant lain, 

Not having lived in vain 

From this sad day, 

Thus shall we meet again, 

Marian May ! 

— ■ — 

Murmuring. —Our hearts must be more con¬ 
tracted than our eyes, or we should not murmur 
at every little cloud, which, we can plainly see, 
is but a speck in a universe of light. 
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(Continued from page 240.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.— Bogatsky. 

July IsL 

I must write down Mrs. Waldron’s rules be¬ 
fore I forget them, for I believe they will be a 
great help to me. We had a little precious bit 
of a talk last night, when we walked down 
there to choose some bedding plants which Mr. 
Waldron was so good as to offer Laura and my¬ 
self. We have cleared away most of the weeds, 
not with a i 1 kitchen knife,” however. Papa 
surprised us with a lovely little set of English 
garden tools, and, what was kinder still, came 
out of his study and rooted out all the dock and 
plantain, things that were altogether too hard 
for us. He trimmed off the great clumps of 
balm and phlox, so that they are quite orna¬ 
mental now ; and some exquisite white lilies 
have opened on what we thought were only 
those blue weedy “flower de luce,” as Ellen, 
our cook, calls them. 

The roses are in full bloom, the season being 
so late, and the garden so shaded; many of 
them seem to be quite excellent varieties. I 
never saw a little creature so fond of flowers as 
Lily is. They keep her quiet by the hour, the 
Columbines and “Marguerites”—as I prefer to 
call the “ white weed” that grows so profusely 
in the back garden—clover tops and “ widow’s 
tears,” everything in the shape of a blossom 
that she can lay her little hands on, snapped 
off close up on the stem, of course. She trots 
about with them, and presents them to me at 
the most inconvenient seasons, when I am 
stitching away for dear life, or with my hands 
all red and dripping with currant juice, pre¬ 
paring fruit for the table. We have been great 
friends ever since the night I put her to bed. 
I try not to drive her away from me, if I am ever 
so busy, but listen to her little troubles, and 
settle her disputes with Morton at once, not 
allowing him to impose upon her because he is 
a boy and the oldest. 

I find I do not lose so much time after all, 
for, sometimes > they are quiet by the hour, Lily 
with her flowers and a doll, and Morton digging 
away, in imitation of Laura and myself, with a 
kitchen shovel borrowed from Ellen, who is 
unfailingly good natured to both of them. They 
VOL. lxi.— 29 


are both as well as possible, and papa seems 
better ; he coughs less, and has lost that weary - 
looking expression that distressed me so all 
winter. He takes a day now and then, for the 
.worst of his business cares are over, I imagine, 
though it will be fully a year before all is set¬ 
tled. He has worked in the back garden as 
well as the front borders since the tools came 
out, cleaned up the paths, and the rank growth 
from around the currant and raspberry bushes. 
We shall have a good supply of fruit from both. 
Ellen and I made some lovdy gooseberry pies 
to-day ! I must not forget that! My first pies ! 
studied out of a cook-book, and made through 
many misgivings, and much weariness to the 
flesh. My arm aches yet with the rolling, and 
pounding in the butter ; but papa will open his 
eyes, and they are Arthur’s favorite dessert. 

It is such a comfort to me that Arthur has 
taken a fancy to the Waldrons. The boats 
were the first thing that took him there ; they 
have a pretty little yacht—“the Angele”— 
besides the row boat, and invite Arthur very 
cordially to go with them. Their influence is 
so good ; I can see it already on Arthur. He 
was always afraid to speak disrespectfully to 
papa, but now he seems really attentive, just 
as Ralph and his brother are to Mr. Waldron, 
and is positively brotherly to Laura and myself 
for the first time in his life. 

When we said last night that Mr. Waldron 
had offered us some bedding plants, as it was 
too late to do anything else with the garden 
this year, he proposed, quite of his own accord, 
to walk there with us. Papa looked over his 
Evening Post in astonishment! We had a lovely 
walk ; it did not seem half so far as it did the 
first time ; and Angele saw us coming, and met 
us way down the avenue. She and Ralph 
walked part way back. They are special friends 
and confidants. 

It was after Dixon, the gardener, had set 
aside the pink and scarlet geraniums, the he¬ 
liotropes, and petunias we are to have, that I 
had my talk with Mrs. Waldron. She was in 
her own room, and sent for me ; her dressing- 
room, I should have said. It reminded me of 
the oratories we read about, in the castles and 
palaces in old times; 1 The walls were hung 
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withK)verbeek’s illustrations, and my own fa¬ 
vorite “Christus Consolator, ” which was why 
Angele noticed it at our house the first call she 
made. A little vase of cut flowers stood in the 
middle of the table, and around it were laid 
devotional books, some like mamma’s. Poor 
mamma! I think she would have liked Mrs. 
Waldron so very, very much! Mrs. Waldron 
says that when I am further advanced I shall 
like these books, but that I want the simplest 
instruction now, “like a child in the spelling- 
book,” she said. 

I told her how much lighter things had. 
seemed the last few days, only that I could not 
help getting hurried and irritable, and so tired 
that I had to go to bed in the afternoon, and 
lost so much time, and got up so cross. She 
asked me if I liked mottoes, and took a little 
book-mark from her “Keble” and gave me— 

“Haste Not , Rest Not” 

She said the true way to accomplish a great 
deal was never to be in a hurry about anything, 
and to be willing to lay aside one duty the in¬ 
stant another required us. She read me some¬ 
thing from the “ Life of Mrs. Seliemilpeninck, ” 
a new book she had just received, about rou¬ 
tine—that everybody who had been very suc¬ 
cessful or useful in life had accomplished it by 
routine ; that is, rightly dividing life, so that 
every duty had its proper place. 

I had confessed that working in the garden 
had so fascinated me that I disliked to go in to 
my sewing, and that when I commenced prac¬ 
tising, or had taken up a German book, and 
the children worried and bothered me, it made 
me fly out and send them off crying and com¬ 
plaining to Ellen. So she read me some rules 
from a life of Mrs. Fry, and afterwards lent me 
the book, asking me to read it instead of “ Guy 
Livingstone,” which she said would do Arthur 
more good than it would me. Now for my 
rules : — 

1. Never to lose any time. 

I do not think that lost which is spent in 
amusement or recreation ; to devote a portion 
of every day to this, but always be in the habit 
of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of a person when 
thou canst say a good thing of him ; not only to 
speak charitably , but to feel so. 

4. Never be irritable or unkind to anybody. 

5* Never indulge thyself in luxuries that are 

not necessary. 

6. Do all things with consideration; and 


when thy path to act right is most difficult, 
feel confidence in that Power alone which is 
able to assist thee, and exert thine own powers , so 
far as they go . 

Mrs. Waldron drew a pencil under the last 
sentence. She said that people talked a great 
deal about ‘ 1 relying on Providence,” and then 
wondered they were not helped, when they had 
not put forth an effort. “ We are to remember 
to exert our own powers so far as they go.” 

July 6th. 

We have a new member added to the family, 
a gentle, snow white cow; the children both 
call her “Snowdrop.” 

No one can tell the comfort she is, and the 
help the milk and butter will be, for Ellen can 
make butter; we have two beautiful golden 
pats put away to surprise papa with. The cow 
was all Ellen’s idea, and I bought it, or paid 
for it. Papa gave me permission to sell the 
diamond ring Mrs. Gardiner gave me when I 
was sixteen. He always said it was “ a piece 
of foolishness.” I confess I did not like to 
think of selling it, but when Mrs. Phelps said 
the other night that all papa wanted was plenty 
of good milk, and butter, and cream, and Ellen 
happened to say, the next morning, “what an 
illegant barn the stable would make, and there 
ought to be a cow in it that very minute,” my 
ring flashed into my mind, and I made myself 
give it up. How proud I was when I first had 
it! I remember taking off my glove in the om¬ 
nibus to show it, and wearing it outside my glove 
examination day 1 as if it would be noticed. 
What a little fool I was ! about more things 
than one, for that matter. I used to imagine I 
was fond of Joe Bloodgood just about that 
time, and now he seems so coarse and so silly, 
to me, as I look back at him. I don’t believe 
lie has two ideas except horses and wine par¬ 
ties. So different from—well, from young men 
that read, and stay at home one evening in the 
week. 

July Sth. 

I have actually made two dozen glasses of 
currant jelly 1 I don’t believe I was ever so 
proud of anything in all my life before, not 
even of the cow, when I went out and held a 
light so Arthur could see her, after he came 
home that night 1 

And then to see papa eat those famous light 
rolls I have taught Ellen to make, and that 
great saucer of raspberries and cream, and his 
coffee as yellow as gold! It has been a de¬ 
lightful day, tired as I am 1 The butter, and 
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cream, and milk, and fruit help my market 
money along amazingly, particularly as papa 
says, since I paid for the cow, he would pay 
for the pasture; so there is the five dollars 
a month I used to spend for the milk all 
clear. 

Drawbacks. Cross to the children when they 
come to learn their letters. Lily so obstinate, 
and Morton so full of play ! How I pity people 
that have to teach ABC schools ! they earn 
all they are paid. 

Had a tiff with Arthur about keeping his 
room so untidy, when I had made such special 
resolutions to be a good sister, and when I can 
see for myself how much a kind word and little 
attention will do for him. But Mrs. Phelps— 
she is a friend of the Waldrons—had brought 
another lady, Mrs. Lane, to see us, and Ellen 
had left the door of Arthur’s “den” open, and 
they had to pass directly by. If I was not 
afraid to sleep down stairs, I would change 
with him. 

July 18^. 

I must acknowledge that I have felt very 
uneasy about making so many new acquaint- 

m 

ances lately. It was very kind in Mrs. Wal¬ 
dron to bring them, and in them to ask me to 
join the “ Dorcas” society, which meets once a 
week to sew for the poor ; so that I begin to 
feel quite at home here, and Laura has found 
a number of companions near her own age. 
But when I came to think of it, how was I ever 
going to keep them up, without so much as a 
vehicle for a single horse, or “so much as a 
horseshoe in the family,” as Arthur said? 
Papa told me I could hire the hack at the 
livery stable, a shabby old thing, and every 
one knows what it is, too. I did not know I 
had. so much pride remaining; but when I 
thought of our elegant close carriage, and the 
coupte, and all, I could not help feeling badly. 
I know that it was wicked, though, when God 
still gave us all we really needed, and such 
kind, kind friends, and I tried to get over it. 

Now all is right. Dr. Clarke has said so much 
to papa about riding on horseback—he told him 
it was an expense as necessary as his food and 
clothes—that he has bought back Arthur’s old 
pet, “Jenny.” Poor Arthur ! I did not realize 
how hard it must have been to part with her 
till to-night when I came home with Angele, 
and the children met us at the gate, and shouted 
the news. We ran directly to the stable, An- 
gel6 and I. There was poor Arthur, in his 
linen duster, just out of the cars, with his arm 
over her, and his cheek laid up against “Jen¬ 


ny’s” neck. He started up fast enough, but 
his voice sounded “a little shaky,” as he 
would have said himself. 

August 15 th. 

It is almost a month since I have written a 
line in my journal, I hardly know why, except 
that I have been very busy and very happy, 
all the happier because I was busy, I suppose. 
When I look back at my idle, useless life last 
winter, it frightens me. No wonder I was so 
unhappy ! I think I can write for myself the 
verse that I felt so in the psalm yesterday— 
“ Before I was afflicted, I went wrongI wish 
I could say as truly—“but now have I kept 
Thy word.” I do try. Still it frightens me to 
think of Confirmation—there is to be one the 
first of next month, and there was a notice of 
it given yesterday in church. I was up in the 
choir, for the first time ; Mr. Allen, who usu¬ 
ally plays the organ, is taking a summer jour¬ 
ney, and his wife is with him ; so Angele was 
asked to take Mrs. Allen’s place, and she 
wished me to go up with her. It was in the 
afternoon; they did not get along very well in 
the morning, and wanted more help. I was so 
surprised to find Mr. Ralph Waldron seated 
before the organ, and he welcomed me so plea¬ 
santly ! He had already commenced the volun¬ 
tary, but he looked up and smiled. 

How rich and deep that voluntary was ! He 
plays far better than Mr. Allen, so much more 
feeling, and more devotional music. Mr. Allen 
gives us quite too much of “ Lucia” and “ Fa- 
vorita.” I shut my eyes, and put my head 
down to listen. Everything seemed so quiet 
and peaceful! The congregation was small— 
it always is in the afternoon—and the little 
church is so beautifully shaded ; Mr. Brooks, 
our rector, made up the picture, in his flowing 
white robes, as he came and stood by the lec- 
turn ; and then that heavenly music, rising, 
throbbing, dying away in such deep, sighing 
chords! I love the organ more and more. 
.Ralph said so truly, last night, it seems like a 
foreshadowing of the vast harmonies of heaven, 
lent to us, as the flowers are, symbols of the 
beauty and happiness to be. 

What a long, long talk we had! 

But to go back to the Confirmation. It startled 
me when the notice was given out ; I can 
scarcely say why, for it never seemed to have 
anything to do with me before. When Mr. 
Brooks was urging it yesterday, I felt in my 
heart that I ought to think of it, and when I 
turned, perhaps I looked agitated, for I felt so ; 
Ralph was looking directly at me, with a 





strange, grave, questioning look, as if lie read 
wliat was in my mind. 

When we were coming home, he walked 
with me, for both carriages were full (they 
have visitors), and we did not talk much until 
we were almost home; and he said, as we 
reached the gate—“ Won’t you ask me in, and 
let me explain this to you ?” 

We had just begun to talk about the waiting 
until we were really good ourselves before we 
were fit to come to Confirmation ; at least, that 
is what I told him I felt people ought to do ; I 
imagined he did not see I was thinking of my¬ 
self. There was no one in the parlor; papa 
had taken the children to walk, and Arthur 
had “ Jenny” out, as he always will do on 
Sunday afternoons, instead of going to church ; 
he goes to ride, and Laura takes a nap, so I am 
the only one for church in the afternoon. 

Ralph—I hear Angele call him so so much, 
that I am always afraid I shall do so myself 
some day—Ralph went on with what we were 
talking about, he sitting by the window, and I 
on the sofa, the first time we were ever quite 
alone before. I wonder if he thought of it ! 
He said that was the mistake so many people 
made, staying away to be good, when they 
really desired, with all their hearts, to become 
so, and this was a help held out for them. It 
is only a year since he was confirmed. “But 
then,” I said, “you were always good!” He 
has always seemed so to me, at all events ; too 
good ! it made me a little afraid of him at first! 

“0 no, no! do not say that!”—and he 
seemed so distressed. “ I have been the worst 
heartache my mother ever had.” And then he 
told me that he had once belonged to a set no bet¬ 
ter than Joe Bloodgood’s, and went to races, and 
ived a very idle, wretched life, until his father 
moved out of town to break up his intimate 
associations, and lie lost the excellent situation 
lie had been provided with, for his misconduct 
and negligence. “I was home for a whole 
year. 0 such a wretched time as it was at 
first ! but mother, and Angele, and papa were 
all so good to me, never taunting me or alluding 
to my disgrace, and doing all they could to 
make me happy. It was the disgrace that cut 
me so, and made me see just where I was driv¬ 
ing to. I understood perfectly well how it 
would tell against me in business life, for I saw 
it; it seemed impossible ever to get to work 
again. Papa’s own friends told him they were 
afraid to try me, and there Was no room in his 
firm ; Mr. Alden has a son, and papa my cou¬ 
sin Lewis, so that would not do.” 

lie told me the whole story, just how 


morbid, and forsaken, and ashamed he felt, 
and that his father’s kindness through all, 
made him feel how God had borne with him 
patiently and lovingly, and how much he owed 
him. It was almost like the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. Ralph spoke of that, and said, 
“nothing ever made him feel God’s readiness 
to help us the moment we i truly turned to 
Him,’ like that, 1 when he was yet a great way 
ojf y his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran and fell on his neck and kissed him.’ ” 

He made me see it all so clearly, and talked 
so beautifully, that I asked him why he had 
not become a clergyman. I had often wondered 
about it before. 

He had thought of it, too, at first. He said 
his father did not oppose it, but asked him if 
he did not think he could find plenty of work 
in the world. That he thought—Mr. Waldron, 
I mean—that people needed religious influence 
in daily life, quite as much as pulpit preach¬ 
ing ; that as good a sermon could be preached 

on ’Change as in the church, and the time had 

« 

come when wealth, and energy, and practical 
business talent, was to give a new impetus to 
all Christian benevolence. After a while Ralph 
felt as his father had done. He is not in busi¬ 
ness for himself; that misfortune, or folly as 
he called it, has been against him, and though 
he is twenty-four, he is only a clerk still. 

He told me all about it, just as if I had been 
his sister, and I don’t think we either of us 
knew how the time flew by, for when papa 
came in, and Laura came down, tea was on the 
table, and papa made him stay and take it 
with us, just as much at home as if he were 
one of the family. It was silly—I knew it 
perfectly well—but I really enjoyed pouring 
out tea for him; it seemed so friendly and 
pleasant to have him at our table. Sunday of 
all nights. 

Sept. 2d. 

Let me try to think over some of the events 
of to-day, a day dreaded and yet longed for 
since my resolve was made. 

They were all in church, Papa, Laura, 
Arthur, even the children. When the call 
was made for us to come forward—those who 
were to be confirmed—and I stood up alone for 
a moment, among them all, my hand shook so 
that I could scarcely untie my bonnet; I looked 
towards papa, and saw his lips were quivering, 
and his eyes had such a strange expression. He 

has been very kind to me ever since the day 

* 

that I asked his consent, and explained to him 
why I thought I ought to come. But oh, how. 
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my heart leaped for joy, when he rose too, and 
came out of the pew with me and gave me his 
arm ! All my dread left me, though at first I 
thought he was only going up to take care of 
me ; hut he knelt by my side, dear, dear papa; 
and when I felt the Bishop’s soft hand laid 
upon my head, I knew that he was blessing us 
together. I could scarcely listen, for happi¬ 
ness, to the address afterwards; and oh, how I 
longed for mamma then ! but perhaps she saw 
it, and was there to bless us too. There were 
ten or twelve altogether, and before we re¬ 
turned to our seats, the Bishop told us that 
our charge was to “ keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world, and to be Christ’s faithful sol¬ 
diers and servants, as long as life should last, 
never being idle in his service , or ashamed to 
confess Him before men ; and ever to recollect 
that we had by our own solemn promise for¬ 
sworn whatever business, or pleasure, or 
worldly amusement we might find, from the 
experience of others, or from our own, drew us 
aside from our duty.” 

It seemed so hard to tell papa, or to go in the 
face of Arthur’s ridicule; but to think that 
papa is with me, and Arthur sat there so grave 
and thoughtful! oh, I felt as if God was too 
good to me, and had given me even more help 
than He had promised to those that put forth 
their own efforts. 

Sept. 12 th. 

Our little borders make quite a gay appear¬ 
ance now, the bright geraniums, and petunias, 
the sweet-scented verbenas, and my favorite 
heliotrope. Laura and I have great plans for 
next year, and we are to have a regular vege¬ 
table garden, and not be dependent on the 
village for supplies. We can cut a bouquet 
daily, and not miss the flowers, indeed we are 
never without a bouquet from the Waldrons; 
sometimes it is Ralph, and sometimes it is 
Angela who brings it. Angela and I have been 
reading regularly together for several weeks, 
and we have such long, long talks afterwards, 
for she brings her thimble, and insists on help¬ 
ing me with my work-basket. She told me 
yesterday that Virginia is engaged to Joe 
Bloodgood. She had a friend at Newport, when 
they were all there, who gave her the news in 
her last letter. How often we have talked about 
our weddings, as school-girls will, and who 
should be asked, and who the bridesmaids ; I 
was to be Virginia’s, of course ; and now I have 
not even heard from her since we lived here. 
I am glad I wrote the last letter. After all I 
have said, I believe I have another friend. 

29 * 


Angele and I never say that we love each other, 
and make no promises or protestations, but 
whenever I am with her, I think how good 
and right-minded she is, and I desire to be¬ 
come so. When she went away last night, 
she turned back suddenly and kissed me full 
on my lips. I never had a kiss that said more ; 
but the Waldrons are all so friendly and sincere. 
How heartily Mr. Waldron shook papa’s hand 
the day after Confirmation, and how good and 
pleasant Ralph was. 

Mrs. Gardiner has been out to see us. What 
a difference there is in people, as I have just 
said ; with Angele and her mother, or with Mrs. 
Phelps, I always desire to grow better; I feel 
that I am better for the time, and when I leave 
them there is a happy glow whenever I look 
back upon the conversation. Now there is Mrs. 
Gardiner, so different; I said such disagreeable 
things of Virginia Pryor, contrary to my new 
rules, and felt provoked with myself then, and 
so disturbed afterwards when I came to realize 
how uncharitable I had been ; and so envious 
and jealous when she described the elegant 
presents the Bloodgoods have sent her, and the 
dozens and dozens of clothes that are ordered 
at Genin’s. Mrs. Gardiner always made me 
feel uncomfortable, even when she flattered me 
the most. Yesterdayshe “pitied over me so,” 
as Lily says, about being so lost to the world, 
with all my elegant accomplishments, shut up 
and tied down to such a forlorn routine. She 
said it would have broken mamma’s heart; 
and then to see the children so stout and brown, 
“and countryfied Lily forgetting all her 
French. 

It was all true after a fashion, and yet I 
might have made her see things as I see them, 
when I am alone ; how much better it is for us 
all in many other ways. But I did not try to ; 
I allowed myself in selfish repining. I can see 
now how I came to give way to the temptation. 
I hurried so all the morning, I was so anxious 
that everything should be in good order, and 
looking its best, that I did not stop to say my 
prayers, and had no right to expect defence in 
temptation, when I had not asked it. I find 
it is certainly true, that if I do not ask for 
help, I do not get it, but give way more and 
more. 

When I drove “Jenny” to the depot, with 
Mrs. Gardiner in the afternoon (I am getting to 
drive quite nicely now, and it gives the boy, 
Lanty, just so much more time to help Ellen 
when I do carry papa and go for him), we met 
Angele on the platform, seeing some of their 
friends off. Mrs. Gardiner noticed the hand- 
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some carriage, and asked wlio they were, and 
seemed quite astonished at our apparent inti¬ 
macy. 

She said they used to be called a very proud 
family, that Mrs. Waldron was a Miss Trum¬ 
bull, one of the best families in the State ; and 
when she met her years ago, at Sharon, she 
held herself quite aloof from every one, and 
that she, Mrs. Gardiner, could never get near 
her at all. I can understand that. Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner is so worldly and so fond of dress, there 
is nothing at all in common ; and besides, Mrs. 
Waldron spoke of that very visit to Sharon not 
long ago. It was when little Alice had some 
illness, and they were ordered there. Mrs. 
Waldron was saying that we ought never to 
miss any opportunity we had of kindly inter¬ 
course with others, if we did not feel that they 
had a positively wrong influence over us, and 
said it used to be a great fault in her to keep 
away from all but congenial people ; but some¬ 
thing happened at that very time to prove to 


her what a great mistake it really was, and 
how she missed opportunities for comforting 
and helping others. 

I was wrong again. I knew it was vanity or 
pride that made me take such satisfaction in 
showing Mrs. Gardiner what friends we were. 
In my heart I do not care one bit more for An¬ 
gele because the family is rich and aristocratic. 
No, that would be too much like Virginia’s 
conduct towards me ; I liked them bec.ause they 
were kind to me when I needed kindness so 
greatly, and because they are sincere, culti¬ 
vated, large hearted people ; but yesterday I 
was glad that the best carriage was out, and 
Angele in her freshly trimmed fall hat and India 
scarf. 

Yes, I did; I am ashamed to own it. I am 
just as bad as Virginia, and perhaps I have not 
tried enough to overcome my feeling towards 
her. I will try, and to be more true in my love 
for Angele. 

(Conclusion next month.) 




THE YOUNG- EAGLE HUNTER. 

(See engraving , page 289.) 


One fine evening in February, I was returning 
with some friends from a fishing excursion, 
which was so far unsuccessful as to leave our 
baskets empty, having caught just enough to 
furnish our rustic dinner-table. We were in a 
most romantic part of the Alps, and lounged lei¬ 
surely along, until suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the sight of a large nest built on a 
shelf of rock, totally inaccessible from below, 
and far down the side of one of the summits of 
a high mountain. My curiosity as a naturalist 
was instantly excited. 

“What owls have built there?” I inquired 
of one of my companions. 

“Such an ornithologist as you claim to be 
should not need an answer to that question,” 
was his reply. “ That is the nest of the Leem- 
mer-geyer , who builds high. This eagle is famous 
for his brigandish propensities, and no flocks are 
safe from him. I have seen the bird often, but, 
unfortunately, never within reach of my gun.” 

I had never possessed one of these gigantic 
bearded eagles, that the Egyptians call the gray 
headed father, and the Swiss the Laemmer- 
geyer, or slieep-stealer. Never had I had an 
opportunity of observing their customs. Re¬ 
solved to profit by this one, I induced my com¬ 
panions to go with me to the rock overhanging 
the nest, where, hidden in the bushes, we 


waited the approach of the huge master of the 
nest. After a long, anxious watch, a faint 
sound of wings reached our ears. It came 
nearer and nearer, and the young in the nest 
gave most discordant cries of hunger and joy. 
The father was coming. With a rush like a 
torrent, his winds struck the air, and he came 
circling above our heads. Nearer and nearer 
till he lighted by the nest, and placed his prey, 
a huge fish, before his children. It was not a 
Laemmer-geyer. While he stood, distributing 
the meal, I had ample opportunity to scan him* 
He seemed to me a new species. Almost as 
large as the Laemmer-geyer, apparently stronger, 
a larger talon, and sombre beak, garnished at 
the base of the membrane by a little bunch of 
fine feathers. He had not the beard on the 
throat, and was of a deeper, richer color than 
the Laemmer-geyer. The little ones, who were 
full feathered excepting the wings, were lighter 
in color. As I leaned forward to see them bet¬ 
ter, the female appeared in the air, and her 
keen eye instantly discovered us. With most 
horrible and discordant cries, she circled above 
us, dropping the fish, in her claws, unto the 
nest. In an instant the male joined her, and 
having no guns, we scrambled down the moun¬ 
tain, only too glad to escape without an eye 
picked out, or our face torn by the huge claws. 
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We planned a gunning excursion for the next 
day, for I was anxious to secure one of these 
monstrous birds for my collection ; but a ter¬ 
rific storm kept us housed for the next three 
days. Then we started. Some stood at the 
base of the mountain, while others went to the 
top to find the nest torn to pieces, and the 
young eagles gone. Whether they were dashed 
down in the storm, or had taken fright at our 
appearance three days before, we could not 
determine. Disappointed and vexed, we wend¬ 
ed our way homeward. My regrets were all 
the keener, because, in exploring the country, 
for weeks after, we found no traces of this bird, 
and years later I had still not seen another. 

It was many years later, that I was paying a 
visit in the North, when this singular bird 
again came under my notice. I was staying on 
the little obscure island of Gravelock. A stormy 
sea, and large, high rocks made this little spot 
a most retired one ; and there, in a humble 
fisherman’s cot, I was resting from my travels, 
and from there I carried a young, interesting 
companion who is still with me. 

The story was simply this. Tired with years 
of travel, and with a heart longing for home 
comforts, I sought out a cabin on this little 
island, whose neat exterior promised tidy in¬ 
mates. The mistress of the house I found to 
be a tall, fine-looking woman, who, at twenty- 
six, looked fully forty years of age. Ella, this 
was her name, was motherless ; her father, old 
and infirm, never left his corner of the fire¬ 
place, and she, with the assistance of her elder 
brother, supported the family, consisting of the 
father and three brothers. She fished, sold the 
fish, cooked and provided for the wants of all, 
cheerful and contented in the midst of most 
arduous toils. The eldest of the three boys 
was eighteen years old; the youngest, who 
became motherless on the second day of his life, 
was thirteen, but so fragile and delicate that 
he did not look more than nine. Too slight 
and timid to join the fishing parties of the 
others, he cultivated flowers in the tiny inclo¬ 
sure round the house, made shell boxes, and 
boxes of the materials the sea washed to his 
feet, and so did his share towards the family 
support. He had collected quite a menagerie 
of animals, which his own gentle love had 
tamed. A large tub in the yard contained his 
treasure of shells, marine plants, and fishes, 
and the birds he fed circled round his head, 
and ate from his hand. Gentle, docile, and 
affectionate, he was the pet of his more daring 
brothers, and the darling of his devoted sister. 
I was amazed at liis knowledge of the habits of 


the birds, animals, and even fish, by which lie 
was surrounded. He became my companion in 
all my walks, and evinced the liveliest grati¬ 
tude at the natural history I was able to impart 
to him. Several times in our walks I spoke of 
the immense eagle I had so long wished for, 
and expressed my desire to find , another nest, 
in order to capture, raise, and study one of the 
young birds. 

One evening, Archie, my little friend, came 
in with his face flushed, and his manner evinc¬ 
ing the most lively pleasure. In reply to my 
questions he only shook his head, laughed, and 
told me to wait till to-morrow. Then he pro¬ 
mised to tell me of a most glorious discovery he 
had made. 

The next morning I looked in vain for my 
little companion, and was obliged to start on 
my walk alone. I sorely missed his intelligent 
talk, his lively interest in all that I stopped to 
examine, and his pleasant loving manner. I 
was rambling along, rather ill-humored at my 
loneliness, when piercing cries above my head 
arrested my attention. With rapid strides, I 
clambered the mountain before me, until I came 
within sight of a scene that froze my blood 
with horror. At the end of a long rope, that 
hung over the side of a huge rock, hung my 
little friend Archie, holding in his arms two 
birds, while, before him, with outstretched 
wings, and beak prepared for an attack, was 
one of the gigantic eagles I had met in the Alps. 
Two little boys at the other end of the rope 
tried to drag him up, while a third with a huge 
stick offered to strike the bird, but he was too 
far away. The child held two little eagles, the 
eagles I had so desired to possess. The large 
bird had just raised his beak to strike at the 
poor child’s face, when, by a happy thought, 
he dropped one of the birds. The father made 
a swoop, to catch the bird before it struck the 
nest, and then rose again to attack the child. 
I watched the scene in an agony of suspense. 
I dared not fire, for I feared to strike the child. 
The two children above strained every nerve 
to raise the poor boy. He was near the edge. 
The eagle opened his beak again, and Archie 
threw down the other bird, and sprang upon 
the rock. 

A few moments later, I held the brave boy 
in my arms. u 1 wanted so much to surprise 
you by a present of the bird,” he said with a 
quivering lip. 

The next day, with a number of companions 
well armed, we went again to the nest. I was 
lowered to the nest, and studied it at my lei¬ 
sure, carrying home Archie’s enemy, shot 
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dead, and three live young ones to study at 
home. 

When I left the island, I prevailed upon 
Ella to allow Archie to travel with me, and 
study my profession. He was intended for a 


naturalist, and to this day he is my companion 
and dearest friend, and together we visit, every 
two years, the little island Ghavelock, and the 
eagle’s nest, where for my pleasure he perilled 
his life. 
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AUNT SOPHIE’S VISITS.—NO. VIII. 


BY LUCY N. GODFREY. 


Aunt Sophie was weary. Many weeks be¬ 
fore, her husband had been prostrated by a 
dangerous disease, and it was only through her 
unwearied care that he had found strength to 
combat the destroyer. By night, as well as by 
day, her hand had ministered to his many 
physical wants, 'while her words of soothing or 
of cheer had supplied the best of mental influ¬ 
ences. Uncle Charles, like many another gen¬ 
tleman, I trow, had never learned to be grace¬ 
fully, or even patiently sick. While he seemed 
in immediate danger, his wife never left him, 
and he was content to receive from her hands 
the nourishment which his daughters had 
prepared; but, as he grew better, she had 
double duty to perform. It was all in vain that 
his children, fearing for their mother’s health, 
should offer their best services ; he always 
declined, because “he was used to” mother’s 
reading, her cooking, and her care. Once or 
twice, Aunt Sophie tried to leave him, for a bit 
of rest, but she saw that he was made uneasy 
by her absence. Thenceforth she disclaimed 
all fatigue, though she was constantly active 
in devising means for beguiling the hours of 
their tediousness. 

Now, all this was past. This bright afternoon 
her husband had gone to his office for the first 
time since his illness. Mechanically she ar¬ 
ranged his room, and then threw herself upon 
the lounge, which he had vacated. Five 
minutes later, Emma looked in, and with an 
anxious, half-satisfied smile upon her face, 
covered the sleeper tenderly, darkened the 
room, and glided away. The hours sped on— 
Mr. Laselle returned, and wholly forgot his 
weariness as he stopped upon the threshold. 
When his eyes were accustomed to the want 
of light, he seated himself quietly by his wife, 
to await her waking. Her pale, .attenuated 
face frightened him, and he realized, as he had 
not done before, how ceaseless had been her 
watching for months past. 

“I must have been blind,” he murmured; 
“ but she never said she was tired.” That word 
touchy Aunt Sophie’s consciousness. Spring¬ 


ing up quickly, she said, before unclosing her 
eyes— 

“ No, I am not tired;” then gazing about in 
bewilderment, she allowed herself to be laid 
gently back upon the pillows. Then she had 
to assure her husband that she was not in the 
least sick, though she acknowledged her weari¬ 
ness. She asked him to open the shutters, 
and make the room cheerful for himself, while 
she finished her nap. When he feared dis¬ 
turbing her, she proposed his joining the girls 
in the parlor. Scarcely were her lips closed, 
ere Morpheus again asserted his supremacy. 
Uncle Charles was thoroughly anxious, and 
was only half convinced by Emma’s assurances 
that she believed her mother would soon be 
herself again, now that she might rest. 

“Something must be done,” Mr. Laselle 
repeated, and forthwith he proposed a journey. 

He had already decided to go to It-soon; 

he should be very glad of his wife’s company, 
and she could stop at her nephew’s, as he had 
lately returned to his native village, but a dozen 

miles from R-. The whole plan was talked 

over, and decided upon. Mr. Laselle relin¬ 
quished his idea of going in the cars, as he was 
sure that travelling leisurely in their own car¬ 
riage would prove more beneficial to his wife ; * 
therefore, it became necessary to start sooner 
than he had intended. 

“Well, she is always ready,” said Uncle 
Charles, continuing, as Aunt Sophie entered 
the room. “Are you not, mother, always 
ready to take a journey with me ?” 

“Yes, I believe so when it is best that I 
should go,” was the reply. 

“ Well, then, we will start for Cousin Ralph’s, 
day after to-morrow.” Aunt Sophie’s firm 
“No, I think not,” was met by a multitude 
of exclamations, but she quietly said— 

“ Grirls, you may see how tea is progressing, 
and I think I can satisfy your father that I am 
reasonable in not wishing to go there now.” 

“Well, mother, what is your plea?” was 
Uncle Charles’s inquiry, but the shade upon liis 
face deepened as she answered simply— 
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44 Weakness. I do not mean , 5 5 slie continued, 
as she noticed his anxiety, 4 4 that I have not 
physical strength for a much longer journey, 
leisurely as you propose travelling ; but I am 
too weary and overworn to hear Ralph Hoyt 
talk. He always wearies me. His presence is 
enough to incline one to the belief, of which 
I have somewhere heard or read, that spiritual 
emanations from each one vibrate in the air, 
something after the manner of sound. I am 
sure that my soul is cognizant of some kind of 
clashing, every time we meet. He has such 
low views of our nature that I have sometimes 
thought he really dislikes to hear of a noble 
deed ; he certainly is rarely at a loss for an 
unworthy motive to which to impute it. 
Everything concerning our finer feelings is a 
4 notion’ to him ; money, position, and luxu¬ 
rious living are the only realities he recog¬ 
nizes.” 

“I am surprised. I know Ralph is a hard 
fellow, but you never before objected to going 
there.” 

44 Nor would I now, if I were strong. His 
wife is easily influenced. Under her affectation 
and silly pride, there is a fund of good feeling, 
which often echoes to my words. I may hope 
to do her good, while Ralph can never do me 
lasting harm, though I am not now equal to 
sparring words with him.” 

44 I understand you, and I shall not wish you 
to stop there; but I insist upon your going 

with me to R-. We can start Monday and 

be all the week upon our way, if we so choose, 
and I am very sure I shall gain strength 
rapidly. ’ ’ 

We would like to linger with our friends 
upon this jdeasant invigorating journey. We 
might learn a fuller appreciation of nature’s 

handiwork than has ever blessed us, were we 

' • 

to listen to their conversation, but our space is 
limited. Suffice it to say that Aunt Sophie 
found her strength so fully renewed as to wish 
to visit at her nephew’s, where she was formally 
greeted. Her host, too, when they met at 
dinner time, was very polite, asking such ques¬ 
tions of her family as propriety dictated, and 
listening deferentially to her brief answers. 
Pleasant gossip of mutual acquaintances fol¬ 
lowed, Aunt Sophie’s views of 44 making out 
well,” and the contrary, sometimes surprising 
her nephew, and his cool judgments of every¬ 
thing, by a wholly superficial standard, in no 
way conflicting with her former estimate of his 
character. At length he said, abruptly— 

44 By the by, Adelaide, you can never guess 
whom J have seen this morning?” 
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44 Then tell me, for I do not pride myself upon 
being a Yankee.” 

44 No less than the village belle, of ten years 
ago.” 

“ What! Minna Williams ?” 

44 Yes, Minna Lawrence now, however.” 

44 0 yes. I remember, Frederick Lawrence 
was such a perfect gentleman. I shall be 
delighted to see Minna. She will call of course, 
immediately, now she knows that I am here ?” 

44 Yes, I asked her to call this afternoon, at 
half-past two.” 

44 0 mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
deprecating gesture. 4 4 Did you know no more 
of etiquette ? Why she will think you a perfect 
boor. ’ ’ 

44 1 will risk that. The truth is I was not 
sure that you would care to have her call, so I 
gave you an opportunity to ignore the acquain¬ 
tance. I have known you to do more than one 
clever thing of the kind.” 

4 4 Why, you cannot mean that Minna Law¬ 
rence is not a lady ?” 

44 1 mean that she teaches music for a living, 
and I thought perhaps you would like to have * 
her instruct Alice, for I know she was a splen¬ 
did performer.” 

4 4 1 declare, it is too bad. Is her husband 
dead ?” 

44 No, but he is so dissipated. I doubt if he 
could get credit for his breakfast, if he should 
try. I heard that his wife had preserved the 
larger part of her property in her own hands, 
but her teaching does not look like it.” 

4 4 Of course not; she would never teach till 
she was obliged to ; but how does she look ? 
Did she appear so very sad?” 

44 No, not sad at all. She had that old way 
of hers. Do you remember what Aunt Jemima 
used to say of her ? That she was not proud 
of her wealth or accomplishments, though she 
had every reason to be of both ; but she had a 
lofty way with her. That word lofty is very 
significant, I take it. I thought of it to-day 
as she stood there, talking just in the old 
way, only perhaps a trifle more earnestly. I 
am certain, I would not have dared to refer 
to her pupils, if she had not. She spoke of 
them, however, just as freely as she might 
have done of her Sunday scholars years ago. 
She told me too that Sue Smith, who, you re¬ 
member, Adelaide, was such a little vagabond 
till Miss Minna took a notion to clothe her 
decently, and teach her a bit of manners, is 
about to marry young Somers. She pretended 
to rejoice in Sue’s good fortune, and said she 
was worthy of it all.” 
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“ And why should she not rejoice in the good 
fortune of a proUgJe?” asked Aunt Sophie. 

“ Perhaps she would, so long as Sue owed 
everything to her, but then to have her going 
above her head is another thing, I take it.” 

“I don’t see it so. I should think her feel¬ 
ing of self-gratulation might be akin to that of 
the old schoolmaster who taught Daniel Web¬ 
ster his letters.” 

“Ay, I see. Mrs. Somers can give Mrs. 
Lawrence admittance to the circle in which she 
lias been wont to move, so Mrs. Lawrence will 
rejoice in her elevation.” 

“You misunderstand me entirely; no such 
unworthy feeling of interest could enter into 
the joy to which I referred.” 

“ Well, you and I never did see things alike. 
I believe you are in earnest, and that is more 
than I will allow for most of your kind; but 
when you have seen as much of the world as I 
have, you will learn that there is a bit of 
difference between live men and women and 
their professions.” 

‘‘ How much older are you than your mo¬ 
ther?” said Aunt Sophie, laughing. And thus 
the conversation was turned, for the time ; but 
Mr. Hoyt again referred to Minna Lawrence 
before he left. It was evident that he enjoyed 
contrasting her present position with the one 
from which she had fallen; and Aunt Sophie 
understood his pitiful exultation when he 
coarsely referred to the fact that he had vainly 
sought an opportunity for asking Minna’s hand 
in marriage, as he acknowledged that he should 
enjoy having her see the style in which he 
lived, and hinted the possibility of her regret¬ 
ting having lost so elegant a home for such a 
notion as congeniality. “Fred Lawrence,” he 
continued, “seemed as sentimental and religious 
as her heart could desire, and a precious deal 
of comfort she must have taken with him.” 

“ You and I cannot judge of that, ” responded 
Mrs. Laselle ; “but we can assure ourselves 
that, if she be a true woman, her marriage vow, 
whether it may have proved for better or for 
worse, is sacred to her. I cannot conceive that 
a woman who has lovingly and prayerfully 
given her hand to her heart’s chosen can ever 
enjoy speculating upon the { might have beens’ 
of earlier life. ” 

“ I do not know why she should not ; there 
is nothing like a few years of married life to 
take the romance out of any one. Why, I can 
remember when I was as much in love as any 
fool you could name. To be sure, I love my 
wife now, very much as other people do, but 
then I don’t suppose but that there are a great 


many other women who might have filled her , 
place.” 

“Your talk is treason to my estimate of 
marriage. I might tell you of such unions as 
are but the beginning of the romance of life, 
marriages from which neither husband nor wife \ 
can trace their separate selves, so conscious are 
they of the ennobling influence which each has 
been able, through the blessing of our Father, 
to exert upon the other; but I fear you would 
not understand me.” j 

“ I certainly should not. I can see how one 
of a couple may be very much stronger minded 
than another, and thus exert a marked in¬ 
fluence, but I am not sharp enough to see 
through your mutual influences.” 

“Nevertheless, if each, loving the other as 
a dearer self, strives, not only to ennoble that 
self, but also its life-companion, each shall 
advance more rapidly than either could do 
alone.” 

“That is it—you always take it for granted 
that people aim only to advance towards your 
transcendental truth and goodness.” 

“I was speaking of a true marriage; such 
could scarcely be found apart from true aims 
in life.” 

After the departure of her husband, Mrs. 
Hoyt hastened her elaborate toilet, and joined 
Aunt Sophie in the back parlor arrayed in a 
new brocade, much better suited for some fes- 
tive occasion than a quiet afternoon at home. 
Her thoughts were all of her old friend, Minna, 
and, as the hour at which she had hoped to see 
her passed by, she could talk of little else. 
From her words, Aunt Sophie learned of the 
bright girlhood of Minna Williams, when, as a 
, beauty and an heiress, admired and envied for 
her outward advantages while she was loved 
for the brighter charms of her noble character, 
she had been able to bestow many a favor upon 
her humbler associate, Adelaide Huntley. Ade¬ 
laide had loved Minna, and, as she thought 
how lightly her friend had valued all external 
advantages, she did not feel the triumph which 
she might have done under other circumstances. 
She would greatly have preferred meeting Mrs. 
Lawrence as an equal; but, as fortune had 
favored her, she was disposed to wish Minna 
to be impressed with the full extent of this 
favor, and she expected that her old friend 
would feel flattered and under obligations for 
any condescension on her part, though she 
might attempt to conceal all such feelings. 
Adelaide had no idea of studying to reciprocate 
the kindly attentions which Minna had shown 
her years ago, but she quieted her conscience 
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with the thought that it would not be just to 
herself to thus compromise her own position. 

Aunt Sophie had been very much interested 
in what she had heard of Mrs. Lawrence, and 
she was quite as glad as was Adelaide when, at 
length, she arrived. A first view of the pale, 
f delicate-looking woman, with such a depth of 
sadness in her dark eyes, was painful to those 
' who had been fancying her as she had been in 
her gladder years ; but the first impression 
Iwas evanescent, for, when the sweet face be- 
‘came animated in conversation, there was no 
trace of sadness there. 

“But where are your little ones, Addie?” 
said Mrs. Lawrence, at the first break in the 
conversation. 

“Oh, Betty keeps them in the nursery, 
mostly. You know I was never very fond of 
children,” was the reply. 

“ Not fond of children ! If not, have you no 
duties to your own ? Why, I shall have to 
lecture you as of old. Do you remember—” 

Just then the door-bell rang, and, as Mrs. 
Hoyt shut the folding-doors between the two 
parlors, her visitor left the sentence unfinished. 
In truth, Mrs. Hoyt saw at that instant, as Aunt 
Sophie had done for some time, that Minna 
still held her place as superior, and she was 
just in the mood to resent it. Mrs. Hastings 
was announced, and Mrs. Hoyt, merely saying, 
“You see I must be excused, ladies. Aunt 
Sophie, will you not come in?” went to her 
more fashionable visitor. Mrs. Lawrence left 
immediately, though Aunt Sophie tried so ear¬ 
nestly to detain her as almost to have a claim 
to the invitation to call which she received. 

• As Mrs. Hoyt heard the hall door shut, she 
came out to urge Mrs. Laselle to see Mrs. 
Hastings. After the departure of this lady, 
Aunt Sophie remonstrated with her niece upon 
her rudeness to Mrs. Lawrence. At first, Mrs. 
Hoyt was indignant, and disposed to justify 
herself; but Aunt Sophie’s earnest words wak¬ 
ened her better feelings and led her to regret 
her incivility. 

“But what shall I do, auntie? If, as you 
say, Minna is just as proud, and just as much a 
lady as she was before she began to teach for 
money, she will never call again to give me a 
chance to be more careful of her feelings.” 

“Of course she will not. It is your turn to 
seek her society. But if you really wish to 
make amends for your unladylike conduct, you 

will not be long in finding an opportunity for 

* 

showing her some neighborly kindness, as she 
lives but a stone’s throw from here.” 

The day before Aunt Sophie left, as she was 


about to take a ride with Mrs. Hoyt and little 
Alice, she proposed that they should ask Mrs. 
Lawrence to allow her little daughter to accom¬ 
pany them. When the request was preferred, 
the color went and came upon Mrs. Lawrence’s 
cheek; but, meeting Aunt Sophie’s kindly 
glance, she consented, and was rewarded by 
the sight of her child’s joy. Mrs. Laselle 
called, upon their return, when all her prepos¬ 
sessions in favor of Mrs. Lawrence were con¬ 
firmed. She was very anxious that the old 
intimacy between her and Adelaide should be 
renewed so far as possible, for she foresaw that 
her niece would be greatly benefited by such 
companionship. 

When, two years later, Aunt Sophie again 
visited at her nephew’s, she needed not to 
inquire of Mrs. Lawrence, traces of whose in¬ 
fluence were manifest in the manners and 
opinions of her. niece. Mrs. Laselle arrived 
unexpectedly, and, as she entered the morn¬ 
ing-room, she was pleased to find the children 
with their mother, who said, cordially :— 

4 ‘ Ah, I am right glad to see you, Aunt Sophie ; 
you see I don’t always give up the little ones 
to Betty’s care now. I believe, however, that 
you and Mrs. Lawrence ought to be considered 
responsible for the disorder this room is in, for 
you will recollect how tidy it used to be.” 

“I like its present appearance better,” re¬ 
sponded Mrs. Laselle, as she kissed the liappy- 
looking little faces about her. “But all these 
are not your treasures ?” 

“No; that is little Katie Lawrence. You 
remember her mother, I presume. Mr. Law¬ 
rence is sick now, so Katie comes here often, 
and we are always glad to see her.” 

After the children left, Mrs. Hoyt told her 
aunt of her friend. 

“You remember, auntie,” said she, “how I 
judged the village manners by a city standard, 
and believed that if Minna, from choice or ne¬ 
cessity, lowered herself by teaching, she ought 
to expect slights in consequence, which I so 
rudely showed her that, most likely, any fu¬ 
ture pleasant intercourse between us would 
have been prevented, if you had not talked to 
me so earnestly. I did the best I could to 
atone for my rudeness immediately, and soon 
learned that Minna had never been left out of 
fashionable society here. She had gradually 
withdrawn herself from evening parties and 
the like, as her husband had become unfit to 
accompany her, but had continued to make 
and receive calls as of old. Her music teaching 
and evident economy have always been a puzzle 
to me. Her father took care to leave the 
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greater part of his large property at her own 
disposal, and thus there can have been no real 
necessity for her depriving herself of every 
accustomed gratification, as she has done. I 
cannot believe that she likes to do so ; it is so 
contrary to her old habits. Why, she gave me 
this pretty brooch I have on, in exchange for a 
white rosebud for her hair, and that is a fair 
sample of her old bargains, saving as she is 
now. I believe her selfish, brutish husband is 
at the bottom of the affair; but she rarely 
speaks of him, and never to attach any blame 
to him. I should like to tell her just how 
mean he is, for I don’t believe she knows, 
though, to be sure, lie has tormented her 
enough to teach her. She always has a smile 
and a cheerful word for every one. I used to 
think her cheerfulness was a mask to hide her 
real feelings; then I imagined that she had 
grown callous and unfeeling ; but longer inter¬ 
course has taught me something of the unfailing 
source whence she evidently derives strength 
to bear the trials of her lot hopefully. Mr. 
Lawrence is sick now, and as cross as he well 
can be; he keeps his wife upon the run from 
morning till night, and she is as patient as an 
angel. She has dismissed her pupils, and lets 
little Katie come in here a great deal. I know 
that it is because she doesn’t want the child to 
hear her father’s fretful, irreverent language. I 
don’t go in there much now, for it makes me 
so indignant and uncomfortable, while I know 
that my company gives no pleasure to Minna, 
since her husband does not regard my presence 
sufficiently to be decently good-natured. Per¬ 
haps he will pay more attention to you ; if so, 
you must stay with her somewhat.” 

Aunt Sophie went in that afternoon, and 
very often afterward during her stay. She 
gained the confidence of Mrs. Lawrence more 
fully, and felt more real sympathy for her from 
these interviews than Mrs. Hoyt had done 
during years of intercourse. She could under¬ 
stand the deep love which led Mrs. Lawrence 
to so fully realize the wrong her husband was 
doing to his own nature that pity for him 
banished all thought of that which he caused 
her to suffer. She saw, too, that the devoted 
wife looked upon this illness as a harbinger of 
hope that her husband might some time be 
himself again, and, as she appreciated the cheer¬ 
ful, trusting piety which looked to the good 
All Father for strength to bear each day’s bur¬ 
den, she realized that Mrs. Lawrence had far 
less claim to her pity than the wreck of a noble 
man who had fallen a victim to his own ap¬ 
petites and passions. More than once, Aunt 


Sophie sat by the invalid while his wearied wife 
took a bit of rest. She could understand the 
sad unrest and dissatisfaction with himself 
which made it so difficult for others to please 
him ; but she was sure that his wife’s patience, 
gentleness, and Christian consistency must ul¬ 
timately soften his heart; nor was she mistaken. 

For many weary weeks after Aunt Sophie’s 
return to her home, Minna Lawrence suffered 
with and for her husband. Many times his 
old affection for her fitfully revived, and he was 
ready to converse with her earnestly of his 
blighted life ; but he was ever striving to con¬ 
vince her that he was wronged and abused ; he 
had never been accustomed to self-examination, 
and there was no ray of brightness within him 
now to encourage him to such a task; there¬ 
fore he cursed the companions who had first 
lured him into the downward path, and then 
stood mockingly aside when he fell below their 
level; while he hated nearly every one with 
whom he had lately come in contact, because 
he was treated with less respect than formerly, 
Minna constantly sought strength and wisdom 
from on high, that her every word and act 
might influence him aright, as she prayed 
earnestly for that special grace which should 
renew his heart. 

Brighter days came. Frederick Lawrence 
saw his sins in their true light, and abhorred 
them. Very humbly, he sought Divine aid, 
while he endeavored to school himself to pa¬ 
tient endurance of his physical sufferings, as 
the near duty, which should help him to see 
clearer those beyond. Minna’s heart was 
gladdened by the change, and she enjoyed the 
society of her husband as she had not done for 
years. Solemn months followed, during which 
many a heart learned noble life lessons in that 
sick room. Ralph Hoyt and wife became fre¬ 
quent visitors there, and they learned much of 
the soul’s true life. 

When again Aunt Sophie was welcomed at 
his home, her nephew had lost his old sarcastic 
way of referring to everything good and noble. 
Minna Lawrence, with a bright, cheerful face, 
came to welcome her, and, when she had left, 
Adelaide had a long story to tell of those puz¬ 
zling music lessons. The truth was, that 
Minna, with her womanly, loving trust, was 
blind to the folly of her husband, till lie, by 
drinking and gambling, had contracted very 
heavy debts. She was jealous for his honor, 
and, the first time, paid all gladly, rejoicing in 
his solemn assurances that this should reclaim 
him ; but when, time after time, he came to 
her with unmanly pleading, her eyes war# 
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opened, and she took a firm stand. His whole 
patrimony and more than half her property 
were already gone; the income of the remainder 
must suffice them now, for no longer would she 
encroach upon the principal. Again and again 
he promised amendment; truly she ought to 
trust him, for only through her encouragement 
could he hope to stand. Each time she strove 
to assure him that he might be himself again, 
while she trusted him with her whole income 
and took pupils ; vainly hoping thus to rouse 
his better feelings. Sometimes she was flattered 
by his withdrawal from his bad habits for 
weeks together ; then, again, he seemed a very 
fiend, as he heaped upon her abusive taunts, 
because of what he styled the unwifely selfish¬ 
ness which led her to refuse to give him the 
control of her entire property. During his 
illness, her income was amply sufficient for 
their wants ; but, after his death, she found 
that there were still large debts unpaid. Now 
she again divided her property and went back 
to her music teaching, cheerfully continuing 

the economy which she had taught herself, 

% 

until every obligation, none of which were 
legally hers, was cancelled. 

“ Do you wonder,” said Adelaide, as she 
finished, “ that, sympathizing, as we have done 
with Minna, Ralph has lost his old habit of 
calling everything above mere legal right a 
notion ?” 

“ No, I do not wonder at that,” replied Aunt 
Sophie; “I only wonder that he could ever 
have indulged such low views of our nature. 
Educated as he was, he should have learned, 
from his own heart, of all truth and honor. 
Minna Lawrence is but one among a noble band 
of Christian brothers and sisters who derive 
strength and cheerfulness for every duty from 
a never failing source ; would that we might 
know that her husband was not also one of a 
miserable, much-to-be-pitied, but too numerous 
class ! We can ignore neither the good nor the 
bad, but, even as I would prefer light to dark¬ 
ness, I would allow my thoughts to linger upon 
the bright, holy attributes of our common 
humanity.” 

This latter visit of Aunt Sophie was indeed 
a pleasant one. Her nephew and his wife had 
not wholly forgotten their worldliness; but 
they had learned of a higher happiness, and 
sought to attain it. Little Katie Lawrence and 
Alice Hoyt were inseparable friends, sharing in 
the careful teaching which it was the pleasure 
of Mrs. Lawrence to give them. Katie’s true 
development is the worthy life-work of her 
mother, and, in her promise of future useful- 
vol. lxi.— 30 


ness, Mrs. Lawrence finds her brightest earthly 
joy; while her warm heart expands in sym¬ 
pathy with the large circle of friends whose 
love she reciprocates. 

- < ♦ • » > - - 

SUGGESTIVE NOTES ON GRECIAN OIL 

PAINTING. 

BY MRS. E. CUSTARD. 

Water is painted in the same manner as the 
shy, using judgment and taste in the tints, re¬ 
flections, etc., and following nature closely. 
Ripples should be put in distinctly, yet blended 
carefully and softly. Water is not always the 
same hue as the sky above it; different scenes 
will explain this. 

In landscapes embracing hills, slopes, and 
fields, a fine opportunity is afforded for repre¬ 
senting the varied hues of green , and bringing 
each portion with its own tint distinctly. If 
there are buildings, animals, etc., these can be 
colored as the artist pleases, only studying the 
best models. * 

Foliage should be painted in colors according 
to the nature of the subject and the scenes 
represented. The seasons have each their own 
tints for foliage, and so has every tree and 
shrub. Autumnal foliage is beautifully repre¬ 
sented in Grecian Oil. The outlines of the 
leaves, when they are separate and on the 
outer edge, must be carefully observed, and 
each leaf clearly delineated, except where there 
is a thick mass. The trunks and branches of 
trees must be colored in accordance with the 
peculiar species of each tree and the time of 
year represented. 

The light inserted in the openings of trees 
against the sky must not be put in until the 
foliage is dry, and then must be of the same 
hue as the sky. 

Distant hills are tinged with a mild gray or 
blue, as they approach nearer gradually re¬ 
solved into green, and becoming darker or 
brighter the closer they appear on the fore¬ 
ground. 

Sky, water, and foliage—indeed, nearly each 
portion of the painting — should dry before 
commencing another. 

Flowers should be colored true to nature, 
with exceeding care in outlining, delicacy of 
touch, and blending. Good copies or natural 
flowers should be placed before a beginner in 
painting. The best models only should be 
copied. 

When the atmosphere is cold, and especially 
when most articles become frozen away from 
the fire, Grecian Oil should not be attempted. 
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NOVELTIES FOR OCTOBER. 


As a glimpse of the approaching season, we 
give two bonnets : the one just in wear, the 
other suitable for the coming month. 

Fig. 1. — Rice straw brim, with crown of 
thulle, and a dotted black lace over it. Barbe 


Fig. l. 



of lace, trailing very much to the left, where it 
is caught by a bouquet of fine flowers and fo¬ 
liage in velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Hat of delicate green uncut velvet, 
the front of the brim being thulle and lace. 



The full velvet crown has crossings of plain 
black velvet ribbon, making a happy contrast. 
Green velvet curtain, quite full and plain. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The very newest style for 


Fig. 3. 



collars and cuffs ; extremely popular in France, 
and just imported. The design we give is for 


Fig. 4. 



a plain linen collar and sleeves, simply stitched. 
In cambric sets, the lappets are delicately em¬ 
broidered. A large ornamental button of lava, 
gold, coral, or mosaic confines them. 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 



Figs. 5 and 6.—Two styles of caps for full 
dress. Fig. 4 has small Siberian crab apples, 
in clusters, mixed with the lace and ribbon. 


Fig. 7. 



Fig. 7.—Habit-shirt with round lace collar: 
very good style for older ladies, who do not 
patronize the Zouave. 
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A SEASONABLE DBESS. 



One peculiarity of this dress is the braces. 
They pass over the shoulders from the centre 
of the waist in the front to the centre of the 
back behind, ending in both places with a bow 
and ends, those in the front descending low. 
Across the front are five rows of quilled ribbon, 
and the same at the back. The sleeves are 
hanging, having a bow to correspond placed at 
their opening in the front. The chemisette is 
of spotted net, drawn in to fit the neck by 
means of a ribbon to match, covered with a 
fulness of the net, and having a narrow lace at 
the top and the bottom. The undersleeves are 
of the same net, confined round the wrists in 
the same way as at the neck, with bows and 
slots of net and ribbon. There is also a bow 
at the throat. 

These braces, which are now very fashion¬ 


able, are a sufficient ornament for any dress, 
and can be transferred from one to another. 
They are also made in black velvet, which is 
very effective ; but, of course, bands are sub¬ 
stituted for the quillings. 

—-- 

CROCHET FLOWERS. 

FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Take a light, but bright shade of blue wool, 
and a small steel crochet needle. 

Make a small ring of wire, or fine leto, and 
twist it tightly, leaving one end of the wire as 
a stalk. Make a loop on the crochet with your 
wool, which must be split, and form one plain 
stitch on the ring; then make a chain of five 
stitches, and fasten this on the ring by one plain 
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stitch; continue thus till you have live little 
loops, each forming a small petal; twist the 
ring quite close, and thread a darning needle 
with a bit of light green silk, split. At the end 
of this silk make a small tuft of light yellow 
split wool, pass it through the centre of the 
flower, when the little tuft will serve as stamen. 
Twist the silk round the stem of the flower. 

Leaf. —Make a chain of nine stitches in a 
very light yellowish green ; work round this 
chain a row of long stitches, with a wire in the 
edge, and in a deeper shade of green. Then 
work another row of double crochet, of still 
deeper shade, and wire also in the edge ; twist 
all the wires together, and cover the stalk with 
green. 

The flowers can be mounted according to taste. 
Five or six flowers, with two leaves, form a 
pretty little bunch. 

LABURNUM. 

Flower. —For the small petals, take some yel¬ 
low split wool, of a nice bright color, and work 
on a wire one stitch in double crochet (as the 
wire for the first two petals is to be inserted at 
the base instead of the edge of the stitches, the 
needle must be passed behind the wire at the 
Jirst two loops of the long stitch, instead of the 
last two), seven long stitches, one double and 
one plain stitch ; break off the wool two or three 
inches from the work, cover with this end of 
wool some of the wire—rather less than the 
space occupied by the stitches will do ; fold this 
wire at the back of the work; fasten the two 
ends of wire together, by twisting the wool 
round both, securing it by a loop stitch. Make 
another petal exactly like this. 

The standard, or top petal, will require a 
chain to be made of five stitches, with a deeper 
shade of yellow wool, not split. Then take a 
lighter shade of split wool, and work round the 
chain (with a wire in the edge) one stitch of 
double crochet, two long stitches in the second 
and third loops, three long stitches in the fourth 
loop, and one stitch of double crochet in the top 
loop; three long stitches in the next loop on 


the second side, two long stitches in the two 
following loops, and one stitch of double cro¬ 
chet in the last, which finishes the petal. Break 
off the wool a little distance from the work, tie 
the two first-made petals together with a bit of 
light green silk, split (the silk must be of a 
yellow shade), place the standard petal over 
them, and fasten the three petals together 
firmly ; cut off the ends of the wire, and cover 
the stem with the end of silk. 

The laburnum is generally mounted in a long 
branch, to form a drooping flower; but it is 
sometimes to be met with in small clusters of 
two, three, or four flowers. It may thus be 
used for variety in the decoration of the borders 
of mats, or for other ornamental purposes. The 
leaf is composed of three distinct oblong leaflets, 
of a light yellowish shade of green. 

Make a chain of nine stitches and work one 
long stitch in every loop ; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, and the three leaflets must 
be fastened together, by tying or twisting the 
wires, having allowed to each a separate stem, 
about half an inch in length. 

The same receipt will do for a lupine, or any 
other small flower of the pea-family ; the shape 
being the same in all—the variation of color 
forming the only difference. 

- 4 »- 


LOUNGING CAP. 

(See pattern for top of Lounging Cap , pmge 353.) 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHILD’S DRESS. 
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PATTERN FOR TOP OF LOUNGING CAP. 





CHILD’S BOOT.—BRAIDED. 



Materials .—White cashmere ; scarlet, blue, or pink Russia braid. 

To be braided from the pattern, and made up with cork soles. 

30* 
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SHAWL MANTLE FOE AUTUMN. 



This mantle is made of a rich black silk, 
trimmed with a bias fold of Scotch plaid, either 
of velvet, poplin, or silk ; the edge is finished 
by a very narrow plaid fringe. The most suit¬ 
able plaids for autumn are those in which 


green and blue predominate ; the high colors 
are more suited for winter. Round the shoulder 
is a ruche or box plaiting of this plaid trim¬ 


ming. 


For working pattern, see opposite page. 


FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 
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LADY’S UNDERSKIRT, OR CHILD’S 
DOUBLE SKIRT. 

(See engraving , page 298 .) 

The prettiest styles of work are sure to remain 
the longest in favor. The cut-out embroidery 
has almost set fashion at defiance, as it remains 
still a favorite branch of needle-work, although 
later novelties have attempted to supersede it. 
This pattern is composed entirely of cut-out 
work, which requires but few instructions. 
Every part of the pattern should be worked 
with extreme regularity in the sewing over, 
which is of more consequence than the closeness 
of the stitches. In cutting out the different 
parts of the pattern, the neatest and the clearest 
effect is produced by making the incision in the 
form of a cross, both in the leaves and holes, 
and with the needle turning in the muslin all 
round before commencing to sew the hole or 
leaf over. This prevents any rough edge of 
the muslin showing between the stitches, and 
gives a clear appearance to the pattern. This 
design would form an extremely handsome trim¬ 
ming for the double skirt of a child’s dress, as 
well as for a lady’s underskirt. 


FLOWER-POT SHADE. 



Place an upright flower-stick with a wire 
twisted in circles, as given in our diagram. 
These form very ornamental shades for win¬ 
dows, and are quite inexpensive. 
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CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A BOLSTER OR PILLOW-CASE. 
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PATTERN FOR A BOOK COVER. 

(See engraving , page 297.) 

Materials ,—One skein of gold-color crochet silk, or ex¬ 
ceedingly coarse purse twist; sufficient Penelope canvas, 
such as will measure fourteen threads to the inch ; one 
hunch of steel beads, No. 10; two or three bunches of 
turquoise blue beads, of the chalk kind, of the same size 
as the steel; a string of fine pearl, and a string of cut gar¬ 
net ; the latter must be three sizes larger than the steel, 
so,as to look, when inserted in the work, like small 
gems ; one reel cotton, No. 36 ; a fine sewing and a wool 
needle. 

In olden time it was customary for ladies of 
gentle blood to employ most of their leisure 
hours in embroidering in silk and wool, gold 
and silver, articles of ornament and use ; and, 
amongst these, coverings for books frequently 
exhibited the exquisite skill of the fair em- 
broideress. The pattern here given for a book- 
cover has the appearance of a jewelled surface 
on a golden ground. The work is easily ac¬ 
complished, while it has, if properly made, an 
exceedingly rich, ndvel, and brilliant effect. 
First cover the book with stout silk or velvet, 
very neatly; then with the crochet silk work 
the outline, as in diagram in tent stitch; then 
a second row, inside this ; work as much of 
canvas in this outline as will be required for 
the cover of the book, which should have a 
margin of an inch wide left on the silk or velvet 
covering all round. Now, inside all the large 
patterns ( not the diamonds ), work three rows of 
blue beads, or, instead of working in rows, work 
three beads lengthwise all round each pattern. 
There will now be three small diamonds left in 
each large pattern ; in the first pattern, fill them 
up with steel beads; in the second pattern, 
after filling in the blue beads, work two rows of 
steel beads ; then a garnet bead in the centre 
of each diamond. For the next pattern, which 
consists of one large diamond and two smaller 
ones: for the latter, sew the garnet bead in 
the centre ; then on each side of this bead 
work three steel beads, and one at the top and 
bottom. For the large diamond, work two 
rows of steel beads, then two rows of blue, and 
four pearls in the centre. The next two pat¬ 
terns will be reversed by working in the garnet 
beads where in the former two they were steel. 
Fill round the outside of the patterns with silk, 
in the same tent stitch, and one row in button¬ 
hole stitch all round , but taking two double 
threads of the canvas in the length of the stitch, 
but only one to form the stitch. When finished, 
cut away the superfluous canvas ; turn the work 
on the wrong side ; cut away the threads of can¬ 


vas quite close to the silk, and gum it on to 
the cover of the book. 


LAVENDER BASKET. 

(See engraving , page 296.) 

The perfume of this old favorite is one 
of the most agreeable that can be introduced 
into the boudoir or the summer sitting-room; 
but it requires some arrangement which may 
give its appearance an ornamental character. 
A tasteful simplicity must best accord with its 
unpretending nature, and the mode which we 
are now suggesting will, we think, meet this 
requirement. The purchase of a small wicker 
basket, at the price of a few cents, and a few 
yards of narrow ribbon, will be all that is neces¬ 
sary, supposing that the lavender is brought 
in from the garden. The basket may be of the 
slightest kind, the ribbon pink, blue, or violet, 
according to taste. Commence by forming the 
lavender into bunches, each containing six 
spikes, tied up with a thread round the middle. 
This being done, cut a sufficient number of 
lengths of ribbon ; thread one of these either 
into a packing needle or a bodkin with a simple 
point; lay one of the bunches of lavender upon 
the basket, with its heads above the rim ; pass 
the needle through the wickerwork a little be¬ 
low the rim, return it from behind, and tie with 
a bow of the ribbon exactly in front. Repeat 
the fastening down of the bunch of lavender 
near the bottom of the basket. Fasten each 
bunch separately on, exactly in the same way, 
at regular distances. When the whole basket 
is thus covered, cut off the ends of the stalk 
evenly round the bottom of the basket, cut away 
the threads with which they were first tied, and 
tie on the spikes which ornament the handle, 
twisting the ribbon round, and introducing bows 
at the top and at each side. Fill the basket 
with lavender, higher in the centre, but gradu¬ 
ating downwards towards the spikes which 
border the rim of the basket, and the whole will 
be complete. A very short time suffices for the 
arrangement of this lavender basket, the ex¬ 
pense being also very inconsiderable. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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FLORAL CARD-BASKET.—IN CROCHET. 



Materials. —Of crystal wool, a small quantity, of each 
of the following colors : light and dark green, blue, 
violet, and claret. Shaded lilac, cerise, and violet Ber- 

r> „ 

lin. Plain white, four skeins, strand, and two shades 
of red ; six shades of orange, two skeins of claret filo¬ 
selle, and one of black floss ; one ball of light green 
spangled twine, fine and coarse wire, and a few ears of 
barley ; five yards crochet cord. 

With the darkest orange (almost brown) 
begin on the end of the crochet cord, 12 sc. 
Close into a round, and work with the same 
fjolor another round, increasing sufficiently to 
keep the cord flat. 

2 d round . — Same orange and white ; * 2 
orange, 4 white, * 7 times in the round. 

3 d. —Next orange, * 3 orange on 2; 5 white 
on 4, * 7 times. 

In increasing on a round, observe to make 
the extra stitches in the centre rather than at 
the edges of a stripe. In working 5 white on 
4, for instance, it is better to do 2 on the 2d or 
the 3d, than on the 1st or 4th. This rule always 
holds good in radiating patterns. 

4 th. —Next orange ; * 4 orange on 3, 6 white 
on 5, * 7 times. 

5th. —Next orange and claret filoselle ; * 5 
orange on 4, 8 claret on 6 white, * times. 

6th .—Next orange ; * 9 orange, coming over 
5 orange, and 1 silk at each end ; 6 claret over 
the 6 centre of light claret, * 7 times. 


7 th .—Lightest orange ; 2 claret over the cen¬ 
tre of 6 claret, and all the rest light orange, in¬ 
creasing enough to keep the round quite flat; 
fasten off. 

Take a piece of wire, 3 inches long, and with 
the violet-spangled work do 24 stitches of sc 
over it, leaving a morsel of wire at each end 
to turn down. (Take the spangled twine, and 
do thus : * 3 dc, 2 ch, miss 2 *, end with 3 dc. 
Turn back, and do 3 dc under every chain, and 
2 ch between, beginning and ending with 3 ch, 
and 1 dc on the end dc. Do these two rows 4 
times backwards and forwards. Then with the 
claret wool do a row of sc, holding in a wir 
and working on every stitch of the last end:) 
Do between the parentheses 5 times, and at the 
6tli join the last row to the first wire. 

A line of sc must now be worked with the 
violet-spangled wool, at each edge of this piece, 
working in the ends of wire. At one edge it 
must be contracted to fit the round already 
made ; the other edge should be stretched as 
much as possible. Crochet it to the round. At 
the outer edge do a sc stitch with the claret 
filoselle on every stitch. 

For the Border. With the violet wool, 1 
dc, 2 ch, miss 2 of the last round. Repeat all 
round. Work with a coarse hook, say No. 14. 

2 d round .—Same wool; * sc under a loop, 3 
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oh, 2 dc under the next, * 1 ch, 2 dc under the 
next, * 3 times, 3 ch, * repeat all round. 

Last round .—Spangled cord ; sc over the last 
sc under the same chain, 4 ch, sc under ch be¬ 
fore the 2 dc, 7 ch, sc under the chain between 
the second and third set of 2 dc, 7 ch, sc under 
chain after the last 2 dc, 4 ch, * ; repeat all 
round. 

For the Leaves. —Five light green, and live 
dark. Make a chain of 17 stitches. Cut off a 

i 

piece of cannetille, four inches long, and work 
it up one side and down the other. 

Is* side. —1 sc, 1 short double, and 1 dc in 
one, 2 dc, 1 short treble, and 1 tc in one, 12 tc, 
1 tc, and 1 short tc in one, 

1 dc, 1 dc, and 1 short dc in 
one, 2 sc in one. Bend the 
wire down the other side of 
the chain, and work on it 1 
sc in the same stitch as the 
last, 1 short dc, and 1 dc in 
one, 1 dc, 1 short tc, and 1 
tc in one, 12 tc, 1 tc, and 1 
short tc in one, 2 dc, 1 dc, 
and 1 short dc in one, 1 sc 
slip. To fasten off, plait the 
end of wool with the two 
ends of wire, to form a smalL 
stem. 

For the Flowers. —Wind 
some black floss round a 
card one inch wide, about 
twelve times; secure the 
threads at one edge of the 
card before slipping off. Cut 
the loops to form a tassel. 

Do three of these. For the 
poppy : with blue wool make 
a chain of 6, close it into a 
round, and work on it 1 dc 
in every stitch, with 1 ch 
between. 

2 d round .—Dc under every 
chain, with 2 ch between. 

Join on the darkest red wool. 

Dc under every chain, with 
3 chain between. Join on 
the light red, * sc under 1 
chain, 1 ch, 3 dc under the 
next chain, 1 ch, * all round. 

Sew in the little tassel of 
black floss at the centre of 
the flower, and it is com¬ 
plete. 

Three of these 

to be made, and four rather 


smaller flowers, two of which are to be begun 
with straw color, and finished with violet; the 
others finished with scarlet (both ombrt). 

The flowers, leaves, and ears of corn are 
sewed in groups on the outer wire of the 
basket. 

Two new stitches are introduced here. Short 
dc is begun like dc, but the thread drawn 
through three loops together. Short tc is be¬ 
gun like tc, but the thread drawn through 
three loops first, and then through two. Each 
is a little shorter than the stitch from which it 
derives its name. 

COMPOSED OF BLACK LACE AND 
BLACK VELVET. 


GLOVE TOP 


poppies are 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 



FOR BRAIDING OR CHAIN STITCH. 
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CURING MEAT. 

Curing. —In. salting meat, care should be taken to re¬ 
move the kernels, otherwise it will soon become tainted. 
It should be sprinkled with a handful of common salt 
to fetch out the blood, the brine thrown' away on the 
following day, and the meat wiped with a dry cloth ; it 
is then ready to be cured in any of the undermentioned 
ways. Too much care cannot be taken in the first salt¬ 
ing to rub between every muscle or under every flap of 
the meat, as for want of this care it may have an unplea¬ 
sant taste, though sufficiently salted. The brine will 
serve again, by being boiled and skimmed, which may be 
repeated as long as any scum will rise. Hams should be 
laid with the rind side downwards ; and it is a good plan 
to heat one-quarter peck of common salt in a frying- 
pan, and lay it at the bottom of the pan. A small quan¬ 
tity of saltpetre is necessary to produce the fine red color, 
either in ham or beef ; but much will make the meat 
hard; and the proportions of sugar and salt should be 
varied according to the preference given to highly-salted 
provisions, or those which are cured milder. 

To Corn a Round op Beef of Eighteen or Twenty 
Pounds Weight. —Mix one and a half ounce of sal-pru- 
uella, three ounces of brown sugar, one-half ounce of 
black pepper, six ounces of bay-salt, one-quarter ounce 
of cloves pounded, the same of nutmeg, and one-half 
pound of common salt; take out the bone, and rub the 
piece over with common salt; let it remain for a day or 
two, and then rub into it the above ingredients finely 
powdered and thoroughly mixed ; let it lie a fortnight, 
and turn it daily. It should then be hung up in a dry 
place, and, if possible, smoked till wanted for use, when 
it should be either boiled gently or baked in a deep dish 
covered with coarse paste. 

This, it may however be observed, is rather a superior 
mode; as the common way is merely to use bay-salt, 
with occasionally a little saltpetre to give a tinge of 
redness to the meat, which is seldom smoked except for 
very large joints. Many persons, indeed, think the 
meat is best when stewed; in which case, put no more 
water in the pot than will barely cover the meat, and 
keep it gently simmering for four, five, or six hours, 
according to the size of the joint. 

The Butch Way to Salt Beef. —Take a lean piece of 
beef, rub it well with treacle or brown sugar, and turn 
it often. In three days wipe it, and salt it with common 
salt and saltpetre beaten fine; rub these well in, and 
turn it every day for a fortnight. Roll it tight in a 
coarse cloth, and press it under a heavy weight; hang 
it to dry in wood-smoke, but turn it upsidodown every 
day. Boil it in pump-water, and press it; it will grate 
or cut into shivers, and makes a good breakfast dish. 

To twelve pounds of beef the proportion of common 
salt is one pound. 

Hamburg Beef. —Take a piece of ribs of beef of about 
fifteen pounds weight, and rub it well with common 
salt; let it lie for a day or two. Take two ounces of 
sal-prunella, four ounces of bay-salt, four ounces of 
coarse brown sugar, one-half ounce of white pepper, 
and one-quarter ounce of cloves and mace; mix and 
pound these all well together, and rub them well into 
the beef; let it lie for a fortnight, taking caro to turn it 
daily. When taken out of the pickle, it should be 


smoked, either by lighted oak sawdust or in the chim¬ 
ney of a kitchen where wood is burned. 

Or: To sixteen pounds of beef put one pound of com¬ 
mon salt, one pound of treacle, two ounces of bay-salt, 
and one ounce of saltpetre ; rub the salt thoroughly Over 
the beef, and pour the treacle upon it. Let it be turned 
every day, and w r ell rubbed in the pickle. At the end 
of three weeks, put it to dry in wood-smoke. The under 
bed is the best part for this purpose, but the ribs may 
also bo used.* 

Spiced Beef. —Make a brine with one-half pound of 
salt, one-half ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of sugar, 
thirty cloves, as many allspice and black peppercorns, 
six bay-leaves ; crack the spice, put it on to boil for a 
few minutes in a pint of water ; when cold, pour it over 
a piece of beef about ten pounds. Turn it every day for 
a fortnight. 

When required for use, put the beef into a deep pan, 
with the brine, a little water, and about one pound of 
suet. Bake it until tender ; let it get cold in the brine. 

Spiced Flank of Beef. —Take eight or ten pounds of 
the thin flank, remove any skin, gristle, or bones; rub 
it over with one-half ounce of saltpetre, and one-half 
ounce of bay-salt; then rub it well in with a mixture of 
spices, the following proportions being used : one ounce 
of black pepper, one ounce of allspice, one-half ounce of 
ground ginger, one-quarter onnee of cloves, and half the 
quantity of mace. Use only as much as will suffice to 
rub the beef all over; then add three ounces of common 
salt and one-quarter pound of coarse sugar ; let the beef 
remain a fortnight in this pickle, turning it and rubbing 
it every day ; then take it out, cover it with the spices 
and chopped sweet herbs, roll it very tight, tie it with 
tape, put it into a pan with one-half pint of water and 
one-half pound of suet, and bake it or boil it gently for 
four hours ; put a heavy weight upon it, and when cold 
take off the tape. There will be a fine jelly at the bot¬ 
tom of the pan, which should be cleared from fat, and 
mixed with an equal portion of jelly from an ox-foot, 
as it will be too salt to eat alone, or it may be used in. 
soups. 

SAVORY PUDDINGS. 

Steak or Kidney Pudding. —If kidney, split and soak 
it, and season it with pepper and salt, which last is 
all that the steak will require; make a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk ; roll it, and line a basin with some ; put 
the kidney or steaks in, cover with paste, and pinch 
round the edge ; tie it up in a cloth, and boil a considera¬ 
ble time—that is, three or four hours. 

Beef-steak Pudding. —Prepare some fine steaks as for 
beef-steak pie ; roll them with fat between, and if shred 
onion is approved, add a very little ; lay a paste of suet, 
flour, and milk in a basin, and put in the rolls of steaks ; 
cover the basin with a paste, and pinch the edges to keep 
the gravy in ; cover with a cloth tied close, and let the 
pudding boil slowly, but for a length of time—say for 
four hours. 

Baked Beef-steak Pudding (Toad-in~a-hole ).—Make 
a batter of milk, two eggs, and flour ; lay a little of it at 
the bottom of the dish ; then put in the steaks, prepared 
as above, and very w r ell seasoned ; pour the remainder 
of the batter over them, and bake it. 

Mutton Pudding. —Season with pepper, salt, and a bit 
of onion ; lay one layer of stoaks at the bottom of the 
dish, and pour a batter of potatoes, boiled and pressed 
through a colander, and mixed with milk and egg, over 
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them; then put in the rest of the steaks and batter, and 
bake it. Batter with flour instead of potatoes eats well, 
but requires more egg, without which it is not so good. 

Another .—Cut slices-of a leg that has been underdone, 
and put them into a basin lined with a fine suet crust; 
season with pepper, salt, and finely-shred onion or 
shalot; then cover, and boil. 

Suet Pudding. —Shred a pound of suet; mix with a 
pound and a quarter of flour, two eggs beaten separately, 
a little salt, and as little milk as will make it; boil four 
hours. It eats well next day, cut in slices and broiled. 
The outward fat of loins or necks of mutton, finely shred, 
makes a more delicate pudding than suet. 

Potato Pudding with Meat. —Boil them till fit to 
mash, rub through a colander, and make into a thick 
batter with milk and two eggs ; lay somo seasoned steaks 
in a dish, then some batter, and over the last layer put 
the remainder of the batter ; bake a fine brown. 

Yorkshire Pudding. —Mix five spoonfuls of flonr with 
a quart of milk and four eggs well beaten ; butter a 
shallow pan, and bake under the meat; when quite 
brown, turn the other side upwards, and brown that. 
It should be made in a square pan, and cut into pieces 
to come to table. It is a good plan to set it over a 
chafing-dish at first, and stir ft some minutes. 

Peas-Pudding is made as follows: Soak split peas for 
twelve hours in soft water ; then tie thorn in a cloth, 
but not too tightly, or they will not have room to swell ; 
boil them from three hours and a half to four hours, 
then take them out, and rub them through a hair sieve, 
adding afterwards a little butter and salt; return them 
to the cloth, boil again for half an hour, and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

A Good Soup. —Put into a stew-mug, a leg or nock of 
mutton, with carrots, turnips, and ono or two onions, a 
bunch of parsely, marjoram, and two or three quarts of 
v/ater. Place the mug before tho fire and let it remain 
there the whole day, turning it occasionally. Tho noxt 
day put the whole of it in a pan, and place it on a brisk 
fire. When it commences to boil, take tho pan off the 
fire and put it on the hob to simmer until the meat is 
done. When ready for use, take out tlio meat, dish it up 
with carrots aud turnips, and send it to the table. Pass 
the soup through a sieve, skim off tho fat, and put it on 
the fire with a little powdered arrowroot to thicken it. 
When it is sufficiently thick, pour in a little sherry wine, 
and season to your taste. 

Gloucester Jelly for Invalids. —Rice, sago, and 
pearl barley, each one ounce ; one ounco of candied eringo ’ 
root, simmered in two quarts of water till reduced to ono 
quart. Strain, and when cold it will produeo a jelly. 
Dissolve some in warm milk well skimmed, and take 
three or four times a day. Half a toacupful of jelly to 
one of milk. 

Crab. —Take somo cheese on a plate, and with a knife 
crush it, with a little vinegar, until it forms a smooth 
paste, then add pepper and mustard to taste. 

To Make English Stew. —English Stow is tho namo 
given to the folio wing excellent preparation of cold meat. 
Cut the meat in slices ; pepper, salt, and flour them, and 
lay them in a dish. Take a fow pickles of any kind, or 
a small quantity of pickled cabbage, and sprinkle over 
the meat. Then take a tea-cup half full of water; add 
to it a small quantity of the vinegar belonging to tho 
pickles, a small quantity of catsup, if approved of, and 


any gravy that may be set by for use. Stir all together 
and pour it over the meat Set the meat before the fire 
with a tin behind it, or put it in a Dutch oven, or in the 
oven of the kitchen range, as may be most convenient, 
for about half an hour before din ner-time. This is a cheap 
and simple way of dressing cold meat, which is well 
deserving of attention. 

Beef Broth, or French Pot-au-feu. —It consists in a 
decoction of boef, leg of veal, an old hen, carrots, tu - 
nips, leeks, celery, cloves stuck in a burnt onion, water, 
and salt. This broth must be done gently for three hours, 
so that the water dissolves the mucous parts of the meat, 
and easily separates from the scum. It can be prepared 
in a bain-marie , and in this manner is more delicate. 

Orange Marmalade. —Grate off a little of the outside 
of the oranges, then cut them in quarters, take out the 
pulp into a basin, and remove the skin and seeds. Let 
the outsides soak in water with a little salt all night; 
then boil them in a good quantity of spring water until 
tender. Drain and cut them into very thin slices. Add 
the pulp, and to every pound of fruit add one pound and 
a half of loaf sugar. Boil twenty minutes. Be careful 
not to break the slices. It must be stirred all the time 
very gently. When cold, put into glasses. 

Potted Cheese (rich). —Pound well six ounces of rich 
cheese, not decayed ; add one ounce and a half of fresh 
butter, a teaspoonful of white powdered sugar, some 
pounded mace, to taste, and a large wineglassful of any 
strong white wine. Mix all together, thou press down 
in small deep pots, or ono deep pot, taking out for use a 
little at a time. It will keop good a long time. 

Italian Cheese. —Squeeze the juice of one lemon in a 
quarter of a pint of raisin wine ; pare the peel of the 
lemon very thin (take out the peel before you put it into 
the mould) ; a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf sugar. 
Let it stand some time, then strain it into a pint of thick 
cream ; whip it till quite thick ; put a piece of thin mus¬ 
lin into tho mould, then pour in the cheese, and let it 
stand all night. Turn it out just before sent to table. 
The mould must have holes in it. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following hills of fare are introducod as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

October. 

Pea-soup. 

Remove .—Hashed mutton. 

Potatoes, Lima beans. 

Ribs of beef. 

Bread-and-butter pudding. 

Tartlets. Stewed apples. 

Brace of partridges. 


Boiled chicken. 

Savory rice. Mashed potatoes. 

Stowed beef. 

Sponge-cakc puddings. 

Custard. 

Apple tarts. 
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FIFTEEN RULES FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 

HEALTH. 

1. Pure atmospheric air is composed of nitrogen, oxy¬ 
gen, and a very small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
Air once breathed has lost the chief part of its oxygen, 
and acquired a proportionate increase of carbonic acid 
gas ; therefore, health requires that we breathe the same 
air only once. 

2. The solid parts of our bodies are continually wast¬ 
ing, and require to be repaired by fresh substances; 
therefore, food, which is to repair the loss, should be 
taken with due regard to the exercise and waste of the 
body. 

3. The fluid part of our bodies also wastes constantly ; 
there is but one fluid in animals, which is water ; there¬ 
fore, water only is necessary, and no artifice can produce 
a better drink. 

4. The fluid of our bodies is to the solid in proportion 
as nine to one ; therefore, a like proportion should pre¬ 
vail in the total amount of food taken. 

5. Light exercises an important influence upon the 
growth and vigor of animals and plants ; therefore, our 
dwellings should freely admit tlio solar rays. 

6. Decomposing animal and vegetable substances yield 
various noxious gases, which enter the lungs and cor¬ 
rupt the blood ; theiefore, all impurities should be kept 
away from our abodes, and every precaution observed 
to secuie a pure atmosphere. 

7. Warmth is essential to all the bodily functions; 
therefore, an equal bodily temperature should be main¬ 
tained by exercise, by clothing, or by fire. 

8. Exercise warms, invigorates, and purifies the body ; 
clothing preserves the warmth the body generates ; tiro 
imparts warmth externally ; therefore, to obtain and 
preserve warmth, exercise and clothing are preferable 
to fire. 

9. Fire consumes the oxygen of the air, and produces 
noxious gases ; therefore, the air is less pure in the pre¬ 
sence of candles, gas, or coal-fire than otherwise; and the 
deterioration should be ropaired by increased ventilation. 

10. The skin is a highly-organized membrane, full of 
minute pores, cells, bloodvessels, and nerves ; it imbibes 
moisture, or throws it off, according to the state of the 
atmosphere and the temperature of the body. It also 
“breathes,” as do the lungs (though less actively). All 
the internal organs sympathize with the skin ; there¬ 
fore, it should be repeatedly cleansed. 

11. Late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the nerv¬ 
ous system, and produce disease and premature death ; 
therefore, the hours of labor and study should be short. 

12. Mental and bodily exercise are equally essential 
to the general health and happiness ; theiefore, recrea¬ 
tion and study should succeed each other. 

13. Man will live most healthily upon simple solids 
and fluids, of which a sufficient but temperate quantity 
should be taken ; therefore, strong drinks, tobacco, snuif, 
and opium, and all mere indulgences, should be avoided. 

14. Sudden alternations of heat and cold are dangerous, 
especially to the young and the aged ; therefore, clothing 
in quantity and quality should be adapted to the alter¬ 
nations of night and day, and of tho seasons. Drinking 
cold water when the body is hot, and hot tea and soups 
when cold, are productive of many evils. 

15. Moderation in eating and drinking, short hours of 
labor and study, regularity in exercise, recreation and 
rest, cleanliness, equanimity of temper, and equality of 
temperature, are the great essentials to that which sur¬ 
passes all wealth—health of mind and body. 


VERY NICE AUTUMN DINNERS FOR FAMILIES. 

Autumn soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, lima beans, 
squashes, sweet potatoes; sweet potato pudding, apple- 
pie. 

Italian pork, roast ducks with apple sauce, squashes, 
egg-plant, lima beans; peach pie, gelatine custard. 

Oyster soup, roast beef, sweet potatoes, squashes, egg¬ 
plant, lima beans ; quince pudding, bread fritters. 

Sea-bass with tomatoes, boiled ham, pigeon pie, sweet 
potatoes, stewed red cabbage, lima beans; squash pud¬ 
ding, preserved peaches. 

Ham pie, sweetbreads with oysters, sweet potatoes, 
lima beans, egg-plant; boiled lemon pudding, preserved 
quinces. 

Rabbit soup, roast beef, cold-slaw, lima beans, toma¬ 
toes, sweet potatoes ; sago pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Roast pork with apple sauce, sw T eet potatoes, lima 
beans, egg-plant; sweet potato pudding, fritters. 

Boiled ham, roast fowls, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, lima beans ; squash pudding, apple-pie. 

Roast fillet of veal, cold ham, broccoli, turnips, lima 
beans, sweet potatoes ; baked rice pudding, preserved 
peaches. 

Stewed pork with sweet potatoes, fried rabbits, onions, 
turnips, lima beans ; peach pudding, custards. 

Roast goose with apple sauce, smoked tongue, onions, 
turnips, lima beans, sweet potatoes; Eve’s pudding, 
floating island. 

Oyster soup, chicken pie, beef-steaks, onion sauce, to¬ 
matoes, turnips, sweet potatoes ; sweet potato pudding, 
preserved peaches. 

Roast fowls, corned beef, stewed red cabbage, turnips, 
tomatoes ; apple custard, preserved tomatoes. 

Boiled rock-fish, roast pork with apple sauce, sweet 
potatoes, turnips, tomatoes ; baked apple pudding, frit¬ 
ters. 

Oyster soup, veuison steaks, tomato sweetbreads, tur¬ 
nips, sweet potatoes ; pumpkin pudding, preserved to¬ 
matoes. 

Venison pie, smoked tongue, broccoli, sweet potatoes, 
turnips, winter-squash ; Eve’s pudding, fritters. 

Roast venison, oyster fritters, turnips, sweet potatoes, 
winter-squash ; apple-pie, boiled custard. 

Ochra soup, roast fowls, smoked tongue, sweet pota¬ 
toes, turnips, broccoli; pumpkin pudding, baked pears. 

THE TOILET. 

COLD CREAM. 

Almond Balls. —Purified suet, one pound ; white wax, 
one-half pound ; otto of almonds, one drachm ; otto of 
cloves, one-quarter drachm. 

Camphor BaU-s .—Purified suet, one pound ; white wax, 
one-half pound ; camphor, one-quarter pound ; otto ot 
French lavender or rosemary, one-lialf ounce. 

Both the above articles are sold either white or colored 
with alkanet root. When thoroughly melted, the mate¬ 
rial is cast in a mould ; ounce gallipots with smooth 
bottoms answer very well for casting in. Some venders 
use only large pill-boxes. 

Camphor Paste. —Sweet almond oil, one-half pound ; 
purified lard, one-quarter pound ; wax and spermaceti, 
camphor, each one ounce. 

Glycerine Balsam .—White wax, spermaceti, each one 
ounce; almond oil, oue-half pound; glycerine, two 
ounces ; otto of roses, one-quarter draclim. 

Of the remedial action of any of the above preparations 
•we cannot here discuss; in giving the formulae, it is 
enough for us that they are sold by perfumers. 
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Rose Lip Solve, —Almond, oil, one-half pound ; sperma¬ 
ceti and wax, each two ounces ; alkanet root, two ounces ; 
otto of roses, one-quarter ounce. Place the wax, sperm, 
and oil on to the alkanet root in a vessel heated by steam 
or water bath ; after the materials are melted, they must 
digest on the alkanet, to extract its color, for at least four 
or five hours ; finally, strain through fine muslin, then 
add the perfume just before it cools. 

White Lip Salve .—Almond oil, one-quarter pound; 
wax and spermaceti, each one ounce; otto of almonds, 

ene-half drachm ; otto of geranium, one-quarter drachm. 

* 

After lip salve is poured into the pots and got cold, a 
red-hot iron must be held over them for a minute or so, 
in order that the heat radiated from the irons may melt 
tho surface of the salve and give it an even face. 

Common Lip Salve is made simply of equal parts of 
lard and suet, colored with alkanet root, and perfumed 
with an ounce of bergamot to every pound of salve. 

A Fragrant Breath. —There are various ways of 
scenting the breath ; the simplest is by chewing orris 
root or any other fragrant substance, Tooth-powders, 
lozenges, and tincture dentifrices, however, are prefer¬ 
able in many respects, as they can be easily used, and 
yet leave the mouth free for “ chatting. 7 ’ The following 
is a good domestic receipt for a highly scented tincture 
to perfume the breath : Take either white wine, such as 
sherry, or any alcoholic spirit, a quarter of a pint ; 
broken cloves and grated nutmeg, of each one drachm 
(one-eiglith of an ounce) ; cinnamon, a quarter of an 
ounce; caraway seeds, bruised, a quarter of an ounce. 
Place all these dry substances into the wine, or spirit, 
in a half-pint bottle, and let them stand together for 
several days, agitating them every night and morning 
to accelerate tincturation, for at least a week. Then 
strain off the tincture through linen to get it bright. 
Then add about ten drops of otto lavender, and, if you 
can afford it, five to ten drops of otto of rose also. Al¬ 
though the receipt is complete without it, yet this latter 
substance greatly improves the formula. A few drops 
of this tincture put on to a lump of sugar, and masti¬ 
cated, will scent the breath. It may also be used with 
advantage on the tooth-brush, in lieu of tooth-powder, 
or, mixed with water, it can be used as a gargle. Either 
way will secure “a breath of flowers.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Red Ants. —To get rid of these pests, wash your 
shelves clean, and whilo damp rub fine salt on them 
quite thickly; let it remain on for a time, and they will 
entirely disappear. 

To Save the Ladies from Burning Up.—B y adding 
to the starch used in preparing their dresses, a table¬ 
spoonful of common alum in a powdered state ; the alum 
makes the dress far stiffer, and prevents it bursting 
into flame when placed in contact with any burning 
substance. 

Utility of Gas Tar.—A discovery, which is likely to 
be of great advantage to agrlculturo, has recently been 
reported to a French agricultural society. A gardener, 
whose frames and hot-house required painting, decided 
on making them black, as likely to attract the heat better, 
and from a principle of economy he made use of gas tar 
instead of black paint. The work was performed during 
the winter, and on the approach of spring the gardener 
was surprised to find that all the spiders and insects, 
which usually infested his liot-house had disappeared, 
and alsG that a vine, which, for two years preceding had 
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so fallen off that he had intended to replace it by another, 
had acquired fresh force and vigor, and gave every sign 
of producing a large crop of grapes. He afterwards 
used the same substance to the posts and trellis-works, 
which supported the trees in tlio open air, and met with 
the same result, all the caterpillars and other insects 
completely disappearing. It is said that similar experi¬ 
ments have been made in some of the vineyards of the 
Gironde with similar results. 

Parchment Glue. —Take half a pound of clean parch¬ 
ment cuttings, and boil it in three quarts of soft water 
till reduced to one pint. Then strain it from the dregs, 
and boil it again, till of the consistence of strong glue. 

Covering for Corks.—T he odor of a cologne bottle, or 

9 

of any other scented liquid, may be prevented from 
escaping by keeping the cork and the neck of the bottle 
covered with a finger-end or thumb of an old kid glove, 
cut off, for the purpose, at a suitable length and breadth, 
and stretched or drawn down closely and tightly. This 
is more convenient than the usual kid-leather covers, 
that must be untied and tied again whenever the bottles 
are opened. 

Fine Yellow Coloring for Walls. —Procure from a 
paint-shop one pound of chrome yellow, and three pounds 
of whiting. Mix and grind them thoroughly together ; 
and then add a quart of boiling water, and stir it well 
in. Next boil a quarter of a pound of glue in a quart of 
water, and when completely dissolved, add it immedi¬ 
ately to the mixture and stir the whole very hard. 
Thin it with more water till you get it of the desired 
consistence. It will be a beautiful yellow, approaching 
to lemon color. 

To Get a Broken Cork out of a Bottle.— If in drawing 
a cork it breaks, and the lower part falls down into the 
liquid, tie a long loop in a bit of twine, or small cord, and 
put it in; holding the bottle so as to bring the piece of 
cork near to the lower part of the neck. Catch it in the 
loop, so as to hold it stationary. You can then easily 
extract it with a cork-screw. 

Powder for Cleaning Gold Lace. —Of burnt roche- 
alum, powdered as fine as possible, take two ounces and 
a half. Mix, thoroughly, with it, half an ounce of finely- 
powdered chalk. Take a small, clean, dry brush ; dip 
it into the mixture, and rub it carefully, on gold lace, 
or gold embroidery, that has become tarnished. Finish 
with a clean piece of new canton flannel. Keep a box 
or bottle of this mixture, that it may be ready to use 
on occasion. It is equally good for silver lace, and for 
jewelry. 

To Keep Britannia-Metal Bright. —Dip a clean wool¬ 
len cloth into the best and cleanest lamp oil, ^nd rub it, 
hard, all over the outside of your Britannia-ware. Then 
wash it well in strong soapsuds, and afterwards polish 
with finely-powdered whiting and a buckskin. The 
inside of Britannia vessels should be washed with warm 
water, in which a little pearlash has been dissolved. 
They should then be set, open, to dry in the sun and air. 
If not kept very nice, this metal will communicate a 
disagreeable taste. There is so much copper in its com¬ 
position, that tea-pots or coffee-pots of china, or white- 
ware, are far preferable to Britannia metal. 

To Curb Beef Red, like Ham.—Two ounces of salpe- 
tre, one ounce of bay-salt, one ounce of sal prunella, a 
few grains of cochineal, a quarter of a pouud ot coarse 
sugar, aud plenty of coarso suit. Rub and turn it every 
day for a month. To bo cookod in dripping, with a paste 
over it. 
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COUNTRY LIFE AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

God made the country, and man made the town ; 
What wonder, then, that health and virtue, gilts 
That can alone make sweet the hitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened iu the fields and groves! 

Cowper. 

Here, too, dwells simple truth ; plain innoceuce ; 
Unsullied virtue; sound, unbroken youth, 

Patient of labor, with a little pleased ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. 

Thomson, 

Poets have always sung the pleasures of sylvan scene.s 
and country life. This is the proof of true genius, be¬ 
cause the highest ideal of the condition of hard labor 
imposed on the human race when banished from Eden 
always recalls the glorious beauty of the “Garden'’ 
planted by the Creator, where Eve gathered roses before 
a thorn had been developed to wound the fair hand that 
tended the flowers. 

Thus poetry, true poetry, wo mean, coveting the best, 
loves to revel in the beauties of nature, and seeks to 
draw the humau heart from worshipping tho vain pomps 
and crushiug multiplicities of trivial pursuits, ever 
pressing on the time aud thoughts of the dwellers in 
the city. 

This truth of poetry, however, is not often acted upon, 
even by those who feel its wisdom. There seems to be 
a propensity in mankind to cougregato in masses, each 
individual hoping to be benefited, in other words, to be 
helped along, by the general prosperity. To a certain 
degree, this is done; yet the disadvantages, dangers, 
diseases, and distresses to which far the larger number 
of the dwellers in a great city are subjected would, were 
these reckoned up and described, unfold a fearful and 
appalling picture of wants aud woeS from which couutry 
life is happily exempt. 

We were not intending to discuss this matter either 
poetically or philosophically, and have been led away 
by the poetic propensity from our plain prose purpose 
of showing how life in the country may bo made, even 
for delicate woman, who has been brought up iu the 
luxurious ease of city surroundings, a real Idyl of 
enjoyment. 

“ Our Farm of Four Acres, and what we Made by it”— 
have you read this little book ?* 

The story, as interesting as tho newest novel, is the 
experience of two London ladies in tho art of retrench¬ 
ment and country life. It commences thus:— 

•o 

“Where shall we live?” That was a question asked 
by the sister of the writer, when it became necessary to 
leave London, and break up a once happy home, ren¬ 
dered desolate by suddeu bereavement. 

“Oh,” answered II., “there can be uo difficulty about 
that. Send for the Times , and wo shall fiud dozeus of 
places that will do for us.” 

“But,” said I, “what sort of a place do we really 
mean to take ?” 

“That,” replied II., “is soon settled. We must have 
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a good sized dining-room, small drawing-room, and a 
breakfast-room, which may be converted into a school¬ 
room. It must have a nursery aud five good bed-cham¬ 
bers ; a chaise-house and stable for the pony and carriage ; 
a large garden, and three or four acres of land, for we 
must keep a cow. It must not be more than eight miles 
from ‘town,’ or two from a station ; it must be in a good 
neighborhood.” 

“Stop, stop!” I cried. “How much do you intend to 
give a yean’ for all these conveniences ?” 

“How much? Why, I should say we ought not to 
give more than $250.” 

After a troublesome search and many disappointments, 
these ladies settled themselves on “Our Farm of Four 
Acres,” in “ au old-fashioned but very convenient house, 
with plenty of good sized rooms, in excellent repair; 
a very pretty flower-garden, with greeuhouso; good 
kitchen-garden of one acre ; an orchard of the same 
exteut, well stocked with fine fruit trees; three acres of 
good meadow land ; an excellent coach-house and sta¬ 
bling, with houses for cows, pigs, and poultry, all in 
good order.” For this farm, the rent was $370 a year. 

Tho book is the record of their domestic management, 
with all their mistakes, mischances, and ultimate tri¬ 
umphs. It tells of their curious experiments in butter 
making with a racy humor that will make their expe¬ 
rience remembered. It shows their successful manage¬ 
ment of cows, pigs, hens, duck?, pigeons, aud their only 
failure—on rabbits; and also what harvests of hay and 
vegetables, besides the luxuries of fruits aud flowers, 
may be gathered from a “farm of four acres” when the 
proprietors are in earnest to make the most Of it, both 
in profit and pleasure. 

They say truly that “any trouble which may be 
experienced by the lady superintending her own dairy 
and farm will be repaid by having her table well sup¬ 
plied with good butter, plenty of fresh eggs, well cured 
hams, bacon, delicate fresh pork, well-fod ducks and 
chickens.” All these country dainties are easily to be 
procured on a “farm of four acres.” 

“Nor mu.st another item be omitted—health; for, if 
you wish to be fortunate iu j'our farming, yon must 
look after things yourself, and that will necessitate 
coustaut exercise in the open air.” 

We wish the successful experiment of these English 
ladies could induce some of our Amorican ladies to 
emulato their example so pleasantly described iu this 
little book. We earnestly commend its amusing story 
to our readers who are seeking to find some better way 
than they now have of living in comfort. 

In the close confinement of city lifo, health fails for 
lack of fresh air and suitable exercise, aud a family of 
children often require more expense and trouble in 
taking them out of town during the hot weather, or in 
doctors’ bills and nursing if they are kept in the city, 
thau would be required to maintain them the year round 
iu the country. 

Now that horse cars are placed on so many streets and 
avenues leading out of great cities, a “farm of four 
acres” might be enjoyed by many families who are iu 
1 the city obliged to live iu crowded boarding places or in 
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very small houses. It is often remarked that the ladies 
of city families are greatly averse to living iu flie coun¬ 
try, because theie is nothing to interest them. But, if 

0 

they would make tlieir rural residences places of com¬ 
fort, beauty, and attractiveness, as they might do, as the 
London ladies did, they would soon love their “farms” 
better than all the world—where they had no home. 

There is another class in our land who greatly need 
this opportunity of country life—ladies who find them¬ 
selves reduced from opulence or sufficiency to the neces¬ 
sity of close economy, or more, to the hard condition of 
earning their own living, perhaps making a home for 
children or invalid relatives. A lady thus situated, no 
matter how refined her tastes, how liberal her education, 
liow elegant her manners, must, if she have the true 
heart and soul of a woman , throw ofF the trappings of 
fashionable life, as the tree tossed by the tempest drops 
its blossoms and fruit, yet what remains after the storm 
is passed may brighten and ripen, and prove of more 
worth than though all the bows had retained their full 
fruitage. So the woman who suddenly feels the heavy 
burdens of life crushing her untried strength, if she 
resolutely keep herself in the sunshine of duty, may 
find a better happiness than she ever enjoyed in the full 
blossoms of her summer prosperity. Yet it is hard 
finding out what to do, and the best manner of beginning 
a new mode of life. 

There are but few resources by which an educated 
lady can earn or gain for herself and children, if she has 
these to support, a competent livelihood. To open a 
boarding-house or a school are the usual methods of 
securing a home for these homeless families. Needle¬ 
work, except by the aid of the sewing-machine, is a poor 
dependence; the machine is a wonderful aid to the 
needle, and will give employment and competence, no 
doubt, to many a woman ; and the literary profession is 
a resource for a few ; but to have a real home, an inde¬ 
pendent home, where hand, heart, and head all find full, 
healthy, and pleasant employment and enjoyment, give 
us the “farm of four acres” and country life. 

We wish we could induce some of the many ladies 
who, wanting an occupation and support, apply to us 
to know “ what they must do ?” “ if they can succeed in 
literature?” etc., to follow the example of these sensible 
English women, and see if they cannot find “health, 
profit, and amusement,” as those ladies did ; and, more¬ 
over, the security and peace of a good home. Then tlio 
American lady might say to her friend, as the English 
authoress did :— 

“None know better than yourself how worn out in 
health and spirits we were when we came to this place ; 
how oppressed with cares and anxieties. Without oc¬ 
cupation, we should most likely have become habitual 
invalids, real or fancied ; without some inducement to 
be out of doors, we should seldom have exerted ourselvos 
to take the exercise necessary to restore us to health and 
strength. With God’s blessing, we have improved in 
‘mind, body, and estate,’ by occupying ourselves with 
c Our Farm of Four Acres.’ ” 


u THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
TIIE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

[Such is the title of a long article sent us by a lady of 
great influence and worth, whose opinions would be 
respected by the most fashionable society. We give 
now a portion of her earnest appeal, and shall make 
extracts from it as we have room and occasion.] 

“Are you aware, dear friends, that time is rapidly 


passing? Bo you ever pause and reflect that this, the 
nineteenth century, is more than half gone? Memory 
still green tells us that we have progressed in art and 
science, applying them, with all the ingenuity that man 
can devise, to every mechanical purpose that assists us 
to annihilate space by land or sea. But, as we progress 
in the higher branches of art, literature, and science, 
does the moral life keep pace with it ? Does it sanctify 
our homes, keeping pure our hearthstones? Boes it 
shed a halo of light around our social position in the 
world, binding man to man in one common tie, of bro¬ 
therhood, of humanity, and love? Boes it keep pure 
the ballot-box of our country’s weal, for which our 
fathers fought and died, leaving, as a legacy to their 
children’s children, this bright star of liberty, that was 
to shine out upon our banner as a beacon light and 
example to all the world ? 

In the last century, children were healthy, strong, 
and robust; they were disciplined so as to fill the places 
of their parents in the future. No late hours were al¬ 
lowed to prey upon the health and scatter the rose- 
tinted bloom on the cheeks; ‘it was early to bed and 
early to rise the fresh morning air invigorated, giving 
healthy appetites ; they were keen, then, for study or 
for play. They were clad neatly, but plainly, and could 
exercise freely, with no fear of spoiling their garments ; 
thus giving an elasticity to life and limb that lasted long 
after the springtime of youth had passed away. They 
were taught to pay a deference to their elders, and the 
aged were never^passed by without a respectful saluta¬ 
tion. They were children in every sense of the word, 
and not miniature men and women. Precepts of gentle¬ 
ness, love, and truth were early instilled into their 
minds, and they stand out upon the pages of American 
history, the noble men and women of the Revolution. 

But, with the march of improvement on the one hand, 
and innovation on the other, Luxury crept into our 
homes, and children began to partake of fashionable 
follies ; later hours were tolerated, clothing was of a 
finer and more costly fabric ; of course indoor amuse¬ 
ments took the place of healthy exercise in the open air. 
They developed into manhood and womanhood earlier ; 
the deference due to their elders was ou the wane ; their 
intellectual faculties matured, but were warped by 
pernicious reading; the light works of the day began 
to soil the purity of their morals ; parents looked on 
and deplored the fatal results of their injudicious guid¬ 
ance when all too late to apply the remedy. 

Time rolled on ; their child:en, the youthful aspirants 
for fame in the present day, what are they ? Many of 
them weak, sickly, and effeminate, "with minds that have 
dwindled dow r n to an atom of space; scarcely chicks 
out of the shell, when they have become corrupted by 
fashionable follies. There is no longer deference paid 
to their ciders, and the aged are passed by with hoedless 
contempt, while the green sapling rears his head iu all 
its imbecile folly. Childhood, in its simplicity, is rarely 
met; silks and laces must be worn by the young miss, 
while the young master must be docked out in broad¬ 
cloth and yellow kids, assuming consequential airs be¬ 
longing by right to their venerable seniors. They are 
educated for pleasure and the ball-room ; their conversa¬ 
tion is flippant; they become enervated by dissipation 
and late hours ; and what little intellectual knowledge 
they may attain dies out for want of nourishment. 

Look at that young man stretched out on yonder bed. 
The down has scarcely sprouted on his chin. Ilis eyes 
have a glassy stare, his brain is clogged by nightly 
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potations ; he raves, madly raves, sending - a pang to the 
hearts of those parents who neglected his youth ; he 
dies, and his soul returns to God, the giver. Where 
does the guilt lie ? This is no fiction, hut as it happened, 
as it is still happening continually. 

That maiden, is she not breaking the hearts of her 
parents by sullying the purity of her life? Her imag¬ 
ination is vitiated by impure reading until her soul 
has become taintod, and the very air she breathes is a 
charnel-house of guilt. Such as these, if they live to 
maturity, are to become the parents of what ? Of a 
generation, not of health, of life, or of moral worth, but 
of a degenerate race of babbling idiots. Thank Heaven, 
there are yet many left with high intellectual and enno¬ 
bling principles. They must be the regenerators of the 
race; they must teach their sons the value of moral 
worth, for without it the mental will eventually die out; 
their daughters, who are to become wives and mothers, 
must be taught to value their homes and the duties 
belonging there, and whoso aim is not to shine in a ball¬ 
room, but to train souls for their highest destiny. 

Mothers, look around you, and mark the results of the 
demoralizing effects of fashionable folly, as it is depicted 
in the pale countenances of your daughters, in the slen¬ 
der and effeminate bearing of your sons ; open your eyes 
ere too late to its influence on the young lives intrusted 
to your care. Teach them to use life and the purposes 
for which life was given them rightly, or a fearful retri¬ 
bution will awaken you to your neglect when the death 
knell of your departed hopes shall have rung out its sad 
requiem over untimely and dishonored graves.” 


The Women of Japan, and why they are Educated. 
—The civilization of a people must be estimated by the 
condition of its women ; by this test Japan, though far 
behind the Christian nations of the world, is in advance 
of any other heathen people. Women in Japan are at 
liberty to appear in public, and some of the most es¬ 
teemed writings in Japanese literature are by author¬ 
esses ; and yet women are possessed of no legal rights, 
their testimony is not even admitted in a court of 
justice. In the family they are subjectod entirely to the 
male head in whatever relationship, father, husband, 
brother, or son, he may stand to them. When the daugh¬ 
ter marries, she leaves her father’s house completely, 
and is adopted into that of her husband. 

The reason why women are so well instructed and 
such ample means provided for the education of girls, is 
that the wife may entertain her husband in his hours of 
leisure. She is not permittod to aid with her counsel in 
his affairs, whether public or private ; but she must bo 
able to charm him by her graceful manners and vivacity 
qf conversation. Polygamy is not permittod, but tho 
husband can easily obtain a divorce; and in the higher 
classes, concubinage is practised ; this custom marks the 
degradation of both man and woman, nor will her edu¬ 
cation have effect on the moral character of the people, 
till the religion of the Bible shall restore to Japan the 
Eden law of marriage. 


THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN AMERICA 

is intended to purify the morals of social life, as well as 
to refine the manners, and elevate the mental power of 
the people. Consequently, those who lead in the pro¬ 
gressive development of all forms of the good , are united 
in the effort of extending and perfecting the systems of 
female instruction. Scarcely a week passes without 
bringing us some cheering intelligence on this subject, 


setting forth what has been done, or what is in prepara¬ 
tion. Among these last embryo institutions is that of 
Mr. Matthew Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. We learn 
that ho has determined to establish and endow an insti¬ 
tution for the collegiate education of young women, to 
bo located at Poughkeepsie, and to bear the title of the 
Yassar Female College. The plan contemplates a course 
of study similar to that which is pursued in the leading 
colleges ; the detail of operations being left to the discre¬ 
tion of the Directors. 

Troy Female Seminary. —The examination of this 
long-established and popular school was held in June. 
Tho “Report” of the Committee, gentlemen of eminence 
and learning, is very encouraging to those who believe 
in the capacity of woman to reach such proficiency in 
all learning and science as shall qualify her to be the 
companion of man, in his intellectual as well as moral 
pursuits and attainments. There was no pretension 
nor sham in the examination ; the committeo say— 

“They are acquainted with no college or school, 
either male or female, where there is a higher standard 
of scholarship roquired, or where that standard is so 
nearly attained by all the pupils. There may be, no 
doubt there are, higher branches of study pursued in some 
of them, but the same work is not and cannot be more 
thoroughly done elsewhere. They had the fullest and 
finest opportunity given them of testing tho ability and 
acquirements of each scholar. In every case the class 
was wholly and unconditionally given over to their 
direction. They arranged the order of subjects and as¬ 
signed thorn at pleasure. There was not the shadow of 
a chance for anything like collusion or double-doaling 
on tho part of teachers or scholars. The strictest fair¬ 
ness and honesty of purpose were apparent throughout, 
and characterized every exercise. The committee are 
happy to bear this public testimony to the perfect can¬ 
dor of all parties concerned, because in more than one 
instance the great fluency of young ladies in recitation 
and the promptness and accuracy of their replies led 
casual hearers to suppose that particular themes had 
been previously assigned to each one and thoroughly 
learned for tho occasion. Nothing could bo farther from 
tho truth or more remote from the range of possibilities 
than such a supposition. The fact, however, that it was 
entertained by any one is the strongest incidental proof 
of tho proficiency and thoroughness of tho pupils and of 
tho almost faultless character of their recitations, while 
at the same time it demonstrates most conclusively that 
the committee have not over-estimated either. They 
mention this as a simple act of justice to tho teachers 
and young ladies who have labored together so faith¬ 
fully and successfully in order to produce such gratify¬ 
ing results.” 

The various departments are then dwelt upon— 
Languages, Composition, Mathematics, Astronomy, Me¬ 
taphysics ; in the last most wonderful clearness of 
understanding was shown by tho young ladies ; and *n 
tho ornamental branches—Music, Drawing, Painting, 
etc.—they seemed equally proficient. But one remarka¬ 
ble feature was the ability shown to comprehend the 
mechanical sciences. 

“ In the department of Hydrostatics, Pneumatics , Elec¬ 
tricity, and Magnetism , the apparatus is full and well 
assorted, and tho illustrations interesting and varied. 
The mechanical principles and practical working of the 
Steam Engine were fully explained from a most delicately 
constructed model, so small and so beautifully finished 
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as to be an object of wonder to all present. Steam was 
generated by the heat of an ordinary spirit-lamp. A 
member of the class was the engineer, and pointed out 
very clearly aud satisfactorily every law which regu¬ 
lated the movements of the intricate little machine. The 
committee feel that they cannot commend too highly 
this mode of teaching, and they mention this experiment 
as but one of many that were to them and to all present 
of the greatest interest. They feel the great importance 
of putting theory and practice side by side. An interest 
is thus imparted and an enthusiasm excited that the 
bare pages of a text-book could never reach. ” 

Now all this knowledge is important, as showing the 
capacity of woman’s mind ; but there is still a higher 
elevation to reach. No young lady expects to become 
an engineer, nor to devote her precious time and the fine 
powers of her intellect to the elucidation of those 
sciences that pertain to man’s department of industrial 
pursuits. These cannot be mistaken when, like the 
steam engine, strength of muscle, as well as of mind, is 
required to manage its forces, exposures and perils are 
to be encountered, and home and “household good” 
must become a secondary object or a delegated trust. 
To understand the mechanical principles and practical 
management of a Sewing Machin'e would, in our opinion, 
be better knowledge for a young lady ; nor will the edu¬ 
cation of woman reach its noblest end till the best man¬ 
ner of making the learning she acquires at school, the 
means of promoting improvement in her domestic, social, 
and moral relations, is thoroughly taught her, and its 
great importance impressed on her mind, while she is 
most susceptible of impressions. Nearly all large semi¬ 
naries of education for girls are deficient in this particu¬ 
lar; there is no department of household science; but 
this is soon to be remedied in one denomination. 


Roman Catholic Schools for Young Ladies. —At the 
examination of the Mount St. Vincent’s Academy, Arch¬ 
bishop Hughes made the foliowiug remarks, which 
should be carefully pondered by those who have the 
charge of Protestant schools :— 

“ Although it is of the utmost importance, young ladies, 
that you have a good education, should be accomplished, 
cultivated, graceful, and refined, yet there are other 
things that cannot be lost sight of. Before another year 
rolls around I purpose to arrange with the Sisters for 
a new branch of study in the Academy. That branch of 
study is what the French call the science of cuisine. It 
is the science of keeping house, and that we all know 
commences with the kitchen. Every young lady, I don’t 
care if she be a Queen’s daughter, ought to understand 
this department of life. Even though she may not have 
to practise it, though she may be able to hire her cook, 
yet she should understaud it herself, for it may happen 
some day that the cook will dismiss her. What a pre¬ 
dicament she would be in then ! Well, what I was going 
to say was that tne Sisters should arrange it so that all 
the girls over thirteen years of age should be enabled to 
spend a portion of the time in the kitchen, and become 
acquainted with cooking and housekeeping. Here will 
be a new bureau of education. We shall then have the 
theory and practice.” 

These Catholic schools are popular with many who do 
not belong to that faith, because of the careful attention 
paid to the pupils; if this neglected branch of the 
“science of cuisine ” is also taught in those schools, the 
advantages will be increased. We hope “The Vassar 
College for Young Ladies” will have a perfect depart- 
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ment of Health and Household Science: such a depart¬ 
ment is all that is needed to perfect the “Troy Female 
Seminary.” 


The Sewing Machine and its Merits. —We cannot 
better reply to the many inquiries made on this subject 
than by giving the testimony of a gentleman who has 
thoroughly examined into the merits of the machine* 
which we have commended in preceding numbers of 
our Book. The extracts are taken from the United 
States Journal. 

We had no conception of the rapidity with which 
machines are being introduced into families and manu¬ 
factories. This company occupies the extensivo Jerome 
clock factory, at Bridgeport, Conn., where it employs 
several hundred hands. The same system is there pur¬ 
sued as in the various armories of the United States— 
similar pieces in all the machines being made to cor¬ 
respond exactly with each other, so that, in case of 
destruction, they can be immediately replaced at slight 
expense. 

We have been led to these remarks by a visit to the 
sales-rooms of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
Manufacturing Co., No. 503 Broadway. We found their 
ample rooms thronged with visitors and purchasers, 
examining machines, and receiving instructions as to 
operating them. This company introduced their ma¬ 
chines into families some years since, and is the company 
“ par excellence” that manufactures family sewing ma¬ 
chines. 

The model is so light and graceful, and the finish so 
beautiful, that one is prepossessed by its appearance 
before understanding any other of its excellencies. The 
sewing by these machines, when properly executed, 
cannot be ravelled or ripped any more thau ordinary 
hand-sewing, which it equals in durability, while the 
beauty of the stitch is far greater. In quilting, and all 
kinds of stitching, they seem indispensable. All neces¬ 
sary knowledge for operating them is readily acquired 
at the sales-rooms, where full instruction is given. 

They combine all the improvemeuts that have been 
invented. Their extensive and iucreasing sale, and the 
unanimous approval and commendation that they have 
received, warrant us in warmly recommending them. 
They have been in use sufficiently long to test them 
thoroughly, and have given entire satisfaction. 

Families or neighborhoods should contrive to intro¬ 
duce an invention which lias uniformly received the 
highest awards of every industrial exhibition and in¬ 
stitution in the world, as an instrument of great prac¬ 
tical utility. We unhesitatingly say that they are a 
necessity of the times—of eminent practical value, and 
should be distributed broadcast throughout the land.” 


Changes in Life. —The following interesting sketch 
is one of the lessons that teach forcibly the true “mis¬ 
sion” of woman in her most lovely development of 
character, that is, being able to adapt herself to the for¬ 
tunes of her husband, and “ help” him in all good and 
noble efforts, if she has been rightly trained:— 

“ When Robert Reel, then a youth, began business as 
a cotton-printer, near Bury, he lodged with his partner, 
William Yates, paying eight and sixpence per week for 
board and lodging. William Yates’s eldest child was 
a girl named Ellen, and she very soon became an espe¬ 
cial favorite with the young lodger. On returning from 

* Wlieelcr & Wilson, 503 Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 02S Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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his hard day’s work at ‘ The Ground,’ he would take the 
little girl upon his knee, and say to her, ‘Nelly, thou 
bonny little dear, wilt be my wife?’ to which the child 
would readily answer, ‘Yes,’as any child would do. 

‘ Then I ’ll wait for thee, Nelly ; I ’ll wed thee, and none 
else.’ And Hubert Peel did wait. As the girl grew in 
beauty toward womanhood, liis determination to wait 
for her was strengthened ; and aftor the lapse of ten 
years—years of close application to business and rapidly 
increasing prosperity—Robert Peel married Ellen Yates 
when she had completed her seventeenth year ; and the 
pretty child, whom her mother’s lodger and father’s 
partner had nursed upon his knee, became Mrs. Peel, 
and eventually Lady Peel, the mother of the future 
prime minister of England. Lady Peel was a noble and 
beautiful woman, fitted to grace any station in life. Sho 
possessed rare powers of mind, and was, on every emerg¬ 
ency, the liigh-souled and faithful counsellor of her 
husband. For many years after their marriage she 
acted as his amanuensis, conducting the principal part 
of his business correspondence, for Mr. Peel himself was 
an indifferent and almost unintelligible writer. Sho 
died in 1803, only three years after the baronetcy had 
been conferred upon her husband. It is said that Lon¬ 
don fashionable life—so unlike what she had been ac¬ 
customed to at home—proved injurious to her health; 
and old Mr. Yates was afterwards accustomed to say, ‘ If 
Robert hadn’t made our Nelly a “Lady,” she might ha’ 
been living yet.’ ” 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Bay ScnooL for 
Young Ladies, 922 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.I)., Wm. B. Stevens, B. B., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, B. B., Princeton, N. J. 


Health Bepartment. —We regret to say that this ex¬ 
cellent department will be omitted this month, in con- 
sequenco of a mistake of our own, which absenco from 
home prevents us from remedying. We make this state¬ 
ment in justice to Br. Wilson, who is always prompt 
in furnishing his articles ; and as wo know these are 
highly appreciated, we feel suro that our readers will 
regret the omission. There is a way of finding a substi¬ 
tute. Buy and read during this month a work by the 
same writer. It has been lately published aud is thus 
commended by The Observer , one of the most popular 
religious journals in New York. 

Woman’s Home-Book of Health. By ,T. Stainback Wil¬ 
son, M. B. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

“A much needed and useful book—prepared with 
judgment and taste, and altogether fit to be recommended 
to mothers for their discretionary uso in tho education of 
daughters. ” 

We shall say more about this in our next number. 


Our Southern friends, w r ho need a good teacher, may 
find one from this notice:— 

A lady accustomed to teaching is dosirous of a situa¬ 


tion in a seminary, or as governess in a family, at the 
South. A place near the coast preferred. Can teach 
English branches, French, and ornamental needle-work. 
Best of references given. Address L. E., Box 319, Bing¬ 
hamton, Broome Co., New York. 


Subscribers to the Pictorial Mount Yeknon. —We 
have received but one name this month. 

. R. C. Rice, $2, Elmira, N. Y. 


Mount Vernon Association. —Miss Cornelia Andrews, 
$1, Woodville, Tenn. 

To our Correspondents. —The following articles are 
accepted, aud will appear whenever wo have room ; 
but the crowded state of our drawers may keep the 
writers long in waiting. We cannot help this delay; so 
we trust our friends will have patience: “The Forest 
Flower”—“Life’s Changes”—“Our Baby”—“Retribu¬ 
tion”—“ My Prairie Home”—“Winter Winds” (the other 
poems not wanted)—“ How she Managed” (we should 
like to see another story from the author)—and “Gone 
to Heaven.” 

The following manuscripts we must decline, thanking 
their authors for the kind favors they intended : “ Birth¬ 
rights”—“ Tho Heart’s Cloud”—“Lines to Miss L * * *” 
—“Marian Thoinwell” (the story is w r ell written; but 
wanting in incident and development of character)— 
“Mignonette”—“A Romance in Rhyme” (we are sorry 
to put this with our waste papers ; many beautiful pas¬ 
sages and true poetical images are scattered through the 
stanzas ; but we have not time to peruse it; the author 
must condense her ideas,and she will succeed)—“Song” 
—“ A Word in Season”—“Oh! There’s a Stillness,” etc. 
—“Let me go with thee”—“A Great Besign”—and 
“ What is Knowledge ?” We have other articles on hand 
that will be attended to next month. 


Jihm’jj Statins. 


Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE SUNNY SOUTH; or, The Southerner at Home. 
Embracing Five Years’ Experience of a Northern Gover¬ 
ness in tho Land of the Sugar and the Cotton. Edited 
by Prof. J. H. Ingraham, of Mississippi. His book is 
composed of a series of spirited, racy letters written by a 
Now England lady, descriptive of home life, scenes, and 
incidents in the South. Though in epistolary form, and 
detailing passing ovents, there is yet interwoven through 
the book a romance cr narrative which makes the whole 
series a connected story. Price $1 2o. 

' tr* 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

PRACTICAL CALCULATOR: A Pocket Manual of 
Plain Rules and Calculations for Business Opercdions. 
By Martin M. Rolirer, Surveyor and Conveyancer. Care¬ 
fully rovised by Rev. Theo. A. Hopkins, A. M , Principal 
of tho Yeates Institute, Lancaster, Pa. Now edition, 
with additions and improvements. This is a concise 
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work, explaining, in simple and intelligible language, 
the principles, rules, and calculations for business ope¬ 
rations. Among the subjects of which it treats are cur¬ 
rency, weights and measures, interest, banking, mea¬ 
surement of land, lumber, stone, and stone work, etc., 
with an appendix treating of mensuration, and a table 
of mathematical definitions. Price 50 cents. 

From James Ciiallen & Son, Philadelphia:— 

ECHOES OF EUROPE; or, Word Pictures of Travel . 
By E. K. Washington. Mr. Washington is a wordy, 
though, perhaps, not uninteresting writer. He presents 
to his readers a large octavo book of about 700 pages, 
filled with pleasing descriptions of the countries through 
which he has travelled. Price $1 25. 

A MAN. By Rev. J. D. Bell. This is a simple though 
comprehensive title, so comprehensive, indeed, that one 
feels a curiosity to know iu what form and from what 
view the subject may be treated, to make a single book, 
and that book complete of itself; for, unless the subject 
be compressed to the length of an essay, it seenis almost 
impossible not to elaborate it until it counts many 
volumes. The author has, however, happily known 
where to begin and where to end, without rendering 
himself liable to the charge of levity, and without deal¬ 
ing too deeply in metaphysics. He speaks of man, phy¬ 
sically and intellectually; views him in his various 
moods; analyzes his character and capabilities; and 
dissects bis attributes, passions, and inspirations. In 
Part First, the author exhibits the difference between ex¬ 
isting and living, laboring and working, and discusses 
the higher uses of the senses. Part Second speaks more 
particularly of man’s intellectual character, and essays 
are presented on the subjects of the Discoverer, the In¬ 
ventor, the Writer, the Poet, the Orator, and the Hero. 
Price $1 25. 

From Blanchard & Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. Published 
quarterly. Price $5 per year. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter- 
on & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Philip 
Wharton. Illustrated by Charles Altamont Doyle and 
the Brothers Dalziel. The authors of this volume have 
selected from the pages of history a limited number of 
women who have been famous for their wit, genius, and 
the influence they have had upon the affairs of the world. 
Of each of these women a brief biographical sketch is 
given, embracing within its limits the most interesting 
and peculiar incidents of their lives, and pointing out the 
causes which placed them so far above the level of ordi¬ 
nary minds. Included in the list we find the names of 
Madame Roland, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Letitia 
Elizabeth Langdon, Madame de Stael, and La Marquise 
de Maintenon. There are sixteen fine engravings in the 
book, illustrative of incidents related in its pages. Price 
$1 25. 

STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE. By George Henry 
Lewes, author of “ Life of Goethe,” “ The Physiology of 
Common Life,” etc. etc. The author conducts his reader 
to fields, ponds, and pools, and, provided with fishing 
tackle and all necessary implements, with microscope 
iu hand, they together proceed to inspect the minute 
wonders of the insect and reptile world. Price 40 cents. 

ROSA; or, The Parisian Girl . From the French of 


Madame de Pressens6. By Mrs. J. C. Fletcher. This is 
a most commendable story for the young, giving them 
an insight into French home life far different from what 
they will obtain by reading works of a popular but less 
pleasing character, the authors of which asseverate that 
there is no such word in French, or place in France, as 
“home.” But while this differs so materially from 
them, we hope it may more be depended upon. Price 
60 cents. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Bene¬ 
dict. Here we have a volume, noting, in a pleasing and 
instructive manner, the writer’s souvenirs of travel, and 
impressions of the places, people, and manuers which 
he visited and witnessed. His opinions are expressed 
freely and candidly, and seem remarkably free from 
prejudice. lie appears a man capable of enjoying and 
appreciating all that is beautiful, grand, and good, even 
though it differs from his preconceived ideas of beauty, 
grandeur, and goodness. Price $1 25. 

LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brin- 
ley. This is a full, appreciative, and, we believe, trust¬ 
worthy and faithful biography of the late editor of 
Porters Spirit of the Times, the king of American sport¬ 
ing papers. As the representative man of his class, in 
which are to be included not only sportsmen in general, 
but those sporting writers, whose genial, hearty, and 
sometimes rollicking spirits have given to American 
humor a well-defined and easily recognizable character¬ 
istic, the late Mr. Porter was a gentleman of whose life 
it is eminently proper to possess a fkting record. Such 
a record we have in the volume before us, which a large 
class of readers will be pleased to peruse. Price $1 00. 

YIRGIL’S H3NEID: with Explanatory Notes. By H. 
S. Frieze, Professor of Latin in the State University of 
Michigan. For this edition of the HSneid the revised 
text of Jahn has been selected as the most faultless and 
reliable, and been carefully reprinted from the German 
edition, as the basis of the school commentary here 
offered to the student. A vast number of notes have 
been added, derived from most of the ablest commen¬ 
tators on the JEneid, and the illustrative cuts which 
accompany the notes have been taken mostly from 
Vollmer’s Dictionary of Mythology, and from Hope’s 
Costumes of the Ancients. For the convenience of Ameri¬ 
can students, frequent references are made in the notes 
to the revised edition of Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar, and to Dr. Antlion’s edition of Zumpt’s Latin 
Grammar. 

A GREEK GRAMMAR, for School? and Colleges. By 
James Hadley, Professor in Yale College. The author 
tells us that this grammar is founded on the Griechisclie 
Schulgrammatik of Georg Curtius, Professor in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kiol, a work which has been received with 
great favor in Germany. But while he has made use of 
that grammar as a model, he has not adhered strictly to 
it in all things, having varied the plan and introduced 
many things wherever it seemed to him proper. Price 
$1 25. 

COURSE OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Arranged 
with Special Reference to Convenience of Recitation. By 
H. J. Schmidt, D. D., Professor in Columbia College, 
author of “History of Education: Plan of Culture and 
Instruction ;” “A Treatise on the Eucharist,” etc. This 
is a sort of ancient history, arranged on a somewhat 
different plan from other histories of its kind, in order 
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that it may moot some of the wants of the recitation room, 
where they are lacking. 

From Robert M. Re Witt, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOOD-RANGERS ; or, The Trappers of Sonora. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of “The Scalp Hunters,” 
“Rifle Rangers,” “Osceola the Seminole,” etc. etc. 
Beautifully illustrated with original designs, engraved 
hy N. Orr. Among a certain class—those who delight 
in tales of the perils and excitements of a hunter’s life, 
of Indian romance, and Western warfare—Mayne Reid 
is a favorite and ever welcome writer. To these we 
announce the appearance of a new work from his pen, 
which is equal to any he has yet written. Price $1 25. 

ONE- AN1)-TWENTY. By the author of “Wild-flow¬ 
er,” “The House of Elmore,” etc. etc. Among the many 
new novels which are sent us for examination and 
criticism, it is a long time since we have received one 
which will compare with this for "brilliancy and origi¬ 
nality. It is a most striking hook, having in its plot 
and characters developed something new, something 
heretofore considered almost impossible in romance. Its 
hero, from a penniless boy, it brings to a plodding, pe¬ 
nurious business man, who, judging from his conduct, 
lias not one grain of sentiment in him. He marries, for 
the sake of her money, a lady, plain-looking, nervous, 
exacting, high-tempered, and much older than himself. 
Over this most unpromising framework, with the aid 
of other characters, a delightful love-story, or combina¬ 
tion of love-stories, is constructed. In the development 
of the story there is no straining after effect, no impro¬ 
babilities ; everything is perfectly natural, a great deal 
common-place ; and this is the characteristic beauty of 
the book. Price 50 cents. 

From F. A. Brady, New York, through Peterson & 
Bros., Philadelphia: — 

LOVE ME, LEAVE ME NOT. By Pierce Egan, Esq., 
author of “The Castle and the Cottage,” “ Snake in the 
Crass,” “Flower of the Flock,” etc. This is a novel that 
will well repay perusal. It is full of exciting interest, 
and carries the attention of the reader with it from be¬ 
ginning to end. The story which begins in this book is 
resumed and concluded in its sequel, Lionel Jocelyn. 
Price 50 cents. 

From Robert Carter & Bros., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: — 

TIIE MORNING WATCHES AND NIGHT WATCHES. 
By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D. I)., author of “The Mind 
and Words of Jesus,” “Faithful Promiser,” “Family 
Prayers,” etc. Price 30 cents. 

THE MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS ; and , The Faith- 
fid Promiser. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, author of 
“The Morning and Night Watches,” “Footsteps of St. 
Paul,” etc. Price 30 cents. 

These aro two tasteful little volumes of uniform sizo 
and binding, which in their character are intonded to 
aid religious contemplation. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York: — 

THE REASON WIIY: Natural History. Giving Rea¬ 
sons for Hundrods of Interosting Facts in Connection 
with Zoology; and throwing Light upon the Peculiar 
Habits and Instincts of the Various Orders of the Animal 
Kingdom. By the author of “The Biblical Roason Why,” 
“The Reason Why,” “General Science,” “Inquire 


Within,” “The Corner Cupboard,” etc. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. The author of this book is 
vWell known as a plain, logical writer—one who does 
not skim over the surface of the subjects with which he 
deals, but dives deep, and investigates fully the reasons 
of all things. Tho volume before us is almost an ency- 
clopa;dia of useful knowledge relating to natural his¬ 
tory. He gives us t\\e reasons for a great many common 
facts which we have been satisfied heretofore to accept 
as facts without a thought further concerning them. 
Price $1 00. 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samper 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia*— 

MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. Collected, Ar¬ 
ranged, and Edited by his Daughter. With a Preface 
and Notes by his Son. Illustrated 'with Copies from his 
own Sketches. In two volumes. There is something 
genial in the very name of Thomas Hood. English 
literature owes to him some of its choicest specimens of 
both wit and pathos. His children, who are undoubt¬ 
edly best qualified to tell his life and character to the 
W T orld as it really was, have undertaken the task of 
writing these memorials, permitting, however, his own 
and liis wife’s letters to take up the story whenever 
possible. They have also gathered and preserved scraps 
of his poetry which have either never before appeared 
in print, or which, having been printed once, wero for¬ 
gotten and lost, until now that they are restored to us. 
Price $1 75. 

From Munsell & Rowland, Albany, N, Y.:— 

TTtACTICAL MEDICATION ; o?*, The Invalid's Guide, 
with Directions for the Treatment of Disease. By N. 
Bedortha, M. D., of the Saratoga Water Cure, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Every year finds physicians of all schools 
more and more inclined to trust to w*ater as a remedial 
agent, in many diseases, while all hold that a free use 
of water is undoubtedly a prevention in a certain degree 
against sickness. Still, as simple a remedy as it is, it 
is not in every case a safe one in the hands of ignorant 
persons. To guard against errors in its use that might 
in some instances prove fatal ones, it is well that every 
one should know something of the principles of “ water 
cure.” This knowledge is plainly and practically taught 
in the book before us, while the directions regarding 
diet, beverages, clothing, exercise, rest and sleep, etc., 
which are also given, are no less important. Price $1 00. 

From II. D. Morrell, Augusta, Ga :— 

POEMS. By Miss Annie R. Blount. While the North 
boasts of many women distinguished as poets and au¬ 
thors, the South is not without her favored daughters. 
Miss Evans, the author of Beulah, by a coup d'etat , has 
won herself a position among the first novel writers in 
the land; and among poets we think Miss Blount, the 
author of the volume before us, is destined to take a high 
and favored stand. There is a music and a delicacy of 
sentiment in her productions, that indicate the existence 
of true poetic feeling in the heart of the writer. She 
does not appear before the pnblic now as an entire 
stranger, for her name is already familiar to many 
through the medium of the public j ournals. Price $1 00. 

TUNIS’ NEW INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD GUIDE, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADAS: Contain¬ 
ing correct Time Tables of all Railroads , a large colored 
Railroad Map , and Popidation of Cities and Toion$ f 
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with General Railroad Information, and Description of 
Places. Published at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and New 
York City, Rollin P. Mead, and F. Rodgers, Agents. 
This is a most convenient book of reference for travellers, 
and of so small a size that it can easily be carried in the 
pocket. Price 15 cents ; $1 50 per annum. 

PRACTICAL MEDICATION. By N. Bedortha, M. D., 
of the Saratoga Springs Water Cure. This work is 
destined to have a large circulation. The author shows 
himself familiar with disease in its various phases, and 
gives a theory at once simple and practical. The reme¬ 
dies prescribed are within the reach of all; and if as 
efficient as the author asserts, it will be truly a most 
valuable book for the family and invalid, and even 
physicians may be greatly aided by its suggestions. 
Those malignant forms of disease, as smallpox, typhus 
fever, scarlet fever, etc., which have been the terror of 
communities and the opprobrium of medicine, the author 
declares to be under the control of these simple remedies, 
having treated many cases without losing one. So far 
as we can judge, it is eminently a practical work, and 
will be the means of accomplishing great good to those 
who shall follow the instructions. Price $1 00. Address 
N. Bedortha, M. D,, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


rra- €h iti x. 


“Our Own Correspondent” —another beautiful steel 
engraving, with an illustrative story. We think we 
may safely say that no other magazine in the world has 
given in nine months so many beautiful engravings— 
ten in all. We challenge comparison. 

Another gorgeous Fashion-plate, which for beauty of 
coloring far surpasses anything we have ever given be¬ 
fore. We prepare in time for ladies’ fall party dresses. 

“Turkey Shooting”—printed in two tints—will, per¬ 
haps, better please our male readers. 


“Clubs,” “Clubs.” —Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more for 
your, money, and that so much better. Compare the 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan¬ 
tity and quality ; and remember, also, what our ex¬ 
changes so often mention, that it is “an evidence of the 
good taste of a family when the Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table. ” We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “lady’s 
book” wHl subscribe for “ Godey.” 


We were in error stating that the design of a cottage 
in the August number was by Mr. Hobbs. It was copied 
from an English engraving. 


Literary Associations, —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in anyway. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 

Once for All. —We cannot find situations for young 
ladies in this city, and we do not purchase poetry. 

VOL. LX I.— 32 


To our Texas Subscribers. —The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other three States. We would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible ; but 
if they send notes, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will be evidence that the 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they can 
then mail the remaining portions of the notes. We would 
recommend the same to others who have had losses. 


Health Department of “Godey’s Lady’s Book.”— 
Godey is par excellence the Lady’s Book of the country. 
Its peculiar class of readers regard it r a necessity as 
well as a luxury. A new and decidedly interesting 
feature has been added, viz: a “Health Department,” 
conducted by John S. Wilson, M. D., of Columbus, Ga. 
A discourse upon the laws of health is at best rather 
prosy to many, yet nothing could have so much en¬ 
hanced the value of this periodical as this improvement. 

While the ladies are furnished with the latest fashion¬ 
able intelligence from the beau monde , they also have 
the privilege of perusing each month a scholarly disser¬ 
tation on the philosophy of health, and the application of 
its mysterious and much neglected laws to diet, dress, 
etc. These articles are written in an easy, captivating 
style, and merit attention as productions of the pen.— 
Tuskeega (Ala.) Democrat , 


Be on your Guard. —Address your letters to L. A... 
Godey, Philadelphia, if you want the Lady’s Book sent 
regularly. An instance occurred lately where a post¬ 
master sent his money to a concern in this city which 
offered premiums. The order was not attended to, and 
he wrote us, saying that he had sent us the money. We 
replied that we had never received it, and required an 
affidavit, which was sent, and to which he swore that he 
had mailed us the money. We afterwards ascertained to * 
whom it was sent, and the party paid it to us. 


Secret or No Secret.—G. P. R. James, Esq., in his 
late historical novel, entitled “The Cavalier,” page 145, 
says: “ Like words inscribed in that sympathetic ink of ‘ 
which we read, it can only be deciphered by those who 
have the secret,” etc. Now I have the secret, and I will 
send to any person, at any place, full instructions how 
to write a secret or invisible letter, which no one is able 
to read or decipher except the writer and his corre¬ 
spondent ; and also how to render said letter visible at 
will. Inclose fifteen cents in post-stamps to W. S. Gaff¬ 
ney, Box 100, Washington, Daviess County, Indiana. 


Idleness. —Beware of idleness; the listless idleness 
that lounges and reads without the severity of study ; 
the active idleness forever busy about matters neither 
very difficult nor very valuable. 


A friend of ours wishes to obtain a permanent situa¬ 
tion as a teacher of languages (ancient and modern) in 
some first-class Young Ladies’ Seminary, in a healthy 
part of the Western or Middle States. He is a foreigner 
by birth, middle-aged, married, has an experience of 
eighteen years in teaching young ladies, and can give 
the very best of references as to character and abilities. 
Answers to be directed “ Teacher,” office of Lady’s Book. 


We suppose that a man who never speaks maybe said 
always to keep his word. 
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Music. — Mr. Everest's Com%)ositions. —In the Novem¬ 
ber number of the Lady’s Book, we shall present our 
musical friends with another of Mr. Everest’s favorite 
pieces, “ Why wilt thou Wander?” arranged expressly 
for us, and not published in any other form. This gentle¬ 
man’s music is everywhere received with favor, the list 
of pieces in sheet form which we gave in the July number 
having been largely selected from in all parts of the 
country. We can still supply any of these pieces. 

Beautiful German Songs , for the piano, with German 
and English words. Among Mr. Everest’s selections 
from the masters of song, this series is perhaps the best, 
the melodies to which the words are adapted having 
been taken from such composers as Kucken, Himmel, 
Abt, Reichardt, and others. We are glad to commend 
the following, especially the first six named: “ Dear 
Mountain Home,” “In the lovely month of May,” 
“Thine eyes are like gems,” “I Saw a Rose,” “Go, my 
Rose,” “0 were I but a gentle ray!” “Ah, take me 
now,” from Abt, “How charming and how cheering,” 
and “The Maid of the Rhine.” Price of each piece, 25 
cents. Lee & Walker are the publishers; but we will 
mail them to any address free of extra cost, on receipt of 
price in stamps. 

Poulton's Music includes the ballads, “Only just a 
year ago,” “Oh sing me thy favorite song,” “Bell 
Brown,” “Black-eyed Nell,” “Bessie Green;” the 
waltzes, “Maiden’s Bream,” “Sunbeam,” “Flight,” 
“Nymph,” “Linwood;” the polkas, “May-Blush,” 
“Repeat,” “Institute,” “La Capricieuse, Polka bril- 
lante the “Ocean Pearl Schottische“Tread ye 
Softly,” quartette; “Little Bennie,” duet; “Ravine 
Quickstep;” “Little Blossom Galop;” and “Fading 
Leaf Schottische.” Price of each, 25 cents. 

We expect soon to report the publication of the gems 
in Wm. Vincent Wallace’s grand new opera, Lurline. 

Musical Agency. —At the request of many of our pa¬ 
trons removed at a distance from the city, we shall take 
pleasure in purchasing and mailing, without extra cost, 
and free of postage, any music published, domestic or 
foreign. Or we will send the lists of publishers, from 
which to make a selection, on receipt of a stamp. Let¬ 
ters or communications on musical subjects or orders 
for music to be addressed, J. Starr Holloway, Phila¬ 
delphia. J. S. H. 


Mr. Bannister, passing by a house which had been 
almost consumed by fire, inquired whose it was. Being 
told it was a hatter’s, “Ah,” said he, “then the loss will 
be felt l” 


Another Matter About Clubs. —We have received 
from time to time letters from dealers in various places 
requesting us not to send to clubs in their towns, as it 
interfered with their sales. We now state that we will 
send to clubs, come from where they may, of course the 
money accompanying the order, no matter with whom 
it may interfere. 

Miss S. J, HXle’s School for Young Labies. —We 
neglected to notice the removal of this excellent institu¬ 
tion in Miss Hale’s circular, page 370. 

It has been removed to No. 1826 Rittenhouse Square, 
one of the best locations in the city, directly opposite 
one of the handsomest squares in Philadelphia, 

This school is admirably conducted in all its details, 
and no parent need hesitate to intrust a daughter to her 
care. 


J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being xiublished. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 

On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 $2 00 

Mary Bow, companion to Barefoot 
Boy . . . . . . ' 16 “ 22 60 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Bow.16 “ 22 60 

The Rector’s Ward . . . . 19 “ 25 1 00 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” . 14 “ 17 1 50 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 1 00 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 1 00 

Jean B’Arc.12 “ 16 1 00 


Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

Group.16 “ 22 2 00 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group.13 “ 17 1 25 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 “18 1 50 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha’s Wooing . . 13 “ 19 1 50 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 60 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . 9 “ 11 60 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 “ 11 1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Bay, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Brawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Brawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Macke, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Potichimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 


etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 


An Irish paper, describing a late duel, says, “That 
one of the combatants was shot through the fleshy part 
of the thigh bone.” 


The man who was hemmed in by a crowd has been 
troubled with a stitch in his side ever since. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter IV-.— Moving Tableaux. 

Dear Susy : I am going to-day to give you a descrip¬ 
tion of a party Aunt Harriet allowed us to give last 
evening in honor of the birthday of Walter and Harvey, 
my twin cousins. The character of the entertainment 
was invented by Grade’s fertile brain, and was much 
applauded by the audience. 

Suppose now the company assembled. The stage was 
arranged as I described in my first letter, and at eight 
o'clock the performance commenced. 

The first scene was from “ Marmion,” 

The Trial of Constance de Beverly. 

The curtain rising slowly showed the stage, which was 
in a shadowy half light. A screen of gray cloth was 
drawn across the background, reaching from the floor 
to the ceiling, and from one side of the scene to the 
other. In the centre of the background was a table, 
behind which were seated the “ heads of convents three. ” 

Mary personated the gentle abbess of St. Hilda, wear¬ 
ing a black serge dress, white veil and headdress, and a 
large rosary falling from her belt. I, similarly attired, 
was the prioress of Tynemouth ; and Walter, with a 
white beard, long white hair, and a monk’s dress, took 
the character of Saint Cuthbert’s abbot. An antique 
lamp was suspended above the table, throwing a full 
light upon a scroll of paper and a skull and cross 
’which were placed on it. Grade stood in the centre 
of the picture, her profile towards the audience. A 
full, long cloak of white merino fell loosely from her 
shoulders to her feet^ her hair was thrown back from 
her face, and swept in long curls down over her neck, 
arms, and shoulders, and her cap lay on the floor at her 
feet. Excepting the doublet and the “badge of blue,” 
her cloak hid her dress entirely. Crouching to the left 
of the foreground, Harvey, dressed as a monk, person¬ 
ated Constance’s cowardly accomplice. On each side of 
the three judges in the background, stood two execu¬ 
tioners, wearing the gray monks’ dress, and each holding 
a torch. Black muslin, cut round at the top, and basted 
to the gray screen, made a good imitation of the niches 
in the wall, and at the feet of the executioners lay their 
tools, and a plate of food, and pitcher of water. 

As the curtain rose, Morris, who was concealed behind 
the frame, began to read the description of the scene, 
beginning at the fifth line, twenty-seventh verse, second 
canto of Scott’s “ Marmion.” He read well, in a clear, 
deep voice, and every word was heard distinctly, and 
not a motion was made by the performers in the tableau 
until the line, 

“ And now the blind old abbot rose 

here Walter stood up, and, as the next two verses were 
read, he and Grade acted their parts in dumb show, 
until Grade burst forth with her defence— 

“ I speak not to implore your grace,” etc. 

I never imagined she could give the force and pathos 
she infused into the lines ; but, as the last line fell on 
the ear, the audience gave her a round of applause. 
Morris again read the description, and then the three 
judges rose. Walter pronounced the doom, and, as he 
spoke 

“ Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 

Sinful brother, part in peace !” 

the executioners advanced. Two dragged Harvey to the 
left hand niche, and he fell on his knees before it, bend¬ 


ing forward, his face to the executioners. Two came, 
one on each side of Gracie. Slowly she stepped back¬ 
wards, her cloak still gathered round her, till she stood 
before the niche facing the audience, an executioner on 
each side of her ; then she raised one hand and her eyes, 
and as she pointed upward the curtain slowly fell. 

The next scene was from the “ Corsair,” canto first, 
verse fourteenth. The curtain drawing up disclosed 
Hattie, seated on a pile of cushions, with a guitar in 
her hand. The accompaniment to the song was played 
on the piano-forte, out of sight; but Hattie “went 
through the motions” on her instrument. She wore a 
short skirt of white silk, embroidered in scarlet, and a 
pair of full white silk trowsers, gathered into a band at 
the ankle; her vest was of blue, and her jacket of scar¬ 
let, worked with gold; her cap of scarlet, worked in 
gold also. She did not braid her hair, but the soft, full 
curls did not look amiss. Her pretty little feet were 
covered with slippers to match the jacket and cap. As 
the curtain rose, she began to sing, in her clear, sweet 
voice, Medora’s song, 

“ Deep in my soul that tender secret dwells.” 

As the last note died away, Harvey entered. He had 
worn his dress in the preceding scene, under the monk’s 
robes, so he was ready in time. The rich corsair dress 
was very becoming to his dark style of beauty, and he 
made a splendidly handsome Conrad. 

Omitting the two lines after the song, he greeted Hat¬ 
tie, as he entered— 

“ My own Medora!—” 

then, throwing himself at her feet, he continued— 

“ Sure, thy song is sad.” 

Hattie answered in the exact words of Byron, and they 
recited and acted the conversation between Conrad and 
Medora till the “ Adieu ;” then, as she clung to him, he 
bent proudly over her, and slowly the curtain fell upon 
them. 

Well read and well acted, the scene was very effective, 
and our audience gave token of approbation in the usual 
noisy style. The next scene was 

The Friar of Orders Gray. 

You remember it, don’t you, Susy, the poem by 
Thomas Percy ? As you may have forgotten it, I refer 
you to Percy. Mary took the part of the lady-love, and 
Morris personated the friar. Mary wore a simple white 
dress, and over it an old-fashioned black cloak with a 
hood ; Morris wore a gray dress and cowl. 

The stage was partly darkened, and, as the curtain 
rose, Morris was discovered pacing slowly up and down, 
telling his beads. Mary entered from behind, and, as 
she met Morris, he gave a slight start of recognition, 
drew his cowl closer, and the scene began at the second 
verse— 

“Now, Christ thee save, thou reverend friar. 

I pray thee tell to me 
If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true love thou didst see.” 

From this point the poem is all dialogue, and, as they 
threw a great deal of life into the acting (Mary’s grief 
was touching), the scene passed off very well until the 
curtain fell upon the last verse— 

“Now farewell, grief, and welcome, joy, 

Once more unto my heart ; 

For, since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part.” 

[Conclusion of Letter IV. next month. 
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HORTICULTURAL GOSSIP. 

The autumn months are again a busy season for the 
gardener and florist. Preparations must now be made 
for winter, and the ensuing spring. Bulbs are to be 
set, seeds sown, shrubs and trees planted, and those 
who possess a greenhouse or conservatory should now 
make their selection of such varieties as will add new 
beauty and pleasures to their homes. Too frequently 
the amateur is doomed to disappointment by not select¬ 
ing the proper season for procuring their seeds and 
plants ; if sent when ordered, they fail to thrive, or per¬ 
ish on their transportation to distant parts. Indeed, 
autumn is by far the best time for transporting nearly 
all kinds of bulbs, shrubs, and trees, as most plants are 
in a state of rest, having made their growth ; the wood 
is ripened, and they do not suffer from close packing. I 
will briefly enumerate a few of the most desirable bulbs 
and plants for the garden and conservatory, which 
should now receive attention, beginning with the hardy 
ones. We will first take the 

Crocus, one of the earliest ornaments of tlie flower 
garden. The colors are yellow, deep blue, light blue, 
white, white with blue stripes, purple, etc. The bulb 
should be planted about two inches deep. They pro¬ 
duce a beautiful effect when planted near the edge of 
flower borders, or in forming lines, or figures. As their 
cost is but trifling (from one to two dollars per hundred), 
quite an effect can be produced at a small expense. They 
are also adapted for pot culture ; setting four or five 
bulbs in a pot, they produce a pleasing effect during the 
winter months. 

Hyacinths are justly esteemed above all others among 
tke hardy spring flowering bulbs. Their great variety 
of colors, embracing every shade of red from a deep 
crimson pink down to white, of blue from porcelain 
to almost black, and some few of a yellow and salmon 
color, with their exquisite perfume, have made them 
general favorites. They are suitable for planting in the 
garden, or for forcing in pots, or glasses with water ; the 
latter method is much resorted to by ladies to ornament 
their parlor windows during the winter months. The 
finest named varieties cost $3 per dozen. Mixed varieties 
from $1 to $1 50 per (dozen. 

Tulips are of easy cultivation, and appear to be in¬ 
dispensable in making up the early floral attractions. 
Many of the varieties can be easily forced, and add 
considerably to the effect of the greenhouse or window 
during the winter. They cost from 50 cents to $1 50 per 
dozen. 

There are many other bulbs which are desirable for 
out-door, as well as pot culture, among which are the 
Snow-drops, the Jonquil, Narcissus, Iris, and Lily of 
the Valley, costing from 50 cents to $1 per dozen. 

Trees, Plants, and Shrubs. —All the hardy varieties 
can be planted in the autumn. There are many beauti¬ 
ful varieties of Spirea, Deutzia, Weigelia, Magnolias, 
Jasmine, Clematis, Honeysuckle, Roses, etc., which 
should find a place in every garden, however limited. 

Among the tender bulbs and plants for in-door or 
greenhouse cultivation, the Cyclamen Persicum is uni¬ 
versally admired for its neat, chaste, pearly-white, and 
crimson blossoms, and picturesquely dappled green and 
silvery gray heart-shaped leaves. It blooms freely 
during the winter months. Flowering bulbs are worth 
50 cents each. 

Amaryllis, Johnsonii and Aulica , are desirable varie¬ 
ties, producing brilliant scarlet, crimson striped with 
white, lily-like blossoms, and cost $1 50 each. 


Among other bulbs, the Ixia, Oxalis, Sparaxis, Ranun¬ 
culus, Anemone, Persian Iris, are all deserving of 
attention. Two other varieties may be mentioned in 
connection with the tender bulbs, although not bloom¬ 
ing during the winter, or early spring—their season of 
bloom being during the month of July, August, and 
September—these are the Gloxinia , and Achimines ; both 
are quite tender and require considerable heat and moist¬ 
ure, and must be kept under glass, partially shaded, all 
summer. The former are worth from 25 to 50 cents 
each, the latter from $1 50 to $3 per dozen. 

Among greenhouse plants , the Camellia Japonica 
holds probably the same position as the Rose in tlie gar¬ 
den. Although devoid of fragrance, yet the exquisite 
form of their flowers, their variety of colors, from a pure 
white, to a deep crimson, variegated, striped, and spotted, 
with their dark, shining, and persistent foliage, have 
long rendered them the favorite winter flower. No 
bridal-wreath or bouquet would be considered perfect 
without its complement of white Japonicas. A dozen 
nice blooming plants can be furnished for ten dollars. 

Our space will admit of our mentioning but a few 
more, which are indispensable, such as the Azaleas, 
Acacias, Daphne , Bouvardias , Stevia , Oestrum , Epacris , 
Justicia , Epiphyllum , Passijlora , Primula , etc. For a 
full list of which I would refer to catalogues, which 
will be mailed to all applicants by inclosing a stamp to 
my address. 

For a list of flower seeds to be sown in the autumn, I 
refer to an article on that subject, in the September num¬ 
ber of the Lady’s Book, 1858, page 283. 

HENRY A. FREER, Seedsman and Florist , 

327 Chestnut Street , Philadelphia. 


Hair Ornaments. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3, 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 

Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our ma¬ 
terials, and survives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, 
so escaping from the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair 
belonging to a child or friend, we may almost look up to 
heaven and compare notes with the angelic nature—may 
almost say: “ I have a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.” 

‘‘The Alumni of Wesleyan College.”—A book from 
you here, in the post-office, addressed to Mrs. Hale, 
seventy-two cents postage—not taken out of the post- 
office. There must be no writing on anything except a 
letter, if you wish it to go through the mail without 
having letter postage charged on it. 


“ Gentlemen,” said a tavern-keeper to his guests at 
midnight, “ I don’t know whether you have talked 
enough or not; but as for myself, I am going to shut up.” 
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The Young America Piano, to promote and encourage 
the study of music. A perfect article, and fully war¬ 
ranted, for $150; School Pianos, $125. We can recom¬ 
mend—and do—these instruments, having tested, and 
knowing their qualities. Testimonials have been re¬ 
ceived from the following :— 

We have examined and tested the School and Cottage 
Pianos made by Boardman, Gray, & Co., and believe 
them to be a well made and durable article, and pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate for schools and small parlors, etc., 
and to encourage and promote the study of music ; and 
we cordially recommend them to the public as fully 
equal to all that the makers claim for them. They are 
perfectly reliable. 

H. H. VAN DYCK, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction for State of 
New York. Office : Albany. 

F. F. MULLER, 

Professor of Music in New York State Normal 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

J. A. FOWLER, 

Professor of Music , and Principal of Cherry Valley 
(N. Y.) Academy. 

SMITH SHELDON, 

of Sheldon & Co., the extensive Publishing House, 
115 Nassau Street, New York. 

L. A. GODEY, 

Publisher Godey's Lady's Book, Philadelphia, Pa. 

OLIVER AREY, 

The eminent Teacher, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MRS. H. E. G. AREY, 

EditresS Home Monthly, Buffalo, N. Y. 

JAMES CRUIKSHANK, 

Editor New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 

JAMES JOHONNOT, 

The eminent Author of Work on School Architec¬ 
ture, Syracuse, N. Y. 

E. MONTAGUE GRIMKE, 

Sec. Commissioners Free Schools , Charleston, S. C. 
We can honestly recommend the new School and Cot¬ 
tage Pianos, manufactured by Boardman, Gray, & Co., 
as a well made and durable instrument, admirably well 
adapted, not only for school purposes, but for small 
parlors, sitting-rooms, etc. The public will find it an 
excellent and useful invention, and all the makers claim 
for it as regards thorough workmanship and entire 
reliability. 

RICHARD STORRS WILLIS, 
Editor Musical World, New York. 

WM. CULLEN BRYANT, 

Editor N. Y. Evening Post. 


Fat Young Ladies and Vinegar. —Taken in modera¬ 
tion, there is no doubt vinegar is beneficial; but in ex¬ 
cess, it impairs the digestive organs. Experiments on 
artificial digestion show that if the quantity of acid be 
diminished, digestion is retarded : if increased beyond a 
certain point, digestion is arrested. There is reason, 
therefore, in the vulgar notion, unhappily too fondly 
relied on, that vinegar helps to keep down any alarming 
adiposity, and that ladies who dread the disappearance 
of their graceful outline in curves of plumpness expand¬ 
ing into “fat,” may arrest so dreadful a result by liberal 
potations of vinegar; but they can only so arrest it at 
the far more dreadful expense of their health. The 
amount of acid which will keep them thin will destroy 
their digestive powers. Portal gives a case which should 
be a warning: “A few years ago, a young lady, in easy 
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circumstances, enjoyed good health; she was very 
plump, had a good appetite, and a complexion blooming 
with roses and lilies. She began to look upon her 
plumpness with suspicion; for her mother was very 
fat; and she was afraid of becoming like her. Accord¬ 
ingly she consulted a woman, who advised her to drink 
a glass of vinegar daily. The young lady followed the 
advice, and her plumpness diminished. She was de- ; 
lighted with the success of her experiment, and con-| 
tinued it for more than a month. She began to have a k 
cough; but it was dry at its commencement, and was 
considered as a slight cold which would go off. Mean¬ 
time, from dry it became moist; a slow fever came on, 
and a difficulty of breathing ; her body became lean and 
wasted away; night-sweats, swelling of the feet and 
legs succeeded, and diarrhoea terminated her life.” 
Therefore, young ladies, be boldly fat! Never pine for 
graceful slimness and romantic pallor; but if Nature 
means you to be ruddy and round, accept it with a 
laughing grace, which will captivate more hearts than 
all the paleness of a circulating library. 


A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 

Godey’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. Price 25 cents, and one 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore¬ 
gon, or the British Provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent. 

Godey’s Pattern-Book of Embroideries. Price 25 cents. 

Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 
how you may get them. Price 12 cents. 

Every Lady her own Shoemaker. With diagrams. Price 
50 cents. 

Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve¬ 
rages. Price 12 cents. 

Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 cents each; four numbers now 
ready. 

The Book of the Toilet. Price 25 cents. 

How to Make a Dress. Price 25 cents. 

The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who Wish to 
Help Themselves. With engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Mrs. Hale’s new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav¬ 
ings. Price $1 00. 

Mrs. Hale’s 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price $1 25. 

Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve in a box. Nos. 1, 2, and 
3. Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price t-o 
cover postage to either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20 ; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50. 

Godey’s Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 
various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 
postage, except to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. The price to cover postage to either of these places 
is $1 20. 

Godey’s Copying Paper, for copying Pa tterns of Embroi¬ 
dery, etc. Each package contains several colors. Price 
25 cents. A ten cent stamp will be required to prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov¬ 
inces. 

The Song Bird Fancier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should have this useful book. Price 25 cents. 

Patent Needle Threaders. A valuable article. Price 
25 cents. 

Indestructible Pleasure Books for Children, with col¬ 
ored plates, printed on muslin, and cannot be torn. 
Price 25 cents each. 

Mrs. Stephens’s Crochet Book. Price 75 cents. 
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Evening Parties, by an Old-fashioned Man. —Differ¬ 
ent as evening parties are from the routs and assemblies 
of my youth, I can now “assist” at one without making 
my eyebrows ache with perpetual astonishment, or tir¬ 
ing out my intimate friends by my continual questions. 

It no longer overwhelms me to hear a gentleman, in 
asking a lady to dance, abrogate all the chivalrous, old- 
fashioned ceremony of petition with which I used to 
prefer that request ; nor, when the free and easy invita¬ 
tion is accepted, does it quite shock me out of my self- 
possession to see the cavalier enfold the lady in his 
embrace, and then whirl her off at a speed and in a 
fashion at which the more dignified maidens of thirty 
or forty years ago would have been frightened and 
ashamed. I have grown accustomed, also, to the won¬ 
derful spectacle of a lady in evening dress. I can regard 
it at last with tolerable composure, though I admit it 
was long before my old-fashioned eyes could patiently 
endure the sight of that head about which hangs such a 
mass of tropical vegetation ; or the extraordinary incon¬ 
gruity of that vast and voluminous extent of skirt, and 
marvellously scanty provision for sleeve, and what my 
wife, I believe, calls corsage. I don’t marvel now when 
the guests that were invited at eight o’clock don’t ap¬ 
pear till eleven; and I have ceased to be distressed by 
people of moderate means and small-sized houses per¬ 
sistently and periodically inviting a hundred and fifty 
• of their fellow-creatures to cram themselves into an 
apartment designed to afford a comfortable sitting-room 
and breathing space for about a third of that number. 
Nor do I now look wildly for supper towards the close 
of those entertainments, though I admit I did at first; 
for standing for five consecutive hours is hard work, 
particularly when singing has to be listened to all the 
time ; and exhausted nature does, I must say, crave for 
some refreshment beyond the thin biscuits and weak — 
negus which are served out in the china closet down¬ 
stairs on such occasions at these festive mansions. I’m 
getting used to it; and by dint of fortifying myself with 
a solid meal beforehand, manage to get creditably through 
similar severe evenings. 


“The Hesperian.” —Do the Californians know what 
a treasure of a magazine they have with them? This 
work, published and edited by Mrs, F. H. Day, is one 
worthy of their unanimous support. It abounds with 
excellent articles and fine illustrations, colored and 
plain. The botanical articles, colored, are especially 
worthy of commendation. 


Woman’s Home-Book of Health, A work for Mothers 
and for Families. On a Plan New, Safe, and Efficient. 
Showing, in plain language, how disease may be pre¬ 
vented and cured without the use of dangerous remedies. 
By J. Stainback Wilson, M. D., editor of the Health De¬ 
partment of Godey’s Lady’s Book. One volume, 12ino. 
We can supply the above work for $1 25. 


What our Fashion Editor can Supply. Address 
Fashion Editor, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Hale is not the fashion editress. 

Hair-work, patterns for all kinds of garments, and for 
women and children, jewelry, caps, bonnets, cloaks, 
mantillas, talmas, mantles, headdresses, shawls, bead- 
work, materials for wax and paper flowers, embroidery, 
collars, capes, worsteds, Shetland wool, infants’ ward¬ 
robes or patterns for the same, stamped collars, orne 
balls, canvas for working, etc. etc. 


The Necessity of Labor.— The notion is false that 
genius can sustain its aims without labor. All the great 
minds who have left their marks upon the history of 
the world’s progress have paid for their success and 
notoriety by the price of unremitting toil and labor. 
Napoleon Bonaparte worked hard and incessantly, and 
has been known to exhaust the energies of several 
secretaries at one time. Charles XII. of Sweden fre¬ 
quently tired out all his officers. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton was the hardest working man in the Peninsula ; his 
energies never flagged, Milton, from his youth, applied 
himself with such indefatigable application to the study 
of letters that it occasioned weakness of sight and ulti¬ 
mate blindness. The labor of Sir Walter Scott is evident 
in the number of his literary productions, and it is 
apparent to every reader that the immense masses of 
general information which abound throughout his mul¬ 
titudinous works can only have been acquired by dint 
of many years’ hard study. Byron was in the habit of 
reading even at his meals. Luther made it a rule to 
translate a verse of the Bible every day. This soon, 
brought him to the completion of his labors, and it was 
a matter of astonishment to Europe that, in the multi¬ 
plicity of his other labors, besides travelling, he could 
find the time to prepare such a surprising work. New¬ 
ton and Locke pursued their studies with tireless efforts, 
and Pope sought retirement so that he might pursue his 
literary operations without interruption and distrac¬ 
tion. Industry is essential to all. By forming the habit 
of doing something useful every day a man increases* 
his own amount of happiness, and enlarges that of 
others about him. Many a one, by a judicious use of 
the odd moments, those little vacancies in every-day 
life which occur to all, have rendered themselves famous 
among their fellows. Nature is preserved in its proper 
working condition by constant exertion; and man, to 
keep in a healthful condition of mind and body, must 
exert his mental and physical faculties; the constant 
employment of the first will give the strength of cha¬ 
racter, so that it is capable of thinking on any subject 
at any time, and by active bodily exertion he preserves 
his health, fortune, and worldly position. The Marquis of 
Spinola once asked Sir Horace Yere “ of what his brother 
died?” “He died, sir,” replied Sir Horace, “of having 
nothing to do,” “Alas! sir,” said Spinola, “that is 
enough to kill any general of us all.” 


Every Day Absurdities :— 

To make your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards 
be angry because they tell lies for themselves. 

To tell your own secrets and believe other people will 
keep them. 

To expect lo make people honest by hardening them 
in jail, and afterwards sending them adrift without the 
means of getting work. 

To keep a dog or cat on short allowance and complain 
of its being a thief. 

To expect your tradespeople will give you a long cre¬ 
dit if they generally see you in a shabby condition. 

To arrive at the age of fifty and be surprised at any 
vice, folly, or absurdity your fellow-creatures may be 
guilty of. 

To fancy a thing is cheap because a low price is asked 
for it. 

The last paragraph is very applicable to the magazine 
business. 

“That’s a flame of mine,” as the bellows said to the 
fire. 
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HOW TO MAKE A BED. 

(Concluded from September number.) 

[This series of articles, prepared expressly for the 
younger portion of our readers, has been found very 
amusing and instructive.] 

For the bedding, take a piece of strong calico and cut 
it out to the shape of Fig. 12; double it at the dotted 

Fig. 12. 


\ 
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line, sew it together all round, except the top, turn it 
on the right side, and stuff it with feathers ; fold in the 
top and sew it over neatly. The bolster can be made of 
the same material, the shape of Fig. 13 ; run and fell the 

Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

I-1 



two sides together, and cut out for both ends two small 
rounds, Fig. 14, and sew Fig. 13 to one of these; turn it 
on the right side, and fill it with feathers, then sew on 
the other round. The pillow also may be made of the 
same sort of calico, and the shape of Fig. 15 ; double this 
at the dotted line, run and fell it all round, leaving a 

Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 



hole to put in the feathers ; when this is done, close it 
up. The pillow-case must be made of much finer calico, 
cutting it out the same shape, only a trifle larger than 
Fig. 15, to allow it to slip over ; this must be also dou¬ 
ble, run and felled together, leaving one end, which 
must be hemmed round, and have three buttons and 
buttonholes added ; then take a piece of lawn and frill 
it all round the case, as in Fig. 16. The two sheets must 
be made of linen, and cut out the shape of the pattern, 
Fig. 17, and hem them neatly all round. The two blan¬ 
kets must be made of flannel; buttonhole them at each 


Fig. 17. 


end with red worsted, then with dark blue run in and 
out to form stripes as in the pattern, Fig. 18. The coun- 

Fig. 18. 



terpane ought to be made of soft marcella ; and to imitate 
other counterpanes, sew over with embroidery cotton so 

Fig, 19. 



as to form the pattern, Fig. 19, and bind it neatly round 
with braid. 

Any other pattern of bed may be done, following the 
same directions, only taking care to keep the various 
parts in proportion, and also in making the furniture 
and bedding. 


A young lady desires a situation as music teacher in 
a school or seminary. She has been educated with this 
in view, and has a good instrument (Boardman & 
Gray’s), which she could place in the school if desired. 
Address Mrs. Alice B. Haven, Mamaroneck, Westchester 
County, New York. 


“Well, farmer, you told us your place was a good 
place for hunting ; now, we have tramped it for three 
hours, and found no game.” “ Just so ; T calculate, as a 
general thing, the less game there is, the more hunting 
you have.” 
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COTTAGE IN THE GOTHIC STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Samuel Sloan, Architect , Philadelphia, 



PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 



FIRST FLOOR. 


First story. —A is the drawing-room, 15 by 28 feet; B 
is the sitting-room, 15by 16 feet; C the hall, 8 feet wide ; 
I) the vestibule, within the tower, 8 feet square ; E the 
dining-room, 16 by 18 feet; F the kitchen, 14 by 12 feet; 
G the library, 9 by 15 feet, at the rear end of drawing¬ 
room, with book-cases framed in the four corners. The 
front and flank each has a porch, and a bay window pro¬ 
jecting from the front. 

The second story contains four large sized chambers, a 





SECOND STORY. 

bath-room, and dressing-room ; and there are also four 
attic rooms above. 

The cost of erecting this building in a substantial man¬ 
ner of stone, facing unrubble work, will be $5,000. 


If you wish to refuse the request of an old friend or a 
poor relation, but can hardly screw your courage to the 
sticking-place, put on a pair of tight shoes, and you will 
find it perfectly easy. 
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“Will you be a second ?” said a gentleman who pro¬ 
posed to fight a duel, “No, indeed; for you wouldn’t 
stand a second yourself . v 


Patterns for Infants’ Dresses, or Infants’ Ward¬ 
robes. Our fashion editor has supplied a great many 
wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case has given 
great satisfaction. She has facilities for furnishing these 
articles better and cheaper than any other person. The 
vast influence that her connection with the Lady’s Book 
gives her induces importers and others to submit to her 
their earliest fashions. To those who cannot afford the 
articles, made-up paper patterns can be sent, which will 
be fac-similes of the originals. We cannot publish the 
prices, as the postage varies according to the size of the 
articles ordered, and that we have to pay in advance. 
For particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns fur¬ 
nished as usual. 


An Irishman being asked why he wore his stockings 

wrong side out, replied, “ Because there is a hole on the 

* 

ither side ov ’em.” 

» 

Young writers and, those who have not acquired a 
literary reputation must remember that the mere inser¬ 
tion of their articles in the Lady’s Book is quite a com¬ 
pensation in itself. It is useless for them to ask us what 
price we pay ; it would be better to ask if we will insert 
their productions. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

A. C. S.—Sent bridal wardrobe by Adams’s express, 
July 21st. 

S. A. McD.—Sent opal ring 21st. 

Mrs. J. F. F.—Sent merino skirt stamped 21st. 

J. K. L.—Sent chenille, &c. by Adams’s express 21st. 
Miss J.—Sent apron pattern 23d. 

S. D.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. McQ. Mcl.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 23d. 

Mrs. G. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 26th. 

S. A. B.—Sent soap 26th. 

Mrs. A. Y. Du B.—Sent box by Hamden’s express 26th. 
Mrs. F. A. N.—Sent crochet hooks and cotton 27th. 
Mrs. J. McC.—Sent slippers for little boy 27th. 

Miss J. E. A.—Sent blue velvet and gold tassel and 
braid 27th. 

Mrs. S. S. A.—Sent box by Adams’s express 28th. 

Mrs. A. J. M.—Sent patterns 30th. 

/ 

M, N.—Sent hair jewelry 30th. 

Mrs M. F. S.—Sent materials for paper flowers by 
Adams’s express 31st. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent braid trimming 31st. 

Miss L. B.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express, August 
1st. 

Miss M. L.—Sent box by Adams’s express 2d. 

N. S. A.—Sent box by Adams’s express 3d. 

E. C.—Sent necklaces 3d. 

Mrs. W. II.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Miss J. M.—Sent bracelet 4th. 

L. S. C.—Sent braiding 6th. 


Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
7th. 

Mrs. H. D. Y.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

E. E.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. C. T. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, tape, &c. 8th. 
Mrs. E. P.—Sent Shetland wool shawl by Kinsley’s 
express 8th. 

W. W. W.—Sent white silk shawl by Adams’s express 
8th. 

C. W.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Kinsley’s express 
9th. 

Mrs. M. S. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Miss 0. W.—Sent India-rubber cloth 10th. 

Mrs. A. R. J.—Sent patterns of boys’ clothes 10th. 

Mrs. P. B.—Sent patterns 10th. 

W. E. M.—Sent embroidery pattern and needles 14th. 
Mrs. S. P. G.—Sent working cotton, &c. loth. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent dress pattern 16th. 

Mrs. J. W. G.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 16th. 

Mrs. W. H. L.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. J. R. W.—Sent ruffle trimming 16th. 

Mrs. J. E. G.—Sent black net for the hair, &c. 16th. 
Miss A. J.—Sent hair net 17th. 


Ctitfn-CaMe ©ossig. 


A THOUGHT FOR MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Grayson laid her baby iu his crib, and took up 
her needle with a heavy feeling of discouragement. 
Household duties weighed on her naturally elastic mind. 
Was this the end of her ambitious school days ? her 
studious, thoughtful girlhood ? To lecture children ou 
behavior at table; to punish them for impertinent dis¬ 
respect ; to strive to impress restless, volatile miixls 
with a love of knowledge, and purity, and excellence, 
when the natural temperament seemed to delight in the 
reverse! 

What did she live for ? How utterly lost were all her 
past strivings for self-culture and self-control! Her 
life was thrown away. It was a hard thought, that 
came back day by day, a sort of bitterness that tempered 
her whole being unceasingly. 

This morning the drudgery of plain sewing—all those 
little frocks and aprons—seemed insupportable, and she 
took down a favorite volume to forget awhile the weari¬ 
ness and narrowness of her daily routine ; in the pages 
of her favorite “ Jean Paul,” what was it that sent her 
back to her task work, humbled, reproved, and strength¬ 
ened ? Let us read it with her. 

“ The Blossoms and the Leaves .—When the blossoms 
fell off in May, faded and withered, the leaves said: 
‘Behold those feeble aud useless blossoms! Hardly 
born, they sink again into oblivion ; while we, of supe¬ 
rior cast, endure the heat and storms of summer, grow¬ 
ing constantly in solidity and dimension. After many 
months of meritorious life, during which we havo 
fostered and ripened the precious fruits, we go to our 
final rest, adorned with variegated emblems of merit ; 
nature honors our departure with thunder and lightning, 
and weeps over our silent grave.’ But the fallen blos¬ 
soms answered: ‘ We yield willingly our places to others, 
conscious that we have done our duty by giving birth to 
the fruits.’ 

“Ye quiet, unobserved, and little esteemed men and 
women in workshops and offices, in nurseries and family- 
rooms ; ye often censured, but more frequently over- 
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looked school-teachers ; ye nohle benefactors of mankind, 
whose names are not written on history’s page ; and ye 
unknown mothers of noble sons and daughters, let not 
your hearts faint in the presence of renowued statesmen, 
successful operators, the rich who dwell on mountains 
of gold, and heroes upon the battle-field—ye are the 
blossoms.’’ 


THE VALUE OF A WIFE. 

We find the following high tribute to one of our sex 
quoted from the Boston Courier; it is worthy of pre¬ 
servation as an example. The last clause makes it of 
especial value ; for the temptation of women who have 
the mind and the desire for what are wrongly called 
“ higher pursuits”—literary or intellectual labor—is to 
neglect that which “ every one can do”—the mauagement 
of domestic affairs. It is the natural temptation; but 
we are glad to say that every year it is less and less 
yielded to by those who are known abroad as writers, 
so that the taunt of “blue stocking” has lost its original 
force. 

VALUE OF A WIFE TO A HISTORIAN. 

The late Sir William Napier’s “ History of the War in 
the Peninsula” has passed through several editions, and 
is now a standard work. Of all the wars in which 
Great Britain has been engaged, that war of six years 
was the most important, difficult, and expensive; and 
Sir William’s History is worthy of the transactions it 
records, and the skill and heroism it celebrates. Per¬ 
haps no military history of equal excellence has ever 
been written. He was himself a witness of several of 
the series of operations, and was engaged in many of 
the battles. The ordinary sources of information were 
embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of ma¬ 
terials deserves especial mention. When Joseph Bona¬ 
parte fled from Vittoria, he left behind him a very large 
collection of letters, which, however, were without 
order, in three languages, many almost illegible, and 
the most important in cipher of which there was no 
key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bonaparte 
while nominally King of Spain. Sir William was in a 
state of perplexity, and almost in despair of being able to 
make any use of these valuable materials, when his wife 
undertook to arrange the letters according to their dates 
and subjects, to make a table of reference, and to trans¬ 
late and epitomize the contents of each. 

Many of the most important documents were entirely 
in cipher; of some letters about one-half was in cipher, 
and others had a few words so written interspersed. 
All these documents and letters Lady Napier arranged, 
and, with rare sagacity and patience, she deciphered 
the secret writing. The entire correspondence was then 
available for the historian’s purpose. She also made 
out all Sir William Napier’s rough, interlined manu* 
scripts, which were almost illegible to himself, and 
wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it may 
be said three times, so frequent were the changes made. 
Sir William mentions these facts in the preface to the 
edition of 1851, and, in paying this tribute to Lady 
Napier, observes that this amount of labor was accom¬ 
plished without her having for a moment neglected the 
care and education of a large family. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR. 

At the commencement of the school year we are glad 
to call attention to some of the best institutions that 
come under our notice. 


Miss S. J. Hale, it will be seen, has removed to a new 
and most delightful situatiou, warranted in so doing by 
the success that has attended her thus far. We call the 
attention of our readers to her modest but thoroughly 
reliable circular. 

Of Madame Clement’s French family school at Beverly , 
N. «/*., we give the experience of an old subscriber, who 
writes to us thus:— 

“Feeling assured that it will give you pleasure to 
know that you rendered a service to one of your oldest 
subscribers, I write to say that some months since my 
notice being called by an article among your editorials, 
commending the school of Madame and Miss Clement, 
I commenced a correspondence with them which resulted 
in placing my daughter under their care. I am a resi¬ 
dent pf South Carolina, and had no knowledge of the 
Institution but that derived from your book ; but such 
is my confidence in your judgment that I did not hesi¬ 
tate to send her. 

“ I have now been here three weeks, and on a visit to 
her, and it is scarcely less a duty to others needing such 
a school, than justice to the pious and accomplished 
ladies at the head of it, to say that my highest expecta¬ 
tions have been more than realized. I never saw a place 
where I could with such entire confidence place a child 
away from the parental roof.” 

For circular apply to Madame Clement, Beverly, N. J. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Sea Voyages. —What is the actual benefit of a sea 
voyage ? The London Lancet thus defines it 

“ Sea Voyages v. Crowded Watering Places. —To every¬ 
body, except some uervous and delicate females, and a 
few males with very susceptible and untamable sto¬ 
machs, a moderate sea voyage is one of the finest tonics 
known. The rapid movement through the atmosphere, 
the change from latitude to latitude, the constant breath¬ 
ing of a pure, undefiled air, the complete relaxation of 
mind and muscle, the novelties of a sea life, and of 
nautical manoeuvring, soon begin to work wonders upon 
body and mind. The complexion becomes clear, the 
eye bright, muscular movement easy, quick, and vigor¬ 
ous, and the appetite keenly sharpened. The nervous, 
worn-out, exhausted, irritable person finally becomes 
fat, lazy, and insouciant. For the victim of commerce, 
the votary of fashion, and the devotee of literature and 
science, we say there is nothing like a sea voyage to 
bring about that necessary and perfect ‘moulting pro¬ 
cess,’ as Schultz calls it, which eventuates in an almost 
rej uvenescence. ” 

Can a tithe of this be said of Saratoga, or any of the 
fashionable places of resort in which our wealthy citizens 
crowd themselves aud their families during the hot 
months of summer? 

2. Undersleeves , worn closed for demi-toilet, but open 
for full dress still. They are ornamented in an entirely 
new style. (See fashion article.) 

3. Hoops .—There is no symptom of giving up these 
appendages to the toilet, though they have literally been 
“going down” for some time. The size of the upper 
part has visibly decreased, though the “bell hoop” is 
wide in circumference at the bottom. “The trail” is 
made, as the name would indicate, to support the length¬ 
ened dress skirt in the back breadths. For general use, 
and serviceable wear, we recommend those of Madame 
Demorest, 474 Broadway. 

4. Lurline is the uame of Wallace’s new opera, which 
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is to be produced, under his direction, at Berlin, the 
coining season. The legend of the “ Lurline” is an old 
German superstition of a water-nymph or siren that 
charms the heedless traveller, u a fresh water mer¬ 
maid,” as some one closely interprets it. 

5. Daily Duties. —My morning haunts are where they 
should he, at home—not sleeping or concocting the sur¬ 
feits of an irregular feast, but up and stirring ; in winter, 
often ere the sound of any bell awakes men to labor or 
to devotion; in summer, as oft with the bird that first 
rises, or not much tardier, to read good authors, or cause 
them to be read, till the attention be weary, or memory 
have its full freight; then with useful and generous 
labors preserving the body’s health and hardiness, to 
render lightsome, clear, and not lumpsome obedience 
to the mind, to the cause of religion and our country’s 
liberty.—M ilton. 


FRESH HINTS FOR FLOWER GARDENING.—No. 7. 

The garden is now gay with dahlias and chrysanthe¬ 
mums, and nothing more remains to be done but to 
plant the bulbs of hyacinths, etc. for early spring blos¬ 
soming, remove the roots and tubers that are not Hardy, 
and to cover up the half hardy plants that will bear the 
winter out of doors if properly protected. As to the 
bulbs, the planting of bulbs and tubers is a very similar 
operation to that of sowing seeds; the bulb or tuber, 
indeed, may be considered as only a seed of larger 
growth, since it requires the combined influence of air, 
warmth, and moisture to make it vegetate, and then it 
throws out a stem, leaves, and roots like a seed. There 
is, however, one important difference between them : 
the seed expends its accumulated stock of carbon in 
giving birth to the root, stem, and leaves, after which it 
withers away and disappears ; while the bulb or tuber 
continues to exist during the whole life of the plant, and 
appears to contain a reservoir of carbon, which it only 
parts with slowly and as circumstances may require. 

Practically, bulbs and tubers may be treated exactly 
alike, planting them in the same manner as a seed—that 
is, they are fixed firmly in the soil, and covered up, 
though not so deeply as to exclude the air. In preparing 
a bed for hyacinths or similar bulbs, it is necessary to 
pulverize the soil to a much greater depth than for ordi¬ 
nary seeds, the true roots of the hyacinth descending 
perpendicularly to a considerable depth, as may be seen 
when these plants are grown in glasses. 

Proper Situation of Indoor Flowers. —Much of the 
health and thriftiness of plants will depend on their being 
so situated that they can enjoy the light from a window, 
and if in a situation to receive the morning and midday 
sun, the better. The best manner of arranging them is on 
a semicircular stage, with running casters to it, by which 
it can be moved to any part of the room at pleasure ; 
and as light will have no beneficial effect on plants at 
night, the stage may be removed to any part of the room 
most convenient and corresponding to their nature. 

The dimensions and construction of the stage should 
be in proportion to the size of the window, and should 
be made with the lower shelf on a level Avitli the bottom 
of the window, in order that the plants placed on it may 
receive the light. The plants should be placed on the 
stage in such a manner that they can all receh T e the 
light from the window. They should often be turned, 
as all plants always incline to the light, and being re¬ 
versed, they reverse their position also, and lieuce they 
are by this method kept in haudsome form. 


Every opportunity should be taken to let in fresh air 
to the room, through the window in fine, soft weather, 
and in any other manner in cold weather. So essential 
is fresh air to plants, that the least possible quantity let 
in mixes with the impure air and greatly rectifies it; 
and of course the more pure the air the more healthy is 
the x>lant. 


Jfitslmns. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc,, by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
CaldAvell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white crape, over white silk. The 
skirt is plain to the knee, where a flounce of greater ful¬ 
ness is added, Avliich is caught up in diamond-shaped 
'puffs, bouffants , by single blossoms of rose-colored pelar¬ 
gonium. The round Avaist has a ribbon girdle, which 
falls carelessly to the right. Necklace and bandeau of 
pearls. 

Fig. 2.—Skirt of white satin, bouffante (or in puffs). 
Tunic of AA T hite thulle, bordered by a handsome blonde, 
and ornamented by a band of satin cerulean blue, with 
a star pattern in embroidery. Bodice of blue satin; 
sleeve bands of the same ; bertha of blonde. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of pale apple green glace. The skirt in 
tAVO deep bouillonnts , caught by a plain mauve ribbon ; 
bauds of the same extend cosily from the corsage, and 
terminate in clusters of pink and purple sweet-peas, Avitli 
foliage and tendrils. Bouquet de corsage , shoulder knots, 
and cluster of flowers for the hair, of the same, Avith boAV 
of mauve-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of Avhite silk, with flutings d quille , or 
at the sides, and two extending around the bottom of 
the skirt its entire AVidtli. The whole dress is garlanded 
in the most elaborate yet graceful manner Avith wreaths 
of ivy ; the same for the liair. 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR OCTOBER. 

As shopping is the business of the month, we devote 
our chief space to a review of the principal materials for 
dress goods, now displayed on the counters of our fash¬ 
ionable shops. 

In the wholesale department of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
we found these heavier fabrics emerging from their 
packing-cases, while organdies and grenadines were 
still fluttering in summer freshness below. By the at¬ 
tention of the director of this department, we learned 

#• 

several prominent items of interest. First, that “robe 
dresses,” whether a lez , d quille, or dvolante , have had 
their day. In those medium materials for fall wear, in 
the gayer muslins and cashmeres, they are not to he 
found. Some few fall silks, with narrow pattern flounces, 
will be seen ; apd in morning-dresses, a small selection 
of cashmere robes of very elegant designs will be noticed 
hereafter. For the rest, all materials are by the yard, 
that is, of a continuous pattern ; and what the public 
will lose in grace and novelty may be made up to them 
by durability, and economy of style, it may be. 

To commence at the plainest grade. The French, 
chintzes for serviceable morning wear, and for children 
during the autumn, are chiefly in small bouquets, or 
figures in what are called chintz colors, on a chocolate 
or black ground, much like the foulard silks of the 
spring. 

For intermediate wear, there is less variety, both in 
the materials and styles, than there has been for some 
seasons past. The least costly are included under the 
general names of Valenciennes, etc., and one of silk and 
wool. The most noticeable are a mixed design, having 
a twilled appearance, and simply shot with two colors, 
such as blue or brown, or having a plain green ground 
with spots of a broche silk, in crimson; or two colors 
woven into down stripes, alternating, such as brown 
and crimson. 

Down stripes, and brock?, or Jacquard figures, have 
entirely superseded chince figures, Bayadere stripes, and 
cheques, on the newest materials, whether of silk or 
woollen. 

Plain colors will be very much in favor in all mate¬ 
rials. We were shown “full lines,” that is, every shade 
of color in mousselines, cashmeres, and reps goods. 
riain merinoes will, in a great measure, be superseded 
by the latter. The printed merinoes and cashmeres for 
home dress, and for children, are a study for artistic 
design and richness of color. It is well known that these 
finer woollens will take the most charming shades of 
color in printing. We instance two that were unsur¬ 
passed for effect. 

A rich chocolate ground, with a cluster from the straw¬ 
berry plant ; the green leaves, ripened crimson fruit, 
and sunny blossoms perfectly reproduced, as in water 
colors. A golden brown ground, with single blossoms 
of the pansy (no leaves or stem) scattered over it ; the 
rich purple and black petals, with their golden hearts, 
almost perf timed. 

We pass to less novel but always good and serviceable 
styles, tho plaid French poplins and raw silks ; the lat¬ 
ter particularly excellent wear for young people. The 
tar.tan or large plaids are to be found, though they are 
never so popular with us as in England. 

There is a fine material of silk and worsted, costing as 
much as handsome silks (from $1 50 to $2 00 a yard), 
and brocaded in imitation of those that we shall here¬ 


after describe. This is the most costly and novel of all 
the winter fabrics. The most popular and serviceable 
we predict will be those that come under the general 
denomination of reps, or corded surfaces. 

First, those in plain colors, scarcely to be distinguished 
from Irish poplins, unless, indeed, from their lack of 
lustre. The mode colors in every tint of brown and 
gray, some of them extremely rich ; the two blues, 
cerulean and mazarine ; the several greens, particularly 
sea, or Azof, and the yellow or deeper shades ; crimsons 
of every variety ; some new claret and plain tints, and 
some scarlet browns, that cannot otherwise be described. 

What are the new colors ? 

Invention and fashion are at a stand still, except that 
they will tell you “ Magenta,” which is a rich shade of 
groseille, is the color ; but we have had it in ribbons and 
crapes all summer, therefore it is not new. Purples 
approaching mauves, golden brown, blue, or sea green, 
and rich claret and plum shades will be favorites in pop¬ 
lins, silks, and reps or ottamon veleurs ; and of brocke 
or Jacquard figures “there is gold in everything.” 

This is especially true of the richer silks. Our view 
of these, and of the richer lace sets at Arnold, Constable, 
& Co.’s, must be reserved for .November. Enough to say 
that down stripes and Jacquard figures predominate; 
black, and all the shades of color we have mentioned, 
stand as grounds, on which the exquisite embroideries 
of the loom, more than rivalling those of the needle, 
appear in the richest colors and most tasteful designs. 

“ Gold in everything in the fall ribbons, which are 
gorgeous as a tulip bed ; mixed with the ornaments for 
winter bonnets ; glancing out in the shape of cord on 
velvet mantles; and on embroidered sets, in gold lace 
bands, buckles, clasps, etc. It will not be a permanent 
shade of fashion, for, in the first place^ it tarnishes 
quickly; and we agree with a foreign correspondent 
that, on dark materials, it has “a stagey, theatrical 
effect, every true lady would desire to avoid.” Still it 
helps to make up the changing show of “Vanity Fair 
let it glitter its little day. Its best effect is when applied 
in the shape of gold lace to embroideries and laces, as 
the ribbons have been the past season. There is a band 
an inch in width under the collar and the cuffs of the 
sleeves, with a pretty bow and slide as a finish. Belts 
of the same (for dresses with gold brocaded figures), and 
gold clasps have been popular of late in Paris. The 
leather belts, which had a short reign, are given up to 
waiting-maids. Girdles of gold cord, with tassels of the 
same, are worn with morning-dresses. 

For shapes and styles of embroidery, we are this month 
indebted to the conductor of this department at Stew¬ 
art’s. Plain linen has lost none of its popularity for 
collars and sleeves. We shall give more extended items 
in our next. 

Brodie’s designs for winter mantles will also be in¬ 
cluded in our November chit-chat. His fall wraps, both 
imported and manufactured, are entirely new in style. 
Those of grayish and brownish cloths, in cheques and 
stripes, the skirt set on over the plain yoke,fSO as to give 
the effect of a hood, with a broad braiding of silk cord 
falling below it, and festooned on the shoulders by tas¬ 
sels, are very desirable in shape, and reasonable in price. 
There is also a plain burnous, devoid of any fulness 
whatever, and ornamented by cordeliers, which is good. 
The silk or satin collar quilted in small diamonds is 
noticeable, as is also the application of plain bands of 
silk, a dark shade, edged by a lighter cording. 

Fashion. 
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THE BARCELONA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York- Drawn by L-. T Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 

Among all the importations from Paris we have not seen any that surpasses the above. The 
material of the one from which our sketch was taken is black velvet, with an ample fall of 
magnificent lace and a passementerie of exceeding richness, which, with Brandebourgs with jet 
pendents, constitute the ornaments. 
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BEAUTIFUL MORNING ROBE. 

(See description, page 477.) 
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NEW YORK STYLE OF CLOAKS. 

(See description , page 477.) 
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THE OBEEON CLOAK—(See description, page 477.) 

(I- 'rout and Back view.) 
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HENRY THE SECOND CLOAK— (See description, page 477.) 

(Front and Back view.) 
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THE CLOTILDE CLOAK —(See description, page 477.) 

(Front and Hack view .) 
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THE CALDENO MANTLE. PAKDESSUS DE VOYAGE. 

SUITABLE FOR SILK, CLOTH, OR VELVET,, T0 BE MADE OF CLOTII. 
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THE PRINCE” WRAP FOR A BOY. WINTER JACKET FOR A GIRL. 

( See description, page 477.) (See description, page 4m.) 
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SORTIE DE BAL ,—(See description, page 477.) 

(I' ront ana Bach view.) 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 


< 
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THE GEORGETTE, 



Dress of moire antique, trimmed with large velvet buttons, having a narrow fringe sewed 
them. 
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PEIGNOIR, OR MORNING-DRESS OF WHITE ORGANDY. 



TnE corsage fits ratlier closely to the figure, and is covered by a pelerine. The front of the 
skirt is ornamented with a tablier formed of rows of tucks running perpendicularly, and at inter¬ 
vals crossed transversely by bias rows of nansouk piqug, disposed alternately with frills of organdy ; 
the frills have a scalloped edge surmounted by several narrow tucks running horizontally- A frill, 
similar to those ou the tablier, passes up each side ; and in the centre there is a row of white but¬ 
tons. On each side of the dress there is a pocket ornamented with tucks surmounted by a scalloped 
frill. The pelerine consists of squares formed of tucks surrounded by rows of nansouk piqut, and 
is finished at the throat by a small collar trimmed with two scalloped frills. The pelerine and 
sleeves are edged with frills like those on the rest of the dress. 
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BRAIDED SLIPPER 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Articles. 






















ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 

(Concluded from October number.') 





QUILTING DESIGN. 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A WIFE. 


BY MARION 

t 

' CHAPTER I. 

It was an event of no ordinary importance 
whieli drew together so large and gay an assem¬ 
blage at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Pierson, 
on a moonlight evening of early May. Two sis¬ 
ters, who had hardly been separated for a day 
from the birth of the younger until now, were 
united in wedlock to young men, intimate friends 
and partners in business. It is seldom that 
unions so agreeable to the parties most nearly 
concerned meet with such unequivocal approba¬ 
tion from relatives and the public at large, as did 
this double marriage. Both brides were pretty, 
one beautiful; both sensible, amiable, and re¬ 
fined. The grooms formed an undeniably eli¬ 
gible firm in appearance, intelligence, moral 
worth, and enterprise. 

“ And they have paired with singular judg¬ 
ment,’ ’ commented a beau to a lady acquaint¬ 
ance. “Wonder if it was by mutual and 
unselfish agreement that the better looking 
man took the plainer girl ? A novel method of 
striking a balance, was it not ?” 

“I am rather disposed to consider it as another 
illustration of the all-prevailing law of com¬ 
pensations, ’ ’ rejoined his fair companion. “ In 
point of loveliness, or lovableness, if you will 
allow the polysyllable, however, the sisters are 
more alike. If either is my favorite, I must 
concede the palm to Fanny, whom you call 
‘plain.’ She has more character than Rose, 
who unconsciously relies somewhat upon her 
face to win love, and open her a path through 
the world.” 

“ She may well trust to it,” would have been 
the comment of the happy and fortunate hus¬ 
band, if lie had overheard the criticism. Yet 
John Gray was not liable to be governed by the 
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desire of the eye. In his selection of Rose 
Pierson as a helpmate in the life which was so 
practical and earnest a matter with him, her 
beauty was the least weighty of the considera¬ 
tions that swayed him. To-night, in the ful¬ 
ness of his wedded bliss, while he recognized, 
with the rest of her spectators, the enhancement 
of every charm by excitement and happiness, he 
exulted less in the possession of the greatest of 
these, than did Raymond Parkhurst in the 
contemplation of the—to others—less attractive 
sister." But, to the lookers-on, if the handsome 
features expressed more pleasure than did the 
naturally graver countenance of his partner, it 
was because they were handsome and eloquent 
in their obedience to the mandate of feeling. 

“ John Gray was a steady, safe, good fellow, ” 
said men of the world. “The concern was a 
flourishing one, and without pretending to a 
knowledge of what went on behind the scenes, ” 
they surmised shrewdly, that “he was the 
balance-wheel, the hold-back horse to Park- 
hurst’s enthusiasm, which some”—not them¬ 
selves, of course, but the ubiquitous, infallibly- 
judging “ Some”—“ might term 4 fliglitiness.’ ” 

With the other sex, Parkhurst was decidedly 

popular. More than one rosy cheek paled for 

an instant as his fervent response to the nuptial 

vow broke the stillness of the crowded room ; 

many a soft heart heaved with an involuntary 

sigh at the sight of his devotion to his bride, 

and her modest, yet palpable appreciation of 

the prize she had drawn in the greatest and 

most uncertain of lotteries. Not that Ravmond 

•> 

had ever indulged in the very fashionable and 
very masculine recreation —with too many, a 
studied profession— of flirting. His attentions 
had been as open as they were general and 
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sincere, until he fell in love with Fanny Pier¬ 
son’s frank, smiling face and fascinating man¬ 
ners. If any maiden chose to wear the willow 
for him, her assumption of the woeful wreath 
was gratuitous, and by him unsuspected. He 
“liked the ladies,” he would have affirmed, 
with a hearty “ Heaven bless them !” He felt 
a spontaneous affection and reverence for every¬ 
thing in the shape of womanhood, for had not 
lie “a darling mother, the jewel of all women, 
and four of the best sisters in the universe,” 
still living in and about the old homestead, 
a hundred miles or so back in the country? 
And, as his eyes dwell lovingly upon the bright 
young creature at his side, pass from her face 
to the simple, broad band of gold upon her 
linger, with a smile of triumphant security, 
experienced, for the first time in all its rapturous 
sweetness, by the newly-made husband, when 
God and man have set a public seal upon the 
heart-contract, one sees clearly what is his 
mental supplement to the eulogium upon the 
sex at large, and the feminine portion of liis 
family in particular. 

John Gray had been reared very differently. 
He, too, had a mother, a strong-minded, strong¬ 
doing woman, who had thrust out, in succes¬ 
sion, five sons from the parent-nest so soon as 
their callow bodies were, figuratively, covered 
with feathers enough to keep them from freezing 
outright. Once beyond the shelter of their 
birthplace, the principle of action, if not of 
speech, was, “ Fly or break your neck !” Four 
did fly, after a while, vigorously and success¬ 
fully ; a fifth, the youngest, who most narrowly 
missed being the home-pet, if one could imagine 
such an anomaly in the mother’s stern, hard 
existence, kept back from the venture, though 
he was longer than any of his predecessors, 
fluttered aimlessly from bough to bough, heed¬ 
less of maternal admonition and paternal re¬ 
monstrance, and then fell, few knew or cared 
into what jaws of temptation or pit of crime. 
John was the third son, and none other had 
thriven better since his compulsory achievement 
of an independent career. His early lot had not 
soured him. His temper, if firm, was even and 
pleasant; his principles, if rigid, strictly hon¬ 
orable, or, to use a word we value more highly 
in these so-called “honorable” times, honest. 
If less admired than his associate in business, 
he was universally respected, and beloved by 
one, at least, with a depth and strength that 
would have compensated, to a more craving 
heart, for the death of motherly and sisterly 
tenderness. 

The bridal tours of the two couples were to 


the respective homes of the bridegrooms. Ro^e 
was welcomed with solid satisfaction, and made 
much of, after the fashion of her ambitious 
mother-in-law, as the daughter of a wealthy 
and prominent citizen of a growing city, and 
the probable stepping-stone “to my son’s” in¬ 
creased honor and affluence ; while Fanny was 
“Ray’s wife” to the five doating, “dearest 
women in the universe;” petted, caressed, 
almost worshipped, at first, in virtue of this 
relationship ; subsequently, for her own sake. 
Mr. Pierson’s primary action with regard to his 
sons-in-law would not have disappointed Mrs. 
Gray, Senior, had he not contented himself, for 
the present, with bestowing upon the sisters 
neatly-furnished houses, built and finished in 
modern style, situated in a block of buildings 
owned by himself. 

“The house is all very well,” pronounced 
the sagacious dame, when she spent a day in the 
city, to see for herself how her son was likely 
to fare after his recent “investment.” “In¬ 
deed, it is too handsome for a man of your 
means, John. Young people should not strive 
to begin where their parents left off. In making 
you this gift, Mr. Pierson binds upon you the 
obligation to live in a certain style, which does 
not seem to me to befit a man who has his 
fortune to make. It would have been more wise 
and kind in him to give you the worth of the 
property in money. You could have invested 
it in your business, or in some other way. 
Money grows by handling. It is like a snow¬ 
ball, swells by being often turned over. Real 
estate is an incumbrance, unless one rents it 
out, or can afford to have his funds bound up 
in it until the property greatly increases in 
value. You cannot sell this at any rate, during 
Mr. Pierson’s lifetime. It is a pity that you 
must be hampered by family feeling and 
policy.” 

“ But, mother,” said John, respectfully, “we 
must live somewhere, and where so comfortably 
and cheaply as in our own house ? The saving 
of a year’s rent wili almost cover our other 
expenses.” 

“Where! why, in a hoarding-house, in a 
decent, not over-stylish establishment, such as 
millionaires have not disdained to occupy after 
their incomes doubled, trebled, yes, quadrupled 
the amount of their original capital.” 

John was silent. Ashamed as he was of the 
ungrateful slurs cast upon the generosity of his 
wife’s father, he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that there was a deal of practical wis¬ 
dom in his mother’s comments. 

“What is done cannot be helped, I suppose,” 
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resumed Mrs. Gray, lowering her voice as Rose 
was heard approaching. 4 4 All that you can do 
towards retrieving this injudicious step is to 
study good management and practise economy. ’ ’ 

At Fanny’s urgent solicitation, Mabel Ray¬ 
mond’s only unmarried sister passed ten days 
with them immediately after their induction 
into their new abode. She carried back such 
a description of this sojourn in that terrestrial 
paradise, 44 Ray’s and Fanny’s house,” that the 
mother, who, in country parlance, 4 4 had not 
been out of the smoke of her chimneys” for 
thirty years, was beguiled, in a moment of 
excitement, with a half-promise 4 4 to look in upon 
the boy some time next winter, if Providence 
spared her life and health so long.” 

Mr. Pierson, with the counsel and assistance 
of his wife, had succeeded in rendering the 
sisters’ dwellings almost exact counterparts 
each of the other. If there was any difference; 
it consisted in sundry luxurious devices, plan¬ 
ned and executed by Mrs. Pierson for promoting 
the comfort of her elder, and it was sometimes 
whispered, her best-loved child. Fanny was 
too noble of spirit, and herself loved her 
beautiful sister too well to be jealous, had such 
favoritism existed, and she knew that there 
was no ground for imputation save in the 
imaginations of those who promulgated the 
story. Rose was, in disposition, dependent, 
and as a child had been delicate in health. It 
became the habit of the household to indulge 
her, aud her second nature to expect and need 
indulgence. 

4 4 She is a sensitive plant, John. Deal very 
gently with her,” was the mother’s charge in 
relinquishing her into her husband’s keeping, 
and his response was sincere in its emphasis : 
44 My own life shall not be guarded so carefully 
as her ease and happiness !” 

44 1 am behaving very generously towards 
you,” Mr. Pierson said to Raymond, as they 
grasped hands at parting, the morning after the 
marriage. 44 1 am robbing my home of its 
brightest sunshine in resigning my Fanny to 
you. ’ ’ 

Time sped on with its burden of changes, 
responsibilities, and joys, and brought the 
second anniversary of the double wedding—a 
fortnight later, the birthday of the sisters, 
which, by a rather singular coincidence, occurred 
upon the same day of the month, Rose being 
exactly two years Fanny’s senior. This year it 
chanced to fall upon Monday, at once the dread 
and comfort of notable housewives, the univer¬ 
sal washing-time, which a wicked wit asserts 
to have been Job’s natal-day—the one he 


cursed. The afternoon was warm ; within doors, 
oppressive. Rose Gray sat in her nursery. 
Her sewing lay in the basket by her side, 
thimble and scissors thrown upon it, dropped 
hastily to be resumed at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. Her present occupation was the attempt 
to soothe and amuse a fretful, puny girl upon her 
lap. Maternal duties and anxieties had stolen 
elasticity from the frame, and color from the 
cheek of the young wife. It was easy to perceive 
that she had grown comparatively indifferent to 
her dress and appearance. Although several 
hours had elapsed since dinner, she still wore a 
morning-wrapper, clean and whole indeed, but 
old-fashioned in pattern and faded by use- It 
had formed a part of her trousseau . and her 
wardrobe contained few garments of a later 
date. 

44 1 should not know what to do with it,” she 
would reply to her sister’s recommendations to 
purchase this or that article of apparel. 44 1 had 
such a number of dresses when I was married, 
that I have not begun to wear them out. Then, 
too, I stay at home so closely, that it would be 
sheer extravagance to add to my stock of clotli- 
ing.” 

The room was in perfect order. The furniture, 
Mr. Pierson’s gift, was, with the exception of 
the cradle, in every respect the same as upon 
the day the owners had taken possession, and 
its good preservation argued housewifery the 
most careful and painstaking, the thought of 
which would have caused any reflecting mother 
a throb of pity, as she looked at the babe, just ar¬ 
rived at the most troublesome and mischievous 
age. But the little creature seemed to have no 
heart for play, no propensity to litter the carpet, 
or toss around all the movables it could lay 
its restless hands upon. The heat from its 
swollen gums had diffused itself throughout the 
body, and was aggravated by the sultry day, 

44 There, there, my darling!” murmured 
Rose, as the peevish wail recommenced, and the 
child’s limbs writhed in passion or suffering. 
44 Is mamma’s Hetty thirsty ? does she want 
some bread ? Oh, see the beautiful dolly 
grandpa gave her !” 

Hetty rejected drink, food, and toy, and the 
plaintive, yet annoying cry continued to tor¬ 
ment the parent’s nerves. 

44 0 me !” sighed she, rising with the infant 
in her arms, and pacing the floor. It was not 
the novelty of the ordeal, but its repetition, 
that forced the tears now coursing down her 
face. She did not know that they were there, 
only that there was some relief of the suffoca¬ 
tion in her throat, the dull aching in her back. 
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They were such unreasonable drops as arouse 
quick-tempered men to anger, and good-natured 
ones to contempt, which all concur in pronounc¬ 
ing “womanish” and “babyish”—descriptive 
epithets, that none of the initiated of our sister^ 
hood should care to dispute. Let us rather be 
thankful for their flow, when sleepless nights, 
and days of fatigue, and solitude, not the less 
wearing because it is noted “unnecessary, 5 ’ 
“altogether uncalled-for,” “what all mothers 
have to undergo and should therefore expect,” 
have racked and strained muscle and nerve ; 
turned our daily bread into ashes, blunted our 
perceptions to all that was once beautiful to the 
sight, pleasant to the ear, stimulative to the 
intellect. 

One single complaint had Rose uttered in the 
hearing of her healthy, hearty-eating, soundly- 
sleeping lord : “I had no idea that babies were 
such a trouble !” she was unnatural enough to 
say, at the close of a toilsome day, following 
upon a vigil as trying. 

John let his paper tail in an excess of surprise 
and indignation. “ Rose l I never expected to 
hear such language from you ! Would you be 
happier if your child were taken from you ? 
One might suppose, from your manner and 
words, that you wished her dead !” 

“Dead ! ” Oh, he little guessed what a leaden 
weight crashed through the mother’s brain, 
and tore its way to the bottom of her heart, 
when the full meaning, the direful import of 
that word rested there. How could he suspect, 
when he chided her, in the morning, for having 
taken the babe to her couch, there to sap the 
foundations of strength and vitality, by its re¬ 
morseless demands, that she had sprung, at 
midnight, from the pillow, wet with the hot 
tears of self-reproach, and wild, terrible fore¬ 
bodings of the awful thing he had named, and 
crept to the side of the crib where reposed her 
darling in the dreamless, unstirring sleep of 
infancy, so like its twin brother, Death ! how 
eagerly, hungrily she had snatched her idol to 
her bosom at the thought. Yes, hailed its 
awakening scream with an inarticulate, but 
how devout a thanksgiving that it was still alive 
and hers ! 

A lumpish Irish girl, red-armed, and slat¬ 
ternly from the washtub, checked the doleful 
promenade through the apartment. Between 
a moist finger and thumb she held a card. 


“Lady and gintleman in the parlor for ye, 
Mrs. Gray!” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wyndliam !” read Rose, in 
dismay. “What shall I do ?” 

They were influential friends of Mr Gray’s, 


fashionable, punctilious people, whose acquaint¬ 
ance he particularly wished her to cultivate. 

“ Catherine ! don’t you think Hetty will stay 
with you a little while ? Will not you try 
to keep her quiet while I am in the parlor ? 
just a few minutes, Catherine ?” 

The girl, thus implored, extended her arms, 
but Hetty rebelled at the sulky invitation, and 
clung screamingly to her mother’s neck. 

“What shall I do ?” reiterated the nearly 
distracted Rose. “Hetty! be still! you must 
go ! Take her, Catherine !” 

Literally torn from her hold, the child was 
borne off, filling the house with her shrieks. 
To this music, which no walls or doors could 
deaden, Mrs. Gray was obliged to listen while, 
panting from recent exertion and her hasty 
toilet, she tried to entertain her visitors. Re¬ 
lieved at length by their politely considerate 
departure, she flew to the kitchen to quell the 
tumult. Catherine was deep in her tub, and 
Hetty, sitting upon the floor, in alarming and 
most uncomfortable proximity to the red-hot 
stove, inhaling, at each vociferous inspiration, 
the vapor, redolent of turpentine soap, and the 
more nauseous effluvia of suds, into which the 
soiled clothes had undergone a nominal puri¬ 
fication—the not-analyzable, but unmistakable 
incense that ascends weekly from thousands 
of kitchens in our land, to the patron saint— if 
there be a saint with such villanous taste in 
perfumes—of washing-day. 

“When will I be setting the tay-table?” 
queried Catherine, as her mistress— par com¬ 
plaisance —reshouldered her heavy load. 

“ It is almost time !” answered Rose, with a 
despairing look at the clock. “ Don’t leave your 
work, Catherine. I will do it for you.” 

The nymph of the suds evinced neither sur¬ 
prise nor gratitude at this reply. Why should 
she, when her question had been designed as a 
hint to her fellow-laborer that this portion of her 
regular Monday’s duties was not to be evaded for 
such slight reasons as a crying baby, headache, 
lassitude, and painful bones ? A woman can 
accomplish wonders, in an emergency, with one 
hand ; and Rose, tolerably well-trained, of late, 
to these feats, put on the kettle, and proceeded 
to spread the cloth in the dining-room; to set 
cups, saucers, plates, and glasses ; to arrange 
spoons, knives and forks, with Hetty, diverted 
by the clattering china and bright silver, 
therefore quiet for the nonce upon her arm. 
But bread, butter, cake, and John’s indispen¬ 
sable-chipped beef were still to be prepared, 
and Miss Hetty’s lively sense of her grievous 
personal wrongs was re-kindled in all its bitter- 
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ness when she found herself tied in a high chair, 
and left to seek amusement by inspecting her 
own image in the bowl of a spoon. The bread 
was cut unevenly and too thick—a point con¬ 
cerning which, John, although not a confessed 
epicure, was very particular ; and the cake was 
forgotten, along with the glass dish of preserves 
or stewed fruit that usually mounted guard 
before his plate. 

Unconscious of her shortcomings, Rose as¬ 
cended the stairs to the nursery, cast, for the 
hundredth time that day, a wishful, hopeless 
glance at the work-basket and its pile of collars, 
a new set, for which John was “ actually suffer¬ 
ing, ” and addressed herself anew to the re¬ 
freshing, delightful recreation (?) of tending the 
baby. “Mere sport—entrancing occupation— 
a never-ending, ever new joy,” say out-of-tlie- 
liouse-all-day husbands, sentimental misses, 
and poetic amateur nursery-loungers, and the 
public is bound to take their descriptions for 
unembellislied truth, for has it not been with 
them “a favorite study?” Rose Gray was 
neither sentimental nor poetic. She loved her 
baby better than she did the right hand that 
held her up to her sore and bowed shoulder; 
better than the head bent, in very exhaustion, 
upon the flaxen poll of the little one ; better than 
the blood that filled her veins ; yet, if the hand 
had felt less like parting company with its 
faithful wrist, the shoulders been erect and free, 
instead of cramping lungs and heart; had the 
head throbbed less violently, and the blood 
streamed in a cooler, slower tide, she would 
have been in a fitter condition to appreciate 
the gushing melody of the “well-spring of 
pleasure,” the above-quoted Tupperian phi¬ 
losophers are fond of describing. 

Fanny Parkliurst’s spacious dressing-room 
had been converted into a nursery at nearly the 
same date with the advent of Hetty Gray. 
Master Charles Pierson Parkliurst was the 
occasion of this innovation in household ar¬ 
rangements — an important personage in liis 
small sphere, a distinction he recognized by the 
daily, hourly development of some eminently 
boyish trait. His lungs were powerful; his 
limbs active and lusty ; his temper quick, yet 
in the main sunny, and, under the tutelage of 
his proud father, he was fast becoming the 
noisiest, most reckless romp that ever smashed 
crockery, or tumbled fifty times per diem from 
every imaginable and unimaginable climbing- 
place. On the spring afternoon that so tried 
the patience of liis cousin and his aunt, the 
chubby rogue was extended on the carpet of his 
state drawing-room, changed from its original 


% 

use, as before related, to accommodate his 
highness, kicking his fat heels into the air with 
a sort of lordly independence that accorded 
well with liis pouting mouth and laughing eyes. 
Near by was his mother—her book closed upon 
her finger, her lips parted in a smile at the 
antics of her first-born. Her face was slightly 
flushed with the warmth of the day. A glass 
of iced water, and it palm-leaf fan on the stand 
at her elbow, showed that she was not insensible 
to the effects of the change of season, but the 
glow made her complexion seem fresher and 
clearer than was its wont, and her animated 
expression, even girlish in its glee, combined 
with this to give her a more youthful appearance 
than had been Fanny Pierson’s on her .bridal 
eve. Her robe was a thin bar&je, its colors 
well-contrasted and delicate, its flounces falling 
in silky folds from the slender, rotund waist to 
the floor. For a headdress, she wore a spray 
of myrtle intertwined with pink and white 
verbenas. The breath of other and sweeter 
flowers—mignonette, roses, and lilacs—stole 
balmily upon the senses from a bouquet that 
graced the mantel. Their vernal beauties 
would not have been safe at a shorter distance 
from the grasping fingers of the embryo Alex¬ 
ander, rolling about on the rug like a seal in 
the sunshine. They were not hot-house exotics, 
but blossoms of domestic growth, common 
home-plants. Raymond had bought them at 
market that morning ; cheated the dullard of a 
saleswoman by paying a “ levy” for a room-lull 
of perfume, such as Nourmalial might have 
coveted in the midst of her orange-blooms and 
tuberoses. The honest fellow felt a twinge of 
conscience at the recollection of the swindle, 
unthinkingly perpetrated, as Fanny caught the 
bouquet from liis hand on his return home to 
breakfast, and buried her nose so deeply in 
its recesses, that only her delighted eyebrows 
were visible above it; then thanked the “dar- 
lingest, most thoughtful of husbands,” with a 
kiss, in which was blent all the fragrance of the 
flowers. 

The tableau of mother and boy was thrown 
into disorder by the sound of a bounding step 
and cheery whistle upon the staircase. In¬ 
stantly, Master Charley whirled over to his 
hands and feet, and crept rapidly towards the 
door. He did not reach it until liis mother had 
received her salutatory kiss, and liis father was 
quite ready for him. 

“Hallo, niy man!” exclaimed Raymond, 
catching up the sturdy urchin, and tossing him 
up and down, as far as his stalwart arms could 
carry him. “Want to fly, hey ? So he shall, 
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as long as papa can furnish him with wings. 
Hear him chuckle, Fan ! What a hoy it is !” 

“ I wish he would walk, instead of creeping,’’ 
said Fanny. “ He soils and wears out so many 
frocks. Who would think that he was dressed 
clean directly after dinner?” 

“ Papa and Charley don’t care!” retorted 
Raymond, tickling the plump neck with kisses, 
until the babe fairly shouted in liis merriment. 
“We admire dirty frocks and torn aprons; 
don’t we, my boy? ’Tisn’t everybody’s child 
that can creep, but we are a locomotive, with 
full steam on. See !”—taking a ball from his 
pocket, and trundling it along the floor— 
“ Charley, catch 1 How go it! How the fellow 
travels ! ’ ’ 

4 

“I play brakeman to this train!” laughed 
Fanny, capturing boy and ball together. u Re¬ 
ally, Ray, dear, I had as lief not have the trouble 
of washing and dressing him again this after¬ 
noon. This sultry weather makes me lazy.” 

“Are you not well ?” inquired the husband 
anxiously. 

“Perfectly; only a little languid in conse¬ 
quence of the unusual heat, and the sudden 
change in the atmosphere. I am always more 
tired on Monday afternoon than on any other 
day—” 

“Because you will undertake the sole care 
of the child!” returned Raymond. “I wish 
you would listen to my persuasions and hire an 
extra washerwoman, if your cook cannot get up 
the clothes in proper season. It worries me to 
see you do a servant’s work !” 

“ Tell papa that he knows nothing about the 
fine times we have here—all by ourselves!” 
said Fanny, presenting the baby’s mouth for a 
kiss. “ Bessie only helps Bridget in the kitchen 
until the clothes are washed and hung out. If 
papa and Charley like to make frocks and 
aprons dirty, they must not blame mamma 
and Bessie for liking to see them clean again.” 

She lifted Charley to one of his father’s knees, 
and established herself upon the other. Ray¬ 
mond trotted them alternately. 

“It is hard to tell which is the heavier,” lie 
said, jocosely; then, gravely: “You are not 
looking very robust now-a-days, pet.” 

“Ah ! It is only a fancy of yours, I think. I 
suffer no pain. I eat and sleep well, and am 
conscious of no indisposition.” 

Raymond did not reply. He appeared to be 
listening to the passing of vehicles in the street. 
Gently setting aside liis double burden, he 
walked to the window. 

“ Come here, Fanny !’■ 


A light buggy, drawn by a glossy horse, was 
at the door. The whole equipage was so neat 
and stylish that Fanny exclaimed with admi¬ 
ration— 

“A pretty turnout! What a beauty that 
horse is ! To whom does it belong ?” 

“ To you !” 

“You are going to treat me to a ride, then ? 
You are too good ! and I have been wishing all 
day for a breath of fresh air ! But where did 
you hire such an elegant establishment ? It 
has not the livery-stable look.” 

“I bought the horse several weeks since, 
that I might assure myself that he was a safe 
animal before I put my treasures at his mercy ; 
the buggy I had built, stipulating that it should 
be completed by to-day. Will my wife accept 
it as a token that her husband loves her better, 
is more desirous to minister to her comfort and 
happiness, than he was two years ago ? It is 
but a poor proof, after all, of how much dearer 
the wife is than was the bride.” 

Forgetful of passers-by and opposite neigh¬ 
bors, Fanny threw her arms about his neck, 
and fairly sobbed upon his bosom. “It is too 
much, too much!” she cried. “You make 
a spoiled baby of me, Raymond!” laughing 
hysterically, and wiping away the tears that 
others fell fast to replace. 

‘‘ Fie ! my darling, ’ ’ said Raymond, pretending 
to scold, while liis eyes were full also. “You 
are ruining your eyes and making your nose 
red, when you ought to be looking your pret¬ 
tiest, for you are to ride in your own carriage 
now, directly. Hear Charley blubber ‘mam¬ 
ma ! ’ Do quiet his distressed heart! He thinks 
I have been maltreating you.” 

“ May I take him with us ?” asked Fanny. 

“Certainly; he can sit between us. You 
shall not hold him on your knee again, as you 
did the other day ; he is growing too heavy. I 
am convinced that a ride in that position does 
you more harm than good.” 

“You rate my powers of endurance at a very 
low figure,” said Fanny, busying herself with 
getting out the hats and wrappings necessary 
for their jaunt. 

“ Not at all; I wish to preserve them unim¬ 
paired. Give me Charley’s cap and cloak; I 
will play dressing-maid to him.” 

The new buggy swung easily upon its springs; 
the cushions of the seat and back were “just 
right,” Fanny declared; Charley was miracu¬ 
lously quiet in the mighty interest awakened by 
the various objects they passed ; the sleek bay 
was gentle as fleet, and his owners compared 
notes, with the gratifying conclusion that no 
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excursion of their courtship was ever more 
pleasant than this ride into the green and 
fragrant country. 

44 Do all women think their husbands the 
best of mankind?” wondered Fanny, thought¬ 
fully; 4 4 or am I really more highly favored 
than a majority of wives ?” 

44 Not a bit of it!” returned Raymond, 
bluntly; 44 every seine that splashes into the 
sea matrimonial brings up better fish than you 
have caught. Good-afternoon, Mr. Brent.” 

They had turned the horse’s head towards 
the city, and the individual addressed—a fat 
farmer, driving a pony as corpulent—took the 
right side of the road to give them the main 
track. As he did so, he raised his hand as a 
signal that he had something to say. With 
apparent reluctance, Raymond halted. 

44 1 left the strawberries and the genmvme 
cream—no chalk and water—’cording to our 
arrangement,” lie drawled. 44 Hope you’ll 
enjoy them.” And pursy man and pony jogged 
on. 

44 Strawberries !” repeated Fanny, 44 and 
cream ! What does it all mean, dear?” 

44 It means that a little surprise which I medi¬ 
tated as a sauce to your supper is spoiled by an 
officious tongue,” said Raymond, provoked. 

44 What a man you are J” was the brief re¬ 
joinder ; but the affectionate glance accompany¬ 
ing the ambiguous sentence spoke volumes. 
44 1 have but one suggestion to offer with regard 
to your programme of 4 tlie day we celebrate, ’ ” 
remarked Fanny, as they neared home ; 44 have 
you any objection to Rose’s and John’s com¬ 
pany to tea ? You know this is her birthday, 
too.” 

44 1 remember ; and shall be more than glad 
to have them with us. Here we are close by 
tlieir house. I will wait for you, while you run 
in and invite them.” 

Fanny was absent longer than Charley 
thought convenient, and the endeavor to appease 
his resentment at the injury he had sustained 
occupied liis mother until they were set down 
at their own door. Bessie, a smiling lass, 
whose rosy face and white apron were alike 
discreet concerning the mysteries of the kitchen 
rites which had occupied her since early morn¬ 
ing, ran down the steps to receive the 4 4 bah by.” 
The man from the livery-stable was in attend¬ 
ance by appointment, and, transferring tlie 
reins to his keeping, Raymond followed liis 
wife up to her chamber. Her 6parkling coun¬ 
tenance was subdued into pensiveness ; but, 
without speaking, she folded her shawl and laid 
it away with her bonnet, brushed her hair, and 


replaced her headdress. Then she sought her 
favorite perch—her husband’s knee—and tlie 
concealed trouble came out, as he had expected. 

44 Poor Rose !” 

44 What of her?” inquired Raymond. 

4 4 She is overtasked, Ray! John is a kind, 
worthy fellow, but liis education did not qualify 
him to cherish as he should a girl so delicately 
reared as was our Rose. She never thinks, 
much less speaks, a word of complaint; but it 
tries my forbearance sorely to see her fading 
beauty, and remark how her strength lias 
failed. She is a slave to everybody, husband, 
child, even to her servant. There she was, 
pacing the floor, trying to sing to the cross babe 
that has scarcely been out of her arms the live¬ 
long day, looking ready to drop with fatigue 
and headache. Hetty fretted so that I could 
with difficulty make her understand my errand, 
and myself comprehend her refusal.” 

44 She refused, did she ?” 

44 Yes. Keeping but one girl, as she does, 
the entire care of the child falls on Rose’s 
shoulders every Monday and Tuesday—” 

44 And at most other times, too, I suspect,” 
interrupted Raymond. 44 To-morrow is ironing- 
day; Wednesday baking-day ; Thursda} r scrub- 
bing-day ; Friday Catherine’s rest-day, a season 
the •'misthress’ never has the remotest glimpse 
of; and Saturday general cleaning-day. It is 
a shame for a man to impose upon a wife as 
John Gray does. I would give him a piece of 
my mind on the subject, were it not that lie 
might accuse me of unwarrantable interference 
in family matters.” 

44 John means well,” replied Fanny. 44 His 
antecedents were unfavorable for teaching him 
right ideas of woman’s duties and woman’s 
strength. He measures our dear, gentle Rose 
by liis mother, whose constitution is one of a 
thousand.” 

44 She is no woman,” said Raymond; 44 she 
is made, soul and body, of cast-iron. Tlie man 
that dared marry her must have been brave as 
Julius Caesar. No wonder lie died young! I 
should have expired before the ceremony was 
over, granting that I had survived the courtship. 
But, to return to the original question, your 
girls leave off work at tea-time. Has Rose 
* learned to imitate Mamma Gray so well that 
she forces the ill-used Catherine to rub at the 
wash-board after dark ? Why cannot she sit 
by Hetty’s cradle long enough to allow the real 
servant leisure to take tea here ?” 

4 4 Just what I proposed; but Rose 4 never 
liked to ask extra work from the help on busy 
days, especially Monday.’ One thing I can do 
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* —send her a portion from the "bountiful supply 
of dainties with which my husband has crowned 
my birth-night board.” 

Accordingly, while Mr. and Mrs. Gray sat at 
their early tea, the neat-handed Bessie made 
her entry, bearing a tray whereon were placed 
a glass dish of ripe, odorous strawberries, a 
silver pitcher of 44 genuwine” cream, and a 
plate of frosted cake, with 44 Mrs. Parkliurst’s 
compliments, and many happy returns of the 
day.” 

Bose’s face and appetite were alike quickened 
into vivacity at the sight. The cool, acid fruit 
was what she had longed for through all the 
melting day. John had suffered an equal 
thirst, appeased by sundry glasses of 44 cream 
soda, with pure fruit syrups,” imbibed unpre- 
meditatedly, as he happened to be passing 
certain druggists in his street. His wife 44 was 
at liberty to do likewise,” he would have said, 
if taxed with selfishness in this particular. So 
she was, if she had not had the baby to tend, 
the house-work to do, a cross servant in the 
kitchen to coax and humor, and if the soda- 
founts so convenient to his store had not been 
half a mile from his residence. He was hun¬ 
gry to-night, and, after his wife’s omissions in 
the usual bill of fare had been noticed—attri¬ 
buted to Catherine’s 44 Irish stupidity,” and 
generously assumed by the virtual maid of all 
work, as she repaired her negligence—he con¬ 
trived to swallow a tolerable meal, to which 
strawberries and cream were no unwelcome 
adjunct. 

We have slandered John Gray, if the reader 
is led to consider him as unkind or unfeeling. 
He was a thorough man of business, and, apart 
from his strong affection for his wife and child, 
lie possessed a sterling sense of right and honor, 
that w r ould have caused him to provide well 
for his family ; to see that, so far as he knew, 
they should want for nothing. He was not, 
strictly speaking, a liberal housekeeper, but he 
was too just to be parsimonious. Rose might 
have had whatever she needed or wished, for 
the mere asking ; but, with a queer perversity, 
not uncommon in more courageous v r ives, the 
asking was to her the most unpleasant task in 
the world. We know a lady whose practice it 
is to lay her empty portemonnaie, its open 
mouth testifying to its condition, upon her 
husband’s dressing-case before he arises in the 
morning ; and she assures us that its mute elo¬ 
quence never fails to accomplish the desired 
effect. We know another, whose name we 
prefer not to mention for especial private rea¬ 
sons (one of which is a praiseworthy fear of 


tempting the less fortunate to a violation of the 
tenth commandment), whose drawer is visited 
—not periodically, that would imply a stated 
allowance, but at uncertain intervals, always 
short, however—by some perennial Santa Claus, 
who, no matter how often he may find leanness 
and poverty of pocket, never fails to leave a 
purse like an aldermanic oyster behind him. 

To neither of these systems did John Gray 
incline. Family expenses, including bills for 
dry-goods and fancy articles, were defrayed by 
him personally, and he had no suspicion of any 
use which a woman could, in these circum¬ 
stances, have for money, unless for five dollars 
or so a quarter, wherewith to purchase confec¬ 
tionery. Although it has no immediate bearing 
upon our story, we may here revert to the fact 
that Rose’s private hoard consisted of a forlorn 
three cent piece at the period of which we are 
speaking, and that she was no poorer than she 
had been for weeks. 

44 Raymond is a good fellow, but disposed to 
be extravagant,” John said, as Rose replen¬ 
ished his saucer with fruit. 44 Strawberries are 
dear at this season.” 

44 But how delicious!” answered Rose. 44 1 
have not tasted anything so delightful in an 
age. Then, too, this is an extraordinary occa¬ 
sion—Fanny’s birthday. 1 ’ 

She did not add 44 and mine,” lest he might 
imagine that a hint lurked in the sentence. 

44 Did I tell you that he had bought a horse 
and carriage?” asked Mr. Gray. 

44 No; but they called here as they were 
taking their first drive this afternoon. The 
whole affair was a surprise-gift to Fanny.” 

44 Indeed! She had notified him of a han¬ 
kering for it, no doubt. Fan is stylish in her 
notions—rather gay. I trust she will not tempt 
her husband too far.” 

44 It is her nature to be lively,” returned 
Rose; 44 but nothing was more foreign to her 
intentions than to ask for a carriage of her 
own. Cannot Raymond afford it, my dear?” 

44 Why, yes; that is, the expense will be 
covered by his income ; but so could I 4 afford’ 
a hundred follies which it would be unwise to 
commit. A young man should lay by some¬ 
thing every year—every month, in fact, against 
a rainy day.” 

44 Raymond has insured his life for the benefit 
of his family,” said Rose, who both loved and 
admired her brotlier-in-law. 

44 True. And if he is content that they will 
be moderately well off in the event of his de¬ 
cease, it is none of our business what becomes 
of the rest of his money.” 
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Hetty’s fretful cry, at awakening, here sum¬ 
moned her mother to the nursery. Mr. Gray 
read the evening paper in the snug library, and 
then went up stairs. Rose was in the act of 
depositing the babe in the crib. “ Sh-sh-sh,” 
she whispered, at her husband’s entrance, and, 
as the child’s slumber outlasted her transfer, 
a sigh of weariness, intense and inexpressible, 
escaped the much-enduring parent. 

'“You look jaded,” remarked John, kindly. 
“ Go to bed early, and get a good night’s rest. 

I have an engagement with a country customer 

at the-Hotel at eight o’clock, and cannot 

say definitely at what hour I shall be home. 
Ho not sit up for me.” 

Rose had been revolving the bold plan of 
coaxing Catherine to pass an hour in the nursery 
while John and herself should step up to see 
Fanny, and thank her for her recent kindness ; 
and the frustration of this simple desire cost 
her, in her worn and tired state, a flood of tears 
so soon as her husband’s back was turned. 

The outer air was invigorating after the con¬ 
fined atmosphere of the house, and John enjoyed 
its freshness, as he walked slowly up to the 
hotel. The engagement was neither tedious nor 
unprofitable. It was not nine o’clock when the 
merchant found himself in his own street, and 
opposite his partner’s dwelling. The windows 
were open, and the sound of merry music rang 
out blithely into the night. 

“ I may as well look in upon them,” he de¬ 
cided, after a moment’s pause. And he rang 
the bell. 

Fanny was at the piano, Raymond standing 
behind her with his flute. There was no one 
else present. 

“ I called in to offer the compliments of the 
occasion—to say, ‘many happy returns, ’ etc.,” 
said John, shaking hands with them both. 
“May your shadow never grow less, Fan, and 
you live a thousand years !” 

“ I wish you had afforded us the chance to 
say the same to Rose,” replied Raymond. 
“We were disappointed that you could not 
eelebrate the joint birth-night here.” 

“Joint birth-night!” echoed John." “How 
forgetful I am ! It has not crossed my mind 
before that you were born on the same day of 
the month. Why did not Rose remind me of 
it ? And that was the meaning of the very 
proper message Bessie delivered with your most 
acceptable donation to our tea, Fanny ? It 
struck me as being decidedly Hibernian in its 
construction.” 

» 

There was an awkward silence of an instant; 
John was disposed to be aggrieved at his wife’s 
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reserve, and his hosts were sympathizing with 
her in the causes that had induced this reti¬ 
cence, and marvelling that no pang of self¬ 
blame at his forgetfulness worried him. The 
temporary embarrassment was quickly over, and 
a social, friendly chat of nearly an hour followed. 

“Bring Rose with you the next time you 
come, and let that be soon,” was Fanny’s 
parting request. 

“ I will, if I can ; but she is growing wilfully 
domestic,” answered John. 

The phrase recurred to him with painful force 
as he contrasted the exterior of his dwelling, 
dark and desolate-looking, save for a dim light 
in the second story, with the light and music 
he had just left. Rose was asleep, with Hetty 
upon her arm. So profound was her repose 
that she did not stir at her husband’s entrance. 
The care-worn lines had not passed from her 
face, and John stood over her, scanning every 
feature with a mingling of pity and discontent. 

“She might be ten, instead of two years 
older than Fanny,” he said to himself. “ She 
was much prettier than her sister when we 
were married; but, poor girl! she is not now. 
What can be the reason that some women 
break so much faster than others ?” 

(Conclusion next month.) 

- ■ —. ■< - 

INCOGNITA. 

BY GEORGIANA H. S. HULL. 

I have your picture! pray you do not start, 

When I confess I wear it next my heart; 

But, should you deem this language too intense, 
Know that I speak in a symbolic sense; 

As when one says, “Do you remember, sweet, 

When first I said 1 1 love you/ in the street?” 

The other answered, “ Yes, the words are wrought 
On Memory’s canvas as a living thought.” 

I rather like your picture; the dark hair, 

Set like a grove upon a mountain fair, 

Gathers stray beams of sunlight, which it weaves 
Into its texture, as of summer leaves. 

And then those eyes so perfect and divine, 

And dark arid glorious, ever seem to shine 
Like two bright stars at midnight, when the arch 
Feels not the footsteps of the moon’s slow march ; 
Aud on the lips there sits a dainty grace 
And womanly scorn that are not out of place. 

’Tis a sweet picture ; and I’ve sometimes thought 
A sweeter one the sunlight never caught 
And caged forever ; 

And I have gathered rose-leaves white and red, 

That, as the winter comes with chilly tread, 

Its prying breath shall never dare to pass 
ITpou that face as frost upon a glass ; 

Smothered in perfume, like the bee that finds 
In hives of honey shelter from the winds, 

’Twill sleep soeurely, and awake again 
At the low tapping of the April rain. 
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A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ON DOMESTIC IIABITS. 

A clever writer says : “ If a man, after the 
business and fatigues of the day, could return 
to his house where his wife was engaged with 
domestic cares and an attention to her offspring, 
he must be a monster of savageness and stu¬ 
pidity if he did not strongly feel the influence 
of her virtues, and if they did not convey a soft 
rapture to liis heart.” 

I never knew a man who studied his wife’s 
comfort, in truth I never knew any amiable or 
domestic man, fond of frequenting clubs or 
taverns ; and, however a wife may conceal her 
displeasure, it must be always a matter of pain 
to her. It is such a useless expense (not to 
say a word of its sinfulness ), such a worthless 
waste of time, such a sottish, gluttonous thing! 

A man leaves his comfortable fireside, an ami¬ 
able wife, and smiling babies, perhaps neglects 
business of consequence, he does what is con¬ 
trary to the Word of God and annoying to his 
wife, throws himself into the way of drinking, 
gambling, and a variety of temptations, squan¬ 
ders away money which most probably is wanted 
at home ; and all for what ? Just to pass an 
hour or two with a set of bon-vivants ; and then, 
with his head inebriated, his pockets lightened, 
and his heart certainly not benefited by the 
company he has been in, he comes home ; the 
foundation for discord, at all events for coldness, 
is laid; for, however his wife may have gentle¬ 
ness and good sense enough to avoid clamor 
and scolding, she certainly cannot feel much 
love or estimation for a man who seems to care 
so very little what she likes or dislikes. 

But I will not suppose you addicted to drink¬ 
ing. This habit has become such an ungentle- 
manly vice, that what morality had failed to 
do, fashion has nearly effected. In respectable 
life, a drunkard now-a-days is nearly a phe¬ 
nomenon ; and happy it is for the female world 
that such is the case ! for the woman who has ; 
the misery to be chained to a drunken husband, 
in the emphatic language of Scripture, has no 

jo'J- \ 

Much to be condemned is a married man, j 
constantly rambling and wandering from his I 
home for the purpose of passing away time. I j 
really cannot understand what a husband, a 
father, and master of a house, can mean by the 
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words “passing away time.” Surely, if he 
wants employment, liis house and grounds will 
amply furnish him with it; and if he wishes 
for society, he will find in his wife, children, 
and books, the best society in the world. Such 
a man may be at a loss for company , but certainly 
not for society. 

There are some men who will sit an entire day 
with their wives, and a word scarcely escape 
their lips. Their social cup of tea comes on ; 
and instead of enlivening the hour by kind and 
familiar chat, a pompous “Yes,” or “No,” is 
perhaps all that is uttered by the grand and 
sullen lord. Is this a mode of treating the 
companion of your bosom ? a companion with 
whom you might fearlessly “think aloud?” 
into whose faithful breast you might pour forth 
your thoughts, your plans, your intentions, your 
opinions of everything and eveiy one ? And is 
this companion (perhaps the only one in the 
world who would not betray you), is she to be 
treated with sullen silence and cold reserve ? 
T'he heart of her husband may safely trust in her 
(Prov. xxxi. 11), says the inspired writer ; and 
yet this safe and faithful confidante is slighted, 
and her proud lord turns from her to bestow his 
frankness and loquacity on some one or other, 
who just hearkens to him, and then hies away, 
perhaps to betray him to the next listener. 

I own I love to see man and wife enjoying the 
pleasure of a little social walk ; and when the 
tete-d-tete is sweetened by confidential and af¬ 
fectionate conversation, it is, as the wise man 
observes, a sight beautiful before God and man. 
But, in general, how reversed is the picture ! 
He saunters out with her careless, cold, and 
uninterested ; scarcely, during the walk, utter¬ 
ing a word, or, when he does speak, so cold, so 
inanimate are his brief remarks ! And if her 
health is too delicate (as is often the case) to 
admit her to walk, instead of actively preparing 
the horses and vehicle to drive her out each 
day, “ she may sit, and sigh, and fade away ;” 
and her onc 9 sparkling eyes may look languid, 
and her once brilliant cheek may grow pale, lor 
want of exercise ; still he makes no exertion ; 
something is the matter with the horses, or the 
carriage, or the jaunting-car! and thus day 
after day is allowed to pass over. 

Sometimes, if husband and wife happen to 
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spend the day, or evening, from home, scarcely 
does his lordship address a word to her during 
the time ; scarcely does he go near her ; and at 
night, when a little attention would be really 
necessary in muffling and preparing her to go 
out, he do such an unfashionable thing? No, 
truly. She may w r rap round her mantle, or tie 
down her bonnet, herself; and coughs and 
colds, “with all their train of rheumatic ills,” 
may await her; but lie will pay her no such 
attention. Admirable character! 

Other men there are, all cheerfulness, gayety, 
and good-humor while in the houses of their 
neighbors; who, as they return home, and 
knock at their own hall door, appear to turn 
round, and say to their harmonious attend¬ 
ants, Cheerfulness and Good-humor, “ My good 
friends, I am now about entering my own doors, 
where I shall probably remain, for a few days, 
totally destitute of all society but that of my 
wife and family . Of course, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to trouble you again till 
Monday next, when I am to dine at my friend, 
Mr. B. ’s, with a large party; I know I may be 
certain of your attendance on that day; till 
then, good-by !—shake hands!—good'by, my 
two worthy friends—good-by!” Then, enter¬ 
ing the hall, he hangs up his violin (as some 
one or other remarks) behind the door, and, 
proceeding, he arrives in the parlor. u O dear, 
such a lire ! • Just five o’clock, and no sign of 
dinner ! Well, what an irregular house ! ” His 
wife then pulls the bell, and up comes dinner. 
“ Why, I thought this beef was to have been 
roasted ? You know I detest boiled beef! Oh, 
really, those fowls are quite underdone!” 
“Why, surely, you might yourself have given 
some directions !” “ Oh ! ay, an excuse ! Ex¬ 

cuses never fail when there is occasion for 
them ! ’ ’ Such is the language of this fine manly 
man ; his ill-humor and loud speaking rising in 
proportion to the silence and gentleness of his 
wife. Admirable character, again say I! a 
mausoleum should be erected to your memory ! 

OX ABSENCE. 

Few women are insensible of tender treat¬ 
ment ; and I believe the number of those is 
small, indeed, who would not recompense it 
with the most grateful returns. They are 
naturally frank and affectionate ; and, in gene¬ 
ral, there is nothing but austerity of look and 
distance of behavior that can prevent those 
amiable qualities from being evinced on every 
occasion. There are, probably, but few men 
who have not experienced, during the intervals 


of leisure and reflection, a conviction of this 
truth. In the hour of absence and of solitude, 
who has not felt his heart cleaving to the wife 
of his bosom ? who has not been, at some 
seasons, deeply impressed with a sense of her 
amiable disposition and demeanor, of her un¬ 
wearied endeavors to promote and perpetuate 
his happiness, and of its being his indispensable 
duty to show, by the most unequivocal ex¬ 
pressions of attachment and of tenderness, his 
full approbation of her assiduity and faithful¬ 
ness ? But lives not he that has often returned 
to his habitation fully determined to requite the 
kindness he has constantly experienced, yet, 
notwithstanding, has beheld the woman of his 
heart joyful at his approach without even at¬ 
tempting to execute his purpose ? who has still 
withheld the rewards of esteem and affection ; 
and, from some motive, the cause of which I 
never could develop, shrunk from the task of 
duty, and repressed those soft emotions which 
might have gladdened the breast of her that was 
ever anxious to please, always prompt to an¬ 
ticipate his desires, and eager to contribute 
everything that affection could suggest, or 
diligence perform, in order to promote and 
perpetuate his felicity ? 

When absent, let your letters to your wife be 
warm and affectionate. A woman’s heart is 
peculiarly formed for tenderness; and every 
expression of endearment from the man she 
loves is flattering and pleasing to her. With 
pride and pleasure does she dwell on each as¬ 
surance of his affection : and, surely, it is a cold, 
unmanly thing to deprive her virtuous heart of 
such a cheap and easy mode of gratifying it. 
But, really, a man should endeavor not only 
for an affectionate, but an agreeable manner of 
writing to his wife. I remember hearing a lady 
say, “When my husband writes to me, if he 
can at all glean out any little piece of good 
news, or pleasing intelligence, he is sure to 
mention it.” Another lady used to remark, 
“ My husband does not intend to give me pain, 
or to say anything unpleasant when he writes ; 
and yet, I don’t know how it is, but I never 
received a letter from him that I did not, when 
I finished it, feel comfortless and dissatisfied.” 

I really think a husband, whenever he goes 
from home, should always endeavor, if possible, 
to bring back some little present to his wife. 
If ever so trifling or valueless, still the attention 
gratifies her ; and to call forth a smile of good- 
humor should be always a matter of importance. 

Every one who knows anything of the human 
mind agrees in acknowledging the power of 
trifles , in imparting either pain or pleasure. 
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One of our "best writers, speaking on this sub¬ 
ject, introduces the following sweet lines :— 

“Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from those trifles springs, 

Oh ! let the ungentle spirit learn from thence 
A small unkiudness is a great offence. 

To give rich gifts perhaps we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain.” 


NOT ALL A WAIF. 

BY W. S. GAFFNEY. 

“ Act, act in the liying present, 

Heart within and God o’er head.” 

r 

It is necessary that we all have an aim in 
life, be our condition or our calling what it 
may ; in fact, we cannot succeed without it. 
And here, indeed, may we have just reason to 
doubt, not knowing whether we are pursuing 
the vocation assigned us by Heaven. This 
may prove a matter of considerable import to 
man ; but woman , no matter where her lot be 
cast, or whatever her condition in life, if she 
be a mother, has an important duty to perform 
independent of all other considerations—a duty 
which, according to the laws of maternal , and 
we may add divine nature, is instinctively and 
imperatively enjoined upon her. This is an 
irrefutable axiom. 

To the maternal charge direct is assigned the 
moral training of immortals ! Therefore the 
unwavering aim of the mother should be in 
endeavoring to discharge this duty conscien¬ 
tiously, as it is of paramount importance, not 
to herself alone, but also to her own flesh and 
blood ; for on it depends, to a great extent, 
the eternal weal or woe of her offspring. Yes, 
the moral life or death of the child will be 
decided by the moral training and solicitous 
regard of the mother. It is an important task, 
then —the most important, in fact, that can be 
agitated— there is a soul at stake l 

It behooves the mother—ay, and those who 
may become mothers—to look well to this 
particular, and be prepared to discharge the 
task in a heaven-accepted manner, for it is 
written, “ As is the mother, so will be the 
daughter”— & fortiori , so must be the son. But 
in what does this province consist ? Is it in 
feeding and clothing the pledges of love, the 
inheritors of immortal life alone, that the duty 
of the mother is wholly fulfilled ? Nay, verily 
—“ Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
the word of truth.” Were they always to re¬ 
main innocent, undefiled fledglings, this, per¬ 
haps, would suffice ; but, destined as they are 
to become parents themselves, and being the 


recipients of the passions and the vices of 
humanity, a manifold duty yet presents itself, 
the means of accomplishing which may be 
embodied in that one word—E ducation l 

The youth of America, then, must be edu¬ 
cated—educated morally, mentally, and physi¬ 
cally. And this is emphatically the “golden 
age” for the attainments of those fruits which 
will live when “immortality is swallowed up in 
life.” 

Mothers ! to you let me appeal, for to your 
charge is assigned the “hope” of the happiest 
nation upon the face of the globe, and you are 
their most intimate benefactors. It has been 
said—and who will dare refute it?—that “there 
never was a great man who had not a great 
woman for his mother.” Then let us have moi'e 
great women /* and we need not despair of the 
sons and daughters of America. Let us have 
mothers who will make our sons men , and our 
daughters women in the true sense of the term ; 
mothers who will train up for us Washingtons, 
Prescotts, Kanes, and Irvings; mothers who 
will give us wives , not dolls —Florence Nightin¬ 
gales, and not Flora McFlimseys ! 

Let every daughter be educated in what is 
essential to the performance of a mother’s 
duty, and then we shall have wives worthy the 
sacred name of mother. And to aid in bringing 
about this desideratum we have the necessary 
schools. Women should be taught by women 
in all that pertains to the moral, intellectual, 
and physical advancement of their sex ; and 
for this purpose we have “Female Medical 
Colleges,” “ Boarding Schools and Seminaries 
for Young Ladies,” “Schools of Design,” etc. 
etc., all of which are in a flourishing condition. 

* See “ Biographical Dictionary of Distinguished Wo¬ 
men,” etc. Published by the Harpers, N. Y. 

. . » ►' - 1 » 

The sea is the largest of all cemeteries, and 
its slumberers sleep without monuments. All 
other graveyards, in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the great and 
small, the rich and poor ; but in that ocean, 
cemetery the king and the clown, the prince 
and the peasant, are alike distinguished. The 
same waves roll over all—the same requiem by 
the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honor. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, and the same sun shines ; and there, 
unmarked, the weak and the powerful, the 
plumed and the unhonored, will sleep on untD 
awaked by the same trump when the sea shall 
give up its dead. 














TRIFLING WITH LOYE. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


“ Look here, Emma; isn’t this tlie sweetest 
little pencil you ever saw ?” said a young and 
beautiful girl to a companion, as she danced 
lightly in at the open door, one pleasant sum¬ 
mer afternoon, holding the object of her remark 
at the same time before her friend’s admiring 
gaze. 

“Why, Nellie!” was the pleasant reply, 
“ where did you get that ? It is lovely !” 

“Where should I, pray, but from George 
Ross ?” replied Nellie, gayly, as she tossed back 
her curls from her rosy features. 

^Mr. Ross !” ejaculated Emma; “ I am as¬ 
tonished ! Why, he is expending a fortune on 
you, Nellie. 1 This is the eighth or ninth similar 
present within a very short time, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes ; but I don’t care. If he chooses to 
waste his treasures on me, he just may . He 
knows well enough what my feelings towards 
him are, and they will not change.” 

“dBut, really, Nellie, I do think you are not 
acting just right in accepting his gifts, unless you 
feel some affection for him; though, whether 
he expresses a pure regard by this method, I 
shall not now opine.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the light-hearted 
lass ! “ affection, indeed ! I guess all the affec¬ 
tion I shall ever feel for George Ross, above 
that I feel for any other young man, might be 
pat into that thimble !”—holding up the tiniest 
gold thimble imaginable on the end of her little 
finger. “At all events,” she added, “if he 
does win my love, he will have purchased it— 
and paid well for it, too!” And the merry 
maid began playing with a little kitten, holding 
a fine gold chain for it to leap at. 

“Well, Nellie,” said Emma, gravely, “of 
course I have no right to interfere with your 
affairs unless I am requested to ; but I feel 
compelled to say that I cannot but fear an ill 
result, and that, too, before long. I never 
knew such thoughtless trifling to yield any¬ 
thing but ill; and I have known much of these 
things, as you are aware, Nellie. But I do 
wrong to trouble you, perhaps ; I will say no 
more.” 

“ Oh, you may say just what you please, 
Emma,” said Nellie, in a careless, good-natured 
manner. “ I will listen to you like a mamma, 
my dear, and report your counsel to Mr. Ross, 
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too, if you want me to ! You know two heads 
are better than one !”—and another merry 
laugh told how little gravity the thoughtless 
girl was capable of entertaining in her gay 
young heart. “ Pray go on, Emma; see how 
demure I am !”—and the roguish eyes laughed 
again, despite the prim-drawn corners of her 
ruby-lipped mouth. Then, doubtless, to add 
force to her request, she threw the chain around 
the kitten’s neck, and they scampered oft’ to¬ 
gether into the garden. 

Emma laughed heartily, in spite of herself, 
at the little witch’s pranks, and ran out after 
her just in time to prevent her running pell- 
5 mell across a favorite flower-bed. 

These two girls, or (as our fashionable city 
circles would denominate them, though I love 
best the simple and youthful title) young la¬ 
dies, were long-tried friends, having been asso¬ 
ciates from childhood. Emma Lord was the 
daughter of a respectable citizen in the village 
of Bumble, and was some three years the senior 
of her mate, the laughing Nellie May. She was 
possessed of all those excellent traits so desir¬ 
able in a wife, and was in every way a prize, 
though she was perhaps not Nellie’s equal in 
personal beauty. But, as she has little to do 
with our tale, I may as well say here, for the 
satisfaction of wife-seeking gentlemen readers, 
that she was at that time betrothed, and subse¬ 
quently was married to the object of her love. 

Nellie May, her gay companion, was the 
acknowledged belle of Bumble, although she 
had but just turned into the realms of “ sweet 
sixteen.” Her beauty was of that clear, soft 
character which causes the beholder instinc¬ 
tively to think of velvet, or swan’s-down, or of 
whatever else is remarkably soft and delightful 
to the touch. A complexion clear as alabaster, 
possessing a faint damask tint that deepened 
into a cheerful red on her dimpled cheek, and 
features eloquent with feeling and gleaming 
with expression, were tempered by 

“Eyes, blue as June’s sky, when stars light up 
Its deep, clear music; languishing as love 
In all their language. A foot 
Light as but used to tread on silken down, 

And echo music ; and a hand that looked 
But made to wander o’er the golden harp.” 

Of her faults, vre need not speak. Our story 
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will develop all that need be said on that score. 
She was possessed of an excellent reputation 
for kindness and sweetness of temper, and her 
heart was known to be as lovely as its earthly 
casket. Thus it was not surprising that, ac¬ 
cording to the old Scotch rhyme, all the youths 
in Bumble were 

“ Wooing at her, 

Pu’ing at her, 

Wanting her, hut could nae get her.” 

George Ross, who has been introduced in the 
conversation at the opening of the story, was at 
this time a clerk in the post-office at Bumble, 
which his father served the government in 
superintending. He was, in Tillage parlance, 
a mighty stylish chap, associated with the 
‘ t first cut” (which term was then and there 
understood to mean the lawyer’s sons, the doc¬ 
tor’s sons, the banker’s daughters, and the 
merchant’s daughters) ; wore a coat and un¬ 
mentionables of the “ latest cut” (which term, 
in those days, did not mean d la meal bag as to 
the former, and d la circus rider as to the latter) ; 
was the “ buck” at the ball-room ; the ‘ 4 pink” 
of the public assemblage; the “life” of the 
boat-ride, and the “dear fellow” everywhere. 
With this description of his character, the reader 
will be amply prepared for the announcement 
that his principal aim was to secure the appel¬ 
lation among the lads and lasses of “Nelly 
May’s beau” ; for, as such, he would be placed 
at the pinnacle of the Bumble “ first society,” 
and reign acknowledged leader as well among 
the belles as the beaux, by virtue of his title- 
deed to the heart of the belle par excellence 
of the village. It was his great aim, and he 
resolved to accomplish it, at least superficially, 
at any sacrifice. 

I wish here to give my readers a bit of advice 
in regard to the dangerous and supremely 
foolish practice of endeavoring to purchase 
affection with costly presents. Cupid is not to 
be won with jewels, nor “ bought over,” like a 
mere member of Congress, with hard dollars. 
Hearts ( hearts , mind you !) are not susceptible 
to the winning sound of clinking cash ; and he 
that would win a heart worth the winning, 
must make himself acceptable—not his gifts ; 
else, when he ceases giving, the fair one (who 
is oftener a fellow-dupe than a designer) ceases 
to look with aught more of favor upon him 
than upon another. 

“ What is the price of this locket ?” inquired 
young Ross of Taylor, the jeweller, as he pointed 
out a beautifully ornamented one that lay in 
the show'-case. 


“That?” said the jeweller, shrewdly, as he 
drew it forth and laid it before the young man. 
“Oh, that comes very high—higher than you 
want to give, doubtless. We have only one 
such. It was bought more for show than for 
sale. It is the only one of the kind that we 
ever came across, and it is the mate to one that 

Hon. Mr.-bought last winter for General 

-’s daughter.” 

Ross having swallowed the statement without 
any apparent effort, the dose acted powerfully, 
moving his desire actively toward the bauble. 

“ Well, what do you call it worth ?” he said, 
carelessly, as he drew forth his purse. 

“You can have it for $30, Mr. Ross.” 

“ Ho it up !” was the rejoinder, as the requi¬ 
site sum was laid on the counter. 

That night, George Ross was a visitor in the 
little parlor of Nellie May’s cottage, and the 
locket was gracefully fastened on the already 
overloaded chain of the beauty by the ardent 
suitor. Nellie was in raptures, as in duty 
bound; it was “so sweet, such a love, so 
charming—oh !” 

The jeweller turned to his desk as young 
Ross departed, and recorded the sale. Then 
turning over the leaves, and resting his finger 
here and there, he ciphered on a piece of paper 
a moment, and then exclaimed— 

“Nearly two hundred dollars, as I’m alive ! 
Declare, that looks bad ! Wonder where he 
gets all his money ! Don’t know as it’s my 
business, either ; good customer—cash down— 
no bickering l However, I ’ve misgivings ; must 
clear this up some how. Let me see ; I’ve a 
suspicion that—” And the man subsided into 
a chair and a reverie, in which we leave him. 

I have represented Ross’s preference for Nellie 
May as being the offspring of ambition. Some¬ 
body has said that making love for diversion is 
dangerous amusement, for first one knows his 
heart is gone, and he head and ears in love. 
A modern writer, in speaking of platonic love, 
tells us that, like most things which begin with 
pla , it is very likely to end in earnest. Thus, 
the ambitious passion that first moved the 
waters of George Ross’s soul soon changed into 
the fire of genuine love. Possessed of a heart 
naturally susceptible, not to say romantic, it is 
not at all strange that the excellent traits of the 
lovely girl should awaken a deep affection for 
her, and though he saw, and could not fail to 
see, but too evidently, in the frank and open 
behavior of his idol, the exact light in which 
she beheld him, still love controlled him. IDs 
whole attention gradually was bestowed on her, 
until finally, through all his thoughts by day 
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and his dreams by night, one form continually 
floated—hers. 

“Love became to his impassioned soul 
Not, as with others, a more p?.rt 
Of his existence, but the whole— 

The very life-breath of his heart.” 

“ Ross !” said Fred Williams to his friend, 
as they sat in the back-door of the village post- 
office, gazing out upon a large garden which 
lay before them; “ah—excuse my imperti¬ 
nence, you know—but I’d like to know what 
the deuce you think you ’re going to make, 
running after Nellie May ? Do you think you 
can win her ?” 

“Do I think so? Say, Williams, do yon 
think that tree is a vegetable, or is it a quad¬ 
ruped ? Do you think that pond is rain-water, 
or is it gin ? Do I think I can win her l No, 
sir, it’s past thinking; I know I can. She’s 
not such a monstrosity among women that 1 
can’t touch her heart; I ’ve got the phoenix— 
the rhino ; that’s what will do what everything 
else fails of accomplishing.” 

“0 pshaw! I don’t believe that! Nellie 
May ain’t a girl to he bought. Besides, didn’t 
you ever hear the story of a sort of a love- 
match between her and a young man now 
travelling in Europe ? an author, and all that, 
you know ?” 

“Poll! a little girl and boy friendship, I 
assure you ; nothing more. I don’t care for 
your authors—pooh ! garrets and green cheese, 
poetry and poverty. I ’ll risk him !” 

“But they say she loves him; and that’s 
all one needs from such a girl as she is, I should 
judge. Once get her affections, and a man’s 
pockets w r ill never enter into the affair at all. 
Don’t you know that ?” 

“Yes, what of it ?” was the reply, in a tone 
of irritation. “ So much the better, I tell you ! 
I ’ll get her affections ; hang me if I don’t! I 
tell you, Fred Williams, I ’ll malce her love me, 
or ruin myself.” 

And this was the principle upon which young 
Ross acted. 

One wet, stormy evening in autumn, the 
door bell was violently rung ; and, going to the 
door, Nellie admitted George Ross. He was 
pale and haggard; there was an expression in 
his bloodshot eye that the sensitive girl shrank 
from instinctively, at the first glance. His 
curly hair was confusedly thrown back from 
his forehead ; his lips were white, as if with 
some excessive fear, and every feature be¬ 
tokened mental aberration. He seated him¬ 
self, with an effort at carelessness, beside the 


piano, and requested Nellie to play for him. 
Though his words were courteous, there was 
such an intensity in the expression of his wish 
that the girl obeyed silently, as if under the 
influence of a spell. She played indifferently, 
in consequence of her agitation, for nearly 
before her sat the youth gazing on her from 
those fiery eyes with an expression that seemed 
to pierce her heart. As she paused after the 
faulty execution of a brilliant varie , he said, 
in the same intense manner— 

“Sing, Nellie !” 

“ What shall it be, George ?” said she, sooth¬ 
ingly, speaking with that tone of consideration 
one instinctively assumes toward an excited or 
intoxicated man. 

‘ ‘ Anything! anything ! ” lie exclaimed, mov¬ 
ing restlessly in his chair. 

She began a favorite love song. Ross laid 
his head upon the piano, burying his face in 
his hands. Suddenly he sprang up and paced 
hurriedly to and fro. As the song concluded, 
and the beautiful girl arose from the piano, 
lie advanced to her, and throwing his arms 
about her, clasped her to his breast. She 
gently disengaged herself, hut said nothing, 
for she was now conscious there was a despera¬ 
tion, a wildness in his brain—the more terrible 
to her because she understood it not. And so, 
though she questioned whether the apparent 
aberration was due to intoxicating liquors or a 
diseased brain, she understood enough to know 
that her part was to treat him gently, or there 
might be a terrible outburst of passion. Her 
first impulse had been that natural to a timid 
girl—to leave him, and speak to .her parents ; 
but then she remembered that her father was 
absent, and her mother unwell, and she bravely 
endeavored to persuade herself that she had 
nothing to fear, after all. 

“ Be seated, Mr. Ross !” she remarked, with 
an air of mild coldness. 

“Seated!” he echoed, musingly. “Pray 
why should I be seated ? What were seats 
made for ? Not for lovers—0 no ! lovers should 
recline on mossy banks, as they do in the hooks 
of old romance! Seated!” he added, slowly 
and earnestly ; “ no, never again, here !” 

He advanced as he spoke, and knelt before 
the young girl as she sat on the sofa. Clasping 
both her hands in liis, he exclaimed, huskily, 
half whispering— 

“Nellie, let us fly! Come, go with me to 
Italy, where we can live and love together. I 
have plenty of money—plenty. Come, go with 
me, away from this lonely village, to that sunny 
land where we can be each other’s forever, and 
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live in the light of our own bright smiles. I 
cannot stay longer here ; they will not let me ; 
it is impossible ; I must go, and you—you must 
go, too ; it will kill me if you say no ; yes, you 
must—must—must! ”—and he buried his face 
in the folds of her dress. 

'Suddenly springing to his feet, he gazed, in 
a listening posture, toward the door, while his 
face assumed a deeper pallor, and his eyes 
gleamed wildly; but again he resumed his 
kneeling position at the feet of the now tho¬ 
roughly terrified girl, who sat mute and unre¬ 
sisting, as in a trance. 

“ Will you, Nellie V 9 he resumed ; and as he 
gazed imploringly into her averted eyes, and 
no answer came, he began singing, in a low, 
touching tone, an old song :— 

“Oh, hie with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 

Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee ; 

To the warm sunny lands 
We’ll hasten together, 

And the love that I bear thee 
Shall bind us forever! 

“Thy presence shall gladden, 

Shall guide me along ; 

Thy voice shall still echo 
Thy spirit in song. 

Then haste with thy lover 
Far over the sea, 

Whose fond heart is beating 
And breaking for thee!” 

He finished, and awaited, with beseeching 
eyes, her reply. None came. Suddenly he 
sprang to his feet, trembling like an aspen, and 
exclaimed: 1 * They are coming! coming, Nellie; 
I hear them ; do not you ? Listen ! it is their 
horses’ hoofs coming down the hill; I know it; 
it is they ! it is they !”—and the frantic youth 
rushed to the maiden who was gazing on him 
in speechless impotence. 

“Will you go, Nellie ?” he huskily exclaimed, 
as he grasped her arm ; “ will you ? Speak— 
quick—a moment, and it will be too late 1 Your 
answer, girl—the last time—say !” 

At length her soul found utterance. 

“George Ross,” she said, with a quivering 
voice, “what do you mean? what is this? 
Release my arm ! n 

“There, there !” he exclaimed, as he pushed 
her from him in a rage ; “I told you so; too 
late, too late—they are here !” And at that 
moment the door opened and Mr, May entered, 
accompanied by two constables, who seized the 
young man and bore him, struggling, away. 

The poor girl, unable to comprehend it all, 
swooned and fell upon the floor. She awoke 
on her bed, to which she was confined for weeks 


with a burning fever. Happily for her, her 
illness was the means of saving her from the 
shock of appearing in court to testify with re¬ 
gard to the time and manner of the recex>tion 
of divers gifts from the enamored thief. . 

For such he was proved to be. A decoy letter 
had detected him in his purloining practices at 
the post-office, suspicion having been turned 
toward him by certain circumstances of a pecu¬ 
liar character. 

He served out his term in prison. When he 
was released, he returned to Bumble, only to 
remain a few days, when he departed for parts 
unknown. 

Need I point out the moral of my tale ? 

MILDRED. 

BY MAUD IRVING. 

Radiant were ber shining tresses, 

Shedding on her brow caresses ; 

And her eyes shone sapphire bright! 

Round her head, so proud and queenly, 

Beamed a hallowed light! 

And her voice was sweet as music 
From the harps of night! 

Sylph-like as the clouds of morning, 

When the glowing day is dawning, 

Was her beauteous form ! 

And a strange charm dwelt about her. 

Calming every angry storm ! 

And a smile of mystic sweetness 
O’er her face shone warm ! 

But, alas! love’s power was mightless, 

For those radiant eyes were sightless, 

Though they beamed so bright] 

And the pearl tears gathered in them 
As she told me “All is night! 

I am waiting till these eyes shall see 

In heaven’s golden light.” ✓ 


EVENING. 

BY MRS. A. E. BURTON. 

The evening sun hath gently kissed 
A silent, soft good-by, 

And blushes as the fond caress 
Hath mantled earth and sky. 

Night closed the portals of the west, 
Where passed his golden car, 

And sealed the arch of amethyst 
With love’s bright vesper star. 

The gentle moon, night’s radiant queen, 
Ascends the day-god’s throne, 

And breathes o’er earth, and air, and sky 
A sweetness all her own. 

The mystic charm, with fettered will, 
Earth, air, and sky confessed ; 

The blushes fade, the pulse beats low— 
The world is all at rest. 
















ORESTES AND HYPATIA. 


A TALE OF EAEIY MOSLEM CONQUEST. 

BY I IT I A. 


CHAPTER I. 

False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 

Whose heaven and earth but seenij alas, to meet l 

Moore. 

The Saracen caliphate had just been estab¬ 
lished. Mahomet, with the consummate skill 
that characterized his lofty genius, had bound 
up in the bold creed, “ There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his Prophet,” the corrupt 
system of Christianity, the remnant of Judaism, 
and the absurd superstitions of the Arabs that 
had divided the religion of his country. His 
splendid pretensions, the intrepid boldness with 
which he urged them, his brilliant exploits, had 
subdited Arabia to his sway, scattering his ene¬ 
mies, and captivating the hearts of his country¬ 
men. And now that he was gone, the gigantic 
spell was unbroken, the magic wand unreversed. 
Animated by that enthusiasm which faith and 
devotion alone can rouse ; their imagination 
fired by the Paradise he had taught them was 
prepared for the faithful; believing themselves 
the ministers of God, commissioned by His 
inspired Prophet to conquer the world, and 
convert it to the sacred Islamism, the Arabian 
chieftains rushed to the feet of Abu-Bekir, their 
first Caliph, and implored him to lead them on 
to victory. 

It is impossible to describe the warlike host 
that, under the command of his lieutenants, 
swept through Arabia. Every tribe sent forth 
its warriors, burning with zeal for the cause of 
“ God and Mahomet,” to join the sacred throng. 
Morning and evening, the consecrated crescent 
that the great Prophet himself had borne to 
battle, and for which many a bold Moslem had 
shed his lifeblood, was elevated; and, as the 
revered symbol of their faith met the adoring 
gaze of the Moslems, the thousands on thou¬ 
sands prostrated themselves, with their faces 
towards Mecca. Silence fell over the mighty 
throng, and, through the thrilling hush, the 
impassioned prayer ascended as from one heart. 
As the moving mass arose, the sunbeams flashed 
from the gleaming armor and gorgeous trappings 
in a thousand dazzling waves, making the vast 
plain a sea of glancing light. 

To the north of Arabia lay Syria, with its 
magnificent cities, its fertile valleys, its famed 
rivers—the sacred Jordan, the Abana and Phar- 


par of Scripture; the Sabatum, that ceased to 
flow on the Sabbath; and the Adonis, whose 
waters were annually tinged with the blood of 
the Thammuz the Syrian women bewailed; even 
its far-reaching desert could boast a Palmyrene, 
or land of palms, whose capital was the splendid 
Palmyra, the Tadrnor of Solomon, the city 5f 
Zenobia and Longinus. To this land, so glowing 
in associations, the Saracens first directed their 
arms. It was, too, in a section of this province 
that Christ and his disciples had established 
that religion before which the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, though supported by all 
that was great, venerable, and attractive, had 
crumbled away. It claimed to stand alone, as 
the only true faith, and, consequently, stood in 
direct antagonism with the creed of the Mos¬ 
lems. Animated by so many and powerful 
motives, the host of Saracens might well be 
deemed invincible. 

Obeidali, to whom the Caliph had intrusted 
the chief command of his armies, for the con¬ 
quest of Syria, was one of the most powerful 
of the chiefs. Fierce in war, vindictive in re¬ 
venge, of indomitable courage, he yet possessed 
some of those generous virtues that, by a strange - 
and opposing affinity, are oftentimes found in 
otherwise savage hearts. Associated with him 
in command was Caled, whose cruel nature was 
redeemed by no virtue. Thirsting for war, as a 
mode of gratifying his insatiable love for power 
and pleasure, it was to him a wild and delicious 
excitement; and so fierce and desolating was 
his onslaught that he was called “The Sword 
of God.” Under these and other leaders, all 
bold, daring, and enthusiastic, the Moslems 
swept on towards Damascus, their first point of 
attack. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oh, if there he a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear ; 

A tear so gentle and so meek 
It would not stain an angel’s choolc — 

’Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. — Scott. 

Damascus, the capital of the kingdom of the 
same name, was situated in the midst of a vast 
and fertile plain ; and, occupying a central 
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position between the Mediterranean on tlie 
west and the Euphrates on the east, had early 
become enriched by the costly trade in gold, 
gems, spices, and silks, carried on between the 
western nations and Arabia, Persia, and all 
Central Asia. It was famed for its magnificence* 
Splendid temples, costly edifices, lofty domes, 
and glittering spires ; marble porticos and col¬ 
onnades ; colossal statues and a thousand clas¬ 
sic memorials of Grecian art attested its wealth. 
Lofty palms bordered the streets and public 
walks; fountains flung upon the air their 
cooling spray; extensive gardens delighted the 
eye with the gorgeous flora of the East. So 
beautiful was the surrounding country, that 
the Arab believed it the original Paradise, and 
called it, in his rapturous admiration, “The 
Eye of the East.” 

The religion of Christ had early been planted 
in Damascus* It was on his way thither that 
the persecuting Saul was miraculously con¬ 
verted ; here he preached that Gospel whose 
truth is so wondrously attested by the conver¬ 
sion of its most bitter enemy into its devoted and 
ardent champion. Christianity, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fierce persecutions to which successive 
Pwoman Emperors had subjected it, had flourished 
in Damascus, which, at the period under notice, 
might be called a Christian city. Cyril, the 
venerable Patriarch, was regarded with bound¬ 
less love and veneration. In him the Christians 
beheld the meek gentleness of Christ. On his 
lips ever dwelt words of kindest sympathy and 
tenderest love for man. His eye shone with 
pure and holy light, and his lofty brow, over 
which floated his thin, gray hair, was stamped 
with the impress of high converse with God. 
His benevolent heart introduced him to a thou¬ 
sand scenes of grief and suffering; and to 

rt 

relieve, console, and sympathize were his daily 
offices. In his missions of mercy, he was often 
accompanied by Hypatia, his lovely daughter, 
and only remaining child. She was the soft 
dove whose gentle cooing made glad his heart 
and home. The last earthly tie that bound him 
to life, in her were garnered up the concen¬ 
trated feelings of his tender soul. Deprived of 
her mother at an early age, he had supplied 
the place of both parents. Rarely gifted by 
nature, under his skilful culture she had 
bloomed into the lovely flower whose beauty 
was only a type of its exquisite fragrance. He 
had communicated to her all the rich and va¬ 
ried store of learning of which he was master. 
He had formed her to be the companion of his 
mind as well as the sharer of his heart and the 
light of iiis home. Together they had compared 


the systems of Plato and Socrates with that 
of Christ; and a solemn awe had stolen over 
her spirit as the sublimest human philosophy 
had shrunk into insignificance when contrasted 
with that stupendous scheme revealed in the 
Gospel. The burning philippics of Demosthe¬ 
nes and the thrilling appeals of Cicero had 
made her a patriot. She had wept with An¬ 
dromache at the parting of Hector; and been 
made glad with Penelope at the return of 
Ulysses. The sciences of Egypt and Chaldea 
had unrolled their mysteries to her, and she 
had traced amid the burning stars a thousand 
imperishable memorials of the history, poetry, , 
and philosophy of those ancient nations. Lighter 
accomplishments, too, had lent their refining 
grace to complete the charming whole. She 
was mistress of music, and her slight fingers 
swept the strings of her lute with exquisite 
skill; while her voice, in its rich swell, elevated 
the soul, or, in its tender cadence, melted the 
heart. Her own pure nature had taught her 
all those virtues whose types are found in the 
devoted Ruth, the self-sacrificing Hannah, the 
pious Shunamite, and the gentle mother of 
Christ. With such an angel in his heart, 
small wonder that Cyril was the idol of the 
Christians of Damascus. His daily life was a 
revelation of the virtues of his child. > 

Twenty summers had not left the heart of 
the beautiful Hypatia unstirred by love ; the 
soft passion brooded in its profoundest depths, i 
She was beloved by Orestes, the Roman Gov¬ 
ernor of Damascus. 


CHAPTER III. 

Beauty’s the effect of soul.—B ailet. 

To say that the heart of Hypatia had been 
won by those external attractions that so often 
captivate, even when unaccompanied by moral’ 
or mental excellence, were to do her injustice. 
Hers was an imagination to be fascinated and 
absorbed by the higher graces of mind . Orestes 
was no Adonis. The toils of war and the pri¬ 
vations of arduous campaigns in savage coun¬ 
tries, far removed from the great seats of com¬ 
fort and civilization, had left their traces upon 
his person. His thin features and quick, 
restless eye, within whose depths slumbered a 
world of thought, feeling, and will, spoke of a 
wasting activity of mind. His right temple > 
was disfigured by - a scar; but genius sat en¬ 
throned on his brow, over which brooded 
masses of raven curls. The contour of his 
mouth and chin breathed energy and decision ; 
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while the elevated character of the whole face, 
and its ceaseless and rapid change of expression, 
were indicative of a soul lofty in its purposes, 
unbending in its resolves, unexhausted by ef¬ 
fort, and undepressed by difficulty. A temper 
so bold, ardent, and cheerful; a brain so fertile 
in resources ; combined with a profound know¬ 
ledge of the military tactics which, founded on 
the practice of the greatest generals, and sup¬ 
ported by Rome’s iron legions, had made the 
imperial soldiery the terror of the world, all 
rendered Orestes worthy of his high station, as 
the representative of the greatest empire of the 
ancient world. During the eight years he had 
governed Damascus, many useful reforms had 
been effected in her state : the walls and forti¬ 
fications had been carefully repaired, the garri¬ 
son kept under severe but necessary discipline, 
and the magazines well supplied with Ahe 
superb and far-famed Damascus arms. A civil 
as well as military chief, he had removed op¬ 
pressive taxes, by which former exacting rulers 
had supported luxurious modes of living and a 
splendor becoming the emperor himself; in¬ 
sured security to life and property by his vigi¬ 
lance in detecting and punishing the violators 
of law and order; in short, he had won the 
confidence and affection of those he governed, 
by his justice, humanity, and ability. Kept 
constantly informed of the state of the sur¬ 
rounding country by swift couriers who tra¬ 
versed it in every direotion, and of remote 
regions by the reports of the numerous caravans 
arriving from the south and east, the warlike 
movement of the Moslems had not escaped his 
notice. With the rapid intuition of genius, 
Orestes instantly conceived that Damascus 
would attract the Arab ; its religion, its central 
position, its wealth, all were so many allure¬ 
ments to the Moslem, who, while he fought for 
“ God and Mahomet,” v r ould by no means 
scorn the wealth that the plunder of a rich 
city would pour into his coffers. Hastily as¬ 
sembling his councillors, tlie Governor commu¬ 
nicated the intelligence he had received and 
his conviction of the necessity for prompt action. 
They deemed him hasty in his conclusions, and 
guarded him against rashness. Unconvinced 
by their arguments, and sickened by their 
indifference, he turned from the council-cham¬ 
ber, and sought the Patriarch. Cyril instantly 
comprehended the danger, listened to the plans 
of Orestes, and encouraged him to pursue the 
course his own judgment should dictate. “ Go 
forward, my son,” said the venerable priest, 
“in the path you are pursuing, and Heaven 
will bless your noble efforts. We serve the 


God of battles, who givetli not the victory to 
the strong. We will repose in His almighty 
power, and all will yet be well. Let us to Hy¬ 
patia.” So saying, he laid his arm within that 
of his companion, and they passed on in silence. 
Both hearts were absorbed by the emotions that 
beloved name had stirred. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Thou hast discovered some enchantment old, 
Whose spells have stolen my spirit as I slept, 

And mingled it with thine.— Shelley. 

The last rays of the setting sun had faded 
from turret and spire. Far away in the dis¬ 
tance, the dim outline of Lebanon lay in deep¬ 
ening gloom. The glorious twilight of Syria’s 
delicious clime had melted into shadowy dark- 
! ness. One by one, those glittering orbs that 
make night’s brow so regal had stolen out upon 
the azure deep of heaven, till the blue concave 
seemed one vast dome, hieroglyphicked in 
characters of living light. “ Glorious types of 
the Eternal! whose gorgeous magnificence im¬ 
agination could ne’er have conceived ; compared 
with whose stupendous cycles all time is but the 
exhalation of a breath ; whose divinest harmo¬ 
nies thrill the universe; to whose boundless 
succession and infinite number philosophy af¬ 
fixes no limit; whose Author is God ! "What 
sublimest truths are emblazoned on your burn¬ 
ing heraldry ! The soul yearns to adore ; and 
if, in its upward flight, it passed not from the 
glorious creation to the infinitely more glorious 
Creator, surely it would fold itself with an 
idolatrous faith around your beauteous orbs !” 

So mused Hypatia, as, gazing from her win¬ 
dow, she awaited the coming of the loved. 
“ My father is late to-night, and Orestes comes 
not,” she said, as she descended to the softly 
lighted veranda, where was prepared the simple 
evening meal of milk and fruits. With her 
own hand, she prepared her father’s favorite 
beverage of snow mingled with the juice of the 
delicious grape that flourishes in the fertile 
vales of Syria ; she ordered the refreshing bath, 
so necessary in eastern climes ; she anticipated 
every want, provided every comfort her affec¬ 
tionate heart could suggest. 

A step without, and she springs to meet her 
father. Her arm is thrown caressingly around 
him, while her lips are pressed to his. “My 
father !” in tones of thrilling tenderness, “ and 
the noble Orestes,” turning to her lover with 
kind greeting, “you are right welcome.” 

The slight repast was not finished before 
Hypatia had discovered the shadow upon the 
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spirit of her companions. “ You are sad to¬ 
night/’ she said. “ I will bring my lute, and 
sing your favorite songs.” She returned im¬ 
mediately, and, seating herself upon a cushion 
at her father’s feet, preluded a soft strain, 
which gradually swelled into power ; while, as 
if her spirit had bathed itself in theirs, she 
sang:— • 

“Of old, Isaiah’s burning tongue 
This word of hope o’er Israel flung, 

And through all time the echo’s rung— 

‘ He will save us ! He will save us V 

“ ’Twas in the hour of helpless fear, 

Ilemm'd in by rude Assyrian spear, 

That Judah wept with joy to hear— 

‘ He will save us l He will save us !* 

“Start not, my soul, though storms rage high, 

And angry lightnings rend the sky ; 

Attend the prophet’s joyful cry— 

* He will save us! He will save us !’ 

“In adversity’s dark night, 

When fearfully we walk by sight, 

The promise comes, and with it light— 

‘He will save us! He will save usf n 

The animated strain, breathing sublimest 
trust, sunk into the hearts of the listeners. 
Cyril turned his bright and tearful eyes upon 
Orestes, who seemed absorbed in intense ad¬ 
miration of the pure being so radiant with hope. 

The song ended, Cyril raised Hypatia, and, 
placing her upon a seat beside him, recounted 
what has been already related. She listened 
with breathless interest; comprehended and 
appreciated the difficulties and dangers of Ores¬ 
tes’ position; and a deeper admiration of the 
genius that inspired him seized upon her mind, 
and deepened the idolatrous devotion she had 
long cherished in her heart. “ And now, my 
daughter,” continued Cyril, “you are young 
and beautiful. I may not survive the dangers 
that threaten us.” A convulsive shudder 
passed over her as she sunk into his arms. His 
voice grew tremulous with emotion as lie pro¬ 
ceeded : “The noble Orestes, who lias long 
ardently loved you, who is in every way worthy 
of my child, has to-day conjured me to give 
him a right to protect you, if it should please 
Heaven to remove me. I leave you, my daugh¬ 
ter, to reply.” He pressed her tenderly to his 
heart, and withdrew. 

Orestes was at her feet. “Speak to me, 
dearest Hypatia ! say that I may yet call you 
mine, and the devotion of my life shall reward 

YOU !” 

* 

She moved not. He seized her hand, and 
pressed it passionately to his lips. A hot tear 
fell upon it. A thrill of rapture shot to her 
heart. This for me! she sighed, as, trembling 


with excessive emotion, she buried her head 
on his shoulder. 

“ Mine ! mine !” he fervently murmured, as, 
softly encircling her with his arm, he drew ben¬ 
to his heart and imprinted upon her lips the 
holy kiss that sealed their betrothal. 

“ Linked in the inwoven charm 
Of converse sweet and deep—talk 
That might disarm time,” 

the hours sped by unheeded, and the last faint 
star had melted into the dawn before Orestes 
withdrew. His words of tenderness still lin¬ 
gered on her ear; her hand was still warm 
from the pressure of his ; liis tones had sunk 
into her soul, and while the bright future lie 
had depicted with love’s peculiar eloquence 
was vividly present to her imagination, a shadow 
stole over her brow, and a chill crept to her 
heart as the recollection of approaching danger 
returned, mingled with a dim foreboding that 
these bright dreams might never be realized. 
“If Orestes perish,” she exclaimed, with im¬ 
passioned heroism, “ Hypatia dies !” How 
prophetic is love ! 


CHAPTER Y. 

Hark to that roar, whoso swift and deaf ning peals 
In countless echoes through the mountains ring. 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne! 

Shellbv. 

In pursuance of his determination, Orestes 
immediately commenced those active operations 
so necessary at this juncture. And though ho 
met much opposition from those who contended 
that a certainty of invasion could alone justify 
his measures, the high soul of the noble gov¬ 
ernor swerved not from its purpose. The troops 
were reviewed, the engines of war put in order, 
large bands of citizens were put under arms, 
the inhabitants of the surrounding plains were 
ordered to remove within the walls, the grana¬ 
ries were stored with vast quantities of grain— 
Damascus was prepared for a siege. Events 
proved how unerring are the decisions of genius. 
These preparations were scarcely completed, 
when a band of fugitives, flying before the ad¬ 
vancing Moslems, sought refuge in the city. 
And now dismay was on every countenance. 
Every breath of censure was hushed, and 
“Orestes is our only hope!” broke sponta¬ 
neously from every lip. Elevated by a con¬ 
sciousness of his transcendent ability, burning 
with desire successfully to vindicate the Roman 
arms and the truth of Christianity against the 
heathen, his whole soul stirred by the thought 
that it was the city and the home of Hypatia 
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he was to defend, if need be, with liis life¬ 
blood, Orestes seemed an inspired liero. Con¬ 
scious, at the same time, that Damascus might 
be overpowered by the vast numbers of the 
enemy, or by a long siege might be starved into 
capitulation, he sent to implore aid from the 
Emperor, and from the neighboring cities. 
From all he received unfavorable answers. Ilie- 
ropolis, Aleppo, Jerusalem, all stood in the 
Same critical juncture, and the Emperor, Hera- 
clius, defending his capital from the Persians 
on the east and the barbarians on the west, 
could not afford sufficient assistance to save 
Syria from the desolating Moslem. 

Orestes had taken every precaution to prevent 
surprise. Night after night he traversed the 
battlements. “ Die, but never be unfaithful!” 
were his impressive words to the sentinels, and 
they felt that death were preferable to dishonor. 
Often he sought the'house of Hypatia, where 
the soft endearments of love made him, for a 
time, forgetful of his cares. Returning late one 
night, he determined again to visit the citadel 
before retiring for a few hours. Gazing vacantly 
over the plain, his mind absorbed in intense 
thought, he fancied he perceived a glancing, as 
of the moonbeams, which were remarkably 
brilliant, from polished points. He called the 
attention of the sentinels. The objects, what¬ 
ever they might be, were certainly in motion. 
Orestes sprang from the wall, and applying his 
ear to the earth distinctly heard the low tramp 
of the advancing host. The Arab was stealing 
cautiously upon his prey ; he dreamed not that 
the sleepless lion was watching his muffled ap¬ 
proach. 

And now, lights flash from turret to tower; 
torches blaze in the streets ; soldiers hastily 
arm ; the trumpet’s clang rouses the citizen ; 
the walls are manned ; vast engines stand pre¬ 
pared to discharge their destructive missiles on 
the advancing foe. The Arabs, perceiving that 
their march had been discovered, came down 
upon the devoted city with a shock like thunder. 
A tremendous discharge of arrows and stones 
drove them for an instant backward. But 
thousands poured upon the plain. Borne on 
their fleet chargers, they came like light. 
Clouds of javelins darkened the air. High 
above the din and roar of the assault, rose the 
fierce battle-cry of “ God and Mahomet!” The 
Roman eagle soared proudly over the towers of 
Damascus, and seemed to hurl defiance at the 
pale crescent that glittered in the moonbeams. 

Orestes moved among the brave defenders of 
the walls, the foremost at every post of danger. 
Distinguished.by his dress and flowing plumes, 
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a thousand arrows fell harmlessly beside him. 
Did he bear a charmed life ? 

The ponderous battering-rams were now di¬ 
rected against the gates. The thunder of their 
crash shook the walls to their foundation. But, 
at this crisis, a sally, led on by Orestes, was 
made with such desperate courage that the foe 
abandoned their engines and hastily retreated, 
leaving the plain strewn with slaughtered 
heaps. The besieged employed the interval 
thus afforded them in removing their dead and 
wounded. Many a brave soldier had fallen, 
and the walls were slippery with blood. Sup¬ 
pressing all exhibition of feeling, Orestes moved 
in every direction, encouraging, animating, and 
rousing. “ Brave men,” he cried, “you have 
battled nobly for your altars and hearth-stones ! 
Trust me, the God whose cause we maintain 
against these infidel invaders will never leave 
us to perish !” His lofty enthusiasm inspired 
them, and they shouted “Never !” 

The venerable Cyril moved through the city, 
a ministering angel. He wept with and com¬ 
forted those whose fathers, brothers, and sons 
had fallen. He visited the wounded, poured 
the healing balm into their wounds, and with 
his own hands administered the reviving cor¬ 
dial. Hourly he prayed that God would succor 
his people, and save Damascus. 


CHAPTER YI. 

.Art and eloquence, 

And all the shows of the world are frail and vain, 

To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 

It is a woe too deep for tears, when all 
Is reft at once.—S helley. 

With the dawn, the attack was renewed. 
But why detail the eventful siege of Damascus ? 
A bloody page of history records it. Suffice it 
to say that it continued seven months, during 
which time, all that genius could devise, policy 
suggest, or courage execute, was done to save 
the city. Finding the walls crumbling before 
the destructive battering-rams, the best and 

bravest of the citizens and soldiers wounded or 

* 

slain, the provisions rapidly failing, Orestes 
was forced to yield. Had he thought alone of 
himself, he would have maintained the conflict 
while life remained, or one stone clung to an¬ 
other. But it was cruel to fling away life while 
there existed no hope of attaining that for 
which it had been already so lavishly expended. 
His heart bled as he looked sorrowfully upon 
the gory dead, whose mangled remains lay 
scattered upon the sod they had baptized with 
their blood. 
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The crescent displaced the cross. Damascus 
capitulated. 

The Arabs, excited to the last pitch of frenzy 
by the long and obstinate resistance, poured 
into the city, and the work of devastation com¬ 
menced. A numerous band, headed by Obeidah, 
approached the magnificent temple. Here a 
company of Christians had assembled ; and, 
while death and destruction raged around, 
Cyril performed a solemn service. The lofty 
chant swelled upon the air, and for a brief 
space arrested the desolating work that ap¬ 
proached the consecrated spot. Attracted by 
so remarkable a sound, Obeidah and his chief¬ 
tains rushed into the temple. The wild cry 
was hushed, and a feeling of awe crept over the 
rude Moslems as they gazed upon the inspired 
form of the Patriarch, towering aloft, and the 
reverent groups bowed around in attitudes of 
deepest devotion. 

We have before said that Obeidah was not 
altogether a savage. Touched by this scene, 
so morally grand, he granted the Christians 
permission to retire from the city. Three days 
were allowed them to accomplish their retreat. 
Grateful for this unexpected clemency, their 
arrangements were speedily completed, and, 
under the direction of Cyril, who was accom¬ 
panied by Hypatia, they commenced a toilsome 
march towards the mountains. What pen may 
portray the feelings of those exiles ? u Damas¬ 
cus ! 0 Damascus !” was the wailing lament 
that seemed crushed out of every heart, as 
they looked their last farewell. It was the 
city of their fathers. Here, they and their 
children had been born. Love had consecrated, 
friendship had endeared, and grief had made it 
sacred. The heart clings fondly to the scenes 
of former joys, but with what wild tenacity 
does it bind itself to the spot hallowed by our 
griefs I They left behind them—0 grief beyond 
compare !—the ashes of their dead. And now, 
the golden moon flooded every spire and dome 
with surpassing splendor, as in mockery of the 
agony that was wringing out life. Among these 
devoted sufferers were many delicate women 
and fair young children. The aged, too, were 
there, bending beneath the weight of years and 
sorrows. Privations, toils, and hardships were 
before them ; but they girded themselves, and 
went forward in the strength of God. 

The character of Hypatia now exhibited itself 
in its loveliest phase. Though her heart was 
torn by this violent separation from Orestes, 
and racked with anxiety as to his fate, she 
buried her sufferings deep in her heart, and 
endeavored to animatedliose who were sinking 


under what they had already endured, or what 
they anticipated. To Cyril, her devotion was 
untiring. She walked beside him, and, with 
her weak arms, sought to support his trembling 
steps. She beguiled the wearisomeness of the 
way by repeating, in silvery tones, those sub¬ 
lime odes in which the propliet-bard and king 
of Israel has poured forth the raptures of in¬ 
spiration. And when the weary pilgrim re¬ 
posed beneath the shade of the wide-spreading 
palms, she brought the cooling waters to relieve 
his thirst and refresh his blistered feet. Her 
arm pillowed his head when he slept; her 
smile greeted him when he awoke. Absorbed 
with cares for her father, and her mind occu¬ 
pied by one dear image, the heroic girl forgot 
herself, and heeded not the fatigues of the way. 
Cyril gazed at her through gathering tears ; 
and, as he felt his strength departing, prayed 
with impassioned earnestness that God would 
shield Hypatia. The very soul of tenderness 
breathed in the soft tones in which he addressed 
her, and the mournful glances with which he 
regarded her. “ My daughter !” She started. 
The eye may burn eloquently with love, the 
pressure of a beloved hand may thrill the soul, 
but oh, the tone has deeper power than these ! 
It sunk into her heart. She felt all that he 
could not say, and she wept upon his bosom. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Thy touch may stamp these limbs with crime, 
These brows thy branding garlands bear ; 

But the free heart, the impassive soul, 

Scorn thy control!—S helley. 

In the mean time, Orestes and his chief offi¬ 
cers had been loaded with chains, and thrown 
into the dungeons of the citadel they had so 
bravely defended. Obeidah, with wise policy, 
had spared their lives, in opposition to the 
wishes of Caled, who urged their violent and 
immediate death. Orestes strode the narrow 
confines of his prison with the air of a victo¬ 
rious chieftain. All had been done, within the 
power of mortals, to save Damascus ; and this 
lofty conviction sustained his soul, though all 
was dark around. But the future I oli, what 
was hidden by its impenetrable veil ? Hypa¬ 
tia ! Had she become the prey of the spoile 
There was madness in the thought l Exhausted 
by violent emotions, and suffering from un¬ 
healed wounds, the noble captain threw himself 
upon the floor of his prison, and gave himself 
up, by turns, to the most agonizing fears and 
the brightest dreams his vivid imagination 
could conjure. He could not know how soon 
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Hypatia and liimself were to be reunited—for¬ 
ever ! 

Caled, whose hyena-like appetite for carnage 
was unsatiated, though blood lay in pools 
around him ; cursing the humanity of his col¬ 
league, that had allowed the Christians to 
escape, conceived in his most wicked heart a 
scheme of cruelty worthy of a demon. This 
was no other than to pursue and cut off the 
retreating Christians. Concealing his purpose 
from Obeidah, he left the city, at the head of a 
party of the fiercest Arabs, mounted on the 
fleetest barbs of the desert. He was guided by 
a wretch who, for gold, had apostatized from 
his faith, and betrayed the route of his brethren. 

“0 for a tongue to curse the slave! 

May life’s unblessed cup for him 

Be drugg’d with treacheries to the brim!” 

It was the fourth evening since they had left 
Damascus, and the little band of pilgrims had 
entered the hilly country. They had selected 
for the night’s repose a lovely vale, watered by 
a pure stream. High on either side rose the 
verdant hills, crowned with luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion. The emerald turf was to be their couch, 
and the blue concave their canopy. Their 
simple repast was finished, and they were 
engaged in their evening devotions. In Jere¬ 
miah’s mournful Lamentation, they had be¬ 
wailed their desolation ; and from Isaiah’s con¬ 
solatory strain, u Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God,” they had received 
consolation; the spirit of prayer was upon 
them, and the holy hush was unbroken save 
by the murmur of the water and the whisper 
of the breeze. The silence became, for an in¬ 
stant, breathless, as the rushing of steeds and 
the ringing of steel, blent with the startling 
war-cry, broke on the still air. The young 
men sprang to their feet and grasped their 
swords ; but they were few in number, and 
were trampled down and swept away like leaves 
in the torrent. Gentle women and helpless 
children ; the brave youth and the hoary grand- 
sire ; the venerable matron and the tender 
maiden—all, all were savagely butchered. Hy¬ 
patia alone was saved. Clasped in the arms of 
Cyril, she had swooned with terror as the 
savage Caled, all reeking with blood, rushed 
upon the Patriarch. Struck with the rare 
beauty of the maiden, he tore her away, and, 
unmoved by the piteous cries that were wrung 
from the father’s heart by the fate of his child, 
he plunged his sword into the body of the holy 
man. Just Heaven ! is there no avenging bolt 
for so monstrous a crime ? 

No veil of darkness gathered over the gory 


scene ; nature smiled lovely as before. The 
streamlet danced musically on, though its wa¬ 
ters were red with the warm blood of the true¬ 
hearted and brave ; the perfume-laden breeze 
sported caressingly with the light leaves ; the 
moon shed her white radiance over the valley 
of the dead, and, by her light, the fiendlike 
actors in this bloody drama retraced their steps 
towards Damascus. 

The rapid movement aroused Hypatia, and, 
starting from the litter on which she was borne, 
she cast a terrified glance around. As her eye 
fell upon the forms that surrounded her, a con¬ 
viction of the terrible truth rushed upon her 
mind. 6 ‘ My father!” died upon her pallid 
lips, and she relapsed into insensibility. Caled 
was beside her. The inanimate form, so beau¬ 
tiful in its graceful outlines, so touching in its 
deathlike repose, might have awakened a feel¬ 
ing of remorse for his last ruthless deed, for he 
softly touched her hand. It was icy cold. A 
tender and merciful nature seemed born within 
him. u She must not die!” broke from his 
lips. And, shouting u On ! on !” to his troops, 
he pressed rapidly towards Damascus. Its 
spires soon rose to view. The party halted for 
a brief space, and refreshments were offered to 
Hypatia ; but she turned shudderingly away 
from the proffered food. Again she entered 
Damascus ; and, though her heart was frozen 
with grief and terror, one chord of intensest 
feeling still vibrated in her soul; hope whis¬ 
pered that Orestes lived, that he would save 
her from the Moslem. 

She was conducted with gentle care to a suite 
of apartments, magnificently furnished, in the 
citadel of Damascus. Caled had conceived for 
Hypatia a violent passion, and he fondly 
dreamed that he would win her love, and make 
her the queen of his harem. He surrounded 
her with costly luxuries ; all that Damascus 
could yield of rich and rare to delight the taste 
and please the fancy was lavished at her feet. 
In immediate attendance upon her, he placed a 
favorite slave. Beautiful as the day, Zoe might 
have contended the palm with Hypatia ; but 
hers was that dark, restless beauty peculiar to 
the Arab maid ; it lacked the soft repose, the 
gentle majesty that made Hypatia so attractive. 

Zoe could love idolatrously, and her facile 
and plastic soul attached itself readily and 
passionately. The grief of Hypatia excited all 
her sympathy, and her loveliness won her 
heart. Henceforth, there was no service she 
would not have undertaken, no danger she 
would not have hazarded to serve her mistress. 

Caled wisely allowed some days to elapse 
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before be visited bis prisoner. His motive was 
twofold—to allow tlie first poignancy of grief 
to subside (bow transforming is love !), and be 
lioped that tlie impression of bis person, if slie 
bad distinguished it on tlie night they bad met, 
would be confused with that of others, and so 
be not be recognized as the immediate author 
of her misfortunes. Informed by Zoe of every 
alternation of feeling, be found her with a 
calm serenity upon her brow that added ten¬ 
fold to her beauty. Courteously greeting her 
after the fashion of tlie East, be said:— 

“ Gentle maiden, though a captive, mebopes 
thou bast not found this confinement irksome, 
or thy guard a stern one. I have sought to 
soften the hours by the companionship of my 
sweet Zoe, and by such poor amusements as I 
have been able to supply. ” 

She bowed her bead coldly, and remained 
silent. 

“ Say, fairest Hypatia (so methinks thou art 
called)—nay, frown not—I am Caled; men call 
me ‘The Sword of God.’ I may yet wear a 
crown. One smile will make thee queen of 
my harem. Be mine, and a diadem shall yet 
encircle thy radiant brow. The spoils of con¬ 
quered kingdoms I will lay at thy feet, my 
splendid name, my victorious sword—all, all! 
Canst thou scorn the love of Caled?” 

The form of Hypatia dilated proudly, and an 
indignant blush crimsoned her pallid cheek. 
“ Know, proud man,” she exclaimed with lofty 
tone and air, “that a Christian maiden aspires 
to undivided sway in one heart. She knows but 
one love ; and if death tears away the object 
of her idolatry, she dies, or lives but to cherish 
the memory of the lost, and to anticipate an 
immortal union in a brighter world. Love like 
this thou canst not comprehend. Leave me. Per¬ 
suasions are vain ; allurements dazzle me not!” 

A frown gathered darkly on his brow as he 
replied: “Maiden, I have stooped to entreat; 
remember thou art in my power. But” —and 
liis tone grew softer, as he saw her terrified 
glance — “though my captive, I would fain be 
thy slave. What wish of thine, loveliest Hy¬ 
patia, may Caled fulfil?” 

“I am a captive,” she murmured; “I may 
not command. But canst thou tell me” — and 
her eye grew dim—“if my father perished on 
that awful night that brought me hither?” 

A quick Hush shot over the brow of the Arab. 
A light flashed upon her memory. The form 
whose aspect had so terrified, so dimly seen 
through that night of tranced horror, was surely 
his who now knelt before her. She awaited 
not his reply; but, springing to the opposite 


side of the room, she clasped her hands over 
her eyes, as if to shut out the blasting sight, 
while from her bloodless lips broke a low cry of 
anguish. 

Caled moved towards her; but she waved 
him back with a gesture of imperious command. 

“Approach me not!” she vehemently ex¬ 
claimed. “There is blood on tliy hand ! 0 God! 
it is my father’s !” 

Resigning her to the care of Zoe, Caled re¬ 
tired, vexed and irritated at the result of this, 
his first interview. Day after day he renewed 
his visits with no better success. 

At length, the calls of war roused him from 
his inactivity. Already the chieftains mur¬ 
mured at a delay which might ruin the Moslem 
enterprise. Caled tore himself from Damascus, 
indulging the delusive hope that when he should 
return the conqueror of Syria the pride of Hy¬ 
patia would yield. He could not enter into her 
heart, nor conceive the loathing with which she 
regarded him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ One life, one death, 

One heaven, one immortality. 5 ’—Shelley. 

Six days had now elapsed since the departure 
of Caled. Hypatia, relieved of the terror his 
presence inspired, had yielded herself not un¬ 
willingly to the ministrations of Zoe, who 
sought perpetually to amuse her. She re¬ 
counted the history of her early life ; spoke of 
her home, far away in the south of Arabia; 
related with touching simplicity the story of 
her early love, and how her brave warrior had 
fallen in battle ; but, seeing the tears in the 
eyes of her sympathizing mistress, she quickly 
sprung up, and, seizing her lute, struck its 
chords to a lively air, and, banishing every 
trace from her own brow, strove to restore the 
smile to the lips of Hypatia. 

As the sun declined from his meridian heat, 
they contemplated with pleasing emotion the 
lovely landscape. True, the sad wrecks of war 
strewed tlie plain, but beyond were the blue 
mountains and the golden sky, all gorgeous with 
the pomp of descending day. At this hour 
Hypatia’s thoughts became so absorbed that 
Zoe sat motionless at her feet or lingered si¬ 
lently beside her, apparently partaking her 
abstraction. This was the time she had wan¬ 
dered with Orestes, and she lived over again 
the dear delights that were fled. Could it be 
imagination that conjured the form that ap¬ 
peared before her bewildered gaze, slowly tra- 
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versing the battlement ? She clasped her hands 
forcibly to her heart to still its tumultuous 
beatings; and, uttering the name of “Ores¬ 
tes,” she sprang forward; her temple struck 
against the lattice, and she fell back bleeding 
and insensible into the arms of Zoe. 

That voice had reached the ear of Orestes; 
and, low as it was, it echoed through his soul. 
Flinging off the guard, he rushed to the win¬ 
dow ; and, with giant strength, tearing away 
the lattice, he leaped into the room, and knelt 
beside the insensible girl. He clasped her in 
his arms ; he called her by every endearing 
name ; he pressed his lips to hers; he bathed 
her brow with the restoratives the affrighted 
Zo6 supplied. “ Dearest Hypatia!” His voice 
seemed to recall animation, and, slowly opening 
her eyes, she fixed them on Orestes with a gaze 
of unutterable love. Such moments of concen¬ 
trated rapture on the verge of despair, like the 
beautiful verdure that girdles the deceitful 
volcano, promising repose, tell ofttimes of the 
fiery tempest that is gathering below. A thou¬ 
sand mutual revelations were made ; a thousand 
vows of constancy were repeated, though these 
were all unneeded by hearts like theirs. Ores¬ 
tes was forced away; but life from that hour 
recommenced. To communicate daily with 
each other, and, if possible, to concert a plan 
of escape, now appeared easy. Zoe was the 
willing instrument of Hypatia’s pleasure, and 
the Arab who guarded Orestes, already com¬ 
mitted by what he had at first allowed, was 
easily won by a bribe of valuable jewels ; and, 
as his orders permitted his prisoner to walk 
daily upon the battlements, he readily connived 
at the meetings of the lovers. 

How impatiently they watched the lagging 
sun ! They lived but for one hour—that which 
restored them to each other. This very per¬ 
fection of passion was in itself prophetic of 
sudden and rapid change, as the tliunder-cloud 
is born of the glory of the summer sky ; as the 
perfect maturity of the flower marks the com¬ 
mencement of the insidious decay. So it is 
with all things earthly! But, as the fading 
flower bears in its bosom a living germ that 
shall bud and blossom in new beauty, so love 
bears within itself the principle of immortal life. 

It was impossible that Caled should long 
remain in ignorance of what was transpiring 
in Damascus. A trusty messenger, who had 
watched the movements of Orestes and Hypa¬ 
tia, brought him the intelligence of their stolen 
interviews at the twilight hour, just at the 
moment that Aleppo had surrendered to the 
victorious Moslems. Burning with rage, he 
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sped back to Damascus, determined that Orestes 
should perish. His prisoner his rival. His 
blood boiled at the thought. “ This, ” said he, 
“is what the maiden meant when she spoke so 
proudly of one love. Fool that I was to per¬ 
suade her! But,” he impiously exclaimed, 
“ the i Sword of God’ is not easily turned aside ! 
I will be avenged on this Orestes !” i 

He reached Damascus late in the afternoon, 
and fearing that his plan of surprising Orestes 
might be defeated, if the intelligence of his 
arrival spread through the citadel, he entered 
by a secret passage, and without waiting to 
lay aside his armor, or to take refreshment, he 
rushed to the apartments of Hypatia, and, burst¬ 
ing the door violently open, strode haughtily 
into the centre of the room. Orestes, support¬ 
ing an his arm the terrified Hypatia, and seeking 
to shield her from the savage whom fury had 
transformed into a demon, confronted Caled 
with unblenching courage. But, unarmed and 
manacled, the odds were fearfully against him. 
As he stooped, for an instant, to assure the 
trembling girl, the sword of Caled entered his 
back and penetrated to his heart. With a 
groan, he sank upon the floor. A shriek of 
such thrilling anguish rung through the cham¬ 
ber as startled even the cold-blooded murderer. 
Hypatia clung to the dying Orestes in convul¬ 
sive agony. He turned upon her his fast closing 
eyes, still bright with undying love ; his lips 
breathed her beloved name, and the soul of the 
noble Orestes was gone. She still knelt beside 
him, when Caled, turning to Zoe, who had been 
the stupefied witness of the horrible scene, or¬ 
dered her to remove her mistress. The trem¬ 
bling girl gently took the hand of Hypatia, and 
a shudder passed over her at its deadly cold¬ 
ness. She passed her arm around the beloved 
form, but it yielded not to the soft pressure. 
Rigid death enchained it. The faithful heart was 
broken, and so were fulfilled love’s prophetic 
words: “If Orestes perish, Hypatia dies.” 

With a gesture of despair, Zoe threw herself 
at the feet of Caled, and conjured him to plunge 
his* dagger to her heart. But his revenge liad 
already overleaped itself, and he turned bitterly 
away. That night, the true-hearted girl fled 
from Damascus ; no tidings of her were ever 
heard. 

Syria bowed to the Mahometan yoke. Da¬ 
mascus became the seat of a mighty caliphate, 
and among the most renowned of the chieftains 
who bore the banner of the great Prophet to 
the far east and the remote west was Caled, 
“The Sword of God.” But, for the honor of 
humanity, let us hope'that, on the lap of fame 
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and in the midst of liis magnificence, his heart ^ 
was sometimes visited with remorseful com¬ 
punctions for his many crimes, not the least of 
which was the cruel fate of Orestes and Hypatia. 

-^ - o o » >-- 

MY DAGUERREOTYPE. 

BY L. J. CIST. 

Let poets sing of glory’s charms, 

Of battle-fields and war’s alarms, 

Of all the varied feats of arms, 

Whate’er their name, 

By which, in wild and reckless strife, 

’Mid scenes with blood and carnage rife, 

Men madly peril limb and life 

In search of fame. 

Let others, with the lover’s vow, 

Before the shrine of woman bow. 

Pen sonnets to the eye or brow 

Of beauty bright ; 

With wild extravagance declare 
Her love their life, her smiles their air, 

That only where she dwells ’tis fair, 

And all else night l 

Let others yet to loftier themes 
Attune their high poetic dreams— 

In the far future, golden beams 

Of promise see; 

And tell us, with prophetic ken, 

Of yet “a good time coming,” when 
The whole united race of men 

Shall brothers be! 

While others still see little worth 
In thoughts like these, and in their birth ; 

“Of the earth earthy,” upon earth 

Grovel for pelf. 

None of these now my theme I make, 

To none of these the lyre I wake ; 

But for my lowly strain I take 

My humble self! 

Before me lies—oh, art of arts, 

By which a breath a moment starts 
To being perfect counterparts 

Of form and face! 

The painter high, yon glorious sun, 

Of artist-tribe the only one 
Who proudly stoops to flatter none 

Of mortal race ! — 

Before me lies a likeness — true, 

The face and features there I view 
Are not exactly those I knew 

Some years ago ; 

Yet is it, those around me say, 

With whom I meet from day to day, 

Of my appearance every way 

An image true. 

In sooth, I see no wanting grace 
Of form or features of the face; 

In the expression, too, I trace 

Resemblance just; 

For beauty there is quantum stiff — 

Or, in plain English, quite enough— 

For food for worms—the warp and woof 

Of future dust. 


Nothing I see should make me vain, 

Nor aught of which I may complain; 

And if to me a shade of pain 

The picture give, 

’Tis that, as with reflective mind 
I gaze upon it, traced I find 
How much of life I’ve left behind, 

How brief to live. 

Three score and ten man looks to roam, 

At thirty-five, then, half way home; 

One-half my journey have I come. 

And what my gain ? 
Awake, 0 dreamer ! What! dost know 
That half thy life is done below? 

Improve the rest, nor let it show 

All spent in'vain! 

True, that the still unwrinkled brow 
And cheek not yet the furrows show 
Which, soon or late, to all below 

By age are brought. 

But in th’ expression which they bear 
Methinks I trace e’en now the wear 
Of passions high, corroding care, 

And anxious thought. 

No more the imprint there I see 
Of youth’s exuberant buoyancy, 

When the gay spirit, wild and free, 

Leaped forth in mirth, 

E’en as the bird or wild wood flower 
Springs up v r hen passed the April shower. 

Nor dreams that clouds again will lower 

Upon the earth. 

The forehead high and temples bare 
Show less the mark of time than care; 

A thinness of the glossy hair 

Still far from gray— 

A proof to all who tread life’s stage, 

Alike the simple and the sage, 

That not alone is writ on age, 

“Passing away!” 

Well, be it so ! When all is done, 

When here our race is fully run, 

When those we love before are gone, 

Why should we stay? 
Why should we longer wish to roam, 

When our kind Father calls us home? 

To all the summons soon must come, 

Up and away! 

Soon will “the evil days draw near,” 

“The eye shall see not,” and the ear 

The charmer’s voice, though sweet, shall hear 

On earth no more ; 

Stilled every motion of this hand, 

“Loosened the cord of silken strand,” 

“The golden bowl be broken,” and 

Life’s conflict o’er! 

I know that soon this body must 
Be laid to mingle with the dust; 

But yet I have a joyful trust 

It shall arise; 

That in the last great “ day of days” 

My God this earthly frame will raise, 

To form a temple to his praise 

Beyond the skios! 
















A DAY’S TEMPTATIONS. 


u How tired I am, and how hot and dusty it 
is ! The very thought of that long walk blinds 
and chokes me. Wealth must be as doubtful a 

V { 

blessing as poverty is a sure misfortune, when 
it generates such carelessness and neglect.” 

There was nothing Oi. the heroine of romance 
about Margaret Ross. She had closed the dark 
green blind of the narrow window to shut out the 
intensely sultry glow of a hot July day, reflected 
from the brick walls and shining roofs of the 
opposite row of houses, and the inharmonious 
sounds of a dispute between a newsboy and the 
baker’s errand girl, then in progress at a corner 
hydrant, and each moment threatening to be 
brought to the more forcible argument of blows. 
She did not even bestow a second glance on the 
gilded cages and singing birds of the humble 
aviary, and the thrifty geraniums and roses 
which a poor German, keeping fresh the memo¬ 
ries of home and the green places of his heart, 
persuaded to exist on the sultry sunshine drift¬ 
ing over the upright sliadeless walls into his 
window. She did not look a second time, al¬ 
though for two years those humble friends, that 
made his little world of wealth and affection in 
the homes arid land of his adoption, had been 
the only things to which she turned with 
pleasure in the crowded street where she lived. 

She had laid off her street bonnet of plain 
dark straw, exposing an abundant wealth of 
beautiful brown hair, braided carefully in heavy 
curls at the back of her small erect head, and 
the gray, unobserved duster had dropped from 
the gracefully sloping shoulders to the floor, 
displaying the perfect curve of the bust and 
the slender rounded waist to advantage, even in 
the uncertain light a single pencil of sunshine 
falling through the closed blind made in the 
darkened room. 

These were her principal, her only points of 
beauty. There was nothing to attract a stranger’s 
second look in the pale cheeks, firm mouth, and 
serious dark eyes; and, altogether, nature, at 
least as far as appearances might speak, had 
fitted Margaret Ross for the path which she was 
to walk in life—a third class music-teacher in 

« 

a great city. There was no danger of marriage¬ 
able sons, or eligible nephews, or cousins, or 
gentleman visitors in general, falling in love 
with that plain, business face, when Miss Ross 
called in the morning to hear Miss Juliet practise 
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the scale of B flat, or help Miss Ellen throughj 
the difficulties of “ Yon Weber’s last Waltz.”* 
No pursuit of knowledge under difficulties to 
ascertain who owned that deep, full, incom¬ 
parable voice that always startled a stranger 
visiting the quiet church where she sang, after 
a full view had been obtained of that matter-of- 
fact, every-day-life face. 

The very room in which she sat seemed to 
have taken, with that peculiar property which 
our surroundings possess of portraying our 
characters, the expression of her face on its 
physiognomy—for rooms have countenances as 
naturally, and as expressive as persons. From 
the dark striped, well-preserved carpet it had 
been her care to keep from the fading influences 
of the light and heat since childhood, the land¬ 
scape of palm-trees on the window blinds, and 
the lounge with its dove-colored cushions, to the 
open piano which, as they say of decayed gen¬ 
tility, looked as if it had seen better days, and 
a picture of Robert Burns, and a Scotch heather 
that hung above it—all spoke of utility, and 
the possession of that better part of elegance— 
neatness. 

There was in the whole experience of her past 
life but one point on which to hang one romantic 
thought. She was the oldest daughter of a poor 
printer, who had married a pretty sewing-girl 
in the heyday of a romantic passion, laboring 
probably under some hallucination concerning 
love in an attic, where sentiment and sunshine 
were to supply the joys bestowed by budding 
boughs and new-made hay under similar cir¬ 
cumstances in the country. Of sunshine there 
was certainly no lack in the close, unhealthy 
city court where their children sickened of 
annual fevers for the want of pure fresh air ; 
but the years were marked by a gradual and 
total dying out of sentiment, succeeded by 
an unlovely anxiety concerning butcher’s and 
baker’s bills, and rent days, while the pretty 
wife, fretted and faded out of all her loveliness, 
degenerated into a complaining, ill-used woman. 

This was the intellectual and physical atmo¬ 
sphere in which Margaret Ross’s mind grew into 
its sober, ungirlish cast, and her cheek took its 
hue of habitual pallor. She had lived through 
a long, unlovely childhood, during which her 
characterless mother had shifted the responsi¬ 
bilities of her young brothers and sisters on her 
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shoulders, at a period when their mental and 
bodily wants seemed to take the cry of growing 
nature—“ more, more.’’ The whole infant pro¬ 
geny, from the earliest date of her recollection, 
seemed to have possessed an inherited predis¬ 
position for all those evils human flesh is heir 
to, in the shape of whooping-cough, measles, 
and scarlet fever, not to mention a principle of 
predestination which seemed to mark them for 
the ownership of cut fingers, bruised noses, 
blackened eyes, and the worst of every street 
flglit or an attempt at unusual locomotion on 
the side-walk. 

It was out of these evils the one romance of 
her life grew. A poor German music-teaclier 
was attracted by the sound of her truly re¬ 
markable voice, swelling through the measured 
notes of some old time ballad to still the fretful 
wailing of a sick child. It was no remarkable 
occurrence that he should be there in that life¬ 
less part-of the great town, that beat strongly 
through all its great pulses of human life with 
the fever heats of ambition and love of gain. 
He was a dreamer, who had left his native land 
haunted by visions of fame and applause that 
were to enrich and complete his life in the 
vigorous new world. He may have learned that 
his hopes and dreams were vain, before the voice 
of the lonesome, weary-hearted child struck the 
chords of sympathy in his heart, and it might 
have been the impulse of ennui that first induced 
him to call her from her humble seat on the 
curbstone, where she listened to his voice 
through all the grand pieces of the old masters 
of liis native land in the long dusky twilights, 
sometimes faintly essaying to imitate the rich 
rises and swells of sounds. It was the reawaken¬ 
ing of his old dreams, when he first learned 
the depth and strength of her voice, and the 
beginning of a new life to her when she learned 
to steal breathless up the long flights of steps to 
his room, devoting the few hours stolen from 
her weary duties to the eager study of her Art* 

It would be romantic folly to say she learned by 
inspiration, and that there were no dishearten¬ 
ing hours spent over the weary routine of scales 
and octaves, when her enthusiastic teacher 
grew impatient and upbraided her with failure 
and the breaking of his heart. But, although 
she only half fulfilled his ideal , and lacked that 
devotion to her art and forgetfulness of the rest 
of the world, which he thought it deserved, she 
possessed an energy and strength of perseverance 
which alone would overcome difficulties and 
ultimately win her success. He never inspired 
her with his own hopes and aspirations ; but 
when, after four years’ constant effort to make 


out of her voice a thing which would make his 
fortune and enrapture the world, he wearied of 
the task, and, sickened and disgusted with the 
unappreciative bustle of the busy Western 
world, he sailed for his native land, he took a 
blessing from the heart of the quiet girl, and 
left the only one that had yet brightened her life 
behind. And there the romance ended. 

It would have afforded the poor, unstable 
enthusiast little satisfaction to know that his 
pupil had ceased to look on his gift to her as a 
Heaven-sent inspiration, and learned to regard 
it as a means by which she might gain bread 
and bring comfort to a sullen, unhappy home. 
More than ever the heavy responsibilities of 
their uncongenial life fell cm her heart and mind 
through the long sickness preceding the death 
of her father, an event for which he had waited 
with the bitter impatience which a life of suffer¬ 
ing, misinterpreted and misapplied, had brought 
to be a part of his nature. Through the years 
that followed,Ahere had been a sickening and 
dying out of the vital energies of her life. There 
had been but few changes : a removal to a more 
quiet street, and a few accessions to household 
comforts, admissible by her limited income, the 
expanding of her heart to that growth her mind 
had long since prematurely attained, and the 
formation of an affection which was at the same 
time the blessing and bitterness of her life. 

The enthusiasm which at first rendered her 
every-day duties pleasant, bringing vague 
dreams of great concert-rooms, and the dim 
aisles of churches over the seas, filled with in¬ 
cense, and the shuddering sounds of organ 
music, died out, leaving the discordant sounds 
of a mispractised scale in “ Hunten’s Instruction 
Book” as the unlovely realities of her bright 
ideals. 

Bo it came that the long dusty walk in summer 
through the blinding heats of July and August, 
and the bleak exposure to the autumn and 
winter rains came to be dreaded only less than 
her return home, rendered miserable by the 
fretful complainings of her mother, and the 
noisy and boisterous enjoyment of her young 
brothers, who were in the habit of making the 
“best” of their few hours’ freedom from the re¬ 
straint of the school-room, and, as the street was 
a forbidden pleasure, usually made the family 
sitting-room the scene of their efforts and suc¬ 
cess. 

This morning, Margaret Boss, after her long 
hot walk to a remote part of the city, where 
her principal patroness and employer, Mrs. 
Graham, lived, sat down in her qiiiet room with 
a bitter swelling of the spirit. She had passed 
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A day’s temptations. 


careless, happy faces in her walk, faces no 
younger in years than hers, hearing no impress 
of life’s heavy responsibilities and cares. She^ 
had listened to the voice of Ellen Graham, an 
older sister of her young pupils, through a long 
list of expected visits and pleasures which was 
to be the programme of her life through the 
summer, with which she was entertaining some 
fashionable friends in the parlor, as she had 
waited a full hour in the hall to have her bill 
receipted and sent down to her. 

“ She would have been at Newport long ago,” 
the pretty voice said, 4 ‘ but ma had waited for 
Cousin Arthur to come and accompany them. 
He had been South recently, and was just from 
la belle Paris. Yes, he had been there three 
years. His elder brother was a gentleman 
belonging to the French Legation ; and Lucy 
should just see the wardrobe his wife (that is, 
the elder brother’s wife) had brought home 

with her—actual Valenciennes and real dia- 

* 

monds.” And Margaret had stopped her ears 
to hear no more. It was well she had shut 
the door to keep out as much as possible of the 
merriment of her brothers, who were executing 
their Saturday’s performance of “ turning the 
house upside down,” besides some special ex¬ 
citement incident on equestrian performances 
on the clothes-horse in the back entry. 

There was a mistake of twenty-five dollars in 
the sum of her bills, consequent on the bustle 
of Mrs. Graham’s mind over her preparation 
for her departure to a watering-place. The 
long street was to be walked over again, al¬ 
though her head ached with the. distracting 
shouts of the newsboys, and the heat and bus¬ 
tle of the sunny outdoor world. The sum was 
small to the wife of the wealthy merchant, who 
economized when she settled, but never when 
she made bills. It would probably pay the 
confectioner for refreshments some evening 
when she entertained a few particular friends. 
How many blessings it would purchase Marga¬ 
ret ! The school bills that were to be settled 
by the still unearned proceeds of the next 
quarter might be paid at once, and the haunt¬ 
ing anxiety of poverty quieted for a while by 
this trifle which the rich owner would never 
miss from her purse. But the cheek of the girl 
grew hot with the shame of the temptation as 
she put these thoughts away from her mind. 

The bonnet was resumed with a long, steady 
gaze into the small mirror as the slender fingers 
adjusted the ribbons under the firm, rounded 
chin. There was a settling down of the lines 
around the serious mouth as she stepped out 
into the sunshine. 


She had never known a day’s recreation in 
her life; the very Sabbaths, when she sat in 
the church with folded hands and devotional 
eyes, had been haunted by anxious cares for 
the coming week. The same life of hopeless, 
loveless toil lay behind and before her. 

“It is of no use,” she murmured, bitterly, 
“to hope for brighter things ; as I have lived, 

I will live until I die, and it is not just that I 
should bind another’s life down to mine. He 
may learn to love some one else, and be happy 
years before any change may reach me. I 
must tell him he is free ; that I never could 
come to his home as a blessing, and that I love 
him too well to burden his life with the cares 
of mine. It is worse than death, this slow wear¬ 
ing out of soul and body with years of waiting, 
in mockery of a hope never to be realized. Can 
it be that Heaven is just, when there are those 
who spend thoughtlessly twice the sum that 
would make my life complete and happy ? 
What more has Ellen Graham done for the 
good of heaven or earth, who walks the world 
saved from all temptation, and whose life is 
one long holiday of pleasure, than I, who am 
denied the very affections of life ? No, it is not 
just!” 

The long walk had entered into a crowded, 
fashionable street, and the quiet teacher with 
her roll of music was but a single figure in the 
great tide of human life. Mrs. Graham was 
engaged; but Margaret’s note, with the in¬ 
closed sum of twenty-five dollars, was delivered 
to the servant, and she turned from the tempta¬ 
tion of actual sin safe, but with a heart filled 
with bitter repinings to meet the duties of the 
day. 

“How horribly hot it is! Mary, draw the 
curtain. Pshaw ! do not let in the light that 
way. I declare, the heat is stifling. You may 
put more ice in the pitcher before you go. You 
need not take Miss Ross’s note up to ma ; I 
will attend to that. Some worry about bills, I 
suppose ; she was here two or three hours this 
morning, and I presume ma did not pay her, 
and this is a dun. Shut the door, and be sure 
not to let Robert or Emma in ; they are so 
noisy!” And Ellen Graham, the beanty and 
belle, readjusted the sofa cushion under her 
dainty little head with a just appreciation of 
her comforts, knowing that a stifling Jnly heat 
glowed on the pavements without, and that the 
mercury of her mother’s mental temperature 
was at fever-heat over packing-boxes and 
trunks, that were the indispensable accompani¬ 
ments of Monday’s exodus. 
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“It will be so pleasant to have Arthur along” 
—and the head was turned a little, that the 
soliloquizer might obtain a full view of the 
lovely face in the opposite mirror. “ It makes 
an impression to have a gentleman who has 
been presented to Eugenie in one’s party. I 
am so worried about my bracelets ! ”—and the 
voice took the tones of real vexation. “To 
think the difference is only twenty-five dollars , 
and ma will not gratify me, when the turquoise 
would suit my new grenadine so well. I am 
tired to death with this eternal complaining 
about expenses and making both ends meet, as 
if it made much difference whether they did or 
not. I would not marry a man to save his life, 
if I thought there would be such a fret put on 
my temper—there!” The dainty fingers had 
emphasized the last assertion with such a vig¬ 
orous twist on the note she held, that it opened, 
and the returned bills fell rustling to the floor. 

She started up with a little cry of exultation, 
this woman who had never a want, who walked 
the world saved from temptation . The note she 
had been twisting around her pretty fingers was 
read now with a face of interest. “What a 
marvel of honesty this person who gave Emma 
and Juliet music lessons was, be sure !” And 
the delicate cheeks crimsoned to the shadow of 
the waving hair with the shame of the contrast. 
“But there certainly was a difference in the 
cases,” she argued; “this Margaret Ross, as she 
wrote her name in free, full characters, had no 
right to this money.” It was but a little sum, 
the difference between the coveted bracelet and 
the one she almost hated now by contrast. Al¬ 
ready she saw it gleam on her white, rounded 
arm, as she stood in the moonlight, it might be 
on the piazza at “Ocean Hall,” with a pair of 
pleasant dark eyes bent on her face (alas that 
love should stoop to conquer thus !) with the 
admiration almost amounting to love which she 
had so often discovered in their gaze. 

The grasp of the slender fingers tightened as 
the paper was torn slowly to pieces, and the 
pretty features settled into a serious study—it 
might be over the great puzzle of right and 
wrong. Not entirely or half satisfied, you 
might see by the hot flushing of the smooth 
forehead as the door opened. 

“ Are you here, Nell ? How pleasant it is ! 
I am sure it is a decided piece of folly to drag 
a fellow off to Newport when it is so comfortable 
at home, even if he does happen to be a hand¬ 
some dog, and you wish to exhibit him —eh, 
coz ?” 

‘ i Now, Arthur, be queit, or I will drive you 
out.” 


“Oh, do be amiable, Ellen. I have encoun¬ 
tered a regular domestic storm, or rather I 
experienced all the inconvenience of the thun¬ 
der and lightning without being actually ex¬ 
posed to the elementary influences ; for I was 
in the library while your mamma blew the 
household up in the dining-room. To give you 
a full statement, for I heard, although I put 
my fingers in my ears, it seems Aunt Lucy 
settled some bills this morning, the family 
purse coming out minus twenty-five dollars 
thereby. Natural inference is that it enriched 
the pocket of the opposite party, the said per¬ 
sons being Miss Ross and Catherine, the cook; 
the latter makes delightful blanc-mange and 
French soups, and therefore is not to be sus¬ 
pected for a moment; and the lamented but 
inevitable consequence is Miss Ross’s dismissal. 
By the way, wliafc a fine-looking person she is ! 
I saw her in the hall this morning. She has a 
figure Juno might envy. She had dropped her 
shawl. She does not look like a dishonest 
person, does she?” 

“ Does what ? I have not heard a word you 
have said for the last ten minutes.” And the 
eyes were raised from a minute survey of the 
pattern of Brussels carpet or the toe of her 
tiny slipper, or both, to the speaker’s face. 

“ I will not have to go over it all, will I ?” 
with a ludicrous affectation of dismay. “I 
believe the sum total of my remark was that 
Miss Ross did not look like a dishonest person. ” 

Miss Ellen Graham was not a reader of coun¬ 
tenances—at least, she had never noticed Miss 
Ross’s face. She thought her quite a plain¬ 
looking person. 

Her cousin noticed the unamiable tone, the 
level gaze of the blue eyes, and the flush of 
the cheeks, extending even to the white throat; 
and naturally thought he was particularly un¬ 
fortunate in vexing Nell while all the fellows 
were out of town, and he woxild have to bear 
the brunt of her ill humor till he brought her 
around again. 

“Only a short walk, Margaret.” 

She had slackened her pace when she heard 
his quick step following her down the quiet 
street on which she had just entered. It was 
at the close of that sultry, tiresome day, marked 
out from the rest of her life to be remembered 
only for more hopeless repining and bitter 
thoughts than usual. She did not speak for 
many minutes after he had drawn her arm in 
his, as his blessed privilege of protection, and 
accommodated his quick step to her slower 
movements. 
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He bad been afraid be would not see her, be 
said. He had been detained later than usual 
in the store. Miss Ellen Graham bad come in 
quite late to purchase a bracelet. How beau¬ 
tiful she was 1 Was Margaret ill or troubled ? 
she was so quiet. 

She was wondering whether, in spite of the 
morning’s resolutions, she could give him up, 
and take the realities of her life again con¬ 
tented and happy, believing all for the best. 
The whole experience of the day had been un¬ 
pleasant, having been marked by an unusually 
large number of discordant scales and false 
notes on the part of her pupils, and an unusual 
impatience of spirit and irritability of temper 
on her side ; either fact with equal probability 
might be supposed to be the cause or conse¬ 
quence of the other. 

The freshened wind blew coolly on her fore¬ 
head, and it was pleasant to know there was 
some one in the whole world on whom she 
could rest after the labors and trials of the day. 
“ It was weak, yet womanly, 5 ’ she murmured 
to herself; “yet was it just to him?” The 
momentary irresolution was put aside, and she 
told of her morning’s thoughts and temptations. 
“ It was not right,” she said, stifling the quick 


throb of the heart that recoiled from the very 
thought of life unshared by him, “that she 
should be a burden on his fresh young en¬ 
ergies. She was not free to love and wed 
whom she chose. It was wise and right, for 
Heaven had willed it so, and she must and 
would accept her destiny without a murmur. 
The path she must tread was pointed out to 
her; but he might choose his own, might take 
a smoother path, and lead a brighter life.” 

Could Heaven have given her a sweeter 
blessing than his words ': “ Your path is mine, 
and you are my life, Margaret?” The walk 
was extended far through the dusky street; and 
the parting gaze of the eyes that at last, from 
her doorstep, watched his retreating figure 
through the shadows, was an unspoken bless¬ 
ing. Unusually deep and fervent was the ut¬ 
terance that the prayer of her childhood, ‘ 4 Lead 
us not into temptation,” found on her lips that 
night. Lead us not into the temptation of 
envy and despondency, and deliver us from 
the evils of bitter thoughts and repinings. 
More equally divided than we, in our short 
seeing dream, are the temptations of life ; and 
who shall say one to the other: “You should 
not murmur; lo, your cross is light I” 
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Fig. 101. 
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Fig. 101 is a cottage in the English style, 
such as are used by the middling class of farm¬ 
ers. The drawing of it forms a very good ex¬ 
ercise, as there are good effects of light, shade, 
and perspective. 

Fig. 102 is a storehouse by a wharf. 


Fig. 103 is a Gothic church in the English 
cathedral style. Both these subjects are more 
elaborate than those we have been giving 
lately. They are exercises that will bear re¬ 
peating more than once. 


■* » 


WELL-DRESSED. 


A woman fond of dress is a term of oppro¬ 
brium. What does this condemnatory phrase 
mean—if it has any meaning ? Is it that the 
woman neglects her mind, her manners, her 
husband, and her children, whilst she trims 
tawdry yellow with sky blue ? Or that she tries 
to be neat, clean, and clothed in a manner be¬ 
coming her position in life, her age, her figure, 
and her complexion ? • Dress has been described 
as affording an index to a woman’s character. 
It does more ; it actually affects her character. 
A woman well dressed, and conscious of being 
well dressed, becomes a very different person 
when she is put into slatternly clothes. In the 
first position she respects herself ; in the second 
she feels not only discontented with herself, but 
with her neighbors. Goldsmith, in the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’? says : “ A suit of mourning has 
transformed my Coquette into a Prude, and a 
new set of ribands has given her younger sister 
more than natural vivacity.” 

It is a question open to some debate whether 
manners have affected dress, or dress manners. 
No one can deny that the one has always re¬ 
acted on the other. Stiff, elaborate dress is 
connected with stiff and courtly manners ; the 
high-flown compliment, the minuet, the rivolta. 
No knight could have borne arms in defence of 
a Bloomer, nor could the most determined lover 
drink a toast out of a Balmoral boot. The hair 
in long ringlets, or wrapped round a classic 
brow, speaks of poetry, music, painting, and all 
that is refined. We imagine these visionary 
personages thus clothed, walking on some plea¬ 
sant terrace, feeding a peacock, whose graceful 
plumage harmonizes with the costume of its fair 
owner. A woman is decidedly imitative ; and, 
when you put her into the wide-awake, the 
short skirt, the jacket, into the pockets of which 
she is very apt to thrust her hands, you will 
generally find her sayings curt, and her laugh 
loud. 

We applaud a connoisseur who buys a picture 
because it is a beautiful piece of color. Why 
should we not have these charming combina¬ 
tions in woman’s dress ? How often a little bit 
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of scarlet velvet, well placed, gives value and 
tone to the dress ! When the eye is cultivated, 
it is as irritable as a musical ear, and equally 
pained by discord. In many pictures, the sole 
charm arises from harmony of color—a har¬ 
mony which the eye drinks in with delight. 
The French have an innate sense of color; we 
see this in all the trifles that adorn their shops ; 
a little box is painted with two colors which are 
so harmonious that it is a delight tolook at them. 
The English choose two colors, but, as long as 
they are opposed to each other, they consider 
that sufficient; but these being often discords, 
give pain. 

As you look from your window in Paris, ob¬ 
serve the first fifty women who pass ; forty have 
noses depressed in the middle, a small quantity 
of dark liair, and a swarthy complexion ; but, 
then, what a toilet l Not only suitable for the 
season, but to the age and complexion of the 
wearer. How neat the feet and hands ! How 
well the clothes are put on, and, more than all, 
how well they suit each other ! Not one color 
swearing at another color. We have been imi¬ 
tating the French for centuries in the matter 
of dress ; yet how little we have succeeded in 
learning from them ! If we were asked what 
would secure success in dress, we should an¬ 
swer, Freshness, before all tilings ; better a 
clean muslin than tumbled satin. A lady once 
held up a collar and said, “Is it soiled?” 
“Yes.” “Why, you never looked at it.” 
“ No ; but if there is any doubt, it is soiled.” 

Y r ou ought never to buy an article because 
you can afford it. The question is, whether it 
is suitable to your position, habits, and the rest 
of your wardrobe. There are certain clothes 
that require a carriage to be worn in, and are 
quite unfit for walking in the streets. Above 
all, do not buy wearing apparel because it is 
miscalled cheap. There is no such thing; 
cheap clothes are dear wear. The article is 
unsalable because it is either ugly, vulgar, or 
entirely out of date. One reason why you see 
colors ill-arranged is, that the different articles 
are purchased each for its own imagined virtues, 
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and without any thought of what it is to he worn 
with. Women, while shopping, buy what 
pleases the eye on the counter, forgetting what 
they have got at home. That parasol is pretty, 
but it will kill by its color one dress in the 
buyer’s wardrobe, and be unsuitable for all 
others. An enormous sum of money is spent 
yearly upon woman’s dress ; yet how seldom a 
dress is so arranged as to give the beholder any 
pleasure ! To be magnificently dressed cer¬ 
tainly costs money ; but, to be dressed with 
taste, is not expensive. It requires good sense, 
knowledge, refinement. We have seen foolish 
gowns, arrogant gowns. Women are too often 
tempted to imitate the dress of each other, 
without considering 

Tlie difference of climate and complexion. 

The colors which go best together are green 
with violet ; gold color with dark crimson or 
lilac ; pale blue with scarlet ; pink with black 
or white ; and gray with scarlet or pink. A 
cold color generally requires a warm tint to 
give life to it. Gray and pale blue, for instance, 
do not combine well, both being cold colors. 

Tlie first inquiry you must make, if you wish 
to be well dressed, is into your defects of figure 
and complexion. Your beauties you are al¬ 
ready sufficiently well acquainted with. You 
are short : you should not wear llounces, nor 
stripes going round the figure. You are fat: 
don't wear a check. You have high shoulders : 
avoid a shawl, which is very graceful when well 
put on by a tall woman, but ugly when dragged 
across the bosom as if to hide an untidy gown. 
To look well, a shawl must be large ; no ar¬ 
rangement can make a small shawl look well. 

All imitations are bad. They deceive no one, 
and, the first gloss having passed off, they stand 
revealed for what they are : not for what they 
pretend to be. Let the cotton be cotton, and 
not pretend to be silk. A velvet dress is a 
prudent purchase. It never looks too fine, and, 
with the addition of lace and llowers, is suitable 
for any occasion. It is, of all materials, the 
most becoming to the skin. Satin is not so, 
because more glossy than the skin itself; so 
diamonds, being brighter than the eyes, serve 
to dim rather than to brighten them. 

It is impossible to speak too strongly on the 
subject of selecting colors that suit the com¬ 
plexion and hair. White and black are safe 
wear, but the latter is not favorable to dark or 
pale complexions. Pink is, to some skins, the 
most becoming; not, however, if there is much 
color in the cheeks and lips ; and if there be 
even a suspicion of red in either hair or com¬ 
plexion. Peach-color is perhaps one of the 


most elegant colors worn. We still think with 
pleasure of Madame d’Arblay’s Camille in a 
dress of peach-colored silk, covered with India 
muslin and silver ribbons. We forgive her 
for having run into debt for it. Maize is very 
becoming, particularly to persons with dark hair 
and eyes. Whatever the color or material of the 
entire dress, the details are all in all; the lace 
round the bosom and sleeves, the flowers—in 
fact, all that furnishes the dress. Above all, the 
ornaments in the head must harmonize with the 
dress. If trimmed with black lace, some of the 
same should be worn in the head, and the flowers 
that are worn in the hair should decorate the 
dress. 

Ornaments should never be merely and evi¬ 
dently worn as ornaments. Jewels, flowers, and 
bows should do some duty ; they should either 
loop up a skirt, or fasten on lace, thulle, etc. 
There should be some reason for placing them ; 
a bow of ribbon that has no mission is a fault. 
Flying streamers are unpardonable. Milton’s 
description of Delilah does not prepossess us in 
her favor— 

“ Sails fill’d and streamers waving, 

Courted "by all the winds that hold them play.” 

Nothing looks worse than a veil flying behind 
your bonnet. Either draw it over your face, or 
leave it at home. 

We have not yet mentioned the subject of 
dressing the hair. By attention to this, much 
may be done to decrease the defects of the face. 
If this be too long, the hair should be arranged 
so as to give width ; if too short, the hair should 
be plaited, and put across the fore part of the 
head, or turned back, which, if the forehead be 
low, gives height and an open expression. 

We have not, perhaps, pressed sufficiently 
strongly on the necessity of the dress being suit¬ 
able for the hour. No dress, however charming, 
is admissible in a morning but one strictly fit 
for that time of day. Every woman, whatever 
her station in life, has duties to perform in the 
forepart of the day ; and to see a lady ordering 
the dinner or arranging the wardrobe in satin 
and artificial flowers would be simply ridiculous. 
A velvet jacket may appear at the breakfast- 
table ; but the simpler and neater the costume, 
the better. All jewelry in a morning is in bad 
taste. Cobbett warns a man against a woman 
“fond of hardware.” The imitations of gems 
which are frequently worn, are not only in bad 
taste, but are absurd. Pearls which, if real, 
would be a monarch’s ransom, and mock dia¬ 
monds before which the Koo-i-noor looks small, 
are sometimes heaped upon tasteless persons in 
terrible profusion. 
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Some years ago, the English imitated the 
French in wearing almost entirely stone-colored 
or gray dresses ; hut neglected the ribbons of 
either scarlet or pink with which they enlivened 
those grave colors. Another great mistake is 
to suppose that a ball-dress, when its freshness 
is gone, will do for a dinner or evening-dress. 
There are some small folk who appear on the 
first of May, to whom it would be a suitable and 
welcome present. Gloves and shoes are most 
important ; a new pair of well-fitting gloves adds 
wonderfully to any dress, morning or evening. 
Cobbett, in his work, “Advice to Young Men,” 
says: “When you choose a wife, look to see 
how she is shod, if her shoes and stockings are 
neat; a slipshod woman is a poor look-out.” 

We do not advocate spending much money 
upon dress ; but we ask to have it spent with 
thought and tact in its arrangement and color. 
We all know beautiful women—wise, good, 
charming women—whose dress is generally 
totally deficient in taste, and we ask for the same 
improvement in mixing colors in dress that our 
artists, our architects, and the stage now dis¬ 
play to us. How much of our associations with 
people depends upon dress ! Elizabeth’s “muslin 
mane” seems needed for her character. Mary 
Queen of Scots only rises before us in her black 
velvet and the cap which bears her name; and 
the vision of Laura is not complete without the 
dress of green velvet and violets which Petrarch 
did not disdain to chronicle. 

CASCALAID. 

B Y H. L. ABBEY. 

Idly she sits and folds her hands, 

Down by the rocks which kiss the sea, 
Humming a tune of other lands— 

A dreamy choral melody , 

Often she stands and pats her foot 
Listlessly on the pebbled shore, 

As a heart beats upon a breast, 

Blighted and seared forevermore. 

Wildly she laughs when o’er the main. 

Typhoon marches his cohorts grim, 

And echoes catch the passing strain, 

Changing it to a mournful hymn ; 

And then she lists as though to hear 
fome note passing, or passed away, 

Eor’t brings from out the years agono 
Memories of a brighter day. 

Cascalaid seems a naiad queen 
Oft as she stands upon the shore, 

In the golden, shimmering sheen 
Which gilds'lier waving ringlets o’er ; 

There is the brow— the pallid cheek— 

The lips which curl in proud disdain; • 

But'ah ! the eyes of Cascalaid 
Tell the sad tale over again. 


Cascalaid’s soul is robed in night, 

And in that night its dreams are wild; 

Often she stands in deep affright, 

And ever is unreconciled. 

Ah, in her mind her thoughts go round 
Like ships upon a shoreless seal 
Seeking a coast ne’er to be found—• 

Blighted and lost eternally. 

Oft she talks to the wind and waves, 

Telling them of her gloom and woe— 

Telling, that he she loved so well, 

Sleeps full many a fathom low— 

Telling them that perchance she, too, 

E'er the summer shall come again, 

Dying, shall go to rest with him, 

Down in the waters of the main. 

And oft she deems each mounded swell 
The grave of him she loved and lost, 

While every sigh’s a long farewell 
In the heart of the tempest tossed ; 

And now she binds her flowing locks 
With the sea-weed and lilies fair, 

Standing upon the wave-washed coast, 
Watching the seas in wild despair. 

Who can tell but the Great Unknown 
Will be to her a richer life ? 

There a spirit before the throne, 

Cleansed and washed from her worldly strife; 
Then will she be the bride of heaven— 

A bride whose robes can never fade; 

Then will the echoes by the sea 
Listen in vain for Cascalaid. 


EARLY DAWNS. 

BY M. A. RICE. 

At the early summer’s dawn, 

Ere I’ve risen from my bed, 

And the house is undisturbed 
By the busy tongue or tread, 

Then upon an elm-tree near, 

Sings a robin sweet to me; 

Cheerful are his notes and clear, 

Stirring my soul’s melody. 

And through eastern window I 
Watch the elm boughs toss and play * 

’Twixt me and the rosy sky, 

Where dawn is deep’ning into day. 

It is an hour when music low 

Is chanted through the mystic aisles 

Of my rapt soul, and wondrous thoughts 
Seem touched with light as morning smilos^ 

And knowing that the bustling day 
Will drown these voices in the soul, 

I list their teaching while I may, 

Yielding myself to their control. 

I know the many-colored flowers 
Are lifting up their dewy eyes 

To this great miracle of God, 

This new-born morning in tlio skies. 

Whilo morn is springing in the east, 

I will arise and bless the sight ; 

Oh, pour thy love into my soul, 

Thou who hast framed the morniug light! 







SPRING WINDS. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 

(Concluded from page 342.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

Young trees root the faster for shaking.—B ogatskt. 

Sept . 20 th. 

I hate not been quite liappy since Mrs. Gar¬ 
diner was here. Her visit seemed to disturb 
everything, and we were going on so nicely 
before. I am getting nervous and irritable, just 
as I was early in the season, and I can scarcely 
tell why, either. 

Virginia is to be married on the 10th of Octo¬ 
ber, in Calvary church. I found I was growing 
very unhappy and envious, whenever I heard 
anything about her affairs. I used to be the 
one to have the most, and she was glad enough 
when I shared with her; but since her aunt 
came to live in town, and boarded at the 
“ Clarendon, ” they have made a great display. 
There are people who say that it is just to marry 
Virginia off, and all this outlay is a regular 
investment; and I have been ill-natured enough 
to repeat it. I never used to think myself in 
the least envious or uncharitable. When the 
commandments were read, I never felt that I 
had anything to do with “ Thou shalt not bear 
false witness,” and “ Thou shalt not covet;” 
but lately, both make me feel guilty. I had 
no right to repeat what I did not really know 
was true, and I have felt it was hard that 
Virginia should have such quantities of things 
—dresses without number, a point Alenin, 
and Brussels point sets, when I have to be so 
careful of every penny, and have worn one hat 
ever since last April, a thing I never did before, 
since I was as old as Lily. 

How can I feel so when I have things she has 
not, a dear kind father, and brothers and sis¬ 
ters, and a higher aim in life, and purer happi¬ 
ness ? for I know that all the lace and jewelry 
in the world never could have given me the 
pleasure that some of this year’s self-denials 
and self-conquests have been repaid by ! 

I have thought of a plan to help me to another 
self-conquest. I have an exquisite piece of 
embroidery, commenced at school last* winter 
for a pants sachet , and all the materials to finish 
it with ; six dollars I paid at Doubet’s for them, 
and it will be quite handsome enough even for 
the French gloves that I hear were ordered with | 
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her bonnets. She shall see that I do not retain 
ilk will, and that I have not forgotten her. I 
cannot but feel kindly when I am doing any¬ 
thing for a person; and Mrs. Fry says, “not 
only to speak charitably, but to feel so.” 

But I have other things that make me low- 
spirited. It is all well enough in the country in 
bright pleasant weather, when one can be out 
of doors ; but how forlorn it will be in winter, 
with leafless trees, bare lawns, and muddy 
roads. It makes me dull to think of it; no 
gardening, no walks, no flowers, no “out of 
doors” at all! And the children shut up too, 
that is the worst of it, tearing everything upside 
down and deafening me with noise. lN T o society 
either. Almost all our acquaintances go to 
town in the winter. The Waldrons always go. 
I did not know it until the day Mrs. Gardiner 
was up, though it is odd ; Angele’s aunt said, 
“ I hope we shall see a great deal of you when 
you come to town this winter.’ ’ It made me feel 
as if some new misfortune had happened. If 
papa only could afford to take us, even if we 
boarded ! Half of my life will go out, that is the 
truth. I never realized before liow much they 
all were to me. 

Ralph said, last evening, that even his little 
brothers James and Willie watched for my 
weekly visits ; for it is quite a settled thing now 
that I am to take tea with Angele once a week ; 
papa comes for me, and I enjoy it all the more 
because I know he is having a pleasant evening 
with Mr. Waldron. V T e had a children’s party 
last night, the Phelps and Lane family, the 
little Waldrons, and my children. I dressed Lily 
myself, and Laura always keeps Morton in the 
better order of the two. Laura is very neat, and 
very industrious ; I never could keep house 
without her, and though she does “ say things” 
sometimes about my intimacy at Beecliwood, 

I don’t think she is at all jealous, as I am apt 
to be. 

I really was proud of the children, they were 
so well behaved and obedient, not at all like 
those rude little Lanes. I should have been so 
mortified if Lily had made me speak four times 
to her as Anna Lane did, and not mind at that. 

It was a dry, clear moonlight night, and we 
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walked on the piazza a long time. Ralph was 
so thoughtful. He went after my Raglan, him¬ 
self, and wrapped it around me, and made me 
tie my handkerchief over my head. I don’t 
think any one missed us but Angele ; she is a 
dear girl! She came to the door and looked 
out, but only kissed her hand, and said she had 
to play “ Oats, Peas, Beans” with the children, 
when we asked her to come and walk. 

Ralph said the winter would be very long to 
liim! 

Oct . 3d. 

Day after to-morrow is Virginia’s wedding- 
day. I sent my box this morning. I have so 
little time that I did not get the sachet finished 
until Monday afternoon, though I have been up 
at half past five every morning for the last ten 
days. It is quite dusky when I first get up, 
and I have wondered if it could be I more than 
once, when I have been brushing out my hair 
with chilly hands ! 

The sachet looked beautiful; Angele says she 
never saw anything so exquisite. The ground is 
mazarine blue velvet, and the letters and motto 
are in silver thread and pearl beads. I quilted 
the white satin lining in the finest diamonds, and 
quilled satin ribbon all around it. There was 
a superb blue and silver gimp for the outside; 
even papa admired it, though I know he thought 
it odd in me, when he knows how Virginia 
behaved. But I am glad I did it, for keeping 
Virginia constantly before me in the pleasantest 
way, and feeling that I was going to give her 
pleasure, it destroyed every particle of unkind¬ 
ness I ever had. When I wished that she might 
be very happy in my note, I really did wish it, 
and hoped the marriage will turn out better 
than I fear it will. But I have always had a 
miserable opinion of Joe Bloodgood; he led 
Arthur into so much mischief. If papa’s mis¬ 
fortune had never done anything more for us 
than to break up that intimacy, it would have 
been a good thing. 

Arthur grumbled at leaving my parcel, and 
said I never should hear from it again, and they 
would only think I wanted to be taken notice 
of; but I did not care. Perhaps Virginia will 
not even thank me, but I have been already 
repaid, and I did not send it until all the invi¬ 
tations were out, so they cannot say I expected 
notice. 

Evening . 

Oh, I must add Virginia’s note to to-day’s 
journal, it was so unexpected, and made me so 
happy. I will never hesitate again to do what I 
feel is right, no matter what others may think. 

37* 


Dear Gussy : It is so very, very kind in you 
to remember me, when I have acted so shabby . 
The sachet is perfectly lovely ; aunt and every 
one goes off in ecstasies over it. I remember so 
well going to Doubet’s with you the day you 
chose the things. It made everything come 
back to me in a moment, and how intimate we 
used to be, and I felt so ashamed of myself Do 
forgive me, and come to my wedding, and let us 
be friends again. I am in great haste, for Joe 
is going to take this down town for me, and is 
waiting in the parlor, for I wanted to thank you 
at once. Oh, how I wish I could show you 
all my things, and my presents, and the lovely, 
lovely set of pearls Mr. Bloodgood has just sent. 

Your devoted Virginia. 

It sounds just like her ; she is not an Angele. 
I never realized before how different they are. 
But it was kind in her to write when she must 
have been so hurried, and I know she means 
it. Arthur threw his cards in the fire —they 
came with the note—-and of course I shall not 
go, and probably never shall see Virginia again ; 
but I am glad that I sent the sachet . 

Oct. 15th. 

I have had a dreary week ; I seem to be 
falling back so fast ; perhaps it is because I 
have been too well satisfied that I was doing 
right. It is thinking so much about next 
winter that makes everything drag so ; but liow 
am I to manage, with, not only all our friends, 
but papa gone ? 

Papa will go the first of December to New 
Orleans. There is some business of the firm to 
be arranged, and it is thought best for him to 
attend to it himself. He may be gone all win¬ 
ter. It will be such a great responsibility for 
me, the care of the house and the children, and 
I shall feel as if I were burdened with Arthur, 
too ; for, if papa can scarcely restrain him, he 
will go back and be as bad as ever when he is 
left to his own devices. 

Then, too, I am to take charge of money 
matters, and draw on Mr. Gardiner, not only 
for market money, but for a certain sum that 
lias to include every expense ; no going to papa 
for a dollar or two, or allowing a little bill 
here and there. I am sure I shall never be 
able to do it, and I shall be lonely beyond all 
measure. 

There has been just one ray of comfort about 
papa’s going. Pie talked to me quite soberly 
about it last night; he said that it was very 
hard to leave us, and lie should not think of 
going but that there seemed a prospect of realiz¬ 
ing what was considered a bad debt, and that 
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lie thought that he could trust me to manage. 
“You remind me more and more of what your 
mother used to be, Augusta, when we were first 
married. You have not her experience, of 
course; but I believe, so far as you know, you 
try to do right, and sometimes your prudence 
and good management are quite beyond your 
years. I feel that I can trust you.” That was 
a great deal for papa to say, and a great deal for 
me to hear. Quite as good as Virginia's pearls . 

Oct . 16^. 

Just as I was writing yesterday, some one 
called. I knew very well who it was before 
Lily came trotting up stairs to tell me that “Mr. 
‘YValph was in the parlor.” I wondered what 
had brought him up in the early train, and how 
lie came to be walking to Beecliwood. My eyes 
were undeniably red, for I had been crying 
over the dismal prospect of next winter as I 
wrote ; one thing more dismal than all the rest, 
which I did not mention, that I should not be 
likely to hear “Mr. ‘Walph was down stairs” all 
winter long; but I bathed them, and smoothed 
my hair, and went down, feeling—yes, I did 
feel as if something was going to happen; not 
just what did—0 no ! only I did feel glad that 
Laura had gone to pass the afternoon with Lony 
Phelps, and that we were going to have one of 
our nice talks all alone. 

Ralph saw that I had been crying right 
away. He got up and came to meet me, and 
when I gave him my hand, he did not just 
shake hands and stop, but held it while he led 
me to the sofa. 

“ Something has vexed you ? won’t you tell 
me what it is ?” he said. :' r 

He did not say “ Miss Augusta,” as he usu¬ 
ally did, only “yon,” as if I should tell him 
that part of my tears were because he was 
going to be in town all winter ! Not then, at 
all events, though I did confess it afterwards ! 
I told him at first the news about papa’s going 
away, and how I shrank from the responsibility 
and the loneliness ; and that only last year this 
time, I had not so much as the care of keeping 
my own wardrobe in order; and how I had to 
learn everything all at once. I could not help 
talking about myself, he went back to it so, 
and led me on to do it. I grew excited and 
nervous, for I began to tell him about mamma 
and her death, which I have never spoken to 
any one about. And then he said: “Do not 
grieve so, Augusta ; it was all for the very, 
very best for you, and you must not feel that 
you are lonely. My mother loves you for these 
very things, because you have fought your way 


along so bravely ; she loves you as if you were 
her own daughter ; and she hopes—let me tell 
you now, dear — that you ivill be so, that you 
will love me as much as I love you, and let me 
take you home some day to be really her daugh¬ 
ter. Oh, Augusta, you know I love you !” 

He said the last so passionately ! his voice 
sounded like a sob ! and I just sat still and 
cried as if my heart was breaking; but it was 
not because I was unhappy. He knew that 
very well, for I laid my head on his shoulder 
when he drew me to him, and he soothed me 
as I do Lily sometimes, until I could speak . 

I have loved him this long, long time—ever 
since that Sunday in the choir, I think. I 
liked him from the very first, and respected him 
more than any gentleman I had ever seen, he 
was so unlike those I had been accustomed to. 
Now I can see that it was this feeling, and the 
fear that I was mistaken in thinking that he 
cared for me any more than any other friend 
of Angele’s, that has made me so easily irri¬ 
tated lately. I have not been at peace with 
my own heart, and I could not be at peace with 
others. 

Ralph told me last night that he saw us at 
the depot when we arrived to come to this 
house. That was the first time he ever saw 
me ; of course I did not notice him. Little I 
knew that night, when my heart was so heavy, 
and everything was so forlorn and discouraging, 
that a lifelong happiness stood there in the 
shadow, waiting for me ! I told Ralph about 
my first glimpse of him and the “coal black 
steeds,” the next morning, and how I wanted 
to know them all, and felt sure that I should 
like them. 

But I must not spend my whole day over iny 
journal, only that I am still so restless and ex¬ 
cited that I cannot settle myself at anything. 
I am to go to Beecliwood to tea, and, though I 
long to see them all, I dread it. Ralph stopped 
and asked me this morning ; he said his father 
and mother would come and see me first, if I 
preferred it; but his mother thought it would 
be pleasanter for me to meet them all at home. 
How strange it seemed to meet Ralph this 
morning, and see in his very eyes that he loved 
me, and feel that it was quite right to stand 
there talking on the porch all by ourselves, 
without starting or turning at every footstep ! 

Papa was so kind last night! I am sure he 
was surprised — indeed, he said so—surprised 
that we had found out that we loved each so 
soon ; he said that he had guessed it for some 
weeks past. He told Ralph that he would 
have chosen him from all the young men he 
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liad ever known, if lie had been given to match¬ 
making. I think Ralph could not have asked 
for more. I was the more proud and glad of it 
because Ralph had felt it only right to tell papa 
what I had known so long—how wild and 
foolish he had been, and how it had kept him 
back in business, and he didn’t know how papa 
would take it. That was what made him 
speak so heartily, I suppose. He told us that 
we were both young enough to be patient. He 
need not have said that, for I don’t suppose 
Ralph wishes to be married (how strange it 
seems to write that of him and myself!)—oh, 
for years ; and I could not leave papa. 

I did so hate to have Arthur and Laura know 
it. That was the most unpleasant thing of all; 
but Arthur was so astonished, and pleased too, 
I am sure, that he forgot to say anything un¬ 
civil. Laura took it quite as a matter of course, 
just as she does everything else ; and said, di¬ 
rectly, that she should be sixteen in the winter, 
and old enough to keep house by another year. 

Oct. VIth. 

I am really “engaged.” How strange that 
sounds ! but it is true, and I have a dear ring 
in my hand that will not let me forget it. 

Ralph brought me a note from his mother 
yesterday. She said that she knew etiquette 
demanded a call from all of them ; but she was 
not too old to remember how embarrassing the 
formal visit of congratulation from Mr. Wal¬ 
dron’s family had been, and she thought, if 
papa was willing, it would be better for me 
to come to tea as usual in the afternoon (it 
was my day for going there). I hesitated at 
first, but Ralph begged so hard, and said he 
should never realize that I belonged to him 
until he had seen me in his own home ; and 
Mrs. Waldron’s note assured me so heartily 
that Ralph’s father and all of them were de¬ 
lighted with what had happened, that it seemed 
foolish in me to say no, particularly as papa’s 
answer was “You had better go,” when he 
had read the note. 

I liad not more than shut up my journal 
when I heard some one say, “ Where is she, 
Laura?” and Angele came flying up stairs ; but 
I could not write all that we had to say if I 
should give myself a week to do it in, I think. 
We talked and talked until the carriage came 
for me, as it always does on Thursday, before 
going to the train for the gentlemen, and there 
I was in my gingham dress and black silk 
apron. Fortunately, my hair was braided be¬ 
fore I commenced to write, for it is so long I 
always dread it so, that I do it directly after 


dinner, to be ready for calls at a moment's 
notice. 

Angele helped me dress, for she said it was 
her fault, and Laura was very good-natured, 
and offered to put Lily to rights of her own 
accord, when she came to tell me the carriage 
was at the gate. I think Laura is pleased at 
the increasing intimacy with the Waldron 
family. She heard what Mrs. Gardiner said 
the other day, and she hears from the Lanes 
and others how high they stand in the county. 
It would be an unworthy feeling in me, and I 
am glad that I discovered it, and cast it out 
before this happened. 

“Oh, Angele,” I said, as we turned into the 
avenue, and the great iron gate swung to be¬ 
hind us, “ only think that I came here quite a 
stranger three months ago. How very well I 
remember that evening !” 

“And now you belong to us ; isn’t it strange ? 
But Ralph always seemed to fancy you ; that 
very night I knew lie would much rather have 
staid in the house than gone out boating with 
Charles and your brother. You won't be vexed 
at Charlie, will you ? but he has always called 
you ‘ Ralph’s lady love,’ oh, this long time. 
It began in fun, of course; but I knew how 
much earnest there was in it.” 

I was thankful to have Angele with me, for 
all I knew that only Mrs. Waldron was at home. 
My courage failed me as we reached the house. 
I began to fear that she would not think me 
good enough for Ralph (for I know he is more 
than most sons are to their mothers), and that 
she had written kindly only because she was 
kind-hearted ; though Ralph assured papa that 
both his father and mother were pleased at the 
way things had turned out. I knew very well 
that she might have expected him to marry 
beauty, or fortune, or both, and since papa was 
poor, there was nothing but poor me for Ralph 
to receive. 

“ Mother wished you to come directly to her 
room,” Angele said. But there Mrs. Waldron 
was at the door, waiting for us, and she held 
out both hands as I came up the steps, and 
kissed me just as she did the first night we 
talked together, only more affectionately, and 
said, “ almost my daughter,” as she did so. 
Her voice # trembled, too, I could feel that, just 
as Ralph’s had done, when he told me that he 
loved me ; and she almost carried me up stairs 
into her own room, taking off my bonnet with 
her own hands. 

“ I wanted you all to myself a little while,” 
she said, “to tell you how very, very glad I 
am that you are going to be my dear boy’s 
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wife some day. My heart yearned over you 
when I first saw you at church, a motherless 
child, striving to he a mother to that little flock, 
for Dr. Clark had told us about you and your 
many cares. ” Then she told me that she longed 
so much to help me, that very first day, when 
she saw us in our deep mourning at church, 
and had led the way to our first conversation, 
and had prayed for me with her own children, 
“ little thinking at first that I should be one of 
them.” 

“But I should have chosen you,” she said 
(almost the words papa had used to Ralph), 
“because I know you are not like most of the 
girls now-a-days, who look no further than the 
wedding ring and the wedding presents.” 

I almost shrank from my promise to Ralph, 
as she talked, for she made love and marriage 
a much more solemn thing than it had ever 
seemed before ; “ a life-long friendship, in which 
both promised to bear and forbear, to do their 
very best for each other, through sickness, and 
poverty, and misunderstanding perhaps, that 
would try our love to the utmost.” I said so 
to her, that I was almost afraid to undertake 
such a promise, but she only said, “ Not in your 
own strength, dear, not of yourself.” 

Then We talked about Ralph, about that 
weary, weary time when his mother said she 
rose up and lay down with the heartache for 
him ; and that it was the greatest trial of faith 
she had ever known ; but how one verse of a 
psalm came ever to her mind in her darkest 
hours ; and then she clasped her hands, and, 
with her clear liquid eyes so full of faith and 
earnestness that she looked like the picture of 
some saint, repeated — 

“God’s time with patient faith expect, 

Who will inspire thy breast 
With inward strength ; do thou thy part , 

And leave to Him the rest!” 

How good I ought to be with such a friend, 
such an example—shall I write it ?—such a 
mother! 

I think it is no wrong to mamma’s memory; 
I ’m sure it makes her happy if she can see it. 
Oh, how I have longed to tell her all these 
things ! to have her know Ralph. It is the 
only drawback on my happiness ; I am con¬ 
tinually thinking that I must tell her. But I 
must not forget my meeting with the rest of 
the family. 

The bell rang for tea, and we heard Mr. Wal¬ 
dron in the next room while we were talking. 
Mrs. Waldron said it was the first time for a 
year that she had missed meeting him at the 


door ; they always pay each other such old- 
fashionecl little attentions, just like lovers. 
When we went down, they were ready to seat 
themselves at table, and, thinking of the “so¬ 
bering” things Mrs. Waldron had said, I almost 
forgot what had happened for a moment, for 
Ralph had not come in, until I found that his 
place had been changed with Charlie, so as to 
bring him next to me, and on my plate was a 
napkin ring, exactly the same pattern as the 
rest. I thought it was Angele’s at first, and 
that I had taken the wrong place, but she whis¬ 
pered, “Look again,” and I found “Augusta” 
was engraved on it. I don’t think anything 
could have satisfied me more that the family 
were pleased than this thoughtful, silent adop¬ 
tion. When I looked up, I met Mr. Waldron’s 
eyes, with such a roguish twinkle in them, and 
I know I blushed up to my forehead; but Ralph 
came in and took his new seat, and I was so 
glad to see him again, and really to find myself 
belonging to him, as it were, that I was too 
happy to mind. He drove me home in the 
buggy, the first drive we have taken alone, 
and he gave me my ring, it is plain gold, not 
so much as a turquoise in it, when we were 
almost home, and he kissed me “good-night” 
for the first time. He said, “You know I do 
not ask my father for anything, and my ring 
is plain like the giver ; but we can wait for the 
diamond, darling . ” 

He has given me one with it, for I feel in my 
very heart that his love is sincere and disin¬ 
terested, and as pure as any diamond. I do 
not envy Virginia now. 

Nov . 19^. 

The first anniversary of mamma’s death. 
How many, many things have happened this 
year ! it is so crowded, so miserable, and yet 
so happy ! Then everything was so dark and 
vague, I did not know what to turn to first, or 
how to grope to the light; and now I hope I 
have passed through “the wicket gate,” and 
my way is plain before me. I believe I must 
be still lodging at the “Interpreter’s House,” 
for everything has been made so easy, and I 
seem to learn so much. It is not pleasant to 
think of the rough places yet before me, of the 
dreary “ Hill of Difficulty” and “the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death but I will believe that 
they are a great way off, and then, when they 
come, help will come too. 

Perhaps this winter is my “Hill!” Papa 
has only waited to spend this day with us. 
How sad he looked at prayers this morning ! 
But I think it was a lovely way to mark the 
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anniversary, to commence having prayers; 
only it will be hard for me to go on with them 
when he is away. 

And my last visit to Beech wood for four long 
months is paid. Ralph talked so kindly of Ar¬ 
thur when we were coming home, and said that 
lie had much more mind than most young men 
of his age, educated as he had been; that is, 
allowed to do just as he pleased. I know papa 
feels that it was wrong, and it has made him 
very patient with Arthur. When he spoke of 
it, he said that was one of the misfortunes of 
prosperity, that it drew a man away from his 
own family, and exposed them to habits of self- 
indulgence. 

But I can see a great change in Arthur, being 
so much with Charlie and Ralph. He admires 
Mrs. Waldron, too. I really.believe he tries, 
“ not only to act rightly , but to feel so,” when 
he is near her. What a strange thing influence 
is, the unconscious influence of character and 
example ! I have always felt it so in Ralph 
and his mother. It frightens me to think what 
mine may be. 

Decern . 27 th. 

It was not such a dreary Christmas after all, 
with Mrs. Waldron’s kind invitation that we 
should leave the house to Ellen and Michael, 
and spend it with them. Laura was going to 
grandma’s, however, and Arthur had to take 
her, so, with only the children and myself, I 
thought we should not be too burdensome. 
There was such a famous long letter from papa 
—Mr. Waldron had it for me; and he is so well, 
and doing so well. Presents for each of us, 
just the same as for the rest of the family, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldron. Ralph’s to me was 
just what I so much wanted, an imperial pho¬ 
tograph of himself. It hangs here over my 
writing-desk, and I do not feel half so lonely 
now. He comes up once a week to see that all 
is right at Beechwood, and spends the evening 
with me. He said, last night, “No prospect 
of business yet, Augusta, with the new year,” 
and he seemed more downhearted than I have 
ever seen him. But I tried to comfort him, and 
/told him it was better so, or we should get 
impatient; and we could not be married yet 
awhile, if he could take care of me twice over, 
for Laura is to go to school for a year, and she 
will commence on the 5th, living with Mrs. 
Waldron as long as they are in town. Mrs. 
Waldron wrote to papa and to me about it, and 
said she was sorry to take anything more away 
from mebut she thought it was wrong for 
Laura not to improve the present, and she knew 


I would see it in the light of a self-denial to 
spare her in papa’s absence. It will be dull 
enough, not a soul but the children and Ellen 
to speak to all day ; but Arthur is so much 
more pleasant than he used to be ! and Michael 
is so much assistance to Ellen that I can man¬ 
age very well with the work alone, particularly 
in papa’s absence. 

I must not forget that Virginia came to see 
me. I don’t think I should have sent her my 
card, but Angele and I met her at the Aspin- 
wall Gallery one morning, and she came the 
next day of her own accord. Arthur said it 
was only because such a family as the Wal¬ 
drons had “taken me up,” but I would not 
mind him ; though, I must confess, I knew all 
the while my engagement had much to do with 
her warmth, and especially her aunt’s. Vir¬ 
ginia was superbly dressed, and is going out 
constantly. She said she was as happy as she 
could possibly be, but she did not look well; 
she was thin and restless, and her eyes had an 
eager, unsatisfied expression that worried me. 
I can see that she lives on excitement. 

Mrs. Gardiner came to congratulate me, too ; 
she said things that hurt me, though, they 
sounded coarse and unfeeling, about “having 
managed my cards well,” as if I had plotted to 
make Ralph love me and ingratiate myself with 
his family. If I know my own heart, I never 
for one moment tried to win any of them, least 
of all Ralph, who always seemed so much too 
good for me. 

I made the acquaintance of several of his 
relations, who called upon me, and invited me 
to little family gatherings that were very plea¬ 
sant, when they found I did not go into general 
society. They all seemed friendly people. 

2 farch 22<A 

I have tried to say and to feel that the winter 
has not been dreary; indeed it has not been so 
by comparison with last year, I have been so 
constantly employed for one thing, and that is 
the secret of every-day happiness, I begin to 
believe. Then there has been Ralph to think 
about, and the future to dream over, when we 
shall have none of these long separations, but 
be always together. 

I had \yutten so far last night, when I heard 
carriage-wheels at the door, and such a shout 
from Ellen, “The master’s come!” and sure 
enough, there was papa, looking so well! I 
noticed that the first thing, how broad and sun¬ 
burnt his face was. So delighted to get home, 
he was almost boyish, and the children, who 
were roused out of a sound sleep, got so wild 
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tliat I clid not know as we should ever get them 
hack to bed again. 

Papa said lie could see into the room as he 
drew up —we do not put the curtains down half 
the time until the shutters are closed for the 
night, having no neighbors—and Arthur and I 
looked so cosy on each side of the round table, 
with the bright light and cheerful tire. Well, 
we have had some nice evenings, for Arthur 
has made it a point of honor never to leave me 
alone, and I made it a matter of duty, before 
it became a pleasure, to learn chess to play 
with him, and to give him lessons in counting- 
house French, which he needs very much with 
Shipman & Co. Arthur was as shy as possible 
about his good behavior; but I know it pleased 
him to have papa notice and commend it. lie 
thinks the children are very much improved, 
too ; so my winter of hard work has not been 
unappreciated. 

April lsf. 

This has been a very eventful day, and every¬ 
thing looks so hopeful. Things have come 
about so strangely. Dr. Clark came out to 
dine at Beechwood—the dear old house was 
opened last Tuesday—and passed an hour with 
papa on his way. He has been doubly good 
since my engagement to Ralph, who is one of 
his great favorites, and I have always felt that 
I owed part of Ralph's love to him, for he said 
such kind things of me at Beechwood when 
we first came out. But the best thing of all 
was, he told papa to-day that he believed his 
southern winter had been the most providential 
thing that could have happened, that it had 
confirmed the improvement in his health, which 
rest and good air had commenced, and that he 
considered him fairly out of danger if he was 
moderately prudent. “In fact, ” Dr. Clark 
said, in that hearty way that I like so much, “ I 
consider your business misfortunes the greatest 
piece of good luck that ever happened to you.” 

Papa said that he began to see it so now, not 
only as to his health—and then he looked at 
Arthur and me. 

Dr. Clark nodded. “It’s been the making 
of both those children.” 

“Yes,” said papa, “I believe it has; and 
yet the hardest thing of all last year this time 
was that I had ruined their prospects.” 

44 Did you ever hear, Augusta,” said Dr. 
Clark, 44 that spring winds, even the roughest, 
have a great deal to do with the healthy growth 
of young trees ?” 

And as for papa, as it says in Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, 44 the water stood in his eyes.” 


But when the carriage brought Dr. Clark 
from Beechwood to the depot, it stopped at our 
house again, and left Ralph’s father; and when 
Dr. Clark was fairly off, Ralph himself came, 
strange to say, not to see me ! I must confess 
that I was in a perfect fever of suspense and 
expectation, for the conference with papa lasted 
a long, long time, and kept tea waiting till it 
was quite dark. 

Then Mr. Waldron drove home, leaving 
Ralph ; and papa was very sober at tea time, 
so was Ralph. I could not tell what to make 
of it, till after tea papa said, 44 Have no secrets 
from Augusta, my boy ; you can always trust 
her good sense and discretion, and that is as 
much as can be said for any woman, young or 
old.” 

So it came out. that they have been discuss¬ 
ing a plan for papa to go into business again, 
now that he is honorably discharged from all 
the affairs of the old firm, and his creditors, 
that vjere , for they are fully paid, urge him to 
do it, only he lacked capital. Mr. Waldron 
thinks it will be an excellent opportunity for 
Ralph, so he is to go in with papa, and Mr. 
Waldron will furnish what papa needs to make 
up the amount in Ralph’s name. Arthur is 
quite carried away by it, for he feels that he 
can be of real use now, and he is so fond of 
Ralph, and looks up to him so. 

It seemed too much good fortune, after what 
Dr. Clark had said about papa’s health ! I did 
not know which to be thankful for first. It did 
not seem as if I had a thing to ask for ; Ralph 
was so happy in a certain prospect of cur mar¬ 
riage. He begs that it may be next fall, if they 
are at all successful; for Mrs. Waldron has 
always wished us to stay at Beechwood for a 
year, and Laura leaves school, and I could be 
near to help with the children, and look after 

papa’s comforts. It all seems fair, and as though 

• 

papa would have all but poor mamma restored 
to him. Even if we only have enough to be 
comfortable, I shall never regret my experience 
the past year. I think I see the good of worldly 
trouble, particularly when we are young. 

We were walking down the avenue at Beech¬ 
wood, yesterday, and I said to Mrs. Waldron, 
44 How much thicker the white clover springs 
on the edge of the road.” 

44 Yes,” she said, 44 because people walk 
there, and it is like chamomile, 4 the more you 
tread it, the more you spread it.’ ” 

When we came in she went up stairs for 
44 The Golden Treasury,” a little book she is 
very fond of, and brought a pencilled passage 
for me to read, saying, 44 That always reminds 
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me of jour life, daughter.” Slie often calls me 
so when she is most affectionate. This was 
it:— 

“ Stars shine brightest in the darkest night; 
torches are better for beating ; grapes come not 
to the proof till they come to the press ; spices 
smell best when bruised; young trees root the 


faster for shaking; gold looks brighter for scour¬ 
ing ; juniper smells sweetest in the fire ; the 
palm-tree proves the better for pressing; chamo¬ 
mile, the more you tread it, the more you 
spread it; and grace, that is hid in nature as 
sweet water in rose leaves, is most fragrant 
when the fire of affliction is distilling it.” 




FIRESIDES AND FACTS OF THE EE VOLUTION. 

BY MRS. E. F. ELLET. 


COLONEL WILLIAMS AND HIS WIFE. 

Colonel Williams was a native of North 
Carolina, and emigrated to South Carolina in 
1773, settling on Little River in Laurens Dis¬ 
trict. He followed the mercantile business 
and farming till the Revolutionary war broke 
out. He very early took part in the opposition 
to the measures of the British government. 

At the election of 1778, under the constitu¬ 
tion of that year, Colonel Williams was a can¬ 
didate for the Senate, from the Little River 
District; but was defeated by Robert Cunning¬ 
ham. In the course of this election, or on some 
other occasion, Williams was about addressing 
the people, and noticed that Cunningham was 
standing at his elbow. He remarked, “You 
stand too near me.” Cunningham coolly re¬ 
plied, without changing his position, “I stand 
very well where I am.” A blow from Williams 
followed the reply; a fight ensued, in which 
Mrs. Williams took part with her husband by 
seizing Cunningham by his queue . She was 
pulled back by a gentleman present, and the 
rencontre terminated in Cunningham’s favor. 

Williams was shot at the battle of King’s 
Mountain. He had turned to his command, 
and was cheering them on ; the ball, fired from 
the heights above, took effect between his 
shoulders. He fell within a few feet of Colonel 
Ferguson. He is said to have been rough in 
his manners, and of rash disposition, but good- 
natured. 

At one time, with an old and favorite negro, 
he was engaged, after night, in clearing up his 
storehouse. He was holding a torch ; in one 
corner was a large pile of unbroken flax. While 
the negro was removing some stands, a large 
rat sprang by the Colonel; and, as it plunged 
into the flax, Williams applied his torch to it, 
exclaiming, “I’ll swinge you!” In an in¬ 
stant the house was in a blaze, and was burned 
down in spite of efforts to save it. The Colonel 


patiently submitted to the rebuke of the negro, 
who cursed him for all the “fools” he could 
think of. 

At the battle of Musgrove’s Mills, Williams 
took prisoner a very diminutive man, named 
Saul Hilson, who had been under his command 
at the battle of Stono. Riding along the ranks, 
he discovered Hilson, and very pleasantly said, 
“Ah, my little Sauly, have we caught you?” 
“Yes,” replied the little man, “ and no great 
catch, either! ’ ’ Saul’s repartee caused a laugh, 
and he was subjected only to the restraints of 
a prisoner. 

the o’nealls. 

(Of the Family of Hon. Judge John Belton O'Neall.) 

In 1778 the great May frost took place, which 
utterly destroyed vegetation and the crops. 
A small crop of late wheat w r as saved by Wil¬ 
liam O’Neall. In the same year occurred the 
total eclipse of the sun. 

At the fall of Charleston in 1780, William 
O’Neall owned the mill known for thirty years 
as O’Neall’s Mill. His soil Hugh, thirteen 
vears old, attended to it or was a constant as- 
sistant. The mill was the most public place in 
that secljon of country. 

Across Bush River at that place was the 
most common thoroughfare from the Congaree 
and Charleston to pass south beyond Saluda, 
and west to Little River and Ninety-Six. 

There often halted the scouts and sometimes 
the armies, for rest or plunder* There did 
Hugh learn to hate the proud, overbearing 
character of the British officers, for there he 
heard narrated the many deeds of violence and 
blood with which the country was overspread. 
Blood and plunder were the watchwords in that 
cruel partisan war which raged from 1780 to 
1783. Each party ojipressed and injured the 
other as much as possible. 

When a battalion of Tarleton’s command en- 
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camped at William O’NealFs, every thing was 
seized for plunder; the fences were burned for 
campfires, the cattle were butchered for beef, 
and the officers billeted themselves on the 
unpretending Quaker families without compen¬ 
sation. When Greene’s army, on the other 
hand, on their retreat from Ninety-Six, passed 
the mill, everything was paid for, and perfect 
order prevailed. 

The marauding scouts entered every dwell¬ 
ing, and carried off everything that suited them ; 
bedding, clothes, and provisions. Often were 
families left without food or raiment. Some¬ 
times the houses were burned, and women and 
children were turned out shelterless. 

Such scenes passed before the eyes of the 
young Quaker Hugh O’Neall; his brave ances¬ 
tral blood boiled at the wrongs and oppression 
he witnessed ; but his parents kept him quiet, 
and day after day he labored at the mill, pro¬ 
viding for the necessities of his family and the 
neighborhood. He attended the mill, drove his 
father’s wagon, or worked on the farm till his 
father’s death in 1789. He had the care, with 
his brother Abijah, of a large landed estate, 
his mother, and a young family of boys. The 
brothers were in Charleston when a great fire 
occurred ; and, having wagons, were employed 
to haul goods from the burning district. After 
several successful trips, as Hugh was about to 
pass again into the circle of fire, his leader’s 
bridle was seized by a policeman, and he was 
told the houses near were about to be blown up. 

In travelling at that period, mud holes, crazy 
bridges, streams at flood, and badly managed 
ferries had to be encountered. Hugh O’Neall 
and his brother-in-law, Mr. Ford, were on their 
return from Charleston, with separate teams. 
Ford was in front, and struck the Four Hole 
Swamp, covered with water. When he reached 
the bridge, it was floating ; but thinking he 
could pass it, with the adventurous spirit of a 
backwoodsman, lie made the attempt. The 
plank gave way under his horses, and they 
sank into the stream. To cut them (except 
one) loose and swim them out was but a few 
minutes’ work for him and his daring companion, 
Hugh. One horse, the old and favorite leader, 
was patiently lying across the sleeper of the 
bridge, and to relieve him it was necessary to 
roll him over into the water. This was done 
by seizing his legs and turning him over ; as 
he went, with one strong movement of his hind 
leg, he threw Hugh twenty feet away into water 
ten feet deep. This was to him no serious 
matter, however ; and both he and the horse 
were soon on terra firma. 


TOBACCO BOLLING. 

At this period, and for years after, tobacco 
rolling was a common mode of carrying tobacco 
from the upper country to Charleston. A to¬ 
bacco hogshead was rimmed, so as to keep the 
bulge from touching the ground; a crosspiece 
was made fast to each end; in them were in¬ 
serted wooden gudgeons, which worked into a 
square frame embracing within it the whole 
hogshead. To this were fixed swingletrees and 
a tongue. Thus prepared, the owner mounted 
on one of two horses geared to it; and, leading 
the others, with fodder and corn stowed be¬ 
tween the frame and hogshead, moved on a free 
and independent roller to Charleston. There 
leaving his hogshead, with his money for it, 
or a tobacco certificate, he would return the 
sauciest mortal ever seen. Sometimes rollers 
of hostile parties would meet, and have a 
skirmish. 

In 1792, Hugh O’Neall married Anne Kelly, 
and settled about a mile below the mill. 

THE SOLDIER’S REVENGE. 

l 

A curious instance of revenge is remem¬ 
bered in tradition: Daniel Morgan and William 
O’Neall were wagoners from Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, in Braddock’s army. Morgan, in a frolic, 
took a twist of tobacco from an Indian, who 
complained to a young British officer. The 
officer ordered Morgan to give up the tobacco ; 
with Virginia recklessness, Morgan replied he 
“would give it up when he got ready.” The 
officer struck him with the flat of his sword; 
Morgan knocked him down. For this offence, 
he was tried by a court-martial, and sentenced 
to receive five hundred lashes. The sentence 
was executed ; but he swore to have the life of 
the officer who had subjected him to the de¬ 
grading punishment, if ever opportunity offered. 
After Braddock’s war, he and the officer met, 
mounted and armed, in the mountains of Vir¬ 
ginia. Morgan said lie had long wished for 
this opportunity of revenge. “ I have sworn,” 
he said, “to kill you ; therefore fight for your 
life, or”—drawing and presenting a pistol—“ I 
will kill you like a dog.” The officer declined 
the battle; Morgan then said, “Get down on 
your knees, and beg your life.” This also he 
refused. Morgan returned* his pistol to the 
holster, remarking to him, “A life not worth 
fighting for nor begging for was not worth tak¬ 
ing. ” He rode on, leaving his craven oppressor 
to his contemplations. 
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NOVELTIES EOR 


NOVEMBER. 


Fi*. 1. 



Fig. 1.—Bertha of black lace, net, and velvet; 
ornamented by bows of ribbon, any shade that 
suits the dress with which it is worn. 

Fig. 2. 



Fig, 2.—Gored breakfast cap, made with in- 
sertings and a frill of needle-work ; the frill is 
turned back to the right, with loops of violet 
ribbon ; strings of the same. 

Fig. 3. Headdress of black lace and ribbon, 
for dinner and evening wear. 

Fig. 4.—Sleeve and cuff for morning, prome¬ 
nade, or travelling wear. The sleeve is very 
full, and of cambric ; linen cuff embroidered 
von. lxi. —38 


Fig. 3. 



with a vine. The collar should correspond in 
pattern. 


Fig. 4. 
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Figs. 5 and 6.—Collar and sleeve for full 
dress, in Venetian point lace, simple and ele¬ 
gant. (See Chitchat.) 

Fig. 7.—Upright collar and habit-shirt, for 
morning-dress ; very much worn at present for 
morning and home-dress. 

Fig. 8.—Infant’s capote. A very neat and 
convenient liead-covering for an infant from 
three months to a year old. It may be made 
of various materials ; as, for example, pique , 
batiste, silk, or cashmere. If made of either 


Fig. 5. 




the two last-named textures, it may be wadded 
and lined, when change of season may render 
additional warmth desirable. The eimravinsr 

O O 

shows the back of the capote ; but the small 
peak, as well as the full trimming which en¬ 
circles the face, is also seen. When the capote 
is intended for a boy, the peak should stand 
out as in the engraving, but, when intended for 
a girl, it should be turned quite back. The 
original, from which our illustration is copied, 
is made of white jriqaA, and the simple design 
which ornaments the crown is executed in white 
braid. The pattern may be easily enlarged to 
the required proportions. The curtain at the 
back is edged with a trimming of embroidered 
cambric, set on in slight fulness. The full 
front trimming and the rosettes at each side 
are of the same embroidery. The front trim¬ 
ming forms a very full frilling or ruche round 
the face. 


CORNER FOB A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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POPLIN DRESS, SUITABLE FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


TO EE TRIMMED WITH VELVET. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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GERMAN AYORK-B ASKET. 



Every lady, especially every mistress of a 
family, feels the continual need of some recep¬ 
tacle for that stock of work which she is obliged 
to have continually on hand, ready to be exe¬ 
cuted at every convenient moment suitable for 
its character, some requiring the clear, bright 
daylight, some for the waning evening, such as 
the easy netting, which may be continued al¬ 
most mechanically until night itself has swal¬ 
lowed up the last vestige of the day. To 
contain all the varied conveniences necessary 
for carrying on these different labors, the Ger¬ 
man ladies have introduced a large wicker- 
basket into their apartments ; and to convert 
this homely article into an ornament, they have 
resorted to the expedient of decorating it with 
pieces of cloth of brilliant colors, braided in 
fanciful patterns with some good contrast in 
braid. The shapes of these baskets are various, 
but they all have a lid to cover and protect 
their contents. In that represented in our 
illustration, it has only been intended to suggest 
the idea, not to fix the shape, as the design lias 
been made front one of foreign workmanship, 
which it might be difficult to purchase here ; 


but, as there are many other forms equally 
eligible, this is but of little consequence. Care 
must be taken, in selecting the pieces of cloth, 
that the number and size should be exactly 
proportioned to the circumference of the basket, 
so that they may be attached at each point. 
These are secured at the upper and lower points 
by means of a scarlet cord, forming also a sort 
of diamond pattern over the basket, the lower 
points having a tassel hanging from each. 
Sometimes these cloth ornaments are edged 
with a good-sized chalk-Avhite bead, sometimes 
Avith the braid, sometimes with the scarlet 
cord carried all round. The lid is crossed with 
the cord as well as the handle. The cloth may 
be of two or three colors, or even a greater 
number. Blue, red, and black, braided with 
yellow, produce the desired gay effect. Some¬ 
times, instead of the braid, the design is exe¬ 
cuted in chalk-white beads, and sometimes 
each tablet of cloth has the pattern in a braid 
of different color. In fact, these German baskets 
cannot be made of too showy a character, as 
their style is best realized by brilliant contrasts 
of color. 
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LONG BLACK SILK MITTEN.—NETTING. 



Materials. —Fine black crochet 
silk, and three meshes—two steel 
round and one flat bone mesh. 

The steel meshes this size—0— 
and this —o— ; the flat mesh this 
width- 

' These mittens are for a 
full-sized hand ; if required 
smaller, they can be reduced 
three or four stitches every 
way. 

Net on the large steel pin 
42 stitches ; work 14 rows ; 
net 8 stitches, make a stitch 
on the eighth stitch to begin 
to form the thumb; finish 
the row. Net 3 rows, and on 
the eighth stitch of 4th row 
make 1 stitch, net 1, make 
1; finish row. Net 3 rows, 
on eighth stitch again make 
1 net 3, make 1 ; finish row. 

Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
make 1, net 5, make 1 ; finish 
row. Net 3 rows, on eighth 
stitch make 1, net 7, make 1 ; 
finish row. Net 3 rows, on 
eighth stitch make 1, net 9, 
make 1; finish row. Net 3 
rows, on eighth stitch make 
1, net 11, make 1; finish row. 

Net 3 rows, on eighth stitch 
make 1, net 13, make 1 ; 
finish* row. Net 3 rows, net 
23 stitches, turn back, and 
net 15; net these fifteen 
stitches, thirteen rows, and 
one row, with the small 
mesh. The thumb must 
now be joined in netting 
stitch down as far as the 
thirty-four stitches, which 
remained when it was begun. 

Net along these thirty-four 
stitches, then two more rows, 
and in the 3d row, when you 
come to the eighth stitch, 
where the thumb is, take 2 
stitches together ; finish the 
row. Net 1 plain row, and on the eighth stitch 
of the next again net 2 together. Net plain 
rows until the mitten is sixty-six stitches from 
the commencement. Then 1 row with the fiat 
mesh, netting 2 into every stitch ; 3 rows with 

38* 


the smallest mesh ; then with the largest steel 
mesh net into every other stitch. Net 1 more 
row, and this end of the mitten is finished. Net 
the two edges of the work together in the same 
manner as the thumb. 
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Take coarser silk—or the fine doubled—and 
with the fiat mesh net a row at the wrist end of 
the mitten, 10 rounds with large steel mesh and 
fine silk, 1 round with flat mesh, 3 rounds with 
steel mesh, 1 round with flat mesh, netting 2 in 
every sixth stitch ; 12 rounds with steel mesh, 
1 round with fiat mesh, making 1 in every 
stitch; 4 rounds with smallest steel mesh, 1 


round with large steel mesh taking every other 
stitch ; 1 more round plain finishes the netting. 

Pass ribbon or a cord and tassels through 
the row of coarse silk at the wrist, and work 
the back of the hand with black floss or softly- 
twisted silk, in darning stitch, in any pattern 
according to taste ; or it may be embroidered in 
chain stitch loosely worked. 




PATTERN FOR A BOY’S TEST. 


This vest can be made of any mate¬ 
rial, according to the season. The pat¬ 
tern from which this is taken is of white 
Marseilles in front, and shirting muslin 
behind. Its advantages are to obviate 
the necessity of a boy’s wearing suspen- 
ders, as the pantaloons button on the 
vest, the pants being made with a band 
and button-holes to match the vest. 
They answer also the purpose of a plait¬ 
ed shirt bosom, the effect being the 
same, and are much more easily washed 
and' ironed than a shirt. In winter, 
the fronts can be made of Valencia, 
cloth, velvet, or merino. This pattern, 
with the inches marked, will fit a boy 
twelve years old. 
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CHAIR COYER, IN CROCHET. 
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Materials .—Crochet cotton, No. 8, with a suitable hook. 

We would counsel our friends to begin this 
design at tlie back, where the straight founda¬ 
tion line is the longest. It is to be worked in 
square, or long square crochet, tlie latter con¬ 
sisting, as they are aware, of a treble crochet 
stitch, with three chain after it, for an open 
squareor of four treble crochet stitches for a 
close square. 

A design' thus worked is, of course, made 


larger than when done in the ordinary square 
crochet; and will, therefore, be more suitable 
for a chair of a large size. Worked in the 
usual way, it will be quite sufficiently large for 
any ordinary bed-room chair. A border of 
single crochet worked all round, with a star or 
other simple design in heads on it, will make 
it much firmer and heavier than it would other¬ 
wise be ; it would also add much to the beauty 
of the appearance. A crochet lace or a fringe 
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should finish it, and he so arranged as to fall 
over the sides of the seat. 

--V—<. % » »- 

CROCHET FLOWERS. 

HEARTSEASE. 

Five petals are required for each flower, with 
a wire in the edge. 

Violet Petals. —Make a chain of seven 
stitches, with a deep shade of violet Berlin 
wool, split; break off the wool after fastening 
it at the last loop; make a loop on the crochet 
needle with the same wool, and work a long 
stitch in each stitcli of the chain, putting three 
stitches in the top loop, and working the second 
side as the first; fasten the wool at the last 
stitch, break it off, twist the wires together, and 
cut off one of them. This completes one petal. 
Another must be worked exactly like it. These 
petals form the back of the flower. The yellow 
petals require to be made of different sizes—one 
large, and two small. 

Large Yellow Petal. —Make a chain of seven 
stitches in violet wool, not split, or in a deep 
shade of yellow ; break off the wool, make a loop 
on the crochet needle with yellow wool, split; 
work two stitches in double crochet 011 the first 
two loops of the chain, then work eleven long 
stitches, putting three stitches in the top loop, 
and two stitches of double crochet in the last 
two loops, as at the beginning. The next row 
must be worked in double crochet, one stitch in 
each loop, with a lighter shade of yellow. 

For the small yellow petals, make a chain of 
six stitches, as the last, and work round the 
chain; the first and last stitches in double 
crochet, and all the others in long stitches, still 
putting three stitches in the top loop ; fasten the 
five petals together by twisting the wires, and 
cover the stem with a light shade of green w^ool, 
split—crossing it first in the centre of the flower, 
to form .the heart. 

Leaf. —The leaves require a chain of nine 
stitches for each, in rather a light, but pretty 
shade of green wool, not split; fasten off the 
wool, and, with a darker shade of color, also 
unsplit , work a long stitch in last loop, with three 
stitches in the top loop ; a wire must be worked 
in the edge of each, leaving a small bit at the 
end for a stalk. 

A pretty little bud may be made, by cutting 
five or six bits of yellow split wool, and three or 
four bits of violet, about an inch long ; place 
them all across a wire, which must then be 


turned down, and twisted very tightly; fold 
down the ends of the wool, and fasten them 
about a quarter of an inch down the wire, by 
twisting some green split wool round, cut off 
the ends of wool, and cover the stem in the same 
way. By twisting the bud a little, you will give 
it a variegated apjiearance. 

CAMPANULA. 

Two shades of lavender split wool will be 
needed ; one must be very light. 

Flower. —Take a small piece of the lightest 
shade, not split, and work a chain of nine 
stitches ; break off the wool after fastening it, 
make a loop on the needle with the second shade 
of wool, which must be split, and work round 
the chain one stitch of double crochet in every 
loop, putting three stitches in the top loop; a 
wire must be worked in the edge, as before 
directed. This completes one petal. Another 
must be worked exactly alike. Having com¬ 
pleted this, place it on the first—the right side 
of one petal on the right side of the other. 
Begin at the end where your wool is, insert the 
crochet in one loop of the edge of each petal, and 
work a plain stitch in these two loops, taking 
them together as one. Work the three follow¬ 
ing loops of both edges in the same way, and in 
the fourth be careful to place the needle under 
both wires, so as to tie them together with the 
stitch ; break off the wool, and fasten the end 
securely with a rug needle. Work another 
similar petal, and fasten it to the edge of one 
of those just made, with five stitches of plain 
crochet; two more will be required, making in 
all five petals, which must be fastened as the 
rest. The flower will then present the form of 
a little bell; place in the centre five yellow 
stamens (not too small), round a pistil tipped 
with green, and cover the stem with green split 
wool. 

Leaves. —The leaves will require two shades 
of green wool, of a nice bright color ; one should 
be darker than the other. Take the lightest 
shade, and with the wool, unsplit , work several 
chains from seven to twelve stitches in length, 
and with the darkest shade (which must be 
split) work a row of long stitches round each 
chain, one stitch in each loop, till you come to 
the top, which will require three stitches in the 
loop ; fasten the wool off in the last stitch, and 
work a wire in the edge of each leaf, leaving a 
small bit at the end, as a little stalk, which must 
be covered with wool. 
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PLAID STRAP. 

We direct the attention of our lady readers 
to a little article which will be found an ex¬ 
tremely useful travelling companion, and which, 
by the exercise of female taste and industry, 
may be rendered no less elegant than useful. 



We allude to the worked plaid strap of which 
we furnish two illustrations ; one with the plaid, 
and the other without. Plaid straps made of 
plain leather have long been used by gentle¬ 
men, and their utility is fully acknowledged by 
travellers. These straps are much used by 
ladies, who impart to them a superior degree 
of elegance by various kinds of ornamental 
work. They are available not merely for plaids 
or shawls, but for securing together umbrellas, 
parasols, aud other small articles, which, in 
the hurry of railway travelling, changing car¬ 


riages, etc., are liable to be dropped and lost. 
The strap from which our engraving is copied 



is made of Danish leather, and the ornaments 
are executed in bead work, or embossing in 
colored silk. 


PURSE, IN CROCHET. 

Tiie light parts are of blue with black bars, 
and the dark parts of brown with white dia¬ 



monds. Finish at the top with shells of blue 
and white. Cord and tassels of all three colors, 
with large white beads at the head of each 
tassel. 
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KNITTED MARIPOSA. 



Materials . —Half an ounce of single 
Berlin wool, of any appropriate color; 
and a small quantity of white Shetland. 

The Mariposa is so called from 
its fancied resemblance to a but¬ 
terfly. It is a graceful and ele¬ 
gant headdress, whether worn in 
the house, in cold weather, or in 
the garden at a milder season. It 
may, of course, be made of double, 
instead of single wool, in which 
case it will be considerably warmer. 

With the colored wool, cast on 
three stitches, and knit, in plain 
garter-stitch, increasing one at the 
end of every row, until a half- 
square is done, long enough to 
meet under the chin. 

Now cease to increase, and knit 
any fancy open stitch for the 
depth of one inch and a half. 

After this, cast off one-third the 
entire number of stitches at each 
end of the needle, knitting the 
centre third in garter-stitch, de¬ 
creasing one at the end of every 
row, until one only is left. Fasten 
off. 

Take up the stitches all round 
the edge, and with coarse wooden 
needles knit with the white Shet¬ 
land, * m 1, k 2 t, * .all round, 
repeating until a lace of the depth 
of three inches is finished, when 
cast off loosely. 

Make on a frame some daisy-velvet trimming, 
of white with one color, just as the woollen 
mats are made. Cut it into strips one ball 
wide, and sew a row along the fancy knitting, 
at the foundation of the lace, bringing it to a 
point over the forehead. 

Add cords and tassels to tie under the chin. 

■■««>♦»■» - ' ■ 

BOY’S WINTER HAT, IN KNITTING. 

Materials. — One and a half ounce 8-thread crimson 
Berlin wool; the same quantity of white ditto ; knitting 
needles, No. 9, 

For the Crown. — Crimson: Cast on nine 
stitches. Knit one row, purl one, knit one, 
purl one ; increasing two stitches at the end of 
every row. White : Increasing as before, purl 
one row, knit one, purl one, knit one ; fasten 


on the crimson, and purl one. This makes a j 
raised and one flat stripe: the crimson stripe 
of four rows, the white on flat stripe of five, in 
which, in order that the stitches of the next 
raised stripe may be perfect, the last row is 
colored. The difference is continued by always 
doing the first row of the new stripe, whether 
raised or flat, the same as the last row. Thus, 
the first raised row of the second crimson stripe 
will be purled, because the last row of the flat 
stripe was purled. Increase two stitches at the 
end of each row for the first four stripes, and 
then only one stitch for two stripes more ; then 
without increase for three stripes, which form 
the centre ; after which decrease in the same 
proportion ; cast off. This completes the crown. 

The Band. —Cast on, with the white wool, 
eight stitches. Knit them, passing the wool 
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twice round the two fingers of 
the left hand, as well as over 
the needle, and again over the 
needle at each stitch. Knit 
back as if they were plain 
stitches, to bring up the three 
strands each time, as one stitch. 

Do this four times. Then knit 
the four centre stitches in crim¬ 
son, and the two first and last 
white. Knit back all white, the 
crimson thread being left loose, 
ready for the next row. Do this 
four times. Then the pattern 
in white only four times (eight 
rows) until you have done five 
crimson spots, and ended with 
four white double rows. Do 
these in plain garter-stitch, with 
one extra stitch, and the white 
wool only, four to five inches, 
according to the size of the in¬ 
tended wearer’s head. Work, 
after casting off, a row of single 
crochet, in crimson wool, at 
each edge of this plain part. 

This finishes the band. 

The Rosettes.— Cast on seven 
stitches. Knit with the two colors together, 
all the seven, like the furred part of the band, 
putting the two threads once round the fingers, 
and twice round the needle. Knit back plain, 
with the white wool only. Then knit six, 
furred, omitting the last stitch. Then five, 
four, three, two, and finally one only, the return 
row being always perfectly plain, and with the 
white wool. When you come to one stitch 
only, you have done a quarter of the rosette ; 
therefore repeat from the beginning three times 
more ; finally knit the seven stitches on the 
needle with the original cast on stitches, to 
form a round. Two rosettes are required. 


To make it up, line the band with stiff paper, 
or parchment, over which you put glazed calico. 
Stretch the crown over a fine piece of cane, 
formed into a round, the lining being attached 
to it. The nicest material for lining the crown 
is coarse stiff net. Double rounds of the same 
should also be placed under the rosettes, being 
covered with white silk. The strings of white 
ribbon are sewed on each side, just where the 
furred trimming terminates ; and the rosettes 
sewed as near to the band as may be. 

This hat makes a pretty and warm covering 
for the head of a little boy. 
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CURING MEAT. 

Hung Beef. —Rub the beef well with salt and saltpetre, 
in the proportion of two ounces of saltpetre and seven 
pounds of salt to fifty pounds of beef. Put the beef into 
a cask or tub, place a board over it, and weights upon 
that; leave it so for about a fortnight, then take it out 
.and hang it in the kitchen to dry, which will generally 
take about three weeks. Some persons leave it for a 
longer time in the tub, which they merely cover without 
the weight; but the above is the better way. 

To Cure Tongues. —Neats’ tongues cured with the 
whole root on look much larger, but have not any other 
advantage. If the root is to be removed, cut it off near 
the gullet, but without taking away the fat that is under 
the tongue. The root must be soaked in salt find water 
a night, and extremely well cleaned before it be dressed, 
when it is very good stewed with gravy ; or may be 
salted two days, and used for pea-soup. Having left the 
fat and a little of the kernel under the tongue, sprinkle 
it with salt and let it drain until the next day. Then 
for each tongue mix a large spoonful of common salt, the 
same quantity of coarse sugar, half as much saltpetre, 
a teaspoonful of ground pepper, and two cloves of garlic 
or shallot chopped very fine ; rub it well in, and do so 
every day for a week ; then add another large spoonful 
of salt. If rubbed daily, a tongue will be ready in ten 
days ; but if only turned in the pickle, it will not be too 
salt in four or five weeks, but should not be kept longer. 
When to be dried, write the date of the day on parchment, 
and tie it on. Smoke three days, or hang them in a dry 
place without smoking. When to be dressed, boil the 
tongue extremely tender; allow five hours, and if done 
sooner it is easily kept hot. The longer it is kept after 
smoking, the higher will be the flavor; but in the esti¬ 
mation of many persons, they are best dressed out of the 
pickle ; if dried it may require soaking four or five hours. 

Or: Put the tongue into an earthen pan, rub into it a 
tablespoonful of saltpetre, a good handful of salt, and the 
same quantity of coarse brown sugar ; allow the tongue 
to remain in pickle for three weeks, and rub it over every 
day. Then take it out and put it into the meat-screen 
before the fire for two or three days, till the pickle has 
entirely drained from it. Then sprinkle it over with 
bran, and hang it up in any part of the kitchen with the 
root-end uppermost ; sew salt tongues up in coarse linen 

To Cure Sheep's Tongues.— Let the tongues be well 
washed and cleaned, and lay them in spring water for 
half an hour. Take one pound of salt, one-quarter pound 
of treacle, and one-half ounce of saltpetre; rub tlie 
tongues well with it, and put them into the pickle ; a 
week or ten days will be sufficient to cure them. 

Por Curing Hams. —Choose the leg of a liog that is fat 
and well fed, as well as of a certain age; for, if poor, it 
is not worth curing, and if not one year old it will never 
acquire the fine flavor of a mellow ham. Sprinkle it 
with a little salt, and let it drain for a day ; then put to 
it one pound each of bay-salt aud the coarsest sugar, 
With a large handful of commou salt and four ounces of 
saltpetre; rub it thoroughly with this; lay the rind 
downwards, and cover the fleshy parts with the salt, 
wtth which baste it frequently, and turn it every second 
day. Keep it in this for four weeks, then drain it and 
throw bran over it ; hang it up in a cool place to dry, 
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then sew it up in a coarse linen wrapper rubbed with 
lime, and do not dress it until full three months old. 

The better way is, however, to smoke it. In country 
places this is not uncommonly done by hanging it in a 
kitchen chimney where wood is burnt, or in any spare 
chimney where a smothering fire can be kept up, made 
of wet straw and horse-litter, with sawdust or shavings ; 
but be particular to have them of oak , for, if of pine , it 
will give the ham a bad flavor. It will take three weeks’ 
smoking. 

Or: Hang the ham, and sprinkle it with salt as above ; 
then rub it every day with the following, in fine powder: 
one-half pound of common salt, the same quantity of 
bay-salt, two ounces of saltpetre, and two ounces of black 
pepper, mixed with one-quarter pound of treacle. : 

Westphalia Hams. —Prepare the hams in the usual 
manner by rubbing them with common salt and draiuing 
them; take one ounce of saltpetre, one-half pound of 
coarse sugar, and the same quantity of salt; rub.it well 
into the ham, and in three days pour a pint of vinegar 
over it. A fine foreign flavor may also be given to hams 
by pouring old strong beer over them, and burning 
juniper wood while they are drying ; molasses, juniper- 
berries. and highly-flavored kerbs, such as basil, sage, 
bay-leaves, and thyme, mingled together, and the hams 
well rubbed with it, using only a sufficient quantity 
of salt to assist in the cure, will afford an agreeable 
variety. 

Mutton Ham. —Cut a hind quarter of mutton in the 
shape of a ham, and allow it to hang for two or three 
days. Mix one-half pound of bay-salt, two ounces of 
saltpetre, one-half pound of common salt, and one-half 
pound of coarse sugar, all well pounded together, and 
make them quite hot before the fire. Then rub it well 
into the meat, turning it in the liquor every day ; after 
four days add two ounces more of common salt. Let it 
remain twelve days in the brine, then take it out, dry it, 
and hang it up in wood-smoke for a week. 

Another pickle for mutton-ham may be made with one 
ounce of saltpetre to one pound of coarse sugar and one 
pound of salt; the ham to be kept in this pickle for a 
fortnight, then rolled in sawdust, aud hung in wood- 
smoke for fourteen days. 


RECEIPTS FOR MAKING PASTRY. 

Remarks. —These receipts are'collected together under 
this head so that afterwards they may be referred to. 
Some of them are generally applicable, while others are 
only suited to one or two kinds of dishes. In all sorts 
of pastry it mnst be recollected that the handling is of 
the greatest importance, and that, however completely 
the proportions may be attended to, if the hand is heavy 
when it ought to be light, or if rolling is neglected when 
it is recommended, or vice versa , the cook caunot expect 
her paste to succeed. Beyond this, the temperature of the 
oven is next in importance; but this the cook is more 
likely to attend to thau the precaution relative to the. 
use of her hands, as its effects, are more immediately 
apparent. \ 

Receipts for the Various Kinds of Pastry. —Of these 

barm crust is the plainest kind of crust, and the most 

easily made ; but it is uot very geuerally approved of in 

flavor. 

* 

To Make Barm Crust Very Plain. —Mix together one 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter or lard, 
one tablespoonful of barm, and a little salt, with milk 
enough to make a paste. Let it stand in a moderately 
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warm place till it rises, then roll and use as a crust, 
"baking as quickly aftei as possible. 

Another Barm Crust (sufficient for three tarts). —Take 
one pound of flour, three ounces of butter (or an ounce 
and a half of clarified dripping, and an ounce and a half 
of lard), the white and yolk of an egg well beaten, and 
one tablespoonful Of yeast. Warm the butter in half a 
pint of new milk, let it stand till only lukewarm ; mix 
all up together, and let the leaven stand to rise. Then 
roll the paste, cover the pies, and put them into the oven 
directly. (If yoursuspect the barm to be bitter, blow 
the ashes off a reddiot coal, and put it in.) 

Short Crust should be made by weighing the proper 

quantity of flour, and putting it into a basin, first taking 

from the weight sufficient to fill the flour-dredge one- 

third full, then add to it all the dripping, lard, or butter 

• 

which is to be used, and work it very lightly between 
the thumb and fingers till it is well mixed with the 
flour, and has the appearance of coarse meal. This 
mixing must be done very lightly, or the paste will be 
spoiled. Then add water or milk just sufficient to form 
it into a paste, and, with the hands, take it out of the 
basin, first dredging a little flour on the board; then 
work it a little with the fingers , not the heels of the 
hands, roll it out three times lightly, and put it on the 
tart. 

An Economical Short Crust for Common Purposes. 
—Weigh one pound of flour, and half a pound of 
mixed dripping and lard, or all dripping will do, mix 
them together with the fingers while dry, as described 
above, or, if the cook has a hot hand, mix it with a spoon 
or fork ; then add just water enough to wet it and make 
a paste ; roll it out three times. After covering the dish, 
wet the paste with milk or the white of an egg, and 
sift crystallized or “crushed lump” sugar over it. This 
receipt answers very well for meat-pies without the 
sugar, and with a little salt mixed with the flour. 

A similar crust may be made from beef-suet, either 
melted or chopped very fine. 

Plain Short Crust Made with Butter. — Put two 
ounces of butter into two spoonfuls of water, and melt 
it in a saucepan. Take half a pound of flour, and heat 
it in the oven ; when hot, mix it with two ounces of cold 
butter with the knife, then pour the melted butter into 
the middle, and stir it all together ; roll it out once, put 
it over the fruit, and bake it immediately. Two lumps 
of sugar can be added to the flour. 

Rich Short Crust. — To half a pound of flour put not 
quite half a pound of butter, two ounces of finely-sifted 
sugar, and the yolk of an egg beat up with a tablespoon¬ 
ful of water. The butter, sugar, and flour to be well 
mixed before the fire, then.add the egg and water. 

Sweet and Crisp Tart Paste. —One pound and a 
quarter of flour, ten ounces of fresh butter, two yolks of 
eggs beaten, and three ounces of sifted loaf-sugar. Mix 
up well together with half a pint of new milk, and 
knead it lightly. 

Crisp Short Crust for Tarts.—O ne pound of fine 

m. 

flour and one ounce of sifted loaf-sugar, mix into a stiff 
paste with two ounces of butter melted in a teacupful of 
boiling cream. Work it well, and roll it out. Glaze the 
tarts with white of egg and lump sugar. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Succotash. —Take of Indian corn, not ground, one pint, 
and the same quantity of white (haricot) beaus. Rinse 
the corn in cold water, and put it into a basin with water 


enough to cover it; put the beans also to soak in a basin, 
with water to cover them ; let them remain until the 
next day. Within two hours of dinner time pour the 
water from the beans, pick out any bad ones, and put 
them with the corn, and the water in which it was soaked, 
into the boiler. Cut a pound of nicely-salted pork into 
thin slices; put it to the corn and beans, and pu&over 
them hot water, rather more than to cover them ; ad<Pa 
little cayenne, and cover the pot close: set it where it 
will boil very gently for an hour and a half, then put it 
into a deep dish; add a bit of butter to it, and serve up. 
The pork may be put in whole, if preferred, and served 
as a separate dish ; or the corn and beans may be cooked 
without the pork. In the latter case, season with salt 
and pepper, and add plenty of butter. 

Apple Marmalade. —Peel and core two pounds of sub¬ 
acid apples, and put them in an enamelled saucepan with 
one pint of sweet cider, or half a pint of pure wine> and 
one pound of crushed sugar, and cook them by a gentle 
heat three hours or longer, until the fruit is very soft, 
and then squeeze it first through a colander and next 
through a sieve. If not sufficiently sweet, add powdered 
sugar to suit your taste, and put it away in jars made 
air-tight by a piece of wet bladder. It is delicious when 
eaten with milk, and still better with cream. 

Tomato Sauce for Winter Use. —One peck of tomatos, 
six onions sliced, two heads of celery, a dozen shallots, 
one ounce of cayenne pepper, one-half ounce of black 
pepper, one ounce of mace in powder. Slice them into 
a well-tinned saucepan, mixing the seasoning with thorn 
as they are cut up ; boil, keeping them well stirred ; when 
thoroughly soft, drain off the water, and rub through 
a hair sieve. Boil it again until it is as thick as appte- 
sauce. Put it into bottles, and cork close. Put the bottles 
into a stewpan, fill it with cold water, let it boil for 
twenty minutes. Keep in a cool place. Examine the 
bottles occasionally, and if there is the least indication 
of a change turn it into the kettle again, boil, and scum 
it, keeping it well stirred from the bottom, that it may 
not adhere, and put it into the bottles again. When re¬ 
quired for use, warm what is wanted with a little gravy. 
It is as nice as when fresh done, and will be found ex- 
cellent with calfs head or brains, veal, beef, mutton, 
pork or goose. An onion or a shallot, boiled in the gravy 
with which it is mixed, will be an improvements 

Breakfast Cake. —To half a peck of flour, rub in a 
pound and a half of butter ; add three pounds of currants, 
half a pound of sugar, a quarter of an ounce of nutmeg, 
mace, and cinnamon together, a little salt, a pint and a 
half of warm cream or milk, a quarter of a pint of brandy, 
a pint of good ale, yeast, and five eggs ; mix all these 
well together, and bake in a moderate oven. This cako 
will keep good for three months. 

Macaroons. —Blanch a pound of sweet almonds, dry 
them well, then pound them fine in the mortar ; add three 
whites of eggs, then one pound of sugar sifted thru ugh 
a drum or lawn sieve; mix it well ^together fov ten 
minutes, take it all out from the mortar, and have ready 
your baking beards or sheets, covered with wafer-paper. 
Por Italian macaroons, you will form them round, with 
slices of almonds upon the top of each ; if for English, 
oval, and sift sugar upon the top of them ; bake them in 
a moderate oven. 

Johnny Cakes. —Scald a quart of Indian meal with 
water enough to make a very thick batter; add two or 
three teaspoonfuls of salt, and mould it into small cakes 
with the hands. The hand must be well floured, or the 
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batter will stick. Pry them in nearly sufficient fat to 
covtir them ; when brown on the under side, tur.n them ; 
coefk them about twenty minutes ; wheu done, split and 
butter them. 

Dough Nuts. —Take a pound of flour, one-quarter 
pound of butter, three-quarters pound of brown sugar, 
one nutmeg grated, and a teaspoouful of ground cinna- 
'mon ; mix these well together ; then add a tablespoonful 
of bakers’ yeast, aud as much warm milk, with a bit of 
carbonate of potash about the size of a pea dissolved in 
it, as will make the whole into a smooth dough ; knead 
> it for a few minutes, cover it and set it in a warm place 
to'U’ise, until it is light; then roll it out to one-quarter 
inch thickness, and cut it into small squares or diamonds, 
,. ready for cooking. Have ready a small iron kettle ; put 
into it one pound of lard, and set it over a gentle fire. 
"When it is boiling hut (exactness is required here) put 
the dough nuts in quickly, but one at a time ; if the fat 
be of the right heat, the dough nuts will, in about ten 
minutes, be of a delicate brown outside, and nicely cooked 
inside Keep the kettle in motion all the time the cakes 
are in, that they may boil evenly. When they are of a 
line color, take them out with a skimmer, and lay them 
to drain on a sieve, turned upside down. If the fat bo 
not hot enough, the cakes will absorb it, and be un¬ 
pleasant to eat; if too hot, they will be dark brown 
outside before the inside is cooked. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following bills of fare are introduced as a guide 
to housekeepers in selecting dishes for the table. They 
can be varied to suit themselves. 

November. 

Rabbit currv. 

* 

Potatoes. Artichokes. 

Roast sparerib of pork. 


Baked hasty-pudding. 
Maccaroni and cheese. 


Miuced mutton. 

Peas-pudding. Potatoes. 

Boiled pork. 


Lemon suet puddiug. 
Potato fritters. 


HINTS TO ECONOMISTS. 

If you have a strip of land, do not throw away soap¬ 
suds. Both ashes and soapsuds are good manure for 
bushes and young plants. 

Cream of tartar, rubbed upon soiled white kid gloves, 
cleanses them very much. 

Woollen clothes should be washed in very liot suds, 
aud not rinsed. Lukewarm water shrinks them. 

Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. 

Scald your wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware 
dry. 

Preserve the backs of old letters to write upon. If 
ymi have children who are learning to write, buy coarse 
white paper by the quantity, and keep it locked up, 
ready to be made into writing books. It docs not cost 
half so much as it does to buy them at the stationers. 


See that nothing is thrown away which might have 
served to nourish your own family, or a poorer one. 

As far as it is possible, have bits of bread eaten up be¬ 
fore they become hard ; spread those that are not eaten, 
and let them dry, to be pounded for puddings, or soaked 
for brewis. 

B.ewis is made of crusts and dry pieces of bread, 
soaked a good while in hot milk, mashed up and eaten 
with salt. Above all, do not let crusts accumulate in 
such quantities that they cannot be used. With proper 
care, there is no need of losing a particle of bread. 

Attend to all the mendiug in the house once a week, if 
possible. Never put out sewing. If it be not possible 
to do it in your own family, hire some one into the house, 
aud work with them. 

A warmiug-pan full of coals, or a shovel of coals, held 
‘ over varnished furniture, will take out white spotsu 

Care should be taken not to hold the coals near euough 
to scorch ; and the place should be rubbed with flannel 
while warm. 

Sal volatile or hartshorn w T ill restore colors taken out 
by acid. It may be dropped upou any garment without 
doing harm. 

New iron should be very gradually heated at first. 
After it has become inured to the heat, it is not so likely 
to crack. 

Clean a brass kettle, before using it for cooking, with 
salt and vinegar. 

The ofteuer carpets are shaken, the longer they wear ; 
the dirt that collects uuder them grinds out the threads. 

Linen rags should be carefully saved, for they are 
extremely useful iu sickness. If they have become dirty 
and worn by cleaning silver, etc., wash them and scrape 
them into lint. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cure for In-Growing Nails. —It is stated that cau¬ 
terization by hot tallow is an immediate cure for In¬ 
growing nails. Put a small piece of tallow in a spoon, 
and heat it over a lamp until it becomes very hot, and 
drop two or three drops between nail and granulations. 
The effect is almost magical. Pain and tenderness are 
at once relieved, and in a few days the granulations all 
go, leaving the diseased parts dry, and destitute of all 
feeling, and the edge of the nail exposed, so as to admit 
of being pared away without any inconvenience. The 
operation causes little if any pain, if the tallow is pro¬ 
perly heated. 

In the Indian Lancet is a communication from Dr. 
Donaldson, recommending the web of the common spider 
as an unfailing remedy for certain fevers. It is stated to 
be invaluable at times when quinine and other ante- 
periodics foil iu effect or quantity, not only from its 
efficacy, but because it can be obtained anywhere without 
trouble and without price. This remedy, it was ob¬ 
served, was used a century back by the poor in the fens 
of Lincolnshire, and by Sir James M’Gregor in the West 
Indies. The doctor now uses cobweb pills in all his 
■worst cases, and is stated to have said that he has never, 
since he tried them, lost a patient from fever. 

To take Stains out of Silver. —Steep the silver in soap 
lyes for the space of four hours ; then cover it over with 
whiting, wet with vinegar, so that it may lie thick upon 
it, and dry it by a fire; after which rub oil the whiting, 
and pass it over with dry bran, and the spots will not 
only disappear, but the silver will look exceedingly 
bright. 
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India-Rubber. —This may he dissolved in some of the 
essential oils, as oil of turpentine, and also in the fat oils, 
as that of olives and almonds. It may be dissolved by 
boiling in spirits of turpentine, and putting in small 
pieces until dissolved ; but the solution does not dry 
perfectly. 

To Clean Sponge. —Procure one pennyworth of salts 
of lemon, put it into about two pints of hot water, and 
then steep the sponge in it. After it is clear, rinse it in a 
little clean water. The above quantity will clean a large 
sponge, or three or four small pieces. 

To Promote the Growth of the Hair. —Mix equal 
parts of olive oil and spirits of rosemary, add a few drops 
of oil of nutmeg. If the hair be rubbed every night with 
this, and the proportion be very gradually increased, it 
will answer every purpose of facilitating the growth of 
the hair. 

To Mend China. —Mix together equal parts of fine 
glue, white of egg, and white lead, and with it anoint 
the edges of the article to be mended ; press them together, 
and when hard and dry, scrajio off as much as sticks 
about the joint. The juice of garlic is another good 
cement, and leaves no mark where it has been used. 

To Make Eau de Cologne. —Take half an ounce of oil 
of sweet marjoram, half an ounce of oil of thyme, half 
an ounce of essence of violets, half an ounce of essence 
of carnations, six drops of oil of cinnamon. Mix all these 
articles together in a clean bottle, shake it well and cork 
tightly. It improves by keeping. 

French Polish for Boots and Shoes —Mix together 
two pints of the best vinegar and one pint of soft-water: 
stir into it a quarter of a pound of glue, broken up, half 
a pound of logwood chips, a quarter of an ounce of finely 
powdered indigo, a quarter of an ounce of the best soft 
soap, and a quarter of an ounce of isinglass. Put the 
mixture over the fire, and let it boil for ten minutes or 
more. Then strain the liquid, and bottle and cork it. 
When cold, it is fit for use. The polish should be applied 
with a clean sponge. 

To take Spermaceti out of a Hearth or Floor.— 
First scrape off the drops of spermaceti with a knife. 
Then take a live coal in the tongs and hold it carefully 
and closely over the place. Afterwards wipe it with a 
rag, and then wash it with hot soapsuds. 

To Make Shoes or Boots Water-Proof. —Melt to¬ 
gether, in a pipkin, equal quantities of beeswax and 
mutton suet. While liquid rub it over the leather, in¬ 
cluding the soles. 

Bleaching Ivory. —An excellent method to bleach 
bones is to boil them in a dilute solution of caustic potash 
for about half an hour, which method would be equally 
successful with ivory. The ordinary bleaching agents, 
namely, chloride of lime, chlorine, and sulphuric acid, 
are inapplicable to the bleaching of bone, ivory, etc., for 
they dissolve the lime which forms the principal part of 
their substance. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

An Apple Jelly Charlotte. —Make a cake of half a 
pound of flour, a quarter of a pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered white sugar, and half a teaspoon¬ 
ful of baking powder, one egg, and a little milk ; bako 
in a round shape. When cold, scoop out the middle 
and round the sides, leaving a good thickness all round, 
to prevent breaking. Now take some of the scooped-out 


pieces, and lay them in the cake; pour over sufficient 
raisin wine, with the addition of a little brandy to soak 
them well ; then a layer of apples, which have been 
sliced, then boiled with sugar, lemon peel, and a few 
sweet and bitter almonds. Place around the cake pieces 
of paste in the shape of half rounds, another layer of 
apples to fix them in ; a quarter of a pint of cream, fla¬ 
vored with lemon juice, and sugar poured over; apple 
jelly, cut into small squares, piled on and foiked well 
up in the middle. Take for the half rounds : A quarter 
of a pound of flour, two ounces of white sugar, an ounce 
and a half of butter made stiff with milk; roll and cut 
out into narrow strips, form into the shape required, 
strew over grated sugar. Bake them a very light color. 
The apple jelly is made as follows : Pare, core, and slice . 
some apples, put them into a saucepan, pour water over 
them, boil slowly an hour and a quarter, strain through 
a muslin bag, taking care to have the juice quite clear ; 
and three ounces of loaf sugar, lemon peel, and lemon, 
juice to the palate. Take one third of an ounce of Nel¬ 
son gelatine, let it dissolve and boil; turn out, and cut 
into pieces when stiff. 

Excellent Vinegar. —To one gallon of clear clover 
blossoms add one quart of molasses and a half pound of 
sugar ; pour over these one gallon of boiling w r ater. 
When cold, add half a pint of good yeast. If more water 
is needed, add as you please. It makes strong, pure 
vinegar. 

Corn Oysters. —Grate four ears of green corn; beat 
the whites of five eggs separato, and beat the yolks also 
separate ; stir in the yellow of the eggs with the grated 
corn ; add two cups of flour, and milk enough to make 
a batter for griddle cakes. Add one-half teaspoonful of 
soda ; when all is well mixed, add the whites of the 
eggs. Bake on griddles. 

Scotch-Cake. —Take one and a half ounce brown su¬ 
gar, nine ounces butter, three eggs, well beaten; work 
in, one at a time, one-half ounce of cinnamon or cara¬ 
way seed, one-half ounce of saleratus, one-quarter pint 
of milk or water, one and a half pound of flour ; beat all 
well together before putting in the flour, and work as 
little as possible after you put in the flour. Flour the 
boaid well, to roll out on ; cut in cakes, and bake very" 
light brown. 

How to Make a Picture Frame of Pine Leaves, or, 
Pine Needles. —Collect some of the pine leaves with 
which the ground is covered in the pine woods, or, find 
a broken branch full of leaves that have become dry and 
brow T n, and have made a smooth frame a little wider than 
the length of the leaves, and of any size you wish. With 
a small brush spread a very thin coat of warm glue upon 
a small portion of the frame, and, having the leaves well 
moistened, commence laying them crosswise of the frame 
three or four at once, side by side, so close as to com¬ 
pletely cover the wood except a little at each edge. At 
the corners cut them even with the seam where the frame 
is joined. When all is covered but the edges, finish them 
w r ith a row of blighted acorns, such as fall from the tree 
just after the acorn has begun to show itself in its little 
cup. In autumn, they may be found in large numbers. 
Take the smallest size for the inside row, and two or 
three sizes larger for the outside; cut away a portion 
of the under, or stem side, to make them smoother and 
flatter ; they adhere to the wood with more firmness. It 
is best to have tlie leaves and acorns before the frame is 
made, in order to ascertain the width it should be. When, 
dry, give it a thick coat of varnish. 









MUSIC. 


f Hints' &afrU. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Siiakspeare’s “Merchant op Venice.” 

“Music is the fashion of the day,” is a commonplace 
remark, so often repeated that many sensible people are 
led to believe it. 

Is this assertion true? Is music a fashion merely, or 
a necessity of human life in its best development, and an 
element of enjoyment to the creation ? True, the brute 
quadrupeds, made for earth only, do not sing ; but the 
noblest of them manifest a sensibility to musical sound, 
while nearly all winged creatures give voice or expres¬ 
sion to the music of life implanted in their orgauizations, 
showing that they find pleasure, solace, and animation 
in the “concord of sweet sounds.” 

To human beings, this innate love of melody and 
harmony is so universal that we may well believe those 
who have no taste for music, no sympathy with the 
harmonies of nature, are deficient in some of the finest 
qualities of human enjoyment, if not in some of the best 
requisites for Christian civilization. The person, for 
instance, who does not enjoy music cannot fully com¬ 
prehend the pleasure of any innocent show or pageant 
of man’s devising, since all these, from the highest to 
the humblest, from the monkey that, to please children, 
plays antics under the window for a penny, to the col¬ 
lege exhibitions of learning and science, are rounded, 
finished, and made delightful by the aid of music and 
the skill of the musician. 

Can any person enter into the full enjoyment of coun¬ 
try pleasures who is deaf to nature’s melodies? to tho 
song of birds, the murmur of brooks, the hum of insects, 
the whisper of breezes, and the grand diapason of the 
storm, where meet and mingle all tones and cadences in 
the awful and soul-thrilling burst of sounds that seem 
to shake the pillars of the universe, and yet awaken its 
sweetest harmonies ? 

And when we gather in our own homes, is not the 
family happiness greatly augmented by the gift and cul¬ 
tivation of musical abilities? Are not peace and joy 
enhanced and cultivated by the soft lullaby of the mo¬ 
ther over cradled infancy, the sweet voices of the young 
folks, the merry fugues that set the children dancing 
after a day of study or work, and tho more elaborate 
and scientific performance that proves to the delighted 
parents the genius and improvement of a beloved daugh¬ 
ter, on whose culture no expense has been spared? 
What pleasant, healthful, refining sources of enjoymeut 
home music thus employed can afford! And higher 
still the domestic melody may raise the capacity of hu¬ 
man happiness, when the voices of the family circlo 
blend together in the eveuing song of praise and thanks¬ 
giving to “Our Father in heaven,” and His holy day of 
rest is hallowed in the hearts of even the younglings of 
tho flock, because of the sacred music that always gives 
them pleasure i 


The great poets have ever shown an intense feeling for 
this art. Milton and Shakspeare evince their warm 
sympathy iu music by many a line too well known to 
require quotation. Old Homer is equally ecstatic on the 
subject. After mentioning these three princes of poetry, 
we need not go over the long list of geniuses of all na¬ 
tions who have in tlieir writings manifested a like 
susceptibility to the power of music. It is not our 
intention to give a history of the art, but only a few 
hints that may awaken the minds of our readers to study 
this subject more carefully. We aim in our Book to 
assist in the home culture of woman, giving such in¬ 
formation and counsel as may aid the mature in their 
duties, and increase for every one the sum of innocent 
pleasures. We would, also, raise the standard of mental 
acquisitions in the household, refining the manners and 
purifying the moral judgment, so that “the pursuit of 
happiness” may always lead our sex “in the way of 
righteousness.” Would not men follow? 

But to return to our subject. The art of Music is an 
indispensable part of a finished modern education. 
Where there is a strong natural disposition or bias for 
this delightful art, it is to be supposed all will agree in 
the propriety of cultivating it; but every one is not aware 
of the absolute necessity of beginning to instruct the 
pupil at an early age. Mechanical dexterity, which is 
a very important part of the practice of Music, can only 
be reached by a foundation laid in childhood. 

What would the eloquence of Demosthenes have served 
if lie had possessed no utterance? This is just the 
position of a musical genius without the mechanism of 
the fingers or the voice. Mute and inglorious would 
have been Paganini or Thalberg without the long and 
early practice which has enabled them to express their 
“inarticulate poetry.” Even the glorious, almost an¬ 
gelic voico of Jenny Lind would never have enthralled 
the world had she not been trained from childhood in 
the art of song, and labored herself with the most se¬ 
vere assiduity and self-denial of every sort, so that she 
might attain excellence in vocal music. 

In these days of progress and perfection in the purely 
mechanical and material arts, it is inexcusable to attempt 
musical instruction without a good instrument. A bad 
piano, for instance, corrupts the ear, spoils the touch, 
and thus wastes the time of tho child and the money 
of the parent. American pianos have become highly 

t 

valued in Europe ; we may truly say that in no other 
country is the manufacturo of these indispensable in¬ 
struments of family music so well understood as in the 
United States.* We shall have more to say on this 
subject in our next number. 


* We have heretofore mentioned in our Book the ? 
excellence of the pianos manufactured by Messrs. Board- 
man, Gray, & Co., Albany, N. Y. • This firm now offer* 
great inducements and advantages to such as desire a 
good instrument at a very reduced price. Their “Young 
America Piano,” a perfect article, and fully warranted, 
can be liad, finished Cottage Style, for $130; School 
’ Piano, $123. 
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Having remarked on the education of the naturally 
musical, we must he permitted to plead the cause of those 
less gifted in native capabilities. Music is now so much 
the necessity of social life, enters so largely into every 
one’s idea of a finished education for a young lady, 
claims such a place in all our amusements, such sweet 
influence in religions worship, that it seems but reason¬ 
able to expect parents who have the means should edu¬ 
cate into some sensibility the musical taste and j udgment 
of their children who have not been endowed by nature 
in this respect. Such children may never arrive at 
excellence in the art of music, may never be able to play 
or sing in company, and it would seem, at first thoughts, 
quite useless to waste time and money in this way. Nor 
do we counsel any extraordinary efforts or expenses; 
but a certain amount of teaching would give them some 
of that enjoyment which the majority of the world finds 
in concerts and similar entertainments, and it would 
improve their judgment sufficiently to enable them to 
take their part in the constant discussions and disquisi¬ 
tions that are every day and everywhere held upon 
singers and composers. Surely these are objects quite 
worth the price of instruction to a man of sufficient means 
who intends to give his children a thorough education. 
Of course, persons of limited income would do wisely to 
select those branches of study for their children which 
are of more imperative necessity in the battle of life than 
such as are termed “the accomplishments.” 

We must not, however, omit one consideration which 
raises the study of music above a mere embellishment: 
to obtain proficiency in the art demands such very steady 
application, such close attention, snch concentration of 
thought, and cultivation of memory, that it is a most 
excellent discipline for the mental faculties, when rightly 
taught and faithfully pursued. Patience, perseverance, 
nice discrimination, and watchfulness of mind are habits 
that the study of music cultivates. Nor can we, in this 
brief exposition, even touch on some of the many other 
advantages that could easily be enumerated. We will 
now only quote the opinion of the “Great Reformer,” 
as illustrative of the moral power of music, and the 
benefits it might be made to confer on humanity:— 

“ Music governs the world ; it renders mep better ; it 
refines them. Music is the best solace of the afflicted ; 
it refreshes the soul, and brings back thoughts of happi¬ 
ness. It cannot be doubted that persons of musical 
sensibility have the germ of the virtues.” 

So writes Martin Luther. In this eulogy on music, he 
expresses the converse to Shakspeare’s denunciation of 
“the man who has no music in himself,” etc., that we 
quoted at the beginning: and the eulogy of Luther on 
the man who has is equally strong. 


“THE EFFECT OF FASHIONABLE FOLLIES IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 

, • 

[In our last number we gave a paper on this subject. 
The author has a few words more to say at our Table 
this month. Her earnest appeal at the close will, we 
trust, meet a response of approval in many hearts. If 
we could eradicate the evils of society as we root out the 
weeds from our gardens, what a lovely harvest of the 
graces as well as the virtues we might realize in our 
beloved country!] 

The effect of too much wealth on the young is bane¬ 
ful ; tlieir hearts are early steeled against all good and 
ennobling principles; their lives, instead of being joy¬ 


ous and beaming with happiness, are corroded with care ; 
they live selfishly and unsatisfactorily to the cravings 
of their higher natnre, which fails not to creep in with 
a warning voice, inviting them upward and onward. 

Who are they that will have the courage to break 
through the slough of this unpropitious state of things? 
Who are they that will come forward to restore to 
healthful action the reckless condition which the fash¬ 
ionable follies of the nineteenth century have made in' 
society? It must come from the wealthy; there the 
power lies. It is not desirable that all pleasure should 
be abandoned, or that all should lead the lives of nuns 
and hermits ; but that which corrupts should be ignored 
for that which elevates and gives a healthy tone to the 
morals, and invigorates the intellect. The young then 
will retain longer the elasticity of youth, and become 
stronger and healthier, more fitted for the places as¬ 
signed them by Providence, enjoying life with a freer, 
a more enlarged view of its duties here and of its destiny 
hereafter. 

Look at the existing evils in the matrimonial world: 
a couple enter into that state without a thought of the 
sacredness of the bond which is to unite them for all 
time and eternity. The vows they so solemnly take upon 
themselves at the altar are no longer considered binding ; 
at the capricious will of one or the other, the union is 
dissolved. Where is the mutual forbearance that each 
should cherish for the other’s foibles? Where the ten¬ 
derness and love that were so soon to fade ? Where the 
remedy to avoid such dereliction from their vows ? Not 
until worth is appreciated and the almighty dollar has 
ceased to reign pre-eminent, not until then will the evils 
that are overthrowing the moral power of the social 
world be brought under subjection to the good. A parent 
of immense wealth has countenanced his son in every ex¬ 
cess by supplying him with unlimited means for indulg¬ 
ence ; instead of teaching him a jnst appreciation of time 
and money by using his own exertions, and in the hopes 
of a reformation, he is selfish enough to witness the 
union of purity with snch a loathsome piece of human¬ 
ity. What happiness can result from such degradation 
as this ? 

I can see before me a long line of puny, sickly children 
that have been recommended by physicians to the exer¬ 
cise of gymnastics, in order to restore health and vigor 
to their feeble frames. Alas ! these are to be the parents 
of future generations. What miserable atoms of hu¬ 
manity to be the bulwarks of the American race! 

Now is the time to commence a reform. Begin with 
the children of the present day ; keep them children as 
long as possible ; nurse them not as hothouse plants, 
but let them have the pure air and light of heaven ; 
above all, have a watchful eye over their moral as well 
as their physical health. Draw them to their homes by 
the cords of gentleness and love ; let truth be considered 
a priceless gem, around which all other gems will clus¬ 
ter ; then at the close of this, the nineteenth century, its 
follies will be shrouded in the past, and a more exalted 
and ennobling phase of life will stand out, like au 
evangel of light, to bless the world. 


Blood Relations should not marrt together.— At 
a recent meeting of the Sanitary Association of New 
York, Professor Morris presented statistics in relation to 
the evil effects of the marriage of blood relations, show¬ 
ing that 873 families thus married had 3,900 children— 
410 of whom were perfect, and 2,490 defective. 
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HIS AND MINE. 

Soft, my soul, the uiglit is spreading 
Twilight o’er the world of calm. 

Touch thy harp ! in gentlo numbers 
Chant with me love’s evening psalin. 

Let its cadence soothe our cherub 

While our fond arms round her twine, 

And my heart begins the anthem— 

“ His and mine !” 

Sure, to me this earth seems fairer 
Since our April blossom came ; 

Life is dearer, heaven is nearer, 

, And new transports thrill my frame ; 

For there’s such a rapturous feeling, 

Such an ecstasy divine 
Blends with that sublime assurance— 

“ His and mine !” 

First we thought our tiny birdling 
Scarce could claim a love save ours, 

So we held her to the sunlight, 

And we called the sweet spring flowers, 
Telling them how shy and timid 
Was the young life just begun, 

Asking of them smiles to cheer her, 

Lonesome one! 

But we learned she knew the sunlight 
From her look of pleased surprise; 

Aud we saw the violets nodding 
To the violets in her eyes ; 

And we watched the roses waft her 
Many a weird and strange design, 

While their red lips sang in chorus— 

“ Auld lang syne.’’ 

All things pure, and bright, and lovely 
Mystic countersigns expressed ; 

E'en the stream that flowed beside us 
Clasped her image to its breast; 

And the stars with bright effulgence 
Made the rippling wavelets shine ; 

Gave their smiles to bless and welcome 
“ His and mine.’’ 

They had known her, they had loved her, 
Known and loved her long and well; 

But if here or up in Eden 

This, nor star, nor flower might tell. 

Vainly did I ask their secret, 

Poring o’er each wondrous sign ; 

Naught was heard save love’s low murmur— 

“ His and mine !” 

Woman, thou whose thoughtless accents 
Name such sacred trusts “a ca e,” 

Mothers, with your jewels round you 
Far more bright than kings may wear, 

Pause, recall your happiest momeut, 

Tell when nearest heaven you stood— 

All! ’twas when a low wail told you 
You had joined the motherhood. 

Then the skies bent down to greet you, 

Then, before your ravished eyes, 

Through those portals opening earthward 
Burst a gleam of Paradise ; 

And from thence descending angels 
Bore a gift of love divine, 

Laid the white soul on your bosom, 

Bade you whisper, “Father, thine!” 

Kate Harrington. 


THE NEEDLE AND ITS WORK. 

Ix the romance of “ Monte Bene” we find one of the 
best descriptions of this feminino accomplishment, needle¬ 
work, that has ever been penned. We will give our 
readers the pleasure of its perusal, as many of them, 
probably, have never read Mr. Hawthorno’s work. IIo 
says:— 

“There is something extremely pleasant and even 
touching—at least, of very sweet, soft, and winning 
effect—in this peculiarity of needle-work, distinguishing 
women from men. Our own sex is incapable of any 
such by-play, aside from the main business of life; hut 
women—be they of what earthly rank they may, how¬ 
ever gifted with intellect or genius, or endowed with 


— --- --————■—— **** —- 

awful beauty—have always some little handiwork ready 
to fill the tiny gap of every vacant moment. A needle 
is familiar to the fingers of them all. A queen, no 
doubt, plies it on occasion ; the woman-poet can use it 
as adroitly as her pen ; the woman’s eye that has dis¬ 
covered a new star turns from its glory to send the 
polished little instrument gleaming along the hem of 
her kerchief, or to darn a casual fray in her dress. And 
they have greatly the advantage of ns in this respect. 
The slender thread of silk or cotton keeps them united 
with the small, familiar, gentle interests of life, the 
continually operating influences of which do so much 
for the health of the character, and carry off what would 
otherwise be a dangerous accumulation of morbid sensi¬ 
bility. A vast deal of human sympathy runs along this 
electric line, stretching from the throne to the wicker- 
chair of the humane seamstress, and keeping high and 
low in a species of communio n with their kindred beings. 
Methinks it is a tokeu of healthy and gentle character¬ 
istics, when women of high thoughts and accomplish¬ 
ments love to sew, especially as they are never more at 
home with their owu hearts than while so occupied*” 

I 

The Sewing Machine should be here named as the 
completement of the art of needle-work. It, the machine, 
will do all the drudgeries of sewing, thus leaving time 
for the perfecting of the beautiful in woman’s handi¬ 
work. We have dwelt often on this wonderful inven¬ 
tion, and wish it were possible to interest all our readers 
in this new romance of needle-work, where aid, more 
potent than any ever suggested by fairydom and all the 
elfs of fancy, is so easily obtained that we wonder any 
woman who has a family to make clothing for can do 
without a Sewing Machine.* A writer in the New York 
Observer says of the Wheeler & Wilson sewing machine : 
“ It is the one we use, and an institution wo shall never 
dispense with so long as the Union endures.” 

The Union may he dissolved, hut the Sewing Machine 
will be used as long as civilization continues. 


A Good Example. —There has been recently formed in 
London a “ Ladies’ National Association for the Diffusion 
of Sanitary Knowledge,” many of the members of which, 
are among the most distinguished and noble ladies of 
England. The principal object of the Association is the 
preservation of the lives and health of womeu and chil¬ 
dren, by diffusing a knowledge of the laws of health, in 
regard to air, food, and clothing. They have distributed 
not less thau forty thousand copies of tracts, giving plain 
instruction upon these subjects. The first annual meet¬ 
ing of the Association was held on the 29th of last July. 
It was presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, aud 
most eloquently addressed by Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
This is a pleasant and practical illustration of the advice 
Mr. Kingsley gave his own daughter ; may all American 
daughters follow the counsel! 

“Be good, sweet maid, and let who will he clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 

And so mako life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.” 

Miss S. J. Hale’s Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies, 1S2(J Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom- 

* Wheeler & Wilson, 50f> Broadway, New York. Agent, 
Henry Coy, 62S Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her personal 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Yethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D. D., Win. H. Asli- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. I)., Princeton, N. J. ; and others. 


To our Correspondents.—T he following articles are 
accepted: “The Dream of Home”—“Gone”—“Under 
the Snow”—“ Time”—“ By the Medway”—“ To my Bet¬ 
ter Spirit”—“ Good-night”—“ The Valley Rose”—“ The 
Plougliboy”—“Mr. Thornton’s Experience”—and “Our 
Baby.” 

The following articles are declined: “Sonnets” (the 
writer will do better)—“False” (we are not at present 
in need of articles)—“Anagrams”—“To Genevieve”— 
“Song”—“To a Dying Girl” (worth publishing, if we 
had room)—“Life”—“My Flower”-—“ Sweet Hope Lin¬ 
coln”—“ Leaflets of Memory”—“0 may Idie, Father?”— 
“Come Back”—“Memory”—“ To Venus”—“To a But¬ 
terfly” (quite pretty, but we are crowded)—“The night 
is dark,” etc.—“Winter”—“The Spirit of the Lurlie- 
berg”—“The Voice”—“Two Shadows” (the first attempt 
is rarely worth publishing)—“ Stanzas,” etc. (not worthy 
of the author ; we want his best) —“ Evelyn”—“ May-day 
Musings”—“The Dying Maniac”—“Little Laura”— 
“The Indian Arrowhead” (the writer can do better)— 
“The stars are up”—“ A Flower”—“Intervals” (we are 
crowded)—“The Human Legacy”—“ Dacotah Territo¬ 
ry”—“Memories of Riverside”—and “The Voice of 
Love” (we give the last stanza of this poem—all we have 
room for): — 

“The voice of love, the voice of love, 

His course is onward now ; 

He comes with sunlight on his wing, 

And beauty on his brow. 

Ilis impulse thrills through every heart, 

And tills with joy the brain ; 

And rugged souls are moved to tears 
Before his melting strain.” 


pealtjj Department. 

BY J N 0 . STAINBACK WILSON, M . D. 


Time for Weaning Infants. —As a general rule, the 
time for weaning is wlieu the child is about a year old ; 
but mothers should be governed more in this matter by 
the degree of general development and the progress of 
the teething than by the number of months. Unless 
there is something in the condition of the mother im¬ 
peratively requiring it, the child should not be weaned 
until Nature shows her readiness to set up for herself 
by exhibiting a mouth pretty well filled with teeth. It 
is well known that the teething period is not fixed with 
any definiteness —that it commences much earlier and 
progresses much more rapidly in some children than in 
others ; and, as the indications of Nature should always 
Ire our guide as far as possible, we should, ,as before 
stated, be governed in deciding upon the propriety of 
weaning more by the teeth than by the age. 

Food and Drinks of Infants before Weaning. — As 
before stated, the mother’s milk, or diluted cow’s milk, is 
all that is required for infauts until the teething has made 
considerable progress ; and where the mother or nurse 


is vigorous and healthy, and the child appears to thrive 
well, we think it decidedly best to confine it to milk 
until the teething is completed. Most of tho difficulties 
of the much dreaded and too often fatal period of teething 
are caused by stuffing children with meat and all kinds 
of improper food ; of this we shall have more to say 
hereafter. If any food besides milk is allowed the first- 
year, it should be of the lightest and most unirritating 
nature, such as rice, arrowroot, tapioca, crackers or bis¬ 
cuit crust grated in milk, and, perhaps, occasionally 
chicken soup or some other animal broth, not too much 
impregnated with grease. These may be admissible, and 
even requisite in some cases ; but we repeat that as a 
general rule it is best and safest to restrict infants the 
first year to milk. The above remarks apply more espe¬ 
cially to food. In the way of drinks, water alone is ad¬ 
missible, and this should not be withheld. During the 
first four or five months, the watery part of the milk 
will generally be sufficient to allay an infant’s thirst, 
and especially if its system is not excited by any improper 
food on its own part or on the part of its mother; but 
under the excitement and discharges from teething water 
is most grateful, and, indeed, indispensable. 

Infants often Suffer for Water, and, for want of 
knowledge of this fact, ineffectual attempts are often 
made to silence their cries by feasting or nursing, when 
a few spoonfuls of cool water would act like a charm ia 
quieting the little sufferer. This should be borne in 
mind by mothers ; and, as children may experience 
thirst at a very early period, and as water may be safely 
given to them at all ages under almost all circumstances, 
care should be taken to supply them with it. 

When it has been decided to wean an infant, the quan¬ 
tity of food should be gradually increased, by way of 
preparing it for the change ; but still the diet should be 
plain and simple, moderate in quantity and restricted to 
a few' articles, and pretty much such as those above 
mentioned. , In speaking of the time for weaning, we 
should have stated that the season of the year is more 
important than the mere age of the child. 

It is well known that the heat of summer strongly 
predisposes to “ summer complaint” and other fatal af¬ 
fections ol infancy ; and, as exciting causes iu the form 
of improper or excessive eating are much more likely to 
come into play after a child is weaned, the summer 
season should, as far as possible, be avoided in weauing. 

To do this, the infant should be weaned some time 
bofore the beginning of warm weather, so as to become 
accustomed to a change of diet, or the weaning should be 
postponed until the heat of summer has passed. Mothers 
are not justifiable in subjecting their children to the 
dangers of summer weaning without very good cause. 
Still we must say that if a child could have pure country 
air, and if its diet could be properly regulated, it might 
be as well and safely weaued in summer as at any other 
season. As things are generally managed, weaning is 
indeed at all times rather a critical process with children, 
but with proper attention to the circumstances passed 
in review, and especially to pure air and proper diet, 
all danger from this source may in general be obviated. 4 

Diet, etc. after Weaning. —After a child lias been* 
weaned, it should be restricted for some time to the 
light, bland, semi-fluid preparatory vegetable diet al¬ 
ready recommended. After continuing for three or four 
months the rice, arrowroot, grated crackers, and other 
things mentioned under the head of “Food and Drinks 
before Weaning,” soft-boiled eggs, rice pudding, liominy, 
and syrup or molasses may be added by way of variety v 
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It is a common error to have the food of infants too 
concentrated, too much divested of those husky, innu- 
tritious matters that are necessary to the proper per¬ 
formance of the functions of the bowels. After the lax¬ 
ness and irritation from teething have subsided, Graham 
flour, mush, hominy, potatoes, squashes, stewed or baked 
apples, etc. etc. are much better than fine flour, farina, 
starch, fine sugar, and all such concentrated food so 
much used. Of this we will have more to say when we 
come to treat of the diseases of infancy, many of which 
a*e caused by this very practice. 

.Another error very prevalent is the mistaken notion 
that growing children require a great deal of meat to 
sustain them Many mothers commence stuffing their 
children with meat—and that the worst kind of meat, 
fat bacon and pork—even before weaning, and before 
Mature has provided teeth for chewing solid food; in¬ 
deed with some people bacon and collards are the staple 
articles of food for men, women, and babies. No wonder 
that children thus fed are very liable to bowel affections, 
convulsions, fevers, foul eruptions, and severe inflam¬ 
mations from the slightest injury or exposure! And 
children thus raised are not only exposed to all kinds 
of aches, pains, cramps, and an endless train of physical 
derangements, but mental and moral deterioration must 
ensue from such a course. A sound mind cannot exist 
in an unsound body—in a child, at any rate; and a 
child who is forever sick and puny must, as a necessary 
consequence, become fretful and ill-tempered; and, 
“ feeling bad, will act bad,” to use the language of a late 
popular writer, “in spite of good counsel, parental 
authority, the nurse’s lullaby, or the barbarian’s rod.” 
These things are worthy of the most serious considera¬ 
tion of parents who * would train up a child in the way 
in which he should go.” 

Physical and moral health are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, inseparably connected, and mothers cannot reason¬ 
ably expect to raise bright, sweet-tempered children 
when the habits of the latter are such that they must 
inevitably be tortured with multiplied and intolerable 
physical disorders. A very few men and women, forti¬ 
fied by all the aid that philosophy and religion can give, 
may be able to maintain their moral integrity under such 
Job-like trials, but for a child no such hope can be en¬ 
tertained. The conclusion of the whole matter, then, 
is that a vegetable diet is best for infants, and for chil¬ 
dren after weaning, and even to adult age. When a 
child reaches the age of three or four years, solid animal 
food, such as beef, mutton, chicken, etc. may be allowed ; 
but we are satisfied from personal observation in our 
owu family that they can do as well or better without 
any kind of meat even at this age. In our opinion it is 
time enough to give a child meat when he engages in 
active labor; and even then his principal food should 
consist in milk, eggs, and vegetables, using this last 
word in its most comprehensive sense, and not confining 
it by any means to the productions ot the garden. 

The reason for this is the well-established fact that all 
children and young persons are peculiarly prone to 
inflammatory affections, and henco the propriety of 
having their diet to consist principally of cooling vege¬ 
tables instead of strong, heating meats. As to the nu¬ 
tritiveness of a vegetable diet, there need be no fears; 
in the various productions of the vegetable world Na¬ 
ture has furnished an abundant supply of all the ele¬ 
ments necessary to sustain growing persons, and all 
others. 

Columbus, Get. 


ittmg Botins, 


Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books ivill be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return jiostage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, LATIN, AND ITAL¬ 
IAN LANGUAGES WITHOUT A MASTER. Whereby 
any One or All of these Languages can be learned by any 
One without a Teacher , with the Aid of this Book. By A. 
H. Monteith, Esq. The Robertsonian method of learning 
languages without the aid of a teacher has been tested 
throughout Europe, and so great has been its success 
that it has been adopted without a single exception, in 
teaching the modern languages, in all the educational 
institutions of England, Fiance, and Germany. Mr. A. 
H. Monteith, a celebrated London linguist, has so ar¬ 
ranged this system, in the volume before us, that by a 
little application the student can easily master theso 
languages without any other assistance. The French, 
German, and Latin are each given in six simple lessons ; 
the Italian in five, and the Spanish in four, comprising 
all the instruction necessary to read, write, and speak 
them with ease. Price $1 25. 

From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WILKINS WYLDER; or, The Successful Man. By 
Stephen F c Miller, author of “The Bench and Bar of 
Georgia.” This is a quietly written novel, displaying 
no remarkable talent, yet possessing sufficient interest to 
carry the reader from beginning to end. There is also 
included within the volume a shorter story entitled 
“Mind and Matter; a Story of Domestic Life.” Price 
$1 00. 

From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

TIIE OLD FARM HOUSE. By Mrs. Caroline H. But¬ 
ler Laing. This book will compare favorably with 
others of its class, it unquestionably belonging to the 
sensation school of romances, which aro so much sought 
after at the present day. But while it may acquire a 
temporary popularity, we cannot predict for it any last¬ 
ing reputation. Tlio book contains several fine illustra¬ 
tions. Price $1 00. 

From James Challen & Son, Philadelphia: — 

BIBLE STORIES IN VERSE, for the Little Ones at 
Home. By Anne M. Hyde. With illustrations, designed 
by Frazer, and engraved by Hoffman. An elegant littlo 
book, printed on tinted paper, and bound in blue and 
gold. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE WOMAN IN WHITE: A Newel. By Wilkie Col¬ 
lins, author of “The Queen of Hearts,” “Antonina,” 
“ The Dead Secret,” “ After Dark,” etc. etc. Illustrated 
by John McLcnan. Wilkie Collins stands in the front 
rank of romance writers, and no ono who has read a 
singlo book whose title-page bears his name will need 
to be told that this or ary other work of his is worthy 
of perusal. In truth, such a declaration is too tame to 
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apply to his writings. The narrative which hears tho 
title of “The Woman in White” will enchain the in¬ 
terest, and forcibly carry the reader from the opening 
chapter clear through, until the last knot of mystery is 
disentangled. Price $1 00. 

CHAPTERS ON WIVES. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 
“Mothers of Great Men.” Theso are no dull essays on 
the duties of wives, whose very appearance will tiie the 
common reader, but a collection of well-written tales in 
which the morals they intend to convey aro most pleas¬ 
ingly interwoven. Price $1 00. 

ITALY IN TRANSITION. Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in the Spring of I860; illustrated by Official 
Documents from the Papal Archives of the Revolted Lega¬ 
tions. By William Arthur, A. M., author of “ A Mission 
to the Mysore,” “The Successful Merchant,” “The 
Tongue of Fire,” etc. As this is tho testimony of an 
eye-witness of the late occuriences in Italy, it will re¬ 
ceive favor from, and credence with many readers. 
l\ice $1 00. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia: — 

REMINISCENCES OF AN OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. 
Translated from the French. The name and the fame of 
the Zouaves have become world-wide. These personal 
reminiscences of a corps so distinguished, in themselves 
of great interest, as conveying much information with 
regard to the French war in Algeria, and to the manners 
and customs of the peoplo of that country, will, we 
doubt not, prove highly attractive. Price $1 00. 

THE EBONY IDOL. This is one of a class of works 
which we believe can bring about no good results. 
Price $1 00. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. On the Basis of the 
Latest Edition of the German Conversations Lexicon. 
Illustrated by wood engravings and maps. Part 18. 
This part continues the words beginning with B. Price 
15 cents. 

From Robert M. DeWitt, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia : — 

JESSIE CAMERON : A Highland Story. By the Lady 
Rachel Butler. First American from the second London a 
edition. A quiet talc of Scottish domestic life, which, 
without attempting to be a sensation story, has succeeded 
in being something far better, more truthful, and quite 
as readable. Price 25 cents. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

NARRATIVES AND ADVENTURES OF TRAVELLERS 
IN AFRICA. By Charles Williams, Esq. Profusely 
illustrated with engravings. This book furnishes in¬ 
teresting information concerning the geography and 
natural history of the portion of Africa of which it treats, 
and, as we are told on tho title-page, “is abundantly 
interspersed with true stories of chivalrous enterprise 
and thrilling adventure, and abounds with narratives 
of the hunting expeditions and hair-breadth escaires of 
celebrated travellers.” Price $1 00. 

From Rudd & Carleton, New York, through J. B. 
Lipfincott & Co., Philadelphia;— 

TIIE GREATNESS ANI) DECLINE OF CESAR BI- 
ROTTEAU. From the French of Ilonord de Balzac. 
Translated by O. W. Wight and F. B. Goodrich. Messrs. 
Kuffd Si Ca.leton a.e about issuing a library edition of 


the works of Balzac, of which this is the first volume. 

The translators have done credit to themselves and jus¬ 
tice, we believe, to Balzac, in the manner in which they 
have produced this work of an author who has often 
been declared untranslatable. One of the most popular 
of French writers, wc trust the English version just is¬ 
sued will be appreciated in this country sufficiently to 
encourage these publishers to proceed in their laudable 
undertaking. Price $1 00. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through J. B. Lippix- 
cott & Co. and E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia:— 

FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. By Stephen II. Tyng, D. D., Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York. The chapters forming this 
work were originally each distinct letters addressed to a 
friend of the writer. They were afterwards published 
in the Independent , and have finally, upon solicitation, 
appeared in their present form. Price 60 cents. 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND and its Adjacent Islands. 

By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, author of “Truth is Every¬ 
thing,” “ Emelie the Peacemaker,” “Stories of England 
and her Forty Counties,” “Stories of Ireland,” etc. 
This little book gives the names of the different counties 
of Scotland, with a brief review of their history, and a 
description of objects and places of interest, both of 
nature and art. Of the latter, the book contains several 
fine illustrations. Price 50 cents. 

A TREASURY OF SCRIPTURE STORIES. Beautifully 
illustrated with colored Plates, from original Designs by 
the first American Artists. Six Bible stories, the sub¬ 
jects of which are Samson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, David, 
and Joseph, are related in this book, in language adapted 
to a child’s comprehension. Price # 75 cents. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA. By J. 
Gainbfi, late Professor of the German University in Grand 
Duchy of Hesse. A small pamphlet in which the writer 
lays before Americans a scheme for a university after 
the German plan. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous maps and engravings. Vo'l. II. Dis¬ 
covery of America. This work is especially designed 
to awake an interest in the minds of tho young in the 
history of their country. The first chapter of this vol¬ 
ume treats of Greenland geographically and historically, 
recording what is known of its early visitation and 
colonization by the Danes and Norsemen. The second 
and remaining chapters proceed with an accouni of 
Columbus and subsequent adventurers and explorers, 
concluding with Capt. Henry Hudson, and the discovery 
of the river which bears his name. Prico 75 cents. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

POEMS OF GEORGE P. MORRIS: with a Memoir of 
the Author. Concerning the mer t of theso poems, it would 
be superfluous for us to say a word, as Mr. Morris’s repu¬ 
tation is already so well established. The volume is a 
complete edition of his poems, contains nearly four 
hundred pages, and is neatly bound in blue and gold. 
Price $1 00. ; 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

TIIE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA : with Remarks on the 
Breeding and Rearing of Horses and the Formation of 
Light , Irregular Cavalry. By Captain Henry Shake- 
spear, Commandant Nagporc Irregular Force. Tlios«* 
who love recitals of hazard and adventure will 
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book exactly to their liking. It is written in a straight¬ 
forward, vigorous style, though the author himself 
declares he “ inherited a love of sport, and with it a seat 
cm horseback, quite at variance with a seat at a desk ;” 
and that, therefore, his “book trusts for support only to 
its matter and utility.” But it may be that this in¬ 
creases rather than deteriorates its value, as the narra¬ 
tives are given with all the earnestness of one who has 
been an actor in rather than a mere writer of what he 
relates. Price 75 cents. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD: 'A Sequel to School Days 
at'Rugby. By Thomas Hughes, author of “ School Bays 
at Rugby,” “Scouring of the White Horse,” etc. Part 
VIII. This part carries the reader through to the3SSth 
page of the book, and the twenty-fourth chapter of the 
story. Price 12 cents. 

From Derby & Jackson, Now York, through G. G. 
Evans, Philadelphia:— 

NEMESIS. By Marion Harland, author of “Alone,” 
“ Hidden Path,” “ Moss-Side,” etc. This tale is written 
with all the author’s characteristic beauty and purity of 
style, and, like her previous works, ’will be admired 
and appreciated by all who are possessed of refined 
literary taste. The story is founded upon real life, and 
the characters portrayed have been living personages. 
The plot is one of most absorbing interest, and the nar¬ 
rative is related with that truthful and refined sim¬ 
plicity of manner which belongs to Marion Harland, as 
it does, in a more or less degree, to all really good writers. 
She has already, by her former works, won for herself a 
place among the first American authors, and this last 
production of her pen has made still surer her title to a 
place among their ranks, and added new brilliancy to 
the lustre of her name. Price $11 23. 


From Robert Carter & Bros., New York, through 
W. S. & A. Martien, Philadelphia;— 

PEACE IN BELIEVING: Exemplified in the Memoirs 
of Mrs. Ann East. Written by her husband, Rev. John 
East, A. M. Price 50 cents. 

MY SAVIOUR: or, Devotional Meditations in prose 
and verse, on the names and titles of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. John East, Rector of Croscomb, 
England. Price 50 cents. 

These two works are distinguished by the same cha¬ 
racteristics—ardent faith in God and simplicity of style. 
The last named book has been extensively circulated in 
our land, but it will never grow obsolete. This edition 
cannot fail of meeting a warm welcome in every house¬ 
hold where the Bible is read ; it is the Christian’s book. 
But the Memoirs of Mrs. East is a more tender appeal to 
the youthful mind ; girls and young married women 
will find in its teachings, both of example and precept, 
a mine of pure thoughts and rules that will be invalu¬ 
able in all the duties of life. We shall, in a future num¬ 
ber, give a few of these gems. 

THE IIA\ EN AND THE HOME. By the author of 
“Memorials of Captain Headley Vicars,” and “English 
Hearts and English Hands,” etc. The author of this in¬ 
teresting little work, Miss Marsh, has a peculiar faculty 
of gaining the hearts of her readers. We do not think 
any person who begins this book will throw it aside 
unfinished. Her success in teaching or Scripture read¬ 
ing lias been so wonderful that the most sceptical and 
prejudiced against such novel efforts of religious instruc¬ 
tion are silenced if not satisfied that “ woman’s mission” 

, ^ 

Chas a wider scope than the domestic circle. This book 


should be extensively circulated among seamen. Price 
10 cents. 

THE BOOK AND ITS STORY: A Narrative for the 
Young. By L. N. R., author of the “Missing Link.” 
This “Story of the Book” is “the story of the Bible 
from the first dawn of revelation to the completion of 
the sacred canon, with the interesting details of its trans¬ 
lation and circulation, from the earliest efforts to the 
present time.” It is a book that every family should 
have, every child should read, and every woman study. 
Price $1 00. 

THE POWER OF JESUS CHRIST TO SAVE UNTO 
THE UTTERMOST, By the Rev. Edward A. J. Camp¬ 
bell, Melrose. A work of deep pathos and earnest faith ; 
it speaks to the inmost heart of those who seek to know 
the way of salvation. We think the Christian public 
owe much to the indefatigable exertions of the Messrs. 
Carters, who select and republish in our land the best 
religious literature of Great Britain. The five works 
now mentioned are proofs of this faithfulness in the 
good cause of Christian progress. Price 75 cents. 

THE YOUNG COLONEL, and Other Tales. By R. W. 
Thomas. Our thanks are due to Mr. Thomas, the editor 
of the Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle, for a copy of his re¬ 
cent publication. Though bearing the title only of one 
tale, the book contains two others of equal interest, en¬ 
titled “Lilly Bale” and “ Bettie Leland.” These stories 
appeared originally in the Chronicle , and were there 
eagerly sought after and read by thousands. We have 
no doubt that many will embrace this opportunity to 
obtain them in book form. Price $1 25. Address Charl.es 
L. Thomas, Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Our National Picture —“Hail Columbia.” A mo¬ 
ther singing to her children this patriotic and national 
tune. Hark to their chorus ! All hearts seem to beat in 
unison with the soul-stirring strain. 

“ Come Along.” This is a copy of the picture that the 
committee of the “ London Art Union” have selected for 
their presentation plate ; and this is the first time, either 
in England or this country, that it has been engraved 
for a magazine. 

Our November Fashion-plate, engraved in our new, 
and colored in our beautiful style, gives the fashions for 
the fall months. But, that all tastes may be suited, and 
that there may be time for preparation, we give in this 
number an unusual number of fall and winter cloaks, 
and these we shall continue in December number. We 
give these cloaks, hoods, and other winter articles in 
season, so that our subscribers can have them made up 
or purchase them in time. 

We also give in this number a plate of Lingerie in 
colors. Ladies may see how the articles may look when 
made up. Of course, the colors they will choose to suit 
their own tastes. 

Our Literary Matter, —It will be seen that Marion 
Harland, author of “Alone,” “Hidden Path,” “Neme¬ 
sis,” etc., and who writes for no other magazine, has a 
story in this number. Mrs, A. B. Haven and other 
celebrated authors contribute as usual. 

Agricultural Society Premiums. —We believe that 
the Lady’s Book is the only magazine offered as a pre¬ 
mium by the various societies in the different States. 
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Make up tour Clubs. —Remember that the Lady’s Book 
is the best work for ladies published in this country. We 
have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 
this fact, and the press throughout the country is unani¬ 
mous in saying that the Lady’s Book is the best magazine 
of its kind in this or any other country. The difference in 
the club price of the Lady’s Book and that of other maga¬ 
zines is only a few cents, and for these few cents you get 
nearly one-third more reading and engravings, besides 
other more expensive embellishments that a low-priced 
magazine cannot afford to give. Clubs must be for the 
Lady’s Book alone, with one exception, and that is “Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine.” One or more of that work can 
be introduced in a club in place of the Lady’s Book, if 
desired. 

Any person, with a very little trouble, can get up a club 
for the Book; we have frequently been so informed by 
ladies —the work is so popular. It is but to call and get a 
subscription. Clubs are always in time, as we are able to 
supply numbers from the beginning of the year; yet we 
like them sent in soon, to know how many we shall print. 
Remember, that a work with 150,000 subscribers can give 
five times as much as a work with only half that number, 
and the embellishments can also be made of a very supe¬ 
rior character. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
be easily understood. We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded. A shop¬ 
keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be¬ 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done. 

A Home Truth. — “ Godey’s Lady’s Book is essentially 
cheaper than any other magazine published, for the 
reason that it contains nearly double what magazines 
ordinarily are expected to furnish.” So says the Leu'is- 
ton Republican , and that is what we have long tried to 
impress upon our readers. The editor might also have 
added—and so much better than other magazines, which 
our increased price allows us to give. The Roxbury Jour¬ 
nal says: “ And there is crowded on the last pages of the 
Book a marvellous amount of useful information.” 

Write Legibly. — We have, more than a hundred 
times during our publishing career, been obliged to cut 
out the signature of a letter, and paste it on the envelope, 
as a direction to find the writer. A letter ma.v be very 
badly written, but you are sometimes enabled to find 
out the meaning by the context ; but there is nothing to 
guide you with a signature. All our friends who in¬ 
dulge in luxuriant signatures will oblige us by noting 
under them what they are. 

How Inconsiderate! — A lady writes for information 
on a certain subject which interests her only, and re¬ 
quests the answer published in the Book. We take no 
notice of such requests, especially as they are anony¬ 
mous. Perhaps, too, others may also write to know about 
same trifling matter, and they, also, want the answer 
published. To answer all these requests would take up 
at least a page of the Book, aud the answers are of no 
use but to those who request them. This would be a 
direct imposition upon the other subscribers, for that 
pago could be devoted to many useful purposes. But 
the whole amount of tlio matter is this—they want to 
save three cents postage. By inclosing a stamp, and 
signing your name to the letter, our Fashion Editor will 
answor everything that is reasonable. 


We ask attention to our advertisement for 1861, pub¬ 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
tlio public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. We are thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
one years ; and we can t>nly add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 


Another Agricultural Premium. 

Dear Sir: I inclose $3 for Miss-, for your Lady's 

Book. It was awarded to her as a premium at our 
county fair, for silk embroidery. 

Very respectfully, B. 

As for myself, I should not know what to do without 
the Book. I hail its arrival as I would an old friend, 
and whenever I receive a copy, everything else is laid 
aside until it is read over, generally commencing at the 
“Arm-Chair.” I hope I will be able to send you another 
club before Christmas. With many thanks for your 
kind efl'orts to please and instruct the ladies, and heart¬ 
felt wishes for your future success, I remain an old 
subscriber, L., Geo. 

This is the third year that I have, at their—the ladies' 
—solicitation, forwarded their names and funds for the 
Lady’s Book, and I do it with much pleasure, on account 
of the beauty, taste, talent, and excellent moral tone of 
the work. ’ G., Iowa. 

Club of $10. 

There, you see, friend Godey, I have done something 
for you, which, no doubt, you will appreciate, and I 
feel quite proud to be instrumental iu disseminating 
such literature as Godey’s Lady’s Book, which is in 
every way worthy the liberal patronage extended to it. 

M., Ark. 

This club is not of our most inveterate borrowers, but 
of our good friends, who, wishing to befriend them., and 
also to throw our mite of influeuce in favor of (in our 
humble opinion) the best periodical of the present day, 
we knew of no way in which we could so well accom¬ 
plish our purpose as in sending their names as sub¬ 
scribers to the Lady’s Book. L., Ind. 

“The Courtship of Washington.” —This is the title 
of an exquisite engraving, of a large size for framing, 
sent to us by John C. McRae, of 694 Broadway, New 
York. It represents the Father of his Country in his 
youth and the young widow, afterwards his wife, sit¬ 
ting at a table. Her children a-e grouped around. The 
lik euesses are said to be most excellent, and the execution 
of the work is good. Iu fact, McRae does nothing but good 
work. Witness liis c Marriage of Pocahontas,” which 
can be found in thousands of the dwellings of this coun¬ 
try. “The Courtship of Washington” is published at 
the extremely low price of $1 a copy. 

A young lady, capable of taking charge of the educa¬ 
tion of children under the age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee. Address, until the 1st of Dc- 
cembor, Miss Euna S., Osceola, Ill. 

roETRY. —‘We do not give any opinion about poetry. 
If good, we accept it; if not, we reject it. 
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An Item for the Million. —For a specific for the blues, 
a reward of ten thousand francs was once offered. That 
it was never claimed was because tho discover y was not 
made until the present year. It may now be seen at the 
chandelier and gas-fixtures warerooms of Warner, Mis- 
key, & Merril, 718 Chestnut Street. The invention takes 
down anything now extant. It is alike adapted for Al¬ 
derman Porpoise, who weighs 300 pounds, and to his 

youngest son or daughter, whose avoirdupois is pro- 

/ 

portionately insiguificant. We examined the article 
yesterday, and with the liveliest possible satisfaction. 
The article in question is the best piece of home gym¬ 
nastics ever discovered, and is likely to find a place in 
every parlor and nursery in the country. Shaler’s 
patent skates is the name of the article, and if the reader 
will see the boys using them on the floor of Warner, 
Miskey, & Merril’s big store, we think he will agree 
with us that they are a decided in-sti-tu-tion. They are 
composed of a cast-iron rest for the foot, under which 
gutta-percha rollers revolve. A lady can use them in 
her parlor, and learn to skate without evor going on 
ice. The foothold is secure, and a fall not possible. 
They are made of all sizes, so that ladies and children 
can alike use them. Upon the ice we do not see why 
they should fail to supplant the use of ordinary steel 
skates, while for parlor use they are an admirable means 
of exercise. Crowds of persons block the door daily and 
fairly fill the sidewalk, engaged in watching tho gyra¬ 
tions of persons disporting themselves with the patent 
skates. The skates run with like smoothness and ab¬ 
sence of noise upon oilcloth, carpets, or boards. The 
moving portion being solid gutta-percha, it is alike noise¬ 
less and indestructible. The invention was made but a 
few weeks since, yet the demand for the article is so great 
that the inventor has already doubled the sizo of his 
factory. Anybody who sees these propellers will agree 
with us that they are a capital thing to rendor home 
amusements attractive. 


What we Consider a Compliment. —Wo have obtaiued 
our immense list this year—and it is the largest in the 
States—and all other years, without offering a single 
premium, or, in other words, bribe of any kind. Those 
who have taken the Book have taken it on its own 
merits alone. We give a premium in every number, by 
giving so much more than any other magazine. There 
is scarcely a magazine now published that does not offer 
what they call an “ inducement” to subscribe, and many 
subscribe for the “inducement,” not the magazine. It 
is our proud boast that we have offered no bribes of any 
kind. We have adhered to our terms. We thank our 
kind friends who have thus sustained the Book, and 
assure them that it shall always be, as they have pro¬ 
nounced it, the beat Lady’s Book in the world. 


Fair Play.—T he Lowed Vox Populi has let off the 
following:— 

“ We have no doubt, if Godey would come round to 
Lowell Island in his schooner, that the ladies of this 
city who read his Book would start a mammoth excur¬ 
sion and visit that place, just to see how he looks. We 
can tell them, however: he is fat, fair, and sixty. But, 
nevertheless, we shall approve of the excursion, if 
Godey is disposed to show himself at the Island House.” 

Some of the above we cannot deny, especially tho 
‘ £ fat and fair;” he might have said “ stout,” it sounds 
much better ; but the ‘sixty” we positively deny. By 
the way, that excursion was a delightful one, and wo 

VvL. LXI.- 40 


return our thanks to our many editorial friends where 
we stopped, for their most kindly reception. 


J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant picturos, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
addross, on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being publishod. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc.; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures he made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of tasto with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 


On the Prairie, very fine . . .19 by 27 

Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot 
Boy.16 “ 22 

Tho Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Dow.16 “ 22 

The Rector’s Ward . . . » , 19 “ 23 

The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

“ Courtship of Miles Standish,” . 14 “ 17 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 

Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 

painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 

Jean D’Arc.12 “ 16 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful FamTy 

Group.10 “ 22 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group.13 “ 17 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 11 13 

The Farm Yard, by Horring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha's Wooing . . 13 “ 19 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 

The Little Bird, by Brunet . . 9 “ 11 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 “ 11 


$2 00 
60 
60 

1 00 

1 50 

1 00 
1 00 

1 00 
1 00 

2 00 

1 25 
1 50 

1 .00 
60 
60 

1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Day, 
the pioneer toacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachors will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Mache, 
Cono-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Poticliimanie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, 
Taxidormy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, tho Aquarium, 


etc. 


The work is elegantly illustrated, Large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 


The Song Bird Fanoier. Every lady who keeps birds 
should havo this useful book. Price 23 cents. 
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COTTAGE IU THE BRACKETTED STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect , Philadelphia. 



First story. —A is the parlor, 15 by 17 feet; B the sit¬ 
ting-room, 15 by 15 feet; C dining-room, 15 by 17 feet; 



P kitchen, 12 by 15 feet; E the butler’s pantry, 6 to 8 
feet; F front porch. 



The second story contains four chambers of moderate 
size and a dressing-room ; the attic is of sufficient height 
to admit of two ordinary sized bed-rooms. 

The building may be constructed of brick or of stone, 
at a cost of $2,500. 

A Kind and Complimentary Letter:— 

I trust to send many subscribers to you, as the pub¬ 
lisher of the most valuable of all publications, in pro¬ 
moting the cause of female education, with all its 
attendant graces and beauties. A female is not educated 
when she leaves school; she must inform herself on all 
those matters that pertain to living comfortably and 
making home happy, and what other magazine assists 
more in that great work than yours? None! The 
moral excellence of the Book is getting to be proverbial 
with all who know anything about it. It supplies a 
want long felt, that no other publication reaches. Every 
lady in the land ought to take it, and I trust your list 
will go on increasing and swelling in size until your 
only complaint will be that you are unable to fill the 
orders ; but even theu your genius will surmount that 
obstacle, as you have done all others. I noticed a beau¬ 
tiful tribute from the Charleston Mercury (recently) to 
your work, all of which was well deserved. 

Yours, most truly, 

Jas. M. Brown, Proprietor of Southerner. 

Darlington C. H., S. C. 

To our Texas Subscribers. —The losses by mail from 
Texas exceed those of any other three States. Yfe would 
recommend subscribers to procure drafts, if possible , but 
if they send notos, cut them in two, and send one half. 
When they receive the Book, it will be evidence that tho 
first halves of the notes have been received ; they can 
then mail the remaining portions of the notes. We would 
recommend the samo to others who have had losses. 
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ELLA MOORE'S LETTERS FROM THE CITY. 

Letter IV.— Moving Tableaux. 

(Qonchided from October number .) 

One more scene closed the evening’s performance, for 
these scenes take a longer time to act than to write out 
for you, Susy, and four are as many as are wanted in an 
evening ; they are tedious, if you give too many of them. 

The last was 

Joan of Arc's Trial, 

I found the poem in an annual. It was written by 

•*» i 

Albert Taylor. I will send you the words, for it made 
a very good one for such a purpose as this. 

The stage was arranged as a court, and the judges sat 
to the right, while your humble servant, as Joan of 
Arc, stood facing the judge, her profile to the audience. 
I wore a tunic of imitation mail, falling to the knees, 
and, with my head uncovered, my hair falling in the 
greatest confusion all over my shoulders, and my hands 
chained together, I made quite a respectable Joan. 

Morris, hidden, read the description, and at the con¬ 
demnation Walter, the judge, rose slowly, and, altering 
the poem a little, spoke my doom. I recited the defence 
and the prayer for a soldier’s death ; aud at the words, 
“ A stir and rise,” the judges and court rose slowly, and 
passed out, leaving me standing alone. The poem goes 
on with a description of the execution; but, as I have 
an objection to being bnrned at the stake, we stopped at 
the last line of the copy I send you. When left alone, I 
knelt down, facing the audience, my hands crossed on 
my breast, and my eyes raised like, Morris said, “a 
duck in a thunder storm,” and the curtain fell. 

The poem was as follows:—• 

JOAX OF ARC. 

By Albert Taylor . 

“Within the hall of judgment bound, 

With ruthless foes girt darkly round, 

Deserted, left to bigot laws, 

Without ono friend to plead her cause, 

With hair dishevell’d, pallid face, 

On every wasted limb the trace 
Of suffering long, and want, and woe, 

Stood Joan of Arc. You scarce could know, 
Beneath the ragged vest 
That clad so poorly that bright form, 

Once robed in terror, like the storm, 

There beat a living breast! 

So still she stood, so steadfast gazed, 

With fixed look and head upraised, 

As though her thoughts had flown 
Back to the guileless days of yore, 

And saw, in yearning fancy saw 
Her father’s cot, each peaceful scene, 

The hanging wood, the village green, 

And heard each sister’s tone ; 

Tor in her eye grew slow a tear, 

Quiver’d her lip, but not in fear ; 

Tor undismayed she heard at last 
The deadly, cruel sentence pass’d 
That gave her to the flame 
As witch and sorceress.” 

In our version, Susy, Walter rose at the word “fear,” 
saying— 

“ Binding thee guilty of the crimes assigned, 

We do condemn thee, Joan, to the flame 
A witch and sorc’ress” 

Then Morris read again from the original, whilo I 
acted my part in dumb show. 

“ Ha ! now! now ! 

Uprose the spirit on her brow, 

And back the color came. 

With form erect, fire-flashing eye, 

Such as slio wore at battle-c y, 

And arm outstretch’d, and voice whose rush 
Came sudden on the solemn liush 
High as trumpet swell—” 


Here I came in, Susy— 

“By that great God, I swear, whose will 
Upheld, and will uphold me still, 

The charge is false as hell! 

No witch am I. And thou, 0 thou 
Bright Virgin pure, in pity now 
Look down on thy poor child! 

Desert not in this hour of need ! 

Thou know’st still, in thought and deed, 

This young heart undefiTd ! 

O make my innocence appear! 

The only shield that’s loft me here 
To face my dastard foes. 

And on them now I turn my face, 

Blushing with scorn, but not disgrace; 

I hurl that back on those 
Who call dear Trance their fatherland, 

And stand, unblushing, hand in hand, 

Link'd with the foreign wolves, whose prey 
This woman’s arm hath torn away, 

And hear unmov’d the name 
Before the which their proudest paled, 

Their far-fam’d iron legions quailed, 

All slurr’d with guilt and shame 1 
Ay! gaze on me, ou all that’s left 
Of one of light and air bereft 
So long, and safely gaze! this hand 
No longer wields its battle brand ; 

It wears this heavy cliaiu! 

This woman’s arm you’ve conquered now, 
But not the spirit on her brow ; 

That spirit doth remain 
Unconquerable still, to send 
Its high defiance to the end. 

And, would you know the Power that taught 
This peasant arm, this peasant thought, 

Do thou, Lord Bishop, tell, 

When battling for a country’s right 
And sacred laws, whence came the might, 
Prom heaven or from liell, 

That overthrew her foes, and crown’d 
Her lawful monarch? Aud, though bound 
With heavy chains, condemn’d to death, 

I answer with my latest breath, 

I was the chosen one 
Of that High God who stays the wave 
To stay my country’s foes, and save 
That country; and ’tis dono! 

’Tis done! and humbly I lay down 
The sword, to take the martyr’s crown! 

Yon ’vo torn the honor from my crest, 

And plantod shame there! take the vest—• 

This young and weary life! 

Oh ! flame sears not in fiercest mood 
Like slander, and ingratitude 
Cuts sharper than the knife ! 

Not here, not here! beyond yon dome 
Of heaven, in Truth’s eternal home, 

When ruthless ye have trod 

This soul from out its maiden shrine, 

I ’ll lay this injured cause of mine 
Before the throne of God! 

And think not that your steel or stake 
Shall make this spirit quail or break ; 

Your power I defy ! 

For He who gave this arm its power, 

And nerved it in the battle hour, 

Will nerve this heart to die! 

And, though I go down darkly now, 

With shame upon my maiden brow, 

So deadly wrouged, so all-forsaken, 

The time will come, and truth awaken, 
Another, nobler age will tell 
Poor Joan of Orleans’ tale ; 

How false her doom, how truo she fell 
In country’s cause, and hail 
Her memory as a beacon light, 

The bactlo-cry in freedom’s fight, 

And clear her injur’d name ; 

Without reproach , will on it write ; 

On yours, Eternal shame 

The next three lines were omitted— 

“She paused, while from hor lofty brow 
The flush of maiden scorn pal’d slow ; 

Then, in a tono more meek and low—” 

I began, after a short pause here— 

“And yet, but that I foel ’twere vain 
From cruelty one hope to gain, 
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A simple boon I still would, crave; 

A soldier’s death, an humble grave, 

Dug ’neatli the forest lone and wild, 

Where once I rov’d a happy child. 

To fancy that each spring 
The g- ass that waves o’er this poor breast 
By sisters’ hands with flowers ’d be dress’d, 

And round it wild birds sing.” 

Here Morris read again— 

“She ceas’d ; there was a trembling sound 
Upon her voice, and all around 
She sadly gazed ; a hush profound 
A moment was, and then 
A stir and rise.” 

Then, as the judges passed slowly out, he read— 

“ 0 God ! for there 

Was not one heart to urge that prayer 
Amidst those iron men.” 

I would suggest to you, Susy, if you have an enter¬ 
tainment of this kind, to have a full dress rehearsal, that 
none of the little details may be wrong. If well read 
and acted, these scenes are very effective and entertain¬ 
ing ; but poorly rendored, they would be very wearisome. 
The last scene in Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” the inn 
scene from “Marmion,” the parting between tho Dogo 
and his wife in Byron’s “Two Foscari,” all make capital 
scenes for this sort of entertainment, and overy person’s 
own reading will suggest new scenes. 

Try one of them some evening, and I am sure you will 
repeat the experiment. I am, with much love, 

Your sincere friend, Ella. 


SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it. 

Address L. A. Godoy, Philadelphia, Pa. That is suffi¬ 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to addross a 
reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you miss a number of any magazine, always write 
to the publishers of tho magazine. If Arthur's , address 
T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia; if Harper's , address 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it ; don’t wait until the end of the 
yoar. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to tho sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, caro L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, wo 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. / 

The postage on the Lady’s Book, if paid three months 
in advance at the office where it is received, is four and 
a hrdf cents for three monthly numbers. 


Litf.rary Associations. —We now commence in time to 
warn our subscribers against sending their money to any 
association purporting to furnish the Lady’s Book as part 
of the inducement to subscribe, and promising them great 
prizes in some future drawing of a lottery. We will not 
be responsible in any way. We will also add that we have 
no agents for whose acts we are responsible. We only send 
the Lady’s Book when the money is sent direct to us. 


Woman’s Home Book of Health.— Some time since, 
Judge Massingale, of this city, placed on our table a 
book with the above title. J. Stainback Wilson, of 
Columbus, Ga., editor of the Health Department in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, is the author. As its name imports, 
it is a work intended principally for woman. The style 
of the work is simple and attractive, and the information 
and suggestions invaluable to every housewife.— Chat¬ 
tanooga Gazette. 


A Good Motto, from the Snow Hill Shield: “The 
Lady’s Book has become a test of gentility and good 
sense ; it is found in every family where these predomi¬ 
nate.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

J. R.—Sent hair ring, August ISth. 

Miss B. B.—Sent bracelet 18th. 

Miss A. E. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 18th. 

T. II. M.—Sent apron patterns 20tli. 

Mrs. M. J. J.—Sent pattorn Zouave jacket, &c. 20th. 
Mrs. W, J. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and black 
working cotton 20th. 

Mrs. M. Y. J.—Sent patterns infant’s clothes 20th. 

Mrs. E. C. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Mrs. E. II.—Sent wire 22d. 

Mrs. C. L. R. T.—Sent materials for paper flowers and 
needles 22(L 

Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket by Adams’s 
express 22d, 

Mrs. A. D. L.—Sent materials for paper flowers, Ac. 
by Adams’s express 22d. 

Mrs. A. M. C.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. 23d. 
Mrs. S, A. S.—Sont pattern 23d. 

Mrs. W.—Sent rigolette 23d. 

Mrs. S. G.—Sent braid and crochet needles 24th. 

Miss S. E. M.—Sent zephyr 24th. 

Miss S. E. B.—Sent stamped collar, &c. 24th. 

Mrs. S. J. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jackot 2.3th. 

Mrs. E. F. P.—Sent working cotton 2,3th. 

E. C.—SenLpattern Zouave jacket 25tli. 

Mrs. L. Y. W.—Sent materials for paper flowers , &c., 
by Adams’s express 27th. 

Miss A. E. F.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 27 tli. 

Miss M. M.—Sent Yalenciennes edge 27th. 

Miss A. S. McM.—Sent liair necklace and chain 27th. 
Mrs. Jno. A. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 27th. 

Mrs. H. D. B.—Sent paper collar and cuffs 28th. 

T. G. C.— Sent Greiner’s patent thread and books 29tli. 
E. Y. C.— Sent Diamond ruffle trimming 29tli. 

Mrs. E. J. H.—Sent leaves for paper flowers 29th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent patterns, &c. 29tli. 

H. S. B. —Sent gold hook for chain 30th. 

Mrs. L. R.— Sent habit-shirt for Zouave jacket 30th. 
Mrs. O. II. F. — Sent pattorns of infant’s wardrobe 30th. 
Mrs. B. L. — Sent Berlin wool 30th. 

A. S. L. —Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 31st. 

Mrs. R. R. H.— Sent purse silk, September 1st. 

Mrs. H. A. T.— Sent patterns of boy’s winter suit 1st. 
S. J. W.— Sent black silk apron 1st. 
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Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent bundle 1st. 

T. J. G.—Sent patterns 3d. 

Mrs. H. M. B.—Sent patterns children’s clothes, &c. 3d. 
Miss M. B.—Sent straw hat, &c. by Adams’s express 
4th. 

Mrs. M. L.—Sent bonnet, &c. by Adams’s express 4th. 
Mrs. A. Y. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
4th. 

Mrs. H. L. B.—Sent pattern 4th. 

Mrs. A. J. L.—Sent pattern, &c. by Adams’s express 
4th. 

' Mrs. H. H. S.—Sent apron pattern 5th. 

Mrs. K B.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs. J. B. F.—Sent tape and braiding 5th. 

Miss K. W.—Sent sleeve patterns, &c. 5th. 

C. B. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 

A. H. F.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 

Miss S. E. Y. M.—Sent sleeve pattern 8th. 

Miss S. E. M.—Sent zephyr worsted 8th. 

Mrs. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 8th. 

Mrs. A. y. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
8th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent lace coiffure 10th. 

Mrs. R. R.—Sent embroidery silk 10th. 

Miss L. C, S.—Sent net for the hair 10th. 

Mrs. A. D, L.—Sent silver wire 10th, 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent infant’s cloak by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. M. E. P.—Sent dress, &c. by Hamden’s express 
10th. 

H. M. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 11th. 

S- C. S.—Sent pattern of ladies’ night-dresses 11th. 

K. B.—Sent article 11th. 

A. P.—Sent aprons by Adams’s express 11th. 

Mrs. B. F. P.—Sent apron patterns, &c. 12th. 

Miss M. C. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Miss J. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

Mrs. D. E. McN.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 12th. 

S. M. H.—Sent worsteds 12tli. ^ 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent paper collars and cuffs 12th. 

Mrs. L. W.—Sent wedding cards, envelopes, &c. by 
Adams’s express 12th. 

N. B.—Sent hair ring 13th. 

F. R.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th. • 

T. W. P.—Sent Shetland wool, crewel, &c 13th. 

Miss A. Y.—Sent half dozen silver spoons by Adams’s 

express 13th. 

Mrs. W. M. B.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Mrs. R. B. B.—Sent caps by Adams’s express 14th. 
Mrs. J. S.—Sent silk vest patterns stamped 14th. 

Mrs. M. J. A.—Sent pattern Zonave jacket 15tli. 

Mrs. B. F. H.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. W. H. K.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 15th. 

Mrs. W.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming 18th. 

Miss E. C. W.*—Sent two pair kid gloves 18th. 

Mrs. J. T.—Sent Turkey red scalloping cotton 18th. 

S. C.—Sent oil cloth for embroidery, &c. 18th. 

Miss A. A. S.—Sent stamped velvet Bible cushion 18th. 
S. E. W.—Sent liair necklace 18th. 

E. H. W.—Sent patterns by Kinsley’s express 18th. 

L. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 18th. 

Sarah E. D.—Please remit the 30 cents postage on the 
article you sent, or write what is your wish. The MS. 
still remains unread. 

Ma* y.—Purchase “ Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Mil¬ 
lion,” price only $1 25, and that will tell you all you 
want to know ; and as you say that you have recently 
gone to housekeeping, buy also “Mrs. Hale’s Family 
Receipt-Book,” price $1, and you are made up. 


Ctntn-Cable iosdg. 


GEMS. 

From an elaborate article on “Gems,” we clip some 
items of much interest to those of our lady friends who 
cast longing looks at Bailey’s or Ball & Black’s, and 
think of holiday gifts to come. 

Sixteen minerals are generally considered real gems. 
First in rank is the Diamond, then the Sapphire (the 
only gem named in Scripture which corresponds with 
the description given in the modern books); and, suc¬ 
ceeding these in regular order, the following: Chryso- 
beryl, Spinelle, Emerald, Beryl, Topaz, Zircon, Gar¬ 
net, Tourmaline, Rubellite, Essonite, Cordierite, Iolite, 
Quartz, and Chrysolite, sixteen minerals, which fulfil 
the definition of the word “ Gem” in the lapidary’s list. 

The omissions from this catalogue of certain other 
stones which are popularly called gems, is noticeable. 
Neither the turquoise nor the onyx, the agate nor the 
carnelian, nor chalcedony, nor some dozen others appear 
in the first rank. Failing to possess the qualities (1) of 
vivid color, (2) a high degree of lustre or “fire,” and 
(3) hardness, these stones are styled “semi-precious;” 
differing from “real” gems in the particulars named, 
not less than by their occurrence in formless masses. 

The greatest diamond brokers in the world, perhaps, 
are Messrs. Blogg & Martin, London. Dr. Fenclitwanger, 
the author of a book on “ Gems,” thus describes a visit, 
by invitation, to their treasure vaults*.— 

“My eyes were dazzled by three bags, weighing about 
five pounds each, of diamonds ; most of them cut in the 
East Indies, and weighing from ten to twenty carats 
each. They were not put in market, but kept as reserve, 
and the value of that lot could not have been less than 
half a million pounds sterling ($2,500,000). I beheld 
many unique curiosities in hemitrope crystals and made 
diamonds; many thousand carats of rough crystals of 
diamonds, from one grain to twenty carats, all assorted 
in packages; besides an immense supply of perfect ru¬ 
bies, of ten carats and upwards.” He adds : “The sight 
of so many valuable gems made a lasting impression 
upon me.” Yery likely it did ! 

Sapphires are beginning to be in great consideration, 
ranking with the diamond and opal. Most people, 
thinking of sapphire skies, would tell you their color 
was always bine, but it has chiefly two colors, blue and 
red. This gem withstands the blowpipe, is not attacked 
by the strongest mineral acids, but fuses with borax and 
salt of phosphorus. It is polished with diamond-pow¬ 
der. When the color is red, it is called a Ruby ; when 
blue, Oriental Sapphire, with four subdivisions—male, 
female, water, and cat Sapphire. Its proportionate 
valuo is next to that of the diamond ; the Oriental ruby 
standing highest in value, and when perfect, and ex¬ 
ceeding three carats, is generally as dear as a diamond 
of equal weight and quality. A poor man, w r ho dealt in 
wooden spoons, picked up a specimen in Bengal, which 
is now among the imperial treasures of France, very 
pure, and worth 100,000 francs. Two great sapphires, 
belonging to Miss Burdett Coutts, valued at 750,000 
fraucs, w*ere on view at tho Paris exhibition in 1855. 

The Topaz presents eight varieties. Thoso most es¬ 
teemed are the rose-red and the white, or “ water-drops.” 
The value has depreciated in consequence of tho large 
supplies obtained from Brazil, the averago yield of that 
country being forty pounds annually. The largest 
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known topaz is in the possession of the Great Mogul, 
weighing 157% carats, and worth $60,000. 

The Emerald depends for its value upon size, fine color, 
and vivid lustre. A specimen which possesses these 
qualities in perfection is fitted for use in the most ex¬ 
pensive kinds of jewelry. The price of this gem has 
been reduced by the product of the mines of Peru, but 
good specimens command high values, and the rates 
have lately increased. An emerald of four grains sells 
for about $20, one of sixteen grains for $200, and one of 
forty-eight grains for $1,000. The gem is easily imitated, 
and it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the genuine 
from the false. 

BLEMISHES.—NO. 2. 

Moles are an augmentation of pigments in the cells of 
the outer or scarfskin, the spots being more or less 
raised from the surface. They exhibit every variety of 
form, size, and tint of color, and are sometimes covered 
with hair. Where there is too little pigment or coloring 
matter, the reverse of this state takes place, as we find 
in the Albino. 

Persons of a light complexion are also exposed to the 
annoyance of smaller discolorations—round or oval¬ 
shaped yellow spots, called freckles or summer freckles, 
that generally disappear during the darker or colder 
months of the year. There are other freckles that have 
no dependence on light or licat, and are equally vivid 
in winter as in summer. These are of constitutional 
origin, and are not confined, as are summer freckles, to 
persons of light complexion. 

Another “ blemish” occurs in the form of patches of 
various hues, and are known as “ saffron spots,” “liver 
spots,” “sulphur spots.” Essentially they are of the 
same nature as freckles, but they are not always perma¬ 
nent. They often appear suddenly, under the influence 
of some general disturbance of the system, and they fade 
away gradually when the cause is removed. 

The only safe and sure way of removing moles is by a 
surgical operation. 

For freckles or “liver spots,” which are often so 
annoying, apply this cerate:— 

Eider flower ointment, one ounce ; 

Sulphate of zinc, twenty grains. 

Mix it well, and rub it thoroughly on the spots at night. 
In the morning, wash it away with abundance of soap, 
so as to secure the entire removal of the grease, and then 
apply this lotion : — 

Infusion of rose-leaves, half a pint; 

Citric acid, thirty grains. 

The large brown spots will quickly disappear under 
this treatment, and the freckles be ameliorated if not re¬ 
moved. If the remedies cause an unpleasant irritation 
or roughness of the skin, we give a lotion that will 
counteract it:— 

Almond mixture, half a pint; 

Goulard’s extract, half a draclim. 

If there is any constitutional disturbance, a physician 
should be applied to. 

The.se are no quack remedies, but the regular receipts 
of Dr. Erasmus Wilson, a most celebrated English medi¬ 
cal authority, from whose treatise on “ A Healthy Skin” 
we take the information given in these brief articles on 
“ Blemishes.” 

AMUSEMENT FOR LONG EVENINGS. 

There is no more amusing game round the centre-table 
than arranging well-known proverbs into rhyme, each 
member of the company contributing a stanza in some 


measure agreed upon. We give a clever example from 
the London Family Fi'iend :— 

“Act well your part, there all the honor lies, 

A little loaf is better far than none, 

The smallest spark will cause a flame to rise, 

Work well commenced is more than three parts 
done. 

He dances well to whom dame Fortune pipes, 

A wilful man will always have his way, 
Dependence is a business that gripes, 

Early to bed, and rise by break of day. 

* 

A little learning does a deal of harm, 

They starve in frost who will not work in heat, 

The early bird it is that gets the worm, 

A crust by labor earned is always sweet. 

Pride costs more than hunger, thirst, and cold, 

Do unto others as you’d be done by, 

One story ’s good until another’s told, 

A stitch in time saves nine i or very nigh .” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. Care of the Eyes. —There are multitudes of people 
who never seem to think for a moment that their eyes 
require the least care, though they guard their feet, and 
throats, and study digestive science* They may be re¬ 
called to the necessity of so doing by a few plain and 
valuable rules from the “People’s Monitor”— IlaWs 
Journal of Health :— 

V One of the most eminent American divines, who has 
for some time been compelled to forego the pleasure of 
reading, has spent some thousands of dollars in vain, 
and lost years of time, in consequence of getting up 
several hours before day and studying by artificial light. 
His eyes will never get well. 

Multitudes of men and women have made their eyes 
weak for life by the too free use of eyesight in reading 
fine print and doing fine sewing. In view of these things, 
it will be well to observe the following rules in the use 
of the eyes:— 

Avoid all sudden changes between light and darkness. 

Never begin to read, write, or sew, for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to a bright light. 

Never read by twilight or moonlight, or on a very 
cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or 
windoVv, or door. 

It is better to have the light fall from above obliquely, 
over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that, on the first awakening, the eye 
shall open on the light of a window. 

The moment you are instinctively prompted to rub 
the eyes, that moment cease using them. 

If the eyelids are glued together on waking up, do not 
forcibly open them, but apply the saliva with the finger 
—it is the speediest dilutant in the world ; then wash 
your eyes and face in warm water.” 

2. Value of the Oyster in Diet. —It is not generally 
known that the oyster is a species of food combining tlie 
most precious alimentary qualities. Through a quality 
peculiar to itself, it favors the intestinal and gastric 
absorption ; mixing easily with other food, and assimi¬ 
lating with the juices of the stomach, it aids and favors 
the digestive functions. There is no alimentary sub¬ 
stance, not even excepting bread, which does not produce 
indigestion under certain given circumstances, but oys¬ 
ters never. This is a homage due to them. They may 
be eaten to-day, to-morrow, forever, in profusion ; indi¬ 
gestion is not to be feared, and we may be certain that 
no doctor was ever called ki through their fault. We 
do not speak of cooked oysters, which are often made 
highly indigestible, but of the oyster fler se. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, liair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Oi'derSy accompanied by checks foi' the proposed expen¬ 
diture , to be addressed to the care of L. A , Godey , Esq . 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting . 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, tflie fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

NOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of woollen reps, such as was 
* described in Chitchat for October; the color a rich tan 
d'or , a favorite shade in plain silks, poplins, and drug¬ 
gets or reps, the present season. The skirt is quite full, 
and not gored; the corsage is plain, with a pointed 
bodice of embossed velvet, maroon, and black; the 
sleeves have cuffs and jockeys of the same, and there are 
“pocket-pieces” set on the skirt; it is applied with ma¬ 
roon-colored piping of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Reception or dinner-dress of pearl-colored 
silk. The skirt is double, the lower one having two 
flounces ; corsage plain, with revers at the throat d gilet , 
or waistcoat fashion ; the sleeves, demi long and full, 
have revers on the forearm. The whole dress is trimmed 
with a plissc of pearl-colored satin ribbon. Blonde 
cap. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of gray poplin, made up plain¬ 
ly. Pardessus of black velvet, something in the form of 
a basquine ; the sleeves are deep, pointed, and flowing ; 
the pelerine, little deeper than a large collar; a row of 
large flat buttons appears to close it in front. The 
kleeves are lined with pearl-colored silk, and the whole 
of this simple but elegant garment has a thick piping 
of pearl-colored satin. Bonnet of pink reps and blonde ; 
pink strings edged with blonde. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of rich plum-colored silk. The skirt is 
full, with a plastroon or front piece, the whole width of 
the silk, at the hem of the dress, decreasing as it nears 
the waist, and from thence shaped to the corsage. This 
plastroon is cut in large scallops, and trimmed by a 
ptiss\ to correspond in shade with a row of daisy orna¬ 
ments down the centre, formed of the same ribbon, with 


a smaller daisy of black lace in the centre. Tight sleeves, 
with a wide jockey on the forearm, and caught by a 
daisy ; a full cuff turns back half way below the elbow. 

Child's dress of plum-colored poplin. Coat of thick 
woollen cloth, in stripes of red and black, trimmed with 
fur. White bonnet. 


DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS. 
(See engravings , pages 3S8, 389, 390, 391, 392, 394, 395.) 

BREAKFAST ROBE. 

Sacque robe of white cashmere, cut in one piece to the 
shoulder ; the wide hollow plaits make the fulness be¬ 
hind ; it is confined in front by a girdle. A plissc of 
deep groseille ribbon surrounds the entire dress. Sleeve 
ornaments in the Marguerite or daisy fashion. Mob or 
lady cap, with a ribbon band and knots of groseille. 

Child’s dress of tartan poplin, trimmed with bauds of 
blue velvet. Cap trimmed with mazarine blue bows and 
plume. 

NEW YORK STYLES FOR CLOAKS. 

Ftg. I.—Basquine of velvet, with rich crochet orna¬ 
ments. 

Fig. 2.—Riding cloak of gray cloth, with a plastroon 
trimmed by plisses of the same. The hood is of pearl 
gray satin ; wreath of blue velvet leaves, and a blonde 
ruche inside. 

THE CLOTILDE. 

A very elaborate cloak in rich Lyons velvet, one of 
Brodie’s styles ; see Chitchat. The front is shaped to the 
figure, while the back is set on a pointed jmke in large 
flat plaits; the sleeve is set in with flat plaits on the 
shoulder ; it is square, with a revers, prettily shaped to 
avoid stiffness. A trimming of velvet and gimp orna¬ 
ments the whole cloak ; while a rich knotted fringe falls 
from the pointed yoke, giving it the character of a pele¬ 
rine, and appears to pass under the sleeve, meeting at 
the front. This is a favorite style. 

HENRY THE SECOND CLOAK. 

This cloak is of black cloth, with trimming of flat 
braid, or heavy gimp, as seen best in the back view, 
where the sliawl-sliaped cape or deep pelerine is dis¬ 
tinctly marked. This is bordered by a row of crochet 
fringe. 

* THE OBERON. 

A wrap of gray cloth, with pelerine and sleeve; the 
pelerine is short in front, but extends to the waist. In 
the hack view, the trimming is a black, flat gimp with 
bugles ; three rows entirely surround the garment. 

THE PRINCE 'WRAP FOR A BOY 

Needs no description. It is of cloth, ample, graceful, 
and comfortable; bound all around by a thick silk braid, 
and the most desirable cloak for boys from six to twelve. 

WINTER JACKET FOR A GIRL. 

A most comfortable house wrap for older people, and 
suitable for the street when worn by little girls of the 
above age. It is of thick ribbed woollen stuff, trimmed 
by a black velvet ribbon, with knots and edges of gray 
chenille. 

. SORTIE DE BAL. 

A new style of hood for conceit or opera, extremely 
warm, comfortable, and becoming. We give both the 
fror-t and hack views as its best description. The ma- 
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terial is cashmere, pale blue, with blue and gold orna¬ 
ments in braid, with gold tassels falling from each, A 
pliss : of a darker shade of blue ribbon lines the brim, 
and gives a good contrast to a fair face. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR NOVEMBER. 

With the abundant and full designs of cloaks given 
in the present number, little would appear to remain for 
the pen to describe. We would call particular attention 
to The Cloiilde (see page 392), as one of the favorite 
styles, brought out by Brodie the present season, now 
that the time has come for superseding the Bedouin 
wraps in brilliant or delicate stripes, which he has made 
so popular by their tasteful variety of color and orna¬ 
ment the present autumn. At the South they will proba¬ 
bly be worn much later in the season, as suitable to the 
climate. The small pointed yokes, which were an after¬ 
thought in the autumn manufacturers, add much.to the 
comfort and elegance of this mantle, which, though cor¬ 
rect as to costume, is shapeless enough in its original 
form. These yokes are of silk, to suit the prevailing 
tint in the stripe—say tan Tor, prettily quilted in a 
diamond pattern ; a facing and cording of the same ex¬ 
tends down the front. We do not consider the Bedouin 
a graceful garment, except when worn as a sortie de bat, 
for which it is properly intended. It owes its popularity 
to a freak of fashion. It is an odd occurrence that it 
should have remained quietly on Mr. Brodie’s list of 
styles over one season, while he demurred as to its in¬ 
troduction, but once manufactured, its popularity has 
proved that the public seek variety and novelty as well 
as true grace and elegance. 

Among Mr. Brodie\s importations we notice a rich 
casaque, or basquine in corded silk, particularly suited 
to the South, where velvet must from its weight have a 
short season. It has a pelerine, and, as a noticeablo 
novelty, a sleeve in the Francis 1st shape. The trim¬ 
ming is a rich gimp, with a fall of guipure lace. This 
style is quite as costly as velvet, the one we describe 
ranging over $100. 

In all the manufactures of this house for winter, 
whether in cloth, reps, or velvet, black is the leading 
color; but the French begin to tire of it, and we notice . 
among the best garments in their importations linings 
and facings of white or mauve silk or satin. We noted 
an ample cloth wrap, of a stylo that gave the appoarance 
of a large circular cape falling from the shoulder ; the 
only trimming a row of purple silk buttons down the 
front, a double row of stitching in purple all around, 
and a facing several inches in depth, of purple silk, 
which was plainly visible with every motion of the 
wearer. Other mantles in velvet were corded with a 
large mauve silk cord, others again in white satin. The 
last is open to the objection of soiling too readily, besides 
being a strong contrast; the first is really a good change, 
and not at all 2 )rononc<\ 

Flat braids and cords, with oval buttons covered in 
silk, crochet ornaments and fringe in new designs, and 
guipure lace above all, are the favorite trimmings em¬ 
ployed by Mr. Brodie. The square sleeve is one of tho 
best styles in velvets, and tho hollow plaits are drawn 
more closely to the waist behind than in the Cloaks of 
the past season. We shall describe new garments from 
this large mngazin des modes from time to time. 

Crossing Canal Street, we find that the richer silks at 
Arnold, Constable, & Co.'s are the same in general style 


as those to be seen in every elegant shop in Chestnut 
Street or Broadway, with Borne of course imported ex- 
* pressly by this house. One is almost bewildered by 
their variety and elegance. In plain colors, all varie¬ 
ties, from the richest reps, that is almost uncut velvet, 
and almost a yard in width, to the narrow Mantua at 
$1 a yard. The best shades are mauve, tan d'or, sea 
green, rich shades of purple, crimson, from true groselllc 
to doep plain color, all the modes, and some of them are 
sufficient to tempt one to join “the meeting,” and make 
them a perpetual wear. For evening, pearl and lilac, 
and ashes of rose, turquoise blue and peach-blossom, 
maize, and salmon color. Maize, or, as it really is, gold 
color, with either of the tints mentioned, are also figured 
with rich shades of color, either carmine that is the em¬ 
broidered figure in a single tint, or in a yariety as the 
case may be. 

Wo note a rich black ground, with small interlacing 
rings at intervals, in two shades of green, one of gold, 
one of Magenta crimson. Nothing could be richer or 
more harmonious. The brocaded or Jacquard figure, on 
a plain ground, is the feature of the season, and their 
varioty in color and design is endless and dazzling. The 
wholesale silk department of Arnold & Co. is like pac¬ 
ing through a picture gallery, one does not know where 
to choose. Black, a dark bright green, tan d'ur, or 
golden russet, maroon, plum, purple, are some of the 
favorite grounds, from which roses bloom and pansies 
flush, and richly fretted arabesques glow in purple and 
gold. 

Besides these there i e down stripes in strongly con¬ 
trasted colors, and shades of color, black and gold .pre¬ 
dominating, and the largest choice we have seen for a 
long, long time in all black silks, striped, corded, figured, 
moire in stripes of large and fine watering, and a black 
silk dress is to a wardrobe as a ham is to housekeeping, 
always to be depended on. 

As to making up, gored dresses will have greater favor, 
and for those who do not look well in them, the plastroou 
front, in great variety, offers nearly the same effect. 
Sleeves tight, with two puffs at the top, puffs graduated 
in size from the shoulder to the wrist, being largest at 
the elbow, precisely of the shape worn twenty years 
ago; sleeves shaped to the arm with a jockey above, 
and a turned-up cuff below, as in Fig. 4 (steel plate); 
loose sleeves with a pointed revers, as in Fig. 2 (steel 
plate) ; bell-shaped with pointed cuff and jockey, as in 
Fig. 1 ; all these have their advocates and admirers. 
Cordings of silk, the color of the principal shade in the 
dress, or of black, if it be a plain shade, with buttons to 
correspond, will be much used-; daisy buttons of new 
stylos, fan-shaped ornaments of ribbon and lace, lozenges 
of passementerie and lace, and many other styles of 
macaroons, are used for trimming down the fronts of 
dresses, whether gored or en plastroon . Flat old-fasli- 
ioned gimps, and braids of cord are revived, and a va¬ 
riety of chenille, crochet, and passementerie ornaments, 
with buckles and buttons in gilt, steel, pearl, and jet 
are used. 

Wo have left no room for bonnets, except to say that 
the shape is much the same as the best French straws of 
the past season, wide at the ears, and rather pointed at 
the top (see Fig. 3 steel plate). The flowers and plumes 
are exquisite, especially the new bouquets of moss-roses 
surrounded by exquisitely imitated moss, as velvety 
and fresh as the heart could desire. The berries and 
fruit- aro also excellent, pa: ticulavly tho grapes, black 
currants, sloes, etc. Fashion. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


(See description , paye 505 .) 
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KOBE DE CHAMBRE. 

From a design furnished by A. D. Letson, Esq., of the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., New Yorl\ 

4 

( See description , page 569.) >- 
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THE CORALINE. ' 

f 

This dress is of a rich striped silk, the body square and low. On the bottom of the skirt is a 
bias flounce, 10 inches deep, put on with very little fullness, and finished at the top by three rows 
of fluted ribbon. 
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THE CASTILIAN. 


[From the establishment of G. Brodie, 51 Canal Street, New York. Brawn by L. T. Voigt, from actual 

articles of costume.] 


This sumptuous garment should have been called <<r The I3elle of Castile.We have never ? 
issued a style that surpassed it in elegance, or which presented such a distingue effect. What with 
the gracefulness of its outline, the richness of the material—black velvet lined with black silk, 
fringed crochet embroideries and tassels, the tout ensemble is unsurpassed by any article of its kind 
which we have seen. 
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THE GARIBALDI.— (See description, page 569.) THE MOIITRESSA .—(See description, page SCO.) 
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PROMENADE DRESS FOR BOY AND GIRL.— (See description, page 5G9.) 
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LA COIFFURE FRANCAISE. 

(F> *ont and Back view .) 
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OPERA HOOD .—{dee description, page 509.) 

(Front and Fade view.) 
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NEEDLE-CASE COVER IN KID AND BEADS. 

(See description , Work Department .) 
































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































BEODEEIE FOE A CHILD’S DEESS. 



BEAIDED SHOE FOE A CHILD, TO BUTTON ON THE INSTEP. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 

For Children’s Dresses, Under Garments, and other Articles. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 



FOE A PILLOW-CASE. 


PATCHWOEK. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1860. 
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TWO WAYS OF KEEPING A WIFE. 


BY MARION nARLAND. 
(Concluded from page 409.) 


. CHAPTER II. 

Ten years brought to the sisters larger house¬ 
holds and proportionably heavy cares, and to 
the firm of Gray & Parkhurst steadily increas¬ 
ing wealth. Both families still occupied the 
houses which were the parents’ bridal gifts, 
but it had been found necessary to make ad¬ 
ditions, and each had, in turn, received needful 
repairs. In these alterations, they had lost 
their original resemblance to one another. 
The Grays’ house was a substantial, comfortable 
building, with, as old Mrs. Gray remarked, in 
unintentional plagiarism of Mr. Edmund Spark¬ 
ler, 44 no nonsense about it.” 

“ But it isn’t grand and pretty like Aunt 
Fanny’s, ’ ’ complained Hetty, her grandmother’s 
namesake, but not her admirer; 44 her house 
looks j list like her. Anybody who had ever seen 
her would know it in a minute. The front parlor 
windows open down to the floor, and the balcony 
is all overrun with vines. Her greenhouse is 
at the back of the other parlor, and is full of 
beautiful flowers ; and there is a library, and 
music-room, and such a lot of lovely pictures, 
and birds, and a great play-nursery for the 
children—not a bit like this cramped dingy 
place”—glancing contemptuously around the 
apartment. 44 Mother, is not father as rich as 
Uncle Parkhurst ?” 

44 If he is, he knows better how to use his 
money,” interposed the grandmother, snap¬ 
pishly. 44 You will live to see the time when 
you will thank him for not squandering it in 
useless frippery, instead of laying it up for his 
children.” 

44 When will that be?” queried Miss Hetty, 

42* 


pertly. 44 1 am afraid I shall not know how to 
enjoy it, if I have to wait very long.” 

4 4 You will learn, never fear ! There is enough 
of the Pierson blood in you to keep you from 
tying your purse-strings in a hard knot. If they 
know anything, it is how to spend money.” 

Her oblique look at Rose pointed the sneer. 
It was understood and felt, but the daugliter-in- 
law essayed no retort. She stitched on dili¬ 
gently upon a pair of half-worn trousers—the 
property of her only boy, the second child, a 
stout urchin of eight years, who was mending 
a broken top by binding its fractured parts with 
twine. 

u It won't stay together!” he said, after several 
fruitless attempts. 44 1 wish I had a new top, 
mother. Bill Ellis pegged this last week, on 
purpose, the mean thing ! Charley Parkhurst 
has a beauty, his father gave him on his birth¬ 
day. He lends it to me whenever I go there, 
but it looks shabbv in a fellow to be forever bor- 

t / 

rowing another fellow’s toys.” 

44 You had better be studying how to save and 
make money, instead of wasting it.” It was the 
old lady who again assumed the mother’s pre¬ 
rogative of mentorship. 44 A great boy like you 
to be fretting for playthings like a baby I I am 
ashamed of you ! ” 

44 1 am not fretting !” fired up the boy, 44 and 
Charley is much bigger than I am—a whole 
head taller—and he has playthings—a plenty of 
them! ” 

4 4 Charley Parkhurst is a spoiled child, the 
worst playmate you could have ! He will make 
his father and mother see trouble in abundance 
before he is grown, or I am mistaken. He is 
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completely ruined now. I saw that the mo¬ 
ment I set my eyes upon him. ” 

“I say he isn’t, either!” said John, waxing 
hotter. ‘‘ He is the best boy in town, and Aunt 
Fanny calls him a real comfort, so she does I 
He minds the baby, and shows Bobby how to 
ride his hobby-horse, a splendid horse, that 
was his—Charley’s own—when he was a little 
fellow, and he never grumbled a word when 
Bobby wanted it—and goes with Rosey to school, 
and winds silk, and runs errands, and I don’t 
know what not.” 

“John! go to play in the yard, my son,” 
said Rose, warningly. “It is very naughty to 
speak in that manner to grandma.” 

“What did she call me a ‘baby’ for, then; 
and Charley a ‘ruined boy,’ I want to know! 
It is bad enough to have no fun, or toys, or 
anything, and to be obliged to split wood and 
lug coal up-stairs, without being scolded to death 
every time a fellow opens his mouth !” 

“ Very well, young gentleman ! Your father 
shall hear every word of that fine speech when 
he comes home,” said the old lady, reddening 
with anger. “This comes of your style of 
training, Mrs. Gray. I must say that I did not 
expect to be insulted downright by my son’s 
children, in his house, and his wife’s presence !” 

As she swept out of the room, Hetty broke 
forth with a torrent of tearful passion, which 
Rose tried in vain to check. She abused her 
grandmother under every vile epithet she could 
muster; bewailed her own misery and that of 
her brother and sister in being obliged to sub¬ 
mit to constant “snubbing” as she called it; 
declared her intention to mantain open war, and 
to aggravate the enemy by every means in her 
power; accused her father of lack of affection 
for his wife and children, because he had invited 
said enemy to take up her residence in his 
house. Here the mother’s gentle spirit was 
aroused to indignation. As calmly as she could, 
but more sternly than any of her children had 
ever heard her speak before, she reproved her 
daughter’s unbecoming language and demeanor, 
and-sent her to her chamber to reflect upon her 
fault. 

The nursery having been thus cleared, save 
of the baby that slept in its crib in the corner, 
Mrs. Gray could work and think in outward 
quiet, if not inward peace. The “breaking,” 
deplored by her husband, so many years pre¬ 
viously, had continued without intermission. 
There was a sweet, resigned expression in her 
face, which attracted the beholder’s eye to linger 
upon its wasted lineaments, and this was the 
sole vestige of her once fresh and fair beauty. 


“Your wife had a miserable constitution tx> 
begin with, ” John’s mother informed him, now 
and then, when an illness of a few days was 
Nature’s revenge for the unreasonable burden 
imposed upon her energies. “And your chil¬ 
dren will grow up as good-for-nothing, if you 
do not make them hardy while they are young.” 

So, for the juvenile members of the family, 
were early set lessons of industry and self- 
denial, such as adults are loath to learn, except 
when necessity enforces their practice. Rose 
yielded sometimes; sometimes remonstrated 
feebly, and, oftener, manoeuvred secretly to 
spare her darlings fatigue and grant them for¬ 
bidden indulgences, a course that weakened her 
influence as well as their father’s. The elder 
Mrs. Gray had given up housekeeping, eigh¬ 
teen months before, and signified to her son a 
willingness to confer upon him and his the 
benefit of her society and example. As we 
have seen, the children hated, as much as they 
feared her, while upon their mother the inflic¬ 
tion rested most grievously. Apart from the 
cares which this addition to her family involved ; 
the restraint upon her will, speech, and action ; 
the petty insults and direct outbreaks of temper, 
with which her tormentor did not scruple to 
afflict her, she had the misery of seeing her 
personal importance diminish in her husband’s 
sight, day by day, and the unbending spirit of 
his mother work out its purposes, in compelling 
his respect, and, usually, his obedience. Fanny 
Parkhurst would, if placed in a similar situa¬ 
tion, have insisted upon her rights, declared 
her supremacy as the wife of her husband’s 
choice and the faithful mother of his children. 
Rose’s submission was so absolute, so readily 
effected, that while her mother-in-law despised 
her as she tyrannized, John suspected neither 
the subjugation nor the despotism. Immersed 
in pecuniary transactions, outside of their sphere 
he knew little, and comprehended less of the 
workings of his domestic policy. While he 
imagined himself undisputed master in his 
house, it never occurred to him that there might 
be feuds between the inferior powers, and se¬ 
ditious mutterings against these among the 
governed. 

At this very hour that witnessed the storm 
we have described, he was sauntering content¬ 
edly homeward, to -Tinner, in company with liis 
partner. Both were well-kept men of their age. 
There may have been a slight tendency to a 
stoop in John’s shoulders, the result of too close 
application to his pen and desk, and Raymond’s 
face was a trifle more full and ruddy than of 
yore, but they had reached the prime of life with 
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strength, health, and looks uninjured by labor 
or time. 

“ That matter of Wheeler’s is likely to turn 
out well,” observed John, complacently. “It 
was a capital hit of yours, Parkhurst. I confess 
that I had my fears, at one time, lest your 
confidence in him might have been misplaced. 
You have a longer head than you get credit for, 
with most people.” 

“I care comparatively little for what ‘most 
people’ think or say,” replied Raymond, “so 
long as I am in the right track. By the way, 
are you going to hear Mr. Everett this evening ? 
My allusion to modest independence suggested 
a like trait in his character of Washington,” 
smiling as he spoke. 

“Does he deliver his oration to-night? It 
had slipped my mind. It is a mystery liow you 
remember e verytliing. I had not thought of it, 
but I may go.” 

“Do, by all means ! ” urged Raymond. “Fan¬ 
ny and I heard him in Baltimore last spring, 
and our appetites were only whetted, as it were. 
It is a treat, such as few enjoy twice in a life¬ 
time. You will never forgive yourself if you 
miss it.” 

“I am not so enthusiastic in my notions as 
some of my friends,” said John, jestingly, “yet 
I appreciate a really fine thing, after my fash¬ 
ion, and I suppose I am in no danger of being 
cheated in this case. Where can I get tickets ?” 

“At A-’s and B-’s, and four or five 

other places. If the reserved seats are not all 
sold, you had better secure two for yourself 
and wife. It will be more convenient and 
pleasant.” 

“ I do not know that Rose will care to attend,” 
answered John, carelessly. 

“Not care to attend! Nonsense!” cried 
Raymond, indignantly. “The doubt is an in¬ 
sult to her understanding and taste ! Moreover, 
think of the double pleasure to yourself. Much 
as I crave a repetition of the delight with which 
I listened to him on a former occasion, I would 
not stir a step without my wife.” 

“Circumstances alter cases,” said John, in 
the same indifferent tone; “Fanny and Rose 
are very dissimilar in their tastes and habits.” 

Raymond bit his lips to avoid speaking too 
plainly his opinion of the influences that had 
occasioned the change in those whose early 
lives had been so much alike. 

“ Dissimilar or not, they are two of the best 
wives in Christendom,” lie rejoined. “Our 
good luck in getting them should be a source 
of lifelong thanksgiving with us.” 

“So other men think and say, whose com¬ 


panions do not seem to us models of perfection, ’ ’ 
said John. “ Rose is a good, dutiful wife, I must 
admit, and a devoted mother. She is a thought 
too indulgent, perhaps ; but that is not a sin¬ 
gular failing. ’ ’ 

“ Fanny is a better manager of the young 
ones than I am,” replied Raymond. “ She has 
a way of controlling them which I cannot ac¬ 
quire, study the art as I will. They love and 
obey her better than they do me, and I admire 
their taste, the cunning imps ! They know that 
she is worth ten of me.” 

John shrugged his shoulders. “I begin to 
believe your account of your native modesty.” 

“Believe, instead, in my discrimination, if 
you please. I value a first-class woman when 
I find her. Solomon spoke very guardedly 
when he declared the worth of such an one to 
be above rubies. It behooves us to cherish our 
treasures with jealous care, for they cannot be 
replaced if we lose them, John ! Is not Rose 
looking badly ? So it struck me when I met 
her yesterday. Do not let her overwork her¬ 
self. They will do it, the most sensible of them. 
I have to watch my wife all the while to pre¬ 
vent her from committing this suicidal mistake. 
She would think it a privilege to be allowed to 
carry her load and mine too, to say nothing of 
sewing and pleasing the children. Women 
have an uncontrollable proclivity towards self- 
sacrifice. I hardly know whether most to honor 
or deplore it.” 

“ Rose appears to me to be as well as she has 
been at any time within the past dozen years,” 
said John. “She was never robust, and she 
seems more frail than she really is. People of 
her complexion and organization wear out early. 
She was too delicately raised. It is a crying 
fault of this age, the neglect of girls’ physical 
education. Parents seldom acknowledge it un¬ 
til it is past cure.” 

“ So I think; therefore I take care that mv 
girls shall have abundance of fresh air and 
exercise ; encourage them to play with their 
brothers, and provide inducements for them to 
be much out of doors. And this reminds me of a 
scheme which Fanny and I had upon the carpet 
last night. Our Rosey is nearly ten years old, 
and, like your Hetty, is growing fast. I was 
offered a lady’s pony the other day, docile as 
a dog, and a pretty creature. Suppose we 
make it the joint property of the girls, and let 
them ride it by turns ? It would do more for 
them than all the gymnasiums and dancing- 
schools extant. Or, what will be better still, 
let us buy them a horse apiece, so that they 
can exercise in company.” 
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“Better set them to sweeping floors, and 
"buy each a spinning-wheel, ” John replied, with 
one of his mother’s maxims. “Girls in our 
generation have nothing to do hut fall into ill- 
health. Our mothers found occupation in their 
own houses, which frightened off dyspepsia 
and spinal complaints.” 

“ I retort with a proverb you cited just now,” 
said Raymond, good-humoredly. “ ‘ Circum¬ 
stances alter cases.’ Spinning-wheels in pri¬ 
vate families, in this age of machinery, ‘ do 
not pay.’ The work which Hetty and Rosey 
would perform w r ould be the expensive and 
useless productions of amateurs. While I keep 
servants to sweep my floors, it is ridiculous for 
my daughters to perform menial offices. My 
highest ambition is to have them grow up 
intelligent, cultivated, lovable women, to marry 
men worthy of them, and to do their parts 
towards the moral regeneration of our race ; 
for in this mighty reformation women—rightly 
so called—are to exert a wonderful if unseen 
influence. God has blessed me with wealth 
enough to afford them every facility for the 
attainment of this standard, and, to be con¬ 
sistent, the intervals between their study-hours 
should be appropriated to suitable pastimes. 
Their mother will see that they learn house¬ 
wifery, and they could not have a better 
teacher. I do not black my boots or rub 
down my horse for amusement, and I do not 
mean to subject my wife and daughters to the 
degradation of unnecessary drudgery. ‘ All 
work and no play’—you do not need that I 
should repeat the rest of the adage. Come in 
and dine with us, won’t you ?”—as they halted 
at the foot of his steps. 

“No, thank you—” 

The sentence was cut short by the opening 
of the door, and an avalanche of clean-faced, 
smooth-haired, merry-voiced children. “Papa ! 
papa!” was the greeting, and in the hall be¬ 
hind them appeared their mother, smiling as 
bright a welcome. She nodded a cordial recog¬ 
nition of John’s parting bow, and he had lei¬ 
sure to notice the taste and neatness of her 
apparel and the becoming arrangement of her 
hair. 

“What a wife-spoiler Parkliurst is!” he 
said, half aloud, as much to silence a whisper 
of mournful contrast in his own lot as to ex¬ 
press his sentiment. “He is bringing up his 
girls in the same way, too. I hope he may not 
And his system as chimerical in its advantages 
as I anticipate. What wild theories he in- 
^ ^ iri 0 1 ^ni e s ! very fine and very im¬ 
practicable. Ileigli-lio !” 


There were no joyous acclamations as he 
turned the key in his front door. His wife was 
in the dining-room always at this hour, and 
thither he directed his steps, after laying aside 
his hat and washing his hands. 

“Dinner ready, Rose ?” 

“Nearly,” she responded, hurriedly arrang¬ 
ing the dessert-plates upon a sideboard. 

“It is high time that it was on the table ; I 
am later than usual to-day.” And, not to lose 
a moment of his valuable “time,” he drew a 
paper from his pocket, and began to read the 
reports of the stock-market. 

Rose disappeared in the direction of the 
kitchen. Susan, one of Catherine’s remote 
successors, was drawing the meat from the 
oven, and none of the vegetables were dished. 

“ Mr. Gray has come home in a great hurry, 
Susan!” exclaimed Mrs. Gray, catching up a 
pot of potatoes, and pouring off the water. 

This was an every-day story, and produced 
as rftuch effect as could have been expected. 

“ Hetty ! Hetty !” called her mother, at the 
bottom of the staircase. 

No reply. 

“John, run up stairs, and tell your sister 
that I want her in the kitchen, right away !” 
And back she darted to assist the cook, by 
doing three-quarters of the work herself—a 
result upon which the shrewd “help” had 
learned to calculate with such certainty that 
she would have deserved to forfeit her reputa¬ 
tion as a “shirk” (all Mrs. Gray’s servants 
were “shirks,” after living with her awhile), 
if she had not availed herself habitually of this 
aid. 

Hetty came in, slow and sulky, as the last 
dish was ready to be carried into the eating- 
room. Avoiding her mother’s sorrowful eye, 
she followed her to the table, where the iron 
grandmother already sat in stern stateliness. 

“Your cook does not improve in punctual¬ 
ity, ” she observed to her daughter-in-law, the 
instant the blessing was said. “I am surprised 
that you keep her. It must be a serious incon¬ 
venience to you, and may be the cause of 
positive loss to your husband. Methodical 
habits on the part of his family are of the ut¬ 
most consequence to a business man. I notice 
that my son is never tardy.” 

Rose, heated and breathless from her rapid 
movements in the close kitchen, iound her 

n 

ordinary refuge in silence, and ladled out the 
soup as fast as her shaking hand would allow. 
The other courses were served in quick succes¬ 
sion, and dispatched in corresponding haste ; 
for had not Mr. Gray lost ten minutes of price- 
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less “time,” in waiting for his “tardy” wife 
to take up dinner ? If she had ruptured a 
bloodvessel in her anxiety to repair this incal¬ 
culable damage, it would have been but an 
insufficient expiation. 

The meal was plain, but good, and all ate 
heartily, excepting the one who sat at the head 
of the board. She trembled with a sickening 
heart, lest her mother-in-law should execute 
her threat of informing against her boy, for 

■'t 

his disrespectful deportment and words—lest 
Hetty’s lowering brow should attract her fa¬ 
ther’s attention, and explanation lead to pun¬ 
ishment for the misdeeds she was ever ready 
to forgive and overlook. But the chairs were 
pushed back, the children had withdrawn, and 
no disclosures had fulfilled her forebodings. 
With a brief “ Good-afternoon, ” John quitted 
the apartment in quest, no doubt, of the lost 
ten minutes, and Rose breathed once a long, 
free respiration that heaved a load from her 
heart. She started with a stifled scream when 
he suddenly reappeared. 

“What ails the girl?” asked the old lady, 
sharply. “You have given way to these 
nervous notions until you are ready to fall into 
a spasm if a pin drops. Are you afraid that 
your husband will bite you?” 

“I beg your pardon !” And Rose forced a 
smile to her pale lips, as she addressed him. 
“I thought you were gone.” 

“There is no occasion for fright at my re¬ 
turn, that I can see,” he said, drily. “You 
should try to overcome that foolish habit of 
starting and screaming out at the least surprise. 
I stepped back to inquire if you wanted to hear 
Mr. Everett to-night.” 

Ungracious as was the invitation, Rose’s 
eye kindled at the proposition. Had John been 
accustomed to note the changes in her counte¬ 
nance, he would not have paused for a verbal 
reply. 

“Would not you like to go, mother?” she 
said, timidly, as a second thought suggested 
the propriety of the appeal. 

“ No! I would not pay a dollar to hear 
General Washington himself, and I shall not 
lend my support to any such humbuggery as 
this oration. It is a regular imposition to 
charge so much, and for what ? To buy a few 
acres of poor 4 old fields’ and a handful of bones! 
Pugh ! There will be fools enough to fill the 
house without me. Thank goodness, my hap¬ 
piness does not depend upon gadding about to 
this and that show and sight. In my day, 
women stayed at home, mended their hus¬ 
bands’ clothes, watched the servants, took care 


of the children, and left politics to the men. 
But these proceedings are all of a piece with 
the rest of the strong-minded doings of the 
times. I expect to see a woman President of 
the United States, before I die.” 

“Well, Rose — and you?” pursued John, 
smiling at this tirade. 

“Perhaps I had better not go,” she said, 
hesitatingly, scanning his face for encourage¬ 
ment to decide differently. 

“As you like. I did not suppose that you 
would care particularly about going, you are 
such a home-keeper. I shall be up early to 
tea, and do see that Susan is not dilatory, or I 
shall lose my seat in the hall. The crowd will 
be immense, and I dare say you will be more 
comfortable here than there.” 

“Where is Rose?” inquired Fanny, as she 
was jostled against John in the animated throng 
that poured into the brilliantly lighted hall. 

“She did not wish to come,” was the ready 
and sincere reply. And not a regret, hardly 
a thought, on account of lier absence, inter¬ 
rupted the eager interest with which he heark¬ 
ened to the silver-voiced orator. . Her life was 
of his “a thing apart.” 


CHAPTER III. 

“Ray’s” children were always in demand 
at the old homestead, and this summer the 
three elder were left there, while the parents 
made an excursion to Canada, by way of the 
lakes. “ Fanny was getting thin—the effect of 
nursing that groat, fat child all the winter,” 
Raymond discovered, and his love instantly 
took the alarm. Before starting, he made one 
more ineffectual attempt to persuade John of 
the expediency, amounting to a necessity, of 
recreation for his overtasked helpmate; but 
was baffled by the same strange carelessness, a 
dullness which would not or could not recognize 
any reason in his expostulation. 

The Parkhursts were absent three weeks in 
performing their tour, and spent three more in 
rusticating among Raymond’s relations. Imme¬ 
diately after their safe arrival at home, Fanny 
hastened to see her sister. We will leave her 
to relate the substance of what she then learned 
of the course of events since her departure. 

“Would you believe it?” she began, with 
glittering eyes and scarlet cheek, to her hus¬ 
band, before she fairly closed the door after her 
entrance. “That wild, dissipated, worthless 
William Gray has come to life, again, and is 
actually domesticated at John’s !” 
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“ Is it possible ! When did that happen ?” 

“A fortnight ago, Rose says. He arrived 
late one night, when John was out of town ; 
frightened his mother almost out of her wits, 
and shocked poor Rose into a fainting-fit; for, 
only think, darling ! he had an attack of deli¬ 
rium tremens within an hour after he got there, 
and for two days raved so that they were 
obliged to hold him down in his bed ! Since 
his recovery, lie has had a conversation with 
John, who proposed to allow him a certain sum 
for his maintenance in a respectable boarding¬ 
house ; but he vows that he will not be kicked 
out of doors like a pauper, and his mother is 
as determined that if he goes, so will she. It 
is the only spark of natural affection I have 
ever heard of her showing, and how unjust it 
makes her ! For love of, or sympathy with 
this ungrateful spendthrift, whose excesses have 
disgraced her name, she would fasten an abso¬ 
lute curse upon a dutiful son and liis unoffend¬ 
ing family 1 Rose is completely crushed. I 
never heard her intimate a censure of Mrs. 
Gray, much less of John, before ; but to-day 
she wept as if her heart would break when she 
told me how she had gone down on her knees 
to her husband, and implored him, for the sake 
of his boy and his innocent daughters, not to sub¬ 
ject their home to such a plague as the constant 
presence of a drunkard and infidel must prove.” 

“ Went down upon her knees !”—Raymond 
was tramping the floor, scattering chairs and 
ottomans in all directions as he moved. “I 
would see mother and brother in the other 
* hemisphere before I would permit my wife to 
stoop to that! Poor Rose ! dear child ! suffer¬ 
ing angel! Go on, if you have anything more 
to tell!” 

“She said that John was deeply afilicted, 
almost distracted by her importunities and his 
mother’s resolution ; but finally decided that 
his paramount duty was to support those of his 
own blood; that it would be unsafe to leave 
the old lady exposed to William’s mad freaks, 
and unkind in the extreme to desert him because 
he is poor and unfortunate. Rose says this is a 
noble determination ; indeed, she quite deifies 
John for it, and blames her selfishness that will 
not let her reason her heart into acquiescence. 
She is afraid of William, dares not remain alone 
with him for a single moment, or suffer the 
children to do so. Ilis morose and violent fits 
keep her in perpetual dread. She was never 
courageous, and her nerve seems now entirely 
destroyed. Unless there is some change in her 
surroundings, I have great fears that she will 
not live very long.” 


This apprehension was shared by Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierson. They had submitted silently, 
but with inward heartburnings, to the spectacle 
of their child’s privations and trials, and now 
the cup of bitterness ran over. Raymond’s 
earnest pleadings with his friend were seconded 
by them, with more heat and less judgment. 
John, already smarting under the wound to 
his pride produced by the abandoned course of 
his reckless brother, irritated by his mother’s 
inconsiderate and violent opposition to his 
wishes, sensible, withal, that he had acted 
wrongly as well as weakly in turning a deaf 
ear to his wife’s prayers, was exasperated be¬ 
yond measure by the arguments and entreaties 
used to alter his purpose. His interview with 
Parkhurst terminated in a peremptory com¬ 
mand to the latter to “mind his business, and 
not meddle with his neighbors* private con¬ 
cerns that with the Piersons was even more 
stormy, and was the foundation of a marked 
coolness on both sides—a cessation of social 
intercourse between himself and Rose’s parents. 
The old people never came to the house when 
Mr. Gray was at home, and, while he insisted 
that his wife should continue her visits to them, 
nothing could prevail upon him to cross their 
threshold. 

Rose “bore up wonderfully,” said her rela¬ 
tives. Even the watchful, affectionate sister 
marvelled at her stoical composure, and began 
to believe that the hardening process had 
wrought out its end, with such unlikely mate¬ 
rials as the tender, sensitive wife. John and 
his mother congratulated themselves and each 
other that the family rupture had so slight an 
effect upon her, both acknowledging that they 
had expected a storm, instead of the dead calm 
that had come over her. She toiled meekly as 
ever through her onerous duties, growing daily 
more “wilfully domestic,” never intimating 
her realization of the added weight so unfeel¬ 
ingly put upon her; and John, relying on his 
mother’s guarantee that she “ would see to it 
that William’s residence with them should not 
swell their expenses one dollar’s worth in the 
year,” instituted no inquiry as to the kind and 
quantity of the help she furnished to accom¬ 
plish this end. Rose could have told him, and 
so could the discontented children, whose mur¬ 
murs she hushed before they assailed his ears. 
They saw the keen surveillance exercised to¬ 
wards their mother’s actions ; her privacy in¬ 
vaded ; all her contrivances and expenditures 
dragged to light, criticized, and condemned ; 
their few indulgences in appetite, recreation, 
and dress curtailed by the same vigilant and 
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pitiless dragon, and their hearts brimmed and 
boiled with such passions as youth and infancy 
should never know. 

Heaven is merciful, and to human endurance _ 
—even to woman’s endurance—there must come 
an end. Through the tedious, darksome win¬ 
ter, Rose Gray suffered and worked with the 
fortitude of the Christian martyr who sees the 
end not far ofF. Early in the spring, a feeble 
babe, a tiny caricature of healthy, plump in- 
fancy, so puny was its skeleton frame, sent up 
one tremulous wail in the dwelling of the Grays, 
one piteous cry, that sounded like a deprecation 
of life and a prayer for death, and its brief'ex¬ 
istence was over. 

“It is dead !” said the grandmother, in her 
cold, hard tone. 

Mrs. Pierson looked anxiously towards the 


bed ; but the caution came too late, if there 
had been any disposition to regard it. 

“Bring my baby to me, please, mother!” 
petitioned a sweet, weak voice. 

They laid it upon her arm, and her thin fin¬ 
gers passed caressingly over the meagre little 
face. Tears dimmed Mrs. Pierson’s vision, and 
the tender-hearted Fanny drew back out of 
sight to weep. 

“ I am very thankful! ” said tlie gentle tones, 
weaker and sweeter than before, “very thank¬ 
ful ! The Father is good to it and to me, for 
you know, mother, it was a girl , and—it—is— 
best—so!” 

Her head drooped towards the baby-daugh¬ 
ter, a fluttering sigh was breathed upon its 
unconscious brow, and with the mother, too, 
it was well! 




A WHISPER TO A NEWLY-MARRIED PAIR. 

# 

A WHISPER TO THE HUSBAND. 


ON EXPENDITURE. 

In pecuniary matters, do not be penurious, 
or too particular. Your wife has an equal 
right with yourself to all your worldly posses¬ 
sions. “ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” was one of the most solemn vow's 
that ever escaped your lips ; and if she be a 
woman of prudence, she will in all her expenses 
be reasonable and economical ; what more can 
you desire ? Besides, really, a woman has in¬ 
numerable trifling demands on her purse, in¬ 
numerable little wants, which it is not necessary 
for a man to be informed of, and which, if he 
even went to the trouble of investigating, he 
would hardly understand. 

You give your wife a certain sum of money. 
If she be a woman of prudence, if your table 
be comfortably kept, and your household ma¬ 
naged with economy and regularity, I really 
cannot see the necessity of obliging her to 
account to you for the exact manner in which 
she has laid it out. Pray, do allow her the 
power of buying a yard of muslin, or a few 
pennyworth of pins, without consulting the 
august tribunal of your judgment whether they 
shall be quaker-pins or minikins. 

I have often with wonder remarked the in¬ 
difference with which some men regard the 
amiable and superior qualities of their wives ! 
I by no means intend to say that every wife 
possesses those qualities ; I only speak of a 
description of females who are, in truth, an 


ornament to their sex—women who would go 
the world over with the husband they love, and 
endure, without shrinking, every hardship that 
world could inflict. Is his income stinted? 
With what cleverness will a wife of this descrip¬ 
tion act, and economize, and endeavor to abridge 
her expenses ; sitting down with such cheer¬ 
fulness to her scanty meal, suffering privations 
that probably she never was accustomed to, 
concealing their poverty from the world, and 
endeavoring to gild it over with a genteel and 
respectable appearance ; nursing and educating 
her children, and assuming, perhaps in the 
same day, the varied character of gentlewoman, 
preceptress, and housewife ; and yet insensi¬ 
bility to her merit, ofttimes unkind language, 
is perhaps the return she receives from her 
unworthy husband. 

How often is a woman grieved by the foolish 
extravagance of her husband ! Among other 
absurdities, will he not sometimes give for a 
horse, or a dog, or spend at a tavern or a club, 
a sum of money absolutely wanted for the ne¬ 
cessary comforts of his family ; thus squander¬ 
ing, in a moment of simple folly, what perhaps 
has cost his wife many a hard effort to save. 

When once a man has entered the marriage 
state, he should look on his property as belong¬ 
ing to his family , and act and economize accord¬ 
ingly. I remember being acquainted with a 
gentleman who was constantly saying, “It Is 
true, my property is large, but then it belongs 
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not to mvself alone, "but also to my children : 
and I must act as a frugal agent for them. To 
my wife, as well as these children, I feel ac¬ 
countable either for economy or extravagance.” 
Another gentleman of my acquaintance, who 
was in stinted circumstances, was constantly 
debarring himself of a thousand little comforts, 
even a glass of wine after dinner, sooner than 
infringe on what lie used to call his children’s 
birthright . 

The three following remarks, from the pen of 
the excellent Mrs. Taylor, are well worth atten¬ 
tion: 44 To what sufferings are those wives 
exposed, who are not allowed a sufficiency to 
defray the expenses of their establishment, and 
who never obtain even their scanty allowance, 
but at the price of peace ! Men who act in this 
way often defeat their own intentions ; and by 
constant opposition render their wives lavish 
and improvident, who would be quite the re¬ 
verse were they treated in a more liberal man¬ 
ner. Wherever it is adopted, it is utterly 
destructive of connubial confidence, and often 
compels women to shelter themselves under 
mean contrivances and low arts.” You com¬ 
plain that your wife uses manoeuvres and efforts 
to get money from you : be generous to her, 
treat her as a wife ought to be treated, and I 
venture to affirm you shall have no further 
cause of complaint. “A man who supplies 
unavoidable and necessary expenses with a 
parsimonious hand, will rarely be attentive to 
the extra calls of sickness, or endeavor to alle¬ 
viate, by his kindness, the sufferings of a con¬ 
stitution perhaps wearing out in his service. 
It was observed, upon the subject of cruelty to 
animals, that many, because they would not 
drown, burn, or scourge a poor animal to death, 
think themselves sufficiently humane, though 
they suffer them to famish with hunger ; and 
does not the conduct of many husbands sug¬ 
gest a similar idea ? They imagine that if they 
provide carefully for the maintenance of their 
families ; if their conduct is moral; if they 
neither beat, starve, nor imprison their families ; 
they are all that is requisite to constitute good 
husbands, and they pass for such among the 
crowd : but as their domestic virtues are chiefly 
of the negative kind, the happiness of her whose 
lot it is to be united to such an one for life, 
must be of the same description. Even the 
large allowance, 4 Have what you like , 9 is in¬ 
sufficient to satisfy the feelings of many a 
woman, who would be more gratified by the 
presentation of a flower, accompanied with ex¬ 
pressions of tenderness, than by the most costly 
indulgence they could procure for themselves.’ ’ 


CONCLUSION. 

And now, proud lord, farewell l my whisper 
is nearly ended, and I am very certain my 
silence will not grieve you. But ere we finally 
part, allow me do call to your recollection that 
most important period of your life, when, at 
the altar of your God, and in the presence of 
your fellow-creatures, you solemnly vowed to 
love your wife , to comfort her , to honor and keep 
her , in sickness and in health, for better for worse , 
in poverty and in riches , and , forsaking all others , 
to keep thee only unto her , as long as you both 
should live l Let me ask, have you kept this 
solemn vow ? Commune with your own heart, 
ask your conscience and your feelings ; and 
tremble before an offended God if you have 
dared to break it. 

-- < - 

FROM MY WINDOW. 

O’er the meadow’s clover bloom 
A snowy white veil is spread, 

And purer than folds which fall 
From a fair bride’s drooping head, 

Ice-spangled like inwoven pearls, 

And fastened with wreaths of snow ; 

And garlands of frost hang bright 
From bushes which bend so low. 

On the summer flowers and grass. 

The snow rests heavily down ; 

And upon the evergreens 
Is laid a glistening crown ; 

The osiers shuddering bend 
In sad, leafless sigliings o’er 
The waves, that with glittering links 
Are bound to the snowy shore. 

The shivering, leafless trees 

Their long, pleading arms uplift 
To the cold and pitiless sky, 

Where the snow clouds silent drift : 

And winds, through the brown, sere boughs 
Only sad murmurings bring, 

As if they had weary grown 
In waiting for blue-eyed spring. 

O’er the beds of spotless snow 
The hills bow their darkened heads, 

As a sorrowing mourner bends 
In gloom o’er the shrouded dead. 

All things look gloomily dark 

’Gainst the snow so pure and white, 

Oh, thus do our human lives 
Look dark in heaven’s pure light! 

Do our deeds in the Book of Life 
On its snowy pages lie, 

Like spots on the stainless snow, 

Or clouds in the spotless sky ? 

There is One who can wash them out, 

Ere we reach that upper fold, 

And walk with soft, angel steps 

Through the streets of pearl and gold. 












THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


BY LIZZIE M’lNTYRE, 

\ 

(See plate.) 


Dr. Grantley sat alone in his office, his head 
resting on his hands, thinking deeply. He had 
i\ot been thus solitary many minutes, for a 
frail, delicate girl had just left him, his eldest 
daughter and his darling, who had filled the 
place of mother, and sister, too, to the younger 
children of the Doctor. Marion Grantley carried 
from this interview a heavy heart. It was the 
old, old story—she loved, was beloved, and her 
father frowned upon her lover. There was no 
personal dislike between Dr. Grantley and Mor¬ 
ton Loring; but, in years long past, Amos 
Loring, the young mail’s father, and George 
Grantley, rivals in love, had sworn an undying, 
bitter hatred, and for this old quarrel, though 
Amos Loring was numbered with the dead, Dr. 
Grantley was breaking the heart of his gentle, 
dutiful child. Her last words, as she left him, 
uttered in low, pleading accents, were: “ Fa¬ 
ther, you know I will never disobey you ; but 
it is Christmas Eve ; for the day’s sake, by 
the memory of my mother, who was taken into 
heaven seven years ago this evening, by the 
love I have ever tried to show you, forget this 
old quarrel. Let me bring to you one who, for 
my sake, will be a son in your old age, who 
loves and respects you. Father, do not break 
my heart! ” 

In reply, the Doctor merely waved his hand 
toward the door, and quietly, sadly, with no 
violent outbreak of passion to tell her bitter 
grief, Marion passed out. From the office, 
across the entry, she went into the parlor. 
There was a blaze of light there, and round the 
centre-table were clustered four little sisters 
and one brother, her mother’s legacy to Marion. 
Grace, the one next Marion, a pretty blonde, 
just entering her nineteenth year, looked up as 
her sister entered. There was no discontented, 
fretful glance to throw back her loving one ; 
gentle, serene, and tender, Marion smiled upon 
the group, stifling back her own sorrow to give 
them a Christmas greeting. 

“Oh, I wish it was to-morrow!” cried Eddie, 
the youngest, a boy of eight years old, the pet 
and darling of all the five sisters. 

“To-morrow evening!” said Fannie, the 
next in order, “to-morrow evening! 0 such 
fun ! A Christmas tree !” 

“ I am sorry I did not have it this evening,” 
VOL. lxi.— 43 


said Marion, “if you are so impatient; but 
Aunt Lizzie’s box of presents from New York 
always comes on Christmas day, and we can 
make a much prettier tree if its contents are 
hung upon it.” 

“Won’t it be fun to dress it!” whispered 
Grace, who was to be the only one admitted to 
this delightful task. 

“Oh, Marion, will it have my work-box?” 
cried Hester. 

“ And my doll ?” said Fannie. 

“And my set of china tea things? You 
know you promised me a new set.” And, 
fairly started, all the children joined in the list 
of demands, making a perfect Babel of the 
parlor. 

The little mantel clock struck nine. As the 
last stroke died away, Marion pointed with a 
smile to the clock, and the children rose, kissed 
their sisters, and went merrily up stairs to bed, 
Fannie leading Eddie, Avliile Hester and Lizzie, 
little girls of eleven and twelve, went up arm 
in arm. 

“There is so much to do to-morrow, Gracie,” 
said Marion, as the chamber door closed, shut¬ 
ting out the sound of the merry voices, “ there 
are so many things to attend to that I think we 
will dress the tree this evening. We can shut 
the folding doors, and keep the children from 
the back parlor to-morrow, and it will not take 
many minutes to hang Aunt Lizzie’s presents 
upon the tree, when they arrive in the morn- 
mg.” 

“0 yes, we will dress it now. I’ll call 
father.” And the young girl danced off to the 
office, humming a merry tune. Marion, in the 
mean time, went out to a closet in the entry, 
and brought in a large baize covering for the 
centre of the floor. It was green, and meant 
for the foundation of the beautiful show Ma¬ 
rion’s tree always made. Grace and the Doctor 
soon came in, and the process of making a 
Christmas tree commenced in good earnest. 

The square of green baize being tacked down, 
’•a large stone jar was placed in the middle of it, 
and in this the tree stood nobly erect. Damp 
sand was put round the stem till the large 
green tree stood firmly in its place. A flounce 
of green chintz round the jar concealed its stony 
ugliness, and over the top, round the tree, was 
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a soft cushion of moss. It was a large ever¬ 
green, reaching almost to the high ceiling, for 
all the family presents were to be placed upon 
it. This finished, the process of dressing com¬ 
menced. From a basket in the corner, Marion 
drew long strings of bright red holly-berries, 
threaded like beads upon fine cord. These 
were festooned in graceful garlands from the 
boughs of the tree, and while Marion was thus 


employed, Grace and the Doctor arranged the | 
tiny tapers. This was a delicate task. Long 
pieces of fine wire were passed through the 
taper at the bottom, and these clasped over the 
stem of each branch, and twisted together un¬ 
derneath. Great care was taken that there 
should be a clear space above each wick, that 
nothing might catch fire. Strings of bright 
berries, small bouquets of paper flowers, strings 
of beads, tiny flags of gay ribbons, stars and 
shields of gilt paper, lace bags filled with colored 
candies, knots of bright ribbons, all homemade 
by Marion’s and Grace’s skilful fingers, made a 
brilliant show at a very trifling cost, the basket 
seeming possessed of unheard-of capacities, to 
judge from the multitude and variety of articles 
the sisters drew from it. Meantime, upon the 
wick of each little taper the Doctor rubbed with 
his finger a drop of alcohol, to insure its light¬ 
ing quickly. This was a process he trusted to 
no one else, for fear the spirit might fall upon 
some part of the tree not meant to catch fire. 

Marion, unconscious that her father’s eye 
followed her in every movement, tried to keep 
up a cheerful smile, for her sister’s sake, yet 
sometimes a weary sigh would come from her 
overcharged heart as the contrast between these 
gay preparations for festivity and the weight of 
her own sorrow struck her. At last, all the 
contents of the basket were on the tree, and 
then the more important presents were brought 
down from an upper room. There were many 
large articles, seemingly too clumsy for the 
tree, but Marion passed around them gay-colored 
ribbons till they formed a basket work, and 
looped them over the branches till even Hes¬ 
ter’s work-box looked graceful. Dolls for each 
of the little girls were seated on the boughs, 
and a large cart for Eddie, with two horses 
prancing before it, drove gayly amongst the 
top branches, as if each steed possessed the 
wings of Pegasus. On the moss beneath the 
branches Marion placed a set of wooden animals 
for Eddie, while from the topmost branch was 
suspended a gilded cage, ready for the canary- 
bird Dr. Grantley had purchased for the pet- 
loving Lizzie. 

Various mysterious packages, wrapped in pa¬ 


per and marked Grace, Marion, or Papa, were 
put aside, that all the delicious mystery of 
Christmas might be preserved. 

At length all was ready, and, carefully locking 
the doors, the trio went up to their respective 
rooms. 

It was Christmas evening. All the presents 
were on the tree, and Marion was alone in the 
back parlor, waiting for the Doctor’s return 
from a professional visit, before she lighted the 
tree. The children were in the sitting-room, 
and their eager, merry voices came faintly to 
her as she sat sadly waiting there. 

Hark! A voice in the entry. The door of 
the large closet opened and shut again, and 
then her father’s voice summoned her to open 
the door. 

“Marion,” he said, taking her hands in his 
own, “you have thought for all the others this 
Christmas evening ; I have a gift for you.” 

She said “Thank you,” quietly smiling, yet 
without much appearance of interest. 

I wish to place it on the tree myself, and then 
this year I will play lamplighter. You bring 
the children into the next room.” 

Dancing feet soon sounded on the stairs, and 
eager voices shouted “Merry Christmas,” as 
the little ones followed Marion into the front 
parlor. It was entirely dark. Standing them 
in a row, at some distance from the folding- 
doors, Marion spoke to tell her father all was 
ready. The doors flew open. The tall tree, 
one blaze of light, covered with tasty gifts, 
stood in the middle of the room, and behind it 
was a figure which Marion at first took for her 
father ; only for a moment. Dazzled and con¬ 
fused as she was by the sudden blaze of light, 
a second glance sent a full tide of happiness to 
her heart. 

“My Christmas gift,” she said, softly, step¬ 
ping forward. 

“And I claim mine,” was the reply, in a 
deep, manly voice, from behind the tree, and 
Morton Loring came forward to where Marion 
had paused, awaiting him. 

Christmas was surely not a time for quarrels, 
sanctified, too, as it was to the Doctor and 
Marion, and Dr. Grantley repaid long years of 
devotion to himself and his children by making 
Marion happy on Christmas. 

—---- 

Self-Importance. —We draw our map of the 
world after the lines of our own little life ; as 
sailors, on tlieir charts, lay down all the land in 
blanks, and mark only rocks, shoals, and sand¬ 
banks. 
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I didn’t know what to do about pantaloons, 
and I told Gamboge so, when he came in. I 
was sitting up in bed mending my only pair. 
There was a frightful hole upon each knee ; 
but long practice in patching had made me as 
dexterous as a woman, and I was getting the 
new pieces on so nicely that I flattered myself 
they would hardly be detected—at least, at the 
first glance. They would do very well for 
street wear, especially if I only went out in the 
evening, but to call upon a lady ! and that, too, 
in the daylight ! I appealed to Gamboge, the 
only friend I had, and to whom I appealed on 
all occasions. 

“ Bother the pantaloons!” he exclaimed, a 
little impatiently, for he had thought the im¬ 
pediments all removed. 

“ It is the pantaloons which bother me,” I 
said, dejectedly. 

u Can’t you manage to make them do? it 
won’t be very light. These fashionable women 
are more cunning even than we artists in the 
matter of light and shade. They know better 
than to put themselves in cross-lights, or in 
the candid shine of the mid day sun. You ’ll 
find the parlors of a delicious darkness, very 
flattering to your wardrobe, my friend. That’s 
a capital patch, old boy.” 

“ 1 ’hi glad you admire it. But Miss Follett 
might not.” 

“ I’d lend you a pair of mine, if you were 
not such a monster. It’s a great pity, either 
that you are big, or that I am little, I don’t 
know which. I’ve got two pairs, now; so I 
could afford to be liberal. Before my success 
at the Academy last year, I was nearly as bad 
off as you. But I couldn’t mend like that!” 
He looked appreciatingly at my patches. 

“ Really great minds are great in all things, ” 
I remarked, with my usual modesty. “But 
probably Miss Follett, being a million-heiress, 
knows too little of old clothes to do me the jus¬ 
tice you have done me. She has taste, though, 
plenty of it. She knows a picture when she 
sees it, which is unusual for one of her sort. 
Isn’t it curious, now, the fancy she has taken 
to that little bit of mine ?” 

I had managed to get a picture in at the An¬ 
nual Exhibition, for the first time, and through 

j O 

the influence of Gamboge. It was a small 
thing, and obscurely hung ; but it had attracted 


the attention of a young lady, an amateur and 
an heiress. Her acquaintance was somewhat 
affected by artists ; Gamboge had the honor of 
it ; and when he heard her praise the unknown 
painter, he, by a master stroke of policy, proved 
his friendship for me, and obtained an invita¬ 
tion for me to accompany him to the morning 
reunions of the lady. She had also signified 
her intention of purchasing the picture, pro¬ 
vided it was for sale. Of course it was for 
sale. The young man who sat patching his 
last pair of pantaloons felt only too happy 
at the thought. He would have been even 
better pleased, had it already been paid for, 
for then he might have gone to the tailor’s 
at once, instead of sitting up, under the bed¬ 
clothes, and worrying himself about trifles. 

“ She has appointed to-morrow? I want to 
go so badly. And here I must lose the oppor¬ 
tunity. What shall I do, Gamboge ?” 

“With the pantaloons?—darn the panta¬ 
loons !” 

“ I have, six or seven times.” 

“You’ll be foolish if you let everything 
stand in the way of your going now, I tell you, 
sir. There ’s not only her patronage—perhaps 
her friendship—but the consideration it will 
give you, and the circle you ’ll step into, and 
the choice things you will see in her house— 
not only pictures and marbles, but articles of 
vertu , everything to gratify a taste like yours. 
And then there’s herself! she is worth break¬ 
ing your neck but to speak to.” 

“Oh, I would willingly break my neck for the 
honor of bowing before Miss Follett. But to go 
there with patches on my knees, that would 
require more courage, you see. Not but that 
I could bear a sneer from her ; a sneer on the 
lips of a beautiful woman sometimes fires a man 
to proud achievements ; but to see all those 
rows of supercilious mustaches curling at me—- 
humph ! I should get angry. ” 

“ Perhaps you can wear mine ; you ’re only 
four inches taller than I, and a trifle heavier, 
of course. The fact is, I would lend you money 
to buy you a pair, but I haven’t got it. My 
landlady was after me this morning, paid a 
visit to my rooms, caught me when I hadn’t a 
chance to retreat, and I gave her all I had. I 
didn’t count it; she ’ll make it all right.” 

“What a simpleton you are, Gamboge! I 
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don’t wonder you are always in trouble, with 
fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of commissions 
in a year. Do you know how much I have 
spent in the last twelve months ? Just a hun¬ 
dred and twenty dollars.” 

“Oh, I lived upon seventy-five, one year, so 
you needn’t boast. That was the year I wrote 
my letters to my mother lying upon my sto¬ 
mach on the fioor, for want of table or chair. 
You paid the postage on those letters. You 
were better off than I then.” 

“And now—but I don’t envy you, Gamboge. 
You deserve more than you have received.” 

4 6 I am aware of it, old boy. Your luck will 
begin to come soon. You ’ll get the start of me 
in the race yet. You ’re so lucky, you know !” 

I had finished mending my pantaloons, and 
had put them on, when my companion made 
this remark. The idea of my being lucky was 
so outrageously impudent that it threw me into 
a fit of laughter. There never before existed a 
young man so strong, healthy, and handsome 
as myself, with rather unusual genius, too, 
who had such a facility for getting into all kinds 
of predicaments. 

“ Don’t laugh so, don't, for goodness’ sake !” 
exclaimed Gamboge, as I rolled upon the bed 
in unreflective merriment. 

His tone of distress quieted me. 

“Don’t you see what you’ve done?” he 
asked, reproachfully. “Look at your coat!” 
—more sternly—“ look at it behind !” 

I tried to obey him, but the situation of my 
eyes in my face prevented my seeing my back, 
and I had no mirror. But I felt the mischief. 
My coat was tender from long wear, and fitted 
me closely, from the fact that I had grown in 
weight and stature (upon bread and cheese) 
since first I put it on, and in my fit of untimely 
mirth I had split it from collar to tail. 

“Now, then, you ’re ready for Miss Follett’s 
reunion, I suppose !” 

This cutting irony was very hard to bear at 
that moment ; but I resisted the inclination to 
strike my only friend, and answered, despe¬ 
rately: “I couldn’t help laughing, could I? If 
I didn’t retain my proclivities for laughing, I’d 
like to know what would become of me.” 

“ That is true,” responded Gamboge, looking 
at me reflectively. “It is not every one who 
could be so merry as you upon such low diet, 
nor look so high-colored and bright, either. By 
the way, I wonder that fellow doesn’t come up. 
I knew you’d be just getting out of bed, and I 
ordered the saloon-keeper down below to send 
up our breakfast; I haven’t had mine, yet. 
Coffee and beefsteak, etc.” 


This news revived my courage, which had 
weakened at the sight of two halves of my coat, 
which I had pulled off and thrown upon the. 
bed. 

“ Where will we have it, Gamboge ?” 

“ Put that box upon the bed ; we can sit upon 
either side. Here it comes, at last.” 

Maybe the waiter had observed that artists 
were queer people, for he arranged our repast 
in good style upon the pine box, while the dig¬ 
nity of his nose was undisturbed by the faint¬ 
est hint of a turn-up.' Politer than his betters, 
he did not even stare, until he was going out, 
when the canvas upon the easel attracted him 
so profoundly that he remained rooted before it. 

“I say, sir, did you get up them ’ere chick¬ 
ens ? they ’re done to a turn.” 

Although this remark savored somewhat of 
his profession, I was pleased by his honest 
praise. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ I painted them.” 

“ What might the price be, now, of the lot ? 
There ’s seven in all, countin’ that ’un as has 
his head liid in the grass.” 

Gamboge and I looked at each other. 

“I might take ten dollars for the picture, 
from a person not able to give more,” I said, 
presently. 

“Whew!” whistled he, “that’s more ’un 
the live ones ’d be,” and he walked towards 
the door. “But these’ll last longer; won’t 
have to cook ’em to keep ’em,” and he walked 
back again. “ There’s some fellers as fancies 
animals ; but birds was allers to my liking— 
and quail chickens above all !” 

He laid a gold eagle upon the box by my 
side, and took the little bit of canvas from the 
easel. I heard him chucking to the birds as he 
went through the hall. 

“Which shall it be, coat or pantaloons? I 
cannot get both. ” 

“Coat, I suppose, from the looks of those 
remnants. But I must go. I ’ll call for you 
to-morrow, a little before twelve.” 

Gamboge went away, and I was left with a 
less pleasing task than the one of beginning 
my new sketch. I had decided differently 
from Gamboge ; I had seen that the coat could 
be mended, so that, in a darkened room, it 
might not be particularly noticeable ; and with 
ten dollars I could get not only a new pair of 
pantaloons, but boots also ; and I now for the 
first time reflected that my studio slippers 
would not answer for making a morning call. 
I could not even go out to get these new arti-* 
cles until the coat was mended. The next two 
hours were given up to the most troublesome 
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and tedious of tasks ; but I was kept from ill 
temper by the busy habit of my mind. The 
“coming event” which was casting its shadow 
before, in the shape of my present irksome em¬ 
ployment, figured in the foreground of all my 
dreams. I had heard so much of Miss Follett, 
through my friend, that I was eager to meet 
her. She was beautiful, gifted, and a woman. 
Though rich, she was intelligent; though an 
amateur , the artists did not ridicule her. Gam¬ 
boge, I knew, thought more of her than of any 
other lady ; he respected her opinions, admired 
her tastes, and adored her beautv. More than 
all, he did not feel galled by her patronage . And 
she had selected my little picture for especial 
commendation—had inquired after the artist— 
had expressed a wish to own it! My heart 
beat, loudly and sweetly, the time, and I began 
to sing a Spanish song. I had nothing but 
black linen thread to sew with, and that tangles 
and snarls so, it is enough to upset the serenity 
even of a woman. The eye broke out of my 
last needle just as I was about to fasten the 
concluding stitches, leaving me in some un¬ 
pleasant doubts as to the stability of my work. 
However, it looked tolerably, and I surveyed it 
with cloudy satisfaction, comforting myself with 
the memory of what Gamboge had said about 
the parlors, and hoping they would be as dim 
as one of his own distances. 

I occupied myself during the afternoon with 
a fancy sketch of Miss Follett. Curiously 
enough, Gamboge had never described her ; so 
I drew her according to my own liking—tall, 
majestic, with alow, white forehead, black hair, 
piercing eyes, and a superb bust. 

In the evening, I went out and made my 

purchases, and got my clean shirt from the 

» 

washerwoman in the next street. 

“ That darn down your back does show con¬ 
foundedly,” said Gamboge, when he called for 
me the next morning. 

I saw that he began to feel nervous about 
presenting me, and my own pride took fire. 

“ Look here ! look at me!" said I, “did you 
ever know me to flinch from an undertaking ?” 

He surveyed m}^ six feet of height, my cool 
air and impenetrable eyes. 

“ Come along, then ; you can make your own 
way.” 

Miss Follett’s footman looked so well dressed 
when he opened the door to us that I felt mo¬ 
mentarily abashed. 

The rooms were somewhat shadowy ; but to 
me they seemed almost glaring, as I entered 
and found them just comfortably thronged, 
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cool, and perfumed, the silence disturbed, not 
driven out, by subdued voices. 

When Gamboge spoke my name Miss Follett 
smiled her recognition of it; after addressing a 
few words to us, some one else came in, and we 
stepped back. I could look at lier whilst she 
talked to others. Instead of being tall and 
majestic she was slender and girlish ; her face 
was fair and pure ; her voice incomparably 
sweet. She looked more as if she had been 
brought up by angels, than in a fashionable 
boarding-school. She may, or may not have 
been dressed in the mode ; I only recall that 
her raiment was white and floating, clasped at 
the throat with an opal brooch. Immediately 
a deep sadness took possession of me ; I did 
not analyze it; I felt here the presence of 
wealth, luxury, art, taste, beauty, all things so 
agreeable to the artist-soul, and I recalled my 
lonely attic, bare, unfurnished, rude. Body 
and soul had flourished well upon plain fare 
seasoned with hope ; but now, hope died out, 
and I felt all my privations crushingly. All 
this, perhaps, was in the gaze which I fixed 
unconsciously upon my hostess ; for when her 
eyes met mine, after a time, they were arrested 
for a moment. I saw that she pitied me. 

“You know none of my friends,” said she, 
in a low voice, coming up to me, “except 
Gamboge. Will you not look at these engrav¬ 
ings ? they belong to the Turner Gallery. Are 
they not exquisite ?” 

I followed her to the table, and bent to ad¬ 
mire them. 

Rip! 

I stood upright, and made some wandering 
reply. My back was to the window, and I 
could only think of my coat. I heard persons 
suppressing laughter, who were standing behind 
me. 

“You do not like engravings ? Here is a new 
picture ; it was hung yesterday; but it seems 
to me to require more light. I will open this 
shutter—there ! that is better. If it could be 
lowered a trifle—Mr. Umber, you are the tallest ; 
will you, please, reach that cord?” 

I reached to lower the cord, as desired. 

Rip! rip ! 

It seemed as if the room was silent on pur¬ 
pose to make the report of the treacherous' 
stitches more startling. People pressed around 
to admire the painting, and I took the oppor¬ 
tunity of retreating towards a sofa ; but I was 
blind with embarrassment, and stumbled against 
a foot-cushion. 

Rip ! rip ! rip ! 

I knew, I felt the worst. My coat had yielded ; 
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only the collar kept the two halves from falling 
apart. The company wanted to laugh, but was 
too well-bred. 

44 Umber! ’ ’ burst forth Gamboge, 4 4 1 told you 
not to wear that coat!”—he forgot himself, in 
his passion. 

44 Did I not spend two hours in mending it V 9 
I retorted, as angrily. 44 1 did not think it 
would serve me such a trick !” 

This was too much for the gravity even of 
that high-toned salon. A burst of irrepressible 
merriment restored me to self-possession, and, 
turning to my hostess, I said: 44 You have 
obeyed the New Testament, Miss Follett, in 
bidding the beggar to your feast. My starved 
soul was so hungry for beauty—something more 
substantial than its own dreams—that it in¬ 
sisted upon coming, despite its outward appa¬ 
relling. But, like Cinderella, I have stayed too 
long at the ball—my finery has turned into rags 
again. In return for your kindness, if you or 
your friends would like to be present at one of 
my receptions, here is my card. I am at home 
every morning. 

Bowing low, I handed her a piece of red card¬ 
board which happened to be in my pocket, 
having been taken from a box of artists’ mate¬ 
rials which I had once ordered. Again the 
company laughed, more convulsively than be¬ 
fore. In bowing, my coat had fallen apart 
over either arm. At that moment, I caught 
sight of myself in a large mirror; in spite of 
my accident, I swear I looked better than any 
man in the rooms ; my eyes were blazing like 
stars, my cheeks were flushed, and a curious . 
smile curled my lips. I saw, too, that Miss 
Follett was not laughing, but perhaps she had 
been, for there were tears in her eyes. Backing 
from her presence in regular court-fashion, I 
gained the street, leaving the two footmen 
staring after me in stupid astonishment. 

The boys hooted at me, as I passed along; 
and presently a policeman laid his hand upon 
my arm. 

44 1 arrest you, ” said he. 

44 What for?” 

4 4 For fighting. Isn’t your coat all torn off 
your back ?” 

44 You are an acute fellow, ” said I, admiringly. 

4 4 Anyways, you’re getting up a rumpus. 
Aren’t them boys all a. yelling, and hooting, and 
running because of the figure you cuts ? You 
disturb the peace. So come along, my gentle.” 

It did not take a very great amount of my 
aroused energy to knock the impudent M. P. 
down ; but it was an unwise movement, and 
resulted in my being set upon by the crowd, 


and hustled to the station-house. Appearances 
were against me. If my cell had been clean, I 
should not have cared so much for the night I. 
was compelled to spend in it; as it was, I would 
not go to bed, but walked, three steps, forward 
and back, until daybreak. That morning, the 
officer whom I had assaulted appeared against 
me, and I was fined five dollars for wearing a 
ragged garment, instead of being given twice 
as much to buy me a new one. Such is jus¬ 
tice ! As I had not the required amount, I 
was returned to prison, from whence I sent 
forth a message to Gamboge, who, like the 
friend he was, soon came to the rescue. He 
was rather sullen, though, after we got away. 

44 You made such a fool of yourself yester¬ 
day,” he remarked. 

44 It was my coat made a fool of me,” said I. 

44 Come ! let us hurry to your room; every¬ 
body stares at us.” 

44 If you are ashamed of me, you can dispense 
with my company,” said I, haughtily. And, 
turning abruptly away from him, I took an 
alley-way which came out near my place. Tired, 
hungry, and irritated, I entered my garret, 
with its cold sky-light looking down critically 
upon me and mine. For the first time, I; 
loathed my crackers and cheese ; but I would 
not go down in that miserable coat to get a cup i 
of coffee, though I had some change in my 
pocket. I had not even the spirit to try mend¬ 
ing it, but threw myself upon the bed to sleep. 

I would sleep ; but when I awoke, what then ? 
Four years of patient labor had accomplished 
this much—that I was poorer, more discouraged 
than ever. Yet Miss Follett had recognized my 
merit as an artist. Miss Follett—my face 
burned, and I pushed away the thought of her. 
No matter ! I am tired, and I will sleep. 

Awaking a little past noon, I put on an old 
blouse, well ornamented with grease, turpen¬ 
tine, and various pigments, went below and 
got my lunch; and coming back in better 
spirits, began to prepare my palette for work. 
The little heaps of color were harmoniously 
arranged, the brushes selected, and the easel, 
with its canvas already dead-colored for my 
sketch, set up under the sky-light, when I 
remembered that inevitable coat. I must mend 
it by daylight, for I wished to go out in the 
evening to purchase a fresh supply of crackers 
and cheese. I was obliged to go out and bor¬ 
row a needle of my landlady. I had a faint 
hope that she would take compassion upon my 
desolate condition, and offer to perform my 
feminine task for me. I had read charming 
stories of the universal benevolence of woman, 
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feeding Mungo Park in African forests, and 
sewing on shirt-buttons for poor young men 
starving in attics. But I was disappointed ; 
my landlady fumbled through her red flannel 
needle-book, selecting the rustiest of her rusty 
store, remarking, as she gave it to me : “She 
never knowed before as people that furnished 
rooms was expected to furnish needles likewise 
to tenants as done their own mending.” 

Rather damped in my ideas of the universal 
angelhood of the softer sex, I stole back with 
my rusty needle, and was well at work, when 
there came a knock at my door. Nobody ever 
knocked at my door but the landlady or Gam¬ 
boge ; I was comfortably settled, cross-legged 
upon the bed, and had no idea of disturbing 
myself; so I shouted out, “ Come in l” 

There was a little delay, and then the door 
unclosed and I saw standing, looking at me, 
Miss Follett, hesitating to enter, and with her 
servant behind her. She had taken my invita¬ 
tion to visit my studio in good faith, not dream¬ 
ing that it was a place she would blush to enter. 
Studio l yes, of course ! but it was also my bed¬ 
room, my dining-room, my dressing-room, my 
kitchen; furnished superbly with one chair, 
one pine box, one straw bed, a lot of frames, 
canvas, stubs of brushes, and rags stained with 
paint and oil, a tiny furnace with a tin coffee¬ 
pot, a few “things” in the shape of dishes, 
etc., upon a swing-shelf, some crayon sketches, 
three or four pictures in oil, an easel, and the 
lord and master of them all, B. Umber, artist. 
Humph ! I looked like an artist, sitting there 
cross-legged mending old clothes ! I had but one 
possible claim to the recognition of Miss Follett, 
and that was my claim as an artist, and now I 
was presented to her in the unlovely and unro¬ 
mantic aspect of a tailor. 

The beautiful woman who stood before me, 
blushing at finding herself in so odd a place, 
when she saw my occupation, forgot her mo¬ 
mentary embarrassment in a laugh. 

“Truly, Mr. Umber,” she said, merrily, “it 
is evident that you need a wife.” 

“ A wife !” said I, bitterly, getting upon the 
floor as gracefully as was consistent with my 
former position. “How soon do you think I 
will be able to afford one, at this rate ? Just 
look around you, if you are not too much 
shocked, Miss Follett, and see to what a poetic 
home I could bring a bride. Will you come 
in ? I suppose not. I will not urge—” 

“Oh, I shall come in, Mr. Umber. I’m 
wearied with climbing three flights of stairs, 
and I want to see what you have precious to 
show me. I didn’t come to see furniture nor 


dry-goods, I came to see pictures; and be¬ 
sides,” she added, blushing and smiling as she 
seated herself upon the only chair, “I had a 
little business.” 

How lovely, how elegant she looked in that 
rich purple robe and black velvet mantle, so 
costly, yet so plain, ample, waving, lustrous, 
unbroken by meretricious lines and angles of 
fringe, gimp, or flouncing! My skill in draperies 
rendered me competent to appreciate her toilet, 
so simple, so—heavens and earth! if she had not 
sat down upon my newly-filled palette ! As the 
truth flashed over me, I broke into a cold per¬ 
spiration. 

“Oh, Miss Follett,” I fairly groaned, “get 
up, do get up ! You are ruined ! don’t you 
know it ?” 

“What is it?” she cried, alarmed at my 
manner. 

“You are sitting upon my palette, and your 
elegant cloak is ruined.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said she, recovering her 
composure, and not showing the least vexation 
at the sight of the accident. “It was entirely 
my own fault, and you mustn’t feel badly about 
it. Fortunately I wore a scarf under it, and 
the sun is so warm I shall not need the cloak 
going home.” 

She took it off, and gave it to her servant. 
She could afford to lose a hundred-dollar gar¬ 
ment without losing her sweetness of temper; 
she would have the pleasant excitement of 
purchasing another. I thought her white 
Cashmere scarf even more becoming than the 
cloak. 

“What is this?” she asked, examining the 
sketch I had made on the day before yesterday. 

“ That is my fancy of you , Miss Follett, before 
I saw you.” 

“You must have been disappointed,” she 
remarked, looking up at me with exquisite 
candor; “this is so full of splendid woman¬ 
hood, and I am but a slender little thing!” 

She was pleased to commend my pictures in 
terms that warmed my heart into all its old 
hopefulness. Finally she concluded her brief 
visit by saying that she came to see if I would 
paint a companion to the piece she had selected 
at the Academy, so that she could take both 
home when the Exhibition was over; and by 
asking me to call at her house when I felt in¬ 
clined to examine the works of art she had 
collected. It was plain that she had not laid 
up anything against me on account of her 
cloak, keeping up an appearance of amiability 
while cherishing a secret spite, as is the custom 
of some women. 
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If you are of an imaginative turn, I need not 
tell you what thoughts filled my being after 
she was gone. Vague, unintelligible dreams, 
all the more delicious because they were im¬ 
possible, all the more splendid because they 
contrasted with the privations of my daily 
experience. It seems to cost us nothing to 
dream, yet most often it costs us very dear, 
abstemious as a hermit in my real fare, I was 
extravagant beyond emperors in my visions. 

I knew that my soul was fitted to mate with 
that refined woman’s soul ; that my physical 
feet, if properly clad in patent-leather gaiters, 
would not walk amiss amid the luxuries of her 
salons. 

Twilight was deepening around me and my 
fantasies, when there came another knock at 
my door. Warned by the past, 1 went to open 
it, and received from a pert errand boy a large 
package. “Paid,” was marked upon it, and 
the boy had departed before I ascertained its 
contents. Upon opening the wrappers of stout 
paper, I found an entire suit of new clothes, 
very good, and very tasteful, and evidently 
selected with a knowledge of my size. Deep 
mortification struck to my heart. “She has 
no delicacy,” said I, “to send me such a gift 
as this !” I tossed it scornfully across the bed. 
“She does a charitable thing for me as she 
would do it for her washerwoman or a beggar 
of the streets. If she wished to assist me, why 
did she not pay me for the pictures in advance ? 
That would not have hurt my pride ; but now 
—I despise her !” 

I walked across the room rapidly until my 
agitation was somewhat subdued ; then I pro¬ 
ceeded, with a wonderful coolness and precision, 
to refold the garments, rearrange the envelops, 
and write upon the outer one, in bold, firm 
characters, Miss Follett’s address. Then I 
descended with the bundle to the street, got 
the boy in the shop beneath to undertake the 
delivery of it, in consideration of a dime ; and 
returned to my apartment, feeling that I had re¬ 
sented the insult in the most dignified manner. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed before 
Gamboge burst into my presence in his usual 
unceremonious manner. 

“ Have they come ?” he asked 

“What?” I replied, shortly. 

“The clothes. They should have been here 
before now. You see, old boy, I had a run of 
luck to-day— sold a picture ; so I thought I 
would get the clothes. You needn’t grumble 
and look proud ; I only intend to lend you the 
amount until Miss Follett pays for the picture 
she has taken. 


“ Gamboge !” cried I, starting up, and tear- * 
ing my hair, “ I am the most consummate fool 
alive ! I thought she sent them ; and I ’ve just 
sent them back again by a boy.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared my companion, 

“ sent Miss Follett a suit of men’s clothes. 0 
ho ! but won’t she be amazed ? A very appro¬ 
priate and delicate present, upon my word, ha ! 
ha ! ho ! ho ! ” 

. 11 What ’ll I do, Gamboge, if it ever gets out ?” 

“0 ho! they ’ll never get out—never ! those 
garments will not, unless it be upon the person 
of her tall footman. You’ve lost a good suit of 
clothes, Umber—and made a ridiculous goose 
of yourself.” 

“ They have been gone but a few minutes, 
Gamboge. The boy is little and I am long, I 
will overtake him. You stay here until I come 
back.” 

I darted out, in my slippers, blouse, and an 
old velvet cap, and hurried in the direction of 
Miss Follett’s. It was impossible to tell what 
particular avenues and streets the boy would 
take to reach her residence ; but if I could only 
get there ahead of him, I could prevent his de¬ 
livering his bundle. But if I had long legs, 
the messenger had a long start, and just as I 
reached Miss Follett’s number, I saw him giving 
the package to the footman. He passed me, as 
he sprang down the steps, but did not recognize 
me, and went whistling off. The man stood 
for a moment in the open door, looking down 
the street; during that moment I formed a 
desperate resolve; I darted up the steps, 
snatched the bundle from his hand, and ran 
away with all my might. The footman was 
nearly as large a person as myself. He ran 
after me shouting “Thief!” at the top of his 
voice. A policeman sprang from a corner and 
collared me just as the footman laid his hand 
upon my arm. They dragged me back, strug¬ 
gling, to the hall; the gas-light was turned 
nearly off, and Miss Follett was coming down 
the stairs, dressed for the Opera. 

“The bundle was mine !” I said, striving to 
shake off the coarse hands which grappled me. 

“What has the man been doing?” asked 
Miss Follett, gently. She was not frightened, 
neither severe. A real rascal would have blessed 
her for her forgiving manner. 

“Turn on the light, John !” she said. 

I wished I were dead, or even buried alive. 
The man thought me a desperate rascal, and 
held me in a vice. 

“ It has my name and address upon it; how 
can it be yours ?” 

She turned from inspecting the address to 
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look at me. Tlie gas-burners were in full blaze. 
“Mr. Umber!”—she looked startled and angry. 

“Open it, Miss Follett. If you think you 
need the contents of that bundle more than I, 
you are welcome to them.” 

She opened the package and gave it but one 
glance. 

“ There has been a mistake,” she said to the 
men. “Release him; he is an acquaintance 
of mine. These things are evidently his.” 

“They was given to me by a boy, and they 
had your name on, madam, if you please, and 
this chap came along and snatched ’em away, ” 
said the footman, still glaring at me savagely, 
though he released his hold. (He called me 
“ chap” on account of my blouse, I suppose.) 

“Never mind, John; it is, doubtless, all a 
mistake. You can go, sir, and thank you for 
your trouble,” to the policeman. 

“Miss Follett,” I said, when the M. P. had 
departed, and she stood, looking dignified and 
cold, awaiting my exit, 11 there has been another 
of my outrageous blunders. They take to me, 
naturally. I cannot explain this one. I shall 
never disturb you with any more. Farewell!— 
forever”—the last word was whispered to my¬ 
self, as I went down the steps about as unhappy 
as an idiot can be. I had forgotten the clothes ; 
and the footman threw them out after me. At 
the foot of the steps I met Gamboge. 

“What has happened?” lie inquired, still 
shaking with laughter. 

“ Go in, and find out. I shall never be seen 
in these parts again.” 

I broke from him and hurried home, where I 
flung myself upon the bed in a fit of disgust 
and despair. All was lost; nothing won. Gam¬ 
boge would be ashamed of me ; Miss Follett 
would ridicule me. That coat—that wretched 
old coat—was the cause of all my misery. I 
seized the offending garment and tore it in 
shreds. Forgetful of its three years of faithful 
service, ungrateful for past worth and worn- 
out good looks, I rent it in tatters. While 
busy with the work of destruction, several 
pieces of money dropped out of some unknown 
corner, jingling upon the floor. I saw, by the 
dim light of my candle, that they were gold ; 
and upon gathering them up, I found there 
was a hundred dollars. How did they come in 
my coat ? I had no idea how ; and I was not 
going to make any more absurd suppositions. 
I would take the money more coolly than I had 
done the clothes. I put it carefully in my 
wallet, and was so subdued by the act, that I 
could go patiently to picking up the remnants 
which lay about, and stuffing them into the 


little furnace ; and this was the last of my un¬ 
fortunate, fortunate coat. I went to bed, as 
stupid and sore, mentally, as if my mind had 
received a good thrashing. 

The next morning I regretted burning my 
coat; for not only did it leave a bad odor of 
burning woollen in my room, but I had con¬ 
ceived the idea of rendering that long-suffering 
garment as immortal as brushes and paint 
could make it. However, I had a good me¬ 
mory, and the coat was indelibly stamped upon 
it, every darn, patch, seam, and grease-spot. 
I would take revenge upon myself, my fortune, 
my friend, and Miss Follett, by painting a pic¬ 
ture. 

I went immediately about my work. About 
eleven o’clock Gamboge came to my door, and 
knocked loud and long. The key was turned, 
and I said nothing ; so, supposing me to be out, 
he went away, muttering to himself through 
the hall. I did not want to see him, nor any 
one. For the present, the picture was my sole 
object. When that should be finished, I cared 
not what came. The future was a blank at 
which I took no pleasure in staring. 

With feverish rapidity I sketched the main 
features of my painting upon a background al¬ 
ready prepared. My subject was my own gar¬ 
ret—that poor, plain room, with all its miserable 
accessories. In the centre, under the skylight, 
was my easel, and upon the easel a canvas. 
Upon this canvas, the face of Miss Follett. This 
introduction of a picture within a picture was 
done with consummate skill. Her pure, girlish 
face, seemed rather to be beaming through the 
frame, in all its living beauty, than to be only 
its painted semblance. I represented her, as 
she was, hopeful, joyous, happy, elegant, with 
that air of high-bred ease mingled with youth¬ 
ful gayety. Yet in her eyes I left that moment¬ 
ary look I had seen there, as I bowed myself 
out of her presence at that hateful reception— 
a look of soul and sympathy, coming up with a 
mist of tears through her brightest smile. As 
she looked then, so she looked now at the artist 
who pictured it; for I, too, formed part of the 
scene. The artist sat before his easel ; he wore 
the rent and ancient coat. His face could not 
be represented, except partly in profile ; but 
there was in his attitude, as he sat and gazed at 
the exquisite face before him, despondency and 
passion both. You could see that he adored this 
beautiful portrait; and guess at the sad story 
of poverty and continually crushed aspiration. 

It was too dark to work before I remembered 
that I had eaten nothing that day. Half fam¬ 
ished, I took my supper in the cellar beneath. 
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and returned again to my garret. I was re¬ 
solved that I would see no one until my picture 
was finished. I was in that exalted state of 
mind and body which can accomplish wonders. 

The next day Gamboge again rattled away at 
my door. “ Blast the fellow ! I do believe he’s 
committed suicide, ” I heard him exclaim ; and 
then he stooped down and reconnoitred through 
the keyhole. 

It seems that he had a glimpse of me ; for he 
shouted, angrily, through that orifice beloved 
of eavesdrojipers, “Say, old fellow! if this is 
the way you treat your friends, I’m off!” 

Wliat other course he could have taken, ex¬ 
cept to take himself off*, I do not see, so long as 
I would not let him in. I was now rid of my 
best friend ; a very comfortable thing, when a 
person gets in a melo-dramatic and mournful 
way ; he came no more, and I worked for several 
days, twelve hours per diem, upon my picture. 
I spent almost as many hours reproducing the 
patches upon my coat, as I had done, originally, 
In making them. At last, the thing was done. 
Linger over it as lovingly as I might, I found 
not a light or shadow for my brushes to retouch. 

Then I went to bed and was ill. Twenty- 
four hours I lay in a burning fever before any¬ 
body thought worthwhile to inquire about me. 
This was one of the pleasures resulting from 
getting rid of my friend. Finally, the waiter 
of the saloon, the one who had purchased my 
quail-chickens, made liis way up stairs, and re¬ 
ceiving no answer to his knock, opened the 
door and came in. He had a real quail, deli¬ 
cately boiled and served up on a slice of toast, 
which lie had brought with him on a plate— 
but I was too ill to eat. 

“I’ve noticed you lookin’kinder holler-eyed 
and wild, lately, and I was afraid you was sick. 
Beg parding, sir, for intruding, sir ; but them 
chickens you painted has interested my feel¬ 
ings.” And with a flourish, more becoming to 
his place in the gilded saloon underneath, than 
to my humble garret, he set about making me 
comfortable. You may imagine the taste and 
feeling of cold water to one who has lain in a 
raging fever, without a drop to quench it, for 
twenty-four hours. He put cool, wet napkins 
on my head, and gave me plentiful, ambrosial 
draughts. While he was still attending upon 
me, the door opeiied again, and my estranged 
friend and brother made his appearance with a 
lady on his arm. 

“Ha! what’s this? sick? That comes of 
making a goose of yourself.” 

“Are geese particularly liable to brain 
fever?” I queried, faintly. 


“Come, now, don’t joke about such a serious 

/f 

matter. Just look at his eyes, Miss Follett— 
big as eggs, and bright as coals.” 

She did look at my eyes, and I looked at 
hers. To hide that which I saw in them she 
turned away, and her glance fell upon the pic¬ 
ture. I could see, from the profile view I had 
of her, the soft blush rising to cheek and brow, 
the sudden fluttering of the ribbons of her hat, 
where they lay against her bosom. I knew 
that she understood the story of the picture. 

“Go for a doctor, waiter, and I’ll pay you 
for your trouble,” said Gamboge. 

“Well, I reckon you won’t,” responded my 
friend of the white apron, indignantly. 

“Of course not; you’re my friend, James. 
But you need not go for a doctor ; I shall get 
well without one. All I want is cold water.” 

“ Mr. Umber,” murmured Miss Follett, “you 
must sell that picture to me ; of course you 
would not dispose of it to any one else. I will 
give you a thousand dollars for it. But I ought 
not to have spoken to you now. You must 
have absolute silence and rest. Farewell. I 
will come to see you when I hear from Gam¬ 
boge that you are better.” 

Her hand rested for an instant upon my 
burning forehead, cool, soft, and fresh as a rose- 
leaf, its touch was sweet as a kiss; then she 
was gone. 

After that I glided off into a strange world of 
visions. The shade was drawn over the sky¬ 
light, the flies were driven from the room, and 
Gamboge walked about in my old slippers, 
noiseless as the figures which flitted through 
my dreams. 

What more ? I will not tell you of my fever- 
visions, nor anything of my rapid convalescence. 
With the freshness somewhat faded from my 
visage, mv “high color” subdued, my well- 
rounded frame showing a trifling angularity, I 
went, one evening, alone, to Miss Follett’s 
boudoir. She sat on the pretty rose-liued 
divan, playing with a bunch of roses, looking 
divinely beautiful, and thinking—of me. I 
knew she was thinking of me, for when I en¬ 
tered, and she saw me, I could read it in her 
ingenuous countenance. Without waiting for 
her to speak, I took the ottoman at her feet. 

“How pale you are !” she said, gently, and 
the tears started to her eyes. 

“ Do you pity me, Agatha ?” I asked, for the 
first time addressing her by her maiden first 
name. 

“Yes, and love vou, too !” 

She was alarmed after slie had spoken ; but 
she knew as well as if I had dared to tell her 
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that my heart was hers, and so she drooped 
her head upon iny shoulder and sobbed for 
very “pity and delight,” for grief, gladness, 
confusion, timidity, and inexpressible joy. 

Gamboge thinks it was very ungrateful for 
me to destroy the old coat; he thinks I should 
have saved it for the wedding, and to show to 
the children, grandchildren, etc. But Agatha 
is satisfied with the picture of it, which she 
has had hung in her chamber, where I am soon 
to be permitted to visit it. 

“If ever your work-basket overflows., you 
can set Umberto darning the stockings,” Gam¬ 
boge says to Agatha; “owing to his early 
education, he ’ll be a great help to you in that 
line. He’s as good at patching as painting.” 

Then my betrothed blushes and smiles so 
prettily, and looks over at me so tenderly, as 
if I were to be pitied for having had to mend 
my clothes. The soft little thing really thinks 
it must have been a hardship. 

0 Agatha ! so pure, so noble, so exquisite, so 
womanly ! blessings, blessings forever upon the 
Old Coat. 

--V—■» »-- 

THE LAST NIGHT AT HOME. 

BY MARY N. KIRKE DIL WORTH. 

Yes, I must leave you all, dear ones, 

My truest friends on earth, 

For childhood days and riper years 
Make plainer still your worth. 

Oh feeble, faint, and trembling still 
Are all the words I say! 

When my full heart seems bursting, then 
For you, dear ones, I pray. 

Father! you’re growing old. No more 
The free, firm footstep’s thine ; 

And on thy head, a glorious crown, 

The silvery locks now shine. 

Father ! thy daughter loves thee well; 

Though erring oft, yet give 
Thy blessing ere I leave thy home, 

In a new home to live. 

Mother ! with reverent lips I speak 
The holiest name I know— 

Oh, thou art true, though all forsake 
Thy daughter here below ! 

Mother, forgive the tears I’ve caused 
From thy fond eyes to flow, 

And with thy trembling lips now bless 
Thy Mary as I go. 

Sisters ! I leave you all. And now 
A faithful memory brings 
Some bitter memories back to me 
Upon her darkened wings. 

/have not loved as you have loved, 

Forgiving all the wrong, 

So gentle still, with all my faults, 

You’ve loved me well and long. 


Brothers ! upon life’s stormy sea 

I’ve launched my trembling barque, 

Oh, let forgiveness from you all 
Make its dark waves less dark ! 

It is a stormy sea, God knows, 

And dark the clouds above; 

Yet there are golden streaks that gild, 
These are—; forgiveness — love. 

And now, it comes at last. Farewell, 

The loved and true of home ; 

Though oft within your sacred walls 
Your Mary still will come, 

Yet not as in the days gone by, 

As one of you to live ; 

But give a kindly welcome still, 

And all the past forgive. 

Life’s battle must be fought, and we 
The victory must win ; 

Yet not with folded hands, but with 
Brave hearts the strife begin. 

New homes we all must make, you know, 
And happy , if we will; 

By loving, working, we can all 
Our destiny fulfil. 

Farewell. My seat is vacant, now; 
Another bids me come, 

And, with a cheerful, loving heart 
Make light within his home. 

Yet know, I love yon all. My heart 
Still clings to its first love ; 

Have faith in God y and He will keep 
A home for all above. 


OLD YEAR. 

BY M. n. R . 

Old Year, thy head is white with age, 

Thy summer fires no longer glow, 

Thy lingering days have naught but gloom, 
And thou art tottering to the tomb 
With feeble steps and slow. 

Thy breath is cold upon my face, 

And thou art ’neath a burden bent 
Of shattered hopes and joys outworn, 

And sighs that many hearts have torn, 

And many hours misspent. 

And with thee on thy weary way, 

Not only these thou takest along, 

But smiles, whose memories are dear, 

And tones we ne’er again shall hear, 

And pleasure’s hour and mirth's sweet song. 

And yet I would not call thee back, 

If ’twere to live thee o’er again ; 

Though I may sigh from thee to part, 

Though the regretful tear may start, 

It were too much of pain. 

Farewell, old friend ! full oft at eve, 

A low and mournful voice I 'll hear, 

Calling the silent hours to come 
And share with thee thy dreary tomb, 

And leave me lingering here. 
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BY MARY 

“ Why don’t you marry ?” said Mrs. Harcourt 
to her brotlier-in-law, after hearing patiently a 
long string of complaints traceable to his bache¬ 
lor condition. She was leaning back indolently 
in her chair, and started at the bitter scorn in 
her companion’s looks and tone as he answered 
her. 

“Marry! are you mocking me, Hannah? 
Who would marry me ?” 

He rose as he spoke, and the movement gave 
a fearful emphasis to his words. His face, 
divested of its scornful look, was beautiful, not 
handsome in the poetical idea of manly beauty, 
but lovely as a woman’s. Clustering curls of 
light hair fell over a high white forehead, and 
large blue eyes, full of intelligence, were shaded 
by long, thick lashes, darker than the curling 
hair. The features were chiselled like those of 
a Greek statue, the straight nose, full lips, and 
delicate chin were almost childlike in their soft 
outlines ; but glancing from the face to the 
figure, you understood the cause of the bitter 
question he asked. From the effects of a fall 
when quite young, the spine was injured, and 
the figure Nature had intended to be slight and 
graceful was twisted and deformed most fear¬ 
fully ; one knee, too, was injured by the same 
fall, and his gait was slow and halting. Yet, 
spite of his deformity, Hr. Harcourt was in 
full practice as a physician, and universally 
beloved. His patients declared that his small 
white hand brought healing in its touch ; his 
brother physicians spoke highly of his know¬ 
ledge and skill, and little suffering children 
stretched out their arms to be taken into his, 
hushing their cries when his soft, musical voice 
met their ears, or his gentle, pitying face bent 
over them. 

For a moment Mrs. Harcourt was silent, then 
she stretched forth her hand, saying : “ I did 
not mean to pain you, Willie ; I love you so 
„d early, and see you so universally beloved, 
that I spoke only as I felt. Willie, dear, you are 
too sensitive. With such a heart and mind as 
you can offer, any woman might be proud to 
call you husband.” 

The soft melancholy that was habitual to the 
Doctor’s face crept over it as his sister spoke ; 
but he shook his head sadly as she ceased. 

“No woman shall have her life embittered 
by the care of such a poor cripple as I am, i 
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FORMAN. 

Hannah. I can bear my sorrows alone. One 
o’clock. Where can Harry be ?” 

“Here!” said Mr. Harcourt, entering the 
room at that instant. You should not have 
waited for me, Hannah.” And he tossed down 
a heavy valise, and proceeded to take off his 
overcoat. “The cars were detained by the 
snow storm.” 

“ Come and eat your supper,” said his wife, 
after embracing him warmly. “ I sat up to see 
that you had it hot and nice. Come, Willie, 
you will join us ?” 

“ Not to-night. Good-niglit!” And the Doc¬ 
tor went slowly out of the parlor. 

At the foot of the stairs his brother joined 
him. One could scarcely imagine a stronger 
contrast than the brothers. Willie. stunted, 
thin, pale, and deformed; Harry tall, broad- 
shouldered, hearty, and strong. Gently as a 
woman, Harry said: “You forget that I have 
come home, Willie !” And he lifted his bro¬ 
ther’s slight form in his strong arms, and 
carried him up the stairway. It was an old 
custom in the house, for the many stairs the 
Doctor had to mount in his professional duties 
tired him sadly, and made this last one at 
night positively painful. Willie was accus¬ 
tomed to this carriage to his bedroom, yet that 
night, after he received his brother’s good-night 
ki ss, he fastened his door, and, bowing his head 
on his hands, he sobbed as a man sobs only in 
his extremest agony. 

Bitter thoughts were usurping the place of 
his usual patient resignation, and murmurs that 
of the prayer he was wont to use at that hour. 
His sister-in-law’s words had unsealed a foun¬ 
tain of bitterness in his heart which he had 
tried in vain to close. His thoughts ran some¬ 
thing after this fashion : “ Marry ! How could 
I ever dream of love with this crippled form, 
these trembling limbs, and poor, pale face! 
But I do love ! love with all the bitter agony 
of despair! She is so bright, so full of life ; 
and I have even thought she returned—fool! 
fool! that took pity for love ! Pity ! it is only 
pity that makes her voice low and her eyes 
dim for me ; it is pity that checks her dancing 
step and merry laugh for me ! She pities me, 
and I—I love her, love her with all the wealth 
of a man’s whole heart, touched for the first 
time !” 
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Two o’clock, three, four struck, and still the 
passing hours found the Doctor in the same 
attitude, crouched down in his large chair, his 
face buried in his hands, communing with his 
own heart. Morning’s dawn still found him 
in the chair, but the faint light fell upon liis 
upturned face, closed eyes, and motionless 

V 

form. The agony of trial was over ; his resolve 
taken, and he slept. He awoke calm and strong 
in his resolution to conquer his mad love, or, 
failing in that, to bury it silently, deeply in 
the most secret recesses of his heart. 

The same sun that shone on the pure, placid 
face of the sleeping cripple looked in at another 
window, upon a different scene—Miss Meta 
Leslie’s bedroom. Miss Meta, though a belle 
and an heiress, was no sluggard, and the first 
rays of the sun on that bright winter’s morning 
drove sleep from her eyes, and she sprang out 
of bed to look at the soft, white mantle of snow 
which had fallen during the night. She was 
by no means an unsightly object for the sun to 
fall upon. The tiny bare feet that sank into 
the rich carpet were white as the snow outside, 
and the little figure in its white uiglit-dress was 
graceful and well rounded. The face was fair, 
with laughing hazel eyes, bright rosy cheeks, 
and pretty features ; and the tangled masses 
of brown curls that fell around it and swept 
over the fair, rounded shoulders were rich in 
color and most profuse in their wavy luxuri¬ 
ance. Miss Meta had a trick of talking to her¬ 
self in a low, pleasant voice, and, as she stood 
there, she said, softly:— 

How white and pure it looks I I like snow. 
I wonder if mother will let me go out to-night. 
She is so afraid I will take cold. It is so funny 
for her to worry so, when I am never sick ; I 
suppose it’s because poor sister Mary died of 
consumption. O how cold it is !” And, having 
arrived at this conclusion, Miss Meta turned 
away from the window, and proceeded to dress 
for breakfast. 

She was a saucy, coquettish little beauty, 
this heroine of mine, and had admirers in great 
quantities, for she was not only gay, bewitch¬ 
ing, and beautiful, but the only living child of 
a wealthy father. Her conquests in society*, 
far from making her proud or vain, seemed 
forgotten the instant her foot crossed her own 
threshold, and her pleasant laugh, gay songs, 
and bright face were truly the lights of that 
stately house. 

Her mother was an invalid ; not so danger¬ 
ously ill as to alarm her husband and child, 
but suffering from a chronic complaint that 
kept her in her own room years in and out, so 
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this pretty little sunbeam was the housekeeper. 
The servants followed her little figure with their 
eyes as it flitted to and fro in the big house, 
and whispered Irish blessings upon her head 
for a “ whole-souled rale ladv, as she was.” 

It was not in the gay circles where she 
reigned as a belle that Dr. Harcourt learned to 
love Meta Leslie ; it was in the pretty, cheerful 
room where her gentle, suffering mother claimed 
his professional care. Day after day he found 
her there, making her mother’s life bright, in 
defiance of pain, by loving, gentle care, and 
joyous, happy conversation. An hour would 
often fly by unheeded by Willie as he sat be¬ 
side the invalid’s couch, and listened to the 
sweet voice that made such music to his heart. 
He did not know , but he guessed whose gentle 
pity placed the low easy-chair ready for his poor 
crippled form, and the inmost core of his heart 
thrilled to the low voice that greeted him and 
the touch of the soft hand that led him to his 
seat. 

It was the morning of the bright winter’s day 
after the night of struggle, and Meta sat be¬ 
side her mother, waiting for the Doctor’s visit. 
Her bright crimson morning-dress suited well 
her glowing beauty, and the little hands ri¬ 
valled in whiteness the soft wool they were 
knitting into pretty shapes. The Doctor’s chair 
stood ready for him ; but the long morning 
passed, and he did not come. 

Late in the afternoon, he called, staying only 
long enough to attend to his patient, and then, 
for the first time, declining his seat, bowed, and 
left the room. Weeks passed, and still these 
short, hurried visits were all that he paid ; but 
the task told fearfully upon him. The pale 
cheek grew paler, and the large eyes sadder ; 
the halting step became slower, and the bent 
form drooped more and more. One day he 
did not come ; a friend took his place. 16 Dr. 
Harcourt, ” he said, “ was ill, and had requested 
him to call.” 

The strange doctor had taken his leave, and 
Mrs. Leslie lay still, musing, when Meta came 
softly to her side. 

“Mother!”—there was a world of sadness- 
in her once laughing voice, and Mrs. Leslie* 
noticed that her cheek was very pale—“I am 
going to see Mrs. Harcourt. I—I want to inv 
quire if the Doctor is very ill. Oh, mother, 
mother !” The hot tears were streaming down 
the young girl’s face. 

“ Why, Meta ! Meta, dear, what ails you ?” 

“ I was always afraid,” sobbed Meta, “ I was 
alwa 3 r s afraid he would die, he is so good 1 , so> 
learned, so much above other men. lie* has 
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grown so pallid lately, and liis face is so sad. 
Oil, mother, what shall I do if he dies? 57 

Mrs. Leslie was utterly amazed. She s<xw now 
how pure her daughter’s love was for this young 
cripple—like that of a child for a teacher, look¬ 
ing with worship almost upon the wisdom and 
goodness of one far above her, and never 
dreaming that her own gay, joyous nature 
could attract one so calm and good. The mo¬ 
ther was troubled. The Doctor was a cripple, 
and poor in worldly goods, and then he had 
given no token of love, spoken no word to her 
or the little sobbing beauty beside her indica¬ 
tive of preference for her above other women. 
Finally, like a wise woman, she concluded to 
treat the passion tenderly, and trust to time 
for its cure. 

“ You may go, certainly, Meta, 77 she said. 
“ Give my regards to Mrs. Harcourt, and ask if 
there is anything I can do to be of use. 77 

Again the bright sunlight streamed into the 
chamber of the young physician. The cheek 
that lay upon the snowy pillows of the bed 
mocked their whiteness, and the little thin 
hand seemed almost transparent in the bright 
light. The Doctor’s eyes were closed, but he 
did not sleep. Light steps crossed the room, 
and he heard his sister’s voice— 

“ Come in, Meta, he is asleep ! 77 

Meta 1 His heart gave a hearty throb, but 
he lay still ; then the low voice he loved fell 
upon his ear. 

“ How pale he is ! 77 

“ Yes, very pale. I hope this is only weak¬ 
ness. As spring opens, I hope the warm 
weather will give him strength. 77 

“ God grant it! 77 There was earnest fervor 
in the tones. 

“ Stay here a minute, Meta, till I send Kitty 
for some medicine I shall want to-night. 77 

They were alone together. The voice he 
loved grew trembling in its own emotion as she 
whispered— 

“ So pale ! 0 God, spare his life ! How can 

I live if he dies ! 77 

“Meta ! 77 

She did not start, only bent over him. 

“ I am here ! 77 

“Meta! love! My Meta. Oh, Meta, can 
you love me, me stunted, crippled 77 — 

“Hush! 77 

“ Can you be my wife, Meta ? Think what 
I am. 77 

“ Your wife— I am not worthy. You are so 

% 

good, so far above me. Your wife l Oh, Willie, 
only live, and I will prove to you how deeply, 
how humbly I love you. 77 


There was not a Ipud word, only low almost 
whispered tones, but she bent over him nearer, 
and kissed his broad white forehead, and the 
cripple physician knew that for his heart and 
mind she loved him, and he had found his true 
wife. 

— . . < ♦ c o—»- 

* 

Superstitions in Childhood. —An old writer 
says : “ Superstition is the greatest burden in 
the world ; 77 of the truth of which remark many 
persons are sensible from their earliest child¬ 
hood. Indeed, superstition is the bugbear of 
the nursery ; whereas the great aim should be 
to divest children of this pernicious fear. “ If 
too great excitability and power of imagination 
be observed in childhood, much may be done 
by a sound discipline to restrain it. Let the 
child be protected from the sheeted spectres of 
servants, and the boy from the schidonis and 
rattling curtains and palls of romance writers. 
Let his first ideas of the Almighty be those of a 
God of Mercy, who gives him every blessing—■ 
who offers himself to childhood under the most 
benign of characters, as taking little children 
in his arms and putting his hands upon them 
and blessing them. Let him be taught to ‘ see 
God in storms and hear him in the wind, 7 not 
as the poor Indian, but by having his mind tu¬ 
tored to trace the regular course of God’s provi¬ 
dence in the most striking phenomena of natu¬ 
ral science ; and we see no objection, and little 
difficulty, in explaining to him so much of the 
metaphysics as may enable him to unravel the 
associations of darkness and the churchyard. 7y 

A Noble Sentiment. —Some true heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the 
following beautiful sentiment: “ Never desert 
a friend when enemies gather round him. When 
sickness falls on the heart, when the world is 
dark and cheerless, is the time to try a true 
friend. They who turn from a scene of dis¬ 
tress betray their hypocrisy, and prove that 
interest moves them. If you have a friend 
who loves you and studies your interest and 
happiness, be sure to sustain him in adversity. 
Let him feel that his former kindness is appre¬ 
ciated, and that his love is not thrown away. 
Keal fidelity may be rare, but it exists in the 
heart. Who has not seen and felt its powers ? 
They deny its worth who never loved a friend, 
or labored to make a friend happy. 77 

Conscience. —The wounds of conscience never 
cicatrize ; the wings of time himself do not 
cool them, but his scythe only opens them the 
wider. 














A PLAIN CHRISTMAS STORY. 


FROM A MINISTER’S WIFE. 

BY ALICE B. HAVEX. 


How well I remember the excitement of the 
evening when my husband returned from the 
Annual Conference, and told me that he had 
been transferred to this large and important 
church ! 

We had been living in an obscure country 
village, not very far off, it is true, but among 
an agricultural people, on the one hand, very 
plain, very uncultivated ; and, in our village, 
the ignorance, and hardness, and low vice that 
always prevail near a manufactory where the 
workmen are almost all directly from the old 
country. The church was poor, and the salary 
small—four hundred a year, with the parson¬ 
age, and that was a plain one story and a half 
wooden house, where my husband’s only study 
was a sleeping-room, little better than a garret 
chamber, with the children’s bed in one cor¬ 
ner. We always call Clark and Wesley “the 
children,” though there were our three babies 
then ; but they were all gathered in our own 
chamber. The kitchen opened from the little 
parlor, and in the kitchen we ate, because we 
were liable to interruption at any time, and 
visitors could not be shown up the crooked 
stairs to the attic study. 

It made little difference to me how the parlor 
was occupied, for I scarcely ever sat down 
through the day, unless I was putting a child 
to sleep. A dollar a week was one-eighth of our 
little income, and could not be afforded for a 
woman-servant, and of course the half-grown 
girl could not manage washing, or ironing, or 
even a single meal, unless it were tea, without 
my assistance. 

I hardly know how we did manage ; but the 
children wore check aprons and patched trou¬ 
sers, and a dried apple pie was a treat. I have 
dreaded to see a neighboring “brother” come 
in to tea many a time, because the piece of 
butter on the table was so small and there was 
no more in the house, or nothing to replenish 
the bread-plate with, for the flour was out, and 
I had not the courage to tell John of it, for 
such news always made a gloomy meal to me. 

However, that was all over—for two years, at 
least! The sermons studied in that little attic 
chamber had been heard of far beyond our 
circle, and the diligent spirit that was faithful 
over a few things had been called to “ come up 


higher.” I shed tears of joy and thankfulness 
that night; I had not been so happy since 
Maria engaged her first five scholars. 

There are some women who seem to me as if 
they had ceased to belong to their own families 
from the moment they marry. They are either 
absorbed in their new connections or in tlieir 
husband and children; all their cares, and 
anxieties, and sympathies run in these new 
channels : but I am not one of them. I do not 
believe any one ever went into a husband’s 
family with clearer ideas of new duty among 
them than I did when I went into John’s. I 
have worked for them, and sought opportuni¬ 
ties for relieving them in trouble ; I have sym¬ 
pathized with them, and prayed for them ; but 
they never have taken the place of those who 
belonged to me before I had ever seen him. 

Sarah’s quick spirit accused me of it; but 
she lived, poor girl ! to find that, though her 
taunts hurt and wounded me, they did not 
change my course among John’s family or 
alienate me from her in the least. She had 
never been a wife, and could not understand 
how sacredly I accepted every duty the change 
of relation brought. After her death, when 
only mother and Maria remained, my heart 
went out to them more and more. I was a 
mother then myself, and began to realize the 
early struggles to rear and educate us which 
my mother passed through, and to grieve that 
her old age should have any care. As for 
Maria, when Sarah was no longer there to as¬ 
sist, rtie burden all came upon her, and my 
longing to help her has been at times positive 
anguish; to feel myself so helpless, tied hand 
and foot by my own cares, and not able to 
lighten their burden by a feather’s weight ! 
There is one thing—I believe this intense but 
ungratified desire lias helped me to bear my 
own, by drawing my thoughts away from it; 
and perhaps this is one reason why we are 
charged to cherish sympathy as a Christian 
duty, to “rejoice with those that do rejoice, 
and weep with those that weep.” So, when 
Maria’s little school was fairly established, I 
had been so eager about it that it was like a 
great, good fortune happening to ourselves, 
and now our turn had come. 

A rich church, a handsome parsonage, and 
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seven hundred a year !—nearly twice as much 
as we had lived on, and managed to keep out 
of debt. It was a fortune to us in prospect, 
and I felt as if all the petty, wearying cares of 
my life were at an end. I threw my arms around 
John’s neck, and laid my head on his breast, 
and cried, as I have said. Sleep seemed impos¬ 
sible that night, so many vague plans and calcu¬ 
lations crowded my brain. Mother should have 
the warm blanket shawl I had been longing to 
give her, and Wesley a new Sunday suit made 
out of his father’s second-best, and John shine 
in the glory of new broadcloth, with seams that 
did not require a weekly sponging with alcohol 
to keep them at all respectable ! 

A full-grown girl could be afforded now—in 
fact, our changed position would require it. 
Alas ! that is the secret of all the troubles that 
came upon us. It was another matter to do the 
work of the family in this house, with a regular 
study, and parlor, and sitting-room, and broad 
hall and staircase to be kept in order, and liable 
to visits, that were not meant to be intrusions, 
at any hour of the day. 

When we lived at Factoryville, if good old 
sister Miller dropped in with a few fresh eggs or 
a basket of sweet apples, she always came 
where I was, and I could go on with mixing 
my bread or patching a jacket, and talk at the 
same time ; but how could I ask ladies who 
never see the interior of their own kitchen more 
than once a day, to sit down in mine, or how 
could I take Mrs. Strong where I had not asked 
Mrs. Steele, when she was so jealous of “the 
rich members of the church,” although her 
constant cry was “ Christian simplicity ?” 

Everything had to be different here ; no more 
going out to tea at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, and taking my work and children with 
me, coming home in time to put them to bed, 
and have a good long evening with my needle, 
and maybe John running out of his study to 
read to me for half an hour, if there was no 
evening meeting ; and then, having mother and 
Maria so near us, I could save from the little 
household stores the kind farmers’ wives brought 
in a few apples, a peck of potatoes, meal, and 
milk for them ; a great help to such a small 
household. 

We had been here nhie months, and in all 
that time not so much as a loaf of bread had 
been sent in. Hothouse flowers, and grapes 
from Mrs, Steele and Mrs. Lovett, more than 
once ; but they did not replenish wasting “meal 
and oil,” or help me in saving towards that shawl 
which my mother’s stiffened limbs required. 
So far from saving, we were for the first time in 


all our lives in debt! I hate the words ! 0 how 
the miserable fact hung over me ! but it would 
not do for the minister’s wife to go to church 
all winter in a straw bonnet with dyed ribbons, 
and sit in the very front pew to be criticized by 
all the congregation. How I grudged the five 
dollars a corded silk one cost me, and the set 
of muslins that this constant going out to tea— 
which means a party of from ten to eighteen 
people arrayed in their best—demanded, to 
keep my five years old black silk in countenance. 

Then I could not be as much in the kitchen, 
and groceries did not go more than half as far, 
or meat either, and I missed the spareribs and 
cuts of fresh beef or veal that were brought us 
when any of our people were killing stock. I 
used to weary of their lack of cultivation, at 
the dulness of their lives and minds, and Ions: 
for educated, congenial society ; that was one 
of the great charms this change seemed to pro¬ 
mise us—that John would be more appreciated, 
and I should have friends I could really enjoy ; 
but in all this church there is not one who 
enters into a single joy or care of my life. 

When Maria’s school was certain, I had to 
fly round to Mrs. Miller, and tell her all about 
it; and she knew how heavily the doctor’s bill 
weighed on my mind, for fear we should not be 
able to meet it, and the expenses of John’s 
illness last year. It was even better in Center¬ 
ville, though we were poor enough there ; but 
I knew that was the beginning, and we had 
everything to look forward to, and I was young 
and strong ; and Sarah was here to work for 
mother and help Maria. 

Poor Maria, with her feeble health ! and now, 
this last quarter, there has been another school 
set up, and she has lost some of her best scho¬ 
lars, and they are in a great deal of trouble ! 

I have known it all along! I felt it from Octo¬ 
ber, when she only mentioned that the new 
school had commenced ; her letters have been 
less and less cheerful, though she never com¬ 
plained, or asked for anything, or hinted that 
mother had a right to expect some help from 
me, till December came. I know how I must 
seem to them, utterly selfish ; for, feeling so 
powerless, I have avoided the subject, as if I 
was indeed guilty, and poor Maria did not 
upbraid me then ; she only said:— 

“ I have not made as much by thirty dollars 
as I did last year, and it has cost us rather more 
to live, missing your kind help, though you 
know that nobody can manage better than 
mother, and indeed we have often not bought 
any meat for weeks together, and managed to 
do without butter since it began to be so dear, 
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and mother has not been to church since the 
cold weather came, for you know I wrote you 
how unfortunate it was about the moths getting 
into her cloak. Sometimes I hardly know how 
we shall get through the winter. I dread to 
go to the store for anything, for fear they will 
refuse to trust me any longer, for you know it 
is sometimes two and three months before 
people pay up school bills.” 

Yes, I know from sad experience that school 
bills and a minister’s salary are the last debts 
people ever pay, and even then both are 
grudged, while the value of physical service 
is recognized and discharged at once. 

Hothouse grapes, and my mother and delicate 
sister starving themselves ! I gave my portion 
to the children, and John wondered that I did 
not enjoy them. I could not trouble him with 
the letter, but I brooded over it all the more ; 
it was a shadow that never left me. How 
could I help them ? what could I give up ? what 
spare ? what sell ? Alas, nothing ! My inge¬ 
nuity was already exhausted in economies, and 
every dollar that could be saved must go to¬ 
wards our own debts ; how much they were we 
did not ask each other, it was a subject avoided 
by mutual consent. I envied the seamstress 
stitching away in Mrs. Steele’s sitting-room; 
she toiled hard, but she earned something, and 
had the comfort of ministering to her lame 
sister. I worked harder, for my long vigils 
began when her day’s work was ended, and for 
all that my sewing was never overtaken. 

A minister must always be well dressed, you 
know ; it is expected of him that he should 
ever be seen in the broadcloth which many a 
man in his church of twice his means does not 
feel able to afford for daily wear. Then his 
linen must be spotless, and in the midst of 
other things John’s shirts gave out all at once, 
and I had to leave the children’s clothes and 
go to work on them. I never set about any 
task with a heavier heart; we had not the 
money by us to pay for the muslin, and that 
must be added to our account at the store ; it 
was only putting off the evil day, for the bills 
were sure to come in at Christmas. The shop¬ 
keeper was very polite, and anxious to please 
me ; but I felt like a thief when I saw him cut 
off liis goods and do up the parcel, and I told 
John so when I came home. 

It was hard for him, too ; but he tried to 
cheer and encourage me. Many a man, at 
finding himself involved where ho had every 
reason to expect that his cares had been light¬ 
ened, would have thrown the blame on his wife’s 
bad management, and indeed it does seem like 
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it ; but God knows I have tried to do my best. 
When I said so to John last night, and that 
I wished I was back again at Factoryville, 
he answered—“We did not send ourselves 
here ; it was God’s own appointment, and not 
our seeking ; we have no responsibility but to 
do the best we can, and I believe we shall be 
carried through somehow.” So he took up his 
Bible, and read aloud—“ Trust in the Lord, and 
be doing good, so slialt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

But I didn’t see how , and besides my own 
case there was that letter, which I had not the 
heart to trouble him with. I know it seems 
as if people ought to live comfortably on seven 
hundred dollars and no house rent to pay, and 
I have seen the time when I should have 
blamed anybody that did not do it. But try it, 
with the expenses that grow out of keeping up 
a respectable appearance in a rich church, 
where you are not only expected to go to tea 
parties, but to give them, and are liable to have 
a presiding elder, or a city minister, or some 
one else who looks not only for Christian hos¬ 
pitality—which is such things as we have, and 
a willing mind, as I apprehend it—but such 
things as we never should have thought of 
having but to entertain them and the brethren 
who drop in to see them ! 

Then, as I said before, one cannot march a 
family up the main aisle into the front pew 
with the consciousness that they are shabbier 
than the children of the man who makes their 
shoes and sits very near the door. I kept 
Wesley home for three Sundays, until I could 
finish his new jacket, and Mrs. Strong and Mrs. 
Wise came to see me about it, and said it was 
setting a bad example, when the minister’s 
children were not in their places ! 

I felt really bitter towards John, that he 
could go so quietly to bed after our talk, feeling 
so peaceful, when I staid up and ironed out the 
cloth which Bridget had shrunk, so as to have 
it cut out as soon as the work was done in the 
morning. I could have done it earlier in the 
evening but for going to Thursday night prayer¬ 
meeting ; but that was “expected” of me too, 
and the mothers’ meeting, on Friday afternoon, 
and the Female Berean Circle, and the Wed¬ 
nesday evening lecture. It would have been a 
“bad example” if I had staid at home and 
made my husband’s shirts ! 

I tried to get at them the first thing in the 
morning, and was doing pretty well when Mrs. 
Steele called. I heard the carriage stop at the 
door in dismay, for I knew I must leave every¬ 
thing, baby and all, and go into the parlor, I 
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hurried up stairs as softly as I could, for the 
baby had pulled my hair out of order and rum¬ 
pled my collar, and forgot to take a shawl into 
the parlor, though there was no fire there. 
Mrs. Steele’s velvet cloak and rich furs kept 
her warm ! I think, sometimes, that if we 
stood more on an equality I should really love 
Mrs. Steele ; she has such lovely eyes, and a 
low, sweet voice, and such a gentle way. Her 
manner was so friendly that an insane idea of 
telling her all my troubles rushed into my 
mind. She always reminds me of Maria—of 
what Maria would Ve if she was in her position 
— and I felt as if she could understand my 
wretchedness. To think that Maria, with so 
much refinement and natural elegance, shrank 
before a petty grocer, because he had trusted 
her with ten dollars ! 

But I recollected myself in time. This fa¬ 
vorite of fortune, whose furs alone had cost as 
much as Maria’s whole year’s earnings, could 
have no comprehension of any such distress ; 
besides, might she not think it was a covert 
appeal for assistance ? So my pride sealed my 
lips. 

She had come to ask us for tea that evening. 
k ‘ Only a few friends, and she would send the 
carriage early.” 

A minister’s wife has not the common refuge 
of an apology ; it is expected of her always to 
accept an invitation thankfully, and be only 
too glad to go. I thought of the baby scream¬ 
ing himself to sleep because I was not there to 
undress him ; that Bridget would most likely 
have a visitor drop in, or drop out herself, 
leaving the house and children to tlieir fate ; 
of the shirts huddled together and left for 
another day ; of the afternoon prayer-meeting, 
which I was expected to open ; and that by six 
o’clock I should be tired, and fagged, and more 
out of heart than ever—yet I said that I would 
come. 

The door-bell rang as Mrs. Steele rose to go, 

* and we met Mrs. Strong in the hall. It would 
not do to ask her into the sitting-room when 
her rich neighbor had evidently been enter¬ 
tained in the parlor. Mrs. Strong was u as 
good as anybody,” to use her own frequent 
declaration ; she would sit there and shiver 
first! Between them I lost my morning, and by 
the time I could help Bridget with the dinner 
things, and settle the children for the afternoon, 
and get dressed, it was time for the prayer¬ 
meeting. 

I was thankful it was only my part to read ; 
I could not have prayed without mockery ; I 
felt that I was committing sin to kneel down 


with the rest, and appear to listen. My mind 
was so full of my troubles, and, above all, of 
those who were dearer to me than myself. Was 
God a God of truth and love when my mother’s 
old age seemed so forsaken ? she who had 
served Him so faithfully, who delighted so in 
“ the courts of the house of the Lord,” deprived 
of her one great comfort for lack of a garment 
to shield her from the storms of winter ? I 
looked around when they were singing a hymn. 
1 counted six thread lace veils, either of which 
would have bought my mother a shawl; be¬ 
sides Mrs. Steele’s, there were as many more 
expensive velvet cloaks in the little circle, and 
furs, and French walking boots, and rich silk 
dresses. Did they serve God better than the 
humble, prayerful woman who was denied the 
necessaries of life ? What a hypocrite I felt to 
be sitting there with such a grave, decorous face 
when my thoughts were like these! 

It required all the force I could put upon 
myself to go out that evening. I had not the 
slightest interest in any one or in anything. 
When I stepped into the luxurious carriage 
Mrs. Steele sent for us, I thought of Maria 
walking to her school-room twice a day, in cold, 
and sleet, and drenching rains ; its ease was 
torture to me, for her sake. We entered a hall 
as broad as the parlor of the parsonage, bril¬ 
liantly lighted, and up a staircase so easy that 
the ascent was scarcely felt. The rich carpet¬ 
ing was soft and warm to the tread ; the carved 
furniture of the chamber to which I was shown 
was so polished that it reflected light instead of 
absorbing it; and the drawing-room always 
bewildered me with the variety and elegance of 
its appointments. 

I had worn my black silk on every visit I 
had paid since my brown lawn became too thin 
for the season, for my new mousseline de laine 
was part cotton ; and, besides, no one among 
Mrs. Steele’s friends wore anything but a silk 
on these occasions. They dropped in one by 
one till the room was comfortably full; full of 
flounces, and lace collars and sleeves, and more 
than one diamond brooch flashed in the gas¬ 
light ; a great change since our church first 
stood up against “ putting on of apparel.” 
Then we were ushered into tea, the long table, 
shining with silver, and glass, and china, cov¬ 
ered with the finest damask, and filled by every 
delicacy of the season. There was game, and 
salads, and delicately arranged dishes of ham, 
and tongue, and cold chicken ; crisp, delicious 
celery rising from its cut glass vase ; jellies 
quivering from their tasteful moulds, and rich 
cake heaped in silver baskets. 
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I set down my porcelain cup, with the fra¬ 
grant aroma of Mocha coffee, colored by the 
golden cream ; I could not drink it, I could 
only seem to eat the costly viands with which 
my plate was loaded. “We often have not 
bought meat for weeks together, nor tasted 
butter since it became so high,” rang in my 
ears. The glittering scene, the hum of pleasant 
conversation died away from before me ; I saw 
the dull room, the poor fire, the scanty table 
they were enduring! and when Mrs. Steele 
said, “You are not well, I am afraid; you do 
not seem to eat,” I forced myself to taste what 
my soul loathed, and to smile when it seemed 
as if my heart was breaking. 

I was bitter enough before I came upon the 
knot of ladies in the library, an hour or so after 
tea. I had been loitering by myself through 
the rooms, escaped for a little while from play¬ 
ing a part I could ill sustain, and envy and 
jealousy for the first time in all my life assailed 
me. But it was my own doing ; I had broken 
down the defences of my life by indulging in 
murmurs and distrust, and the Adversary is 
not slow to take advantage of every departure 
from our only safety and defence. Yes, I looked 
at the rich hangings, and costly pictures, and 
heavy furniture. “All this and heaven too !” 
I repeated to myself, bitterly. “No wonder that 
people forget the wants of others, when they 
have not one left to be gratified ! They dole 
us out a pittance, and it is no fault of theirs if 
it does not meet our wants !” 

I came suddenly upon the group in the 
library ; the draperies of the arch and the soft 
velvet carpet concealed my approach. They 
were speaking loudly, too ; discussing some 
matter with eagerness, and I heard some one 
say: “It does not look very well for a minis¬ 
ter’s wife in a congregation like this to dress 
poorly.” 

“0 Mrs. Lovett!” Mrs. Steele began, and 
then some one cried “ Hush !”—looking up and 
seeing me between the curtains. 

They wished to spare my feelings, but it was 
too late. Angry, vehement words rose to my 
lips ; I burned to defend myself, when I knew 
that not one of them was denied a coveted ob¬ 
ject, and their lives passed in a dream of ease 
while I toiled ! But I did not; I would have 
gone away, but they had seen me, and began 
to address me with some confusion, and a great 
show of warmth, on “ a subject they had been 
discussing when I came up—a Christmas tree 
for the Sunday School !” 

So, they could stoop to falsehoods to cover 
their uneliaritableness ! IIow I despised them 


all! and sat there with a burning face, wishing 
myself with my children, or back to the once 
undervalued friends of our late home, for they 
were true at least. 

Our denomination had never made much of 
Christmas, they said, but it was becoming so 
general to notice the day, and the children, see¬ 
ing others remembered and rewarded for good 
conduct, might feel it and grow dissatisfied ! 
So, after many arguments and a playful appeal 
to the purses of the gentlemen who came in 
soon after, the thing was decided on, for there 
was but a week for preparation, and measures 
must be prompt. They intended to provide a 
book, or a toy, and bon-bons for every child in 
the Sunday-school. Trifling as the remem¬ 
brances might be, it would cost—the calcula¬ 
tions varied—but every one mentioned a sum 
large enough to pay our debts, as I thought to 
myself, and it seemed such a waste ! I could 
scarcely refrain from saying so, and John must 
have seen how coldly I looked at him when he 
entered into it heartily. 

That was not the last I heard of the Christ¬ 
mas tree ! 0 no ! The committee fixed on the 

parsonage, at John’s suggestion, as their point 
of meeting. They deliberated in the cold at 
least, for I would not have had a fire made if I 
could have afforded it. I felt so indignant at 
the waste of time, and thought, and means ! 
“ IIow much good such a sum contributed to the 
missionary society would have done!” I said 
to John, forgetting how nearly I had uttered the 
words of Judas, and that it had once been said, 
“Inasmuch as ye do it to one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” I grudged 
these little ones of His their innocent pleasure 
on the day that we have most reason to desire 
our thank-offerings to reach Him, through 
them. 

I checked my own children sharply when 
they began to discover and wonder about the 
wonderful tree. “There will be nothing for 
us,” I said, and I knew I wrested His words 
when I added, hardly, “ ‘ To him that hath shall 
be given.’ The children they are working for 
will be loaded down with gifts already, and 
your father and mother cannot give you so 
much as a doll.” 

The bills came in that week. Mr. Johns, 
who had sold me the shirting, apologized for 
sending his so early, but he knew the salary 
was drawn on the first of the month, and he 
needed the money, and thought it would make 
no difference to us. The grocer and the shoe¬ 
maker did not soften the sum total of their 
demands by any kindly words. They were 
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both members of tlie church, and paid their 
pew rent regularly, and expected to be paid in 
turn. 

I seemed to feel each bill in turn as it came 
near the door. I stood with the yellow en¬ 
velopes in my hand, suspiciously free from 
post-marks, more than a minute before I could 
summon the courage to open them. It was 
little enough to you whose accounts reach hun¬ 
dreds, and you have only to hold out your hand 
for a cheque to meet them with, but to me 
forty-seven dollars was appalling. 

I laid them on John’s plate with a most un¬ 
loving feeling. “ He takes it all so coplly,” I 
said to myself; “ let me see what he will do 
now 1” 

“It is more than I thought for, Eunice.” 
And he glanced up with a troubled expression 
in his wontedly calm face. 

“ I dare say ; bills always are ! What have 
we got to pay it with ?” 

“Eleven dollars is every cent we can call 
ours,” he said, gloomily ; for my words were 
almost taunts, and he felt them. “But I will 
not distrust my Master. He said the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and He will see that mine 
is paid.” 

I had never entered into John’s entire faith 
or reliance, though at times I had been made 
to feel that God provided for us, but now our 
position seemed too desperate. I started up 
from the table, careless of the presence of the 
wandering children, and walked the floor wring¬ 
ing my hands. “And Maria and mother are 
starving,” I burst out; “and I have not so 
much as a morsel to give them, and you sit 
there so calmly, saying, the Lord will provide ! 
I cannot bear it! ” 

It was not his fault that I had not been com¬ 
forted by his sympathy, which was always 
ready, nor mine either. I had withheld my 
cares, feeling that lie had much to bear, but 
now I was unjust enough to feel that he was 
indifferent to them. 

“There, you can see for yourself.” And I 
drew the still unanswered letter from my work- 
basket, and threw it down before him. I had 
not written them one word : what had I to say ? 

He sighed heavily when he had finished it ; 
yet he did not resent my unkindness. His 
dinner was untasted, but he set back the plate, 
and rose and went into his study. He had 
neither silver nor gold, but he went to give 
them his prayers, and it was a keener reproof 
than words would have been. I ?— I had not 
even prayed for myself since the trouble came 
upon me. He prayed for me, too, I do not 


doubt it, though he never told me so. Tlie 
fierceness of my pain left me ; I only felt a sul¬ 
len rebellious aching, like the low returning 
ground-swell washing up on the beach after a 
storm. It lasted all that night, and even the 
boisterous Christmas greetings of the children 
did not drive it away. 

“ I will get the children ready, and you can 
take them,” I said at breakfast, when they all 
talked and wondered over the magic wealth of 
the Christmas tree. “ I shall not go, ” 1 added, 
as John looked up at me inquiringly. 

“Yes you will, Eunice ; I wish it,” he said, 
with more firmness than he had ever used to¬ 
wards me. 

To any one less fully bent on bitterness of 
spirit it was a lovely sight to see that cheerful 
crowd of happy faces, so eager, so radiant as 
they looked towards the great cedar tree, loaded 
with its golden fruit, and faintly burning tapers 
struggling with the sunshine, though the room 
had been darkened, and the teachers scarcely 
less happy, and the fathers and mothers look¬ 
ing on. I knew I had spoken falsely then. To 
many of them this was the only gleam of Christ¬ 
mas plenty that shone in on their toiling, bur¬ 
dened lives. 

It was acknowledging this to myself, and 
listening to the sweet unbroken childish voices 
singing a Christmas hymn to the dear old tune 
“Coronation” — which my mother loved so 
well—that began to soften my frozen heart; 
and when the distribution commenced, and the 
little ones passed by me so elated with their 
treasures, and my own had been remembered 
so bountifully, I began to take shame to my¬ 
self for seeking to deny it to them. 

“See, this is for you, mother. Mr. Steele 
said I was to give it to you,” Wesley said, al¬ 
most dropping a sugar toy into my hands, in 
the overflowing of his own store. 

“A sugar toy, when our very closets were 
empty !” I thought, with returning bitterness ; 
for, as I listened to the mirth and merriment 
going on around the tree where John stood 
speaking a kind word to all who came, I saw 
that lie too had received some baby prize deco¬ 
rated with ribbons, and gay with gilding. I 
crushed my own in my hand as I listened. 

Ah, it was not as hollow as I thought, not as 
empty, for the sugared nut had its own rich 
kernel—a bank bill that went fluttering to my 
lap. A motto, as I thought, was fastened to it, 
but as I grasped it securely, believing that it 
was real and for me, I read, “ Twenty-five dol¬ 
lars from the ladies of the congregation, for a 
silk dress. ” 
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Yes, twenty-five dollars ! Oil, if they would 
only let me use it as I liked ; it would go so far 
towards those dreary debts ! and as I thought 
this in a strange tumult of surprise and plea¬ 
sure, and shame—for I understood now what 
they had been talking about that evening at 
Mrs. Steele’s, and why they hushed each other 
as I approached—Mrs. Steele, herself, came 
quietly up to me in the crowd, and meeting my 
grateful glance, whispered, “ That is only a 
Suggestion; we want you to do just exactly as 
you wish with it,” I felt more than rebuked, 
utterly humbled before God, and those whom 
I had judged so harshly. 

But this was not the end. There was a stir, 
and buzz, and hum around John, and I heard 
him say, “ Dear brethren, you are too mindful 
of us, I do not know how to thank you”—and 
some one near me said, “Only think, a hun¬ 
dred dollars in gold ; he found it in that little 
drum; doesn’t he look astonished!” And 
after awhile John came and put it in my hand, 
and said, “ Dear wife, will you believe me and 
trust the Lord now ?” 

I hardly know how I got home, or how that 
letter to Maria was written, but I folded up my 
share of the Christmas tree in it; and not until 
John himself had taken it to the post-office and 
returned to tell me it was gone, did I begin to 
realize that we were free from debt, and rich 
beyond all that we could ask. 

I felt that I ought to confess to Mrs. Steele 
all my bitter injustice, when they were doing 
so much for us, and it was the beginning of a 
true, helpful friendship that has made my life 
here very happy. I see how pride and preju¬ 
dice come between the hearts of the rich and 
poor, debarring them from the mutual comfort 
and aid they might receive, and I have been 
more tender towards Mrs. Strong’s jealous en- 
vyings ever since, and have tried to persuade 
her out of them. 

My mother is sitting in the sunshiny south 
window of our cheerful sitting-room, teaching 
Wesley his hymn for Sunday-school, and as I 
hear the fervor with which she repeats to 
them— 

u Judge not the Lord hy feeble sense, 

But trust Him for Ilis grace; 

Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face”— 

it rushes into my mind how wonderful His 
leadings were to us all last winter! Maria is 
now the beloved friend and governess in Mrs. 
Steele’s family, growing well and strong in 
sharing, as a sister would, all the comforts and 
luxuries I turned from, for her sake ; and mo¬ 


ther’s home is with us, for Maria’s salary is so 
ample that her old age has more of comfort than 
her life has ever before experienced. She is a 
daily, hourly help and comfort, by her cheer¬ 
fulness, her trust, her wonderful activity and 
industry, which relieves me of half my cares 
and many of my household tasks, so that I am 
no more overburdened and disheartened by 
accumulated duties. 

And our troubles, then, taught me the evil 
and rebellion of my own heart, which I never 
would have believed, and the confession of my 
fault to Mrs. Steele has brought all this com¬ 
fort and happiness to us. So it was all best— 
it was all God’s hand, that “nulietli down and 
buildetli up again.” 


BY GONE. 

BY C. S. ALLEN. 

In the distance, dim and dreary, 

Of a childhood long agone, 

When young thoughts began to wander, 
And new joy began to dawn, 

Sat X by the streamlet’s sparkle, 

’Neath a cool aud gentle shade, 

Where for many happy hours 
With a sister I had played. 

But when now the shadows lengthened, 
And the dowers began to die, 

And the birds from out the branches 
Soutliernward began to fly ; 

Then, beside the streamlet musing, 

Sad thoughts my young heart did fill, 
And with many dear rememberings, 

In the twilight, softly still, 

Long I thought upon the grievings 
That would fasten on the soul, 

And the heavy waves of sorrow 
That would often o’er it roll ; 

And amid the darkness, questioned 
Whether ’twere a happy lot 
Then to die in life’s young morning, 

Die, and be by all forgot ; 

Or, when life had gained some glory, 
And the heart had learned to live, 

Live forever on in loving 
Some dear friend that God would give; 
Then to leave this vale of gladness, 

Made by loving doubly bright, 

Leave these myriad, dreaming fancies 
Bathed in welling waves of light; 

And while sitting by the waters, 
Thinking—thinking all the time, 
Gently then an angel-spirit 

Prom that far-off, blessed clime, 

Seemed to whisper in my ear, 

In a tone so soft aud low, 

Better have some love to cherish, 

Than, unloved , from life to go. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES AT PENNYTOWN. 


BY MARY MARTIN. 


44 Here we are at last !” said a young man, 
as he entered the private parlor of the 44 Red 
Lion,” the Rest because the only tavern of 
Pennytown. 4 4 Now for a real holiday—three 
or four days all to myself; for I suppose you 
must go back to rejoin the old folks ?” 

The companion of the speaker, another lad, 
for neither of the youngsters had seen his 
nineteenth birthday, laughed as he replied— 

44 1 must return, certainly; somebody— no 
names mentioned—expects me ; and, besides, 
I don't want to be implicated in the fuss, when 
you are among the missing. When do you 
rejoin us ?” 

44 Oh, I will meet you at St. Louis this day 
week. I must not be gone too long, or my 
august mother will have a fever. What would 
she say, if she knew that her son and heir had 
departed from the course so ably planned for 
him, and was taking a week’s shooting and 
fishing in Pennytown (didn’t the conductor say 
that was the name of the place ?), instead of—” 

44 Hush ! walls have ears ! What name shall 
I put on the register?” 

4 4 Oh, my own, of course. It is not likely 
anybody here knows it.” 

44 Well, good-by. I return to the old folks 
by the next train. What will the General say 
when he misses you?” 

44 N'importe! Good-by till we meet at St. 
Louis.” 

Leaving the first speaker in the little parlor, 
his friend went down to the barroom, and, after 
inscribing a name in the register, left the 
tavern, and took the return train to Chicago. 

Scarcely had he gone, when the door of the 
room adjoining the parlor opened softly, and 
an elderly man came forth, his face expressing 
the greatest curiosity and mystery. Down he 
went to the barroom, and, after one glance at 
the register, he drew the landlord aside, and a 
long, whispered conversation between the two 
followed. 

To return to the young traveller, who had 
thrown himself upon a sofa, and lay idly con¬ 
templating the hies on the ceiling. He was a 
tall, well-formed lad, with large hazel eyes 
and curling brown hair, a fresh, ruddy complex¬ 
ion, and aristocratically small hands and feet. 
His dress was of gray cloth, coat, vest, and 
pants of the same material, and the little port- 
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manteau lying open on the floor showed a 
limited supply of clean linen. His reverie was 
disturbed by some one who knocked at the door. 

44 Come in 1” said the boy, sitting up. 

Joe Wilson, proprietor of the Red Lion, 
obeyed the summons. He stood bowing in 
attitudes of profound humility. 

44 Well, what is it V ’ 

44 1 came to see if your ma—I mean your hi 
—your—in, short, can I serve you in any way ?” 

44 You can, by leaving the room, and closing 
the door after you.” 

44 But, your—I mean—” 

4 4 The man is certainly crazy!” was the in¬ 
ward comment of the lad, whom we will call by 
his first name, Albert. 

44 See here, landlord !” 

44 Yes, your roy—I mean, sir.” 

44 Serve dinner in an hour. And now va¬ 
mose ! mizzle! quit! leave ! I wish to be 
alone.” 

44 Your commands shall be obeyed,” said Joe, 
happy in having a definite order at last. And 
lie bowed himself out. 

There was, however, no rest for Albert; 
scarcely had the landlord quitted him, when 
rap, rap, came another knock at the door. 

44 Come in!” The summons this time was 
short and abrupt, for Albert was cross with 
these interruptions, coming after the fatigue of 
a long journey. 

The door was opened this time by the elderly 
gentleman mentioned before, who had found 
time to go home, don his best broadcloth suit, 
and put his family, consisting of a wife and 
four daughters, in a fever of preparation and 
excitement. 

44 Pardon the intrusion, ” said this gentleman, 
entering. 44 Allow me to introduce myself— 
Mr. Mason, magistrate of Pennytown.” 

44 Pray be seated,” said the lad, who instantly 
paid deference to the age of his visitor. 

44 1 could not think of sitting whilst you 
stand ! ” 

44 Oh, is that all ? Well, you see 1 am seated 
now.” 

44 1 called to welcome yon to Pennytown ! to 
take your illustrious hand in mine, and, in the 
name of America, welcome you amongst ns !” 

44 Another lunatic,” thought Albert, edging 
away. 
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“Let me,” continued Mr. Mason, rising, 
“let me be the first to say, in the name of my 
fellow-townsmen, Welcome !” 

“Thank you!” said Albert. “I really do 
not see why your village should—” 

“ Village, sir ! Town! Penny town ! But I 
understand ; you wish your incog, to be pre¬ 
served. The confidence shall be inviolate, I 
pledge my honor.” And he struck with a 
heavy hand the region where the heart is sup- 
' posed to be located. 44 Your visit was doubtless 
suggested by the fame of our new court-house. ” 

“Not at all; I came for fishing and shooting.” 

“Let me,” continued Mr. Mason, “let me 
have the honor of escorting you to that edifice. 
My carriage waits; shall I show you to it?” 
Another theatrical attitude completed the effect 
of this sentence. 

“I thank you,” said Albert, quietly. “I 
must decline your polite offer, as fatigue from 
my journey will prevent a full appreciation of 
the architectural beauties.” 

44 This evening my wife has a reception at 
my house ; may I hope that you will favor us ? 
My carriage will call for you at any hour you 
may name.” 

44 Thank you again. But my dress is not 
suitable for an evening reception, and I have 
not brought any baggage.” 

44 1 beg you will not let that prevent. Your 
dress is of no consequence, if we can only se¬ 
cure the honor of your attendance. Let me 
entreat you to accept my wife’s invitation.” 

44 But, sir, a total stranger.” 

44 Do not mention that! We all know you.” 

44 The deuce you do !” 

44 1—I meant we are all anxious to improve 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the descendant—no, the heir—I mean, in fact 
—Pennytown, sir, desires to welcome you at 
my wife’s reception.” 

44 Well, well, say no more! I accept your 
invitation with pleasure ; but you must apolo¬ 
gize to the ladies for this rough dress.” 

44 My carriage will call for you at eight o’clock. 
Farewell for a time, farewell!” And, before 
the lad could guess his intention, the old gen¬ 
tleman had seized his hand, raised it to his lips, 
and was gone. 

Scarcely had he recovered from liis amaze¬ 
ment, when another knock at his door roused 
him a third time from his sofa. This visitor 
was a lady, closely veiled, who, after closing 
the door, fastened it on the inside ; then, with 
a sudden rush forward, knelt at Albert’s feet. 

44 Good gracious, madam ! I beg you will get 
up. I—oh, this is certainly a lunatic asylum !” 


4 4 Let me press my lips to that snowy hand, ” 
said the female, in a sharp voice, and she 
grasped the hand as she spoke. 

44 Madam, I beg you will rise ! What do you 
want ?” 

The female rose, and throwing back her veil 
disclosed a sharp nose, rather red, highly 
rouged cheeks, eyes about which crow’s feet 
were visible, and long flaxen curls. She was 
tall and very thin. 

44 Want!” she said, in a most discordant 
voice, which she tried in vain to make soft and 
musical. 44 1 want to gaze upon those august 
features, to print that royal form and face upon 
my maiden heart, to hear from these all-power¬ 
ful lips words of wisdom.” 

44 Who are you ?” 

44 Who am 1? I am the 4 Azelea, ’ whose 
poetical gems adorn the Penntjtoivn Gazette. I 
am your worshipper. Yes, well may you start 
with surprise at such sentiments from American 
lips. But I repeat it ; away with prejudice ! 
away with false ideas of national independence ! 
Azelea kneels to the glorious representative of 
a nation’s homage.” And down went this sin¬ 
gular female upon her knees again. 

Another loud knock at the door. 

44 Save me! hide me!” cried Azelea, rising 
in a hurry. 4 4 What will Pennytown say if I am 
discovered here. I am thankful that I remem¬ 
bered to secure the door. Ah, here !” and she 
darted into a closet. 

Albert opened the door A little man in black 
came in, rubbing his hands, and said, in a 
sharp, brisk tone— 

44 Ah, you lock your door to guard against 
surprises ! Very prudent, very. Let me in¬ 
troduce myself—Dr. Palmer, at your service. 
I called to bid you welcome to Pennytown, and 
to beg you will consider my house your own 
during your stay.” 

44 1 thank you, sir,” said Albert ; 44 since my 
arrival here, the hospitality of your town has 
been before represented, and your kindness to 
an entire stranger—” 

44 Ah! well, well, we will respect your secret! 
But you cannot expect that the son of—” 

Another knock interrupted him. Albert again 
rose and opened the door. At this instant, a 
blast of music from a brass band was heard, 
and the intruder outside entered. 

44 Sir,” said he, 44 allow me to introduce my¬ 
self—Mr. Gordon, mayor of Pennytown. My 
barouche waits to receive your gracious—ahem ! 
to receive you ! Sir, we respect your desire to 
remain incognito , but we beg you will not refuse 
to honor Pennytown by driving through it!” 
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“Mr. Gordon, I—” 

“Nay, no excuses; allow me to offer you 
your hat. Will you take my arm V ’ And be¬ 
fore lie could frame an excuse the lad was 
escorted to the barouche. 

The plot began to thicken, and now, boy- 
like, Albert began to enjoy it. Dr. Palmer’s 
unfinished sentence had given him a clue. He 
was, he argued, evidently taken for the son of 
one of the presidential candidates, but as he 
could not decide which one, he determined not 
to talk politics, but enjoy his newly found dig¬ 
nity. These thoughts, floating through his 
brain, gave him, unconsciously, a more erect 
carriage, and cast their shadow of pride on his 
handsome face. He took his place in the ba¬ 
rouche with the air of a youthful monarch. 

The doorway of the tavern was crowded, the 
street lined with people, and one glance showed 
the lad that the mayor’s barouche led a long 
procession of carriages. A militia company 
were in advance, and, as they started, the band 
struck up “God save the Queen !” 

“I trust,” said Mr. Gordon, “that you will 
excuse the informality of our welcome. Had 
vour coming been announced, Penny town would 
have vied with her sister towns and cities to 
make your welcome as it should be; but we 
have had but three hours for preparation since' 
the news of your arrival set the town on fire, 
and the sincerity and cordiality of our welcome 
must make amends for its informality. We 
are now passing our new court-house—the star 
of Pennvtown.” 

“A fine building,” said Albert, examining it 
with a critical air. 

“ Doubtless you have seen finer in your 
travels, but we are not ashamed of it. No, sir, 
we are not ashamed of our court-house !” 

Three mortal hours were passed in driving 
through the town before the hungry, tired lad 
was permitted to rest and dine. 

When lie returned to the tavern, he found 
Azelea had departed, carrying with her one of 
his shirt collars and his only pair of kid gloves. 
Dinner consoled him for the loss, and a sump¬ 
tuous repast it was! The landlord had not 
wasted the precious time gained by that ride, 
but prepared such numerous dishes that the 
lad was fairly bewildered which to choose. 

Dinner over, clean linen donned, and a pair 
of white kids purchased by the landlord, at his 
guest’s command, and Mr. Mason’s carriage 
was announced. 

Arrived at the magistrate’s house, Albert 
found it a large stone mansion ; he had only 
time to notice that the first and second floor 


V 
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were one blaze of light, when the elderly gen¬ 
tleman who had welcomed him in the morning 
came out to repeat his welcome to his own 
house. First escorting him to the dressing- 
room, he inquired anxiously if his ride had 
over-fatigued him. 

Fun was strongly developed in the boy’s 
composition, and, having once fallen into the 
course of this amusing error, he was heartily 
willing to carry it through. 

“Mr. Mason,” he said, pompously, “the 
enthusiastic reception given me by your fellow 
townsmen makes me forget fatigue. My ride 
through cheering multitudes of—of—Penny- 
townians will be one of the pleasantest remi¬ 
niscences of my life ! Ahem !” 

“ Will you take my arm to the drawing¬ 
room ?” 

“ Lead on, sir ; I follow.” 

4 

The drawing-room was crowded. Two young 
ladies in white stood on each side of the door, 
and as Albert entered they threw before him 
the contents of four small baskets of flowers. 
Another lady at the piano struck up “Welcome, 
royal Charlie !” and all the guests united in a 
loud cheer. 

Albert bowed gracefully, and then advanced 
to greet the hostess, a short, fat lady, attired in 
crimson satin, with pink roses in her cap. 

“Mrs. Mason, allow me to present to you the 
illustrious guest now honoring Penny town by 
his august presence.” 

“ Madam, I salute you,” said Albert, raising 
Mrs. Mason’s hand to his lips. 

“La! how pretty!” said that lady, good- 
naturedly, “these are my gals, pr—sir!” 

The four young ladies who had made the 
floral offering now advanced, and were intro¬ 
duced as Leonora Beatrice Mason, Septima 
Augusta Mason, Calantlie Arabella Mason, and 
Ilonoria Antoinette Mason.” 

These introductions over, Mr. Mason took 
Albert’s arm and introduced him to each and 
every one of his numerous guests, as the illus¬ 
trious stranger visiting Penny town. Not till 
he had spoken to all was the boy permitted to 
sit down. 

Who was he ? Sometimes he thought he 
was mistaken for one person, sometimes for 
another, but the important way iu which the 
inhabitants of Pennvtown informed him that 
they respected his secret baffled all his attempts 
to penetrate his secret, 

Mrs. Mason came to his side as soon as he 
was seated. 

“Father says you slipped away from your 
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folks, ” she said ; “ ain’t you afraid they ’ll be 
worritted ?” 

“ I shall rejoin them soon,” said the lad, now 
more bewildered than ever. 

“He said,” continued the old lady, “that 
you were here in —in something—” . 

“ Incognito /” 

“That’s it; and if the precussion wasn’t 
satisfactory, that he should make an epilogue 
for it on account of the breviary of time they 
had for deranging it.” 

“ He is very kind !” 

“Ah, here comes Miss Hodge. You ougliter 
know her!” 

Albert looked up. Azelia, in a sky blue 
dress, with an alarming display of scraggy arms 
and shoulders, met his gaze. She put her fin¬ 
ger on her lip, as she caught his eye, and then 
advanced. Mrs. Mason introduced her. 

“Jane, my dear, this is the gentleman Mr. 
Mason told you about, the man from—” 

“I know ! Let me salute him.” And the 
tall maiden for the third time knelt to kiss Al¬ 
bert’s hand. 

“Scion of an illustrious race, receive my 
homage !” 

“Maiden,” said Albert, ready to choke with 
suppressed laughter, “arise.” 

“I s’pose,” said a drawling voice behind 
the lad, “you think you ’re some, don’t you ?” 

“Sir?” said Albert, turning to confront a 
tall, rather handsome young man. 

“I say I s’pose you think human natur can’t 
produce your match. You needn’t fire up ; I 
ain’t a-going to make a row ; but this is a free 
country, and while you ’re in it you ain’t no 
better than the rest of us.” 

“Mr. Redbank,” said Mr. Mason, “do not 
let your democratic notions destroy the har¬ 
mony of the evening. I beg, sir,” he added, 
turning to Albert, “you will not heed him. 
Not”—and lie raised his voice—“not for your 
power, or rank, or birth do we welcome you 
here, but as a man and a brother !” 

“Fa, may we dance?” cried Calanthe Ara¬ 
bella Mason. 

“Will you permit it?” said the host to 
Albert. 

“Certainly, Miss Leonora Antoinette—” 

“Calanthe Arabella—Bella in the bosom of 
her family,” said Mr. Mason. 

“ Miss Bella, will you allow me the pleasure 
of waltzing with you?” 

“ Te! he!” giggled the young lady. “I 
wasn’t a hintin’ !” 

A waltz being played by the young lady still 
at the piano, Albert put his arm around Bella, 
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and led off. After a few rounds, lie stopped, 
as no one else joined in the amusement, but all 
stood gazing upon his movements. 

“Pray, Mr. Mason, form some quadrilles,” 
he said, annoyed to find the homage he excited 
so very openly expressed. 

“Your wish is law,” was the host’s rejffy. 
And quadrilles were formed. 

A pretty little blonde, Miss Cray, was Al¬ 
bert’s next choice for a partner ; but so over¬ 
powered was the young lady by the honor of 
dancing with him, that she was literally struck 
dumb ; not a word but whispered monosyllables 
could he extract from her. 

After dancing with each of the host’s daugh¬ 
ters and the prettiest girls in the room, the lad 
went to an open window looking upon the gar¬ 
den, and stood there, heartily tired of being a 
lion. His respite was a short one. Azelia came 
to his side ; holding out to him a folded paper, 
she said— 

“In the solitude of your own chamber, pe¬ 
ruse the tribute genius offers to her country’s 
guest.” 

Albert took the paper. 

“ Let me now—” 

“Nay, spare my blushes. Read it in pri¬ 
vacy. Hush ! we are observed.” 

As every one in the room was staring directly 
at them, Albert thought this the most sensible 
speech he had heard from Azelia’s lips, and 
said, “It is quite likely we are.” 

At midnight, the militia company came to 
Mr. Mason’s house, and his illustrious guest 
was escorted to the Red Lion, riding in the 
mayor’s barouche, and guarded by a double file 
of soldiers. 

Another surprise awaited him here. Instead 
of being ushered into his former apartments, 
he was shown to a communicating bedroom and 
parlor on the first floor, radiant with new 
carpets, curtains, and furniture. The bed was 
hung with sky-blue, the curtains were red, the 
carpet green, the furniture covered with yel¬ 
low, and the effect of the whole may be more 
easily imagined than described. 

“I trust,” said the landlord, bowing Albert 
into the room, “your ma—I mean your—your 
—you will excuse the deficiencies here ; but I 
have had the best workmen in Penny town here 
since this morning, and I trust the result is 
satisfactory to your—ahem ! to you.” 

“Quite satisfactory! You may leave us. 
Mr. Mason,” continued Albert, turning to that 
gentleman, who had accompanied him to his 
room, “pardon the question; but may I ask 
how you discovered who I am ?” 
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“ Certainly ! I was in the next room when 
yon took leave of your friend, and I afterwards 
examined the register, and found the name. 
You must have thought us very much behind 
the age to suppose your name unknown here. 
We see the papers ; and, since they enabled 
me to recognize you, I certainly consider the 
time spent over them as usefully employed.” 

“ So my name was not unknown to you ?” 

“We were fully aware that you were to 
travel here under the same name which you 
used when in the Continent.” 

A light broke in upon the lad’s mind, but 
he took leave of the gentleman courteously, 
and kept his countenance until fairly within 
his gay bedroom. Once there, with the door 
locked, he gave way to a boisterous fit of mer¬ 
riment. Then, drawing Azelia’s paper from his 
pocket, he read— 

To Albert Edward Renfrew , Prince of T Vales. 

0, most august Prince of Wales! 

From my azure eyes the scales 
Of American prejudice 
Have fallen into an abyss. 

No grim tyrant greets my view 
"When I gaze on thee, Renfrew. 

T see a man of glorious mien, 

The son of England’s mighty Queen, 
Magnanimous, August, Serene. 

Prince of Wales, oh Prince of Wales, 

Azelia greets thee, Prince of Wales! 

Down went the paper, and another burst of 
boyish laughter rang through the room. A 
voice from the porch under his window made 
him silent. It was his landlord. 

“ Pshaw !” he said, “ I tell you it will be the 
best piece of work I ever did. First, I’ll charge 
him ten dollars a day for his hoard ; then there 
is the furniture in his room, that’s two hundred 
dollars ; then the porterage of his portmanteau, 
and other little extras. Ah ! trust me, I’ll run 
it up to five hundred dollars easily, and he can’t 
object to paying it, as he’s a prince.” 

“ You are sure he is a prince !” 

“ Oh, positive ! Mr. Mason heard him talking 
about the old folks, clearly the Duke of New¬ 
castle, and others of his suite ; then he is to 
meet the royal party at St. Louis; and he spoke 
of his august mother, clearly the Queen, and 
the General, too, he spoke of a General—Wil¬ 
liams, of course. Oh, it’s all perfectly clear !” 

“Well,” said the other voice, “make his 
highness pay !” 

“ I intend to,” and the conversation ceased. 


The next morning Pennytown was astir early. 
There was to be a procession of the town officers, 
and speeches made. A ball was to be given in 
the hall of the new court-house ; and a grand 


display of fireworks was to take place in the 
evening. 

At ten o’clock the mayor drove to the tavern. 
The Prince had not yet risen. He went to the 
door ; it was unlocked. He entered the royal 
chamber. It was unoccupied, but an open 
letter lay upon the table. The mayor took up 
the document and read as follows :— 

“Gentlemen of Pennytown: I have been, 
most innocently, the prominent party in a hoax, 
and I now make my explanation. Travelling 
with a bridal party, and being weary of the 
charge of three old ladies, attached to said 
party, I deserted them to enjoy a week’s shoot¬ 
ing, thus violating a plan of my mother's, who 
desired me to make love to one of the said old 
ladies, a widow with an immense fortune. I 
feel that I owe you this simple explanation of 
the conversation so much misunderstood, and, 
having made it, sign myself, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Albert E. Renfrew. 

“I leave five dollars for the landlord, regret¬ 
ting that the present state of my funds will 
not allow me to permit myself to be swindled 
to the amount he intended. A. E. R.” 

-<■♦» »» - 

THE WHISPERED NAME. 
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BY W. E. S. 

She was sitting by a window, 

Speaking very soft and low ; 

(To me it sounded like tlie voice 
Of a rivulet’s wintry flow :) 

And she seemed intently gazing, 

Gazing on the passing throng, 

Whose footsteps echood on the walk 
Like muffled music in a song. 

So I gently stole beside her, 

Heard her whispering a name ; 

And she spoke it hushed and softly, 

Up against the window frame, 

As it were her soul that breathed out 
The name of one held nearest 

The beating of her loving heart— 

A name to her the dearest. 

But a moment that I lingered, 

But a word I spoke, ’twas wife; 

And yet to me it brought the light 
That illuminates my life. 

Oh, naught to me is wealth or fame, 

And dark my earthly roaming, 

Unless this star of love still shines, 

Still brightens at my coming. 

She’s not sitting at the window, 

But she’s very near my heart, 

And we hope in God’s great future 
That we never more shall part. 
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THE HALF-HOUR BEFORE DINNER. 
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I 

BY C. S. L. 


Come what come may, 

Time and the Hour wear through the roughest day. 

Shakspeare. 

' There was a goodly assemblage of young 
people gathered together at Mr. Wilding’s to 
celebrate Christmas. His relatives and best- 
beloved friends were to dine with him on that 
occasion; and as lie stood in the recess of the 
large bay-window of the drawing-room, sur¬ 
rounded by a knot of nephews, nieces, and 
friends, just verging upon man and woman¬ 
hood, one of the former, who had just indulged 
in a half-repressed yawn, after looking at liis 
watch, said, in a tone prognosticating a problem 
difficult to solve— 

“ Uncle, you know something about most 
things—Why is the half-hour preceding dinner 
always so provokingly slow ?” 

“Were I inclined to be waggish,” replied 
good Mr. Wilding, “I should say that the term 
you use might perhaps apply better to the com¬ 
plaining guests than to the unfortunate frag¬ 
ment of Eternity ; but, although I have never 
experienced the inconvenience you mention, I 
have so frequently heard men of intelligence 
make the same remark, that it really becomes 
a question worthy of consideration ; and I think 
we cannot do better than turn to the ladies for 
an elucidation.” 

“Why to the ladies?” said half a dozen 
young men in a breath, their native dignity 
being jeopardized, as evinced by a pleased titter 
amongst the youthful maidens. 

“For the best of all reasons,” replied Mr. 
Wilding, “the fact of never hearing them utter 
a similar complaint.” 

“And to what do you attribute this peculi¬ 
arity, sir ?” asked the first speaker. 

“To the circumstance of their throwing 
greater earnestness into whatever they discuss. 
With men, mere compliments are uttered, and 
received as nothing better; the current topics 
of the day—the price of stocks, the state of the 
weather, the prospects of peace or war—are, by 
those not immediately affected by the changes 
in question, commented upon not only in stere¬ 
otyped phrases, but with a total absence of 
heart, simply and purely to pass away the 
time ; and very ineffectually they do it. But, 
with women, every subject thought worthy to 
descant upon (and what do they omit ?) is in¬ 


vested with an interest that renders it for the 
time absorbing ; they understand trifles bet¬ 
ter—a valuable and kindly characteristic, for 
in that category are included all the smaller vir¬ 
tues and minor amenities of life ; and whether 
they discuss the merits and demerits of the last 
little fashion or the latest great criminal, they 
do it with an earnestness that at least has, 
under the circumstances, the best result—that 
of killing time effectually. If we find time 
passing very agreeably simply from the dispo¬ 
sition to be pleased, which all persons possess 
more at one time than another, it is of less con¬ 
sequence that conversation be of a frivolous 
character, or little attention be given to it; but 
the moment time hangs heavily, concentrate 
attention to the first subject that arises, and 
the flagging of the spirit ceases at once. There 
is no medium in Time ; it will ever be your 
master or your slave. 

“ Time, as we usually talk of it, is, in truth, 
but a myth ; and its visible myrmidons, the 
clocks, jabber out the same sentences with such 
unceasing monotony that, like the reiterated 
wise saws and modern instances of your mere 
gossip, they make upon the senses of the mul¬ 
titude no more appreciable impression than 

rain-drops in the ocean. Talk of the regularity 

*■ 

of time—what regularity can there be in the 
infinitesimal doses of eternity that are weighed 
and measured only by the beating of a heart ? 
The old man reckons by years, the young man 
by months, and the child by days. Ask twenty 
people the duration of an hour ; test it by the 
testimony of but' two—the bride amid a throng 
before the altar, and the felon alone in his cell! 
We need not pause to carry out the picture ; 
we need not stay to reckon up the bride’s emo¬ 
tions, the memory of which would range over 
the period of an entire life, though crowded 
into a space that the heart-test would signify 
by the smallest fraction. We need not linger 
to contemplate the felon’s torpid agony through 
the dreary waste whose only boundaries are 
the terrors of self-reproach, or the listless vacu¬ 
ity that falls like ice within the breast, creeping 
upward with unerring certainty till it benumbs 
the brain. Let us look upon it in a medium 
light, and see if we can draw any practicable 
advantage from its consideration. 

“ It is said that ‘ Time is money ;’ it is more 
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than that; there is nothing in this world that 
time is not, or may not become. It represents, 
according as we use it or abuse it, wealth, 
honor, and happiness—poverty, ignominy, and 
despair, witli a host of intermediate and sup¬ 
plementary delights and miseries—as the pan¬ 
tomime playbills say—too numerous to mention. 

“Let us, for the moment, accept money as 
its type ; every one has his fair share of it; it 
is ours in the cradle, at the school, and in the 
counting-house. Ladies sit down with it at the 
piano, have its company at crochet, and carry 
it with them on that universal and most favor¬ 
ite of all favorite excursions—shopping. 

“Most people accept the axiom that 1 Time 
is money, ’ without using the two with equal 
frugality. Some certainly make no distinction, 
but squander one as recklessly as the other; 
and, as a natural consequence, soon make an 
end of both. Others, again, make such a bad 
use of time that it becomes morally a base 
coin ; and so, wherever such people attempt to 
jtass their time, they must expect, on detection, 
a refusal to accept it. 

“ The generality of people, whether they suc¬ 
ceed or not, do endeavor to make the most of 
their money—to eke it out, and make it thus 
go farther, husbanding as much as they can 
spare from the necessity of the occasion. Why 
not do this equally with time ? Equally 1 why 
not more so, for is it not infinitely more valu¬ 
able ? 

“ We have accepted the proverb that i Time 
is money, ’ but that is a very different thing 
from saying that money is time; for whereas 
it is possible for a very small portion of time to 
gain in exchange a very large share of money, 
yet no amount of money can purchase or pro¬ 
cure the smallest fragment of time. Hence the 
superiority of time over money ; hence the ne¬ 
cessity of husbanding one with even tenfold 
greater care than the other. 

“The passion for money is strong in man¬ 
kind, but the love of life is stronger. Who is 
there, then, that, if the option were accorded, 
would not accept more time and less money in 
preference to an increase of money and a dimi¬ 
nution of time ? The election would be made 
without a thought, but the least reflection 
would show its wisdom. Without time, wealth 
were useless lumber ; and, although it is possi¬ 
ble, from ill health, want of judgment, and a 
variety of causes, both moral and physical, 
that time, despite good intention, may be un- 
profitably spent, as a rule, depend upon it, that 
it only wants a liftle order and method to en¬ 
sure a valuable return. Yes, order is one of 


the chief ingredients in the serviceable spend¬ 
ing of time ; it makes the coin go twice as far 
in the purchase of substantial matters, and 
always leaves you a good sprinkling of small 
change for any little odd bargain that drops in 
your way. 

“ Y r ou all know that I love talking as well as 
any man—I see you know it by your smile— 
and I love a jest, too, provided it be a good- 
natured one ; and, although I never smoke, I 
see no objection to a cigar, nor, indeed, to any 
little indulgence that gives a rational enjoy¬ 
ment to one’s self, without annoying one’s 
neighbors. But there are places and seasons 
for all things, and what may be a harmless and 
even wise use of time under some conditions, 
becomes an absolute misappropriation under 
others. In short, it is our bounden duty, to 
the best of our ability, to economize time ; for, 
although it clearly is given us to use , I will 
defy you to show that it is ours to keep; if you 
think so, try it, and see how it will slip through 
your fingers in the experiment. As it is not 
our own property, then, we should make it a 
point of honor to use it well, and suffer it to 
pass from our hands as free from abuse as we 
received it. The most annoying of all positions 
is to suffer Time to get ahead of you. You. 
may scamper through a whole life without ever 
regaining your place at the beginning of the 
race. I remember a couple of schoolfellows, 
who might have been twins for age, and would, 
no doubt, have been very good friends but for 
the simple fact of Time standing like a barrier 
between them. One was ever before Time; 
the other continually after it. The first mas¬ 
tered half a dozen languages at school; subse¬ 
quently became a proficient in as many sciences; 
performed the duties of son, husband, father, 
and friend admirably ; amassed both fame and 
fortune to transmit to posterity; and never, 
throughout his life, lost an appointment of 
business or pleasure for want of time. While 
the second, from a habit of beginning every¬ 
thing too late, though always in a fuss and 
fluster, never accomplished the proper study 
even of his own language ; failed to learn a 
profession ; neglected his home and children ; 
tired out his friends ; and, finally, suffered the 
wreck of his property to fall into alien hands, 

1 because’—as he told the doctor on his death 
bed—Hie couldn’t find time to make a will!’ 

“The truth is, that while one was wasting 
his energies (such as they were) to fnd time, 
the other adopted the readier expedient of 
making it. Now, to make time is to make 
money, because it affords the means whereby 
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money is realized. And nothing is easier than 
to make time to those who are in the habit of 
doing it ; to those who are not , and who yet 
require additional wealth in that direction, we 
say, whatever hour you rise, get up earlier. 
Once get to windward of Time, it will never 
overtake you, at least as long as you take the 
trouble to continue the race. All of us have 
wants ; we have only to fancy, then (and it is 
no very great stretch of fancy either), that 
days are bank notes ; hours, dollars; and 
minutes, dimes ; and if we only contrive to 
occasionally save a few of the last, we shall find 
the wonderful elasticity of spirit that is engen¬ 
dered by the constant command of Time’s 
‘ small change.’ ” 


“ You have laid out the 4 small change’ deci¬ 
dedly to our advantage, uncle,” said the first 
speaker, “ in the present case, for I am sure 
you have purchased for us all a good ten min¬ 
utes of amusement.” 

“Dinner’s on table,” announced a servant. 

“Ten minutes !” remarked good Mr. Wild¬ 
ing ; “you see we have run over the full half- 
hour. What do you think of my nostrum 
against ennui? It is no quack medicine, you 
perceive ; for, whilst the quacks follow the sys¬ 
tem of kill or cure, / have managed to do both— 
having, by the same pill, hilled Time and cured 
your melancholy complaint of i the half-hour 
before dinner.’ ” 
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THE OLD BEOOK EAEM. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 



Sue sat in the south room before her small 
Spinning-wheel, for the time of which I write 
was in the opening of the nineteenth century, 
and the aesthetic element occupied a compara¬ 
tively inconspicuous position in the education 
of the daughters of Puritan men and women. 
Pianos had not supplanted the accomplishment 
of pudding-making, and crinoline did not stand 
in the way of cheese-pressing or churning. It 
was a large cool room, and its two side windows 
looked out on a pleasant reach of pasture land, 
and beyond this to a grove of pines, rocking 
to and fro to the slow soft music of the winds ; 
and still beyond these to the sea, stretching 
away and joining the horizon, blue and bright 
and tranquil as though no tempest had ever 
walked over its face in darkness, and anguish, 
and wrath. You would hear from those south 
windows the soft playful plash of the waves on 
the sands, which mingled pleasantly with the 
sluggish wind in the pines, and the robin’s song 
in the great, rambling old apple-tree, whose 
every bough was fluted and spangled with 
blossoms ; for it was in the last days of May— 
the earth had put on her garments of praise. 

So Charity Ames sat there with the sweet 
spring winds and . the pleasant sunshine slipping 
through the south windows, with snatches of 
low psalm tunes fluttering out of her lips, and 
faltering back and forth in the air, a picture to 
gladden the eyes of any man, in her dress of 
homespun, plaid with the small white ruffle 
running about her neck ; and her sleeves 
tucked up a little above the wrist, with just 
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the daintie&t intimation of her round plump 
arms. 

She was not beautiful, Charity Ames, but 
she was a little, dainty, plump girl-woman, 
with soft full outlines, and cheeks where roses 
forever were going in and out, and. blue eyes 
with a dimple of sunshine in them. 

She was the daughter of a New England 
farmer ; a man whose sole earthly possession 
was his little yellow-brown cottage, and the few 
acres of land around it. His health had been 
broken many years before in the wars, for he 
had served in almost every important engage¬ 
ment. He was a stanch patriot; a deacon in 
the “stone meeting-house;” an honest, con¬ 
scientious, God-serving man. Of his family 
only three remained—Charity and her young 
brothers ; for his wife and his four children, he 
humbly trusted, were in heaven. 

Charity was the light of her father’s eyes ; 
she was like a spring bird in that little brown 
home nest; always full of smiles and snatches 
of song, and pretty, graceful household ways ; 
for the whole domestic charge had fallen on her 
since her mother’s death, six years before. 
Charity was twenty-two. Of course she had 
not blossomed into all these years without hav¬ 
ing her share of admirers; and at singing- 
schools, and quiltings, and apple bees that 
bright, sweet, vivid face flashed in and out 
among the rustic beaux and maidens ; but the 
fragrance and beauty of its life were still kept 
to gladden the old yellow-brown house on the 
Woodford turnpike. 
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But that afternoon, while the snatches of old 
church airs and the drone of the spinning-wheel 
were woven into each other like a bright woof 
and a gray warp, there went on in the breast of 
Charity Ames a good deal of serious dubitation, 
somewhat after this fashion :— 

“ It isn’t an offer to be snuffed at, now. And 
to think I might really be Squire Heming¬ 
way’s lady, and live in the great white house 
on tlie hill, with all those elegant carpets and 
mahogany furniture ! Then I’d have a carriage 
to ride in; and he so grand. And, what is 
more than all tlie rest, father is growing old, 
and giving out all the time, and I could be such 
a comfort and help to him. And send Joseph 
to school, for that boy was cut out for a parson 
or a lawyer, or somethin’ more ’n common folks; 
and I’d contrive some way to pay up the mort¬ 
gage on the land without hurtin’ father’s feel- 
in’s, and set his mind at ease, now he’s failin’ 
into his seventies. The Squire ’s almost fifty, 
it’s true, but he’s a handsome man, though his 
hair’s got a good deal gray; and he has a little 
pompous way, but I s’pose it’s natural. Mrs. 
Squire Hemingway! That sounds well. And 
how everybody icould open their eyes; but 
dear me !” 

. Something strong, and stout, and deep lay 
beyond that “ dear me !” for it crept out of the 
girl’s lips with a deep sigh, and the roses hur¬ 
ried into her cheeks, and a sudden impetus 
seized the wheel, and the small feet did double 

duty on the treadle. 

* 

Just at that moment the small brown wicket 
opened, and a pair of feet came softly through 
the thick grass, and round by the side of the 
house ; so softly that Charity Ames did not 
hear them, until she looked up suddenly and 
saw a somewhat slender figure, and a fine, 
honest, sun-bronzed face standing in the door. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Charity.” The tones 
were clear, brave, pleasant; somehow they 
suited the face. 

The girl’s head bridled a little. She had one 
of those heads that are never still, that are 
always restlessly swaying and fluttering about 
like leaves in sleepy winds. 

“Good afternoon; won’t you walk in, Mr. 
Taylor?” The voice was soft and steady 
enough, and so was Charity’s face, for she was 
much engrossed just then in tying a ‘‘head” of 
flax to the distaff, with fingers not quite so 
steady as the voice and face. 

“ Thank you ; I can’t stay to sit down,” an¬ 
swered the young man, as he crossed the door ; 
“ but Miss Parsons wanted me to stop in, on my 


way to the mill, and see if you ’d have her 
cheese ready this week.” 

“ 0 yes ! I shall take it out of the press to¬ 
morrow.” 

The errand was accomplished, but somehow 
the young man lingered; and finally walked to 
the window a little awkwardly, and broke one 
of the lilac boughs from the trees, though the 
small pink blossoms had scarcely begun to 
tuft it. 

“What a pleasant view you have from this 
south window,” continued the visitor, looking 
out to the grove of pines, and off to the sea. 

“ Yes ; I always bring my spinning here in 
the pleasant days.” 

This time the girl looked up and smiled, a 
smile that would have done the heart of any 
man good, but that did more than this to Reu¬ 
ben Taylor, who would have laid down his 
life for Charity Ames. 

He drew a little nearer the girl. “The sing- 
in’-school’s goin’ to have a sail down to Rocky 
Beach, as soon as the moon gets large enough, 
which will happen by the last of next week ; I 
should like to engage your company, if it’s 
agreeable.” The speaker caught his breath a 
little at these last words ; but he got bravely 
through them, after all. 

The spinning-wheel suddenly paused in its 
revolutions. Charity tapped the board medi¬ 
tatively with her foot. “I am much obliged 
to you, Mr. Taylor, and if I can be spared—” 

She looked so sweet, gazing out with a lady¬ 
like self-possession at the distant sea, as com¬ 
posed as the sun on the carpet, though there 
were quick swellings and ebbings in the heart 
under that plaid dress ; she looked so sweet 
that the bashful soul of Reuben Taylor was 
stirred within him, and before he knew it he 
had laid his hand on her shoulder, and broken 
out into an entreaty. “ Oh come now, Charity ; 
do say you ’ll go ! ” The words were not much, 
but the tones were. 

The roses hurried into the girl’s cheeks now, 
and she made a half coquettish movement 
backward ; but the answer came pretty readily 
—“ Well, I ’ll go if I can, Mr. Taylor.” 

The young man’s deep brown eyes flashed 
with pleasure. “ Thank you, Charity. Truly 
I wish you’d call me Reuben, as you used to 
when we went to the old red school-house on 
the green.” 

“Well, we’ve grown older since then, you 
know”—making tactile investigations of her 
flax. 

“Yes, I know; but somehow you’ll never 
seem anything to me but litt'le Charity Ames.” 
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There was no mistaking the quiver in the 
voice now, no mistaking the blush in Charity’s 
face either ; but it fell back in a moment, and 
an arch light supplanted it, leaping up from 
her lips into her eyes, and she looked up with 
that little jingling laugh of hers. “ And you 
will never seem to me anything but just the 
provoking, tormenting little rascal you used to 
be, Reuben Taylor! ” 

* The young man laughed heartily at this very 
uncertain compliment; and, after chatting a 
few moments more in the same strain, he put 
on his straw hat, bade Charity “ Good-after¬ 
noon, ” and got as far as the door, when he 
turned quickly back, with a face struck into 
sudden seriousness. “ Charity, it is not true 
that you are goin’ to marry Squire Heming¬ 
way, as the neighbors say?” 

Poor Charity! the hot flushes came and went 
in her cheeks. She opened her lips to speak, 
but something rose up in her throat, and beat 
the words back, and at last she broke down in 
a sob. “ I shouldn’t think you’d come here to 
insult me, Reuben Taylor!” 

The young farmer was distressed beyond 
measure, especially as Charity buried her face 
in her little brown, dimpled hands, and con¬ 
tinued to sob as though her feelings were 
aggrieved beyond measure. Reuben leaned 
over the girl, and laid his hand on the smooth, 
shining brown hair. 

“ Charity, won’t you forgive me for asking 
that question ? You know why I did it.” 

“ No, I don’t, I’m sure”—sobbing and keep¬ 
ing her face in her hands. 

“ Look up, then, and see.” There was some¬ 
thing in the tones that would be likely to secure 
compliance. 

Charity Ames did lift up her flushed, tear- 
stained face, and Reuben took her hands in 
his, and said, looking straight into her eyes, 
but with the muscles working about his mouth : 
“I asked you, Charity Ames, because I loved 
you better than my own life, and because my 
happiness for all time was bound up in your 
answer.” 

There was a mixture of tenderness and manly 
dignity in the young man’s manner at this 
moment which no person could have been 
insensible to ; his face was very pale with the 
struggle which it cost his brave heart to make 
this confession, but every feature was struck 
through with a light that made it beautiful. 
Charity’s eyes did not drop until he concluded; 
there was something in that face which magnet¬ 
ized her gaze to it. 

u O Reuben!”—the voice and the gaze fell 


together, but there was that in both which 
Reuben Taylor understood . 

He bent down by her, for she was crying 
now, but very softly. “I never meant to tell 
you this, Charity—though I’ve carried the 
knowledge in my heart for half a dozen years— 
until I had a home to offer you which should 
be worthy of you. But the truth has got out 
now, and there’s no taking it back. It seems 
wrong to ask you to wait so long ; but you 
know how it is—there ’s mother and Amy that 
I’ve got to look out for, and it’s slow work 
pullin’ up hill; but the thought of you ’ll make 
my heart brave and my hands strong, and, 
please God, I ’ll have a nest warmly lined for 
my sin gin’-bird yet. Will you wait, Charity, 
little Charity ?” 

There was such tenderness flickering in and 
out of her name—it had never sounded half 
so sweet to her before ; and the woman’s heart 
leaped out, and engulfed in one mighty wave 
all the girl’s timidity, and coquetry, and 
pride. 

“ Yes, Reuben, I will wait for you with a 
heart as brave and as patient as yours, no mat¬ 
ter liow long the time is.” 

You should have seen her face then ; it looked 
to Reuben like the face of an angel, with the 
tears held in check in the blue eyes, and the 
light sifting through them as it sifts through 
vapors at sunrise. So they sat together in 
their first dream of love, and talked hopefully 
of the future—Reuben Taylor and Charity Ames. 
And the soft wind rumpled and tossed the 
apple-blossoms, and sighed and quivered among 

t 

the pines, and the slow sound of the waves on 
the beach came in through the south windows 
which looked out on the sea. 

At last there was a little click of the back 
gate latch, and Charity gathered away her hands 
quickly from Reuben’s, and the color deepened 
in her cheeks. 

“ O Reuben ! that’s Joe cornin’ from school.” 

And this remark aroused the young farmer 
to the consciousness that it wanted but two 
hours of sundown, and the mill was three miles 
off, and if he got the two bags of corn ground 
that day which were now lying at the bottom 
of the old farm cart it wouldn’t do to let “the 
grass grow under his horses’ feet.” 

Charity stood at the window and watched 
her lover as he went down to the gate, and 0 
how small to the heart of the true, loving wo- 
man looked Squire Hemingway’s great house 
on the hill, with its handsome carpets, and its 
rich, old-fashioned furniture, and the new family 
carriage, and the fiery black ponies ! 
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Reuben Taylor and she had been playmates 
from, their early childhood, for their families 
were neighbors. The first morning she went to 
school she had been placed under Reuben’s 
especial charge, and from that time the boy 
seemed to feel that “little Charity Ames” had 
large claims on his good offices. He brought 
her the first ripe berries in summer and the 
earliest nuts in autumn ; he carried her over 
the hills to school in winter on his sled ; and 
so their lives grew and blossomed into youth 
and maidenhood in the quiet little village which 
sat betwixt the hills and the sea. 

Then a terrible blow fell upon the house of 
Reuben Taylor. A neighbor of his father’s, a 
hard, griping man, rich in fields and pastures, 
discovered a flaw in the title-deed which had 
given the old “ Brook property” to the Taylors 
for three-quarters of a century. Farmer Tay¬ 
lor was a plain, honest, industrious man, 
though by no means an acute business one, 
and this late discovery of a flaw in the title- 
deed of the old homestead which had been his 
father’s and his father’s before him fell with 
crushing force on his spirits. 

The matter was sharply contested in law. 
Public sympathy was of course entirely with 
the Taylors, but that did not help the decision 
being rendered against them. The excitement 
and suffering which he had undergone threw 
farmer Taylor into a fever, from which he never 
recovered. Reuben was at that time only six¬ 
teen years of age, a bright, intelligent, indus¬ 
trious boy. His mother was a shrinking, fragile 
woman ; and Amy, his sister, was not yet in 
her tenth year. The family were obliged to 
leave the old homestead, which almost broke 
Mrs. Taylor’s heart. She held in her own right 
a few acres of wood and pasture land ; and this, 
with the help of Reuben, was all the doubly 
stricken family had to depend upon for their 
subsistence. But the boy was brave and ener¬ 
getic. and there were many disposed, for his 
father’s sake, to employ him. And as he grew 
older the pasture lands were converted into 
thriving wheat fields; and Reuben commenced 
farming on a small scale for himself. 

But it was hard, slow work, though the 
sweet face of Charity Ames, now blossomed 
into early womanhood, extending afar off on 
the mountains of his future, seemed to lend 
new strength to his energies— new courage to 
his heart. But Reuben kept his secret as a 
girl would hers ; and only occasionally waited 
on Charity home from meeting or singing- 
schools. He never by a word or look signified 
to the girl of liis love what lay so deep and 


tender in his heart, but Charity was a woman, 
and guessed it. 

“Oh, I am so glad, Reuben ! You must go 
right off with me.” 

“Go where, Pussy?” And he caught the 
child in his arms as she sprang towards him. 
She was a pretty creature, Amy Taylor, just 
in her twelfth summer, with brown hair, with 
a flicker of gold in it, and eyes like Reuben’s, 
and cheeks and lips like clover-blossoms. 

“Oh, just over to the store ! Mr. Mathews 
said he should get back from town before sun¬ 
down, and he’d bring the new calico dress 
mother’s got for me.” 

“Wait until after tea. I’ve been pullin’ 
stumps all day.” 

“Oh, I can’t, Reuben!” shaking her head 
around, so that the touch of gold struck out 
vividly ; “ besides it will be too late to see the 
dress to-night, for Mr. Mathews shuts up at 
dark.” 

“I’m afraid, daughter, that supper ’ll grow 
cold afore you can go there and back,” inter¬ 
posed the voice of Mrs. Taylor, as she broke 
several freshly laid eggs into the spider. 

“No it won’t, mother; Dobbin can go fast, 
and get back in half an hour.” 

Amy ran up to her mother, and wound her 
arms about her neck in a way that was irresist¬ 
ible. It was quite evident she was a spoiled 
child. 

“Get your bonnet in a hurry, then!” ex¬ 
claimed Reuben, as he took down his coat from 
the peg on which it w as hanging. ‘ ‘ I reckon you 
wouldn’t feel quite so set on a ride if you’d been 
pullin’ stumps andbuildin’ stone fence to-day.” 

“Don’t go with her, Reuben,” said Mrs. 
Taylor, in an undertone. She was a little, pale- 
faced, sorrowful-voiced woman. 

“ Well, I sha’n’thave a moment’s peace until 
bedtime, ” rej oined the indulgent brother. And 
the next moment Amy was at his side. 

“I’m all ready, Reuben.” 

The young man pinched her dimpled chin, 
pronounced her the torment of his life, and 
they set out together. 

They had gone about a mile in the rumbling 
old vehicle, which had to perform the three¬ 
fold duty of carriage, wagon, and cart, when a 
horse suddenly rushed wildly past them. 
Every muscle of the noble animal was instinct 
with terror ; his nostrils were dilated ; and, 
with his long brown mane caught and tangled 
in the wind as he swept by, he presented that 
lialf-thrilling, half-appalling spectacle which a 
thoroughly frightened horse always does. 
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u O my, Reuben!” exclaimed Amy, draw¬ 
ing in a long breath. “ Wasn’t that kinder 
, grand, though?” 

Reuben shook his head. ‘‘I’m afraid he ’s 
done some mischief. He’s broken away from a 
carriage ; and them shafts must bruise his legs 
afore long, so he ’ll come to his senses.” 

About half a mile further down the road, 
they came upon a carriage overturned and 
.broken, near a large pile of stones, over which 
the frightened animal had evidently attempted 
to leap, and shattered the vehicle. And close 
by this lay a man with his face to the earth, 
and the life apparently struck out of him. 

“ Is he dead? Oh, is he dead?” Amy 
whispered the question with white lips. 

“I don’t know, little sister.” Reuben was 
quietly dismounting. He had those strong, 
steady nerves which are so invaluable in case 
of any sudden catastrophe. 

The young farmer went up to the prostrate 
man, and lifted his head. Amy saw his face 
suddenly grow white as the dead, and his 
hands shake as leaves do when sudden gales 
ride through the trees. 

“God in Heaven, have mercy upon us!” 
ejaculated Reuben Taylor. And he did not 
say these words lightly, but humbly and reve¬ 
rently, as a Christian should ; for in the face of 
that prostrate man he had recognized him who 
iiad laid his father’s head, in the prime of his 
years, under the grass — the man who had 
broken his mother’s heart, and driven the 
widow and the orphans from their home, and 
filled his own youth with toil, and patient long¬ 
ing and waiting. 

“ Who is it, Reuben ?” cried Amy. 

. “ It’s Abel Ross !” 

A little cry went out of Amy’s lips, for that 
name had been a source of terror and grief to 
her ever since her earliest remembrance. 

And looking on the prostrate man, there 
came, for the moment, over the soul of Reuben 
Taylor a feeling of intense, unutterable loath¬ 
ing mingled with something of triumph that 
his old enemy at last lay at his feet. And then 
through the feeling crept the solemn words of 
the prayer which his mother taught him before 
he could remember, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“Amy, there is a tin pail in the cart; run 
to the spring, quick, and fill it with water.” 
And the farmer lifted the unconscious man’s 
head and laid it on his knee, and stroked away 
the iron-gray locks from his face tenderly as 
his own mother could have done it. 

Amy was frightened into unquestioning 


obedience. Her brother bathed the white rug¬ 
ged features, and she stood still looking on with 
long shivering sighs—all the brightness and 
vividness gone out of her face in its stark 
terror. 

At last a long convulsive shiver went over 
the man; he ojoened his eyes and stared wildly 
a moment at Reuben; he attempted to rise, 
but his right arm fell down helpless—it was 
broken. He groaned out sharply, and shut his 
eyes. In a moment he had fallen back into 
unconsciousness. 

“ What shall we do with him? 0 dear !” 
cried Amy, wringing her hands. 

Reuben meditated a moment. Tliey were on 
a lonely, little frequented road; there was not 
a house in sight. 

“ We will carry him home,” said the young 
farmer, decidedly. 

“ Oh, Reuben, what will mother say ?” ejacu¬ 
lated Amy, for she could not get over her old, 
childish associations with the name of Abel 
Ross, or her terror lest some evil should befall 
them when brought in contact with its owner. 

“ Mother will say I did jest right,” answered 
Reuben, simply. And he lifted the wounded 
man into the cart, and held his head on his 
knee, and chafed his temples with cold water ; 
while Amy took the reins into her shaking 
hands, and drove slowlv towards home. Once 
during that slow drive the man opened his eyes 
with a convulsive start. 

“Are you in much pain, sir?” asked the 
farmer. 

“ Yes, in my shoulder”—and he writhed and 
groaned fearfully ; and then suddenly fastened 
his eyes on Reuben. “ What is your name ?” 
he muttered. 

“ Reuben Taylor.” The young man had the 
name and face of his father. 

There was another loud groan, and a move¬ 
ment as though the sufferer would have writhed 
himself away; but he fainted again. 

At last they drew up before the little yellow 
story and a half house. 

“Amy,” said her brother, “go in and tell 
mother who is here ; but you ’re a sensible little 
girl when you’ve a mind to be ; tell her in a 
quiet sort of way.” 

Amy understood, and executed her work 
very well, considering her own agitation. In 
a moment, Mrs. Taylor presented herself at 
the door, with a face which seemed fairly 
death-struck, it was so white and strained. 

“ 0 Reuben !” she gasped. 

He answered' her, with a look— u I must 
bring him right into the house, mother, and 
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lay him on your bed. Then I must run for a 
doctor, for I fear the life ’s nearly gone out of 
him.” 

They carried the sufferer into Mrs. Taylor’s 
little bedroom. The window was curtained all 
summer with a trumpet vine, through which 
the sunshine filtered down on the striped car¬ 
pet, or wound its golden threads among the 
thick shadows. So they laid the sick man 
under the low roof to which he had driven the 
widow and the orphan; and then Reuben started 
off for a physician, and dispatched a messenger 
to inform Farmer Ross’s family of what had 
transpired. 

He had three sons, but the oldest was not 
twenty, and their mother had died several 
years before. They all hurried over with the 
“ hired men, ” in great alarm, when they heard 
the tidings ; the physician, however, preceded 
them, and he pronounced Farmer Ross to be in 
a most critical situation, and that he would not 
answer for his life if he was removed to his 
home, that being distant nearly six miles. 

It was evident that he had sustained serious 
internal injuries, for the large, stalwart frame 
would quiver every time it was moved, and 
great beads of perspiration gathered on the 
rugged brow. The broken arm, too, was much 
inflamed, and required constant care. Mrs. 
Taylor had that most invaluable gift in woman 
—a “ skilful hand;” and, though one of the 
“hired women” from the “Ross Farm” was 
sent over to take charge of the invalid, her 
ignorance and awkwardness gave him so much 
pain that she was glad to relinquish her task 
to the gentle, soothing fingers of Mrs. Taylor. 

It was two weeks before the physician gave 
his consent to the removal of Farmer Ross. 
What passed through his mind during this 
time was never known. He was naturally a 
reticent man, and then he was brought so near 
to the grave that he could almost feel the cool 
waving of the banner of the King of Death over 
his temples. Much of the time he lay in a 
heavy stupor, but there were moments when 
the dark eyes under those shaggy eyebrows 
would follow Mrs. Taylor with a look of con¬ 
scious intelligence round the room, and it 
seemed to lier there was something more in 
them—something of regret and pain. Several 
times, too, he muttered the name of “ Reuben 
Taylor,” in his drowsiness, uneasily, and he 
would groan out when Reuben entered the 
room, and close his eves. 

At last, however, he seemed eagerly desirous 
to return home, and the physician gave his 
consent, though the recovery of his patient 


was still doubtful. He conversed but little, 
except on the subject of returning home ; but 
on the morning that he was to be removed 
he summoned his hostess to his bedside, and 
said to her: “ Mrs. Taylor, I know all that you 
and your son have done for me ; and, whether 
I live or die, I shall not forget it.” That was 
all he said; all the thanks they received, sav¬ 
ing from the farmer’s oldest son. 

A month had gone by. It was just in the 
opening of July ; one of those vivid, affluent, 
tropical days that hang like rubies in the thread 
of the year. Reuben Taylor came in at noon 
from cutting hay, wiping the thick perspiration 
from his bronzed forehead. 

“ Who do you think has sent for you to come 
right over there, after dinner?” asked Mrs. 
Taylor. 

“I can’t tell, I’m sure”—throwing himself 
down on a chair by the window. “It’s too 
hot to go anywhere afore night.” 

“Abel Ross has sent for you, Reuben. The 
hired man says he’s able to set up two or three 
hours every day, and the doctor says he’s out 
of danger, though he ’ll never be the man he 
was afore his fall.” 

“I’d calculated on getting through with the 
south field this afternoon,” said Reuben, irre¬ 
solutely. 

“Hadn’t you better let it lie over, my dear 
boy?” timidly interposed Mrs. Taylor, as she 
placed a platter of young corn on the dinner- 
table. 

The young man pondered awhile, and at 
last audibly concluded—“ Well, I reckon I may 
as well risk it.” 

Farmer Ross sat by the window of his great 
white farm house, so that the sluggish wind 
from the sea, which cooled a little the hot heart 
of the afternoon, could wave to and fro through 
his iron gray locks. The strong, muscular 
frame had fallen away greatly, and the sunken 
cheeks and the deep rings around the eyes told 
their own story of long, slow, physical suffering. 

The farmer nodded to Reuben as he entered, 
and motioned him to a chair; he had always 
been a man of deeds rather than words, and 
those hard, selfish, grinding, cruel deeds to 
many who were in his power. 

“ Reuben Taylor,” said Farmer Ross, looking 
with his deep-set eyes full in the young man’s 
face, “do you know that you saved my life, the 
other day ?” 

“I think I did, sir,” answered Reuben, in 
his straightforward, outspoken way. 

“ And do you know that I probably laid your 
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father in his grave V ’ And this time a swart 
color crept slowly up into the ghastly cheeks 
of the old man. 

“I believe you did, sir.” No wonder that 
Reuben’s voice faltered a little now, as the 
memory of liis father flashed over him. 

Farmer Ross winced under the words a mo- 

4 

ment, as though they pained him ; and there 
was no sound in the room save the little rill of 
melody which the summer wind made as it 

* 

came in through the windows. At last Farmer 
Ross spoke again, taking a folded sheet of 
paper from the table beside him. 

u Well, Reuben Taylor, I ’ve thought this all 
over in my sickness ; and it’s laid very heavy 
on my conscience o’ nights to think that I’d 
been the means o’ killing the father, and the 
son had saved my life. So I resolved to make 
you and yours all the reparation in my power; 
and there’s the deed to the old ‘ Brook Farm,’ 
without flaw or mortgage.” 

“ Sir—sir!” muttered Reuben, rubbing his 
hands across his eyes, and staring at the old 
man, for he thought he must be dreaming. 

“ There it is safe and sound, and nobody’ll 
be smart enough to get it from ye, or yer heirs, 
this time, I reckon !” 

Then the truth dazzled and broke into Reu¬ 
ben’s heart. He thought of his old child-home 
with its low, pleasant, dear old rooms, of the 
great garden at the back, with its plum-trees 
and currant-bushes ; he thought of his mother 
at her favorite seat by the kitchen window, just 
over which the white doves cooed all summer; 
he thought of Amy’s brown head with the 
flicker of gold in it flashing in and out of the 
old rooms ; and he thought of another sweet 
face, dearer than all the others, flitting from 
room to room, the blue eyes full of smiles, and 
the small lips full of snatches of old tunes—the 
face that would make the joy, and crown, and 
sanctity of his home. He thought of all this, 
and it was too much—he bowed liis head on his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

6 c Reuben”—the voice of Farmer Ross cer¬ 
tainly had a quiver of feeling in it, and the hard 
scrawny hand was laid tremulously on the 
youth’s thick hair—“are you sorry to get the 
old place back ?” 

“Sorry!” he was answered when Reuben 
lifted up his face, “ Oh, Farmer Ross, how can 
I thank you !” 

‘ ‘ You needn’t try. It’s only makin’ amends, 
you know, for, though the law was on my side, 
the Lord ’s shown me that I never had any right 
to the old Brook Farm ; and I hope you ’ll for¬ 
give me for takin’ it from you.” 


And Reuben Taylor took the old farmer’s 
hand, and answered solemnly, ‘‘ The Lord Grod 
is my witness that I do from this hour.” 

It was an evening full of the glory of stars, 
and the crystal lustre of moonlight. The full, 
clear, silver light lay in rivers and lakes, over 
the meadows, and sheathed the limbs of the 
orchard trees, and slept in long glittering spears 
on the low roof of the yellow-brown cottage. 
Charity Ames sat under the small porch, on 
the low sill of the front door, and her sweet 
face looked out sadly on the night. 

No wonder her heart was somewhat heavy 
as her thoughts slipped their cable and went 
out sadly to the future. She thought of her 
father who had complained that very afternoon 
that the crops “didn’t promise over smart 
this year, and he didn’t see his way clear to 
pay a dollar on the mortgage.” She thought 
how old age was beginning to creep more 
heavily upon him, and deepening the cares and 
burdens which only his strong manhood could 
bear. She thought too of the years of “patient 
waiting” which would elapse before the lover 
of her youth could take her to his heart and 
home ; and the tears came up softly into her 
throat and eyes as she sat in the moonlight on 
the low sill, that summer evening. A quick 
step came along the grass. “Charity, little 
Charity!” exclaimed a voice which always 
made her heart leap. She sprang up, but not 
before he had seen the tears she thought she 
had hidden. 

“I’ve got good news for you, Charity, glo¬ 
rious news t ” The triumphant ring of the voice 
cut through the still night air. 

“ What is it, Reuben ?” 

“ I’ve got back the old Brook Farm !” 

“Oh, Reuben, I must be dreaming!” And 
she put her hand to her eyes, just as he had 
done that afternoon. 

He slipped his arm around her waist. “No, 
it’s true, every word of it, Charity. I’ve got 
the deed safe at home. I ’ll tell you all about 
it.” And he seated her back on the door-sill, 
and knelt by her side, and related the story of 
his interview with Farmer Ross to the bewil¬ 
dered, delighted girl. “You ought to have 
seen how mother took it,” he concluded. “ I 
actually thought she was gone raving mad. 
She cried one minute, and laughed the next, 
and tossed her arms round, and it was a long 
time afore I could get her anything like qui¬ 
eted.” 

“Oh, Reuben, I am so glad, so glad!” Her 
joyful tears said the rest. 
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“I’ve got a few repairs to put on the old 
place, and by next fall it ’ll be all ready for 
you, Charity, little Charity.” 

Her face fell in a burning blush on his 
shoulder, but in a moment it was lifted again, 
and the faith of her fathers broke triumphantly 
from her lips, in that grand old Hebrew chant, 
“0 that men would praise the Lord for His 
goodness, and for Ilis wonderful works to the 
children of men !” 

- »-o ♦ » » - 

TOO CLOSE APPLICATION. 

A contemporary remarks that “children often 
suffer, both mentally and physically, from too 
close, constant and long-continued application 
in school, and in studying for recitation.” The 
remark applies not only to children, but to 
young ladies at popular seminaries, where 
rivalry in intellectual exercises is stimulated, 
and the physical constitution frequently en¬ 
feebled for life by the overworking of the 
mind. A sound body is quite as important to 
the welfare and happiness of the future mothers 
of America as a mind overloaded with every 
variety of knowledge, including a good deal 
that will never be thoroughly digested, and be 
of no practical use to the possessor or to society. 
It would be difficult to overrate the advantages 
of mental discipline to young ladies, but the 
system of training which is most desirable is 
not that which makes acquirements and accom¬ 
plishments the exclusive, or even the principal 
aim, and which regards the quantity that can 
be shovelled upon the brains as the one thing 
needful in female education. The education of 
men and women should have some reference to 
their intellectual organization and capacities, 
and to the sphere of action and duty which 
they are hereafter to fill. It is not desirable to 
give young ladies at seminaries a university 
education, and to split their brains, distort their 
spines, and break their hearts with high mathe¬ 
matical and metaphysical studies, unless they 
have a peculiar talent for such investigations, 
which is not always the case. An harmonious 
development of the moral, physical, and intel¬ 
lectual being is the. kind of education that is 
most required. For the cultivation of the heart 
we may trust their mothers, and of the mind 
their teachers, when they do not load it with 
burthens too heavy to be borne, and stimulate 
it to exertions which enervate, instead of in¬ 
vigorating it. The effects of excessive mental 
application upon their body at a time when the 
constitution is immature, are often injuries for 
life. Our own countrymen, as well as travellers 


from abroad, are struck with the physical de¬ 
generacy and short lives of Americans, com¬ 
pared with our primitive stock and with Euro¬ 
pean nations. Whatever the cause, the effect 
will be still more marked, if the system of 
overtasking the youthful intellect of American 
girls becomes universal. It is often remarked 
that the English woman is in her prime of 
health and beauty at forty, a period of life 
when that sex in our own country begins to 
bend under the cares and labors of life. The 
one' is accustomed from her youth to outdoor 
exercise, and plenty of it; the other, to an in¬ 
door existence; and now to an intellectual 
forcing, which may make her very accom¬ 
plished and ethereal, but which do not increase 
her usefulness in society, while they impair 
her health and shorten her days. 

-O-O-O —p -——. 

BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

The following beautiful tribute to Woman 
was written several years ago. It occurs in a 
tale of touching interest, entitled “The Broken 
Heart”—its author, Ur. F. J. Stratton:— 

“Oh, the priceless value of the love of a 
pure woman ! Gold cannot purchase a gem so 
precious ! Titles and honors confer upon the 
heart no such serene happiness. In our dark¬ 
est moments, when disappointment and ingrati¬ 
tude, with corroding care, gather thick around, 
and even the gaunt form of poverty menaces 
with his skeleton fingers, it gleams around the 
soul with an angel’s smile. Time cannot mar 
its brilliancy ; distance but strengthens its in¬ 
fluence ; bolts and bars cannot limit its pro¬ 
gress : it follows the prisoner into his dark cell, 
and sweetens the home morsel that appeases 
his hunger, and in the silence of midnight it 
plays around his heart, and in his dreams he 
folds to his bosom the form of her who loves 
on still, though the world has turned coldly 
from him. The couch made by the hand of the 
loved one is soft to the weary limbs of the sick 
sufferer, and the potion administered by the 
same hand loses half its bitterness. The pil¬ 
low carefully adjusted by her brings repose to 
the fevered brain, and her words of kind en¬ 
couragement survive the sinking spirit. It 
would almost seem that God, compassionating 
woman’s first great frailty, had planted this 
jewel in her breast, whose heavenlike influence 
should cast into forgetfulness man’s remem¬ 
brance of the Fall, by building up in his heart 
another Eden, where perennial flowers forever 
bloom, and crystal waters gush from exhaust¬ 
less fountains.” 
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NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 



Pig. 1. — Headdress for dinner, or a reception. 
Barbes of ribbon and wliite lace, the lace barbe 
being made by uniting a wide edging ; loops of 
groseille ribbon; rosettes of groseille velvet 
ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Charlotte Corday cap of lace and 
ribbon; the body of the cap spotted thulle ; 
the borders blonde ; pale gold-colored satin rib¬ 
bon ; a yellow rose, with wheat-ears, to the left. 

VOL. lx i. — 46 


Fig. B.—Evening headdress. A circular band 
of green velvet, on which are placed thick ro¬ 
settes of black lace ; jet drops fall from the 
lower portion of the wreath thus formed. 

Fig. 4.—Band of fuchsia-colored velvet, edged 
on each side with black lace ; a rosette of black 
lace at each end, with a gilt or jet pin knob in 
the centre. 
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FOR THE JUVENILES. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2. 




Fig. 4. 



Fig. 1.—Coat for a boy of four or five years 
old ; material of dark green poplin ; trimming, 
black velvet braces and points ; slides and but¬ 
tons of steel. 

Fig. 2. — Coat of dark gray reps, with black 
velvet buttons. These little habits are to be 


worn with knee breeches of the same material, 
or full cambric trowsers. 

Fig. 3 .—One of the best styles for little girls* 
bonnets, hats being the general wear. (See 
Chitchat.) It is of white satin, with satin rib¬ 
bon fastened by knots of flowers. 
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Fig. 4.—Child’s Polish shoe, with cork sole, 
to be worn over the ordinary shoe. The fringe 
and rosette give it a pretty finish. 

Fig. 5.—Knitted baby’s stocking, to be done 


Fig. 5. 



either in cotton or worsted; it is intended to 
be worn without a shoe . 


- « P .- ■ - 

NEEDLE-CASE COVER, IN KID AND 

BEADS. 

(See engraving , page 492.) 

In working this little article, the first thing to 


be done is to transfer the design on to the kid, 
at least that part of it which forms the double 
outline, the interior of which is merely filled in 
with beads, and does not require any further 
indication on the kid. This outline is then * 
braided with fine gold thread, concealing as 
much as possible the stitches, leaving room be* 
tween the two lines for the beads. Half of the 
pattern is then filled in with the smallest black 
beads which can be used, the remainder of it is 
filled in with the smallest gold beads ; the two 
sorts of beads render the design more distinct, 
as well as the work more ornamental. The 
engraving indicates the two different portions 
of the pattern, which are filled in with the dif¬ 
ferent beads. The smallness of the beads has 
a considerable influence on the appearance of 
the work when completed, as they ought to be 
arranged as closely together as possible, not 
allowing the least interval between them. 
When the ornamental part of the work is com¬ 
pleted, the kid must be stretched tightly over 
a cardboard foundation, the interior lined with 
silk, and the cashmere leaves for the needles 
added, when this will be found an elegant little 
article. 


< • > » > 


NEW STYLE OF WRISTLET. 
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HUG ME TIGHT. 

A GARMENT TO BE WORN UNDER A CLOAK. 

(See Diagram , opposite page.) 



It can be made of cash¬ 
mere, merino, or cloth, 
lined with quilted silk. It 
is joined on the shoulder, 
and the sleeve lined half 
way up with the same 
material as the outside. 
It is extremely comfort¬ 
able, and much more con¬ 
venient than a shawl or 
Sontag. 




« »» » > 


CORNER FOR A POCKET HANDKERCHIEF. 
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DIAGRAM OF HUG ME TIGHT. 
(See opposite page.) 



EMBROIDERY. 
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CHILD’S APRON IN CROCHET. 



Materials .—Shetland wool, white, with one color; 
and a hook somewhat coarse in proportion. Also a 
little eight-thread Berlin wool to match the colored 
Shetland. 

Beginning at the waist, make a chain of 124 
with tlie colored wool. Take the white ; and 
fasten on at the first stitch with ate. Miss 1, 
* 2 d c in one, 1 ch, 2 d c in same, miss 3 *; 
repeat to the end, when work ate stitch on the 
last chain. Work back the next row, beginning 
with 3 ch, * 2 d c under the one chain, between 
the 4 d c, 1 ch, 2 d c under same * ; repeat to 
the end. Repeat this last row, backwards and 
forwards, until ten rows altogether are done ; 
then divide for the armholes, doing nine repeti¬ 
tions of the pattern, nine times for each back, 
and the remaining thirteen for the front. 

Now work the sleeves, and sew them in. 
With the white wool make a chain of 52; and 
do two pattern-rows—one backwards and one 
forwards. Join on the colored wool, and with 
it do three more rows ; and finally one in which 
7 d c are worked under the single-chain stitch. 
This makes a sort of shell-edging. 

Sew in the sleeves at the openings, allowing 
five entire patterns for the shoulder-straps. 


Take the colored wool, and work a row of 
open-hem along the foundation-chain, at the 
waist. Then the white, and work like the body, 
only doing two patterns for one, to give suffi¬ 
cient fulness for the skirt. After fifteen white 
rows, do four colored ones. Then do one row 
of the same pattern, entirely round the apron , 
carrying it along the sides and top as well as 
the edge ; and on that a row of the shell-border 
like that which finishes the sleeves. 

Finally, with the Berlin wool, twist cords with 
tassels at the ends to run in the open-liem at 
the waist and along the top. The tassels must 
not be added until the cord is run through, as 
they ought to be large and handsome. 

This is an extremely pretty article of dress for 
a little girl, and may be made in a great variety 
of colors. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to remind our 
readers that it, like all woollen articles, should 
be washed in water into which raw potatoes 
have been scraped ; after which the water is 
drained off, and used without soap . 

This pattern, if thought too warm in this 
material, can also be crocheted in cotton. 
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GAUNTLET, IN CROCHET. 

Materials .—Four shades of gray Berlin wool, four 
skeins of each shade, and four skeins of white wool; 
Penelope crochet, No. 2. 



With lightest gray wool make a chain the 
width of the arm ; work three rows in double 


crochet. Commence with next shade, work 
three rows, and so on with each shade to the 
darkest, and then again to the lightest, de¬ 
creasing twice in every other row, and always 
in the same stitch. Now form the thumb by 
making two stitches in one ; increase in this 
stitch for twelve rows. Now leave the increased 
stitches unworked, make three chains, and 
work ten rows on the remaining stitches and 
on the three chains ; finish the thumb by work¬ 
ing ten rows on the stitches which were made 
by increasing, and the three chain stitches ; 
decrease in every row in the centre, and more 
if found necessary. With white wool work six 
rows, 2 long, 2 chain, miss 2, round the top, 
making the long one stitch in advance of the 
long in former row. 


WATCH-CASE IN CHENILLE. 


Materials .—Green che¬ 
nille of different shades, 
wood-colored chenille, 
and cherry-colored che¬ 
nille. 

Make of stout iron 

> 

wire the pocket and 
long stem of the case. 

Cover them neatly 
with the wood-color¬ 
ed chenille, and at 
the back of the pocket 
stitch in strongly a 
piece of cardboard, 
covered at the back 
with green silk, and 
lined with quilted 
white satin. 

Make of fine wire 
the leaves and flow¬ 
ers, and cover the first 
w’ith green, the se¬ 
cond with cherry-colored chenille. Sew them 
to the pocket and stem in the order given in 
the engraving. Some of the flowers should 
have five petals, some only three. A brass 
hook, for the watch must be sewed firmly on 
the stem, about half way down. 



EMBROIDERY. 
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CROCHET FLOWERS. 

JONQUIL. 

Two shades of yellow Berlin wool; one light, 
the other a deep color, hut not orange. 

Form a loop of wire (or leto), and work in it 
twelve long stitches with the deep shade of 
yellow; close these stitches in a round, by 
working one or two stitches in the first loop or 
loops of the preceding row ; break off the wool 
some distance from the work. You will then 
have the little cup which forms the centre of 
the flower. The jonquil itself is composed of 
six petals, separately made, and fastened round 
the cup, either by twisting the wires together, 
or by sewing them round with a rug needle, 
fixing down at the same time the ends of wool 
left in finishing the top petals. 

Petals. —Make a chain of seven stitches with 
the darkest shade of wool, not split; work 
round the chain fifteen long stitches (putting 
three stitches in the top loop) with the light 
shade of wool, split; pinch it at the top, to 
make the petal appear as pointed as possible, 
and cover the stem with light green wool of a 
yellowish color, which must be split. 

Leaves. —Take a length of wire, and work 
on it about fifty stitches in double crochet, 
leaving two or three inches of wire at the end, 
as a stalk ; fold this wire in two at the twenty- 
fifth stitch, which forms the leaf; twist the 
wires of the stem together, and cover it with 
wool. 

CINERARIA ; OR, AUTUMNAL DAISY. ' 

This is a very pretty little flower, and may 
be made either in blue or lilac wool. The same 
receipt would do for the common or field daisy, 
if white wool be used ; but then it would be 
necessary to take one thread of deep pink wool, 
and sew round the edge of each petal with a 
rug needle, taking one stitch in every loop. 

Take a steel crochet needle, and work on a 
piece of leto twelve stitches in double crochet, 
with a bright shade (not too light) of split 
wool; pass the needle under the leto in begin¬ 
ning the stitch, instead of doing so for the last 
two loops, as before directed; break off the 
wool, twist the two ends of the wire together, 
and cut off one of them. Make, in the same 
way, seven or eight of these little petals, or as 
many as may be needed to go round the heart 
of the flower. Make a little tuft of yellow wool, 
about half the size of a pea, by crossing a bit 
of wire over some little pieces of split wool, 
and twisting it tightly ; cut the wool even at 
the top, almost close to the wire, and mount 


the flower by fastening the little petals round 
the heart with a bit of split silk ; cut off all the 
wires but two, at different lengths from the 
flower—the longest not exceeding a nail; cover 
the stem with green wool, and be very careful 
in covering it rather closely in the part nearest 
the flower, as the graduated thickness of the 
wires is to represent the calyx. Finish the 
branch with a few small leaves, which must be 
worked in the same manner as the petals, only 
longer; making the chain for each of different 
lengths—the smallest fourteen stitches, the 
longest about twenty. They must be made, 
also, in different shades of green; the smallest 
being the lightest color. 


END OF WAIST-RIBBON OR NECK-TIE, IN 
SILK- NETTING* AND DARNING. 



This is a little Parisian novelty, which any 
lady can execute for herself with a very trifling 
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degree of trouble. It is formed of a small 
square of netting in crochet silk, commenced 
on one loop, enlarged until the width of the 
contrary corners is reached, and then dimin¬ 
ished again to one. In this square the pattern 
given in our engraving is to be darned in the 
same sort of silk. The square is then to be let 
into the end of a ribbon, and a long silk fringe 
knotted into every loop. The square of netting 
, may be made larger if desired, but its size must 
be carefully adapted to the width of the ribbon. 
These form very ornamental ends to the long 
waist-ribbons, and are equally in favor for the 
necktie. Sometimes the netting is of the same 


color as the ribbon, and sometimes it forms a 
contrast, being darned with a silk of some bril¬ 
liant shade, for the sake of effect, while the 
fringe may be of either color. 


RABBIT PINCUSHION. 



APRON FOR A SCHOOL GIRL. 

IT CAN BE MADE OF SILK OR WASH-GOODS. 
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NEW STYLE OF DRAWERS. - 

TRIMMED WITH SMALL TUCKS AND INSERTING. 


EMBROIDERY. 
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PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 

CHRISTMAS. 

\Ye give a number of receipts for puddings, pies, cakes, 
etc., that will be of great use to our lady friends during 
the Christmas holidays:— 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM PUDDINGS. 

In the making of plum pudd ng.s, the following results 
of the examination and comparison of eighteen receipts 
may be usefully studied and applied:— 

Average of Eighteen Receipts for Plum Pudding. 

Fiue flour, half a pound ; bread-crumbs, quarter of a 
pound ; suet, three quarters of a pound ; eggs (yolk and 
white), four ; mixed dried fruit, one pound and a half; 
mixed liquid, a third of a pint. 

Average Deductions respecting the Composition. 

A classification of the receipts gives the following inde¬ 
pendent dogmas, namely, that when a plum pudding con¬ 
tains— 

Less flour, it must have more egg, bread-crnmb, and 
fruit. 

Less egg , it must have more flour and less liquid. 

Less bread-crumb , it must have more flour and liquid 
and less suet. 

Less suet, it must have less bread-crumb and fruit. 

Less fruit , it must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour. 

Less liquid, it must have less egg and more bread-crumb. 

With respect to the mixing of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed. The eggs are always beat up pre¬ 
viously in a separate state; and the milk, spice, flour, aud 
crumbs are generally added by degrees, and beat up suc¬ 
cessively, adding the suet and fruit next, and the brandy 
last. In some cases, however, this process is reversed, and 
the eggs are added last; but, in general, the eggs and milk, 
the flour, suet, and fruit, and the spices, go together. The 
puddiug-bag is always well dredged with flour, and often 
tied rather loose, that the puddiug may swell; and, after 
boiling it, about five minutes are suffered to elapse, in order 
that the moisture may evaporate from the outside of the 
cloth, and allow it to leave the pudding in a perfect state. 
Some are boiled in a cloth only, some in a mould only, 
with a cloth over the mouth, and others in both a cloth 
and basin. They all should have pounded white sugar 
sprinkled freely over them, on being served on the dish for 
table. ” I 

Much puzzling difference is apparent in the time directed 
for the boiling of the puddings of each receipt. This ap¬ 
pears to depend on the nature of the composition and the 
proportion of binding material. We have instituted a 
comparison of all the receipts by reducing the weight of 
ingredients to the average standard, and have obtained the 
following independent deductions :— 

1. Plum puddings require the same boiling, if the crumb 
bo left out, and more flour, egg, and fruit supply its place. 

2. They require more boiling, when containing a greater 
proportion of flour and egg, but less crumb and suet, or 
when boiled in a mould. 

3. They require less boiling, when having less flour, but 
more crumb and fruit. 

4. The average time of boiling for ingredients weighing 
four pounds is about four hours. 


Rich Plum Pudding. —Stone carefully one pound of the 
best raisins, wash and pick one pound of currants, chop 
very small one pound of fresh beef suet, blanch and chop 
small or pound two ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce 
of bitter ones ; mix the whole well together, with one pound 
of sifted flour, and the same weight of crumb of bread 
soaked in milk, then squeezed dry and stirred with a spoon 
until reduced to a mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Cut in small pieces two ounces each of preserved citron, 
orange, and lemon-peel, and add a quarter of an ounce of 
mixed spice; quarter of a pound of moist sugar should be 
put into a basin, with eight eggs, and well beaten together 
with a tliree-pronged fork ; stir this with the pudding, and 
make it of a proper consistence avith milk. Remember 
that it must not be made too thin, or the fruit will sink to 
the bottom, but be made to the consistence of good thick 
batter. Two wineglassfuls of brandy should be poured 
over the fruit and spice, mixed together in a basin, and 
allowed to staud three or four hours before the pudding is 
made, stirriug them occasionally. It .must be tied iu a 
cloth, and will take five hours of constant boiling. When 
done, turn it out on a dish, sift loaf-sugar over the top, and 
serve it with wine-sauce in a boat, and some poured round 
the pudding. 

The pudding will be of considerable size, but half the 
quantity of materials, used in the same proportion, will be 
equally good. 

Old English Christmas Plum Pudding. —To make what 
is termed a pound pudding, take of raisins well stoned, 
currants thoroughly washed, one pound each ; chop a 
pound of suet very finely and mix with them ; add a 
quarter of a pound of flour, or bread very finely crumbled, 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, half a small nutmeg, one tea¬ 
spoonful of ginger, half a dozen eggs well beaten ; work it 
well together, put it into a cloth, tie it firmly, allowing 
room to swell, and boil not less than five hours. It should 
not be suffered to stop boiling. 

Boiled Plum Pudding. —The crumbs of a small loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nutmeg, a tablespoon¬ 
ful of flour. Butter the monld, and boil them five hours. 
Serve with brandy-sauce. 

A rich Christmas Pudding. —One pound of raisins 
stoned, oue pound of currants, half a pound of beef-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of flour, three 
eggs, a cup of sweetmeats, and a wineglass of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a monld eight hours. 

A good Christmas Pudding. —One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, oue pouud of currants, one pound of plums, 
eight eggs, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 
spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven hours. 

Little Plum Cakes to keep long. —Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with six ounces of finely-pounded sugar; 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three eggs 
well beaten, half a pouud of currants washed and nicely 
dried, and the flour and sugar ; beat all for some time, 
then dredge flour on tin plates, and drop the batter on 
them the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be 
a stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 

Pumpkin Pudding. —Take one pint of pumpkin that has 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander ; melt in 
half a pint of warm milk quarter of a pouud of blitter and 
the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well together; 
one pint of rich cream will be better tliau milk and butter ; 
beat eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the 
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gredients ; when the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of 
picked caraway-seeds. 

Queen Cake. —Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants; wash one pound 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 


other ingredients alternately with the pumpkin ; then stir 
in a wineglass of rose-water and two glasses of wine mixed 
together, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinna¬ 
mon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake it 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Mincemeat. —Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
tiie peel and j uice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way. —Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, half a pint of brandy ; mix 
well together. This should be made a little time before 
wanted for use. 

Mince Pies. —Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of suet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pounds of 
currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half a pint 
of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few cloves and mace, 
with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and 
lemon-peel ready, and put some in each of the pies when 
made. 

CHRISTMAS CAKE. 

To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen ; 

Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 

And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 

Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced; 

Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 

And a gill of pale brandy uniced; 

A large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 

Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 

Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 

An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished; 

The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished. 

Lemon Cake. —Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa¬ 
rately, till in a solid froth ; add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; 
beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand 
six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs 
and the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour 
in a moderately hot oven. 

Lemon Gingerbread. —Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy ; then mix 
the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter 
melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, and mix all up to¬ 
gether with half an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of 
an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 

Seed Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add¬ 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beating 
both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and 
the whites of ten, beaten separately; mix in the whites 
first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for ten 
minutes; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and a half 
,of flour, and mix them very gradually with the other in¬ 


eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the 
dry ingredients by degrees ; beat the whole an hour ; but¬ 
ter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them only half 
full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 

Imperial Gingerbread. —Rub six ounces of butter into 
three-quarters of a pound of flour ; then mix six ounces of 
treacle with a pint of cream carefully, lest it should turn 
the cream ; mix in a quarter of a pound of double-refined 
sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one ounce 
of caraway-seeds; stir the whole well together into a 
paste, cut it into shapes, and stick cut candied orange, or 
lemon-peel on the top. 

Soft Crullers. —Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
and powder half a pound of loaf-sugar ; heat a pint of 
water in a round-bottomed saucepan, and when quite 
warm, mix the flower with it gradually ; set half a pound 
of fresh butter over the fire in a small vessel; and when it 
begins to melt, stir it gradually into the flour and water ; 
then add by degrees the powdered sugar and half a grated 
nutmeg. Take the saucepan off the fire, and beat the con¬ 
tents with a wooden spaddle or spatula, till they are tho¬ 
roughly mixed ; then beat six eggs very light, and stir 
them gradually into the mixture. Beat the whole very 
hard, till it becomes a thick batter. Flour a pasteboard 
very well, and lay out the batter upon it in rings (the best 
way is to pass it through a screw funnel). Have ready, on 
the fire, a pot of boiling lard of the very best quality ; put 
in the crullers, removing them from the board by carefully 
taking them up, one at a time, on a broad-bladed knife. 
Boil but few at a time. They must be of a fine brown. 
Lift them out on a perforated skimmer, draining the lard 
from them back into the pot; lay them on a large dish, 
and sift powdered white sugar over them. 

Soft crullers cannot be made in warm weather. 

A Good Pound-cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yolks of eight eggs 
beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one pound 
of flour, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them and a few 
cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine powder to¬ 
gether ; then by degrees work the dry ingredients into the 
butter and eggs. When well beaten, add a glass of wine 
and some caraways. It must be beaten a full hour. Butter 
a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW TEAR’S DINNERS. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, roast goose with apple 
sauce, roasted ham, chicken-pie, stewed beets, cole-slaw, 
turnips, salsify, winter-squash ; mince pie, plum pud¬ 
ding, lemon custards, cranberry pie. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled fowls with 
celery sauce, boiled ham, goose pie, turnips, salsify, cole¬ 
slaw, winter-squash, beets; mince pudding boiled, lemon 
pudding baked, pumpkin pudding. 

Mock turtle soup, roast turkey with cranberry sauce, 
boiled turkey with celery sauce, roasted ham, smoked 
tongue, chicken curry, oyster pie, beets, cole-slaw, winter- 
squash, salsify, fried celery; plum pudding, mince pie, 
calf’s-foot jelly, blanc-mange. 
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HOW TO COOK POULTRY. 

To Boil a Turkey. —Make a stuffing as for veal ; or if 
you wish, a plain stuffing, pound a cracker or some 
bread-crumb very fine, chop raw salt pork very fine, 
sift some sage and any other sweet herbs that are liked, 
season with pepper, and mould them together with the 
yolk of an egg; put this under the breast, and tie it 
closely. Set on the turkey in boiling water enough to 
cover it; boil very slowly, and take off the scum as it 
rises. A large turkey will require more than two hours’ 
boiling ; a small one an hour and a half. Garnish with 
fried forcemeat, and serve with oyster or celery sauce. 

Or: Fill the body with oysters, and let it boil by 
steam without any water. When sufficiently done, take 
it up, strain the gravy that will be found in the pan, and 
which, when cold, will be a fine jelly ; thicken it with 
a little flour and butter, add the liquor of the oysters 
intended for sauce, also stewed, and warm the oysters 
up in it; whiten it with a little boiled cream, and pour 
it over the turkey. 

To Roast a Turkey. —Prepare a stuffing of pork sau¬ 
sage-meat, one beaten egg, and a few crumbs of bread ; 
or, if sausages are to be served with the turkey, stuffing 
as for fillet of veal: in either, a little shred shallot is ail 
improvement. Stuff the bird under the breast; dredge 
it with flour, and put it down to a clear, brisk fire ; at 
a moderate distance the first half hour, but afterwards 
nearer. Baste with butter ; and when the turkey is 
plumped up, and the steam draws towards the fire, it 
will be nearly done ; then dredge it lightly with flour, 
and baste it with a little more butter, first melted in the 
basting-ladle. Serve with gravy in the dish and bread 
sauce in a tureen. It inay be garnished with sausages, 
or with fried forcemeat, if veal stuffing be used. Some¬ 
times the gizzard and liver are dipped into the yolk of 
an egg, sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put 
under the pinions before the bird is put to the fire. 
Chestnuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with 
turkey. 

A very large turkey will require three hours’ roasting ; 
one of eight or ten pounds, two hours ; and a small one, 
an hour and a half. 

Roasted chestnuts, grated or sliced, and green truffles, 
sliced, are excellent additions to the stuffing for turkeys. 

To “Devil” Turkey. —Mix a little salt, black pepper, 
and Cayenne, and sprinkle the mixture over the gizzard, 
rump, and drumstick of a dressed turkey ; broil them, 
and serve very hot with this sauce: mix with some of 
the gravy out of the dish, a little made mustard, some 
butter and flour, a spoonful of lemon-juice, and the same 
of soy ; boil up the whole. 

Stuffing for Turkeys, Fowls, and Veal. — Chop, 
finely, half a pound of suet, and with it mix the same 
quantity of bread-crumbs, a large spoonful of chopped 
parsley, nearly a teaspoonful of thyme and marjoram, 
mixed, one-eighth of a nutmeg, some grated lemon-peel, 
salt, and pepper; and bind the whole with two eggs. A 
teaspoonful of finely-shred shallot or onion may be added 
at pleasure. 

To Bone Poultry and Game, — First take out the breast¬ 
bone, then remove the back with a sharp knife, and next 
the leg-bones ; keep the skin unbroken, and push within 
it the meat of the legs. 

To Bone Fowls for Fricasees, Curkies, and Pies. — 
First carve them entirely into joints, then remove the 
bones, beginning with the legs and wings, at the head 
of the largest bone ; hold this with the fingers, and 
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work the knife as directed in the receipt above. The 
remainder of the birds is too easily done to require any 
instructions. 

To Roast a Goose. —Geese seem to bear the same rela¬ 
tion to poultry that pork does to the flesh of other do¬ 
mestic quadrupeds ; that is, the flesh of goose is not 
suitable for, or agreeable to, the very delicate in consti¬ 
tution. One reason, doubtless, is that it is the fashion 
to bring it to table very rare done ; a detestable mode! 

Take a young goose, pick, singe, and clean well. 
Make the stuffing with two ounces of onions (about four 
common sized), and one ounce of green sage, chopped 
very fine ; then add a large coffee-cup of stale bread¬ 
crumbs and the same of mashed potatoes ; a little pepper 
and salt, a bit of butter as big as a walnut, the yolk of 
an egg or two ; mix these well together, and stuff the 
goose. Do not fill it entirely ; the stuffing requires room 
to swell Spit it, tie the spit at both ends to prevent its 
swinging round, and to keep the stuffing from coming 
out. The fire must be brisk. Baste it with salt aud 
water at first, then with its own dripping. It will take 
two hours or more to roast it thoroughly. 

A green goose, that is, one under four months old, is 
seasoned with pepper and salt instead of sage and 
onions. It will roast in an hour. 

Sauce for a Roasted Goose. —Put into a saucepan a 
tablespoonful of made mustard, half a teaspoonful of 
Cayenne pepper, a glass of port wine, aud a gill of 
gravy; mix, and warm, and pour it through a slit in 
the apron into the body of the goose, just before serving. 

To Stew a Goose. —Truss the goose as for boiling, 
cover it with bacon, and tie it up ; cover the saucepan 
with bacon; put in a sprinkle of sweet herbs; a carrot 
cut in dice and two bay leaves: lay in the goose and 
giblets ; cover with bacon ; moisten with as much stock 
as will cover the goose ; let it boil, covered with buttered 
paper and a close cover, and set it on a hot hearth, with 
fire over it; give it an hour and a half. Serve it with 
onion or apple sauce. 

Obs. —Both geese and ducks, if old, are better to be 
parboiled before they are roasted. Put them on in just 
sufficient water to boil them ; keep the vessel close 
covered ; let a tough goose simmer two hours, then dry, 
and wipe it clean: stuff and roast, basting it at first with 
a little bacon fat or butter. 

Ducks.— Ducks may be roasted as soon as killed. 
Keep a clear, bright fire. Let them be done of a light 
brown ; but if wild, they should not be much roasted, 
or the flavor will be spoiled. They take about an hour 
to roast and should be well basted The livers and 
gizzard are parboiled, chopped fine, and thrown into the 
gravy. 

Canvas back ducks are roasted in half an hour ; they 
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should always be served with currant jelly. For tame 
ducks apple sauce is more appropriate. 

A duckling will require proportionally more roasting. 

To Boil Ducks. —Salt them two days, and boil in a 
cloth for an hour. Serve with onion sauce made with 
milk. Or, ducks may bo boiled fresh, stuffed with sage 
and onion, and served with gravy. 

To Stew a Duck. —Stuff’ and half roast a duck; then 
put into a stewpan, with a shred onion, some black 
pepper and salt, a little mint, sage, winter savory, and 
marjoram, chopped small, and about a pint of beef gravy. 
Simmer about twenty minutes, and then skim it, aud 
take out the herbs. Add a quart of green peas, lightly 
boiled, and simmer half an hour longer. Thicken with 
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a little butter and flour, if requisite, and serve the duck 
and peas in one dish. A glass or two of port wine, or 
the juice of half a lemon, with a little sugar, will much 
improve this dish. 

Cabbage, boiled, well drained, shred, and fried in 
butter, may also be stewed with ducks, instead of the 
peas, as above. 


VERY NICE WINTER DINNERS FOR FAMILIES. 

Winter soup, roast beef, stewed onions, cole-slaw, 
turnips ; apple pie, custards. 

Boiled ham, oyster pie, turnips, parsnips, stewed 
pumpkin ; baked rice pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Chicken pot-pie, oyster fritters, turnips, parsnips, 
beets; pumpkin pudding, preserved peaches. 

Boiled turkey with oyster sauce, smoked tongue, tur¬ 
nips. salsify, beets ; cranberry pie, custards. 

Roast fowls with cranberry sauce, oyster fritters, tur¬ 
nips, beets, winter-squash ; potatoe pudding, preserved 
quinces. 

Bean soup, roast pork with apple sauce, turnips, 
pumpkin, beets ; pumpkin pudding, preserved tomatoes. 

Roast beef, scolloped oysters, turnips, parsnips, win¬ 
ter-squash, stewed beets ; cranberry pie, boiled custard. 

Pease soup, roast fowls, turnips, beets, hominy, win¬ 
ter-squash, cold-slaw ; squash pudding, baked apples. 

Roast turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled ham, win¬ 
ter-squash, turnips, salsify ; mince pudding, lemon cus¬ 
tards. 

Ham pie, oyster fritters, turnips, winter-squash, sal¬ 
sify, stewed beets ; raisin pudding, baked pears. 

Venison soup, roast fowls, stewed beets, turnips, win¬ 
ter-squash ; sago pudding, baked apples. 

Roast venison with currant jelly, chicken curry, tur¬ 
nips, winter-squash, salsify ; cranberry pie, custards. 

Roast fowls, boiled corned beef, cabbage, carrots, pars¬ 
nips, turnips ; apple pie, boiled custard. 

Roast beef, stewed fowls, cole-slaw, stewed beets, tur¬ 
nips, hominy, salsify ; plum pudding, cranberry pie. 

Soup k la Julienne, roast goose with apple sauce, scol¬ 
loped oysters, turnips, stewed onions, stewed beets 
pumpkin pudding, preserved pears. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Turkey Carpets. —To revive the color of a 
Turkey carpet, beat it well with a stick till the dust is 
all out, then with a lemon or sorrel juice take out the 
spots of ink, if the carpet be stained with any, wash it 
in cold water, and afterwards shake out all the water 
from the threads of the carpet; when it is thoroughly 
dry, rub it all over with the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf, 
and, if the weather is very fine, hang it out in the open 
air a night or two. 

To Extract Marking Ink.— The following process 
will be found easy and effectuaL Take tlie piece of 
marked linen, and immerse it in a solution of chloride 
of lime, when in a few minutes the characters will pass 
from black to white, owing to a new preparation of 
silver being formed, namely, white chloride of silver, 
which still remains in the fabric, but owing to its solu¬ 
bility in solution ofammonia, it maybe entirely extracted 
by immersion in that liquid immediately it is removed 
out of the first, and allowing it to remain in it for a few 
minutes; after this it only requires to be well rinsed in 
clean water, which completes the process. 

Frost-bitten Fruits and Vegetables.— Such fruits 
and roots as pears, apples, and potatoes, as have been 


penetrated by frost, may be recovered by putting them 
into cold water when a thaw approaches, and letting 
them remain in the water for some time, till by the 
plumpness and fairness of the fruits and roots it appears 
that the particles of frost are extracted. This method 
has often been tried, and found to answer. 

Furniture Polish. —Beeswax half a pound, and a 
quarter of an ounce of alkanet root; melt together in a 
pipkin, until the former is well colored. Then add Ihi- 
seed oil, and spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; 
strain through a piece of coarse muslin. 

To Render Hard Water Soft.— For every hundred 
gallons take half a pound of the best quicklime, make 
it into a cream by the addition of water, theu diffuse it 
through the hard water in a tank or reservoir, and allow 
the whole to stand ; it will quickly he bright, the lime 
having united with the carbonate of lime, which makes 
tlie hard water, will he all deposited. This is a most 
beautiful application of the art of chemistry. 

Offensive Smells. —One of the best and most pleasant 
disinfectants is coffee ; the simplest way to use it is to 
pound the well-dried raw beans in a mortar, and strew 
the powder over a moderately-heated iron plate. Tlie 
simple traversing of the house with a roaster, containing 
freshly-roasted coffee, will clear it of offensive smells. 

To Preserve Eggs. —Apply with a brush a solution of 
gum Arabic to the shells, or immerse the eggs therein ; 
let them dry, and afterwards pack them in dry charcoal 
dust; this prevents their being affected by any altera¬ 
tions of temperature. 

To Perfume Linen. —Rose leaves, dried iu the shade, 
or at about four feet from a stove, one pound ; of cloves, 
caraway seeds, and allspice, of each one ounce ; pound 
in a mortar, or grind in a mill; dried salt, a quarter of 
a pound ; mix all these together, and put the compound 
into little hags. 

A very pleasant Perfume and also Preventive 
against Moths. —Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nut¬ 
megs, mace, cinnamon, and Tonquin beans, of each one 
ounce; then add as much Florentine orris-root as will 
equal the other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole well to powder, and then put it in little bags, 
among your clothes, &c. 

Blacking. —The best blacking for preserving the 
leather of boots and shoes, and which will make it per¬ 
fectly water-tight, is the following: Take of yellow 
wax one ounce and a half, of mutton suet four ounces 
and a half, horse turpentine half an ounce, ivory black 
three ounces ; melt first tlie wax, to which add the suet, 
and afterwards the horse turpentine ; when tlie whole 
ir melted, remove it from the fire ; mix in gradually the 
ivory black, constantly stirring' till it is cold. This 
composition is sometimes run into moulds, and sold 
under the name of blacking halls; when it is used, it 
may he laid or rubbed upon a brush, which should be 
warmed before the fire ; it is also the best blacking for 
every kind of harness; when it is wanted in a large 
quantity, it maybe gentlymelted in a ladle or pot, over 
a chafing-dish with live coals. 

To destroy Cockroaches. —The following is said to 
he effectual: These vermin are easily destroyed, simply 
by cutting up green cucumbers at night and placing 
them about where roaches commit depredations. "YV hat 
is cut from the cucumbers in preparing them for the 
table answers the purpose as well, and three applica¬ 
tions will destroy all the roaches in the house. Remove 
the peelings in tlie morning and renew them at night. 
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There is a time for every purpose.—E ccles. iii. 

Lost time is never found again,—F ranklin. 

Then haste thee, Time —’tis kindness all 
That speeds thy winged feet so fast; 

Tliy pleasures stay not till they pall, 

And all thy pains are quickly past. 

Bryant. 

The word Time has many meanings; according to 
Webster, “ the root , in some of its applications, must 
have signified to rush with violence,” Now change the 
la§t word, for violence read velocity , and we can bear 
witness to the truth of the signification. As regards the 
Lady’s Book time always rushes with such light-like 
velocity that, in our mind’s eye, we only see distinctly 
two numbers of the twelve in the year, namely, the first 
and the last. It seems but yesterday since we gave our 
January greetings, and welcomed our tried friends and 
steady supporters to the opening of the volume for 1S60 ; 
and now we are at our December Table, closing the re¬ 
cord for the year. 

What have we done ? What is the result of our work ? 
aird what its worth to the thousands on thousands who 
so warmly welcome, month after month and year after 
year, our Book to their hearts and homes ? 

All persons of good sense and right feeling know per¬ 
fectly well that the true happiness of families is found 
in their internal resources, and, although occasional 
views of the outward world, its amusements and pur¬ 
suits, are necessary to keep life from dulness and the 
understanding from dwarfing into the narrow prison of 
selfishness, they know the solid joys of life, “the sober 
certainty of waking bliss,” must be found at home —or 
nowhere. 

To promote domestic enjoyment is, therefore,"a subject 
of paramount importance. This has been our cherished 
object, and in all the variety of literary, artistic, and 
useful subjects we have set before our readers during 
the.past months of this eventful year, we have aimed 
to.anake plain the right manner of life, so that woman 
may comprehend how best she can enjoy, embellish, and 
exalt home duties and home pleasures. We have had 
rich rewards already in the warm sympathy of our 
subscribers, and we might fill pages on pages with ex¬ 
tracts from letters, tendering thanks and invoking bless¬ 
ings on the Editors of the Lady’s Book. We do not 
record it in the spirit of boasting, but with humble 
gratitude that we receive constant assurance of the 
esteem, friendship, and love of our readers. These 
pleasant letters come to us as on the wings of the wind 
from all quarters of the compass—from “Plymouth 
Rock” to tlio “Golden Gate”—from “icy Labrador” to 
“the Spaniard’s land of flowers ;” wherever on this 
Continent tlio language of Washington is understood, 
there the Lady’s Book has readers, and we have friends 
and correspondents. 

Of course, these letters are, like the private corre¬ 
spondence of friends, meant only for those to whom 
they are addressed, and we shall never use them as ad¬ 
vertisements cr pnfts, which, for our work, are wholly 
unnecessary. 

One of our friends, however, in her earnest sympathy, 


so perfectly described the impression we intend to make 
on the public mind and heart, that wo requested liberty 
to quote a few sentences from her letter, and she kindly 
granted us permission. 

She says—after a warmhearted greeting—“You have 
succeeded in raising the character of a Lady’s Book from 
a mere collection of pleasant stories, for whiling away 
the hour, to a monthly director of the taste and morals, 
and a heightened standard of what is truly womanly. 

“We want our daughters not only to be fitted for 
‘corner stones in king’s palaces,’ but also to look into 
every corner of the kitchen ; to know how to do grace¬ 
fully and well all that pertains, or may pertain to an 
American girl. And an immense variety of destiny 
awaits an American girl ! Meantime, if she is neither up 
nor down, but plodding on iu that difficultest path, the 
medium, she can learn from your picture book how 
most pleasantly to adorn the plainest home, and make 
wildernesses of bad taste blossom with wrought roses 
and graceful forms. 

“ I am regularly astonished to see how many new and 
useful adaptations there are in your Book. Oue, in par¬ 
ticular, I am alw r ays delighted with, that is the archi¬ 
tectural. Since the publication of Downing’s book, no¬ 
thing has done more or better than your occasional 
plans and pictures of houses, which combine simplicity 
and taste. Variety of construction is what we need. 
And so little has that been attended to, that you will see 
in the country, as soon as one pretty house is made, 
every body goes copying after it, as if it were too much, 
trouble to think of the least variation. The consequence 
is, you know, as soon as you look at a house outside, 
exactly what it is inside. Whereas houses should be, 
like faces, suggestive, and not transparent—still less, 
hackneyed. Above all, there should be in all houses, 
as in wit, the element of unexpectedness. SomewTiere 
there should be closets, or boudoirs, or out-looks, or 
sewing-rooms, or cosy-rooms, or chit-chats, not a bit 
like the neighbor’s house ; vTiich, in its turn, should 
have its own personal closets, retiracies, and pet bal¬ 
conies or verandas. Taste does not necessarily include 
or require expense. The printed muslin may fit like a 
moire antique and look altogether more suitable. The 
cottage may be a bower of beauty, or a soap box with a 
shingle roof. All nature teaches us variety, and taste 
teaches us elegant variety and choice in forms. But I 
forget I am inflicting a homily, w T hen I only intended 
to express my gratitude.” 

Have we not hundreds of thousands among our readers 
who would warmly respond to the sentiments we have 
quoted from the letter? To these friends, and to all our 
subscribers, we send grateful thanks for their constant 
support and cordial encouragement. And though we 
have now reached a stopping-place, it is only for the 
festivities of the season. Wishing a merry Christmas 
in a happy home, we hope to find all our friends again 
with ns when we open our splendid January number 
(ISfil), with its illustrations and examples of the useful 
and the good, which, like stars and flowers, like love 
and truth, are always beautiful and always new. 
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TDIR 

Time, old Time, with tliv pare-worn face, 

I have somewhat to say to thee , 

Wilt thou slaeko i awhile thy steady pace? 

Wilt thou stop to talk with me * 

Thus I spoke to Time, but he did not eea^e 
From his walk, though his eyes seemed dim ; 

Not a moment e ? en might lie know release, 

So I walked along with him. 

His beard was white with the winter’s snow, 

And his hair was streaked with gray ; 

I knew of the proud world he was the foe, 

As lie steadily went his way. 

Why, Time, I said, didst thou move so fast 
When mv heart was free and light? 

Why shadow so quickly the beautiful past, 

And veil all its treasures from sight ? 

Wilt thou bring to me vet once more iu tliv life 

O v m 

A sight of the loved ones of earth, 

The smile which will soothe all the sorrow and strifo, 
And gladden the spirit with mirth ? 

I paused, as I waited for Time to reply, 

Then an answer to me was given ; 
lie shook his head sadly, but lifted his eye, 

And smiled as he pointed to Heaven. B. 

THE FINE ARTS AT HOME. 

Painting, Poetry , Music, these are the Arts pre-emi¬ 
nently distinguished. From these we are intending to 
deduce, for our home eatalogue, those accomplishments 
and acquirements that have not only affinity with the 
three Queen Arts, but also harmonize with and render 
more perfect the natural taste and genius of woman. 

For iustance, from Painting, we. have Drawing, Pen¬ 
manship, Letter-writing ; from Poetry, the art of reading 
and the taste of selection in literature ; from Music, 
besides household song, which is its uatural expression, 
we have dancing, gracefulness, aud propriety of manner 
and attire, and many of those innocent home amuse¬ 
ments which are beneficial to heart aud soul, to miud 
and body. 

The real harmony and eujoymeut of life require that 
women should comprehend, cultivate, and direet tlieir 
household economy in those true priuciples of aesthetic 
art that combine the useful, the beautiful, and the good. 
So far as we are able to carry out our plan, during the 
coming year, we shall give such hints and information 
on the following subjects as will aid those who look to 
our Book for counsel:— 

We shall have, as heretofore, lessons and illustrations 
for Drawing, Writing, etc. 

In the department of Heading, we shall give cata¬ 
logues of hooks, new and old, that are, iu our opinion, 
most desirable for family use ; books that may have their 
place in the library, the parlor, tlio uursery ; with such 
suggestions as will help persons of small means to 
obtain tho best collection of books at tlio least expenso. 

In Music ; we shall give such information as will, we 
trust, aid many in cultivating this good and glorious 
Art. Tlio selection and use of the Piano* are matters of 
grave importance that we liopo to make rnoro familiar 
to our readers. 

Needle-work as an Art , in its fine specimens, similar to 
drawing and painting, conserves, improves, and beauti¬ 
fies woman, making her more fitted for all other accom¬ 
plishments ; this art will have, as it ever has had, a 
large share in tlie artistic designs and lessons of our 
Book. Connected with this art is 

The Snoing-Machine , that most wonderful proof of 

* Excellent pin nos may bo found at tho establishment 
of Boardinan & Gray, Albany, N. Y. 


man’s inventive powers, directed to the aid of feminine 
genius and industry. We shall never forget to call 
attention to this cunning household Fairy, that saves 
tho right hand of woman from her most wearing tasks. 
Y\ t g know of nothing in the shape of usefulness that 
would ho of such worth to a large family with small 
resources. We wish all such families would have, as 
a Christmas present this year, a good Sewing-Machine; 
and tlie best, as we think, is that of “ Wheeler & Wilson.” 


MISSIONARY WOMEN—HELPERS OF THE POOR 

AND IGNORANT. 

Under this head we aro intending to continue through 
the coining year a series of papers giving such informa¬ 
tion concerning tho doiugs of women, in their character 
of religious teachers and helpers in good works, as we 
think will bo both interesting aud instructive to onr 
readers. 

The risen Saviour gave His first commission to wo¬ 
men—to tell or teach tlio Apostles of His resurrection 
from the dead. Apollos was instructed by a woman; 
deaconesses were appointed, and women, like Phebe, 
made messeugers and helpers in the churches ; Timothy 
owed his early faith and culture in piety to his mother 
and grandmother; and the “ Elect Lady” had children 
(of her own or adopted) under hor charge, and was 
commended by the holiest of the Apostles as worthy 
honor and love for her good works and zeal in the faith. 
Such were the women of the Now Testament. 

We make these remarks to show that we are not ad¬ 
vocating any novelty in doctrine or duty when we say 
that to teach aud help in tlie work of Christianizing the 
world is the duty of all Christians, women as well as men. 

“Begin at Jerusalem,” was the command of Jesus 
Christ to the Apostles So, too, should women begin at 
home, in their own city, village, neighborhood. This 
domestic mission has lately been eutered upon by an 
English lady, Mrs. Ranyard, of London, authoress of 
“The Missing Link,” “The Book and its Story,” et-c., 
aud her success is wonderful. One hundred ladies havo 
joined her as managers or superintendents. These ladies 
select among the uneducated class the best women they 
can find, aud seud them out to read the Bible and sell it 
to their own class. They have now two liuudred such. 
Bible women in England, Ireland, Scotland, aud Frauce, 
and aro meeting with astonishiug success. The society 
pays these poor Bible women, who give up their time 
to this work. Then the Lady Superintendents help tho 
very poor by providing soups, clothiug, fuel, etc. at the 
very lowest cost, and also teaching these poor women to 
work. It is an example that we hope will be immedi¬ 
ately followed in onr land. 

Auotlier good work also needs helpers. Mrs. Mason,* 
the wife of an American missionary to the Karens, has 
lately returned to this country, and is pleading tlie 
cause of the poor heathen women. She wants to obtain 
helpers (Bible readers), single ladies, to go out with her 
to Burmah, and teach the poor, ignorant heathon mo¬ 
thers and their little girls that there is a Saviour for 
woman. We shall givo lier story in our next number. 
In the mean time, should any lady desire to know rnoro 
of her plan, her address is—Sirs. Ellen B. Mason, care 
of A. D. F. Randolph, 6S3 Broadway, New York. 

A Word with our Young Writers. —W e have so 
many “lovers of learning” in our land, so many read- 

* Her two hooks, “Tounghoo Women” and “A Talk 
with the Gauges,” are for sale by Mr, Randolph. Buy 
them. 
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ers of periodical literature, that it is not strange the 
desire to scribble poetry and to become a “ contributor’’ 
should be, like the rash and measles , epidemics among 
Young America. We do not desire to damp this ardor 
to do something distinguishing, while the object to 
he attained is good ; but we do wish our young con¬ 
tributors would not give us the trouble of reading and 
burning their first productions. Better throw these in 
the fire yourselves, after comparing the poetry with that 
of Bryant and Longfellow, Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. 
Browning ; and your prose—read Washington Irving 
' and Miss Mitford, and you will lay yours in the grate, 
and try again. 

A recent work,* written by one of our most eminent 
statesmen and accomplished scholars, has the following 
excellent remarks on the value of study:— 

“ Whenever a writer’s performance has cost him no 
labor, he ought, on that very account, to question its merit. 
The first essays of the human mind are imbecile and un¬ 
satisfactory. When, by any accidental animation of 
thaugbt, a writer fills up his pag-e with rapid execution, 
he finds, upon the fall of his excitement, much of confusion 
to clear up, and much absurdity to expunge. The most 
exalted intelligences do not claim an exception to this 
remark.” (Pages 214, 215.) 

We wish our young correspondents would take this 
advice to their hearts, and not send us their “first 
pieces y’ “poems written off in haste, and no time to 
copy stories with “please correct all errors,” when 
the whole article is an error, and we have no way, ex¬ 
cept the ordeal by fire, of correcting effectually the fol¬ 
lies and faults of these unfinished productions. 

Places op Education- for Young Ladies. —We shall, 
whenever we have room, give a short summary of these 
institutions, which are fast multiplying in our land. 

Brownsville College for Young Ladies , Mississippi, has 
lately been established. Iiev. B. Huger Capers, Presi¬ 
dent. 

LaurensviUe Ladies’ College , South Carolina, I860. 
Kev. E. T. Buist, President. Number of students during 
the year, 128. 

$ft. Carroll Seminary , Carroll Co., Illinois. Mrs. 
Frances A. Woodsliimer, Miss Cinderella M. Gregory, 
Principals. 

In this seminary both sexes are educated. Number of 
students, 36S ; Young- Ladies, 20G ; Gentlemen, 1G2. 

Tennessee Female College , Franklin, Williamson Co., 
Tcnn., 1830. C. W. Callender, A. M., President, with 
seven lady assistants. Number of students, 177. 

From the note to the patrons we will select a few sen¬ 
tences containing important truths. 

“We believe the true object of female education is to 
fit woman for properly and gracefully performing those 
duties, moral, social, and physical, that God and. society 
make incumbent upon her. Our Course of Study, and 
our rules in the f College Family,’ have this object in 
view. 

“ We believe the mind of woman should be cultivated 
in the same-manner as that of man. 

“ We believe that, in the manag-ement of her house¬ 
hold, an intelligent mother finds as much use for the 
algebra, geometry, or Latin she studied in her girlhood, 
and for the penetration, patience, and habits of research 
their acquirement cost her, as does any merchant, law¬ 
yer, physician, or planter, in the ordinary pursuit of 
his calling. 

* “ Occasional Productions,” etc., by the late Richard 
Rush. (See Editors’ Book Table.) 
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“The great end of all education we believe to he the 
preparation of the youthful mind to properly understand 
the works and providence of God ; to unfold it to larger 
views and clearer conceptions of his goodness to ns, and 
our oblig-ations to him. Hence, all studies which ex¬ 
pand the intellect, enlarge the affections, or strengthen 
the will, are ‘ of use. 1 So believing, we always en¬ 
deavor to procure religious teachers, and we make it an 
object of pre-eminent importance to endeavor to guide 
our pujjils to the straight and narrow way that leads t » 
everlasting life.” 

Miss S. J. Kale’s Boarding and Hay School for 
Young Ladies, 1S2G Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac¬ 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. An accom¬ 
plished French teacher resides in the family, and also 
an excellent teacher of music, who gives her persona) 
attention to pupils while practising. The moral train¬ 
ing and the health and physical development of the 
scholars are carefully attended to. 

References : Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, H. I)., Wm. II. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J. ; and others. 

To our Correspondents. —These articles are accepted : 
“Peace”—“The Beggar at the Door”—“Waitings”— 
“ We met”— “ The Name in the Sand”—and “ Life’s Les¬ 
sons. (We do not publish selected poems.) 

We must decline a much greater number, for which 
we have no room: “Absence”—“My friend Annie” — 
“ Sonnet”—“ Maude Hunter”—“A Lyric,” etc. (too long) 
— “ To Isabelle ” — “ To ” — “ Evening ”— “ Serenade ” — 
“The Bereaved Mother”—“Ellen Lea”—“In the Morn¬ 
ing Early,” etc,— “The White Cottage” (the writer 
must “learn to labor and to wait”)—“A Poem” — “To 
Jessie”— “Lost Love”—“My heart is a rose”— “The 
Voice of the Winds”— “Marion Lee”—“The Blank Leal” 
(the author shows talent and earnest wish to excel, but 
needs more culture)— “ An Auction Sale” — “The Great 
Eastern”—“The Prince and the People” (enough has 
been written on this subject, for the present)— “ Live for 
Something” (if we had room, we would make a few 
extracts)— and the “Day of Darkness.” 

To Mrs.- , of Texas.—I n answer to the inquiry, 

“Who is the author of ‘Adam Bede’ and ‘The Mill on 
the Floss ?’ ” we reply, an Eng-lish lady of the name of 
Evans. She is a sing-le woman, a native of the north of 
England, where the scenes of her remarkable novels are 
laid. Her first work, “Scenes in Clerical Life,” was 
published in Blackwood . She writes under the style and 
title of a man, as “George Elliot;” why or wherefore, 
as we have never been informed, we cannot explain to 
our interrogator.— Eds. Lady’s Book. 

Will Miss S. J. T. of South Side send us her address 
in full, town, county, State? We wish all correspond¬ 
ents, who desire answers, would he particular in givin g 
their addresses — and never forg-efc to inclose a stain}'. 
The best way is to inclose an envelope, directed and 
stamped, then we shall he spared much trouble. ,i 

A Word ahout Postages. — These should always 1 
paid in full. Our Canada correspondents will pleas- 
pay the postage on their communications, Thankii. 
onr friends for their many favors and warm expressior 
of interest in the Book, wc wish all a very pleasa:.. 
Christmas, 
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BY J N O. STAINBACK WILSON, M.B. 


Diet and Drinks of Nursing Women. —The diet and 
drinks of mothers and wet-nurses are matters of the very 
first importance: because errors in these particulars 
must ultimately impair the health of the mother or 
nurse, resulting in those diseases and physical disabili¬ 
ties of which we have before spoken ; and even when 
there is no immediate and manifest symptom of disease 
in the nurse, it is a well-known fact that certain articles 
of food and drink, when taken by nurses, will cause colic 
and other disagreeable effects in a child at the breast. 

The diet of nurses should consist of wholesome, nutri¬ 
tious food, plainly cooked, and eaten in moderate quan¬ 
tity. To be a little more specific—it should be composed 
mainly of nourishing animal soups, milk, rice, bread, 
ripe fruits, boiled or baked mutton and beef, &c., to the 
exclusion of all highly seasoned dishes, rich gravies, fat 
pork, salt bacon, pastries, acid and unripe fruits, pickles, 
and such like. 

Mothers and wet-nurses are very much given to in¬ 
dulgence in the free use of meat, and the strongest kind 
of food, because, as they say, “ they have to eat for two.” 
Hence, nurses who have, as a general rule, never en¬ 
joyed the luxuries of life in too great abundance, are 
very apt to take advantage of this idea, and to make it a 
license for the gratification of a gluttonous appetite, and 
for a troublesome fastidiousness with regard to their 
diet. Such a course, either on the part of mothers or 
nurses, is highly injurious to their own health, and de¬ 
structive in its effects on the infant. It is only the food 
that is digested and taken up into the blood that goes to 
nourish the nurse or the child ; and all that is not di¬ 
gested and taken into the circulation must oppress the 
stomach, causing colic, diarrhoea, headache, and general 
derangement of health, with consequent impairment of 
the secretion of milk, either in quantity or quality, and 
oftener than otherwise in both. Once, or at most twice 
a day, is often enough for any woman who does not lead 
quite an active life, to take meat; and this, together with 
everything else, should be eaten in moderate quantity 
—just enough to satisfy a natural, reasonable, healthful 
appetite —such an appetite as nature will give to all 
nursery women who live aright, and who arc guided by 
the plain teachings of physiology and common sense, 
instead of the absurd notion of “eating for two,”'and 
“the more we eat, the fatter we get,” etc. etc. 

As a general rule, the vegetables should be the prin¬ 
cipal diet of nursery women, as of all others who do not 
take active exercise. But there are some vegetables, 
such as potatoes, turnips, peas, &c., that give rise to 
flatulency in nurses and children, and when it is found 
from experience (our only safe guide in such things) 
that such is the case, all articles of diet so offending 
should lie left off. 

The only drinks of nursing women should be water, 
pure simple water ; chocolate, if it agrees ; hot-water 
tea ; and milk, which may be regarded both as food and 
drinl^ The habit of resorting to tea, coffee, wines, cor¬ 
dials, and various stimulating drinks, under the mis¬ 
taken notion that they increase the milk and impart 
strength, is most pernicious, and is ruinous to the health 
of nurse and child. Stimulants can never give or in¬ 
crease strength ; and though some of them may cause a 
temporary increase in tho milk and other secretions, 


the excitement caused by them is unhealthful, the effects 
are transient and unnatural, and the consequences of 
their use—except in some cases of disease—are evil, 
evil only, and that continually. 

We could say much more on this subject, and more 
particularly on the apparent necessity for tea and coffee, 
which seems to exist with some who have long indulged 
in these drinks ; but for further information, we must 
refer to our “Woman’s Home Book of Health,” which we 
trust will prove highly useful to those for whom it is 
intended. 

Drugging Nursing Women. —Of the pernicious effects 
of drugs in excess, and particularly of opiates, when 
administered directly to infants, we have already 
spoken. The effects of drugs when taken through the 
nurse’s milk are perhaps no less disastrous ; and certain 
it is that such effects are almost wholly unknown to, or 
disregarded by, mothers. Many, perhaps most drugs, 
pass unchanged into the blood, and from the blood 
through the various glands out of the body. In this 
way, opiates, purgatives, stimulants, and almost every 
medicine may pass through the milk gland, producing 
all the specific effects on the child that would ensue 
from pouring them into his mouth from a spoon. 

The inference is plain and obvious—mothers and 
nurses should use drugs very sparingly, and as a general 
rule only by the advice of a physician. Much the best 
and safest plan is to so live as to render drugging un¬ 
necessary: better throw physic to the dogs than to be 
continually saturating your blood with it, and dosing 
your infant through your milk, when you could get 
along without it, by obedience to the laws of health, 
and when it is not only useless, but killing to your 
babe. 

Air, Exercise, etc. of Nursing Women. —Pure air 
and exercise are absolutely essential for nurses. With¬ 
out these, no function of the body can be properly per¬ 
formed—the blood will become corrupt—the general 
health will become deranged—the vital processes will 
be suspended, or improperly carried on, and every se¬ 
cretion be impaired. Without exercise to re-invigorate 
the body, and drive the blood through the sluggish ves¬ 
sels, these will become clogged up with gross and irri¬ 
tating impurities ; and without the vitalizing, vivifying, 
and purifying effects of free air, the blandest and most 
wholesome of fluids, such as milk itself, will be con¬ 
verted into an acrid disease, generating poison. In 
view of these facts, mothers should exercise, and be 
much in the open air themselves ; or, if they have a wet- 
nurse, they should see to it that she does not become too 
fat and lazy, which she is very likely to do, if she is 
employed by a wealthy family, and lias nothing to do 
but to attend to her little charge. At the same time, 
mothers and nurses should avoid over-lieating, and ex¬ 
cessive worrying:—tho exercise should be moderate, 
reasonable, healthful, and not exhausting, depressing, 
and over-fatiguing. In short, all nursing women should, 
above all others, live naturally, physiologically, and 
common sensdy , disregarding alike tho rebellious mov- 
iugs of a misguided appetite, the fanciful whims of the 
ignorant, the baseless traditions of grandmothers, and 
many of the time-honored customs of the nursery-room. 
If nursing women would rear healthy, sweet-tempered 
children, they must be healthy and sweet-tempered 
themselves; and to bo thus, requires obedience to the 
laws of health, not only in eating, and drinking, and 
moral influences, and all things mentioned in this article 
on Nursing Women ; but also in sleeping, in cleanliness, 
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in temperature, in the regulation of the excretions, and 
in everything else that is pure, healthful, and of “good 
report.” One of the great secrets of babyism is a healthy 
nurse; and the great secret of health is correct living. 
This is worth more to mothers, to the rising generation, 
to all womandom, and “the rest of mankind,” thau an 
army of physicking doctors, or a ship-load of drugs. 

Columbus , G(U 
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Books by Mail. —Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we oiler our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 


From T. B. Peterson k Brothers, Philadelphia:— 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW: A Tale of Domestic Life. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South worth, author of “Retri¬ 
bution,” “ Missiug Bride,” “India,” “ Yivia,” etc, etc. 
There is scarcely a woman who has gained such an 
extensive popularity as an author as Mrs. Southworth. 
The work before us is one of her earlier productions, 
written before she was so widely known, but which will 
not suffer from comparison with any of her later ones. 
So well have the public appreciated this work, that the 
publishers have been induced to issue a new edition. 
Price $1 25. 


From G. G. Evans, Philadelphia:— 

THE GENTLEMEN’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, and 
Manual of Politeness: being a Complete Guide for a 
Gentleman's Conduct in all His Relations towards So- 
ciety. Containing Rules for the Etiquette to be Observed 
iu the Street, at Table, in the Ball-Room, Evening Party, 
and Morning Call; with full Directions for Polite Corre¬ 
spondence, Dress, Conversation, Manly Exercises, and 
Accomplishments. From the best French, English, and 
American authorities. By Cecil B. Hartley. Price $100. 

THE LADIES’ BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, and Manual 
of Politeness. A Complete Hand-Book for the Use of the 
Lady in Public Society. Containing full Directions for 
Correct Manners, Dress, Deportment, and Conversatiou ; 
Rules for the Duties of both Hostess and Guest in Morn¬ 
ing Receptions, Dinner Companies, Visiting, Evening 
Parties, and Balls ; a Complete Guide for all Letter 
Writing and Cards of Compliments ; Hints on Managing 
Servants, on the Preservation of Health, and on Accom¬ 
plishments ; and also useful Receipts for the Complexion, 
Hair, and with Hints and Directions for the Care of the 
Wardrobe. By Florence Hartley, author of the “ Ladies’ 
Hand-Book of Fancy and Ornamental Work.” Price 
$1 00 . 

Although by different authors, these works are so 
similar in title and plan, and are so evidently intended as 
companion-books, that we feel justified in giving them 
a joint notice, for what we would say of one we must 
also say of the other. Their titles are so complete in 
themselves, that we do not need to enter into detail 
concerning their contents, but will speak only in a 
general way of their merits. It has never been our 
pleasure to examine books of the kind more deserving 
of popular favor than these. Their directions and advice 
are sensible and explicit. The rules laid down concern¬ 


ing behavior, etiquette, etc., are not mere arbitrary ones, 
having no firmer foundation than the whim or fashion of 
the day ; but they are based upon the time principles of 
politeness, which are ever those of self-forgetfulness 
and a regard for the comfort and happiness of others. If 
any one would learn by heart , in the true sense of that 
phrase (for we have little faith in superficial, heartless 
politeness), the directions herein given, there would be 
nothing lacking in their character to constitute them a 
perfect gentleman or lady. As we have already said, 
these directions are explicit; there is no dealing in 
general terms, which leave the reader at last in uncer¬ 
tainty, but everything is plain and comprehensible. In 
the “Ladies’ Book of Etiquette,” the receipts for the 
complexion, hair, etc., are peculiarly valuable, as they 
can be relied upon as being both useful and uniujurious ; 
whilst the hints concerning the care of the wardrobe are 
of importance, both as regards convenience and economy. 

From Leary, Getz, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. By 
Professor John Bower, Teacher of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. A neat and compact little 
work of 192 pages, containing nearly two hundred 
popular and unexceptionable songs, ballads, odes, duets, 
etc., adapted for the use of schools, academies, and other 
educational institutions. We feel confident of its meet¬ 
ing with general approval. It is bound in half-cloth. 
Price 12 cents. 

From J. B. Lippincott k Co., Philadelphia:— 

OCCASIONAL PRODUCTIONS, POLITICAL, DIPLO¬ 
MATIC, AND MISCELLANEOUS. By the late Richard 
Rush. These Essays and Reminiscences of a statesman 
who was both a close observer and a wise, thoughtful, 
and judicious man, cannot fail to interest the reader, 
and touch the feelings of the patriot. The writer was 
one of those links between the days of Washington and 
our own which we are fast losing, and his interesting 
“Memorial” of that great man, touching and beautiful 
from its very simplicity and minuteness, is of inesti¬ 
mable value. The account of the Court of Louis Philippe 
and the Revolution of 1S48 is also exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. The whole work is written in a pure and elevated 
style, showing a nature at once cultivated and rich in 
genial sympathies. The book is one in which all poli¬ 
tical parties and all classes of readers, from intelligent 
childhood to thoughtful age, will find matter of instruc¬ 
tion and interest. The volume is well got up, with an 
elaborate index and beautiful type, that can be read 
with pleasure to the eye as well as to the mind. Pp. 535. 
Price $2 25. 

From D. Appleton k Co., New York, through Peter- 
son.& Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS AND 
POEMS. ByT. Babingtou Macaulay. New and Revised 
Edition. This collection comprises some of the renowned 
author’s earliest as well as some of his latest produc¬ 
tions. Most of the prose articles appeared originally 
either in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine or the Edinburgh 
Review. “Some of the poems,” says the publishers’ 
preface, “have already appeared in print; others are 
supplied by the recollection of friends. The first two 
are published on account of their having been composed 
in the author’s childhood.” Price $1 00. 

A YEAR WITH MAGGIE AND EMMA. A True Story. 
Edited by Maria J. M'lutosh. This is a simple, child¬ 
like sto 1 y, intended to foster in the hearts of the young 
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an appreciation of the pleasures of a life devoid of artificial 
excitement, whose enjoyment is natural and healthful, 
dcpendiug upon the ever-varying beauties of nature for 
its happiness, and through them learning to know aud 
to love the God who created them. Price 63 cents. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through Peterson 
& Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

TIIE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. EMILY C. JUD- 
SON. By A. C. Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature 
in the University of Rochester. This book will prove 
interesting alike to religious and literary people. The 
subject of the memoir, previous to her marriage with 
Dr. Judson, was widely known as Fauny Forrester, the 
author of numerous charming tales, sketches, and poems. 
The book is carefully prepared from material furnished 
by those who knew her most intimately, and her letters 
afford the reader a deep insight iuto her character. The 
description of her life in India, giveu conjointly by her 
letters, journal, aud by her biographer, will be read at¬ 
tentively by both her personal admirers, and those who 
arc concerned in the missionary cause. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Edward 
Everett. With a portrait of the author. This work was 
furnished by the celebrated author to the Encyclopaedia 
Ur Hannifin, It is a compressed narrative of the career 
of Washington. Its materials have been mainly derived 
from the great national works of Marshall, Sparks, and 
Irving. The well-known reputation of Mr. Everett as a 
writer will preclude any necessity on our part of recom¬ 
mending to our readers this concise, but elegantly com¬ 
posed narrative. Price $1 00. 

From Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, New York:— 

CASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. Wo 
have received Parts 1, 14, and 1.5 of this splendid publi¬ 
cation, every page of which is illustrated by fine wood 
engravings, many of them copies of celebrated paintings. 
Before the completion of the Old Testament, there will be 
published a beautifully engraved family register, for 
the insertion of births, baptisms, marriages, aud deaths. 
The parts will be issued semi-montlily, until the whole 
is completed. Price In cents per part; seven consecutive 
parts, $1 ; fifteen, $2; twenty-four, $3 ; to be paid always 
in advance. Postage on single copies two cents; if paid 
quarterly in advance, one cent. 

CASSELL'S POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. Parts 
1, 13, and 14. Part 1 of this publication begins with 
Four-handed Animals, including the Ape, the Chimpan¬ 
zee, and the Orang-Utan, comparing their physical struc¬ 
ture with man, and entering fully into a description of 
their habits and peculiarities. Parts 13 and 14 treat, 
under the general head of Flesh-eating Animals, of the 
Dog. The engravings are all in the highest style of art. 
Published fortnightly on the first aud fifteenth of each 
month. Price 1.5 cents per part. 

CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Parts 1, 4, and 5, the only parts we have received, relate 
the history of England from its earliest records, np to 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; and conta in spirited 
illustrations of persons and events of those times. Pub¬ 
lished semi-monthly, at 15 cents per part. 

From Derby & Jackson, New York, through G. G. 
Evans, Philadelphia:— 

LOUIE'S LAST TERM AT ST. MARY'S. A story of 
school life, which in its detail is so quiet and common¬ 
place, that it can scarcely he said to have a plot at all, 
but which will yet stand out individualized in the hook 


world, and receive attention and commendation, when 
others more pretending in plan and style will be over¬ 
looked. Strictly speaking, it might be called a story for 
the young, though it is not by any means intended for a 
child’s book. A high moral tone pervades it, and ren¬ 
ders it therefore a most profitable as well as pleasing 
work for perusal. It is offered by its author as a tribute 
to the memory of the late Bishop Doane. Price $1 00. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE COTTAGES OF THE ALPS; or, Life and Man¬ 
ners in Switzerland. By the author of “ Peasant Life in 
Germany.” This writer has left the task of describing 
the beauty, grandeur, and sublimity of the scenery of 
Switzerland to other tourists ; and has given her readers 
instead, a pleasing picture of the people who constitute 
this little republic, and their peculiar habits and man¬ 
ners, as they appeared to her during her sojourn among 
them. 

From Ticknor, Fields, & Co., Boston, through Samuel 
Hazard, Jr., Philadelphia:— 

OYER THE CLIFFS. By Charlotte Chanter, This story, 
said to have been written by the sister of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, is one that will captivate by its well-sustained 
interest. It is, in some sort, a sea story, as the title 
would indicate. The plot is so sufficiently attractive 
that we leave to onr readers the pleasure of finding it 
out. At the same time, we can heartily recommend it 
to them as being, not only a well-written story, but one 
whose moral tendency is most commendable. Price 
$1 00. 

From Patrick Doxahoe, Boston, through H. M’Gratit, 
Philadelphia:— 

THE EVIL EYE; or, The Black Spectre. A Romance. 
By William Carleton, author of “ Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry,” “Willy Reilly,” “ Kody the 
Rover,” “Paddy go Easy,” etc. etc. This is a story of 
Irish Life by an author who has already obtained a repu¬ 
tation as a successful portrayer of Irish character. Tire 
book is founded upon the common superstition of the 
Evil Eye; and without attempting to enter into any 
argument to prove or disprove its existence and influ¬ 
ence, the writer has succeeded iu building from it a very 
readable romance. 

The Protestant Episcopal CHPRcn Book Society 
have their usual Christmas list of juveniles, one of tire 
most attractive to be found. Among those more recently 
published, we notice— 

THE CAYERLY FAMILY, handsomely got up in crim¬ 
son and gold. A story of a good governess, who comes 
to be the well-beloved step-mother of the Caver! y Family. 
The style is not quite as simple and direct as we like to 
find iu children’s stories, and it is rather romantic in 
incident. We object to the “fair” and “stage repre¬ 
sentation,” as we do to anything like display or that 
encourages the love of it in children ; but we give the 
author full credit for many excellent*teachings, and a 
general purity of tone. 

CLIMBING THE MOUNTAINS, by the author of the 
excellent stories, “The Mouse in the Pantry,” and “The 
Little Sisters of Charity,” is au admirable book for boys, 
particularly for headstrong, careless, play-loving fel¬ 
lows, who are drawn into evil through love of fun and 
mischief. Wc commend it heartily. 

TIIE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, The Settler in Vir - 
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gin in 9 is the story of Pocahontas, told with the history 
of Master Robert Hunt, the chaplain of the Jamestown 
Colony. An historical tale of much value for young 
readers just awakening to interest in the history of their 
church and their country. 

w * 

From Blanchard & Lea, Philada., Publishers:— 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF TIIE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaae Hays, M. D. October, 1S80. 
Published quarterly at $3 a year 



Godey’s Fashions. —What shall we say of this Fash¬ 
ion-plate ? What will our contemporaries say? and what 
will our subscribers think of it ? Need we say that no¬ 
thing ever has appeared that can in any way approach 
it ? We are proud of it; the figures are larger ; there are 
more of them, and they are better grouped and colored 
than any fashions we have heretofore published, or 
ever have been published in this or any other country. 
Remember that other fashion magazines give but two 
figures ; here are seven. The extra cost for these fashions 
will be nearly $10,000 for one year, and we shall com¬ 
mence the year 1S61 with fashion-plates of this size. 
“ Brides and Bridesmaids !” Bachelor editors, beware! 

Two splendid steel engravings also grace this num¬ 
ber. Mateli plates, designed expressly for Godey. No 
other magazine has plates engraved from original de¬ 
signs made expressly for the magazine. 

“Have your pavement cleaned,” and “The Toy 
Shop,” are seasonable plates, well designed and well 
eng'raved. 

We make no especial promises for next year, hut our 
subscribers know us, and know that we have the means 
and the disposition to keep the Lady’s Book, where it al¬ 
ways has been, at the head of American magazines. 

In the January number we shall commence a story, 
by a Lady of this City, entitled “ Sunshine and Shade,” 
which will be very attractive. It will run through 
some nine numbers of the Book, and will he the Story 
of the Season. The author of “Miss Slimmens” also 
commences a humorous story, “Mr. and Mrs. Rasher.” 
Look out for it. 

We cordially wish our readers a Merry Christmas. 
May all the genial and blessed influences of the season 
he showered upon them! How many old recollections 
and dormant sympathies does this season awaken ! How 
many then meet who have but scanty intercourse at 
other periods of the year ? and though Christmas pastimes 
appear now to be neglected by soeiety in proportion to 
their polish, still, in many parts of our country, Father 
Christmas is invited to reign with a little of his former 
spirit. Look at the contrast between “Christmas in the 
City,” and “Christmas in the Country.” 

In our literature of this number, some amusing arti¬ 
cles will be found. “ B. Umber, Artist,” by Metta Vic¬ 
toria Victor ; and “ The Prinee of Wales at Penny town,” 
by Mary Martin, a new contributor. “Two Ways of 
Keeping a Wife,” by Marion Harland, is concluded in 
this number ; and we are sure that every ono will read 
and like Mrs. Haven’s beautiful story. Miss Towusend 
also furnishes one of her graceful stories. 

We will send a copy of the Lady’s Book one year, 
and the Atlantic Monthly ono year on receipt of $1 50. 


RIVAL CLAIMS.—CHRISTMAS IN THE CITY AND 

COUNTRY. 

The suburban life of our great cities is a marked social 
featu. e of the day ; tlie taste for the quiet domestic pur¬ 
suits, which naturally spring up in the abundant leisure 
of the country, contest their place warmly with the 
fashion and gayety of the town. Every year more fami¬ 
lies give up their city residences, and, save a month or 
two at some hotel, or with friends who are glad enough 
to return the compliment when summer comes, pass the 
year out of the sight of bricks and mortar. They cer¬ 
tainly have fewer excuses, if they do not live “a sober, 
righteous, and godly life,” than those who are drawn 
more or less into the vortex of “society,” under which 
we include party-giving and party-going, shopping, 
ealling, tlie opera, the concert—all that envious people 
sum up with the convenient title of “city dissipation.” 

City people, in the mean time, shrug their shoulders, 
and wonder what people can possibly find to do with 
themselves, and look on their “country cousins” as the 
victims of routine, and narrow-mindedness, and general 
stupidity ! 

We p esent these rival claims in what may be sup¬ 
posed to be the ehief enjoyment of each separate life. 
Christmas, the general holiday, has its charms for eaeh. 
In town there is much consultation as to toilet, for 
though the children absorb the morning, and it is proper 
to be seen at cliureh, it is not less certain that the inti¬ 
mate gentlemen fiiends of the family will make their 
appearanee by the time a deini-toilet can be dispatched, 
a little rehearsal of the general reception that maiks tho 
New Year. There are symptoms of it in the well spread 
luneli table of the luxurious drawing-room, in the im¬ 
promptu grouping of ladies of the house with the first 
tinkle of the door bell, and its enjoyment culminates in 
the entrance of “the coming man,” who “takes the 
liberty of bringing his friend Marks,” already well 
known in soeiety as “ superb in the German.” 

Their country cousins, meantime, have already dined ! 
—unfashionable creatures !—and enjoyed with keen ap¬ 
petites the ample bountiful Christmas dinner the barn 
yard, and the garden’s latest gifts of crisp celery, winter 
vegetables and fruit, have contributed to. The air is 
keen and clear, the sky unclouded sapphire, the roads 
in their prime of sleighing from yesterday’s travel over 
the last cheerful snow storm. They, too, have “gentle¬ 
men friends” who are only too happy to pay their de¬ 
voirs in the elear open air, and in much merriment the 
sleighing party is made up, to dash along with eliiming 
hells, and song and laughter. An upset now and then, 
is counted in with the amusements of the day, so that 
no one is hurt, and who ever is ?—by a fall into a yield¬ 
ing snowbank ! 

We leave our lady friends to choose for themselves in 
whieh scene lies the best opportunity for amusement 
and —a proposal! 

Arthur’s Home Magazine. —Wo reeommend this 
magazine to the attention of families as tho best $2 
magazine now published. We club it with the Lady's 
Book, only asking $3 50 for both publications, or it can 
be introduced in any of our clubs in placo of a copy of 
tho Lady’s Book. See advertisement in this nnmber. 

Fund for the Purchase of Mount Vernon. — We will 
reeeive, as usual, subscriptions for this purpose, but do- 
clme to receive any money the wliolo of whieh is not to 
ho devoted for that purpose. $1 constitutes a member¬ 
ship. 
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Our Music.—Probably our fair readers may be mysti- 
fiod at tlie title of our music this month. If so, and they 
should fail to discover its significance upon examination, 
we can only refer them to husbands or brothers who are 
presumed to be attached to the “order ” The National 
Masonic School, at its sixth sossion^ recently closed, 
adopted the song with the utmost enthusiasm, the of¬ 
ficers pronouncing it tlie best song ever composed for 
closing all Lodges, of various degrees. It is expected 
that the demand for this song will be very great. 

"We have on file a beautiful now song, by Mr. McNaugh- 
tem, which we shall soon present to our readers. 

New Mmic. — “Poor Ben, the Piper,” by J. Starr Hol¬ 
loway. Just published. Price 25 cents. 

This song was sung a few years since at the popular 
musical entertainments given throughout the Union, by 
Mr. Dodge, and Ossian's Bards. It is now for the first 
time published in sheet form, and, as we possess the 
copyright and plates, it can only be procured by in¬ 
closing the amount m stamps to our own address. "VVo 
will send five copies on receipt of one dollar. Or it may 
be ordered with any of the pieces named in our July and 
October numbers, 

Boston Musical Time <?, published fortnightly, at one 
dollar per annum, by Russell & Tolmau, Boston, This 
is a neat quarto paper, of 16 pages, furnishing in each 
number Musical Correspondence from different locali¬ 
ties, Musical. Biographies and Histories, Musical Anec¬ 
dotes and Gossip, and Musical Intelligence genera ny. 
The price of subscription is nominal compared with the 
stores of information which may be gained from its 
pages by those interested in music. 

During the new year, we shall present our musical 
patrons with the best list of original compositions yet 
published iu the Book. Our arrangements are complete, 
With now contributors and old. 

J. Starr Holloway, 

Boardman & Gray, of Albany, New York.—Our 
readers may have read iu the papers, some months ago, 
an account of the burning of this celebrated Piano manu¬ 
factory—the most extensive perhaps iu tlie States. Wo 
are happy to announce that the whole of it was not de¬ 
stroyed, but only a portion, and by this time that part 
has been rebuilt. Their business was not interrupted, 
far with that go-aheadativeness that characterizes the 
American character, they were up and doing at once. 
Their most pressing orders suffered but little delay, and 
they are now ready for all that may apply. It would 
indeed he a pity that a concern like this, that lias 
'brought pianos within the reach of every one, should he 
cijpplcd in its business. The people would suffer—as 
nowhere else can a beautiful Cottago Piano be found at 
$150, or a School Piano for $125, premiums for which 
were awarded at the last New York Stato Agricultural 
Pair. It is not alone those, hut their stock consists of 
pianos of exquisite tono and workmanship, at much 
higher prices. Orders can he scut through us as usual, 

young lady, capablo of taking charge of the educa¬ 
tion of children under tho age of fifteen, desires to enter 
a private family as teacher. She prefers a situation in 
Kentucky or Tennessee. Address, until the 1st of De¬ 
cember, Miss Buna S., Osceola, Ill. 

TjKT it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts wo are responsible, and we are only account¬ 
able to those who remit directly to ns. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub¬ 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. i 


—----— 

n Clubs,” “Clubs.” —Now is the time to commence 
the organization of clubs. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the cheapest, because you get so much more fbr 
your money, and that so much better. Compare ths 
Lady’s Book with any other magazine. See the quan¬ 
tity and quality ; and remember, also, what our ex¬ 
changes so often mention, that it is “an evidence of the 
good taste of a family w T hen tlie Lady’s Book is seen 
upon the centre-table.” We hardly need say more upon 
this subject. Every one of any taste wanting a “ lady's 
book” will subscribe for “Godey.” 


CHRISTMAS LAY. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 

Though in the matters of our faith 
We cannot all agree, 

Yet in the bonds of friendly love 
We can united be ; 

Por weak indeed must be that creed. 

In fact, not worth a feather, 

Whose advocates refuse to kneel 
In love and peace together. 

This world, indeed, would wiser be 
If all would cease contention ; 

If none would strengthen by his acts 
The rank weeds of dissension ; 

If each and every one would strive 
In love’s wide field to labor ; 

Choose his own creed —and also give 
The same right to his neighbor . 

Finley Johnson. 

Cottage Architecture. —There has been one feature 
strictly adhered to in Godey, for the introduction of which 
we think we may justly claim the favorable consideration 
of the country at large. There can be no question among 
those who are acquainted—and who is not?—with the 
embellishments, illustrations, and descriptions of cottage 
architecture which have so long appeared in varied styles 
in our pages, that they have had an extensive and valuable 
intluence in the embellishment of the now beautiful land¬ 
scapes spread over the face of the country Whenever we 
find leisure to take a brief sojourn, or “excursion,” into 
tlie country, we confess that we feel a particular gratifica¬ 
tion in recognizing the numerous improvements iu rural 
\ 

architecture which we can fairly trace to the remote or 
more recent numbers of the Book. We hope we shall be 
excused for the reference we make to this subject, as it is 
but tlie expression of a feeling of pleasure which, we doubt 
not, all our readers will fully appreciate, and in which, 
also, many of them will participate, as they are now enjoy¬ 
ing the fruits of our labors. 

- - i 

Dear Friend Godey : You have had my name on your 
list tlie last year; and, Providence not preventing, you 
shall have it while I can write my name ; so here I send 
a club. Y., Mich. 

Club of $10. 

I regard the Lady’s Book as tho standard of American 
periodicals of tho kind. It has done more than any 
other to give uniqueness and universality to the fashions. 
It is found on the work table of every lady who mateos 
any pretension to elegance and neatness. I regard it not 
only as a pleasure, but as a necessity. I have looked to 
it so long for aid and assistance in almost every depart¬ 
ment of domestic duty, and have never sought its pages 
iu vain, that I cannot now think of being deprived of 
its monthly visits. A., Ark. 
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THE AMERICAN PRESS. 

Few persons have had better opportunities, for many 
years past, to judge rightly of the influences exercised, 
and of tlie important duties performed by the press of 
this country, than has fallen within our own sphere. 
Maintaining, as we have always done, the largest ex¬ 
change list of an# publication, or of any three put to¬ 
gether, in any one of our eastern cities, all of which are 
regularly opened and examined, we think we may claim 
to speak intelligently, truthfully, and feelingly in re¬ 
gal’d to the patriotic services performed by our numerous 
coutemporaries. Surely, in the wonderful progress 
which the American States have made in all that adorns 
and dignifies the character of a free people, tlie conduc¬ 
tors of the press have been greater and more successful 
than an “army with banners.” In other countries, the 
banners and bayonets of hostile forces precede the press; 
but in this more favored land, the vigilance and tho 
patriotism of the press precede, establish, and direct 
every other “institution,” restricting not only soldiers 
and sailors, politicians and partisans, but generals and 
governors, and even Presidents themselves within the 
strictest -line of duty and responsibility to the people; 
in fact, the press is here the government and the a:biter 
in all things. 

We are aware that some readers will judge that we 
are extravagant in our views of the influences and du¬ 
ties of the press. But that judgment can only be the 
result of a feeling of jealousy, which not uufrequently 
prompts those who receive their information daily, or 
at least weekly, from newspapers, to imagine that they 
had furnished it to, instead of having received it from, 
the printer. But a little reflection on the part of such 
readers will always dispel the illusion. When they 
quietly think of tlie tact, the circumspection, the skill, 
the energy, the patience, and the intelligence which are 
required in the conductor of the public press, whether 
daily or weekly, perhaps they will not only estimate 
his labors more favorably, and at a higher price, but 
will probably come to the conclusion that those labors, 
which he cannot dispense with, should be paid as 
promptly as those of the President, or of any other pub¬ 
lic officer or agent. 

We published in our November number a paragraph 
upon secret letter-writing, headed “ Secret, or no Secret.” 
The advertiser informs us that lie has received hosts of 
communications, and has furnished the receipt, which is 
only 15 cents, addressed to W. S. Gaffney, Washington, 
Indiana, to thousands of applicants. This is always tho 
case with everything noticed in the Lady’s Book. We 
think w T e have sent away more than 1000 patterns of 
Zouave jackets, many of which have been noticed as sent 
in our “ Philadelphia Agency ;” but not a moiety of what 
we send is mentioned even in that department. In fact, 
we have hardly time to record what we send. The Fashion 
Editor’s Department, has got to be almost as great an in¬ 
stitution as the Lady’s Book. We can only add, if per¬ 
sons do not want to be bothered with applications, do 
not insert any notice in the Book. 

The “Twelfth Annual Report of the Mission in the 
County Insane Hospital and other Departments of Block- 
ley” has been handed us, in which we see that Edward C. 
Jones, A. M., that indefatigable worker of good, is still 
engaged successfully in his mission of mercy. 


The Masonic Song in this number will have a world¬ 
wide reputation ; every Mason will want a copy of it. 


Hair Ornaments. —Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor-, A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
he articles have given great, satisfaction. 



Wc give the prices at which we will send these beauti¬ 
ful articles:— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 

The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 

Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 

Sleeve Buttons from $G 50 to $11 the set.. 


In confirmation of what we have often said, that there 
is no difficulty in getting up clubs, we publish the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

I have succeeded in getting up a club with very little 
exertion, for so popular is your Book that I had only to 
mention my intention, and the names were given at 
once. Please accept my thauks for the enjoyment I 
have received from your excellent Book, and iny wish 
for a happy and prosperous year. C., Conn. 

Club of $10. 

We have been very much pleased with the Book, and 
think it the best magazine published ; iu short, it is all 
that can he desired, both for the entertainment aud 
profit of its readers. M,, Mass. 

Letter with a club. 

Your book lias more than answered our expectations, 
and vie sliall still bail its arrival with gladuess the 
ensuing year. May many more names be added to your 
list of subscribers this year! W., Ind. 

Dear Sir: It is with the greatest pleasure I inclose 
you $10 for six copies of your celebrated Lady’s Book. 
I think it is the best periodical published. II., Pa. 

I have been a reader of your Book for the last five 
years, and mean to have it the next ten. G., xV. T. 
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RURAL RESIDENCE IN THE ANGLO-FRENCH STYLE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book by Samuel Sloan, Architect , Philadelphia. 



The high curved roof and broad verandas present 
striking features, a combination of which give a pleasing 
and picturesque effect. The high roof, though novel in 
this country, is everywhere seen on those inviting little 
cottages, and also large villas, with which we meet in 
France. Though peculiar, they possess many advan¬ 
tages, affording an additional number of chambers with¬ 
out increasing the apparent height of the structure, the 
beauty of many rural designs being destroyed in this 
way. 

The plan is a parallelogram in form, and very compact, 



FIRST FLOOR. 

affording a large number of rooms, of which A is the 
hall, with large stanway leading to the second story; 


B parlor ; C dining-room ; D office, or library ; E kitch¬ 
en ; F butler’s pantry; G store-room; also hall, with 
private stair. 

The second story contains five chambers, KKK; L 



SECOND STORY. 


bath-room , N wardrobe; each chamber being also pro¬ 
vided with wardrobes. 

The attic story will contain five chambers, well pro¬ 
vided with wardrobes, and lighted from large dormer 
windows in the roof. 


The best $3 00 and the best $2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $3 50. Gudey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s 
Home Magazine. 
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J E. TILTON & CO., 161 Washington Street, Boston, 
publish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the following 
elegant pictures, which they will send, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of price. New pictures constantly 
being published. 

Each is prepared on suitable paper, with tints, etc. ; 
and full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, 
etc., without extra charge. There are no other publish¬ 
ers of such pictures, nor can any other pictures be made 
to so fully resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain per¬ 
fect as these. The coarse and cheap pictures are not suit¬ 
able, and disgust people of taste with these beautiful arts. 


Size of Plate, 
besides margin. Price. 

On the Prairie, very fine . . . 19 by 27 $2 00 

Mary Bow, companion to Barefoot 

Boy.16 “ 22 60 

The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary 
Bow.16 “ 22 60 

The Hector’s Ward . . . . 19 “ 2.5 1 00 


The Marriage of John Alden, in the 

“ Courtship of Milos Standisli,” . 14 “ 17 

The Virgin and Child, the celebrated 
Madonna della Scala, by Correggio 16 “ 22 

Evangeline, from Longfellow . . 16 “ 22 

Beatrice Cenci, from the celebrated 
painting by Guido . . . 16 “ 22 

Jean B’Arc.12 “ 16 

« 

Age and Infancy, a beautiful Family 

Group.16 “ 22 

The Happy Family, beautiful Family 
Group. 13 “ 17 

Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow 14 11 18 

The Farm Yard, by Herring, compan¬ 
ion to Hiawatha's Wooing . . 13 “ 19 

The Jew’s-harp Lesson, by Brunet. 9 “ 11 

The Little Bird, by Brunot . . 9 “ 11 

Les Orphelines, copy from celebrated 
painting.9 u 11 


1 50 

1 00 
1 00 

1 00 
1 00 

2 00 

1 25 
1 50 

1 50 
60 
60 

1 00 


They are the originators of several of the most popular 
new styles of painting, and publish the valuable book, 
Art Recreations. Their careful experience of several 
years is given in this book, with that of Professor Bay, 
the pioneer teacher, who has successfully taught in Eu¬ 
rope and the best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions liowto make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, etc. Some of the 
blanches tanglit are 

Pencil Brawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Brawing and 
Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-work, Papier Maclie, 
Cone-work, Feather Flowers, Hair-work, Poticliimauie, 
Leather-work, Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing* 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian 
Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax 
Flowers, from the crude wax to the beautiful and per¬ 
fect flower, fruit, etc. ; Sign Painting, Shell-work, Paint¬ 
ing on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, 
Sealing-wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Embroidery, 
Coloring Photographs, Water-coloring, the Aquarium, 
etc. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12mo. Price 
$1 50. This and all our picturos and books sent, post¬ 
paid, by mail. 


Take Yotwt own Paper. —Let us still try to impress this 
upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before sub¬ 
scribing to any other; it is a duty you owe, and one you 
ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book also, 
take that in a club with your own paper. You will save 
one dollar by the operation. 

VOL. LXI.— 48 


“Falstaff Mustering his Recruits.” —This is the 
title of tho magniflcont engraving offered by the Cosmo¬ 
politan Art Journal , of New York, as their premium for 
the coming yoar (seo their advertisement in this number). 
As an evidence how cheap the subscribers to the Journal 
get this plate, tho directors charge non-subscribers f ,r 
India proofs $15. It is very difficult to give au idea of 
the beauty of this picture, but of its size we can say it is 
25 by 30 inches, and it will he a splendid feature in any 
- drawing-room. 

The moment chosen is when the “ recruits” are called 
in to pass inspection. Falstaff stands leaning upon the 
counter of the office, arrayed in all his notable glory of 
crimson, gold lace, and trappings of the field ; and such 
a Falstaff! It is to he doubted if the world ever saw the 
great, gross creature—the coward, the drunkard, and. 
braggart; the man of humor and duplicity, ready for 
any emergency ; the favorite of all ; the despised of all 
—so fully and entirely typified. 

Tho recruits are a study ; such a set can only ho de¬ 
scribed by Shakspeare, and we refer our readers to the 
play, Henry IV., act 3d. The engraving is in pure line, 
with the exception of the faces, which are stippled, and 
is one of the most expensive plates ever engraved in 
this country. It is a good companion plate to the one 
offered last year, “Shakspeare and his Friends.” The 
Art Journal , publishod by this association, is an excel¬ 
lent work. We advise our friends to send for a copy. 

Subscriptions to the Cosmopolitan Art Association will 
be received by Messrs. E. H. Hunt & Co., N. W. Corner 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 

We call tho attention of our readers to the following 
advertisement:— 

Misses Clopton’s Boarding and Bay School for 
Young Ladies, Old Point Comfort, Virginia. Terms , 
per session of nine months , payable in advance at the 


commencement of each half session. 

Primary English, $30 00 

Higher English, including Algebra or Geometry, 
or both, 40 00 

French, 20 00 

Latin, 20 00 

Music, Piano and Guitar, each, 60 00 

Use of Piano for practising, 10 00 

Board, washing, fuel, and lights included, 200 00 


The School was opened on the first Monday in October, 
1860, and will close the last of June, 1861. 


Surscrirers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the money 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon¬ 
sible. We only act as tlio agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. Wo 
have notliiiig to do with it. 


PHILABELPHIA AGENCY. 

No order attended to unless tho cash accompanies It. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to bo sent 
by mail, stamps must bo sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, wlion writing, to mention tho town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

G. B. B.—Sent pattern September 19th. 

M. T. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 19th. 

Miss L, E.—Scut pattern Zouave jacket, &c. 19th. 
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A. J.—Sent Zonave jacket by Hamden's express 19th. 
Mrs. S. E. E.—Sent hair ring 20th. 

Miss T. E. S. —Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20th. 

Miss E. P.— Sent kid gloves and pattern 20tli. 

C. L. R. T.— Sent materials for paper flowers 20th. 

Mrs. M, E. T.—Sent patterns for little girl’s clothes 
20th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent orn6 ball by Ilarnden’s express 20th. 
M iss J. H.—Sent materials for paper flowers by Adams’s 
express 21st. 

Mrs. L. II. R.—Sent patterns and needles 24tli. 

Mrs. J. 11. F.—Sent patterns for children’s clothes 24th. 
M. B. —Sent pattern Zouave jacket 20tli. 

M. S. —Sent patterns 25th. 

L. 11. C.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

M. T,—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 25th. 

Mrs. Dr W. B. B.—Sent basque pattern 25th. 

11. E. F.—Sent nets for the hair 25th. 

Mrs. A. Y. Du B.—Sent bundle by Hamden’s express 
2 ah. 

Mrs. M. G. W.—Sent gold pen 26th. 

Mrs. C. A. S.—Sent gold ring, buttons, and needles 
2Cth. 

Mrs. E. T.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 26th. 

A. S. W.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 23th. 

Mrs. B. E.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 26th. 

Mrs. D. S. F.—Sent patterns 26tli. 

Mrs. H. A. T.— Sent pattern Zouave jacket and needles 
26th. 

Miss S. E. Y. M.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and nee¬ 
dles 27 th. 

Mrs. J. B. W.—Sent patterns of infant’s clothes 27th. 
Mrs, B.—Sent waist and apron patterns 27th. 

Mrs. C. J. H.—Sent flannel, worsted, &c. 27th. 

C. A. B.—Sent headdresses by Adams’s express 27th. 
Miss G. L. D.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2Sth. 

Mrs. E. T. A.—Sent patterns and needles £Sth. 

Miss A. C. W.—Sent winter cloak by Adams’s express 
29th. 

Dr. \V. H. E.—Sent sweetmeats by Adams’s express 
29th. 

Mrs. M. T. S. —Sont slipper pattern October 1st. 

Mrs. L. D. G. —Sent patterns 1st. 

Mrs. B. P. P.—Sent slipper pattern and chenille 1st. 
Mrs. A. C. \V.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket and black 
lace veil 1st. 

M R. —Sent floss silk 1st. 

Miss M. E. M.—Sent patterns of dresses and Zouave 
jacket 1st. 

Sirs. L. G. E.—Sent night-gown patterns 1st. 

Sirs, E. A. B.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 2d. 

Sirs. S. H. D.—Sent patterns 2d. 

Sirs. A. Y. Du B.—Scut box by Ilarnden’s express 2d 
Sliss E. J. F.— Sent shawl by United States express 2d. 
Sirs. C. R. P. — Sent floss silk 3d. 

Sirs. J. B. F. —Sent edging, stamped collars, &c. 3d. 
Sirs, C. SV. B.—Sent infaut’s under-shirts, &c. 3d. 
Sallie.—Send a stamp, and your name, and we will 
answer. 

Sliss A. SI.— Sent patterns, &c. 3d. 

Sirs. A. N. J. —Sent pattern Zouave jacket 4th. 

Sirs. J. S. V.— Sent bonnet and extension skirt by 
Adams’s express 4th. 

ST. \V. \V.—Sent dresses by Adams’s express 4th. 

Sirs. L. V. E.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 5th. 

Sirs. II. SI. C.— Sent patterns of boy’s clothes 5th. 

Sirs. J. A. II.— Sent cloak, dross, sack, and apron pat¬ 
terns 5tli. 

Sirs. J. E. Q.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6th. 


L. T. C.—Sent patterns of infant’s slips 6th. 

H. R. C.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 6tli. 

Sliss J. S.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Sliss E. SI. II.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Sirs. E. SI. B.—Sent pattern of boy’s clothes 6th. 

Sliss E. A. S.—Sent hair ring 6th. 

Sliss SI. SI. A.—Sent hair fob chain 6th. 

Sirs J. \Y. W.—Sent cloak and dress by Adams’s ex¬ 
press Stli. 

SI. B.—Sent bonnet, gloves, &c. by Adams’s express 
8th. 

Sirs. SI. D. F.—Sent floss silk Sth. 

Sirs. D. G. N.—Sent pattern of shawl mantle Sth. 

Sirs. SI. A. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket Sth. 

Sirs. SI. P. SI.—Sent patterns of hoy's clothes Sth. 

Sirs. SI. E. SI.—Sent pattern Tagus cloak Sth. 

G. T. P.—Sent pattern winter cloak Sth. 

A. T. SIcF.—Sent Diamond ruffle trimming, &c. Sth. 
Sirs. J. F. SI.—Sent needle-hook 9th. 

Sirs. Dr. A.—Sent article 9tli. 

Sirs. C. J. E.—Sent hat and patterns by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 9tli. 

Sirs. A. D. J.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Sirs. C. P. C.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Sliss S. McG.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Sirs. A. S.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 10th. 

Sirs. A. E. E.—Sent collar, sleeves, and ruffle trimming 
10th. 

Sirs. J. SI. L.—Sent articles lllh. 

Sliss P.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket lltli. 

Sirs. T. T.—Sent pattern of infant’s cloak 11th. 

Sirs. E. C. ©.—Sent patterns 11th. 

Sliss F.—Sent bonnets, &c. by Adams’s express lltli. 
Sirs. W. F. F.—Sent India rubber gloves and patterns- 
12th. 

Sirs. Y. A. L.—Sent sleeve pattern 12th. 

S. P.—Sent net for hair 13tli. 

Sirs. H. A. E.—Sent pattern Zouave jacket 13th. 

Sirs. L. G.—Sent patterns 13th. 

A. C. S.—Sent bonnets and cloak by Adams’s express 
13th. 

Sirs. A. J. SI.—Sent slip, nightgown, and wrapper pat¬ 
terns 15th. 

Sirs. J. H. E.—Sent gauntlets, chenille, net, &c. 15tli. 
Sirs II. P. II.—Sent patent enamelled collars 16tli. 
Sliss SI. C. S. — Sent bundle byAdams’s express 17th. 
W. C. K.—Sent Zouave jacket, &c. by Adams’s exj^ress 
17th. 

Sirs. B. F. P.—Sent patterns boy’s clothes 18th. 

Sirs. S. II.— Sent pattern of shawl mantle 18th. 

J. K.—Sent box by Howard’s express IStli. 


CJjcmistrg for fjje JJomtg. 


LESSOH XYII.— (Continued.) 

369. Proceeding now to examine the results of com¬ 
bustion in all the instances just mentioned, let us take a 
glance at the contents of the various, jars. The jar in 
which the iron lias been found contains an oxide of that 
metal, and, with this remark, may be put aside. The 
three remaining jars, however, require further attention. 
Take the jar in which the sulphur has been burned, and, 
pressing down the valve with one hand, support the 
soup-plate with the other hand, and agitate the water on 
the plate so as to produce absorption. Remove the jar, 
and, immersing into the water a slip of litincus paper, 
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remark that the slip turns red, thus indicating the pre¬ 
sence of an acid ; indeed, the fluid will be found distinctly 
acid to the tasto. 

370. Tako the jar in w T hich phosphorus has been 
burned, treat it precisely as the last, and again remark 
that, not only does the water redden a slip of blue lit¬ 
mus paper, but it is also distinctly acid to the taste. 

371. Take the jar in which the charcoal has been 
burned, treat it as the two preceding, and remark that, 
although the water in the iron plato does not taste acid, 
it nevertheless reddens litmus paper, thus indicating 
acidity ; remark, moreover, that lime-water being mixed 
with it, a white precipitate results. 

372. Hence it will be seon that, according to the evi¬ 
dence before us, the combustion of substances in oxygen 
may give rise to a result which is simply an oxide, as 
in the case of iron, or an acid, as in the case of carbon 
(charcoal), sulphur, and phosphorus. Hereafter it will 
be demonstrated that earths and alkalies may be the 
result of burning certain other substances in oxygen. 
The greater number of acids contain oxygen as one of 
th ir constituents. At one time, indoed, it was believed 
that- oxygen was the universal acidifying principle, but 
this is a mistake. Hydrochloric acid, for instance, con¬ 
tains no oxygen, being a compound of thirty-six parts 
by weight of chlorine, and one part by weight of hydro¬ 
gen. Prussic or hydrocyanic acid, again, contains no 
oxygen ; and the same remark applies to every acid 
body which has the term hydro prefixed to it, such as 
/i//cZro-cliloric, hydr- iodic, etc. This group is denominated 
by the general term of hydr acids. Nevertheless, it will 
be well to remembor that the greater number of acids 
contain oxygon. Thus, sulphuric acid is composed of 
sixteen parts of sulphur by weight, aud twenty-four 
parts of oxygen ; nitric acid (aquafortis) of fourteen parts 
by weight of nitrogen, and forty of oxygen, etc. 

373. We have already seen the element hydrogen to 
be a powerful combustible, although a non-supporter of 
combustion. We have just demonstrated the element 
oxygen to be the rovorso. Some notion, therefore, may 

be arrived at of the result which will take place when 

. » 

these two gaseous elements aro mixed in due proportions 
and ignited. A violently explosive mixture then re¬ 
sult-*, and the solo product of its explosion is water. 
For the purpose of acquiring somo idoa of the violence 
of this compound without personal dangor, do as fol¬ 
lows :— 

374. Take a gas-jar similar to that described in 358, 
with the addition of a brass collar and stopcock, to which 
an empty, flaccid bladder is se¬ 
curely tied. Fill the jar with 
water, and put it to stand ou 
the shelf of a pneumatic-trough, 
or the best substitute you can 
contrive for it. Now measure 
in two volumes of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen gas (tho moasure 
may be a two-ounce bottle); and, 
forcing the jar down towards the 
bottom of the trough, open the 
stopcock, so that the bladder 
may expand. Close the stopcock, and, unsccwing it, 
attach the stem of a tobacco-pipo. The union may be 
readily effected by means of a short longfch of vulcanized 
india-rubber tube, or by winding around both stem and 
stopcock end a piece of shoot non-vulcanized india-rub¬ 
ber, slightly moistened with spirits of turpentine, and 
warmed. 

375. The union having been offected by the above- 


mentioned or any other convenient plan, blow bubbles 
in some soapsuds with the contained gas; and, when a 
heap of hubbies has collected on the surface of the basin, 
set fire to them by means of a match, taking care previ¬ 
ously to close tho stopcock, and put the bladder to which, 
it is attached aside. The experiment, although noisy, 
is devoid of danger. 


(tnt.fr.e-CaHe (Sflssig. 


SOME GOSSIP ON NOVELTIES. 

Tiik “Wristlet” is now used in the place of the old 
frill of lace upon the glove, for evening dress, and in¬ 
deed it is almost universal for home, as well as for the 
evening and promenade. In full dress, it is of any rib¬ 
bon matching the trimming of the dress, say maize, ce¬ 
rise, or blue, and edged with blonde ; the slide in the 
centre of the how may be of pearl, steel, silver or gold- 
"gilt. For general wear, a dark brown, purple, green or 
black ribbon, edged with black lace, with a steel or jet 
slide, is most suitable ; a black velvet wristlet, with 
either style of slide, is perhaps the best style of all for 
the street. These wristlets are worn with the plain 
hand of a frill muslin, or cambric undersleeve ; or finish 
a tight dress-sleeve, without any other cuff. A yard and 
three-quarters, or two yards of ribbon are required— 
with a plain mantua ribbon as lining to the cuif, or puif 
part of the wristlet. Stout elastic cord, to go twice 
round each wrist. The shirrs or drawings are run near 
the edgo of the ribbon and lining, and the elastic drawn 
through, making a bracelet just the size of the wrist, the 
elastic allowing the hand to pass through. A plain or 
doublo bow, with two cords, both falling one way, is 
placed so as to conceal the joining, and come on the top 
of tho wrist; or there may be a double bow and ends, 
and between them a rosette of lace, with loops of narrow 
volvot, fastened by a slide in the centre. Steel, gilt, and 
jet beads are used to ornament the ribbons, by many ; 
cut steel ornaments, including buckles, brooch, aud ear¬ 
rings, are still worn for travelling and demi-toileke. 
At a little distance—especially by artificial light—they 
have the glittering effect of diamonds. Bolt clasps have 
taken the place of buckles to a great extent, and have 
the effect of a double buckle : they are of gilt, motlier-of- 
pearl, jet, jet and steel, cut and frosted steel, besidos the 
expensive ones in gold, coral, enamel, etc., that are a 
costly and elegant ornament. Nothing will be more 
popular fora Christmas or New Year’s gift the present 
winter ; they may be had as simple or as costly as de¬ 
sired. 

Gold belts are still to be seen, but the reign of gilt is 
nearly over because at its height. In jewelry, solid 
gold ornaments richly chased, of the style called Etrus¬ 
can, are new, and in good taste. 

Nets are still as popular as evor, and made of high- 
colored chenilles, gold cord, narrow black velvet, with 
a gold or pearl bead at each Crossing. Roman pearls 
and gold heads are introduced into every stylo of head¬ 
dress ; gilt leaves, with high-colored velvet flowers, as 
scarlet, bright blue, fuchsia, set in coronals, are much 
worn for evening ; also, Norma-wreaths of oak and 
mistletoe, ivy, etc., worn with the hair dressed flat to 
tho head. AVo have more liking for gilt in evening 
toilet than in any other shape ; in fact, it is all that its 
application is suited to. In our “ Chat” will be found 
some notice of opera cloaks, party wraps, etc. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS, AND NEW JUVENILES. 

It is a matter of some importance to know what pretty 
books are to be had, before the holiday presents are to 
be chosen. We name some of the prettiest, both costly 
and moderate in price. 

‘‘Moral Emblems” is the unpresuming title of a most 
elegant and classic volume, overflowing with beauty, 
and quiet wit and humor. 

“Folk Songs,” published by Scribner, is a collection 
of choice modern ballads and fugitive verses, daintily il¬ 
lustrated by our best artists. The whole book, priuting, 
illustrations, paper, binding, make it the handsomest 
gift-book ever done in this country. 

“Tennyson’s May Queen,” in a volume by itself, 
about the size of the “Miller’s Daughter,” brought out 
last year. 

“Tlic Promises of our Lord,” an illuminated volume, 
exquisitely painted, and richly bound. 

Harper promises to have ready a gift-book for young 
ladies, extremely suitable for school rewards, holiday 
or birthday remembrances to young girls on the 
threshold of womanhood. It is called “Springs of 
Action,” and is a series of talks with those who have 
begun to interest themselves in the formation of charac¬ 
ter ; yet it is by uo means dull ; the clear sensible style 
and abundance of anecdotes prevent this, as well as"the 
fine illustrations by lloppin, Birket Foster, and others, 
which abound. It challenges outward comparisou with 
less ephemeral holiday volumes, and is a mine of gentle 
couusel, admirablo suggestions, and stimulating exam¬ 
ples towards all that is best and noblest in woman. 
O-ne of our most reliable American critics, who knew 
nothing of its authorship, has pronounced it “ the best 
book for young ladies now before the public and in¬ 
stances Mrs. Chapure, Miss Beecher, and Mrs. Sigourney’s 
letters as falling behind it in ease and elegance of ex¬ 
pression, geueral interest, and value. It is by Mrs. C. 
IL B. Richards, the author of “Aspiration,” “Sedge- 
moor,” “ How to Behave,” etc. etc., and her best book 
thus far. 

In Juveniles, the little ones are to be delighted with 
more Night Cap books; three of them: “Night Cap 
Letters 1 and 2,” and a most charming volume of “ Night 
Cap Fairy Tales,” which we predict will be the favorite. 

Miss McIntosh edits a pretty volume, “A Year with 
Maggie and Emmie.” 

Mayne Reid gives the boys “The White Chief; a 
Story of New Mexico.” 

Cousin Alice has a new volume of the proverbial 

series, “Where there’s a Will, there’s a Way ;” illus- 

tratiug what may be done by quiet courage, and how 

self-will hinders—iu the story of Carrie Abbot and her 

Papa — on a long winter’s journey among orange-groves 

and flocks of paroquets, and the wonders of a Southern 

out-of-door life. It is nuiform with “No Such Word as 

Fail,” “Out of Debt, out of Danger,” etc. Tlic designs 

« 

by Augustus lloppin are origiual, and in his best style. 


AIDS TO A GOOD FIGURE. 

Perhaps ladies were never more indebted to a “mak¬ 
ing up” for tlieir good figures as at the present day. 
One is reminded of this at Madame Demorest’s Magazia 
des Modes, where one finds steel skirts iu many different 
shapes and styles ; French corsets so coustructed that 
even Miss Slimmens, herself, could dispense with any 
further aid as to the corsage ; and a simple useful style 
of skirt supporters, which may be attached to any corset 


by one or two buttons—a great comfort to those who 
suffer from the drag of a heavy Balmoral in the winter. 

As to the present shape of “hoops,” Madame Dem orest 
finds that “the best people” prefer to choose them the 
trailing bell shape, without any approach to a bustle, 
and the circumference visibly wider at the bottom than 
the top ; though she still has large orders from those 
dealers who say it is impossible to sell this shape to the 
uninitiated, who think a hoop is nothing without bustle 
and size all the way down. Their new style of skirt is 
greatly improved by the additiou of a diamond-shaped 
standard, between each of the regular standards, doub¬ 
ling its strength, and making it one of the handsomest 
skirts iu market, as well as the most durable we have 
ever tested. x 

In her peculiar business, Madame Demurest is unsur- 
Xiasscd ; one is compelled to wonder at the delicacy and 
accuracy with which every possible style of trimming 
is reproduced in colored papers — even the brocaded 
figures upon the silks of the present stylos—as to give 
a counterpart of the dress itself. So of mantles, even 
the elaborate Mexican wrap, and the Bedouiu in all its 
varieties, every plait, tassel, seam, is given in the minu¬ 
test detail. The Magazia d/.s Modes must be invaluable 
to those who manufacture their owu wardrobes, as well 
as to the dressmaker at a distance from town. 



NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, liair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man¬ 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo¬ 
my, as well taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders , accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture , to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey , Esq. 

No order ivill be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mautillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Caual Street, New York ; bon¬ 
nets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fasliious that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

DECEMBER. 

BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS. 

We give a view of the preparation for* a most graceful 
and unusual festival—a triple wedding. 

Fig. 1 —First bride —is dressed in a white reps silk, 

with triple skirt; a heavy satin cord stands out from the 

silk like a Bayadere stripe. Each skirt is looped with 

barbes of point Duchess, arranged as bows; the same 

♦ 
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ornament fastens the collar and loops the sleeves. Rich 
undersleeves and veils of point Duchess. Wreath of 
jessamine and orange-buds, drooping to the right. 

Fig. 2. — Bridesmaid of first Bride , in pale brown, one 
of the new and fashionable shades. The dress is of silk, 
trimmed, with pluses of ribbon the same shade. Wreath 
of Marguerites and field grass in the hair. 

Fig. 3. Second Bride. —Plain dress of white corded silk. 
The principal point in this figure is the novel arrange¬ 
ment of the veil, which is divided, a part falling over the 
back of the head, and the other portion attached to the 
wreath in front. 

Fig. 4.— Bridesmaid to second Bride. Dress of sapphire 
blue silk, new shade. Hair in puffs, with a wreath of 
single blossoms of the wild rose, without foliage. 

Fig. 5. Third Bride. —Dress of plain white silk, of rich 
texture. The trimming is alternately a plisse of the same 
and a row of rich lace; corsage and sleeves follow the 
same style. Pine wreath of orange-buds. Plain illusion 
veil. 

Fig. 6.— Bridesmaid^ for third Bride. Dress of rose 
pink silk, the skirt trimmed by seven narrow puffs 
around the bottom ; plain corsage, with point sleeves in 
a single puff; bertlia and upper skirt of rich lace ; parno 
of Cherokee roses, grass, and leaves. 

Fig. 7.—The “friend of the family,” in a rich blue 
dress (dew shade of Mazarine), with a light sortie de bal 
trimmed with swan’s-down. 


DESCRIPTION OF WOOD CUT LATEST FASHIONS. 

{See engravings , pages 484, 487, 488, 491.) 

SYRIAN ROBE DE CHAMBRE. 

Material, cashmere of the finest quality, ground an 
India red, the favorite color in camel’s hair shawls. 
Pattern—a border in green, gold, crimson, and blue, 
entirely resembling the robe, jacket, and sleeves ; four 
of the same borders forming parallel stripes on the skirt. 
The front of the robe is carried up plain to the throat; 
the jacket may be made separate or attached, it is of the 
Zouave style, though more subdued in outline; sleeves, 
demi-long and wide. The best and newest style of the 
season. The charmingly coquettish morning cap has 
ribbons edged by lace, knotted under the chin. 

This charming design was furnished to us by A. D. 
Letson, Esq., of the house of Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. 
of New York. 

PROMENADE DRESS FOR BOY AND GIRL. 

Boy's dress of gray poplin ; upper skirt and open jacket 
trimmed by a narrow pattern of braid work ; jacket loose 
at the waist; sleeves with a seam on the forearm and 
shoulder; vest of white pique; collar and sleeves of 
white linen ; crimson neck-tie. 

Girl's dress of blue reps, with velvet applications of a 
darker shade of blue ; these bretelle ornaments are open 
at the shoulder, and trimmed with a tassel. Loose flow¬ 
ing sleeves ; front buttoned with velvet buttons from 
the throat to the hem. Full cambric sleeves, with linen 
cuffs ; linen collar. 

THE MONTRESSA CLOAK. 

Of black cloth with a tablier front, and deep collar. 
The mud arrangement in the front of this garment is 
particularly noticeable. Trimming—a narrow cord of 
gold on each side of a plain black velvet band. 

THE GARIBALDI WRAP. 

In cloth or velvet; it is a shape which the French 


manufacturers have tried to introduce extensively the 
present season ; it is something of the old bizete form, 
and has an elaborate epaulette on the shoulder, of 
crochet and jet. 

OPERA HOOD FOR WINTER. 

The best Hood of the Season . 

Front and back view. The body of the hood is in 
white cashmere; the fanchon in gold-colored or pink 
moire antique ; the tassels, a corresponding color with 
gold ; a band of moire antique surrounds the hood ; 
the ends of the fanchon are quilted in diamonds ; a rich 
ruche of ribbon in the border. 

\ - 

* CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA FASHIONS, FOR DECEMBER. 

The subject of our plate naturally leads us to a few 
items on bridal costumes, although we have given them 
an unusually full illustration. We are told by the best 
authorities, that the attempt to introduce white velvet 
as a wedding-dress has entirely failed, as such an outre 
idea should have done- Heavy plain and reps silks 
have driven satin from its late general favor, and are 
once more dividing the honors ; in fact, nothing can be 
more simple, maidenly, and suitable. If richness is re¬ 
quired, it can be made up to any extent in the garniture 
of lace, as will be seen in our paragraph upon laces. 
White jessamine, white roses and buds, are always 
suitable with orange flowers ; but when the wreath is 
simply a long cordon, or when the cordon.crosses the 
brow, it is oftenest of buds. The round or coronal 
wreaths are growing in favor, and admit of larger flow¬ 
ers, but are not becoming to all faces. 

Mr. Brodie’s bridal cloaks, of white cashmere, lined 
with richly quilted satin, and of various styles and de¬ 
signs, are models of the wrap required at weddings in 
church, at this season of the year. In fact, few ladies in 
town, who go out much in public, can dispense with a 
sortie de bal at once warm, light, and festive in its style. 
Pink, maize, blue, rose, and scarlet cashmere are all 
used in their manufacture—but more generally white is 
preferred, with the trimmings and linings of one of their 
shades. The general use of gold in cords, tassels, and 
ornaments of all escriptions finds its appropriate place 
in evening dress, and wraps of this kind intended for the 
evening. 

Speaking of garniture, we notice, among the cloaks re¬ 
cently displayed in Mr. Brodie’s sales-room, a rich cro¬ 
chet and fringe trimming crossing the back of an ele¬ 
gant mantle in two deep festoons, as if bordering a 
pointed pelerine and cape, falling above, and at the line 
of the waist, but it is not attached at all—except at the 
shoulder—and is intended to lie thus easily, without 
the least awkward or unfinished effect. We notice it 
as a novelty of the season. 

The richest velvet cloaks produced at this establish¬ 
ment are lined with black or violet satin, and quilted 
in diamonds scarcely an inch long. The square sleeves, 
looped back with an ornament, so as to display a fall of 
elegant guipure lace, and thus entirely change its shape, 
is a general favorite. There are symptoms of a return 
to shawl-shaped pelerines, to be trimmed with heavy 
passementerie or guipure. The selections of both these 
trimmings used by Mr. Brodie the present season are 
unsurpassed by any American manufacturer in rich¬ 
ness and elegance. 

But does not the fashion of mantles and cloaks affect 
the sale of shawls ? 

We asked the question in the shawl room of Arnold 
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& Co. when the purchases of the firm from the East 
India Compauy, London, were being displayed. Never 
have we seen a nicer display of these coveted treasures. 
To begin with the scarfs which are very moderate in 
price the present season. A neat scarlet scarf, for the 
neck only, at $7 ; a Delhi scarf, for the shoulders, green, 
with richly wrought ends, at $15. The Delhi scarfs and 
shawls are much tho cheapest of the India shawls. The 
centre is precisely the same as in those known simply as 
camel’s liair; the border is far less expensive, but this 
style is gaining in popularity, and is the oirly decided 
novelty the present season in scarfs. In square shawls, 
we saw some excellent styles, ranging from $50 to $250, 
ladylike and very desirable. In long shawls, the value, 
rises from the last named price to $1000 and $1200; one 
at $1200 was sold the day of the opening, and we saw 
three at $1000 it would be difficult to select from. The 
border in these formed the shawl itself; the centre being 
a medallion scarcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief, 
and when folded only appearing on the left shoulder ; 
in richness and freshness of coloring they outrivalled 
the Drench manufacturers of the latest date ; though we 
were shown others sufficiently faded and cleaned to 
satisfy the sharpest amateur as to its genuineness. We 
acknowledge to a weakness for camel’s hair shawls and 
for laces—which an experience of twelve years as the 
editress of this department has never satiated—and en¬ 
joyed examining a superb variety of laces, immediately 
afterwards, in the same establishment, which is cele¬ 
brated in these two respects. Sets of point d'Aguille and 
point Alenam from $15 to $125, and point Dachesse in 
the loveliest designs and combinations. The Duchesse 
is much softer than either of the others; in delicacy it 
resembles the Mechlin of our grandmothers, though it 
excels that in richness. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of a shawl in which 
the Duchesse and a flat point are combined—belonging 
to a set of flowers, bertha, and lace for sleeves—valued 
at $1600; the shawl alone is complete at the present 
time, but one might well afford to defer a w T edding-day, 
for the sake of the rest. The central bouquet of roses, 
with fine flowers and foliage, is unsurpassed in group¬ 
ing and accuracy of finish ; and frost-work could be the 
only comparison for tho delicacy of the entire design. 
We doubt if the bride is yet betrothed who is to be made 
happy by their presentation ; if so, another golden wed¬ 
ding must be in prospect. 

At a private view of bonnets imported and manufac¬ 
tured by Mrs. Scofield, Broadway, we noted a pale 
green velvet hat ; the front drawn, the curtain covered 
by a fall of blonde, deep and pointed in the middle. Un¬ 
der the brim there was no cap , but a plaiting of white 
ribbon edged with bloude. Moss rosebuds in clusters 
were the decoration of this hat. 

A dress hat of velvet, the hue rose des Alpes, the very 
lightest shade of the fuchsia color so much talked of, 
which is a groseille tint after all. The front is of velvet, 
and the flat crown piece, between the two, is a drawn 
insertion of thulle, forming what is properly tho crown. 
There is a rich plume to tho left, with bells of the fuch¬ 
sia, in the same tint as the velvet mixed with gold. 
Inside the brim, a light bonnet cap of thulle and blonde ; 
in the centre a bow of white ribbon, from which a fold 
of the same velvet was carried down the left of the face, 
forming a little rosette on the temple, and from there 
passing between the ruches of tho cap to the chin. 
Broad whito ribbon strings ; on the ends a rich knot of 
black lace embroidered, and apparently tied with a bow 


and flowing ends of fuchsia-colored ribbon. These rib¬ 
bons for strings are very popular. They come to match 
every tint of velvet, and the designs on the end are in¬ 
finite. One of the richest, after those just described has 
a grape leaf and tendrils in gold and brown, on green 
ribbon. 

Bridal hat of white velvet, with an insertion of thulle 
drawn with threads of gold between the brim and crown 
piece, which was covered by a thulle embroidered in 
knots. The ornaments were brides of velvet. 

Every possible shade of velvet, cut and uncut, is to be 
found in bonnets the present season ; for general service, 
the rich dark shades of blue, green, crimson, brown, etc., 
and above all black, enlivened by appropriate strings, 
trimmings, etc. in the interior, and velvet flowers or 
plumes, or a barbe of velvet, or velvet andblack lace. The 
shade known as fuchsia is the only marked color, aud 
of this the best people are already wearied, as they are 
of gilt ornaments, from its endless combination with 
black the past autumn. Gold-color and salmon are very 
effective as a relief, and still popular. 

The fuchsia and gold cord, or lace, have still great 
favor in children’s hats, which are almost entirely 
round. At Genin’s, so loug noted for its drawn and 
quilted bonnets for misses, these last are discarded en¬ 
tirely, though the same good taste and thoroughly good 
materials for which Mr. Genin’s manufactures were al¬ 
ways distinguished, are noticeable in the various felts, 
beavers, velvet, and corded silk hats which are to be 
found at the old well-known saloon in the St. Nicholas 
buildings. 

For the hosiery, worsted goods, boots, children’s 
shoes, etc. so well appreciated by the old customers of 
Genin’s, we must turn the corner of Canal Street and 
Broadway, to the Bazaar, 303, where well-known faces 
preside over a neat and cheerful establishment. From 
Mr. Bowden of the shoe department, we learn that thick 
walking boots for ladies are universal this winter, and 
no one will be required by elegance or fashion to shiver 
along in thin soles. We have examined three or four 
styles of buttoned boots, and congress boots with heels 
and soles a half inch thick, lined with cloth, Canton 
flannel, or flannel, and costing from $4.50 to $6.50. Also 
an excellent kid-dressed walking-boot, with heel and 
double sole, lighter, and less expensive. Buttoned cloth 
gaiters (not boots), coming well above the ankle, are 
among Mr. Bowden’s new styles for the winter season. 

Here also we find the pretty Zouave worsted jacket 
for little girls, to be worn in the house, or under a loose 
sacque or cloak in the street. The display of new rigo- 
lettes, infant’s caps, scarfs, etc. in worsted is excellent. 
The chief novelty in these goods is a crocheted worsted 
round hat , over a frame ; we do not think it will be 
popular, as it takes away the warmth and elasticity 
which make knit or crochet articles of dress valuable. 
Mr. Myers’ infants’ and fanciful children’s hats are in 
every possible variety. He has some charmiug hats for 
little girls, of the new shape, “the Shepherdess” and 
“ Di Vernon’s” having had their day. The present 
shape is an improvement upon the “ Mushroom” of last 
year, the brim turning down like it, but being slightly 
full, it loses the stiffness that characterized that style. 
Bands of rich, bright velvet, with a rosette of velvet and 
black lace, and a centre of jet, gilt, cut steel, and a plume 
de cogue, heron’s plume, curled ostrich with a velvet 
stem, or the richer Bird of Paradise, turn back from this 
rosette to the right of the brim, droopiug gracefully 
toward the shoulder. Fashiox. 
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SEVEN YEARS! 


The Seven Years of unrivalled success of the 

Cosmopolitan Association 

have rendered it a household word throughout every 

quarter of the country. 

Art and Literature have walked hand in hand, under 
the auspices of this popular institution, until over three 
hundred thousand American Homes have learned to ap¬ 
preciate—by the fine works of art on their walls, and 
the elegant hooks on their tables—the great benefits de¬ 
rived from becoming a subscriber. 

SEVENTH YEAR’S PROSPECTUS! 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS OPEN TO ALL. 

Any person may become a member by simply remit¬ 
ting three dollars, for which an immediate and actual 
return is given, as follows:—- 

Every Subscriber, on the payment of Three Dollars , 
will receive— 

1st. The large and superb steel Engraving, 30 by 37 
inches, entitled Falstaff Mustering his Recruits. 

2d. One copy, one year, of that elegantly illustrated 
magazine, The Cosmopolitan Art Journal. 

3d. Four Admissions to The Gallery of Art, 548 
Broadway, New York. 

While, as a gratuity , nearly five hundred works of 
Art, viz.:— 

Paintings, Marbles, Parians, Etchings, Etc. 

by the best Artists in Europe and America, will be 
awarded among members, forming a truly magnificent 
and national benefit (See December Art Journal.) 

The Engraving Falstaff Mustering his Re¬ 
cruits is, in many respects, a remarkable work of Art 
and taste. Its subject is from the celebrated painting, 
by Sclirodter, the great Dusseldorf painter, and is pro¬ 
nounced one of the best Falstaff delineations ever put 
upon canvas. This great work has been beautifully 
reproduced at vast expense and labor, by the well 
known engraver, John Rogers, who, after nearly three 
years of labor, has achieved in it the greatest triumph 
of his long career as engraver. It is done in pure line 
—the faces being in stipple—upon a plate 25 by 30 inches 
in size. It is printed upon heavy plate paper 30 by 37 
inches, making it a companion piece to “Sliakspeare 
and his Friends,” 

The engraving is sent by mail .free, to any part of the 
couutry, packed in strong cylinders. 

Parties who wish for more than one engraving, hut 
for one copy of the Art Journal (Vol. V.), will he sup¬ 
plied with “Shakspeare and his Friends,” “The Village 
Blacksmith,” “ Saturday Night,” or “Manifest Destiny,” 
for two dollars each—a certificate (but no Art Journal) 
going with each engraving. This offer only holds good 
to those whose first subscription is a full one of three 
dollars. 

Any party remitting ffteen dollars for five full mem¬ 


berships will receive a copy of any one of the above 
named engravings for their trouble. There are no 

other terms for clubs. 

Subscribers residing in California, in the Canadas, 
West Indies, or in Europe, will remit fifty cents extra , 
to defray additional cost of mailing, &c. 

In remitting subscriptions, give your name in full— 
town, county, and State. * 

For further particulars, send for a copy of the ele¬ 
gantly illustrated Art Journal , the handsomest maga¬ 
zine in America, which contains, besides a brilliant se¬ 
ries of stories, essays, poems, gossip, &c., catalogues of 
premiums and numerous superb illustrations. Regular 
price, 50 cents per number; specimen cojfies, however, 
will be sent to those wishing to subscribe, on receipt 
of IS cents in stamps or coin. 

Address C. L. Derby, Actuary , C. A. A., 

546 and 54S Broadway , Keio York . 

— ■ < o o ^ 

THE 

Cosmopolitan ^rt lonnral 

Elegantly Illustrated! Biilliant in Contents! 

One of the most truly sumptuous magazines ever is¬ 
sued is the December number of the Cosmopolitan Art 
Journal. It surpasses any of its predecessors in the 
splendor of its illustrations, by steel and electrotype, and 
in the brilliancy of its literacy contents. The steel plate 
(quarto size), in the best style of art, is named 

GRANDPA’S PRODIGIES, 

From a painting by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer. It will please 
all, old and young. The other illustrations are full 
quarto pages, electrotypes, viz: “High Life,” “Low 
Life,” “American Views,” two pages, “Home Trea¬ 
sures,” &c. &c. Also new portraits of Ives, the Sculp¬ 
tor; Miss Evans, the authoress; Blauvelt, the artist. 
Also a beautiful Poem, by R. II. Stoddard, with two 
large illustrations by Chapin and Lumley. 

The literary contents embrace: — 

Brilliant Essays by Henry T. Tuckerman, Jno. Estcn 
Cooke, the Editor, and others. 

Stories by Miss Prescott (author of “Sir Rohan's 
Ghost,” “The Amber Gods,” &c.), Miss Alice Caret, 
&c. &c. 

Poems by R H. Stoddard, Wm. Gilmore Simms, Phoebe 
Carey, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Barritt, &c. <Stc. 

A most Unctious, Satirical, and Humorous Pofm, 
“The Married Life of Wykoff Jones,” by the celebrated 
author of the “Slimmens Papers!” 

Life Sketches of Ives, the sculptor; Miss Evans, au¬ 
thor of “ Beulah ;” Blauvelt, the artist. 

Art Gossip, Literary Notos and Notices* Editorial 
Etchings, &c. &c. 

Forming, altogether, one of the most beautiful and 
valuable magazines ever offered to the public. 

Regular price, fifty cents per number ; specimen copies, 
however, are sent to those wishing to subscribe for 
eighteen cents , in stamps or coin. 

Address C. L. Derby, 

546 and 548 Broadway , Neu> Yoi~k. 









^“ELEGANT PREMIUMS TO GETTERS-UP OF CLUBS! 

SEE BELOW. 
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EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR AND VIRGINIA E. TOWNSEND. 

Devoted to Social Literature, Art, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness. 

So well known is tlie Home Magazine in all parts of tlie United States and the Canadas, that we 
'are scarcely required in the announcement for 1861 to speak of its peculiar characteristics. All that 
its name implies, the editors have sought to make it. The reading quality of the work lias ever been 
the first consideration ; and the publishers have noted, with pleasure, the unvarying testimony re¬ 
ceived, year after year, from thousands of sources to its superiority in this respect. 

Our purpose has been to give a magazine that should unite the attractions of choice and elegant 
literature with high moral aims , and teach useful lessons to men, women, and children in all degrees of 
life ; a magazine that a husband might bring home to his wife, a brother to his sister, a father to his 
children, and feel absolutely certain that, in doing so, he placed in their hands only what could do 
them good. 

Still more eminently will this feature of excellence, interest, and usefulness in the reading matter of the 
Home Magazine he regarded in the future volumes, Our work is for homes ; and we seek to make homes 
happier. 

In the January number will be commenced a new Story , by T. S. Arthur, entitled— 

“NOTHING BUT MONEY.” 

Miss Townsend will continue to furnish, regularly, those charming stories and exquisite picture- 
sketches, which have been the delight of so many readers. While 

WRITERS OF THE FIRST TALENT AND REPUTATION 

will give their best efforts to our pages. Besides its carefully edited LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
a portion of the Magazine is devoted to subjects of special interest to the Home circle. It has 

A HEALTH DEPARTMENT, A BOYS AND GIRLSS TREASURY. 

A MOTHERS DEPARTMENT , A HOUSEKEEPERS REPOSITORY.\ 

A TOILET AND WORK-TABLE DEPART- A REVIEW DEPARTMENT, 

MENT, Etc, etc. etc, 

In order to meet the wants and wishes of a large number of ladies, attention is paid to Toilet and 
Needle-work matters. 

From six to eight pages of Needle-work Patterns, Drawings of Cloaks , Dresses , Mantles, Rohes, Capes, 
Bonnets , Caps, Collars, Slippers, Headdresses , Undersleeves , Children's Dresses , etc, etc, etc, 

appear in each number. Thus furnishing 

Latest Styles of Dress and Patterns for Embroidery in an almost endless variety , to the extent of nearly a 
hundred pages during the year, and including several hundred different designs and fgures, 

AN ELEGANT STEEL ENGRAVING 

is given in each number of tlie Magazine. 

The price to Clubs is made so low that there is scarcely a family in tlie land that may not receive 
the regular monthly visits of the Home Magazine. 

Four persons, by joining in a Club , can procure the Home Magazine for a year at the trifling cost 
of $1 25 each, 

"E* 3F8. X2 TJK XXX 2MC *3 „ 

We offer two elegant and attractive steel engravings as premiums to all who make up Clubs, One 
of them is called “ SEVENTY-SIX, ” and is lynches by 20 ; the other, ‘ 4 HE KNEW THE SCRIP¬ 
TURES FROM IIIS YOUTH,” 13 inches by 10-. They are first-class engravings as to execution, and 
will make handsome ornaments for any parlor. The publisher’s price for these plates is $1 50 each. 

■T 3 122 XX 

1 copy (and one of the premium plates), 

2 copies (and one of tlie premium plates to getter-up of Club), 

(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 

(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 

(and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), 
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$2 00 

3 00 

4 00 

5 00 
10 00 
15 00 
20 00 


12 u (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 

17 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and both premium plates to getter-up of Club), 

In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of 

mailing each premium. 

(ftfT It is not required that all the subscribers to a club he at the same Post-office. 

Vfgg* Specimen numbers sent to all who wish to subscribe, or make up clubs, 

CLUBBING. 

Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 

Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, §3 50. 

Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, §3 00. 

The January number will be ready , as a specimen, b>/ the frst of December . 

Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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